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SKETCHES  Ol?  THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

No.  !!• ThX   ArrOINTMENT  or  a    GoVERNOa-GXNBRAL  IN   1806. 

The  fnode  of  administering  the  government  of  India  is  one  altogether 
without  precedent  and  without  parallel.     The  consent  of  two  independent 
bodies  is,  in  ordinary  oases,  required  to  give  validity  to  the  instructions 
which  are  to  guide  the  local  rulers :  a  system  having  no  claim  to  novelty 
or  originality  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  but  never 
applied  to  the  executive  except  in  the  single  instance  of  India.     In  legisla- 
tion, if  one  of  two  bodies,  having  an  equal  voice,  reject  a  measure  which 
has  the  sanction  of  the  other,  the  only  result  is,  that  the  state  of  things 
remains  precisely  as  it  was  before.    There  is  no  probability  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  government;  the  old  law  continues  to  be  admi- 
nistered instead  of  the  new,  and,  if  any  inconvenience  be  felt,  it  can  only 
be  one  which  previously  existed,  and  which  the  new  enactment  was  intended 
to  remedy.     Btit  it  is  obvious  that  the  subjection  of  the  executive  functions 
to  a  two-fold  authority  may  produce  consequences  very  different.     The 
obstinate  resistance  of  one  to  the  views  of  the  other  might  be  the  cause  of 
incalculable  mischief  and  confusion.     In  the  course  of  the  half-century 
during  which  India  has  been  thus  governed,  collision  has,  indeed,  very 
rarely  taken  place ;  it  has  been  generally  averted  by  discretion  and  mutual 
forbearance.     Still,  it  has  sometimes  arisen,  and  one  remarkable  occasion 
occurred  in  the  year  1806,  when  the  Whigs,  having  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  party  of  which  liord  Grenville  was  the  head,  returned  to  office 
after  a  long  exclusion   from  it:   an  exclusion  originating,    in    the   first 
instance,  in  the  plan  which  they  had  proposed  and  endeavoured  to  carry 
through  Parliament  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India,  and  which 
was  so  unfortunately  formed  as  to  excite  at  once  the  jealousy  of  the  Crowa 
and  the  aversion  of.  the  people. 

The  Marquess  Comwallis  had  a  second  time  proceeded  to  India  as 
Governor-general,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  his  government  met  an 
early  termination  by  his  death.  Intelligence  of  this  event  became  known  in 
England  almost  simultaneously  with  the  accession  of  the  new  ministers  to 
office.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  full  powers  of  the  Governor-general,  and  Sir  George  Barlow, 
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at  that  time  possessing  the  fall  confidence  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  wa» 
appointed  Governor-general,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  new 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  That  functionary,  indeed,  stated  that 
the  appointment  must  be  regarded  as  temporary ;  but  he  added,  that  no 
immediate  change  was  in  contemplation.  After  such  an  announcement,  it 
must  have  been  concluded  that  the  new  Governor-general  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  his  appointment  for  a  period  of  some  moderate  duration  ; 
and  few  speculators  upon  political  probabilities  would  hav^  assigned  to  Sir 
George  Barlow's  tenure  of  office  a  shorter  existence  than  that  of  a  few 
months.  No  one,  at  least,  could  have  expected  that  the  acquiescence  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  was  to  expire  in  ten  days,  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  communication  would  be  made  of  their  desire  that  the 
appointment  which  they  had  so  recently  sanctioned  should  be  superseded, 
and  another  Governor-general  named ;  yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  person 
selected  for  this  high  office  by  the  servants  of  the  Crown  was  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale ;  but  it  being  found  that  the  claims  of  this  nobleman  were  very  un- 
favourably regarded  by  the  Court,  the  proposal  was  withdrawn,  not  however 
without  an  intimation  that  it  would  be  revived  at  a  future  period.  The  first 
correspondence  on  the  subject  took  place  in  March.  In  May  (a  change  in 
the  Chairs  having  occurred  in  the  interval),  the  subject  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Ministers;  but  without  success.  The  Court  of  Directors 
refused  to  revoke  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  and,  of  course, 
unless  their  resolution  could  be  changed  or  their  authority  overcome,  the 
case  of  the  nominee  of  Ministers  was  hopeless.  But  the  Cabinet  was  not 
prepared  to  yield.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  shattered  the  administration, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  into  fragments,  which  no  one  appeared  to  have 
either  the  capacity  or  the  confidence  to  reunite.  The  coadjutors  of  that 
statesman  had,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  "  stultified  themselves  " 
by  the  tender  of  their  resignations  on  the  death  of  their  leader.  The  new 
Ministers,  in  consequence,  felt  strong  in  the  weakness  of  their  opponents. 
It  was  at  that  period  almost  universally  held  to  be  impossible  to  form  any 
other  administration  than  that  which,  under  Lord  Grenville,  swayed  the 
councils  of  the  state ;  and  though  a  very  few  months  dissipated  this  illusion, 
and  demonstrated  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  coalition  government,  which 
in  fact  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  either  the  sovereign  or  the  people, 
the  Ministry  of  1806,  up  to  the  period  when,  in  the  language  of  Sheridan, 
it  ran  its  head  against  the  wall  of  its  own  building,  claimed  possession  of 
^'all  the  talents  "  of  the  country,  and  on  this  ground  placed  opposition  at 
defiance.  Flushed  with  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  the  Ministers 
were  not  inclined  to  be  vtvy  delicate  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  accom^ 
plished  their  object;  and,  finding  their  recommendation  without  weight, 
they  resolved  to  call  into  exercise  an  extraordinary  power  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  the  Act  of  1784,  but  which  had  never  been  exerted.  That  Act 
enabled  his  Majesty,  by  an  instrument  under  his  sign  manual,  to  vacate  any 
appointment  in  British  India  without  the  consent  of  the  Court.  The  right 
was  unquestionable^-^so  is  the  right  to  withhold  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
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imn  BUk  vbioh  have  patted  both  Houses  of  Parliament — and  the  exercise 
of  t^  lalter  prerogative  was  almost  as  much  to  be  expected  as  that  of  the 
Cvriper,  a^r  it  had  been  allowed  for  so  many  years  to  sleep.  But,  unprece- 
dented and  invidious  as  its  exercise  was,  Ministers  did  not  shrink  from 
advisiog  it;  and  the  commission  by  which  Sir  George  Barlow  had  been 
appointed  Qoveroor-general  was  vacated  by  the  royal  authority. 

So  remarkable  an  exei«ise  of  prerogative  did  not,  of  course,  pass  without 
Aotiae.  On  thf  8th  of  July,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  by  Lord  Melville.  After  adverting  to  the  principal 
facta  connected  with  the  transaction,  his  lordship  called  the  attention  of  the 
Houae  to  the  Act  of  1784,  by  which  the  power  of  recall  was  given  to  the 
Crown ;  and  contended  that  the  clause  in  question,  if  construed  so  as  to 
warrant  the  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  with  regard  to  Sir 
Oeorge  Barlow,  would  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Act  of  which  it  formed  part.  He  stated  that,  at  the  period  when 
that  Aet  was  passed,  the  whole  country  was  convulsed  with  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  best  mode  of  governing  India,  and  that  the  two  principal 
plans  were  embodied  in  two  bills,  which  were  known  by  the  names  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  by  whom  they  were  respectively  introduced,  one 
being  called  Mr.  Fox*s  bill,  the  other,  Mr.  Pitt's.  It  must,  he  said,  be 
recollected,  that  these  two  bills  were  universally  understood  to  be  framed 
io  accordance,  with  the  different  views  of  the  two  parties  in  the  great 
struggle  upon  the  question,  whether  the  patronage  of  India  should  be  vested 
in  the  bands  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Company.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  passed  into  a  law,  disclaimed  the  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
and  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  might  be  more  beneficially  exer- 
oised  by  the  Company ;  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature 
intended  that  the  bill  should  convey  a  power  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  framed  and  passed  : — it  could  not  be  supposed  that  it  intended 
to  enable  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  any  future  time,  by  exercising  at 
pleasure  the  power  of  recall,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  patronage  of 
India.  The  design  of  the  clause  was  obvious.  It  was  intended  as  a  check 
npon  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  event  of  their  being  led  by  partiality  to 
make  an  improper  appointment :  it  also  enabled  government  to  interfere  in 
differences  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors, — 
a  case  not  merely  hypothetical,  a  remarkable  instance  having  occurred  not 
long  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  where  the  Court  of  Proprietors  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  proposed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  He  urged  that  the  power  thus  entrusted  to  the  Crown  would  be 
grossly  abused  if  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  those  contemplated  by 
the  law — if  exercised  merely  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  appointment  of  a 
particular  individual  whom  his  Majesty's  Ministers  wished  to  see  Crovernor- 
general.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  power  had  been  exercised, 
aad  those  who  advised  its  exercise,  were  bound  to  shew  good  cause  for  it. 
Lord  Melville  pronounced  a  high  panegyric  upon  the  character  and  public 
services  of  Sir  Geo.  Barlow,  and  animadverted  with  great  severity  upon  the 
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conduct  of  the  Mioisters,  which,  he  said,  if  the  result  of  mere  caprice,  was 
highly  blameable,  but,  if  originating  in  an  intention  to  seize  the  patronage  of 
India,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  After  dwelling  upon  the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  to  the  public 
service,  from  the  extraordinary  course  pursued  by  Ministers,  Lord  Melville 
concluded,  by  moving  for  certain  papers  connected  with  the  removal  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  and  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Company. 

The  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  defended  by  the  premier.  Lord 
Grenville,  who  contended  that  the  law  must  be  taken  in  its  plain  meaning, 
not  according  to  any  fanciful  interpretation,  and  that  the  Act  of  1784  clearly 
gave  a  power  of  recall.  That  power  had  been  objected  to,  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act,  on  one  of  the  grounds  now  taken  by  Lord  Melville,  namely, 
that  it  might  virtually  give  to  Ministers  the  patronage  of  India ;  but  it  was 
answered  then,  as  it  might  be  answered  now,  that  because  the  Crown  had 
the  power  of  negativing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  could  not  be  said  that  it 
had  the  power  of  directing  the  legislature ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  contended  that,  because  a  particular  appointment  in 
India  was  reversed,  the  whole  of  the  appointments  must  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  admitted,  however,  that  if  it  could 
be  shewn  that  the  power  had  been  exercised  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  appointment  of  a  particular  person  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law;  but  he  called  upon  Lord  Melville  to  recollect,  that  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  in  1784  to  1801,  there  had  not  been  a  single  governor  appointed 
who  had  not  been  recommended  by  that  nobleman  himself:  and  as  the 
same  system  had  prevailed  from  1801  downward,  there  did  not  appear 
much  to  justify  the  surprise  expressed  on  this  occasion.  His  lordship  then 
reminded  the  House,  that  Sir  George  Barlow  had  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  had  almost  immediately  been  superseded 
in  favour  of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis.  In  connection  with  the  latter  appoint- 
ment. Lord  Grenville  passed  a  censure  upon  the  late  administration,  for  a 
neglect  which  had  placed  their  successors  in  some  difficulty.  Possessed  of 
every  other  qualification  for  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  called,  the 
Marquess  Cornwallis  wanted  youth  and  health.  It  was  generally  supposed, 
in  London,  tliat  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  voyage,  and  that  if  he 
arrived  in  India  he  would  survive  only  a  short  time  :  yet  his  Majesty's  late 
advisers  made  no  provision  for  an  event  which  must  have  been  expected, 
and  from  their  criminal  neglect,  his  Majesty*s  present  Ministers  were  called 
upon,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  acceptance  of  office,  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  of  the 
death  of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis.  In  this  emergency,  they  recommended 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  appoint  Sir  George  Barlow ;  but  tliey  never 
regarded  this  appointment  as  being  any  thing  more  than  temporary.  For 
these  reasons,  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  inconvenience  which  would  result 
from  acceding  to  the  motion,  he  opposed  the  production  of  the  correspon- 
dence. 

Several  other  pccib  took  part  iu  the  discussion,  and  among  Uiem  Lord 
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Hawkesbory^  who,  as  a  member  of  the  late  government,  denied  that  it 
was  neoessary  to  take  more  than  ordinary  precaution  against  the  decease  of 
the  Marquess  Comwallis.  Considering  the  advanced  age  of  the  Marquess 
he  had  never  known  a  man  more  likely  to  live ;  and  such  was  the  opinion 
of  bis  friends  who  had  last  seen  him  at  Portsmouth.  The  arguments  used 
by  the  other  speakers  were  little  more  than  repetitions  of  those  brought  for« 
ward  by  Lords  Melville  and  Grenville  ;  and,  on  the  question  being  put,  both 
motions  were  lost  without  a  division. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  subject  underwent  some  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  India 
Budget,  Mr.  Johnstone,  aRer  taking  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  George 
Barlow,  and  passing  on  it  a  high  eulogy,  condemned  the  conduct  of 
Ministers  in  nullifying  tlieir  original  appointment.  He  said,  he  had  heard  that 
Sir  George  Barlow  was  recalled  because  he  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  Ministers ;  but  he  believed  that  two  noble  lords,  under  whose  administra- 
tions the  British  interests  in  India  had  flourished  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
— be  meant  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Comwallis  (the  latter  as  Governor- 
general  and  the  former  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  other  presidencies), — he 
believed  that  those  noble  persons  possessed  little  of  the  confidence  of  those 
who,  during  the  period  of  their  respective  administrations,  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  England.  Lord  Castlereagh  joined  in  reprehension  of  the 
conduct  of  Ministers,  and  stated  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  a  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  which  was  not  generally  known.  It 
was  the  express  wish  of  Lord  Comwallis  before  he  went  to  India,  that 
when  he  should  have  completed  the  object  of  his  mission,  Sir  George  Bar- 
low should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  government.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  defended  the  course  taken  by 
Ministers;  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  disclaimed  offering  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
alleged  that,  on  former  occasions.  Sir  George  Barlow  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  now  supported  him.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  defended  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  throughout  the  nego- 
eiations  for  peace,  as  did  also  Mr.  Grant  on  the  15th  July,  when  the  com- 
mittee sat  again.  Mr.  Paul  justified  the  removal ;  he  maintained  that,  to 
secure  the  respect  of  the  native  courts,  the  Govemor- general  should  be  a 
man  of  high  rank ;  and  that,  though  Sir  George  Barlow  was  an  excellent 
revenue  officer,  he  bad  none  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  Govemor- 
general. 

The  ministerial  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  seem  rather  to  have 
evaded  discussion  ;  either  because  no  specific  motion  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  from  a  conviction  that  the  course  which  they  had  advised  was  an 
unpopular  one.  In  fact,  the  country,  even  at  that  early  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  coalition  ministry,  regarded  it  with  so  little  confidence, 
that  the  cabinet  must  have  been  conscious  that  they  had  no  reputation  to 
sport  with,  and  that,  upon  any  questionable  matter,  silence,  if  it  could  be 
maintained,  was  their  wisest  policy.  But,  though  possessing  little  strength 
ID  the  country,  the  ministry  had  one  advantage,  which  probabW  most  cabi- 
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nets  value  more  than  popular  favour — they  bad  majorities  in  Parliament, 
and  these  enabled  them  to  submit  with  great  philosophy  to  charges  whioh  it 
might  have  been  troublesome  to  answer.  The  knowledge  that  the  Ministers 
had  the  means  of  triumphing  in  the  division,  though  they  might  be  van- 
quished in  the  argument,  probably  withheld  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  especially  represented  East-Indian  interests,  from  the  steps 
whic|i  might  have  been  expected  from  them.  The  novelty  of  their  situatton 
might  also  have  some  effect  in  diminishing  the  vigour  of  their  efforts.  The 
Company  had  enjoyed  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Ministers,  to 
whom  they  regarded  themselves  as  mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
their  chartered  rights,  during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  administration  of  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  the  policy  of  his 
administration  differed,  indeed,  little  from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he  had 
succeeded.  Accustomed  for  so  long  a  time  to  act  in  concert  with  tlie  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  those  Directors  who  had  seats  in  Parliament  seem  to  have 
felt  as  though  there  would  be  something  indecorous  in  any  very  decided  pub- 
lic opposition,  even  when  the  enemies  of  the  privileges  of  the  Company  had 
obtained  the  reins  of  power.  This  feeling,  combined  with  a  conviction  of 
the  hopelessness  of  struggling  in  a  place  where  the  victory  was  already  ad- 
judged, will  account  for  the  feebleness  of  the  efforts  made  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  But,  though  apparently  declining 
any  public  appeal  against  the  dictation  to  which  it  was  sought  to  subject  them, 
they  steadily  persevered  in  resisting  it;  and  it  being  ultimately  found  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Earl 
of  liauderdale,  that  nobleman  withdrew  his  claim  to  the  office  of  Governor 
General ;  the  Court  consented  to  nominate  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  Lord  Minto,  and  thus  the  differences  between  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors and  his  Majesty's  Government  were  terminated. 

The  dispute  opens  a  variety  of  questions,  all  of  them  possessing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  interest.  The  first  that  naturally  occurs  relates  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  for  ten  days  enjoyed  the  full  sunshine  of  ministerial 
favour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  with  a  fickleness  unusual  even  in  courts, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  relieve  him  from  the  greatness  which  had  beea 
so  suddenly  thrust  upon  him,  and  to  provide,  at  his  expense,  for  some  ad- 
herent of  the  ruling  party.  The  merits  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  as  an  intel- 
ligent, able,  and  zealous  servant  of  the  Company,  seem  not  to  have  been 
questioned.  He  was  certainly  not  removed  by  the  M misters  of  the  day 
because  be  was  unfit  for  the  station  to  which  they  had  appointed  him,  but 
because,  when  they  found  leisure  to  survey  the  circle  of  their  noble  friends, 
they  met  with  many  to  whom  a  splendid  provision  in  the  East  was  an  object 
of  desire,  and  one  of  these  they  determined  to  foist  upon  the  Court  of  Di- 
reotoi>s.  In  the  desire  to  grasp  at  patronage,  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  person  to  be  appointed  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  little  importance, 
«nd  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  person  to  be  removed  as  of  no  importance 
at  all. — If,  separate  from  all  party  considerations,  we  enquire  wbe^er  Sir 
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George  Barlow  was  altogether  fitted  for  the  high  office  of  Govemor- 
generaly  the  answer  nost  depend  upon  the  staadard  of  qualification  which 
'»  set  up.  If  the  office  demand  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  enlarged  by 
extensire  Information,  and  cultivated  by  assiduous  study,  the  daims  of  Sir 
George  Barlow  are  at  once  negatived ;  but  if  it  be  fair  to  found  the  standard 
upon  the  average  amount  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  good  sense  possessed 
b)  the  occupants  of  the  office,  the  advocate*  of  Sir  George  Barlow  need  not 
shrink  from  the  test.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  as  well 
qualified  as  some  who  preceded,  and  as  some  others  who  have  followed  him. 
His  precise  views  on  the  great  questions  of  Indian  policy  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  gather :  it  hzB  often  been  urged  against  him,  that  after  warmly  co-operat- 
ing in  the  promotion  of  the  policy  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  he  entered  with 
apparently  equal  cordiality  into  the  widely  different  views  of  the  Marquess 
Corawallifi ;  and,  indeed,  the  vindication  of  his  consistency  is  the  hardest 
task  which  his  firiends  have  to  encounter.  The  best  apology  that  can  be 
ofered  for  changes  which  cannot  be  denied,  is  to  suppose  that  at  both 
periods  he  regarded  himself  as  acting  only  ministerially — as  merely  fulfilling 
the  designs  of  others,  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  obey.  During  the  time 
that  he  exercised  the  functions  of  Governor- general,  he  appears  to  have 
adhered  very  strictly  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  home 
authorities ;  and  had  the  period  of  his  rule  been  extended,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  persevered  in  the  same  course.  Excluding  then  the 
question  of  ability,  the  fitness  of  Sir  George  Barlow  for  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  India  will  be  differently  determined,  according  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  precise  duties  of  a  Governor-general.  Those  who  think 
that  there  is  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  discretion,  and  that  a  rigid  obe- 
dience should  be  yielded  to  tlie  positive  instructions  and  implied  wishes  of 
the  controlling  powers,  may  regard  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  with 
entire  approbation.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  think  that  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  local  observation  enjoyed  by  our  Indian  functionaries  justify 
them  in  the  use  of  a  large  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will 
very  materially  qualify  their  approval. 

But  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Sir  George  Barlow  appear,  in  fact,  to  have 
had  little  influence  upon  the« decision  of  the  cabinet  of  1806,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  none  upon  the  voices  of  those  majorities  which  that  cabinet  was 
able  to  command  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  India  was  in  a  state  of 
peace,  which  was  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being  disturbed ;  and  if  Sir 
George  Barlow  wanted  that  commanding  character  of  intellect  called  for 
by  extraordinary  times,  he  was  at  least  equal  to  the  comparatively  tranquil 
state  of  things  which  there  was  reason  to  anticipate.  But  it  was  the 
ministerial  will  that  he  should  be  removed — it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
devise  some  pretext  to  justify  the  removal.  That  it  was  made  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  a  despotic  act  of  power — that  it  was  in- 
tended to  annoy  tlie  government  of  the  Company,  and  to  exalt  at  their  ex- 
pense the  ministers  of  the  Crown — ^that  its  object  was  to  force  on  India  a 
protege  of  the  party  who,  in  the  political  lottery,  had  just  drawn  the  great 
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prize^ — none  of  these  reasons  could  be  avowed.  Other  motives,  conse- 
quently^  were  put  forward  more  decent  though  less  real.  One  of  them  was 
no  less  absurd  in  itself,  than  it  was  insulting  to  the  entire  service  of  India, 
civil  and  military.  It  was  asserted  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  the  British  nation  at  the  native  courts,  that  the  Go- 
vernor-general should  be  a  man  of  high  rank  in  this  country.  This 
assertion  was  made  by  some  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who 
must  have  known  better.  Among  the  Mahomedans,  hereditary  rank  does  not 
exist,  unless  the  respect  which  has  been  sometimes  yielded  to  the  family  of 
the  Prophet  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  exception.  All  rank  is 
merely  official.  Those  distinctions  which,  in  the  Western  World,  have 
operated  so  powerfully,  and  which,  in  our  own  country,  are  so  highly- 
esteemed,  are  utterly  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mahomedan,  and  a  go- 
vernor in  whose  veins  circulated  "  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards," 
would  not,  on  that  account,  receive  one  iota  of  respect  But,  in  truth,  if 
the  feeling  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  were  different — if  they 
were  disposed  to  yield  to  birth  and  rank,  all  the  homage  accorded  to  tliem 
by  a  preux  chevalier  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  what  degree  of 
knowledge  is  an  Indian  potentate  likely  to  possess  of  Lodge*s  Peerage,  or 
of  that  very  interesting  volume,  common  though  it  be,  familiarly  known  as 
the  Red  Book  ?  What  knows  he  of  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  or  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  or  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  all  their  multiform  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  British  aristocracy?  But  though  of  all  these  things  he  is  as  igno- 
rant as  is  an  English  labourer  of  the  constitution  Bnd  government  of  China ;. 
tliough  a  Mahomedan  has  no  sympathy  with  our  notions  of  nobility,  and 
neither  Mahomedan  nor  Hindoo  can  have  any  skill  in  coronets,  the  authority 
and  influence  resulting  from  high  office  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  all ;  and 
the  immense  power  of  a  Governor-general,  by  whomsoever  wielded,  cannot 
fail  to  be  respected  in  a  country  where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  people 
of  all  gradations  have  ever  been  the  supple  slaves  of  power.  If  the  minis- 
ter of  the  day  could  succeed  in  appointing  his  cook  Governor-general  of 
India,  the  appointment  might  and  would  give  disgust  to  the  European  popu- 
lation— and  as  the  studies  of  the  new  functionary  had  Iain  in  a  widely  dif- 
ferent line,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  shew  but  an  indifferent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  government — but  the  native  population  and  the 
native  governments,  with  whom  he  would  have  to  maintain  the  accustomed 
relations,  would  receive  no  shock.  When  invested  witli  the  pomp,  and 
state,  and  power  of  his  office,  their  feelings  towards  him  would  be  just 
the  same  as  if  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  to  Charlemagne.  Actual  power 
and  actual  wealth  they  can  understand ;  but  their  imaginations  are  too  cold 
as  well  as  too  coarse  to  have  any  reverence  for  those  ideal  sources  of  dis- 
tinction which  among  a  more  refined  and  imaginative  people  are  of  such 
high  value.  The  opponents  of  Sir  George  Barlow  must  have  been  hardly 
pushed  for  an  argument,  when  they  stumbled  upon  one  so  untenable  as  this* 
But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  policy  or  the  equity  of  a  rule,  which 
should  utterly  and  peremptorily  exclude  the  regular  servants  of  the  Company 
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from  all  chance  of  arriving  at  the  highest  reward  which  the  Coofiany  has 
to  bestow?  What  must  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  which  dionkl  place 
under  a  ban  of  prohibition  the  highest  intellect  and  most  extensive  know- 
ledge if  foand  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  that  intellect  too  having  been 
exercised,  and  that  knowledge  matured,  in  the  very  place  and  anderthe  very 
circamstances  most  hkely  to  fit  the  possessor  for  the  very  office  to  which  he 
is  forbidden  to  aspire?  What  an  outrage  would  it  be  to  the  feelings  of 
thoee  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
India  and  the  protection  of  the  country,  if  they  were  to  be  told  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  be  permitted  to  attain  the  highest  place  in  the 
government !  that  the  veriest  idler  that  walks  St.  James' s-street  shall  be 
preferred  before  them,  because  they  do  not  possess  a  recommendation 
which,  in  India,  is  perfectly  useless !  It  is  true,  that  the  admission  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company  to  the  competition  for  the  prize  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  small  boon.  Even  if  it  were  always  bestowed  upon  one  of  them, 
the  number  who  could  attain  it  would  be  small,  and  as  such  an  arrangement 
is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired,  tiie  chance  of  any  individual  servant 
roust  be  trifling  indeed.  But  this  affects  not  the  question.  The  advan- 
tage given  by  admission  may  be  little,  but  the  insult  conveyed  by  exclusion 
is  great ;  and  slender  as  must  be  the  hope  which  any  one  can  cherish  of 
gaining  this  bright  object  of  ambitious  desire,  who  shall  say  that  it  will  be 
ineffective  ?  In  every  profession,  the  great  prizes  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
only  a  Tery  small  number  of  those  who  engage  in  it-^ew  clergymen  can 
hope  to  attain  the  primacy,  and  few  lawyers  the  custody  of  the  great  seal 
— but  it  would  justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  discouragement  to  rising 
talenty  as  a  withering  blight  upon  honest  ambition,  as  a  gross  affix»nt  to 
merit  of  humble  origin,  if  a  rule  existed  which  restricted  the  attainment 
ef  those  high  stations  exclusively  to  men  of  rank.  It  is  held  to  be  at 
ence  highly  creditable  to  our  country,  and  beneficial  to  its  interests,  that 
the  highest  offioes  both  in  church  and  the  state  may  be  attained  indepen- 
dently of  any  claims  derived  from  rank — that  they  are  open  to  the  compe- 
tition of  all  who  can  shew  the  necessary  qualifications.  Why  should  diat 
which  is  so  beneficial  in  England  be  so  injurious  in  India  ?  No  one  hat 
ever  proposed  to  exclude  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  from  the  field — 
they  may  and  ought  to  be  fairly  admitted  to  it.  For  the  purpose  of  binding 
India  more  closely  to  the  British  government,  it  may  be  desirable  that  the 
representative  of  the  crown  in  India  should  generally  be  chosen  from  the 
nobiKty  af  the  protecting  country.  Among  other  good  effects,  this  may 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  some  sm  all  degree  of  attention  to  interests 
which  have  been  almost  systematically  neglected  by  British  statesmen  and 
legislators.  But  an  occasional  deviation  from  the  established  practice  in 
favour  of  pre-eminent  talents  and  acquirements  in  a  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, would  be  likely  to  operate  most  beneficially  both  on  the  service  and  on 
the  inlerests  of  India.  No  set  of  Ministers  have  indeed  ever  avowed  that 
they  acted  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  servants  of  the  Company  from  any 
but  a  provisional  enjoyment  of  the  highest  post  both  in  point  of  honour  and 
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emolument ;  but  without  avowing  it,  they  have  generally  made  it  prettj 
clear  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  these  days  of  boasted  liberality,  so  far 
from  having  brought  any  relaxation  in  this  respect,  have  actually  rendered 
the  indulgence  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  servants  more 
hopeless  than  ever. 

Another  ground  taken  by  the  Ministers  of  1806  and  their  advocates 
was  somewhat  more  plausible, — the  alleged  necessity  for  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  even  this  plea  cannot  be  admitted  without  considerable  qualifioationa. 
That  confidence  which  results  from  the  character  of  the  individual  holding 
this  high  office  for  talent,  integrity,  discretion,    and  devotedness  to  the 
duties  of  his  station,  cannot,  indeed,  be  dispensed  with ;  but  the  confidenee 
depending  upon  cbnformity  of  political  opinion  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
unnecessary',  and  has,  in  practice,  been  almost  constantly  disregarded.     To 
the   instances  which  were  adduced   at  the   time    of  the   discussion,   the 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  made  several  additions.  Lord  Minto, 
the  choice  of  the  Whig  administration  of  1806,  was  permitted  to  retain  bift 
office  without  any  objection  during  the  successive  Tory  administrations  of 
the  Duke   of  Portland,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.     The 
Marquess  of  Hastings  was  actually  recommended  to  office  by  the  political 
party  of  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  the  steady  opponent ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  made  under  an  administration  coin- 
))0sed  of  his  own  personal  and  political  friends,  was  sanctioned  by  a  sub- 
sequent one  with  which  he  had  no  connection.     We  may  perhaps  regard 
the  liberality  displayed  in  one  of  these  instances  as  matter  of  regret,  but  they 
all  tend  to  shew  that  the  government  of  India  has  not  been  invariably  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  splendid  provision  for  some  influential  friend  of  the  reigning 
minister.     That  it  ought  not  to  be  so  viewed  will  be  at  once  admitt^ 
by  all  but  those  who  have  an  interest  in  defending  the  opposite  opinion. 
Removed  altogether  from  the  influence  of  roost  of  the  questions  which  here 
divide  men  into  factions,  can  there  be  any  valid  reason  why  India  and  its 
government  should  be  involved  in  the  vortex  of  European  politics  ?     The 
inconveniences  of  such  a  course  are  obvious;  and  they  are  so  great,  that  a 
single  glance  at  them  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that  if  the  happiness  of 
India,  or  its  retention  by  this  country,  be  worth  a  thought,  we  must  have 
the  forbearance  to  exempt  her  from  the  influence  of  our  own  party  disputes. 
If  it  be  necessary,  in  any  one  instance,  that  the  Governor^general  of  India 
should  be  a  member  of  that  political  party  which  happens  at  a  given  time  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  the  state,  it  must  be  necessary  in  every  other  in- 
stance.     If  one  party  may  demand  this,  it  must  be  conceded  to  all  parties. 
That  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  liberal,  cannot,  it  is  presumed, 
claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  privilege  of  nominating  its  own  friends  to 
the  government  of  India.     Grant  the  principle,  then,  that  there  must  be  a 
perfect  sympathy  of  feeling  between  the  governors  of  India  and  the  cabinet 
at  home,  and  it  follows,  that  the  Governor-general,  like  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant  of  Ireland,  must  be  changed  with  every  change  of  adminstration.    Let 
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tins  principle  be  onoe  recognised  and  acted  upon  to  its  full  extent,  and  all 
hope  of  effecting  improTemeot  in  the  vast  and  important  empire  subjected 
to  our  rale,  will  be  at  an  end.     But,  in  truth,  on  thiii  point  we  need  give 
onrseWes  little  concern,  for  we  should  M)on  Ite  relieved  from  the  trouble  of 
foveming  India ;  nor  could  such  an  event  be  regretted  by  any  friend  to 
justice,  seeing  how  grossly  we  had  betrayed  a  sacred  trust,  by  prostituting 
it  to  the  purposes  of  party.     Our  position  in  India,  though  on  the  whole  a 
subject  of  pride  and  congratulation,  is  not  such  as  to  permit  us  to  despise 
ordinary  precautions.     Not  only   have  we  active  and  insidious  enemies 
around,  but  even  within    our  own  territories ;    and  with  a  government 
veering  about  with  every  change  in  the  political  atmosphere,  what  would 
the  chance  fortlie  continuance  of  our  dominion  be  worth?     All  hope  of  a 
vigorous  government,— of  such  a  government  as  India  demands,  and  must 
possess,  or  she  is  lost, — would  be  at  an  end.     Hesitation  and  uncertainty 
would  characterize  all  the  proceedings  of  those  who  would  still  be  called  the 
goremors  of  India,  though  they  would   be  only  the  puppets  of  political 
gamblers  at  home.     Without  the   means  of  being  informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  protecting  country  until  some  months  afler  the  occurrence  of 
ihe  events  which  would  determine  the  destinies  of  India  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
land, no  rational  opinion  could  be  formed  of  tlie  probable  stability  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.   In  this  uncertainty,  a  Governor-general,  unless,  like 
some  that  we  have  seen,  he  happened  to  be  of  a  remarkably  active  temperament, 
would  most  probably  do  nothing  but  pocket  his  magnificent  income,  and 
on  the  receipt  of  every  instalment  bless  his  stars  for  his  good  luck.     Or  if, 
impelled  by  that  restless  spirit,  which   leads  some    men   into  perpetual 
action  without  end  or  object,  he  should  endeavour  to  carry  out  his  own 
opinions  or  those  of  his  party  into  actual  practice,  he   would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  whatever   he  might  do,  his  successor  would 
amuse  himself  by  undoing.    How  soon  that  successor  might  arrive,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  guess.     At  the  moment  when  a  governor-general 
was  debarking  at  Calcutta,  the  instrument  of  his  recall  might  be  signed,  and 
on  its  way  to  put  an  end  to  his  authority.     Nay,  before  he  reached  his 
destination — while  on  his   voyage,  luxuriating  in  the  splendid  visions  in 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  outgoing  Governors-general  indulge,  his  succes- 
sor might  be  on  the  sea  in  full  chase  of  him,  with  a  supersedeas  in  his 
pocket.     Let  us  look  back  only  nine  years  to  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
administrations  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Goderich,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — let  us  look  back  only  one  year,  and  find  Lord  Mel- 
bourne suddenly  displaced  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he,  afler  a  very 
brief  possession  of  office,  giving  way  to  Loid  Melbourne  again.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  case  in  connection  with  these  latter  changes,  and  it  happens  that 
the  supposition  will  not  be  a  very  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  facts. 
Let  us  suppose  tliat,  a  short  time  before  the  decease  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration,  a  Governor-general  had  been  appointed,  and  had  sailed  for 
India,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  noble  lord's  journey  to  Brighton.     Sir  Robert 
Peel  takes  the  helm  of  state,  and  recommends  another  governor-general,  a 
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of  course  he  would  have  done,  had  it  been  the  established  practice  to  change 
that  functionary  ivith  each  change  of  the  ministry  at  home.  In  such 
a  state  of  tilings  no  time  would  be  lost,  and  the  Conservative 
Governor-general  would  be  posted  off  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
new  administration  are  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  resign. 
Lord  Melbourne  returns  to  office,  and  his  first  act  is  to  procure  the  recal 
of  thie  Governor-general,  who  may  perhaps  be  at  Madeira,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  own  nominee,  who,  if  he  has  been  fortunate,  may  be 
just  receiving  his  first  impressions  of  the  City  of  Palaces — but  the  Conser- 
vative arrives,  and  the  Whig  departs  in  ill-humour  with  himself  and  every 
body  else.  If  by  great  good  fortune  he  should  encounter  the  vessel  whiob 
bears  his  reprieve,  he  may  turn  back  if  he  think  it  worth  while,  though,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  sense,  he  most  likely  will  not ;  but  the  most  probable 
chance  is  that  the  old  Governor  and  his  new  commission  will  cross  each 
other,  and  that  the  former  will  arrive  in  England,  either  to  be  bandied  back 
again  or  sullenly  to  decline  the  proffered  honour.  Would  not  this  be  a 
delectable  method  of  governing  a  great  empire  ?  How  stable  must.be  our 
sway,  under  such  a  system  !  how  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  India!  how  well  calculated  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  British  nation  ! 
But  such  rapid  changes  are  not  of  constant  occurrence.  A  ministry  in 
ordinary  circumstances  may  be  expected  to  endure  more  than  two  or  three, 
months.  Perhaps  it  may — but  the  political  barometer  at  the  present 
period  does  not  promise  any  very  settled  weather.  But  let  it  be  conceded 
that  a  ministry  may  generally  calculate  upon  a  longer  duration  than  was 
enjoyed  by  those  of  Lord  Goderich  and  8ir  Robert  Peel — let  us  allow  an 
average  of  three  years,  and  if  we  look  at  the  administrations  of  the  last 
century,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  this  will  not  be.  found  an 
unfair  allowance — ^tlien  every  three  years  there  will  not  only  be  a  chajige  of 
the  man,  but,  it  must  be  presumed,  a  corresponding  change  of  measures.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  British  statesmen  are  actuated  by  factious  or  selfish 
motives — we  must  give  them  the  credit  of  seeking  the  appointment  of  their 
own  friends,  solely  for  the  sake  of  extending  the  influence  of  their  owa 
opinions.  What  then  must  be  the  effect  upon  India  of  a  rapid  succession 
of  rulers,  selected  under  the  influence  of  every  varying  shade  of  party 
opinion?  What  but  an  unsteady  and  vacillating  policy,— -a  series  of  expe- 
riments, immature  and  ill-executed,  succeeding  each  other  like  a  phantas- 
magoria, and  leaving  as  few  traces  behind  them.  India  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  suffered  to  remain  stationary,  but  still  less  is  she  in  a  condition  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  indiscreet  experiment.  To  accelerate  her  career 
of  improvement  is  at  once  our  interest  and  our  duty ;  but  our  plans  of  im- 
provement must  be  well  devised  and  steadily  pursued,  or  they  will  end  in 
our  expulsion,  and  the  surrender  of  the  people  of  India  to  a  long  and  dreary 
night  of  barbarism  and  misrule.  If  Englishmen  should  ever  learn  to  feel 
justly  the  value  of  our  Indian  possessions — and  they  have  never  yet  felt  it— 
they  will  become  sensible  that  they  form  loo  precious  a  deposit  to  be  tam- 
pered w  ilh,  or  to  be  thrown  hecdlesbly  into  the  scramble  of  party. 
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But  the  evils  of  eternal  change  woald  not  be  confined  to  the  entail  upon 
India  of  a  weak  and  wavering  policy,  injurious  to  the  people  governed  and 
dishonourable  to  those  who  govern  them — the  general  character  of  the 
individuals  who  would  fill  the  office  of  Governor-general  would  be  lower 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Fligli-uiioded  men  would  hesitate  to  accept  an 
appointment  whioh^  with  all  its  splendour,  is  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niences and  privations^  if  the  tenure  were  understood  to  depend  upon  a 
point  so  utterly  beyond  calculation,  as  the  continuance  in  office  of  a  par- 
ticukr  party.  And  who  would  occupy  the  place  which  has  hitherto  been 
filled  by  those  who,  whatever  their  pretensions  in  other  respects,  were  at 
least  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour  ?  For  the  roost  part,  persons  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  who  would  speculate  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  salary  of  the 
Governor-general  for  a  few  months — men  without  talent,  character,  or  pro- 
perty, obsequiously  waiting,  hat  in  hand,  upon  the  party  to  which  they 
nigbt  happen  to  be  attached,  for  any  casual  donation  which  it  might  have 
to  bestow,  and  ready  for  an  eleemosynary  fee  to  run  on  any  errand,  although 
it  should  carry  them  half  across  the  globe.  Now  and  then,  the  monotony 
might  be  relieved  by  the  despatch  of  some  political  quack — some  legislative 
nostrum-monger,  panting  for  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of  his  grand 
state  panacea,  and  delighted  to  find  in  India  a  field  where  he  might  freely 
practise  without  any  fear  of  the  fate  that  awaits  the  vendors  of  Morison*s 
pills.  If  any  roan  of  better  class  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office, 
it  would  not  be  until  he  had  secured  a  snug  pension  or  comfortable  sinecure, 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

These  evils  are  not,  indeed,  likely  to  result  from  the  occasional  superces- 
sion  of  an  Indian  functionary  by  tlie  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  for  an  insuf- 
ficient reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all ;  but  they  are  consequences  resulting 
from  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent  the  principle  that  the  Governor-general  of 
India  roust  possess  the  full  confidence  of  the  existing  ministry.  Unless,  there- 
fore, any  one  set  of  ministers  can  convert  their  Cabinet  appointments  into 
patent  situations,  or  unless  the  professors  of  liberal  politics — for  they  alone 
have  hitherto  acted  u})on  the  principle— can  shew  that  the  privilege  of  remov- 
ing a  GU>vemor-general  who  is  displeasing  to  the  ministry,  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  no  party  but  their  own,  those  consequences  must  ensue  or  the  princi- 
ple most  be  given  up.  It  is  certainly  not  that  upon  which  the  laws  regulating 
the  Government  of  India  have  been  framed.  The  legislature  whichy  amid 
so  many  changes,  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  principle  of  vesting  the  patro- 
nage of  India  in  the  Company,  evidently  intended  to  disconnect  that  country 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  turmoil  of  party  contentions  at  home.  The 
minister,  therefore,  who  grasps  at  the  patronage  of  India,  though  he  may 
not  violate  the  letter  of  the  law,  evidently  outrages  its  spirit.  He  seeks  to 
acquire  that  which  the  Legislature  has  determined  he  ought  not  to  possess. 

The  Act  of  1784  undoubtedly  gives  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  recall, 
without  imposing  any  conditions  upon  its  exercise.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
extraordinary  if  such  a  power  had  been  withheld  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  enabling  the  King  s 
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Ministers  to  force  into  the  government  of  India  any  particular  individual. 
The  patronage  of  India  was  probably  vested  in  the  E^ast-India  Company, 
partly  from  the  consideration  that  the  local  and  peculiar  information  whiob 
they  possessed,  would  enable  them  to  estimate  the  wants  of  the  country 
more  accurately,  and  to  provide  for  them  more  judiciously,  than  a  ministry 
whose  attention  was  distracted  by  a  variety  of  subjects ;  partly  because  the 
Court  of  Directors  being  comparatively  a  permanent  body,  the  delicate 
connection  between  India  and  Great  Britain  would,  while  the  government 
was  in  their  hands,  be  in  a  great  measure  secured  from  the  sfaooks  wbieli  it 
would  be  liable  to  encounter  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  political  party ;  and 
partly  from  a  reluctance  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  If  these 
reasons  have  any  validity,  the  Directors  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
power  delegated  to  them  by  the  Legislature,  as  freely  and  independently  as 
possible ;  subject  to  no  control  but  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  state.  It  was  certainly  not  intended  to  give  to  the  ministry 
the  right  of  nomination  to  official  station  in  India,  and  the  power  of  govern- 
ing that  country  in  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were  merely  to 
register  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet.  Extraordinary  powers  should  be  re- 
served for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  it  seems  quite  impossible  for  any 
impartial  person  to  consider  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  1800,  as  one  of  those  extraordinary 
occasions  in  contemplation  of  which  the  power  was  granted,  and  the  actual 
rise  of  which  alone  can  justify  its  exercise.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  capri- 
cious course  pursued  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  prove  the  inconvenienee 
of  interfering  with  Indian  patronage  beyond  their  duty ;  and  that  their  duty 
is  simply  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  from  the  injury  that 
might  result  from  the  occupation  of  office  by  an  improper  person.  When 
the  change  of  ministry  was  in  progress,  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis  was  not  expected,  and  the  new  servants  of  the 
Crown  M'cre  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  one  in  his  place.  A  few  days 
were  sufficient  to  remove  this  impediment,  and  it  would  have  evinced  more 
respect  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  more  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Sit 
Greorge  Barlow,  as  well  as  more  consistency  and  dignity  in  their  own  con- 
duct, had  the  ministers  determined  to  suspend  proceedirTg  for  those  few 
days,  instead  of  hastily  ratifying  an  appointment  almost  immediately  to  be 
revoked.  When  they  had  decided  upon  the  person  whose  pretensions  to  the 
office  they  intended  to  support,  they  communicated  their  wishes  to  the 
Directors,  who  were  naturally  surprised  by  a  communication  so  unlooked- 
for.  They  were  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  levity  displayed  by  Ministers 
with  regard  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  whom  they  moreover  regarded  as  the 
fittest  person  to  conclude  those  negotiations  on  which  he  had  successfully 
entered ;  and  they  had  insuperable  objections  to  the  nobleman  recommended 
as  his  successor.  Into  the  nature  of  those  objections  it  is,  perhaps,  useless 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  inquire ;  but  there  were  undoubtedly  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  early  political  career  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that 
might  lead  prudent  men  to  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  him  to 
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viieU  the  mighty  and,  in  indiftoreet  hands,  the  dangerous  power  of  Gover- 
nor-genera] of  India-  Whether,  however,  the  objections  of  the  directors 
were  well  or  ill-founded,  the  ministry  had  no  right  to  judge ;  and  when  they 
percehed  the  little  probability  which  existed  of  overcoming  them,  both  du^ 
and  policy  should  have  forbidden  them  to  persevere.  By  calling  into  cxer- 
cise,  for  the  first  time,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  revoking  the 
appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  not  because  he  was  unfit  to  retain  it, 
bat  solely  to  make  way  for  their  own  nominee,  they  shewed  an  extraordi- 
nary dinregard  to  the  rights  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as  to  the 
welfare  of  India,  and  a  highly  reprehensible  desire  of  engrossing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  most  valuable  appointments  there.  Had  the  directors  been 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  the  government  of  India  would  have  been 
placed  in  abeyance,  and  a  contest  must  have  resulted,  as  litUe  calculated  to 
advance  the  dignity  of  the  contending  parties,  as  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  empire.  But  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  firm, 
were  not  factious ;  they  steadily  resisted  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  but  they  did  not  retaliate  upon  ministers,  by  naming  for  the 
office  a  person  disagreeable  to  the  Cabinet  and  hostile  to  its  policy.  When 
a  nobleman  was  recommended  in  whose  appointment  they  could  conscien- 
tioudy  acquiesce,  no  remains  of  ill-feeling  prompted  them  to  keep  alive 
differences  between  two  bodies  which  the  best  interests  of  the  state  require 
to  agree,  and  they  cheerfully  consented  to  appoint  Lord  Minto  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Sir  George  Barlow.  It  would  be  well  if  their  example  were 
more  generally  followed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  if  party  connection 
were  less  regarded,  and  personal  qualification  somewhat  more.  India  is 
not  like  Ireland,  essentially  mixed  up  with  party  opinion  and  feelings ;  she 
has  no  natural  connexion  with  them,  and  to  drag  her  into  conflicts  which  do 
not  and  cannot  concern  her,  is  doing  gross  wrong,  and  frustrating  to  a  great 
extent  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  bestowing  the  patronage  on  a  body 
of  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  likely  to  be  actuated  by  party  mo- 
tives. India  should  he  governed  with  a  strict  regard  to  her  own  benefit,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  England,  and  should  not  be  unnaturally  converted  into  a 
stage  for  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  political  partizans. 

But  the  supersession  of  Sir  George  Barlow  does  not  remain  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  interference  of  the  Cabinet  to  appropriate  the  patronage  of 
India.  A  more  recent  attempt  uf  the  like  nature  has  attracted  no  in- 
eonsiderable  portion  of  attention,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  has 
been  made  by  the  same  party.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Heytesbury  was 
made  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  certainly  not  on  party  principles. 
They  anticipated,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  approved  by  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  cabinet ;  for  it  would  have  been  both  foolish  and  factious  to  name  a 
person  for  an  office  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
when  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  such  approbation  would  be  withheld. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Court  in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  it 
is  believed,  was  unanimous ;  and  the  Crown,  by  its  official  organ,  approved 
of  their  choice.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  that  though   party'   spirit   at 
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that  lime  ran  unusually  high^  the  attempts  to  impugn  the  propriety  of  ihe 
appointment  were  few  and  feeble  ;  but^  according  to  the  old  proverb,  *^  new 
lords  "  introduce  "  new  laws."  The  solemn  ratification  of  the  Crown  bad 
been  affixed  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Heytesbury.  But  the  King's  new- 
advisers  determined  that  he  should  revoke  the  approval  which  he  had  so 
recently  bestowed.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  ascribing  this  and  similar 
acts  to  the  Crown  we  are  using  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  in  fact  what  is  called 
the  pleasure  of  the  King  is  but  the  pleasure  of  his  ministers,  who  hold  their 
places  nominally  by  his  will,  but  virtually  by  that  of  Parliament.  Still,  there 
is  something  indecent  in  thus  c&sting  upon  the  Sovereign  a  levity,  of  which 
he  is  perfectly  innocent;  in  making  him  a  stalking-horse  for  ministerial 
ambition  and  intrigue.  The  cases  of  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Lord  Heytes- 
bury are  not  perfectly  similar  in  their  circumstances.  In  the  former,  it  was 
understood  that  the  appointment  was  only  for  a  limited  term.  Lord  Heytes- 
bury was  intended  to  be  permanent.  With  regard  to  Sir  George  Barlovr^ 
the  ministry  turned  round  upon  themselves.  In  revoking  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Heytesbury,  they  adopted  a  mode  not  the  most  fair  or  courteous,  of 
aiming  a  blow  at  their  opponents.  Sir  George  Barlow  was  in  India  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment — Lord  Heytesbury  had  not  quitted  England  after 
receiving  his.  But  this  circumstance  surely  could  not  be  allowed  any 
effect.  Lord  Heytesbury  was  fit  to  be  Governor-general,  or  he  was  unfit. 
If  unfit,  he  ought  to  have  been  displaced  notwithstanding  he  might  have 
been  actually  exercising  his  functions  in  Calcutta;  if  fit,  be  ought  not  to  have 
been  superseded  because  he  happened  to  be  still  sojourning  in  England.  If 
it  be  justifiable  to  prevent  a  governor  from  proceeding  whom  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  to  recall  from  India,  the  government  of  that  country 
must  altogether  depend  upon  the  chapter  of  accidents.  The  most  impor- 
tant events,'  indeed,  have  ofleu  been  thus  brought  about ;  but  here  is  the 
administration  of  a  great  empire  deliberately  placed  at  the  mercy  of  acci- 
dents— among  others,  of  the  wind  and  the  weather,  of  all  things  the  most 
variable  and  uncertain. 

it  would,  most  surely,  not  be  decent  to  avow  this  as  a  cabinet  princi- 
ple ;  it  far  surpasses  in  enormity  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  judge,  who,  after 
hearing  the  causes  brought  before  him,  decided  them  by  the  casting  of  the 
dice,  for  the  interests  involved  are  much  greater,  and  the  possible  mischief 
much  more  serious.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  Lord  Heytesbury  and  Lord 
Auckland  no  comparison  can  be  made.  What  the  latter  will  do  as  Governor- 
general  of  India,  we  know  not  yet ;  what  the  former  would  have  done,  we 
never  can  know.  But  in  taking  leave  of  a  subject,  little  creditable  to 
the  character  of  British  politics,  two  remarks  may  be  made.  First,  that  the 
champions  of  liberality  have  been,  at  every  period,  far  less  tolerant  of  po- 
litical differences  than  those  whom  they  brand  as  its  enemies ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  the  supersession  of  Lord  Heytesbury  the  champions  of  economy  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which,  according  to  law, 
had  been  awarded  to  that  nobleman  as  his  outfit ;  the  same  expenditure  being 
again  necessary  in  order  to  set  Lord  Auckland  afloat  for  India. 
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MISSIONARY  VOYAGE  TO  THE  NORTH-EAST  COAST 
OF  CHINA. 

Tub  London  Missionary  Society,  ha?ing  determined  to  make  mi  effort  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Scriptares  on  the  coast  of  China, 
employed  on  this  expedition  the  Rer.  W.  H.  Medhtirst,  who  has  devoted  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  to  the  Chinese  mission  in  Bata?ia  and  other 
places  in  the  Indian  Archipelago^  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  several  dialects 
of  the  Chinese  language.  This  gentleman  accordingly  arrived  at  Canton  in 
June  last,  but  could  meet  with  no  vessel  suited  to  his  purpose  till  August, 
when  he  engaged  the  American  brig  Huron  for  three  months.  The  vessel  was 
of  the  burthen  of  £11  tons,  manned  with  twelve  men,  and  armed  with  two 
guns  and  some  swivels.  A  few  bags  of  nee  were  taken  on  board,  to  be  sold  or 
not ;  but  the  cargo  consisted  of  20,000  volumes  of  books  on  theological  sub- 
jects, including  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Medhurst  took  with  him 
an  American  (a  missionary,  we  believe,)  named  Stevens,  who  has  furnished  to 
the  Chinese  Repository  a  copy  of  his  journal  of  this  voyage,  of  which  the 
foHowiog  is  a  resumS  : — 

The  vessel  sailed  from  the  Cum-sing-moon  on  the  26th  August,  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight  after  getting  out  of  the  Lema  passage,  rounded  the  eastern 
point  of  Shan-tung  promontory,  situated  in  lat.  37^  2y  N.,  long.  122^  45^  E., 
and  anchored  in  the  excellent  harbour  of  Wei-hae-wei,  in  lat.  37^  50^  N.,  long. 
12i^  \2f  £.,  which  was  the  place  proposed  for  commencing  their  work.  Not  a 
tail  was  seen,  nor  any  movement,  but  that  of  sending  off  from  the  island  of 
Lew-kung-taou  (which  shelters  the  harbour  on  the  north  and  north-east} 
several  loaded  boats  towards  the  town  ofWei-hae.  In  order  to  remove  all 
apprehensions  which  might  be  excited  at  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  ship,  the 
missionaries  landed  at  a  village  on  the  island.  Most  of  the  people  fled  from  the 
beach,  but  a  few  of  the  oldest  or  boldest  remained,  who,  when  they  heard  Mr. 
Medhurst  address  them  in  their  own  language,  invited  him  and  his  companion 
ipto  a  house,  as  the  rain  was  falling  heavily.  When  told  the  object  of  the 
visit,  they  accepted,  cautiously,  one  or  two  copies  of  the  books,  alleging  that 
few  of  the  poor  people  could  read.  The  house,  like  the  others,  was  built  of 
granite,  and  covered  with  thatch-work ;  it  had  neither  floor  nor  seats,  except 
the  bed,  beneath  which  was  the  fire-place !  It  was  soon  filled  with  people, 
who  were  in  no  wise  uncivil. 

In  th#  afternoon  of  the  next  day  (September  12th),  a  boat  came  alongside 
^  brig,  with  three  naval  officers  and  a  train  of  followers,  who  inquired  of  Mr. 
Medhurst  his  name,  c«antry,  and  object.  He  informed  them  he  had  come  to 
distribute  books  teaching  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  communicate  oral  instruc- 
tion respecting  Christianity,  and  to  give  medicines  to  the  sick.  They  inquired 
for  the  books,  and  took  away  a  plentiful  supply,  stating  that  the  superior 
officer  of  Wei-hae  would  have  come  ofi*  to  pay  his  respects,  but  for  the  incle- 
ment weather. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  the  weather  being  fine,  the  party  prepared  for  another 
visit  ashore.  They  pot  a  number  of  books  and  the  medicine-chest  into  the 
boat,  and  proceeded  westward  to  a  distant  village,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
Wei-hae.  They  gave  books  on  board  the  junks  they  passed,  and  landed  amidst 
a  crowd  of  people,  amongst  whom  they  began  immediately  distributing  books. 
An  officer,  who  had  hailed  them  when  in  the  boat,  now  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  advancing,  first  by  entreaties,  then  by  taking  Mr.  Medhurst  by  the 
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arras.  They,  however,  pressed  on  till  they  came  to  the  village,  where  the 
chief  officer  (who  had  gone  to  visit  the  brig),  having  landed  from  his  junk, 
received  them.  He  wore  a  blue  button,  and  was  a  Uan-Ueang^  or  sub-colonel. 
One  of  his  lieutenants,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  assuming  a  stern  counte- 
nance and  angry  manner,  asked  whence  they  came  and  their  business.  Mr. 
Medhurst  replied,  that  he  was  an  Englishman  come  to  do  good  by  distributing^ 
books  and  medicines.  The  officer  then  desired  them  to  go  on  board  a  jiMik» 
that  they  might  confer  on  the  subject.  Mr.  M.  insisted  upon  first  taking  m 
walk  in  the  town.  The  officers,  thereupon,  placed  themselves  before  the 
party,  stating  that  the  laws  of  the  celestial  empire  forbade  foreigners  from 
setting  foot  in  it.  Mr.  Medhurst  observed  that  these  laws  could  refer  only  to 
enemies,  not  to  him  and  his  companions  who  came  only  to  do  good;  and  he 
proposed  that  they  should  discuss  the  matter  in  some  house  over  a  cup  of  tea. 
The  chief  officer  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  lieutenant)  proposed  entering  a 
temple  hard  by,  whither  the  whole  assemblage  proceeded.  Upon  reaching  the 
temple,  Mr.  Medhurst  and  his  companion,  **  finding  none  to  hinder  them, 
determined  not  to  stop  at  present,  but  went  forward,  over  hill  and  dale,  till 
they  reached  a  high  summit,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Chlh*le."  They  returned  to  the  temple,  where  the 
officers  were  awaiting  them.  It  was  a  neat  building,  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  officers  received  the  party  standing,  and  offered  Mr.  M.  the 
highest  place.  Tea  was  brought  in,  and  the  object  of  the  visitors  was  again 
stated,  and  accompanied  by  a  short  exposition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  The  officers  appear  to  have  acted  with  urbanity;  they  said  they  were 
well  assured  of  their  visitors*  friendly  intentions,  but  their  orders  left  them  no 
discretion  to  permit  their  intercourse  with  the  people ;  that  they  saw  no  other 
objection  to  the  distribution  of  the  books,  which  they  had  read,  and  which, 
though  they  differed  in  some  respects  from  their  own  classics,  yet  contained 
many  good  things.  They  offered  supplies  of  provisions,  but  these  were  declined. 
Mr.  Medhurst  declared  that  they  did  not  come  to  trade,  which,  he  knew,  was 
confined  to  Canton ;  and  that,  **  if  the  government  is  really  so  absurd  as  to 
design  to  prevent  good  men  from  speaking  to  their  fellow-men,  and  doing  them 
any  offices  of  kindness  and  good-will  in  their  power,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty, 
notwithstanding  any  such  prohibitions,  to  obey  God  rather  than  roan."  After 
some  complimentary  expressions  in  answer,  the  conference  broke  up. 

The  crowd  had  now  greatly  increased,  and,  on  reaching  the  beach,  the  party 
determined  to  distribute  some  books  amongst  the  people.  A  basket-full  was 
accordingly  brought  out  of  the  boat,  but  an  officer  ordered  it  back  again.  As 
soon  as  it  was  opened,  however,  the  crowd  rushed  suddenly  forward,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  police,  seized  the  books. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  landed,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  books, 
on  the  bland  of  Le^-kung-taou,  where  they  met  with  no  impediment.  They 
then  crossed  the  bay  again,  re-landed  on  the  main,  and  entered  a  village,  pass- 
ing from  house  to  house,  giving  books  and  conversing  familiarly  with  the  inha- 
biunts.  The  females  were  shy  and  withdrew.  In  other  places  they  were 
ordered  in-doors  or  into  the  fields. 

The  villages  in  Shan-tung  are  marked  by  clumps  of  trees.  Many  of  the  hills 
were  cultivated,  and  nearly  all  were  covered  with  a  green  sward.  The  villages 
are  situated  in  the  temperate  and  fertile  vallies  between  the  hills  of  this  most 
hilly  country.  The  bouses  never  stand  alone,  but  are  built  in  clusters  of 
from  S5  to  500. 

Encouraged  by  the  favourabltt  disposition  of  the  people,  the  missionaries 
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resolved  to  visit  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  where  they  could  discern  nume- 
rous  villages,  and  to  coast  it  round  to  the  vrestem  side.  They  landed  on  a 
imall  eminence,  mounted  as  usual  with  a  watch-tower,  attended  by  one  sailor 
to  carry  the  books,  and  proceeded  directly  towards  the  nearest  village.  At  a 
public  threshing-floor  at  the  entrance,  they  were  met  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  with  the  school-master  at  their  head,  to  whom  they  announced  their 
errand,  proceeding  to  distribute  books,  which  were  readily  received.  As  they 
proceeded  over  the  hills  to  other  villages,  the  peasantry,  who  were  diligently 
employed  in  cultivation,  greeted  them  with  cheerful  words,  and  directed  them 
on  their  way.  Their  stock  of  books  was  soon  exhausted,  and  they  sent  down 
to  the  boat  for  more.  In  these  two  days,  the  number  of  books  distributed  was 
1,000  volumes  of  100  pages  each.  In  some  places  they  were  received  suspi- 
ciously ;  at  others  the  applicants  were  clamorous,  and  too  eager  to  wait  for  the 
r^lar  distribution.  "  Sometimes,"  says  the  Journal,  *'  we  found  them  more 
ravenous  for  books,  and  sometimes  also  afraid  to  take  any  at  all ;  but  this  is 
nearly  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which  we  were  ever  treated  by  the  people, 
when  free  from  the  influence  of  the  officers  of  government."  In  one  of  the 
villages,  it  is  remarked,  the  urgency  of  the  people  for  the  books  did  not  arise 
from  a  just  value  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the  choice  was  determined  by  the 
colour  of  the  cover  1 

During  their  absence,  two  junks,  with  a  large  party  of  soldiers,  visited  the 
brig ;  but,  learning  from  a  card,  which  Mr.  Medhurst  had  left  on  board,  that 
he  had  gone  on  shore,  the  officers,  who  acted  in  a  very  friendly  way,  contented 
themselves  with  examining  every  thing  in  the  vessel,  and  taking  away  some 
books. 

On  the  15th  they  weighed  anchor,  and  after  two  days  came  into  the  spacious 
bay  of  Ke-shan-so,  about  forty-seven  miles  west  of  Wei-hae.  This  bay  is 
formed  on  the  north-west  by  the  high  and  bold  cape  of  Zeu-oo-taou,  and  by  the 
Kung-knng-taou  group  of  islands  on  the  north-east,  extending  also  several 
miles  southward  into  the  main  land.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  which  stands  on  the  west  side,  and  which  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable business,  being  an  open  port,  where  many  junks  touch  on  their  way 
to  the  north.  The  chart  of  the  harbour  by  Ross  is  well  executed,  except  that 
the  eastern  sand-bank,  as  laid  down  by  him,  does  not  extend  sufficiently  far 
from  the  island.  This  bank  was  found  to  be  very  bold,  having  seven  fathoms 
at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  a  safe  channel  between  it  and  the  island  from 
which  it  appears  to  put  off*.  The  whole  coast  of  the  extensive  bay  appeared 
dotted  with  villages  of  white-walled  houses  in  clusters  of  trees ;  whilst  the 
skirts  of  the  town  of  Ke-shan-so  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  another  bay  further 
to  the  west. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  tour  of  the  villages,  as  in  other  parts,  they  were 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  gladly  received  the  books,  but  refused  to  admit 
the  missionaries  into  their  villages.  One  man  said  it  was  against  the  law  for 
foreigners  to  enter  their  country ;  another  man,  an  elder  of  one  of  the  vil- 
lages, impressed  his  fellow-villagers  with  the  belief  that  the  foreigners  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  few  ventured  to  receive  any 
books.  Upon  this,  the  party  determined  to  push  on  to  Ke-shan-so.  Taking 
to  their  boat,  they  passed  a  white  tower,  where  a  few  men  were  on  the  look- 
out, and  landed  amidst  a  crowd,  who,  on  hearing  the  object  of  the  visit,  and 
seeing  the  books,  were  so  rude  and  outrageous,  that  they  overturned  the 
sailor  who  carried  them,  and  bore  off"  the  volumes  by  violence.  The  magis- 
trates interfered,  and,  in  great  wrath  at  the  tumult^  were  proceeding  to  ba&ti- 
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nado  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  it ;  two  or  three  poor  fellows  had  been 
seized  by  the  queue,  preparatory  to  the  infliction,  when  Mr,  Medhurst  came 
up  and  entreated,  in  a  courteous  manner,  that  they  might  be  pardoned.  The 
oflficer  coldly  desired  Mr.  M.  to  mind  his  own  business ;  the  latter  replied  that 
it  was  his  business  to  interfere,  as  he  had  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  the 
tumult,  and  he  should  consider  the  punishment  of  these  men  a  premeditated 
insult  offered  to  him.  The  officers,  at  length,  promised  to  release  the  men 
when  he  departed ;  but,  upon  Mr.  Medhurst  assuming  a  bolder  tone,  and  say* 
ing  lie  would  not  stir  till  he  saw  the  men  released,  the  officers  yielded  io  an 
instant,  and  became  more  civil.  These  coucessions,  which  are  comroonlj 
imputed  to  fear,  are  more  probably  the  effect  of  courtesy. 

Next  day  they  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  passed  through  all 
the  villages  in  that  quarter,  being  *'  every- where  treated  with  suspicion,  yet  not 
with  distinct  unfriendliness."  At  the  entrance  of  one  village,  two  elders 
addressed  them  :  *'  we  have  seen  your  books,"  said  they,  "  and  neither  desire 
nor  approve  of  them ;  in  the  instructions  of  our  sage  we  have  sufficient,  and 
they  are  far  superior  to  any  foreign  doctrines  you  can  bring;  we  do  not  want 
your  books  :  there  is  the  road— go."  On  their  return  to  the  boats  this  day, 
they  observed,  for  the  first  time,  a  war-junk,  which  came  from  the  westward 
round  Cape  Zeu-oo-taou. 

The  next  day,  whilst  the  missionaries  were  on  shore»  visiting  the  villages 
which  lined  the  bay  (where  the  books  were  received  *'  neither  too  eagerly  nor 
too  indifferently,"]  the  brig  was  visited  by  several  officer^,  with  a  lai^ge  train, 
who  conducted  themselves  with  |K>liteness,  and  left  a  card,  importing  that  they 
bad  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  '*  supercargo,"  and  inviting  him  to  meet 
the  general  of  the  district  at  Ke-shan-so,  the  ensuing  day,  *'  that  he  may 
suitably  arrange  matters."  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  September,  the  mission- 
aries complied  with  this  invitation.  On  landing,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the 
crowds  and  the  bustle,  that  it  was  no  common  day.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  them  waiting  in  the  rain,  on  the  pretext  that  seme  officers  had  not 
arrived ;  but,  on  Mr.  Medhurst's  objecting  to  this  incivility  towards  guests, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  custom-house,  where  two  state-chairs  were  placed 
for  them.  During  the  long  time  they  were  detained  here,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  great  general,  Mr.  Medhurst,  observing  some  Fiih«keen  people  amongst 
the  immense  crowd  of  curious  spectators,  addressed  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  pleased  them  as  much  as  it  displeased  the  officers,  who  did  not 
understand  it.  Several  hours  elapsed  before  the  audience  was  duly  arranged, 
during  part  of  which  time,  the  missionaries  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the 
town.  The  discussions  about  the  ceremonies  were  brief.  When  they  were 
told  that  it  was  the  custom  to  **  knock  head  "  on  coming  into  the  presence  of 
such  exalted  personages,  Mr.  Medhurst  cut  the  matter  short  by  saying  that 
they  reserved  prostrations  for  the  Superior  Being  alone,  and  that  they  should 
pay  respect  in  their  national  mode,  as  was  customary  to  persons  of  rank.  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  hall  of  audience,  preceded  by  heralds  and  horse- 
men, and  introduced  by  two  fine-looking  officers.  We  now  quote  the  Journal : 

*'  No  one  entered  with  us,  but  the  paved  way  to  the  temple  was  lined  with 
twenty- five  unarmed  soldiers  on  each  side,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  semir 
circle.  These  were  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest  soldiers  I  have  ever  seen 
in  China ;  of  a  size  fit  for  grenadiers,  and,  for  a  wonder,  clad  in  clean  uniform. 
Behind  the  altar,  and  in  front  of  the  gods,  sat  two  officers,  preserving,  as  we 
approached,  the  most  immoveable  rigidity  of  limb,  and  muscle,  and  eye,  look* 
ing  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.    When  wc  came  to  the  threshotd,  in  froat  of 
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then,  we  took  off  our  bats  and  saluted  them  with  a  respectful  bow.    They 
retemed  it  in  successioOy  by  slowly  raising  their  united  hsnds  to  a  level  with 
their  cbio,  and  slightly  inclining  the  head.    One  of  the  attendants^  of  whom 
there  were  six  or  eight  on  each  side,  then  motioned  us  to  take  seats  arranged 
lower  on  the  left  hand.    The  inferior  officer  held  the  right  seat ;  he  was  the 
dte^  of  Tang-chow-foo,  and  wore  a  bhie  crystal  button.    His  attendants 
were  well-dressed.    The  officer  who  was  seated  on  the  left  hand  was  named 
Chow,  and  a  («aag-cAtn,  or  military  general ;  he  wore  a  red  button  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  was  adorned  with  a  peacock's  feather,  and  a  string  of  court- 
beads.    His  attendants  never  spoke  to  him  but  with  bended  knee.    The  eke^oo 
was  the  chief  speaker,  and  a  lawyer-like  examiner.    His  inquiries  were  direct* 
ed  entirely  to  Mr.  M.,  and,  as  usual,  regarded  his  country  and  object  in  coming 
hither.    But  he  proceeded  much  further,  and  extended  his  questions  to  many 
other  topics,  making  minute  and  judicious  inquiries.    His  enunciation  was 
rtpid  and  guttural,  and  had  not  only  the  peculiarities  of  the  Shan-tung  dialect, 
hot  partook  also  of  the  court  dialect.    Hence  it  was  sometimes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  catch  his  meaning,  while  one  of  his  attendants,  who  also  spoke 
the  court  dialect,  was  perfectly  and  easily  understood.    I  give  the  following 
Dotes  of  this  interview  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Medhurst :  '  He  asked  who  this 
Jesus  was,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chrittf  which  he  found  in 
our  books ;    which  gave  roe  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  Gospel  of  our 
Saviour.    Here  the  general  interposed,  with  his  gruff  voice :  "  How !  do  you 
come  to  China  to  exhort  people  to  be  good  ?    Did  we  suppose  there  were  no 
good  people  in  China  ?'*    **  No  doubt,**  I  replied,  '*  they  are  good  to  some 
extent,  but  they  are  not  all  to ;  and  they  are  all  ignorant  of  the  salvation  of 
Jesus.**    **  We  have  Confucius,'*  said  the  che-foo^  **  and  his  doctrines,  which 
hsve  sufficed  for  so  many  ages;  why  need  we  any  further  sage?"    **Confu- 
chis,"  I  replied,  **  taught,  indeed,  moral  and  social  duties,  but  he  revealed 
nothing  respecting  divine  and  eternal  things,  and  did  nothing  for  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race ;  wherefore  it  was  by  no  means  superfluous  to  have  another 
teacher  and  a  Saviour,  such  as  was  proposed  to  them."    "  In  your  opinion  it 
may  be  good,  but  in  ours  it  is  evil,  and  these  doctrines  tend  only  to  corrupt 
the  people,  and  their  dissemination  therefore  cannot  be  permitted.  We  neither 
wsDt  nor  will  we  have  your  books,  and  you  ought  not  to  go  from  place  to  place 
distributing  them,  contrary  to  law."    **  What  law,  if  you  please?"  I  replied. 
**  1  have  read  the  laws  of  the  present  dynasty,  but  do  not  recollect  any  against 
distributing  good  books.*'    ^  That  against  the  dissemination  of  corrupt  doc- 
trines." Here  they  spoke  so  rapidly,  and  so  close  upon  each  other,  as  to  leave 
iBe  no  chance  to  thrust  in  a  word,  unless  by  violent  interruption.    When  I 
thought  of  doing  so,  at  last,  ^  listen,**  said  the  attendants,  "  to  the  words  of 
the  great  men ;"  so  that,  when  I  perceived  they  would  have  all  the  conversa- 
^n  to  themselves,  I  was  not  sorry  to  let  the  topic  be  changed.    The  cke^foo 
then  asked  whether  the  vessel  was  mine,  what  was  the  price  of  chartering  her, 
whether  the  money  was  my  own,  or  furnished  by  government.    I  informed  him 
thst  the  money  was  raised  by  a  society  of  private  Christians  at  home ;  that  the 
nine  society  was  sending  the  Gospel  not  only  to  China,  but  to  many  other 
pvts  of  the  world,  according  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour.    They  then 
ttked  where  the  books  were  made,  and  where  I  had  learned  the  language.    I 
>08wered,  that  many  of  them  were  made,  under  my  own  inspection,  at  Batavia* 
where  I  had  picked  up  the  language  among  the  Chinese  emigrants.    He  then 
inquired  the  numbers  of  these  emigrants,  and  from  what  provinces  they  came,  and 
whether  they  ail  became  Roman  Catholics  in  foreign  lauds,  I  replied,  that  they 
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generally  retained  their  religion,  but  that  I  knew  little  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  we  had  no  connection  whatever.  Here  the  old  general  interrupted  the  coo- 
▼ersation,  and  gave  me  his  vUvmatum  :  **  he  would  advise  me  to  return  to  my 
own  country  as  soon  as  possible^  and  tell  those  that  sent  me,  it  was  all  labour 
in  vain,  and  money  thrown  away,  to  attempt  to  introduce  books  into  China, 
for<  none  except  a  few  vagrants  on  the  coast  either  would  or  could  receive 
them  ;  that  the  orders  from  court  were  to  treat  foreigners  with  kindness  and 
liberality,  whenever  they  came,  but  by  no  means  to  allow  them  to  stay  and 
propagate  their  opinions.  Accordingly,  they  had  provided  for  us  a  liberal  pre- 
sent, with  which  they  hoped  we  would  be  content  to  depart,  but  by  no  means 
to  touch  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  lest  we  might  not  be  so  well  treated, 
and  disagreeable  consequences  should  ensue ;  that,  as  they  had  treated  us 
politely,  in  return  we  ought  to  treat  them  with  politeness  by  touching  at  no 
place  in  Shan-tung,  all  of  which  was  under  his  jurisdiction.*'  I  thanked  him 
for  their  liberality,  but,  perceiving  they  meant  to  assume  the  air  of  benefactors, 
told  them  I  could  not  think  of  receiving  anything  without  making  some  return. 
This  they  said  could  never  be  allowed. 

^  Among  other  inquiries  they  asked  of  what  country  Mr.  Stevens  was,  and 
when  I  told  them  from  New  England,  the  che-foo  again  struck  off  with  a  whole 
new  series  of  interrogatories.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  is  there  a  New  as  well  as 
an  Oid  England  ?*'  **  Yes,  as  also  a  new  and  an  old  world."  I  then  related 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  colonizing  a  part  of  it  by  the 
subjects  of  England.  **  Under  what  government  is  this  new  country,  and  who 
h  the  king?"  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  astonish  them  by  declaring  that 
the  country  had  no  king,  but  two  great  elective  assemblies,  and  a  president,  all 
chosen  by  the  people,  whose  wishes  were  consulted  in  every  thing  that  regarded 
government ;  that,  after  four  years,  the  president  is  re-elected,  or  another  is 
ehosen  in  his  place,  and  he  returns  to  private  life  again.  They  asked  what  be- 
came of  the  old  president,  and  whether,  on  going  out  of  office,  he  did  not  use 
his  power  to  excite  rebellion,  and  create  a  party  in  his  favour.  At  all  this  news 
they  could  scarcely  cease  wondering.  They  inquired  how  I,*  an  Old  Englaoder, 
could  so  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Stevens,  a  New  Englander ;  which  gave  occa- 
sion  to  describe  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  nations,  as  well  as 
our  own  coincidence  of  views  and  feelings.  Besides  these  and  other  topics, 
the  che-foo  described  the  reception  or  rather  rejection  of  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy,  in  order  to  show  the  small  value  attached  to  foreign  intercourse  by 
the  emperor.  He  also  alluded  to  and  inquired  after  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Gutzlaff, 
and  Gordon,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  all  those  expeditions,  so  far  as 
the  Chinese  account  could  make  him  informed.  It  was  now  dark,  while  yet 
the  conference  was  scarce  closed.  The  same  style  of  ceremony  was  observed 
on  retiring  as  on  entering,  and  we  departed  on  friendly  but  not  cordial 
lermsv" 

The  party  now  deliberated  upon  their  ulterior  proceedings, — whether  to  pro- 
ceed further  to  the  west,  or  to  return  round  the  promontory  of  Shan-tung. 
Several  considerations  induced  them  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  amongst  which 
were  the  danger  of  exposure  to  a  north-east  gale,  and  the  certainty  that  their 
Rirther  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  must  be  much  impeded,  if  not  pre- 
vented, by  the  interference  of  the  government  They,  therefore,  relinquished 
their  first  intention  of  going  to  Tang-chow-foo,  and  returned  to  Wei-hae.  On 
the  23d,  they  ran  round  the  cape,  and  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  pro- 
vince a  short  distance  from  land.  Several  capacious  bays  were  observed, 
whose  distant  shores  were  sprinkled  with  numerous  villages^  There  are  several 
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instances  in  which  the  coaftt  is  inaccurately  laid  down  in  the  charts.    They 
landed  at  Tsing-hae^wei,  a  walled  place  of  fome  consideratiou.    The  town,  aa 
well  as  the  defences,  is,  however,  going  to  decay.  This  is  the  case  all  along  the 
coast  of  Shao-tung.    '*  Everywhere  there  are  look-out  towers^  on  the  hills, 
^lUeo  to  ruins ;  forts  dbmantled^  or  nearly  so ;  and  long  lines  of  mud  furtific»> 
tiops  inclosing  many  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  are  now  turned  to  cultivated 
fields  without  a  building  within  the  walls,  and  others  still  inclose  a  small  hanK- 
let,  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  fortress,  where  perhaps  the  enemies  of  their 
GOiintry  were  once  withstood."    Here  tliey  distributed  books,  and  commenced 
an  excursion  into  the  interior,  but  were  annoyed  by  an  attendant  officer  on 
horseback,  who  warned  the  people  against  holding  intercourse  with  them.    By 
taking  to  the  boat,  and  sailing  around  into  a  deep  bay,  farther  inkind^  they 
escaped  pursuit,  and  enjoyed  the  whole  day  among  the  villagers.  Though  they 
were  cautious  and  reserved,  yet  they  were  ever  friendly ;  but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive many  books.     Having  never  seen  foreigners  before,  some  of  them  being 
quite  ignorant  of  the  name  of  England*  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  being 
presented  with  books  by  such  strange-looking  men.    As  in  all  other  places^  the 
people  appeared  to  be  very  industriously  engaged,  some  in  ploughing,  others  in 
reaping,  some  carrying  out  manure,  and  others  bringing  home  produce  $  num- 
bers were  collected  on  the  threshing-floors,  winnowing,  sifting  and  packing 
wheat,  rice,  millet,  pease,  and  in  drying  maize  or  Indian  com«    Sometimes 
they  scarcely  turned  aside  from  their  work  to  gaze  at  the  strangers.    Their 
teams  for  ploughing  exhibited  ludicrous  combinations.     Sometimes  a  cow  and 
an  ass,  or  a  cow,  an  ox,  and  an  ass,  or  a  cow  and  two  asses,  or  four  asses^ 
were  yoked  abreast.    The  women  had  all  small  feet,  and  throughout  Shan- 
tung were  of  a  pale  and  sallow  aspect,  much  unlike  the  healthy  and  robust  look 
of  the  men.    They  were  not  always  shy,  but  were  generally  ill-clad  and  ugly, 
labouring  in  the  fields  apparently  little  less  than  the  men.    But,  on  several 
occasions,  young  ladies  were  seen  clothed  in  gay  silks  and  satins,  riding  on 
asses,  sitting  astride  on  the  top  of  a  bag  that  almost  covered  up  the  donkey  on 
which  they  rode;  the  ass  was  always  led  by  the  hand  of  a  man. 

The  two  following  days  were  spent  at  anchor  and  in  beating  twenty  miles  to 
the  westward  along  the  coast  towards  Hae-yang  been.  The  29th  was  spent  on 
shore  among  the  villages.  There  was  nothing  to  remark  except  an  increasing 
(ear  manifest  among  the  people  of  having  intercourse  with  and  receiving  books 
from  them.  One  or  two  policemen  in  disguise  were  observed  following  them, 
and  alarming  the  people  by  words  and  signs,  so  that  they  often  refused  books. 
la  one  or  two  villages  they  received  none  at  all.  The  next  day  they  sailed 
westward,  about  fideea  miles,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a  fine  land-locked  har- 
bour, in  four  fathoBM,  which  they  supposed  must  lead  to  the  town,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  Ibrt  on  a  hill  confirmed  this  opinion.  In  the  afternoon, 
therefore,  leaving  the  vessel,  they  stood  into  a  shoal  bay  which  runs  up  far 
into  the  land.  Here  was  no  town,  however,  but  several  large  villages,  where 
they  left  books,  to  a  small  extent,  and  experienced  some  opposition.  In  one  of 
the  best-looking  villages,  a  crowd  as  usual  gathered,  when  a  well-dressed  young 
man  came  up,  and  began  to  interfere  with  a  loud  voice.  Mr.  M.  asked  him  if 
he  would  receive  a  book.  *'  No,*'  cried  he,  ''  I  cannot  read."  "  Well,  if  you 
cannot  read,  I  cannot  help  you,  but  others  can  read ;  if  you  are  so  ignorant  or 
foolish,  it  is  not  right  that  others  should  suffer  for  your  doltishness."  The 
people  enjoyed  his  confusion,  and  received  books  the  more  readily.  Mr.  M. 
was  now  inrited  into  a  school-house,  where  their  young  opponent  was  only  a 
ptiptl.    They  wished  to  know  how  many  ships  were  on  the  coast,  as  they  had 
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heard  of  a  very  large  one  on  the  north  side,  with  200  men  on  board.  The 
party  proceeded  through  sereral  villages,  but  found  no  town,  and  learned  that 
Hiie-yang-been  was  still  thirty  miles  distant. 

**  On  returning  to  the  boat,  we  found  her  high  and  dry,  the  water  having 
left  nearly  all  the  bay.  While  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  tide,  we  visited  the 
fort.  It  is  of  brick,  fifty  feet  square,  but  quite  dismantled,  without  soldier,  or 
gun,  or  door,  or  any  article  of  furniture  whatever,  and  its  naked  walls  are  &8t 
crumbling  to  ruins.  Descending  to  the  sea,  we  examined  the  rocks  at  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Never  have  I  seen  so  manifest  marks  of  a  violent  convulsion  of 
nature  as  are  here  exhibited.  The  original  strata  are  broken  up  and  turned  at 
all  angles,  contorted  into  all  shapes,  and  the  fissures  filled  with  a  dark  species 
of  rock,  apparently  basalt,  which  some  mighty  effort  seems  to  have  protruded 
from  beneath  in  a  liquid  state,  and  opened  a  tortuous  passage  through  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  primitive  stone.  After  leaving  the  hill  and  descending 
to  the  boat,  we  observed  an  officer  riding  fiercely  towards  us,  and  were  informed 
by  an  old  Chinese  who  was  with  us,  that  it  was  the  commander  of  the  fort  and 
his  garrison  coming  forward  to  meet  us.  He  rode  a  small  but  not  ill-looking 
horse,  led  by  a  servant,  and  followed  by  one  soldier,  and  another  straggler, 
which  composed  the  whole  garrison  !  He  alighted,  and  entered  into  earnest 
conversation,  expatiating  on  the  insecurity  oi  the  harbour  on  account  of  the 
strong  southerly  wind,  that  raised  the  waves  which  sometimes  dashed  terribly 
on  the  naked  shore,  and  the  sandy  bottom  which  would  not  hold  the  anchor. 
The  latter  half  of  the  information  we  already  knew  to  be  totally  false,  having 
well  ascertained  that  the  ground  was  soft  mud,  and  the  anchorage  very  eligible; 
and,  while  it  afibrded  shelter,  allowed  also  a  passage  to  sea  either  westward  or 
southward,  and  perhaps  eastward. 

^  This  was  the  last  of  our  excursions  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Shan- 
tung :  inhospitable,  as  previous  accounts  had  led  us  to  expect,  and  in  which 
we  were  but  partially  disappointed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were 
indeed  suspicious  and  reserved,  but  cannot  be  accused  of  hostility  or  treachery 
towards  us.  Many  times  have  we  been  surrounded  by  large  crowds  of  them, 
ourselves  but  two  in  number,  totally  unarmed  and  hx  beyond  the  sight  of  our 
vessel.  Thus  in  security  have  we  passed  from  village  to  village,  giving  a  friendly 
salute  to  those  whom  we  met,  or  saw  at  their  labours,  from  whom  in  return 
we  usually  received  a  friendly  salutation.  They  are  indeed  far  different  in  their 
manners  towards  foreigners  from  the  ready  cordiality  of  their  more  southern 
and  more  roguish  countrymen.  This  province  is  the  native  place  of  their 
revered  sage,  Confucius;  and  the  people  of  all  classes  speak  the  pure  court- 
dialect,  the  poorest  beggar  there  excelling  in  elegance  of  pronunciation  the 
scholar  of  the  south.  The  number  of  readers  appeared  to  be  much  less  than  I 
had  anticipated;  not  one  female  have  we  seen  who  could  read,-  and  a  small 
proportion  of  the  poor  countrymen  in  the  villages  could  read  a  page  intelligibly : 
but,  in  cities  and  wealthier  places,  the  proportion  of  readers  may  be  greater. 
The  towns,  and  even  the  villages,  which  are  noted  on  the  old  maps,  we  found 
as  delineated,  unchanged  except  by  decay,  and  unimproved  in  any  respect. 
Few  of  the  comforts  of  life  can  be  found  among  them ;  thdr  houses  consisted 
in  general  of  substantial  granite,  and  thatch-roofs,  but  neither  table,  nor  chair, 
nor  floor,  nor  any  article  of  furniture  could  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Every  man,  however,  had  his  pipe ;  and  tea  of  some  kind  was  found 
in  most  of  the  families.  But  the  miserable,  squalid,  and  sallow  aspect  of  all 
the  females  excited  in  our  minds  an  indelible  feeling  of  compassion  for  their 
helpless  lot." 
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Having  sp«Dt  about  three  weeks  on  the  coast  of  Sban*tung,  they  put  to  sea 
on  the  1st  October,  intending  to  visit  Shang-hae.  The  southern  coast  of 
Shan-tung  is  no  ways  different  from  the  northern,  both  presenting  a  constant 
succession  of  hill  and  dale.  **  We  found  no  place  of  importance  on  this  side, 
though,  had  we  proceeded  some  ninety  miles  further  westward,  we  should 
have  seen  Keaou-chow,  which  is  described  as  a  chief  commercial  city  in  this 
province.  The  coast  to  the  southward  for  several  degrees  is  quite  unknown  to 
foreigners,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  uncertain  limits  of  the  sands  off  the  great 
Yellow  River  and  the  Yang-tsze-keang,  we  kept  eastward  at  the  distance  of 
100  miles  flrom  land.*' 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  standing  over  to  the  north,  they  ran  up  a 
channel,  in  a  N.E.  storm,  and  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  Woo-sung  river, 
and  at  noon  anchored  between  two  forts.  "  They  immediately  gave  us  a 
salute,  though,  such  was  the  dilapidated  state  of  that  on  the  western  bank, 
that  I  thought  every  discharge  must  shake  the  crazy  walls  quite  down.  This 
ibrt  had  been  undermined  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  sixth  moon,  and  nearly 
half  of  it  had  fiedlen  to  the  ground.  The  waters  of  the  river,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  channel,  were  very  turbid,  quite  as  much  so  as  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  of  a  yellower  hue.  They  tinged  the  copper  of  our  vessel  so  that  all 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  it  till  our  return  to  Lin  tin  did  not  wholly  re- 
move the  colour.  A  tussbler  of  the  water  soon  deposited  a  sediment  of  soft 
yellow  mud,  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  depth.*'  The  Journal  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  visit  here : — 

^  The  contrast  between  the  province  we  had  just  left,  and  the  level  and  rich 
fidds  of  Keang-soo,  was  most  striking.  Trees  and  foliage  here  were  abundant, 
and  the  soil  seemed  to  be  profuse  of  her  gifts.  But,  owing  to  the  extremely 
nnfiivoarable  weather  during  our  stay,  and  to  other  events  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  saw  comparatively  little  of  this  celebrated  emporium  of  native  com- 
merce. Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  no  vessels  were  seen  passing  out 
or  in,  and  the  river  about  a  mile  above  us  was  filled  with  a  numerous  fleet 
wuting  for  fair  weather  to  go  to  sea.  The  tides  were  strong,  and  the  rise  and 
fidl  two  fothoms.  In  the  afternoon,  we  determined  to  land,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  some  inter- 
coarse  with  the  people,  before  the  news  of  our  arrival  should  awaken  any 
opposition.  A  number  of  people  awaited  our  landing  at  the  town  of  Woo- 
aong,  among  whom  were  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  who  invited  us  into  a 
house.  But  our  chief  object  being  intercourse  with  the  people,  we  delayed  to 
accept  the  invitation  till  Mr.  M.  had  established  a  good  undersunding  with  the 
crowd,  by  means  of  some  Ftih-keen  men,  who  are  ever  ready  to  welcome 
strangers,  as  well  as  by  giving  some  books.  We  afterwards  met  the  officers  in 
a  temple,  where  the  usual  questions  were  proposed  and  answered,  and  no 
Opposition  or  dislike  expressed.  Finding  the  streets  of  this  naturally  dirty 
town  rendered  altogether  impassable  by  the  raiu,  we  prepared  to  return.  The 
crowd  had  now  become  great  at  the  boat,  and  so  eager  to  obtain  books,  that 
there  was  much  pulling  and  thrusting  about  each  other,  which  violation  of 
propriety  excited  the  wrath  of  the  officers,  so  that  they  seized  two  noisy 
fellows  by  the  queue,  and  were  about  to  lay  the  bamboo  on  them.  Mr.  M. 
observed  it,  and  bidding  the  officer  look  him  in  the  face,  requested  the  release 
of  the  prisoners.  The  officer  replied  that  such  rudeness  was  quite  unpardon- 
able towards  us,  who  had  come  so  far  to  do  them  good,  but  that,  out  of  res- 
pea  to  Mr.  M.'s  face,  they  should  be  released.  They  were  so,  and  the  poor 
ftHows  ran  away  gladly,  and  the  people  were  none  the  less  pleased  with  us. 
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Next  morning,  though  the  stornn  continued  unabated,  we  ^et  out  in  the  long- 
boat with  five  men,  without  an  officer,  to  ascend  the  river  to  Shang-hae. 
Scarce  a  boat  was  moving  upon  the  river,  and  none  from  the  many  junks 
appeared  to  observe  us,  so  that  we  had  a  clear  river  and  none  to  oppose    our 
passage.  The  Woo-sung  is  a  noble  stream,  maintaining  a  very  uniform  breadtb 
of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  a  depth  from  eight  to  three  fathoms.    Both  shore* 
are  a  dead  level,  under  high  cultivation,  and  very  populous.    The  city  iwas 
estimated  to  be  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; 
a  strong  wind  and  tide  brought  us  to  it  in  three  hours.    A  forest  of  innume- 
rable masts  both  told  us  of  our  near  approach  to  the  city  and  of  its  commer- 
cial importance.    The  native  shipping  of  Canton,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
never  amounts  to  half  of  that  which  was  now  lying  at  Shang-hae.     Discoveriog 
the  temple  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  where  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  GutzlaflT  had 
been  entertained,  we  stopped  in  front  of  it,  welcomed  by  smiling  crowds  on 
shore  and  in  the  junks  and  boats.    As  usual,  Mr.  M.,  immediately  on  stepping 
ashore,  bei^an  to  give  books,  but,  before  a  moment  had  passed,  the  noise  of 
officers  approaching  was  heard,  and  their  attendants  clearing  the  way  right  and 
\th  with  heavy  bamboo  cudgels,  with  which  they  belaboured  the  people   un- 
mercifully.   The  officers  greeted  us  civilly,  and  invited  us  into  the  temple. 
Passing  through  immense  crowds,  assembled  as  well  to  witness  the  theatrical 
performances,  then  acting,  as  to  see  the  strangers,  we  entered  a  retired  apart- 
ment, and  took  seats  with  several  officers,  having  with  us  a  sailor  and  a  bag  of 
books.    After  a  short  conversation,  tea  and  cakes  were  served  up,  and  they 
requested  to  see  the  books,  to  which  they  helped  themselves  profusely,  but 
requested  us  to  delay  giving  them  to  the  people  till  the  rain  was  past.     Per- 
ceiving their  intention,  while  Mr.  M.  was  detaining  the  officers  in  the  ball  in 
conversation,  I  proceeded  to  the  boat,  attended  by  several  policemen  and  infe- 
rior officers.   Breaking  open  a  box  of  books,  I  stood  in  the  boat  and  attempted 
to  hand  them  out  singly  to  the  multitude  that  lined  the  shore.     By  moving 
from  place  to  place,  this  measure  partially  succeeded,  till  the  whole  box  was 
finbhed.    The  petty  officers  then,  with  upraised  hands,  implored  me  not  to 
distribute  the  other  box ;  but  seeing,  as  I  did,  such  crowds  assembled  that  not 
one  in  fifty  could  have  got  a  book,  and  that  no  other  opportunity  could  be  had, 
I  was  obliged  to  be  inexorable,  and  commenced  the  last  box.    But  such  a 
press  was  there  upon  the  boat,  that  at  length  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  better 
than  to  scatter  them  indiscriminately  over  their  heads,  letting  them  fall  into 
their  upraised  hands,  till  a  thousand  volumes  were  given  among  the  thousands 
of  Shang-hae.    In  the  bustle  unavoidably  occasioned  by  the  simultaneous 
moving  of  such  a  mass  of  human  beings,  the  officers*  clubs  were  sometimes 
seen  playing  above  their  heads,  and  again  officers  and  cudgels  were  borne 
down  together. 

*'  Mr.  M.  meanwhile  remained  in  the  temple.  The  officers  spoke  of  Messrs. 
GutzlaflTand  Lindsay,  and  inquired  where  they  now  were.  Hearing  a  great 
noise  outside,  he  understood  it  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  che-heen,  and 
several  officers  came  to  conduct  Mr.  M.  into  his  presence.  '  I  found  him,* 
said  Mr.  M., '  seated  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  with  a  string  of  officers  stand- 
ing by  his  side,  and,  after  salutation,  took  a  seat  in  front  of  him.  *'  Rise  up, 
rise  up,**  cried  all  the  attendant  officers,  and  the  disconcerted  che'heen 
beckoned  me  to  stand  near  him.  I  then  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed  me 
to  sit  during  this  conference,  and,  being  informed  that  I  could  not,  immediately 
rose  and  left  the  room.  Several  officers  followed,  and  tried  various  arguments 
for  half  an  hour  to  persuade  me  to  return  and  be  examin^  by  the  chc-Kien. 
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Bat*  knowing  that  other  private  foreigners  had,  in  this  Tery  city,  met  with 
officers  of  higher  rank  than  the  che-heen^  without  Bubmitting  to  stand  in  their 
presence,  I  refused  to  comply,  and  they  ceased  importuning  when  they  found 
I  could  neither  be  driven  nor  persuaded '    Af^er  waiting  an  hour,  that  officer 
retired  without  granting  an  audience.    The  remaining  officers  then  grew  more 
familiar,  and  agreed  to  procure  the  provisions  of  which  we  gave  them  a  list. 
Afler  these  proceedings,  we  attempted  to  enter  the  city,  but,  so  resolute  was 
the  opposition  of  the  military  officers  and  lictors,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
advance  without  resort  to  actual  force.     Yet,  when  the  attempt  was  relin- 
quished, we  soon  had  occasion  to  regret  having  made  it,  or  that  it  had  not 
been  persevered  in;  for  the  officers  were  none  the  more  civil  after  this  yield- 
ing on  our  part.    A  hasty  dinner  was  now  served  up,  when  we  prepared  to 
return  to  the  brig,  contrary  to  our  first  intention,  finding  no  disposition  in  our 
hosts  to  be  cordial  and  friendly.     But,  at  the  wharf,  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which  clearly  evinced  the  true  feelings  of  the  officers  towards  us  and  our  object. 
On  the  steps,  before  our  eyes,  was  placed  a  basket  half-filled  with  loose  straw, 
and  covered  with  fragments  of  a  few  torn  books.     Seeing  that  some  disrespect 
was  designed,  Mr.  M.  ordered  our  boat  to  be  cleared  of  the  various  articles  of 
provisions  with  which  as  presents  they  were  cramming  her  full;  while  this  was 
doing,  one  of  the  policemen  took  a  torch  and  applied  it  to  the  straw.    Per- 
ceiving that,  whatever  was  the  design  of  this  strange  and  unprecedented  movQ- 
menty  they  meant  to  offer  public  disrespect  to  our  books,  I  thought  we  could  do 
no  less  than  treat  the  emperor's  presents  in  the  same  way ;  and  accordingly 
took  up  some  and  threw  them  into  the  blazing  basket,  both  putting  out  the 
fire,  and  disconcerting  the  officers ;  when  they  repeated  the  attempt  again,  it 
was  defeated  in  the  same  way,  till  the  poor  policeman  drew  back  in  alarm. 
Bot  the  characteristic  readiness  of  the  Chinese  to  make  a  good  retreat  was 
never  better  exemplified  than  in  this  case,  when  Mr.  M.  remonstrated  with  the 
chief  officer.    'Sir,*  said  he,  'these  are  books  that  were  torn  in  the  tumult, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  trodden  upon — for  we  consider  it  a  sin  to  tread  on 
written  paper  —  I  ordered  them  to  be  burned.*     But,  unfortunately,   Mr. 
M.  recollected  having  just  heard  the  same  officer  give  orders  to  tear  some 
books  for  this  very  purpose,  though  at  the  time  Mr.  M.  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  order,  till  the  event  explained  it.    In  this  manner  we  left  the  city, 
and  after  five  hours*  rowing  and  sailing,  and  vainly  asking  for  lodgings  on  board 
of  two  junks,  we  arrived  at  the  Huron  near  ten  o'clock  at  night.*' 

The  two  following  days,  while  the  storm  continued,  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  junks  in  the  river,  which  amounted  to  hundreds.  Books  were  eogerly 
taken.  They  called  again  at  Woo-sung,  where  all  the  necessary  purchases 
were  made,  and  by  permission  of  the  officers,  though  there  was  pasted  up  an 
order,  forbidding  all  dealings  with  the  barbarians.  They  also  visited  both 
forts,  entering  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers,  and  left  some  books  in  their  hands, 
which  were  gratefully  received.  In  these  excursions,  the  attendant  soldiers 
or  police  occasioned  much  annoyance.  The  long  guns  remain  still  lying  on  the 
platforms  by  the  forts,  as  when  Lindsay  visited  them,  but  none  of  these  were  fired 
in  giving  salutes.  Though  the  number  of  tents  for  soldiers  increased  on  shore, 
yet  no  war-boats  appeared  till  the  10th,  when  a  junk  came  over  from  Tsung- 
ming,  bearing  an  admiral*s  flag,  and  followed  by  twenty- five  sail  of  vessels  of 
war,  of  all  sizes.  The  military  on  shore  were  drawn  out  to  the  number  of 
300  or  400  to  salute.  Each  junk  as  she  passed  the  brig  to  the  windwind  luffed 
andfired  a  salute  or  two.  The  soldiers  were  armed  with  long  spears,  or  swords, 
or  short  ones  and  a  shield,  or  with  matchlocks,  or  with  nothing*      jQOqIc 
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The  next  morning,  an  officer  with  a  crystal  button  came  on  board  th« 
brig,  deputed,  as  he  said,  by  the  general,  to  pay  his  respects.  Tsaou  (which 
was  the  name  of  the  officer)  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  books,  and  thought 
them  very  good.  But  he  gently  hinted  that  Mr.  Lindsay  had  presented  him 
with  a  spy-glass  and  a  piece  of  broadcloth.  But  all  such  bints  were  lost  oa 
his  hearers. 

On  the  12th,  in  order  to  escape  notice,  they  started  before  daylight,  in  the 
longboat,  for  the  island  of  Tsung-ming,  twelve  miles  distant;  but  a  strong  west 
wind  and  ebb  tide  drove  them  back,  past  the  brig,  down  to  the  main  land,  two 
miles  eastward  of  the  Woo-sung  river,  where  they  pleasantly  spent  half  a  day 
among  the  numerous  hamlets.  Every  person  was  friendly,  and  all  desired  to 
receive  a  book.  The  fields  appeared  rich,  having  large  crops  of  rice  and  cotton 
ripening  on  them.  The  females  were  much  less  timid  and  more  handsome 
than  those  of  Shan-tung.  One  or  more  coffins  were  generally  found  near  each 
house,  either  awaiting  the  time  for  the  living  to  die,  or  containing  the  reroaios 
of  their  deceased  kindred.  After  the  flesh  is  quite  wasted  away,  the  bonea 
are  deposited  in  urns,  which  are  arranged  in  rows.  The  language  spoken  here 
was  an  impure  court  dialect,  but  sufficiently  intelligible  to  Mr.  Medhurat, 
whose  facility  in  conversation  was  so  great  as  well  as  diversified,  that,  while 
the  people  of  Shan-tung,  who  spoke  the  pure  national  language,  claimed  him 
as  one  of  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  F&h-keen  insisted  that  he  was  their 
countryman.  In  almost  all  places,  inquiries  were  made  for  opium,  and  their 
broadcloth  garments  attracted  attention  ;  but  only  in  this  port  was  any  offer 
made  to  trade :  here  the  people  of  the  junks  were  especially  desirous  of 
it.  When  the  weather  became  settled,  and  these  traders  began  to  put  out  to 
sea,  many  of  them,  in  dropping  down  close  by  the  boat,  inquired  what 
point  of  the  compass  they  should  steer;  and  all  alike  urged  them  to  remove  to 
a  place  outside  of  the  port,  where  they  would  meet  them,  and  take  all  their 
cargo,  of  whatever  description.  But  immediately  on  arriving  at  the  brig,  they 
set  sail  for  Kin-tang,  on  the  12th  of  October, 

They  reached  the  harbour  at  the  N.W.  end  of  Kin-tang,  lat.  30^  N.,  long, 
1S2^  £.,  on  the  15th,  and  were  visited  next  morning  by  the  captains  of  several 
war-boats  anchored  near  the  brig,  who  offered  no  obstruction  to  their  inter* 
course  with  the  people.  One  of  the  roost  delightful  days  during  the  voyage 
was  passed  on  the  island  of  Kin-tang ;  this  was  owing  to  entire  freedom  firom 
restraint,  the  universal  friendliness  and  politeness  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
beauty  of  this  romantic  island  itself.  Some  of  its  highest  peaks  commanded 
a  view  of  Ningpo  (Takea)  river  and  the  town  of  Chin-hae,  as  well  as  of  name* 
reus  islands  in  the  Chusan  group. 

Foreseeing  much  annoyance  in  going  to  Ningpo,  they  did  not  attempt  it, 
but  made  sail  on  the  next  morning  for  the  island  of  Poo-to,  one  of  the  eastern 
Chusan  group.  All  the  day,  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  war  pursued  the  brig,  joined 
by  others  from  Kin-tang  and  the  Great  Chusan,  till  the  number  amounted  to 
eleven.  At  evening,  they  anchored  near.  The  missionaries  stopped  one  day  and 
visited  the  town,  and  sereral  other  villages  on  the  Great  Chusan,  where  the 
people  were  ready  to  receive  books.  Next  morning,  October  19tb,  with  the 
wind  N.N.W.,  they  passed  safely  through  a  difficult  passage,  of  only  three 
and  a-quarter  fathoms  at  half-tide,  between  the  south-east  point  of  Chusan 
and  a  rock  lying  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  came  to  anchor  half  a-mile 
distant  from  the  southwest  shore  of  Poo-to.  The  imperial  fleet  still  followed, 
but  offered  no  opposition  whatever.  The  missionaries  spent  the  day  in  travel- 
ling over  the  rocky  hills  and  shaded  vales  of  Poo-to.    Multitudes  of  temples, 
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priestSy  grottoes,  and  inscriptioiit  were  found  as  they  appeared  to  Mr.  Gutz- 
Jair  three  years  ago.  The  priests  themseWes,  as  well  as  many  others,  receired 
the  books  with  readiness,  but  without  rudeness.  Several  of  the  poorer  priests 
were  laboaring  in  the  fields  with  their  servants.  The  Tallies  are  not  highly 
caltirated,  and  the  hills  are  quite  untouched,  except  to  erect  among  the  rocks 
some  Buddhist  temple. 

**  On  returning  to  the  brig,  we  found  the  commodore  of  the  Chinese  fleet, 
aod  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  long  been  waiting  our  return  to  pay  their 
respects.  The  superior  officer  was  a  yew^keih,  and  wore  a  blue  button ;  he 
was  a  smooth-faced  good  natured  man,  who  spoke  little  and  did  nothing.  His 
inferior  wore  a  crystal  button,  was  very  lively,  friendly,  and  talkative.  In 
reply  to  our  inquiry.  Why  they  followed  us  ?  they  said  it  was  their  design  to 
show  us  the  way  through  these  difficult  passages,  only  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  always  astern  of  us  !  They  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  us,  and, 
as  their  hearts  grew  more  at  ease,  did  not  hesitate  to  lament  the  impolitic  res* 
trictiona  of  their  government,  which  prevented  an  extension  of  commerce 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries.  When  they  said  these  things,  and 
expressed  theonselves  satisfied  now  that  our  object  was  good  and  in  no  respect 
evil,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  unusual  pleasure  in  the  company  of  such 
Chinese  officers,  whose  good  sense  or  whose  complacency  led  them  to  utter 
views  so  congenial  to  our  own." 

Next  morning  (October  20th),  they  stood  to  the  eastward,  till  carried  be- 
yond the  numerous  islands  and  rocks  about  Poo-to ;  bore  away  for  Ffih-keen, 
and  on  the  23d  ran  in  for  shelter  under  the  largest  of  the  Nan-jeih  (Lam-yet) 
islands,  in  Uing«hwa-foo,  on  which  they  landed  and  distributed  books.  On 
theS7^9  they  again  made  sail,  and  keeping  well  out  from  the  shore  in  passing 
Tseueo^how  (Chin«chew)  and  Hea-mun  (Amoy),  on  the  29th,  anchored  in  the 
fine  harbour  of  Tung*sban  (Tang«sofi).  The  brig  lay  in  such  a  position  that 
she  could  not  be  seen  from  the  city  of  Tung-shan,  and  till  they  landed  on  the 
beach  before  the  suburbs,  no  one  suspected  their  approach.  But  five  minutes 
snfficed  to  bring  together  as  many  hundreds  of  smiling  people ;  and  half  an 
boor  sufficed  to  dbtribute  some  hundred  volumes.  One  more  excursion  to  the 
eastern  shore,  next  day,  took  away  the  last  book.  The  city  of  Tung^han  is 
of  no  inconsiderable  size^  if  we  include  its  suburbs,  whidi  are  vastly  larger 
than  the  city  itself.  An  extensive  wall  and  towers  inclose  a  large  area  on  the 
top  of  a  rocky  hill,  but  it  is  not  apparently  half-filled  with  dwellings.  Several 
merchant  jnnks  were  at  anchor  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  some  war*junks  came  in  from  Nan-gaou  (Namoa). 

Next  day,  they  sailed  out  through  the  western  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
keeping  outside  of  Nan-gaou,  arrived  at  Lintin  on  the  31  st  of  October,  after 
an  absenee  of  two  months  and  five  days. 

This  voyage  appears  to  have  given  great  displeasure  to  the  court,  which  has 
issued  an  edict*  forbidding  foreign  ships  from  running  into  the  waters  of  every 
province^  and  distributing  books  **  with  the  intention  of  madly  exciting  doubt 
and  disturbance." 

•  Sat  Uw  Edict,  iMtfoL    Aiist.Iiitall.p.917. 
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(  ^  ) 

CHINESE  ACCOUNT  OF  CEYLON. 

In  the  WHn-heen-^'hung-kaou^  or  Literary  Encyclopaedia,  of  Ma-twan>lin,  a 
Chinese  author  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  an  account  of  Sze- 
Uze-kwoy  '  Kingdom  of  the  Sons  of  Lions/  or  Ceylon,  for  a  translation  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  an  able  sinologist  of  Paris. 

Our  correspondent  remarks,  that  the  name  of  Sze-Uxe,  Sons  of  Lions,'  is 

a  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  name  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  J^gnrf 

Sinhala,  'Abode  of  Lions/  or  T^T^HTTTl^  Sinhalddivipa,  Msland  of 
Lions,'  whence  the  various  subsequent  alterations  have  been  formed;  as 
2<iAi^<C«t  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes ;  Serandives,  *  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,*  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus;  c-^,JJ}^,  Serdndib,  of  the  Arabian  writers.  The 
Chinese   term   is,    however,    more   likely   to    have   been    translated    from 

'^^^  1 6    SinhabahU,  *  descendants  of  lions.' 

'*  The  kingdom  of  the  Sons  of  Lions  was  known  from  the  time  of  the 
eastern  Tsins  (A.D.  31 7-490) ;  it  is  not  far  from  Teen-choo  (India),  and  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  western  sea.  Its  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  2,000  le.  It  produces  a  vast  number  of  rare  and  precious  articles, 
which  yield  great  profit  to  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  difference  there  be- 
tween winter  and  summer;  the  five  kinds  of  grain  are  sowed  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  consulting  prescribed  or  limited  seasons. 

"  This  kingdom  was  not  in  former  times  inhabited  by  human  beings ;  it  was 
occupied  only  by  demons  and  genii  (spirits  in  general) ;  dragons  or  large  ser- 
pents also  made  it  their  abode.*  The  merchants  of  other  kingdoms  carried 
on  a  barter  with  them  without  seeing  their  forms :  it  was  only  rare,  valuable, 
and  brilliant  articles  (such  as  pearls,  diamonds,  &c.),  that  they  could  give 
in  return  for  the  goods  they  received.  The  people  of  the  other  kingdoms 
heard  of  the  luxuries  of  this  land ;  hence  they  resolved  to  attack  it.  Some 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  island,  and,  joining  in  the  plans  of  the 
great  kingdoms,  they  were  able  to  expel  thence  the  spirits  or  genii  and  the 
lions :  it  was  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  Island  of  Lions, 

^  The  manners  and  customs  (of  this  kingdom)  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Po-lo-man  (or  Brahmans).  The  inhabitants  did  not  obey  the  laws  of  Ffih 
(Buddha) :  it  was  in  the  years  e4ie  of  Gan-te  (A.D.  397 — 418)  that  ambassa- 
dors came,  for  the  first  time,  to  offer  a  statue  of  FQh,  in  Yu-stone,  4}  feet 
high,  and  painted  of  five  different  colours.  Its  shape  was  hardly  rough-hewn, 
and  did  not  approach  the  performance  of  an  artist.  It  was  placed  during  the 
Tsin  and  Sung  dynasties  in  the  hall  of  tlie  magistrates  of  the  Kang-wa. 

"  In  the  5th  year  yuen-kea  of  W&n-te  of  the  Sungs  (A.D.  428),  the  king  of 
this  island,  named  Cbo-cbo  Mo-ho-nan,f  sent  an  ambassador  to  offer  tribute. 
The  first  year  tei'tung  of  Woo-te,  of  the  Leang  dynasty  (AD.  535),  later  kings 
named  Kea-yYh,  and  Kea-lo-ho-le-ylh,  sent  ambassadors  to  offer  tribute.  The 
third  year  Uung-chung  of  the  Tangs  (A.D.  670),  an  ambassador  from  the  same 
kingdom  brought  tribute.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teen-paou  (A.D.  742), 
Sbe-lo-shoo-kea  sent  for  the  second  time  an  ambassador  with  tribute,  consist- 
ing of  strings  of  large  and  fine  pearls,  valuable  gold  necklaces,  elephants'-teeth, 
and  fine  white  wool. 

«  This  to  exactly  confonnable  to  the  mythological  tmditiont  of  the  Mand,  which  repreKOt  that  it  w« 
formerly  tenanted  by  demons. 

f  This,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  was  raja  Manam,  or  Manam»raja*  who  reigned  in  Ceylon  from  A.D. 
4±2  to  427.  according  to  the  R4jdvaH,  or  Htotory  of  the  Kings  of  Ceylon.  This  coincidence  in  the 
rhronoloffv  of  two  distinct  nations  is  a  fact  which  lends  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  Oriental  historv. 


(    31     ) 

MR,  RICH'S  "RESIDENCE  IN  KOORDISTAN."» 

To  very  few  individualH  in  modern  times  is  the  science  of  Oriental  Ar- 
chaeology 80  much  indebted  as  to  the  late  Mr.  Rich.  Placed  in  a  very 
fefourable  position  for  prosecuting  antiquarian  investigations,  and  for  making 
oolleetions  of  remains  of  past  ages  which  are  rapidly  disappearing,  he  per- 
mitted neither  expense  nor  the  dread  of  fatigue  to  check  his  exertions :  his 
magnificent  collection  of  manuscripts,  coins,  gems,  arrow-head  inscriptions, 
and  other  antiquities,  which  now  graces  the  British  Museum  (and  which  the 
nation  obtained  for  a  sura  little  more  than  the  actual  outlay  upon  the  manu- 
scripts alone),t  attests  the  judgment  and  success  with  which  these  exertions 
were  applied. 

In  the  correspondence  contained  in  the  highly  interesting  life  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh^  lately  published  by  his  son,  are  detailed  some  parts  of  the 
early  history  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  cirnumstances  under  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  James,  whose  daughter  he  married.  This  lady,  now 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  his  editor,  has  prefixed  to  the  present  work  a 
short  biographical  "  Notice  "  of  him,  written  by  a  friend,  which  presents 
a  more  complete  outline,  and  from  whence  we  shall  extract  the  principal 
facts.  A  curiosity  to  know  the  private  history  of  those  who  have  been 
eminent  for  virtue  or  for  talent  is  one  of  the  pardonable  and  even  amiable 
weaknesses  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Rich  was  bom  in  the  year  1787,  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  and 
was  carried,  while  an  infant,  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  brought  up  under 
the  eye  of  his  parents.  He  very  early  evinced  an  extraordinary  capacity, 
and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages.  He  applied  himself  to 
Arabic  at  nine  years  of  age,  at  fourteen  he  attacked  Chinese,  and  at  tifteen, 
be  had  made  "  no  mean  progress  "  in  several  Oriental  tongues,  including 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish  :  and  all  this  with  "  little  or  no 
assistance/'  About  this  time,  as  he  w&s  taking  a  walk  on  Kingsdown, 
near  Bristol,  he  met  a  Turk,  and  being  desirous  of  trying  his  own  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language,  addressed  him.  He  had  not  only  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  himself  understood,  but,  learning  from  the  Turk  that  he  was  a 
distressed  merchant,  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  he  enjoyed  the  higher  gra- 
tification of  contributing  to  his  relief.  By  one  of  those  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, which  are  considered  the  most  improbable  features  of  novels  and 
romances,  about  three  years  aflcr,  when  Mr.  Rich  was  threading  the  Greek 
archipelago,  on  his  voyage  from  Malta  to  Constantinople,  he  fell  in  with 
and  went  on  board  a  Turkish  merchantman,  on  the  deck  of  which  was  a 
Turk  richly  dressed,  who  proved  to  be  the  identical  person  whom  he  had 
relieved  at  Bristol. 

The  extraordinary  talents  and  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Rich  occasioned  him 

*  NamtlTt  of  a  Rctld«nc«  In  Koordbtan,  and  on  the  site  of  Andent  Nineveh :  with  a  Journal  of 
•  Vofrage  down  the  TigrtM  to  Bagdad,  and  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Shhraus  and  Penepolis.  By  the 
iMt  CLanniut  Jaum%  Rich,  Em}.,  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  Resident  at  Bagdad.  Edited  by  Hb  Widow. 
T«»VoIb.    London,  1836.    Duncan. 

t  PraCHMT  Lea  suted  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  MSS.  (Arabic,  Persic. 
Twkirii.  and  Syriac)  were  the  best  he  Had  seen  collected  by  any  one  man.  ^   ^^^^     GoOqIc 
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to  be  noticed  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Marshman,  Dr.  Ryland,  Mr.  Fox,  Robert 
Hall,  and  other  men  of  letters  at  Bristol.     His  Oriental  studies  were  not 
prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  general  improvement,  nor  even  of  manly  exer- 
cises and  accomplishments.     His  bias  was,  however,  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, and  this  circumstance  pointed  out  the  East  as  the  fittest  scene  for  his 
career.     **  Let  me  but  get  to  India,"  he  said ;  *^  leave  the  rest  to  wtte," 
Accordingly,  in  1803,  he  obtained  a  cadetcy  in  the  Company's  service ;   but, 
on  arriving  in  London,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charies)  Wilkins,  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  young  man's  prodigious  acquirements  in  the  Oriental  tonguefl, 
and  which  he  found,  upon  trial,  to  exceed  his  anticipations,  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Directors,  and  Mr.  Parry  presented  him  with  a  writer- 
ship,  and  in  order  that  he  might  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish, 
he  was  attached  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Lock,  who  was  proceeding  to  E«gypt 
as  consul-general.     The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  accidentally  burnt  in 
the  Bay  of  Rosas,  and  he  was  enabled,  through  this  circumstance,  to  mske 
a  residence  of  some  length  in  Italy.     Mr.  Lock  having  died  before  he 
entered  upon  his  mission,  Mr.  Rich  was  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  travel  to  India  by  a  route  indicated  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  a  view  to   bis 
improvement      He  proceeded   to  Malt^  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna; 
from  thence  to  Egypt,  and  through  Palestine  and  Syria  to  the  Persian  Qulf, 
visiting  Damascus,  whilst  the  great  body  of  pilgrims  was  there,  and  even 
entering  the  grand  mosque  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mamaluke.   From  Aleppo  be 
proceeded  by  Bagdad  to  Bussora,  and  reached  Bombay  in  September  1807. 
In  these  travels  over  the  greater  part  of  Turkish  Asia,  *'  with  the  eye  and 
pencil  of  an  artist,   and  with  the   address  and  courage  of  a  traveller 
amongst  barbarians,"  he  seems  to  have  made  his  way  not  more  by  his 
mastery  of  the  languages  than  by  his  captivating  manners,  which  conciliated 
even  the  fiercest  Musulmans.     Mr.  Robert  Hall  described  him  as  a  young 
man  '^  of  most  engaging  person  and  address;"    and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, when  he  arrived  at  Bombay,  found  his  wonderful  Oriental  attainments 
the  least  part  of  his  merit.     **  With  the  strongest  recommendations  of  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  he  joined  every  elegant  accomplishment  and  every 
manly  exercise ;  and,  combined  with  them,  spirit,  pleasantry,  and  feeling." 
In  January  1808,  he  married  Miss  Mackintosh,  and  soon  afler  set  out 
for  Bagdad,  where  he  had  been  appointed  the  first  British  resident  in  the 
Pashalik.     In  this  office  he  continued  to  uphold  the  British  interests  with 
spirit  and  judgment,  establishing  a  high  character  by  his  generosity  as  well 
as  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  native  character.     During  the  revolutions 
which  afflicted  the  country,  he  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  suffering  party, 
which  a  sense  of  his  justice  and  good  faith  exempted  from  violation.     With 
the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1813,  occasioned  by  ill-health  (upon 
which  occasion  Mrs.  Rich  accompanied  him  from  Bagdad  to  Constantino- 
ple on  horseback)^  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  or  about  the  scene  of  his 
duties.     In  1821,  he  had  been  appointed  to  an  office  of  importance  at 
Bombay,  but,  owing  to  a  violent  attack  on  the  residency,  which  Mr.  Ridi 
repeUed  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  detained,  and  whils^aiting  the  ordtfs 
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of  the  British  government,  he  made  a  tour  to  Sbiraoz,  where  the  cholera- 
morbus  suddenly  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Rich,  though  he  appears 
to  have  had  considerable  apprehensions  of  this  disease,  courageously  stayed 
in  the  city  (which  had  been  deserted  by  the  prince-governor  and  the  local 
antbortties),  quieting  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  and  administering  medi- 
cines to  the  sick,  to  which  charitable  office  he  probably  fell  a  victim.  In 
his  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Rich  (who  had  been  compelled  by  ill- health  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Bombay),  he  says :  '^  the  cholera  has  been  here  and  has  passed 
away,  El-kumd-u-liila  (Uhanks  be  to  God!').  I  was  unwilling  to  take 
ray  pen  in  my  hand  during  its  continuance,  as  I  would  not  disguise  any- 
thing, bad  or  good,  that  happens,  from  you ;  and  I  was  loth  to  mention 
the  cholera  while  it  lasted.  Thank  God !  it  is  all  over."  This  letter  is 
dated  the  2d  October  1821  ;  on  the  4th  he  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  on 
the  ^tli  he  expired. 

The  Memoirs  on  Babylon  were  the  only  writings  published  by  Mr.  Rich, 
except  a  few  communications  to  the  Mines  de  T  Orient.  He  has  left  a 
considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  besides  the  work  before  us. 

The  journey  to  Koordistan,  a  country  till  then  almost  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, was  undertaken  in  April  1820,  partly  to  survey  this  new  country, 
partly  to  escape  the  intense  heat  of  a  Bagdad  summer  (when  the  therm,  is 
ilO^  at  night),  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Koords,  with  some  of  whose 
chiefs  Mr.  Rich  was  acquainted,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  pressing 
invitations  to  visit  them.  Mr.  Rich  travelled  in  some  state,  with  his  lady 
in  a  iaki-rewany  and  a  large  retinue,  including  some  of  the  servants  of  the 
residency  and  its  guard  of  twenty-five  sepoys.  The  pasha  furnished  fir- 
Biins  and  recommendations. 

North  of  the  Hamreen  hills,  a  sandstone  chain,  which  runs  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  Mr.  Rich  examined  a  high  mound,  which  the  natives  call  the  Mount 
of  Prayer,  and  found  it  full  of  fragments  of  urns  and  bones,  like  those 
foand  at  Seleucia  and  Babylon.  At  Kifri,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  far- 
ther to  the  north,  he  dug  into  some  ruins,  and  laid  open  a  small  room,  with 
plaster  ornaments,  one  of  which  was  of  a  Grecian  character.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  site  of  some  Sassanian  city.  Coins  and  sepulchral  urns 
are  met  with.  At  another  place,  called  Elski  Kifri,  a  little  to  the  south- 
west, are  other  ruins,  with  an  artificial  mount  like  the  Mujelibe  of  Baby- 
lon, 960  feet  long,  in  which  fragments  of  pottery  and  bones  were  found, 
as  well  as  Arsacian  and  Sassanian  coins.  The  ruins  are  of  considerable 
extent. 

Descending  the  hills,  they  entered  the  plain  of  tlie  Beiats,  occupied  by 
a  Turcoman  tribe  from  Khorasan,  who  consider  themselves  independent. 
At  Toozkhoormattee,  they  came  upon  the  naphtha  pit,  which  yields  about 
two  gallons  of  the  oil  a-day ;  it  is  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  water. 

As  they  approached  the  high  country  of  Koordistan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich, 
as  well  as  the  invalids  of  the  party,  seemed  to  inhale  a  new  existence. 
Descending  into  a  valley  near  Leilan,  a  scene  presented  itself,  which  called 
fcith  an  exclamation  of  rapture  from  the  whole  party  from  its  contrast 
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witli  the  ^'hideous  desert"  of  Bagdad.  ^*  By  the  brook,  which  torned  a 
a  little  mil),  was  a  small  assemblage  of  oottagesi  completely  embosomed 
in  a  wood  of  poplars,  willows,  ^^  plum,  and  rose-trees,  the  latter  all  in 
full  bloom  ;  tliis  grove  was  tenanted  by  nightingales,  who  joined  tbeir  mel- 
low voices  to  the  murmuring  of  the  rill."  Amongst  the  vegetable  products 
of  this  happy  valley,  w&s  '^  a  briar-rose  of  England,"  the  wild  perfume  of 
which  was  infinitely  more  delightful  to  the  Europeans  of  the  party  than  all 
the  odours  of  the  East. 

The  Koordish  mountains  presented  the  aspect  of  a  natural  fortification. 
The  line  immediately  before  the  party,  extending  from  N.  to  S.E.  was  a 
narrow  precipitous  bare  n'dge,  called  the  Bazian  mountains.  To  the  north 
of  the  pass  of  Derbent-i- Bazian,  they  make  a  turn  to  the  west,  and  form 
the  Khalkhalan  mountains.  To  the  south  of  the  pass,  the  ridge  continues 
in  a  straight  line  south  and  a  little  east,  where  is  another  pass  called  Der- 
bent-i-Basterra,  beyond  which  the  ridge  assumes  the  name  of  Karadagh: 
here  is  the  third  road  into  Koordistan  from  the  plains,  which  has  been 
deemed  almost  impassable  by  an  army.  The  villages  are  all  situated  in 
hollows,  by  the  sides  of  the  little  streams.  All  cultivation  is  watered  solely 
by  the  rains,  there  being  no  artificial  irrigation. 

The  party  entered  Koordistan  by  the  pass  of  Derbent-i- Bazian,  which 
is  formed  by  a  mere  ridge,  or  wall,  which  advances  as  it  were  to  close  the 
valley,  and  slopes  down  very  gradually,  leaving  but  a  small  opening.  The 
valley  soon  became  open  and  winding,  having  the  Bazian  hills  on  each  side. 
The  strata  inclined  towards  the  west;  the  hills  were  calcareous.  Artificial 
mounds  and  Sassanian  ruins  abounded :  these  mounts,  Mr.  Rich  was  of 
opinion,  are  probably  royal  stations,  marking  the  progress  of  an  army, 
^^  perhaps  of  that  of  Xerxes  or  Darius  Hystaspes." 

On  emerging  from  the  hills,  the  route  to  Sulimania,  the  residence  of  the 
pasha,  diverged  from  north  to  east.  That  part  of  Koordistan  inclosed  be- 
tween the  Bazian  and  Karadagh  ranges,  on  the  west,  and  the  Goodroon 
range,  on  the  east,  appeared  to  be  subdivided  into  valleys  running  nearly 
S.E.  and  N.W.,  all  of  which  terminate  and  have  a  common  issue  at  the  pass 
of  Derbent.  These  valleys  are  formed  of  small  subordinate  ranges  of  hills^ 
dependent  upon,  though  not  extending  the  whole  course  of,  the  greater  ranges 
before-mentioned. 

.  On  Mr.  Rich's  arrival  at  Sulimania,  he  was  received  by  Mahmood 
Pasha  with  great  distinction.  He  conferred,  indeed,  an  unlooked-for 
honour,  by  paying  Mr.  Rich  the  first  visit,  before  his  entrance  into  the  city. 

The  sight  was  a  gay  and  barbaric  one.  He  alone  was  on  horseback ;  and, 
being  a  very  small  man,  was  almost  hid  by  the  crowd  of  tall  Koords,  habited 
in  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  but  chiefly  in  pink,  yellow,  and  scarlet,  which 
hues  especially  made  up  the  tassels  and  fringes  which  covered  their  heads. 
The  march  was  silent,  and  yet  their  tread  was  heard  from  afieu*.  When  my 
guard  saluted,  the  Pasha  immediately  returned  them  the  compliment,  by  laying 
his  hand  on  his  breast  with  considerable  dignity.  I  sent  my  tchaoushes  to 
meet  him,  and  advanced  myself  beyond  the  door  of  the  tent  to  receive  him. 
As  tfoon  as  he  saw  me,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  his  tchaoushes  shouting 
out ;  and  shaking  hands  with  me  with  both  his  bands,  we  came  into  the  teoti 
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tnd  sftt  down  together  on  a  shawl,  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  some  time,  that  1  could  persuade  him  to 
adopt  the  easier  mode  of  sitting  and  crossing  his  legs :  he  wished  to  persist  in 
the  more  respectful  and  difficult  attitude  of  kneeling,  resting  on  his  heels. 
He  welcomed  roe  again  and  again  to  Koordistan,  assured  me  that  the  country 
was  mine,  and  many  other  such  eastern  compliments. 

The  yoooger  and  more  dashing  brother  of  the  pasha,  Osman  Beg,  came 
to  conduct  him  into  the  town,  accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the 
eooDcil  on  horaeback,  and  an  immense  party  of  Koords  on  foot.  The 
crowd  aaaembled  to  witness  the  procession  was  very  numerous ;  but  the 
atmost  order  prevailed.  His  reception  was  very  honourable.  The  house, 
however,  prepared  for  the  party, — the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  palace, — was  a  dismal  place,  ruinous  and  filthy.  The  description  of 
this  abode  is  given  in  a  very  graphic  manner  in  Mrs.  Rich's  Journal,  which 
forms  a  number  in  the  appendix,  and  fills  up  very  agreeably  the  occasional 
blanks  in  that  of  Mr.  Rich  : 

But  all  my  curiosity  about  the  capital,  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  was 
converted  into  disgust  at  them  all,  on  beholding  the  place  destined  for  my  resi- 
dence. It  required  considerable  courage  to  venture  in  through  the  mass  of 
ruins  it  presented  from  the  outer  court ;  however,  at  last,  I  made  a  desperate 
eCbrt,  and  rushed  in,  followed  by  Mr.  Bellino  and  the  little  Italian  doctor, 
the  former  very  judiciously  endeavouring  to  puff  the  dust  off,  the  other  holding 
up  his  hands  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  most  theatrically.  But  I  must 
try,  if  possible,  to  describe  it. 

The  building  is  compbsed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  with  a  facing  inside  of 
mud  and  chopped  straw.  The  roof,  which  is  of  mud,  and  flat,  is  supported 
on  bamboos  by  large  beams,  laid  crosswajs,  that  have  no  other  painting  or 
colouring  than  that  produced  by  the  smoke  of  the  winter-fires;  which,  to  judge 
by  the  colour  of  the  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms,  must  be  pretty  considerable; 
and  perhaps  the  smoke  is  encouraged  by  the  Koords  on  the  same  principle  as 
old  Eleanor's,  the  Irish  peasant  in  Ennui,  because  U  kept  her  warm  !  The 
building  is  raised  on  a  platform  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  which 
are  disposed  all  the  different  apartments,  there  being  no  upper  story.  The 
entry  is  by  a  portico,  in  which  the  natives  sleep  during  summer.  On  the  right 
is  a  small  room,  and  in  front  a  long,  dark,  dismal-looking  gallery,  with  mud 
floor  and  walls,  and  in  which  was  a  very  damp  unwholesome  smell.  Here  the 
delicate  Koords  pass  the  heat  of  the  summer-days,  as  being  a  cool  retreat, 
though  I  should  prefer  being  subjected  to  the  burning  heat  of  our  Bagdad 
deserts. 

On  the  left  is  a  passage,  with  another  door,  into  the  court — a  large  room, 
with  three  windows  looking  into  the  garden,  and  the  same  number  towards  the 

gallery.    It  had  once  been  whitewashed,  but  was  now  in  such  a  state  that  a 

plain  mud  wall  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable. 
The  passage  is  terminated  by  another  similar  room,  within  which  are  two 

smaller  ones.    Returning  from  these  into  the  passage,  and  on  the  left  hand, 

were  one  or  two  doors  leading,  I  believe,  into  some  kind  of  rooms,  but  I  had 

not  courage  to  explore  them.    Much  rather  would  I  have  entered  with  Emily 

into  the  east  turret. 

The  ordinary  houses  of  Sulimania  are  mere  mud  hovels;  they  are  per- 
^<Bctly  exposed,  but  the  people  do  not  seem  to  regard  this.     Amongst  the 
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agr^mens  of  this  city  are  6eas,  which  are  peculiarly  formidable  here,  sand- 
flies, a  tormenting  pest,  scorpions,  numerous,  large,  and  venomous,  centi- 
pedes, and  large  venomous  snakes. 

The  favourite  recreations  of  the  Koords  include  wrestling,  partridge- 
fighting,  and  dog-fighting.  Mahmood  Masraf,  the  pasha's  prime- minister, 
a  keen  sportsman,  gratified  his  master  s  guest  with  a  sight  of  his  game 
birds  : 

Afler  a  round  of  cofiee  and  pipes  had  passed,  the  approach  of  the  army, 
as  the  old  gentleman  called  it,  was  announced  by  a  prodigious  cackling  and 
crowing  of  the  partridges,  which  was  audible  for  a  great  distance  off;  and  soon 
a  party  of  stout  Koords  appeared,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  thirty-two  cages, 
each  containing  a  cock-partridge.    The  collective  and  incessant  cackling  or 
crowing  of  this  party  caused  a  strange  noise,  something  like  the  ticking  of  a 
thousand  immense  watches :  they  were  not  silent  an  instant,  except  when 
fighting.    A  number  of  lads  of  the  fancy  followed,  all  eagerness  for  the  sight; 
and  more  would  have  rushed  in,  if,  to  spare  the  clubbing  and  cudgelling,  by 
which  alone  they  could  be  kept  back,  I  had  not  ordered  the  doors  to  be  closed. 
One  of  the  assistants   now  opened  the  door  of  a  cage,  and  let  out  a  bird, 
who  whirled  himself  up  in  the  air  as  if  in  defiance,  and  then  strutted  about, 
waiting  for  his  adversary.    Another  partridge  being  let  loose,  they  fell  to.    The 
sight  was  amusing  and  by  no  means  cruel.    It  was  highly  entertaining  to  se^ 
the  little  birds  strut  about  on  tiptoe,  in  defiance,  jump  up,  bite  at  each  other, 
play  about  to  seize  a  favourable  opening,  and  avoid  letting  their  adversary  take 
hold  on  a  bad  place.    I  observed  the  great  feat  was  to  get  hold  of  the  nape  of 
the  neck.    When  a  partridge  succeeded  in  seizing  his  adversary  in  this  man- 
ner, he  would  hold  him  like  a  bull-dog,  and  sometimes  lead  him  two  or  three 
times  round  the  ring.     Sometimes  a  bird  would  be  frightened  and  run  away 
out  of  the  ring.    The  battle  was  then  fairly  lost ;  and  the  bird  so  beaten  will 
not  feel  disposed  for  fighting  for  two  or  three  months  afterwards.    Every  turd 
had  its  own  name ;  and  their  wings  were  not  clipped.    They  were  so  tame  as 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  handled  without  resistance ;  and  when  a  match  was 
over,  the  birds  would  return  to  their  cages  almost  of  their  own  accord.     Their 
great  feat  is  to  seize  the  adversary  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  hold  him  fast,  like 
a  bull-dog,  and  then  fly  up  with  him  and  overturn  him  on  the  ground;  and  the 
skill  exhibited  in  the  attempting  and  evading  this  manoeuvre  constitutes  the 
interest  of  the  sport.    One  bird  being  foiled  several  times  in  his  attack,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  seized  himself  fast  by  the  wing,  and  was  with  difficulty  brought 
to  let  go  his  hold  :  thus  realising  what  has  been  thought  prepostm'ous  in  Har- 
pagon. 

The  Koords  are  the  only  Orientals  who  sit  up  late  at  night,  and  rise  late 
in  the  morning.     Their  fashionable  life  approximates  pretty  much  to  our  own : 

Few  gentlemen  in  Sulimania  go  to  bed  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  or  show 
themselves  abroad  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  forenoon.  Their  chief  visiting-time 
is  at  night.  When  it  grows  dark,  they  begin  going  about  to  each  other's  houses, 
where  they  amuse  themselves  with  conversation,  smoking,  and  music.  They 
will  pay  two  or  three  visits  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  a  night.  About  an 
hour  before  sunset  also,  a  kind  of  club  or  assembly  is  held  before  the  house 
of  the  Masraf,  in  an  open  place  in  the  town,  called  the  Meidan.  Friends  meet 
and  chat  on  various  subjects ;  arms  or  horses  are  displayed ;  and  sometimes 
matches  are  made  of  wrestling,  partridge  or  dog-fights.  The  Koords  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  remarkably  cheerful  social  people,  with  no>  kind  of  pride  or 
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ceremony  among  them  ;  and  they  are  neither  envious  of  one  another,  nor  have 
I  ever  heard  a  Koord  speak  an  ill-natured  word  of  another,  however  different 
they  may  be  in  party  or  interest. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  tribes  of  Koordistan  and  the 
peasant  Koords ;  the  latter  are  a  totally  distinct  race,  distinguishable  by 
counteoance  as  well  as  speech,  and  are  never  soldiers,  whilst  the  tribes- 
men, rarely,  if  ever,  cultivate  the  soil.  Clanship  exists  in  as  much  rigour 
as  in  Rajpootana.  The  clannish  Koords  call  themselves  Sipah^  or  military 
Koords ;  the  peasants  are  called  Royahs,  The  condition  of  the  peasantry 
throughout  this  country  appears  wretched,  ''  resembling  that  of  a  negro 
slate  in  the  West-Indies/'  A  tribesman  confessed  to  Mr.  Rich  that  the 
elans  conceived  the  peasants  were  created  merely  for  their  use.  The  pasha 
appreciated  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  clannish  pride  paid  by  Mr.  Rich, 
who  dated  the  degradation  of  his  family  from  the  period  when  they  be- 
came pashas! 

The  want  of  a  permanent,  stable  government  is  much  felt  in  Koordistan. 
One  of  the  principal  chiefs  observed  that  the  country  was  in  a  wretched 
state  between  the  Turks  and  the  Persians ;  the  one  insulted  and  oppressed 
tbem ;  the  others  teased  them  for  money.  Another  said,  ^<  The  want  of 
security  in  our  possessions  is  the  sole  ruin  of  the  country.  While  we  tribes- 
men are  not  sure  of  holding  our  estates,  we  never  will  addict  ourselves  to 
agriculture  ;  and,  until  we  do,  the  country  can  never  prosper.  Why  should 
I,  for  instance,  throw  a  tagar  of  seed  into  the  ground,  when  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  master  will  hold  his  government,  and  I  my  estate,  until  the  season 
of  harvest?  Instead  of  doing  this,  I  allow  the  peasants  to  cultivate  my 
estate  as  they  may  find  it  convenient ;  and  I  take  from  them  my  due,  which 
is  the  zakaty  or  tenth  of  the  whole,  and  as  much  more  as  I  oan  squeeze 
out  of  them  by  any  means,  and  on  any  pretext." 

The  pasha,  Mahmood,  was  an  amiable  man,  serious,  unassuming,  mild, 
and  religious,  without  fanatacism  or  insensibility;  but  his  character  was 
unsuited  to  those  he  had  to  govern :  "  a  worse  man,"  as  Mr.  Rich  observed, 
"would  make  a  better  prince."  His  wife  (his  only  wife),  according  to  Mrs. 
Rich's  report,  was  equally  amiable.  "  They  were  much  attached  to  each 
other,  and  were  depressed  at  the  loss  of  many  of  their  children  by  the 
small-pox."  One  little  boy  remained  atSulimania,  and  at  Mrs.  Rich's  visit, 
Adela  Khanum  seemed  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  him :  ^*  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  she  roost  tenderly  looked  at  him,  and  added,  '  he  is  not  mine 
but  God's ;  his  will  be  done !' "  This  child  was  carried  off,  before  they  left 
Silimania,  by  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  makes  dreadful  havock  in  Koor- 
distan. An  attempt  of  Mr.  Rich  to  introduce  vaccination  failed  through  the 
ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  the  person  who  undertook  it.  Conjugal  and 
parental  affection  is  a  trait  of  this  people  :  '^  all  the  Koords  love  their  wives 
and  children." 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  far  better  in  Koordistan  than  in  Turkey 
or  Persia;  they  are  treated  as  equals  by  their  husbands,  and  there  is 
someUiing  approaching  to  domestic  comfort.  The  women  are  not  secluded ; 
and  the  lower  classes  go  about  even  without  a  veil.     Yet  **  no  women  can 
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conduct  themselves  with  more  propriety  than  the  Koordish  ladies,  and  their 
morality  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Turkish  females."  Compulsory  marriages 
are  not  uncommon  amongst  the  princes.  The  dance  is  the  great  passion  of 
the  Koordish  females :  '^  on  occasion  of  a  wedding,  they  will  volunteer  their 
services,  when  not  invited,  and  even  bring  small  presents  to  the  bride  for 
permission  to  exhibit  in  the  dance.  On  such  occasions,  they  always  perform 
in  public  without  any  veil,  however  great  the  crowd  of  men  may  be." 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  in  Koordistan  consists  in  the  usual  Turkish  large 
trowsers  and  loose  shift,  over  which  they  buckle  a  belt,  with  two  very  large 
gold  or  silver  clasps.    The  gown  is  next  put  on.    It  is  cut  like  a  man's,  and 
if  buttoned  at  the  throat,  but  is  left  flowing  open  from  the  neck  downwards, 
displaying  the  shift  and  girdle.     It  is  of  striped  or  variegated  silk,  chintz,  or 
Guzerat  or  Constantinople  gold  stuff,  according  to  the  season  or  wealth  of  the 
wearer.    Next  comes  the  benish,  or  cloak,  of  satin  generally,  made  like  the 
gown,  but  with  tighter  sleeves,  which  do  not  reach  down  to  the  elbows.    This* 
in  winter,  is  replaced  by  a  libada,  which  is  a  garment  of  the  same  form,  but 
quilted  with  cotton.    In  the  winter  they  also  wear  the  tcharokhia,  but  made  of 
a  species  of  Tartan  silk.    This  tcharokhia  is  a  kind  of  cloak,  or  mantle,  with- 
out sleeves,  fastened  over  the  breast,  and  hanging  down  behind  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs.    It  is  not  reckoned  full  dress,  and  is  replaced  on  gala  days  by  the 
benish,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Turks  or  Persians,  and  is  therefore 
more  esteemed  than  the  tcharokhia,  which  appears  to  belong  peculiarly  to 
Koordistan.    They  do  not  use  pelisses,   but  supply  the  place  in  very  cold 
weather  by  an  additional  gown  or  two.     Of  their  head-dress,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  adequate  description.    It  is  formed  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  or 
rather,  I  may  say,  shawls,  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  artificially  pinned 
together  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mitre,  about  two  feet  in  height.    The 
ends  of  the  shawls  hang  down  behind  as  low  as  the  ancles.    Those  who  can 
afford  it,  ornament  the  front  o^  their  mitres  with  rows  of  broad  gold  lace; 
from  each  of  which  depends  a  row  of  little  gold  leaf-like  ornaments.    From 
each  side  of  the  turban  hangs  a  string  of  coral ;  and  under  the  turban  is  worn 
a  large  muslin  shawl,  which  in  front  is  furled  up,  and  brought  into  a  coil  over 
the  breast;  behind,  it  hangs  down  the  back.    But  this,  I  am  informed,  is  only 
worn  by  married  ladies.    Much  hair  in  not  shown  on  the  forehead ;  but  a  zilf, 
or  lock,  depends  from  each  side  of  the  head.    The  poorer  female  inhabitants 
of  towns  imitate  the  ladies  in  the  fashion  of  their  habiliments.     The  peasants 
in  the  country  merely  wear  a  shift  and  trowsers  of  coarse  blue  calico,  the 
former  buckled  about  the  waist  with  a  strap.    The  tcharokhia  is  of  darker 
blue  stuff,  with  several  white  stripes  at  the  bottom,  and  b  knotted  by  the  ends 
over  the  breast.    The  head-dress  is  a  small  cap. 

The  ladies*  head.dress  is  prodigiously  heavy,  and  gives  them  great  pain  in 
learning  to  wear  it.  It  frequently  rubs  off  a  good  deal  of  the  hair  from  the 
top  of  the  head.  What  will  appear  scarcely  credible  is,  that  they  actually 
sleep  in  it.  They  have  small  pillows  on  purpose  to  support  it.  They  have 
very  few  jewels  among  them.  Their  ornaments  chiefly  consist  of  gold  and 
coral.  Ordinary  persons  have  them  of  small  silver  coins,  little  pieces  of  metal, 
and  glass  beads. 

The  Koords  are,  in  general,  much  more  eager  after  information,  much 
more  diffident  of  themselves,  and  much  easier  to  instruct,  than  the  Turks,  or 
even  the  Persians.  Islamism,  however,  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  mental 
improvement.     ^^  Mahomet  has  made  every  thing— science,  art,  history,  man- 
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nen,— ^matters  of  religion,  and  plaoed  a  bar  against  all  improvement^  or 
Dew  notions  in  any  of  tbero."  The  Koords,  like  all  uncivilised  people^  are 
greatly  given  to  music  of  a  melancholy  cast. 

**  1  have  in  no  place/'  says  Mr.  Rich,  '^  seen  so  many  fine  hale  old 
people  of  both  sexes  as  in  Koordistan ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
disadvantages  of  the  climate,  the  Koords  are  in  general  a  very  stout  healthy- 
looking  people."  The  climate  is  severe.  In  winter,  the  cold  is  intense, 
sDow  lying  on  the  ground  sometimes  from  six  weeks  to  two  months ;  in  sum- 
mer, the  easterly  wind  is  hot  and  relaxing,  and  the  sherki^  or  sirocco,  is 
distressing.  The  town  of  Sulimania  is  situated  in  a  hollow ;  the  hills  are 
steep  and  bare,  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays.  Mr.  Rich  mentions  a  ourious 
fact,  which  he  ascertained  by  a  long  course  of  observations :  ^^  at  dawn,  it 
is  generally  quite  calm.  As  the  sun  rises  above  the  hills,  a  slight  air  comes 
on  from  the  point  of  sunrise.  This  follows  the  sun  to  the  meridian,  at  noon 
there  being  generally  a  breeze,  or  at  least  a  strong  puff  or  two  from  the 
sooth.  When  the  sun  passes  the  meridian,  the  wind  comes  round  to  the 
west.  The  monungs  are  generally  disagreeable,  and  the  afternoons  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  with  a  fine  westerly  breeze.  I  have  observed  this  always 
to  be  the  case  when  the  sherki  did  not  prevail.  The  hottest  time  of  the  day 
is  from  noon  until  3  p.m." 

The  usual  increase  of  grain  in  Koordistan  is  about  five  to  ten  to  one  of 
seed;  wheat  and  barley  are  sown  alternately  in  the  same  ground,  the  land 
not  being  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  except  in  the  hilly  country.  The  other  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  (of  the  annual  kind),  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  com,  and  other 
pulse.     No  hemp  or  flax  is  grown  in  Koordistan. 

The  mountaineers  of  Koordistan  appear  to  be  peculiar  races.  On  the 
Sinna  hills,  the  people  are  described  as  in  the  last  state  of  barbarism,  living 
in  forests  and  fastnesses,  cultivating  nothing,  and  subsisting  on  acorns  and 
wild  fruit  The  Jaf  tribe,  who  likewise  inhabit  the  highest  of  these  moun- 
tains, on  the  frontier  of  the  Sinna  territory,  are  nomades,  living  in  tents. 
They  are  a  fine-looking,  brave  people,  but  esteemed  uncivilized  and  bar- 
barous even  by  the  Koords.  They  form  a  body  of  cavalry  2,000  in  num- 
ber, and  can  turn  out  4,000  musketeers.  Their  chief  has  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  death.     Mr.  Rich  fell  in  with  a  party  of  these  Koords : 

Their  tents  and  baggage  were  neatly  packed  on  bullocks  and  cows.  The 
use  of  these  animals  as  beasts  of  burden  seems  peculiar  to  the  Koordith  nation. 
I  remember  observing  the  same  custom  among  the  Rishwan  Koords,  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  the  Jafs  somewhat  reminded  me.  The  men  and 
women  travelled  on  foot,  and  a  fine  stout-looking  people  they  were.  The 
women  were  clofhed  in  a  blue  chemise  and  trowsers,  and  wore  on  their  heads 
a  small  cap,  their  hair  seeming  to  curl  about  their  faces.  They  wore  the 
tcharokhia,  which  is  a  cloak  of  blue  and  white  checked  calico  Uirown  over 
tbdr  -shoulders.  In  its  form  it  resembles  the  plaid  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  every  Koordish  woman's  dress :  the 
higher  class  wear  it  of  yellow  and  red  silk.  The  Jaf  men  wore  a  dress  belted 
coond  their  middles,  light  drawers,  with  the  worsted  shoe,  which  is  a  com- 
fortable covering  for  the  feet,  and  a  conical  felt  cap  on  their  heads.  All  were 
armed  with  a  sabre  and  light  target ;  some  added  a  pistol,  and  the  horsemen 
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always  carried  a  lance.  We  saw  one  lady  who  appeared  to  be  a  persoa  of 
some  distinction.  She  was  mounted  on  a  mare,  whose  bridle  and  trappings 
were  curiously  ornamented  with  shells  and  beads,  and  her  saddle  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  decorated  with  tassels.  A  couple  of  animals  carried  her  baggage, 
on  which  a  servant  rode,  and  a  well-armed  horseman  attended  her.  None  of 
the  women  had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  a  veil,  nor  had  they  even  a  hand- 
kerchief round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  like  the  Arab  women. 

Of  the  tribes,  Mr.  Rich  has  given  the  following  particulars  : 

The  people  of  Khoshnav  and  Rewendiz  are  to  the  last  degree  savage  and 
stupid.  They  have  no  sort  of  scruple  about  killing  a  man,  but  would  not  miss 
a  prayer  for  the  world,  though  they  have  been  known  to  fight  in  the  mosque. 
Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  quarrel  between  two  districts  about  a  dog,  in 
which  seventy  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  of  whom  thirty  fell  in  a  mosque, 
after  they  had  joined  together  in  public  worship.  They  still  fight  at  intervals 
about  this  same  quarrel ;  and  no  encounter  takes  place  without  the  slaughter 
of  some  men.  There  is  a  Khoshnav  chief  now  alive,  whose  name  I  forget :  a 
fly  once  settled  on  his  eye,  and  teased  him ;  he  drove  it  ofT;  the  insect  re- 
turned two  or  three  times ;  and,  at  last,  the  Koord  getting  into  a  fury,  struck 
himself  in  the  eye  with  his  khanjar  or  dagger,  blinded  himself  of  one  eye,  and 
was  very  nearly  killed. 

In  the  tribes  which  form  the  Bulbass  nation,  every  man,  even  of  the  meanest 
rank,  has  a  voice  in  public  aflairs.  You  may  be  settling  business  with  Bulbass 
chiefs,  and  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  them,  when,  on  a  sudden,  some 
common  fellow  will  start  up  and  say,  **  I  do  not  agree  to  it !"  and  this  is 
enough  to  spoil  the  whole  affair  in  a  moment.  When  Abdurrahman  Pasha  had 
finished  a  war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  Bulbassis,  a  treaty  was 
concluded ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Kako  Hassan,  or  brother  Hassan,  the 
Bulbass  chief,  should  visit  Suli mania,  Selim  Bey,  the  pasha's  brother,  remain- 
ing as  hostage  among  the  Bulbassis.  When  Kako  Hassan  was  setting  out,  on 
a  sudden,  a  common  fellow  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  and  said  very  coolly, 
'*  If  the  Bebbehs  get  hold  of  Kako  Hassan,  they  will  certainly  kill  him,  and 
then  they  will  boast  of  having  shed  the  blood  of  a  Bulbass  chief;  it  is  better 
for  me  to  kill  him  myself  here."  All  attempts  to  make  him  hear  reason  were 
in  vain.  Selim  Bey,  therefore,  mounted  hia  horse,  and  resolved  on  returning 
to  his  own  home,  and  having  nothing  to  say  to  Kako  Hassan.  When  he  had 
rid  a  little  way,  the  savage  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  hallooed  af^er  the 
Bey,  desiring  him  to  come  back,  "  Take  Kako  Hassan,"  said  he,  **  and  go 
with  him  yourself;  we  don't  want  a  hostage;  if  you  are  men,  you  will  be- 
have properly  to  him."  All  the  Bulbassis  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  and 
the  Bey  and  Kako  Hassan  departed  together." 

Before  the  party  quitted  Koordistan,  they  visited  the  Vali,  or  chief,  of 
Sinna  (a  mountainous  district),  whose  character  offers  a  strong  contrast  to 
that  of  the  pasha  of  Sulimania.  He  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  whose  daily  re- 
creation was  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  his  officers  and  servants  who  displeased 
him.  Yet  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  Persian  politeness,  elegance,  and 
policy ;  *^  his  manners  so  insinuating,  and  his  tact  so  perfect,  that  he  can  gain 
whomsoever  he  pleases/' 

Mr.  Rich  has  given,  from  report,  a  carious  description  of  the  Chaldean 
Christian  tribes,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  in  the  Koordish  province  of  Hak- 
kari,  between  Amadia  and  Van,  who  are  represented  as  "  ferocious,  vin- 
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dtctsve,  caprieiouSy  and  irritable."  The  province  is  high,  steep,  and  ooTered 
with  forests.  In  person,  these  Christians  are  stout  and  tfll.  Their  huts 
are  built  of  logs ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  subsist 
upon  rice,  walnuts,  and  honey.  They  wear  hats  resembling  the  European, 
made  of  rice-straw.  They  are  independent  and  live  in  a  perfectly  barba- 
rous state.  They  are  followers  of  Nestorius,  and  are  the  only  Christians 
in  the  East  who  have  successfully  resisted  the  Mahomedans. 

They  took  leave  of  Sulimania,  and  of  their  kind  and  hospitable  host,  the 
pasha,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  six  months.  The  remarks,  with  which  Mr. 
Rich  closed  the  record  of  his  residence  there,  speak  much  in  favour  of  the 
people: 

I  quit  Koordistan  with  unfeigned  regret.  I,  most  unexpectedly,  found  in  it 
the  best  people  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  East.  I  have  formed  friend- 
ships, fliod  been  uniformly  treated  with  a  degree  of  sincerity,  kindness,  and 
unbounded  hospitality,  which  I  fear  I  must  not  again  look  for  in  the  course  of 
my  weary  pilgrimage ;  and  the  remembrance  of  which  will  last  as  long  as  life 
itself  endures. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Rich  took  a  different  route,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
visiting (for  the  fourth  time)  Mousul  and  the  supposed  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Here  ends  his  journal ;  the  description  of  the  ruins,  and  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative, are  detailed  in  memoranda. 

The  village,  or  little  town,  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  consisting  of  about  300 
bouses,  is  built  on  an  artificial  mount,  which  is  part  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  well  ascertained  by  the  remains  (bricks,  and  pieces 
of  gypsum  covered  with  cuneiform  characters)  found  on  digging  deep.  One 
inscription  which  Mr.  Rich  met  with  seems  to  occupy  its  original  position, 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound,  the  height  of  which,  in 
the  highest  part,  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  mosqife  which  covers  the  pretended  tomb  of  Jonah  (which 
has  displaced  a  Christian  monastery)  seem  to  consist  of  vaulted  passages, 
probably  part  of  the  ancient  city.  The  area  of  Nineveh  is  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  to  two  miles  broad,  and  four  miles  long.  There  are  the  remains 
of  walls,  and  of  a  ditch.  The  sherkij  or  east  wind,  from  which  the  pro- 
phet Jonah*  suffiered  so  grievously,  is  described  by  Mr.  Rich  as  "hot, 
stormy,  and  singularly  relaxing  and  dispiriting."  The  ^  J*  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  ^^^4^19  samum,  which  is  identified  with  the  DHlt^. 

The  relics  of  the  **  exceeding  great  city,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  were  again  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  Rich ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  results  of  this  and  former  surveys  will  be  published  in  a  fuller  shape 
in  a  future  work. 

Many  of  the  bricks  and  cylinders  in  his  collection  were  found  in  the 
mount  at  this  place,  as  well  as  the  curious  little  stone  chair.  Some  years 
ago,  an  immense  bas-relte/y  in  stone,  representing  men  and  animals,  was 
dug  up,  but  destroyed  in  a  few  days.     There  is  a  custom  amongst  the  pea- 

*  **  And  it  came  to  past,  when  the  tun  did  axite,  that  Ood  prepared  a  Tehement  East  wind;  and  the 
roa  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted,  and  wiehed  himeelf  to  die.*— Jonoft,  It.  8. 
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santry  here,  which  seems  a  reiio  of  superstition  far  anterior  to  the  date  of 
Islamism.  Onoe  a-year,  they  assemble,  and  sacrifice  a  sheep  at  a  spring  or 
well,  called  Datnlamajehy  with  music  and  other  festivities.  The  spnng, 
which  Mr.  Rich  called  Thisbe's  well  (having  erroneously  supposed  the 
'^  husta  Nini "  of  Ovid  to  be  here,  instead  of  Babylon),  issues  out  of  a 
concretion  of  pebbles,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome,  built  with  large  fragments 
of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  having  a  pedestal  or  capital  of  a 
column  on  each  side  the  door- way.  He  notices  the  equality  of  age  of  all 
the  vestiges.  "  Whether  they  belonged  to  Nineveh  or  some  other  city,  is 
another  question,  and  one  not  so  easily  determined,  but  that  tliey  are  all  of 
the  same  age  and  character  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  vestiges  or 
traces  of  building  within  the  area  are,  with  the  exception  of  Nebbi  Vunus 
and  Koyunjuk,  extremely  slight ;  and  1  am  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I 
formed  in  viewing  the  ruins  many  years  ago,  that  the  indosure  formed  only 
a  part  of  a  great  city,  probably  either  the  citadel  or  royal  precincts,  or  per- 
haps both,  as  the  practice  of  fortifying  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  of 
very  ancient  origin.''  A  mode  of  building,  is  still  practised  hereabouts 
like  that  adopted  in  some  of  the  remains  of  Nineveh.  Pebbles,  lime, 
and  red  earth  or  clay  are  mixed  together,  and  in  a  short  time  the  concrete 
becomes  (especially  after  exposure  to  water)  like  a  solid  rock. 

He  made  an  excursion  to  the  Syrian  monasteries  in  the  mountains  north- 
east of  Nineveh.  That  of  Mar  Mattei  is  constructed  like  a  fortress  on  the 
abrupt  face  of  the  mountain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  A.D.  334,  by 
one  of  the  companions  of  St.  George,  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian. Here  Mr.  Rich  met  with  inscriptions  and  MSS.  in  StranghelOy  or 
the  ancient  Syriao  character,  some  of  the  latter  (including  part  of  a  Bible) 
he  procured,  and  thereby  rescued  from  total  decay.  The  native  Yezids, 
in  the  district,  appear  to  have  some  barbarous  remains  of  Christianity 
amongst  them.  I'hey  admit  both  baptism  and  circumcision;  but  believe 
likewise  in  the  metempsychosis. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Mr.  Rich  and  his  party 
descended  the  Tigris  on  a  kellek^  or  raft  composed  of  inflated  goat-skins, 
a  conveyance  used  in  remote  antiquity,  and  described  by  classical  writers, 
and  arrived  at  Bushire,  whence  Mrs.  Rich  departed  for  Bombay,  and  Mr. 
Rich,  being  compelled,  by  an  event  already  noticed,  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  Gulf,  made  an  excursion  to  Shirauz,  where  he  died.  The  letters 
written  from  thence  to  Mrs.  Rich  complete  the  volume. 

The  novelty  of  the  ground  travelled  over,  the  talents  and  facilities  of  the 
describer,  and  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  the  traits  of  character,  local 
scenery,  and  geographical  facts,  are  detailed,  render  this  a  work  of  much 
value,  and  make  us  eager  for  the  rest  of  Mr.  Rich's  memoranda. 
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In  the  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  early  English  traders  to  the  East^Indies,  we  are,  in  many 
transactions,  of  which  a  record  has  been  preserved,  occurring  between  rival 
parties,  obliged  to  be  content  with  ex-parte  statements.  Many  of  the  cases, 
it  must  however  be  confessed,  are  made  out  very  strongly,  and  when  these  are 
slightly  noticed,  or  faintly  contradicted  by  the  advocates  on  the  other  side,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  they  are  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Amongst  the 
existing  documents,  relative  to  the  competition  between  the  old  East-India 
Company,  and  a  set  of  adventurers  who  encroached  upon  their  privileges, 
under  the  sanction  of  letters-patent  from  the  king,  few  are  more  interesting, 
and  it  may  be  said,  amusing,  than  those  which  bear  the  name  of  '*  Mr.  Cour- 
ten's  tragedy,"  "  Mr.  Courten's  Catastrophe  and  Adieu  to  India,"  and  one  or 
two  others  on  the  same  subject.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Courten,  who,  through  the  interest  possessed  by  Sir  Endymion  Porter  at  court, 
contrived  to  procure  a  license  to  trade  to  the  East-Indies.  Sir  William  had 
amassed  a  fortune  in  the  employment  of  the  chartered  company,  and  it  was, 
no  doubt,  a  heavy  grievance  to  the  enterprizing  individuals  comprising  it,  to 
see  their  own  servants  becoming  their  rivals,  and  obtaining  by  the  most  unjus- 
ti6able  arts  a  commerce  which  they  had  held  to  be  exclusively  their  own.  In 
order  to  give  a  colour  to  their  usurpation,  Sir  William  Courten,  Captain  Wed* 
dall,  and  others,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  European  settlements  in 
India,  alleged  that  the  Company  had  forfeited  the  privileges  secured  to  them 
by  their  charter,  by  neglecting  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  They  repre* 
sented  the  unguarded  state  of  the  factories,  which  they  were  bound  to  fortify, 
in  order  to  render  them  places  of  protection  for  the  resort  of  British  subjects 
trading  to  India,  and  by  other  misrepresentations  obtained  the  not  unwilling 
ear  of  a  government  beginning  to  be  distressed  for  supplies.  Letters  and 
licenses  were  granted,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of  the  Company,  who 
saw  at  once  the  danger  to  which  their  interests  were  exposed  by  the  intrusion 
of  persons  so  well  acquainted  with  all  their  af&irs,  and  so  apparently  deter- 
mined to  turn  this  knowledge  to  their  own  advantage.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  licenses  were  inntances  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  who 
was  so  easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  persons  interested  in 
the  perversion  of  the  truth.  The  Company  had  already  many  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  from  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch ;  and 
it  was  still  more  galling  to  find  their  remaining  resources  weakened  by  the 
intrusion  of  their  own  countrymen,  who,  reckless  of  all  consequences,  pur- 
sued their  private  projects  without  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  others.  Some  idea  of  their  grief  and  dismay  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  paragraph,  transcribed  from  a  letter  from  the  governor  and  the 
court  of  committee  in  London  to  the  president  and  council  of  Surat.  '*  Wee 
could  wish  that  wee  could  vindicate  the  reputation  of  our  nation  in  those 
partes,  and  do  ourselves  rygbte  for  the  losse  and  dammage  of  our  estate  in 
those  partes  have  sustayned,  but  of  all  of  these  we  must  beare  the  burthen, 
and  with  patience  set  still,  untill  we  find  these  frowning  tymes  more  auspicious 
to  our  albires."  Other  portions  of  the  correspondence,  it  may  be  presumed, 
breathed  a  less  subdued  spirit,  meekness  under  provocation  not  being  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.  ( 
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The  president  of  Surat,  unaware  of  the  circumstances  which  bad  taken 
place  at  home,  was  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  several  ships,  chartered 
by  a  new  company,  and  demanding,  in  the  King's  name,  that  he  should  aflR>rd 
them  every  assistance  they  might  require.  Permission  to  bum,  sink  and 
destroy,  would  have  been  much  more  gladly  received ;  for  the  authorities  at 
Surat  and  other  places  were  only  banning  to  feel  themselves  able  to  cope 
with  some  prospect  of  success  with  traders  firom  Holland  and  Portugal,  and 
here  were  new  rivals  in  the  field  who,  headed  by  a  man  of  considerable  talent 
and  enterprize,  succeeded  in  establishing  agencies  at  Goa,  where  he.  Captain 
Weddall,  was  well  known,  Acheen,  Carwar,  Rajapore,  and  other  places.  Hos- 
tilities of  the  most  deadly  nature  immediately  sprang  up  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  one  of  whom,  animated  by  the  expectation  of  success,  made  the 
boldest  and  most  strenuous  attempts  to  gain  a  permanent  footing  in  India, 
while  the  other,  who  saw  its  trade  decline,  and  the  prospect  of  aggrandizement, 
so  fondly  cherished,  melt  away  under  the  influence  which  these  interlopers 
obtained  in  the  East,  lost  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  cut  off  thdr 
resources,  and  to  ruin  their  credit.  The  conduct  of  both  parties  appears  to  be 
equally  indefensible  and  unjustifiable ;  each,  however,  lays  claim  to  superior 
virtue,  and  while  the  old  Company  are  stigmatized  in  the  printed  papers  of 
their  adversaries  as  the  most  cruel,  merciless,  and  inexorable  tyrants  upon 
earth,  the  new  adventurers  are  stated  to  have  set  out  with,  and  acted  upon, 
very  different  principles.  They  are  represented  as  behaving  with  the  utmost 
magnanimity  and  generosity  to  the  people  belonging  to  the  ships  and  factories 
of  their  adversaries,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  them, 
*'  relieving  their  ships  with  provisions,  their  factors  with  monies,  and  redeem- 
ing sundry  times  their  men  with  large  summes  from  the  miserablest  Malabar 
captivity  that  ever  was  heard  of*'  '*  Some  of  these  unfortunates  "  continues 
our  author,  **  lying  ten  or  twelve  months  together  in  most  sad  distresse,  con- 
caving the  Turkish  slavery  a  paradise  to  their  doleful  captivity,  and  to  a^ra- 
vate  their  misery,  those  that  suffered  most  were  taken  (not  in  the  Company's 
service,  as  we  learn  by  their  own  relation,  but  employed  by  their  presidents 
and  others  in  private  trade)  from  port  to  port,  being  therein  (to  use  their  own 
language)  the  Company's  competitors,  and,  to  serve  their  afflictions  to  the 
hdght,  the  then  president  of  Surat,  by  whom  they  were  principally  employed, 
would  neither  relieve  them  himselfe,  nor  appoint  any  other,  nor  afford  them 
theur  own  wages  and  debts  due  from  the  said  Company  for  their  ransom  and 
subsistence.  No,  not  so  much  as  any,  the  least  comfort  in  word  or  writing, 
as  by  their  own  most  grievous,  woful,  and  pathetlcall  expressions  to  Mr. 
Courten's  fectors  may  more  largely  appear."  The  Company's  partisans,  of 
course,  tell  a  different  story,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
William  Courten  died,  leaving  his  son  to  do  battle  as  best  he  might  with  his 
opponents,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  happened  that  the  factories  belong- 
ing to  both  parties  were  frequently  in  want  of  money,  and  upon  many  occa- 
sions it  appears  that  neither  were  very  particular  respecting  the  means  by 
which  they  obtained  it.  A  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten,  named  the  Utile 
WUUamy  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Bona  Esperenza,  as  it  was  then  called,  but, 
by  the  great  industry  of  the  people  on  board,  two  brass  guns,  about  £5,000 
in  Barbery  gold,  and  seventeen  men  belonging  to  the  crew,  were  saved.  These 
people  escaped  in  the  long-boat  of  the  ship,  and  established  themselves  upoo 
the  bland  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Madagascar,  as  it  is  now  styled,  where  diey 
subsisted  in  the  most  orderly  manner  for  nearly  nine  months,  expecting  to  be 
relieved  by  a  ship  belonging  to  their  employer,  who,  they  doubted  not,  would 
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hear  of  their  disaster.    Id  May  1644,  the  year  following  that  of  their  mis- 
fortone,  the  ship  Endeavour,  coBunanded  by  Robert  Bowen,  belonging  to  the 
old  Cooapany,  Muled  into  St  Augustine's  bay.    This  personage  did  not,  it  is 
said,  at  first  evince  any  desire  to  assist  his  countrymen ;  but,  upon  learning 
from  some  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel  that  the  gold  had  been  saved,  he 
becaoie  more  interested  in  their  situation.    Coming  on  shore  a  second  time, 
after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  master  of  the  Liitie 
Wii&am,  one  Thomas  Cox,  who,  with  Thomas  Hill,  the  purser,  had  main- 
tained the  little  colony  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  both.    Unbending  from 
the  haughtiness  of  the  reserve  shewn  on  his  first  arrival,  Bowen  ofiered  to  give 
a  passage  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel  to  the  island  of 
Joanna,  or  to  some  one  of  his  employers'  factories  upon  the  coast,  assuring 
Cox  that  he  could  easily  procure  bills  of  exchange  for  the  gold,  or  a  safe 
conv^ance  by  land  to  some  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten. 
Cox  hesitated,  at  first,  inquiring  whether  he  might  not  expect  to  be  taken  off 
the  island  by  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  employers,  who,  he  felt  assured,  would 
make  earnest  endeavours  to  afford  him  relief.    Bowen,  however,  assured  him 
he  had  no  chance  of  getting  away  by  any  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten ;  for, 
though  several  were  ready  for  sea,  they  were  detained  by  order  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  that,  moreover,  Mr.  Courten  himself  was  upon  the  very  verge  of 
bankruptcy.    This  intelligence  was,  as  may  be  guessed,  pure  fiction,  fabricated 
to  suit  a  very  dishonest  purpose,   a  vessel,  the  LoyaUy,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Courten,  being  known  to  be  upon  her  voyage,  and  arriving  at  Madagascar  two 
months  after  the  departure  of  the  Endeavour.    Cox,  deceived  by  these  repre- 
sentations, agreed  at  length  to  accept  the  apparently  disinterested  offer  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  choosing  to  proceed  to  Joanna,  as  the  nearest  port ;  but, 
after  he  had  been  a  few  days  at  sea,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  this  purpose, 
in  consequence  of  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  Bowen,  that  the  climate  was 
so  exceedingly  unhealthy  as  to  prove  certain  death  to  every  European  who 
attempted  to  brave  it.    He  was  told  that  no  Englishman  ever  survived  a  single 
night  passed  on  shore,  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  expose  himself  and  his 
crew  to  the  dangers  of  so  fatal  an  atmosphere.    Cox,  being  a  stranger,  and 
his  company  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  country,  were  easily 
imposed  upon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  on  to  Madrasspatam, 
whence  they  were  promised  a  safe  conveyance  to  one  of  their  own  factories, 
with  every  accommodation  for  the  voyage.    Shortly  after  this  arrangement, 
Bowen  desired  to  see  the  gold,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the 
quantity,  requiring  also  to  peruse  the  invoice  and  the  bill  of  lading;  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  security  of  the  pro- 
perty unless  his  demand  should  be  complied  with.    The  gold  was  accordingly 
produced,  together  with  the  papers,  which  Bowen  caused  to  be  copied,  he 
then  weighed  the  bullion,  and  sealing  it  up  in  canvas  bags,  deposited  it  in  one 
of  the  ship's  chests,  under  his  own  custody.    No  sooner  had  he  secured  pos- 
session of  thb  treasure,  than  a  change  of  conduct  became  manifest  towards 
the  people  of  the  LUtU  William,    Bowen  brought  out  his  commission  upon 
deck,  and  with  all  the  bluster  and  importance  so  commonly  assumed  by  the 
petty  despots  of  the  sea,  began  to  read  it  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  the  crews 
of  both  ships.    In  this  document,  the  word  **  interloper,"  was  frequently  intro- 
duced,—an  ominous  expression  in  the  existing  state  of  a£&irs,— and  when  this 
pompous  recitation  of  the  power,  authority,  &c.,  delegated  to  the  traders  of 
the  regular  company,  had  been  triumphantly  delivered.  Cox  was  required  to 
shew  his  comniissioa.    The  poor  man  complied,  but  the  papers  with  ^which 
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he  had  been  furnished,  proving  only  to  be  orders  and  instructions  by  virtue  of 
letters-patent,  the  captain  of  the  Endeavour  took  upon  himself  to  say  that, 
if  he  had  met  the  Little  William  at  sea,  he  possessed  authority  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  capturing  the  vessel,  and  making  prisoners  of  the  crew.  The 
parties  arrived  in  safety  at  Madrasspatam,  and  were  accommodated  in  the  fort. 
Cox  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
Mr.  Day,  the  Company's  agent,  demanding  the  property  embarked  on  board 
the  Endeavour,  either  in  its  original  state,  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  re- 
questing also  that,  in  compliance  with  the  promises  given  by  Capt.  Boweo, 
facilities  should  be  granted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  people  and  the  guns  to 
one  of  the  factories  established  by  Mr.  Courten.  Day,  at  first,  attempted  to 
procrastinate,  stating  that  the  country  was  up  in  arms,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  safe  despatch  of  men  or  goods,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
natives ;  but,  being  hardly  pressed,  he  scorned  further  evasion,  and  declared 
at  once  his  determination  to  keep  the  bullion.  The  unfortunate  master  of  the 
wrecked  vessel  was  told,  in  round  terms,  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  demand, 
he  should  be  expelled  the  fort,  and  must  take  the  consequences,  for,  though 
no  threats  of  violence  would  be  held  out,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might 
follow,  since  the  Company's  agents  were  bound  by  their  employers  not  to 
succour  or  assist  the  people  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten,  if  they  were  in  the 
greatest  need,  even  with  a  piece  of  bread.  Moreover,  the  captain  of  the 
Endeavour  now  said  openly,  that  he  had  determined  not  to  leave  St.  Augus- 
tine's bay  without  the  gold,  and  if  he  could  not  have  got  it  by  fair  means,  he 
had  resolved  to  use  force,  "  Whereby,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  I  conceive 
that  we  might  have  continued  upon  the  island  for  all  of  them,  if  there  had 
been  no  gold."  Cox  and  Hill  protested  very  warmly  against  this  unjust  deten- 
tion of  treasure  destined  for  a  very  different  purpose;  both  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  property  by  expostulation ;  and,  believing  it  to  be  impossible  that 
Bowen  and  Day  could  persist  in  so  flagrant  an  outrage,  engaged  a  junk  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  gold  and  guns  to  Acheen.  They  also  endeavoured,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevail  upon  an  Englishman,  not  in  the  Company's  service,  who 
was  established  at  the  factory,  either  to  convey  himself,  or  cause  a  letter  to  be 
conveyed,  by  land  to  Goa  and  other  settlements  on  the  coast,  to  acquaint  the 
agents  of  Mr.  Courten  of  their  situation.  This  man,  it  appears,  entertained 
so  strong  an  apprehension  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  Day,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  had  both  the  power  and  inclination  to  work  the  ruin  of  those 
who  thwarted  his  views,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  interfere.  It  may 
appear  strange  that  Europeans,  not  deficient  in  intellect  and  energy,  and  who 
were  in  some  sort  at  least  permitted  to  be  at  large,  should  have  absolutely  been 
unable  to  devise  any  other  means  of  communicating  with  their  friends  upon 
the  coast ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  were  perfect  strangers,  igno- 
rant of  the  country  and  the  language,  and  sharply  looked  after,  if  not  closely 
confined,  by  the  authorities  of  the  place.  Natives  seldom  trouble  themselves 
about  the  affairs  of  people  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted ;  they  have  little 
of  the  meddling  curiosity  which  prompts  people  to  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  others,  and  though,  in  many  instances,  they  have  nobly  exposed  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  punishment  and  even  death,  by  their  humanity  to  prisoners 
entrusted  to  their  charge,  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  distress  and  sufiering 
to  arouse  them  to  active  exertion,  where  they  have  no  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  parties. 

Left  entirely  to  their  own  resources,  Cox  and  Hill  tried  every  art  of  per- 
suasion and  remonstrance  in  vain.  *'  Could  not,"  observes  Mr.  Day,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  *'  the  said  Cox^  Hill,  and  company,  be 
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coateoted  to  have  their  own  lives  for  a  prey,  being  now  in  our  power^  for  have 
we  not  told  you  that,  if  we  could  not  have  had  it  (the  gold)  by  fiiire  means* 
we  would  have  had  it  by  foule  means,  or  by  force ;  and  will  you  still  be  so 
iraportonate  and  impudent  to  demand  that  which  you  shall  never  have,  were 
it  as  much  more  ?  Wherefore,  take  warning,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
demanding,  least  we  give  it  you  with  a  witnesse,  viz.  thrust  you  out  of  our 
fort,  and  so,  peradveoture,  you  may  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  have  your 
throats  cut,  for  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  overtake  you,  and  then  take 
what  follows,  for  have  we  not  told  you  sufficient  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
power  and  commission  from  our  imployers  in  England  to  have  taken  your  ship 
as  well  as  your  gold,  wheresoever  met  at  sea,  and  not  to  assist  you  with  a 
piece  of  bread  to  save  you  from  perishing  either  by  sea  or  land  ?  therefore,  take 
warning  and  resolve  upon  some  other  way."  After  this  rebuff*,  Cox  and  Hill, 
who  felt  that  they  had  incurred  a  very  heavy  responsibility,  became  anxious  to 
procure  some  acknowledgment,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  be  exonerated 
in  the  eyes  of  their  employers.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  be  very  mo- 
dest in  their  demand,  and,  after  considerable  altercation,  and  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Day  to  agree  to  pay  interest,  the  following  compromise  was  agreed 
to.  Cox  and  Hill  were  induced  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  president  and 
council  of  Madrasspatam,  to  take  charge  of  the  gold  and  guns  delivered  by 
them  to  Bowen  on  board  the  ship  Endeavour, "  and  which,"  says  the  document, 
**  having  safely  arrived  at  your  hands,  that  you  would  please  to  continue  your 
protection,  and  referre  the  satbfaction  thereof  unto  your  honourable  im- 
ployers and  the  worshipful  William  Courten,  Esq.,  because  we  know  not  how 
to  secure  it  from  our  own  men,  nor  to  dispose  to  any  of  the  factories  of  Wil- 
liam Courten,  Esq.,  whose  servants  here  transcribe  themselves." 

To  this  humble  solicitation,  framed  of  course  by  the  authorities  of  Madrass- 
patana.  Day  and  his  colleagues  condescended  to  reply  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Your  request  we  confesse  to  be  now  somewhat  rationall ;  therefore,  shall 
continue  the  gold  in  our  custody ;  and  we  promise,  in  our  next  advices  to 
Europe,  to  acknowledge  our  possession  thereof  to  our  honourable  imployers." 
Cox  and  Hill  felt  deeply  mortified  by  this  unsatisfactory  result ;  the  more  so, 
as  they  bad  hitherto  been  so  successful  in  their  exertions  for  the  preservation 
of  the  treasure,  which,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  imputation  they  had  been 
compelled  to  cast  upon  the  crew  of  the  Little  William,  had  hitherto  been  kept 
inviolate.  A  residence  of  nine  months  in  so  difficult  and  dangerous  a  situation 
was  quite  sufficient  to  try  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  it  was  a 
little  bard  to  be  obliged  to  affi^ct  to  distrust  persons  who  merited  the  highest 
eidogiums  at  their  hands. 

It  appeared  that  the  supply  of  gold,  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  came  very 
opportunely  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  factory,  which  was  reported 
to  be  much  in  want  of  a  replenishment  of  the  kind ;  indeed,  the  exchequer 
was  said  to  be  so  low,  as  to  constrain  the  merchants  to  part  with  their  gold 
chains  and  silver  buttons,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  ready  cash.  Under 
these  drcurostances,  the  gold  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten,  which  consisted  of 
**  ducats,  knobs,  and  barres,"  went  into  the  mint,  and  was  speedily  converted 
into  pagodas,  and  employed  for  the  use  of  the  settlement.  Having  gained  his  end. 
Day,  it  is  said,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  scene  of  a  transfer  which,  to  say 
the  best  of  it,  was  of  a  very  dubious  nature ;  he  proceeded,  in  the  first  in- 
staoce,  to  Bantam,  and  thence  to  England,  taking  Cox  and  Hill  with  him. 
The  reminder  of  the  crew  of  the  Little  William,  all  of  whom  were  entirely 
ifBoraot  of  India,  none  ever  having  visited  the  coast  before,  were,  according 
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to  the  report  of  Mr.  Courten's  agents,  so  dispersed  oTer  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  contrivances  of  the  people  at  Madrasspataro,  that  many  years 
elapsed  before  any  of  them  could  be  found  to  furnish  a  correct  account  of  a 
transaction,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  employed  to  keep  it  concealed, 
got  rumoured  abroad.  The  partizans  of  the  Company  gave  a  different  version 
of  the  story  which  shall  be  subjoined ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  may  be  said,  that 
their  account  of  the  transaction  is  far  too  slight  and  general  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  perused  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.  Cox  died  on  his  passage 
to  England,  and,  after  his  decease,  means  were  found  to  prevent  Hill  from 
making  communications  which  would  have  embarrassed  the  Company,  by 
embroiling  them  still  more  deeply  with  Mr.  Courten.  He  was  not  heard  of 
during  a  period  of  seventeen  years ;  at  length,  however,  being  recognized,  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  gold  and 
guns,  and,  though  at  first  unwilling  to  comply,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the 
depressed  state  of  Mr.  Courten's  fortune,  he  was  compelled  by  an  order  from 
the  House  of  Lords  to  make  a  statement  by  affidavit  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  of  every  particular  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part. 

Long  before  this  circumstance  happened,  the  conduct  of  Day  and  Bowen 
had  got  noised  throughout  the  European  settlements  of  India  ;  and  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Courten,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  their  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  gold  and  guns,  left  no  means  untried  to  recover  their  value. 
The  ship  Loyalty  arrived  at  Madagascar  two  months  after  the  departure  of  the 
people  of  the  Little  WiUiam.  The  captain  of  this  vessel  discovered  the  art! 
fices  which  had  been  employed  to  induce  Cox  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  passage 
on  board  the  ship  belonging  to  the  rival  company,  for  he  immediately  made 
sail  to  Persia  in  pursuit  of  the  Endeavour^  which  was  supposed  to  have 
steered  her  course  in  that  direction.  The  Loyalty  was  "  fitted  for  close  fight,*' 
and,  had  the  two  ships  met,  in  all  probability  a  severe  action  would  have 
ensued.  Meanwhile,  the  agent^  of  Mr.  Courten  at  Goa,  and  other  places, 
were  not  idle ;  upon  learning  the  fate  of  the  treasure  saved  from  the  LittU 
William^  they  wrote  to  the  agents  of  the  old  Company  established  at  Surat 
in  the  following  terms : 

**  Gentlemen  :  To  you  that  are  employed  at  Surrat  for  the  honourable  East- 
India  Company,  as  formerly  at  Madrasspatam,  we  are  constrained  to  direct 
these  lines,  giving  you  thereby  to  understand  of  our  extreame  sufferings  by 
reason  of  some  discourteous  dealing,  by  some  of  yours  in  the  same  imploy- 
ment  (especially  at  Madrasspatam  as  aforesaid) ;  the  passage  was  knowne  to 
you  long  agoe  (as  we  are  credibly  informed),  and  since  to  us  by  accident.  It 
is  concerning  Mr.  Thomas  Coxe,  late  commander  of  the  Little  WiUiam^  Thos, 
Hill,  ScQ.  and  the  cargo  about  5,000/.  sterling,  belonging  to  William  Courten, 
esqr.,  our  worthy  imployer,  consigned  to  us  or  other  his  factories  or  factors 
here  in  India,  &c.  We  have  already  endeavoured  what  we  could,  and  ad- 
dressed our  severall  expresses  to  your  foresaid  port  of  Madrasspatam,  with 
much  expence  and  losse  of  time,  and  we  feare  of  life,  to  a  young  gentleman 
not  yet  heard  of,  employed  by  us  nearly  upon  the  same  occasion.  Wherefore, 
we  entreat  that  which  we  hope  that  you,  in  reason  and  equity,  cannot  deny, 
9tz.  our  owne  monies ;  we  and  none  else  in  these  parts  having  just  power  to 
dispose  of  the  same.  We  intended  likewise  to  send  to  Bantam,  to  the  Com- 
pany's president  and  councell  there ;  but,  understanding  by  Dutch  report  at 
the  bar  of  Goa,  that  they  were  gone  and  removed  both  thence  and  from 
Macassar,  but  when  and  whether  they  related  not;  wherefore,  conceiving 
no   other   course    at   present  so  proper   as   to  make  our  addresses   unto 
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you,  well  hoping  that  the  justnesse  of  our  request,  or  demand  (terme  it 
bow  you  please),  will  so  far  prevaile  as,  that  we  may  receive  full  and  speedy 
satisfiiction  in  the  premises  without  farther  delay  and  trouble.  In  con- 
fidence, therefore,  of  your  respect  to  your  own  reputation,  honour  of  your 
ifeployaient,  and  the  remembrance  of  those  small  courtesies  (as  we  conceive 
tikem)  formerly  recdved  from  um,  you  will  not  add  further  dammage  to  what 
we  have,  for  want  of  the  premises,  already  sustained.*'  No  reply  to  this 
q>tstle  being  vouchsafed,  a  second  was  indited  in  the  same  strain,  super- 
scribed as  before :  **  Mr.  Francis  Britain,  our  first  and  last  to  you,  bearing 
date  Dec.  26th,  1644,  we  hope  is  safely  come  to  your  hands  (though  hitherto 
no  answer  received),  whose  contents  to  us  appear  so  just  they  can  receive  no 
deniall,  and  delay  where  able  is  tumma  injuria.  If  the  case  had  been  contrary, 
we  should  have  thought  ourselves  accursed  with  respect  to  divinity  as  Chris- 
tians, to  have  denied  or  neglected  such  a  small  courtesie  in  humanity,  whether 
to  Jewes,  Turkes,  or  Infidels.  Assuredly,  you  know  the  passage,  (we  favour 
you  in  the  terme),  and  the  person  that  compleated  the  same,  Mr.  Francis  Day* 
It  was  contrived  in  England,  we  understand,  and  effected  at  Madrasspatam. 
The  injury  being  so  palpable  makes  our  expressions  the  more  pathedcall,  and 
the  rather  because  we  find  it  accompanied,  in  all  parts  and  places,  with  asper- 
sions, detractions,  and  damageable  defieunations,  which  with  us  works  this 
good  effect,  viz.  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  actions  of  ourselves  and  of  our  im« 
ployers,  and  can  find  no  ground  at  all  for  any  of  these  discourtesies,  that 
imputation  of  Cob  and  Eyres  before  authority  being  fully  cleared  and  fidrly 
vindicated,  after  sundry  yeares  search,  though  a  few  minutes  were,  before  the 
same  authority,  found  too  much  on  the  contrary  part.  By  touching  upon  this 
string  you  may  plainly  perceive  our  ignorance  deserves  information,  as  well  as 
our  desires  or  demands  present  satisfaction,  to  prevent  further  and  future  pro- 
ceecfings.  A  foundation  laid  in  blood  may  as  well  expect  prosperity,  as  a  trade 
nvntained  or  managed  by  violence  or  iniquity.  We  are  not  yet  so  happy  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  errours,  wherein  justly  to  accuse  ourselves  towards 
you  or  your  imployers,  in  this  query,  what  evill  have  we  done  if  lawful  living 
be  allowed  ?  Therefore,  in  all  obedience  and  humility  to  all  just  and  equal 
orders  and  lawes,  proceeding  from  authority,  we  rest  in  hope  you  will  recollect 
your  actions,  and  satisfy  our  just  desires,  that  brotherly  love  may  begin  where 
wanting,  and  begun,  continue.  In  expectation  whereof,  we  rest  your  loving 
friends,  Jo.  F..- Jo.  D." 

These  indignant,  dolorous,  but  somewhat  rambling  remonstrances  were  of 
no  avail,  and  Mr.  Courten,  **  poor  distressed  gentleman,"  as  he  is  styled  by 
the  historiographer  of  these  events,  obtained  no  sort  of  redress.    The  allusion 
to  Cob  and  Ejres,  in  the  preceding  letter,  relates  to  a  transaction  which  took 
place  in  the  outset  of  Mr.  Courten's  expedition ;  these  persons  were  accused 
of  seizing  two  junks  belonging  to  the  natives  of  Surat,  of  plundering  them  of 
their  property,  and  torturing  their  crews :   an  act  of  piracy  which  exposed 
the  European  inhabitants  of  the  factory  to  great  suffering  and  danger.    The 
president  and  counsel  were  imprisoned,  and  the  goods  of  the  Company  con- 
fiscated, to  recompense  the  losses  of  the  owners  of  the  captured  vessels.    At 
least,  this  account  of  the  affair  is  given  in  the  annals  of  the  £ast-Indi«  '^^•^ 
pany,  which  indeed  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  followers  of  M* 
as  Buccaneers  of  the  most  lawless  description.    As  a  set-off,  hr 
have  the  printed  papers  of  Mr.  John  Darrell,  a  factor  in  the  ser 
Courten  at  Goa,  from  whose  rather  voluminous  publications  the  su 
present  article  has  been  chiefly  taken.    This  person  appears  tp^k 
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wtvy  zealous,  diligent,  and  able  servant,  gifled  with  some  talent,  although  not 
quite  so  clear  and  concise  in  the  narratives  which  he  has  handed  down,  res- 
pecting the  wrongs  sustained  by  his  patron,  as  might  be  wished.  The  reader, 
desirous  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  his  story,  is  obliged  to  gather  infor- 
mation  from  a  mass  of  affidavits,  representations,  and  protests,  huddled  toge- 
ther in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  in  three  different  pamphlets,  which  have 
for  their  object,  firstly,  the  exposition  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  those 
who  desired  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  East-Indies  to  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  crying  wrongs  heaped  upon  Mr.  Courten  in  particular ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  point  out  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  our 
commerce  with  India,  if  it  were  properly  managed.  Mr.  Parrell  characterizes 
the  East-India  trade  as  "  vast,  spacious,  necessary,  and  of  extraordinary  high 
concernment  to  enrich  and  advance  kingdomes  and  commonwealths ;  being  the 
trade  of  trades,  the  magazine  of  merchandizes,  the  honour  of  nations,  and  the 
glory  of  the  world."  With  singular  truth  and  modesty,  he  styles  his  own 
production  *'  a  breefe,  uncouth,  and  unpoUished  discourse,"  a  critical  opinion 
in  which  all  his  readers  must  concur ;  but,  although  it  requires  some  slight 
degree  of  skill,  and  no  small  exertion  of  patience,  to  reduce  the  materials, 
with  which  he  has  furnished  us,  to  order,  the  light  which  he  throws  upoQ 
the  conduct  of  the  rival  adventurers  to  India  renders  the  time  bestowed  upon 
their  unravelment  not  ill  spent. 

The  second  letter  despatched  to  Surat  obtained  no  more  attention  than  the 
first;  a  protest  was  then  framed  and  forwarded  to  the  same  authorities,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  related,  respecting  the  seizure 
of  the  gold  and  guns,  complaints  were  made  of  the  great  prejudice  which  the 
affairs  of  Mr.  Courten  sustained  on  account  of  the  violence  and  aggression 
committed  by  the  ships  belonging  to  the  old  Company,  upon  the  natives  in 
whose  territories  his  factories  were  established.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  annals  of  the  Company  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  charge 
preferred  in  this  document  against  the  conduct  of  the  legitimate  traders,  not 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  outrage  upon  the  ships  of  Mamula  Croe, 
while  a  great  deal  is  said  concerning  the  piracies  of  Cob  and  Eyres,  who 
belonged  to  the  opposite  faction.  The  opening  passages  of  this  protest,  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  documents  contained  in  the  three  pamphlets^ 
run  thus  >— **  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  whereas  William  Courten, 
Esq.,  and  other  adventurers,  by  vertue  of  his  Majesty's  letters,  under  his  royal 
signature  and  privy  signet,  bnring  date  the  20th  day  of  December  1635 ;  as 
also  his  letters-patent,  under  the  great  seale  of  England,  bearing  date  the  first 
day  of  June  1637»  was  thereby  licensed  to  trade  to  sundry  parts  of  Eastr 
India,  and  dsewhere,  as  by  the  said  letters-patent  more  at  large  appeareth ; 
and  thereby  also  injoined  with  the  East- India  Company,  then  trading  into 
some  of  those  parts  or  places  of  East-India,  or  elsewhere,  aforesaid,  equally 
to  observe  the  ordinances,  conditions,  and  limitations  therdn  specified,  which 
he,  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and  adventurers,  and  his  or  their  agents, 
factors,  and  servants,  on  their  partes,  have  hitherto  kept  and  observed.  And 
whereas  the  now  East-India  adventurers,  their  governors,  deputies  and  other 
their  committees  in  England,  as  also  their  presidents,  agents,  factors,  com- 
manders, or  servants  to  East-India,  or  parts  adjacent  aforesaid,  have  by  their 
misdoings  there  committed  divers  and  sundry  outrages,  and  actions  tending 
greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  inevitable  danger  and  damage  to  their 
brethren,  especially  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and  other  his  partners 
and  adventurers,  vk,  (imUr  alias)  the  said  Company's  ships,  the  Sea  Horse, 
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Robert  Tindal,  commander*  and  Thomas  Bntatn,  marcbant,  alto  their  ahip 
called  the  JSimU,  William  Broadbentb,  commaDder*  and  William  Thurston, 
merchant,  with  others  belonging  to  the  said  East-India  adventurers,  violently 
taking  and  surprising,  in  the  month  of  May  1643,  sundry  and  some  very  rich 
vessel  or  vessels,  neare  or  upon  the  coast  of  Mallabar  as  aforesaid,  belonging 
to  Mamula  Croe,  king  of  that  country,  and  other  great  men  and  merchants 
there  inhabiting ;  destroying  and  drowning  their  men  without  mercy,  thereby 
iodainaging  and  preventing  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and  adventurers  in 
East-India  aforesaid,  and  all  other,  his  or  their  factors,  in  their  accustomed 
ports  or  places  of  trade,  scituate  in  or  neare  the  government  and  jurisdiction 
of  Mamula  Croe  aforesaid ;  thereby  also  mightily  incensing  and  exasperating 
sundry  kings,  princes,  and  governors,  not  only  to  molest  and  imprison,  but 
also  to  kill,  borne,  and  destroy  all  and  erery,  the  servants,  houses  and  ships, 
whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  belonging  to  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and 
other  adventurers,  mid  to  threaten  revenge,  and  utterly  to  raze  their  fortifica- 
tions down  to  the  ground,  especially  at  Carwar,  compelling  us  thereby  to  for-i 
tifie  the  same  for  the  safeguard  of  our  lives,  and  desist  from  our  lawful  course 
of  commerce  (being  in  continuall  danger)^  and  to  stand  upon  our  guard,  con<« 
snming  much  of  oar  imployer's  estate  in  raising  fortifications  and  procuring 
•ther  necessaries  for  our  present  security  and  subsistance,  without  any  profit 
or  hope  of  advantage ;  also  the  said  East-India  new  adventurers,  their  sbipe 
actors,  and  servants,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the  foresaid  letters  and 
patents,  frequenting^  sundry  years  by*past  and  sUll,  the  ports  and  places  of 
trade  property  belonging  to  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  as  Rajapore, 
Aeheea,  and  others,  to  his  and  their  exceeding  prejudice,  and  damage  of  the 
whole  imployment.  Sec**  Next  comes  a  recapitulation  of  the  fraud  and  yio- 
leooe  by  which  Bowen  and  Day  obtained  possession  of  the  curgo  of  the  LUUe 
WiUiaw^  and  an  exposition  of  the  arts  by  which  the  ship's  company  saved 
from  the  wreck  were  **  deterred  and  kept,  transported  and  conveyed,  so  as  not 
personally  to  appear  or  even  to  be  able  to  make  it  known  that  they  were 
Mving;*'  akbough,  when  at  Madrasspatam,  they  were  not  above  twenty  days* 
joum^  from  the  fiictories  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten."  The  protest  ends  by 
denouncing  the  governor  and  committees  of  the  old  India  Company  in  England, 
and  their  agents  or  factors  abroad,  as  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Courten,  and  with  a  demand  of  indemnification  for  the  losses  he  had 
sustained. 

Aftier  framing  and  despatching  this  protest,  Darrell,  whose  indeifitigable> 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  employer  seems  never  to  have  flagged,  proceeded' 
to  England,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  which  be  complained.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  to  India,  where  he 
fomd,  as  he  had  too  great  reason  to  expect,  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Courten  in  a 
very  **  wofuU,  sad,  distracted,  and  languishing  condition."  The  letters  and 
protests  despatched  southward  to  Madrasspatam  had  been  sent  back  **  null- 
and  vmd  of  all  hopes  of  receipt  or  satis^MUon,"  those  addressed  to  the  pre- 
sident of  Surat  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  ship  Loyalty  returned,  slier  an 
misuccessfnl  cruise  in  pursuit  of  the  Endeopour,  and  no  tidings  of  either  Hill, 
Cox,  or  any  of  the  crew  of  the  LMe  William,  being  obtainable,  Darrell  and 
his  friends  were  led  to  conjecture  their  fate,  and  to  lament  over  the  impossi-^ 
bffity  of  bringing  the  adverse  party  to  justice.  After  such  repeated  disasters, 
the  affiurs  of  the  new  company  became  desperate,  and  totally  incapable  of> 
restoration;  therefore,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Courten  and  his  '*  vertuous 
honourable  and  distressed  lady,"  as  she  is  styled  by  the  recorder  of  these 
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lamentable  events,  having  nutained  losses  which  were  computed  to  amount  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  were  obliged  to  retire  upon  the  wreck  of  their  property. 
**  This  short  narrative,"  observes  our  author,  **  is  wholly  lamentable,  almost 
incredible  to  consider  (in  the  serious  apprehension  of  some),  that  such  grave, 
rich,  civill,  religious  seeming,  wise  men,  should  be  so  very  cruell  and  unrea- 
lonable,  or  rather  so  exceedingly  injurious  and  unnaturall  to  their  brethren 
and  friends  in  particular,  and  to  this  nation  or  land  of  their  nativity  in  general." 
Mr.Darrell  does  not  appear  to  take  the  not  unjust  indignation  into  theaccount» 
which  the  old  Company  must  have  felt  at  seeing  themselves  overreached  at 
home,  and  their  rights  invaded  abroad  by  people  whose  interests  were  diame- 
trically opposed  to  their  own,  and  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  act  in 
concert.    Without    entering  into  minute  particulars,   the  partizans  of  the 
Company  deny,  in  general  terms,  the  allegations  brought  against  them,  and 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  Little  Wiliiam,  take  upon  themselves  to 
praise  the  conduct  observed  by  Bowen  and  Day,  in  the  affair  of  the  gold  and 
guns.    They  say  that  this  vessel  having  foundered  upon  the  African  coast,  the 
presidency  of  Surat  purchased  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  and  granted  bills  of 
exchange  on   the  court  at  home  for  the  value,  giving  the  survivug  crew  a 
passage  to  Madras,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  Company's  service   to 
recruit  the  garrison.    This  latter  piece  of  information  accounts  satisfactorily 
enough  for  the  manner  in  which  the  persons,  who  could  have  corroborated  the 
evidence  of  Hill,  were  disposed  of,  but  is  not  calculated  to  convince  thoae  who 
have  seen  the  affidavit  which  he  made  before  the  court  of  Chancery,  seventeen 
years  afterwards,  that  anything  like  a  fair  bargain  had  been  made  for  the 
valuable  property  which  they  are  accused  of  appropriating  to  themselves. 
Speaking  of  the  apparently  benevolent  conduct  shewn  to  the  crew  of  the  Lit' 
He  H^ii/tam,~who,  by  the  way,  formed  a  desirable  addition  to  the  garrison  o£ 
Madras, — the  author  of  the  annals  observes,  "  this  act,  however  humane, 
had  not  the  effect  of  lessening  the  opposition  of  Courten's  agents.**    It  would 
have  been  strange  had  it  not,  as  we  have  seen,  exasperated  them  more  highly* 
^nce  they  would  much  rather  have  learned  the  account  of  the  final  destination 
of  the  crew  and  cargo  of  their  own  ship,  from  their  own  people,  than  have 
been  left  to  collect  the  particulars  from  hearsay.    Darrell,  exaggerating  in  all 
probability  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  imputes  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Courten  to 
the  loss  of  this  five  thousand  pounds  in  gold.    We  are  told  that,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  new  company  became  so  much  depressed,  that  it  appeared  to 
be  impossible  they  could  carry  on  their  rivalry  much  longer,  a  new  danger,  of 
which  they  were  the  cause,  threatened  their  adversaries,  for,  as  their  credit 
declined,  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  they  would  seize  upon  the 
vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  the  native  powers,  as  a  resource  at  band  for 
the  relief  of  their  immediate  necessities.    Repriaals  from  the  natives  were, 
therefore,  to  be  dreaded,  and  as  the  regular  company  had  reason  to  believe 
th«t  they  would  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  damage  sustained,  they  were 
obliged  to  circumscribe  their  investments  in  order  to  leave  sufficient  coin  in 
the  treasury  to  meet  any  sudden  demand.    Other  sources  of  vexation  oc- 
curred, the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Madagascar  had  been  a  favourite  pro- 
ject with  the  early  traders  to  India,  and  Mr.  Courten  had  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  establish  a  factory  at  St  Augustine's  bay ;  he  and  his  associates  did  not, 
however,  possess  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  there,  and  being  re- 
duced to  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  they  are  accused  of  having  resorted 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  coining  counterfeit  pagodas  and  rials,  at  that 
place,—**  a  plan  which,"    remarks  our  author,  *'  had  it  only  exposed  them- 
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•elvesy  might  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  Company's  trade;  but  the  natives, 
being  unable  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  Company,  considered  the 
proceeding  a  stain  on  the  English  character  as  merchants.** 


FINANCES  OF  CEYLON. 

TO  THS  SDITOE. 

Sia  : — In  the  Wettmnster  Review  for  January  last,  in  an  article  headed 
**  Colonial  Expenditure/'  is  the  following  tirade  :— 

Ceylon  affords  a  local  revenue  of  ^475,563 ;  but  this  is  not  enough  for  its  admhiis- 
tratioii,  and  England,  as  before-mentioned,  is  called  upon  for  an  additional  sum  of  no 
less  than  ^113,340;  so  that  the  whole  expenditure  amounU  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
jS588,903.  There  is  no  country  that  could  be  gOTerned  more  economically  than 
Ceylon,  did  the  disposition  to  economize  exist.  There  is  no  internal  or  external  enemy 
to  apprehend ;  for  the  timid  population  has  been  unresisting  for  fiAeen  years ;  the 
ialand  is  sea-girt,  and  has  no  neighbourhood  that  is  not  British.  It  has  been  shown  that 
its  administration  is  twice  as  ezpensiTO  as  that  of  the  East- India  Company,  without 
being  one-half  so  respectable.  Let  Ceylon  by  all  means  be  annexed  to  the  territories 
of  the  East-India  Company ;  whereby  England  will  be  relieved  from  a  sum  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  oppressed  natiTes,  at  the  same  time, 
unburtbcned  of  taxadon  to  the  extent  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
wfaile  their  agricultural  and  commercial  industry  will  have  some  chance  given  to  them 
of  rising  to  a  level  with  those  of  their  Indian  neighbours.  There  is  no  pretext,  except 
the  love  of  extravagant  expenditure  and  jobbing,  for  making  Ceylon  a  government  dis- 
tinct  and  independent  from  that  of  our  other  East-Indian  possessions.  The  soil,  the 
climate,  the  national  products,  and  the  people,  with  their  manners,  institutions,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  make  it  only  one  of  the  many  provinces  of  the  great  Indian 
empire.  An  offset,  in  the  way  of  deputy,  of  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  under 
the  protection  of  a  moderate  detachment  of  the  Indian  army,  would  administer  its  affairs 
economically ;  and,  in  truth,  they  were  so  administered  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
British  possession. 

This  statement  is  full  of  errors.  In  the  first  place,  our  expenditure  for  1834 
(the  last  retoms  received  in  this  country)  was  only  ^317»500,  including  island 
allowance  to  his  Majesty's  troops.  In  1835,  the  expenditure  will,  it  is 
expected,  have  been  less,  and  the  local  government  may  reckon  upon  having  a 
surplus  revenue  of  some  amount. 

With  respect  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  paragraph  I  have  just 
quoted,  mc,  **  that  the  administration  of  Ceylon  is  twice  as  expensive  as  that 
of  the  East-India  Company,"  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  any  comment,  and 
only  shows  the  writer  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  he  treats  upon.  As 
to  the  remmnder  of  the  charge,  ^  that  the  administration  "  (public  officers) 
**  IS  not  one-half  as  respectable  as  that  of  the  Company,"  if  the  writer  of 
the  article  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  inquiries  at  the  proper  quarter,  he 
will  ascertmn  that  the  public  officers  of  Ceylon  will  yield  to  none  in  talents, 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  general  efficiency.  If  he  had  ever  read  the  evidence 
of  pracdcal  men,  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
East-India  afbirs,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  would  find  that  it  is  stated  that  the 
cultivator  in  Ceylon  was  far  better  off  than  his  neighbour  on  the  continent  of 
India.  Ceylon  may  well  be  considered  the  key  of  India,  the  ** point  (Pappui,** 
in  the  event  of  our  ever  being  driven  from  the  continent.  It  is  now  passing 
through  an  ordeal  which  requires  the  best  exertions  of  an  enlightened  and 
energetic  governor,  such  as  the  present  one,  Sir  R.  Wilmot  Horton,    Mono- 
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poly  has  disappeared ;  a  legislative  council^  composed  of  official  and  non- 
official  members^  both  Eoropean  and  native,  has  superseded  the  clo$t  cooDcil 
of  former  years;*  European  colonization  is  spreading;  Ceylon  coflfee,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  equalization  of  the  duty  with  that  imposed  on  West-India,  will 
at  once  come  into  the  London  market,  and  compete  with  the  produce  of  those 
colonies. 

In  short,  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  prophesying  that  this  "  bright  gem  of  th« 
Indian  Ocean  "  will  become,  in  a  few  years,  the  most  valuable  dependency  of 
the  British  crown. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P. 

•  A  meeting  was  held  at  Colombo,  on  the  8th  of  September  last,  of  natives  (SinghaleM),  being  eh* 
lint  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  taken  place,  for  the  parpoae  of  thanking  hb  M^etty  and  his  repreaenta- 
Uve  for  the  new  council. 


SONNET  FROM  HAFIZ. 

j^  ^  cs>i  ^  ^Js\*^  jjlj>-  cj^y  «w 

*iir^  J*^  U^  U^^J  cT"  ^^^j^  Jtr* 
op  J\  ^J^Jo  ssjbi  y^lfiL  i,sJ^j^ 

i^^  jS^  A««J  y>-  Uj  y^  0^  j\ 

I  watched  her  coming — but  she  passed  not  by : 
I  thought  to  win  her  smile — she  did  not  deign 
To  cast  one  glance  from  that  love-kindling  eye : 
I  strove,  with  floods  of  tears,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  chase  indifference  from  her  heart; — the  rain 
Would  scoop  the  flinty  rock  ere  this  might  be  !— 
The  listening  birds,  to  hear  me  thus  complain. 
All  night  were  wakeful ;— on  her  pillow  she 
Unbroken  slumber  took — unfeelingly. 
Then  sought  I,  at  her  feet,  but  my  last  breath 
To  breathe^  and,  dying,  end  my  misery : 
She  came  not  near  me,  reckless  of  my  death  1— - 
Heaven  shield  her  from  the  darts  she  heedeth  not — 
Expiring  lovers'  sighs-*  from  many  a  lone  cell  shot ! 
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BRITISH  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA.* 
Wk  are  extremely  unwilling  to  surfeit  our  readers  with  this  topic, — a 
topio  not  very  inviting  to  those  whose  interests  are  not  directly  involved 
tbereiny— especially  since  the  question,  which  lies  in  a  nutshell,  has  been 
pretty  well  exhausted  by  us  already ;  but  we  see  so  many  symptoms  of  a 
design  to  carry  a  certain  object  by  a  kind  of  coup  d^taty  that  we  are 
resolved  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public  to  the  dangers,  into  which,  a  party,  for  its  own  immediate  objects, 
is  endeavouring  to  hurry  it.  The  misfortune  is  that,  in  almost  all  questions 
of  policy,  where  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  not  directly  and  palpably  at 
issue,  the  bulk  of  the  community  remains  passive,  and  is  easily  lifted  by 
le?er8  skilfully  applied  by  a  fraction  of  it.  ^Ioreove^,  highly  as  we  think  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  English,  compared  with  that  of  other  people, 
we  yet  entertain  some  grains  of  doubt  whether,  if  a  Themistocles  were  to 
propose  a  political  project,  ^'than  which  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous and  nothing  more  unjust,"  British  virtue  would  prove  as  staunch 
as  the  Athenian. 

During  the  present  month,  two  pamphlets  have  appeared  on  this  question, 
one  of  them  by  Sir  George  Staunton;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to 
find  it  taken  up  and  treated  so  satisfactorily  by  one  who,  considering  his 
familiarity  with  the  language*  literature,  laws,  institutions,  and  character  of 
the  Chinese,  his  long  residence  at  Canton,  and  habits  of  intercourse  with 
the  authorities  there,  his  liberal  views  and  principles,  and  his  entire  freedom 
from  interest  or  bias,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  individual 
authority. 

I  very  reluctantly  take  up  the  pen  (says  this  gentleman')  for  the  purpose  of 
eatoriag  into  the  field  of  controversy ;  but,  feeling,  from  early  associations, 
and  much  subsequent  intercourse,  diplomatic  as  well  as  commercial,  with  the 
people  of  China,  a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  peaceful  relatious 
with  them ;  and  entertaining,  also,  an  anxious  wish  that  the  great  change, 
that  has  been  effected  in  our  system  of  trade  with  that  country,  may  be  ren- 
dered productive  of  the  utmost  possible  advantage  to  the  general  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  ot  the  British  empire,  I  have  conceived  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  submit  to  the  public,  in  this  shape,  my  deliberate  opinion  upon 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  mischievous  and  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  at  present  afloat  on  this  important  subject. 

Sir  George  clearly  understands  the  tendency  of  these  doctrines  (and 
which,  in  fact,  is  avowed)  to  be  the  bringing  about  a  war  with  China.  We 
have  failed  in  our  endeavours  to  force  our/riendship  upon  the  Chinese, 
and  have  suffered  by  that  failure  **  some  disparagement  of  our  national  cha- 
racter ;"  the  failure  of  national  measures  of  hostile  aggression  would,  he 
considers,  **  be  infinitely  more  fatal,  and  in  part,  at  least,  irreparable :  it 
would  not  only  prove  a  death-blow  to  our  Chinese  commerce,  but  greatly 

*  RanvUmtlMBritlihlUbUomwiUiChfaia,  «BdUwPro|K»edP1auf!ar  ImprorlBicU^  BySIr 
GxoMi  TaoMAB  STAUJiTOir,  Bart.    London,  1896.    Lloyd.    Slmpkin  and  Manhall. 

The PrcMot  Position  andProtpecU  of  the  Bikifh  Trade  witti  China;  togethar  wiUi  an  Outline  of 
lone  laadii^  OccurnDcei  In  its  Past  Hiatory.    By  Jaum  MATUEaoif ,  Eaq.  of  Um  finn  of  Janlinr, 

Matfaooo,  and  Co.,  or  Canton.    London,  ISK.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  f^  r\r\n]t> 
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weaken,  if  not  absolutely  annihilate,  that  moral  influence,  with  which  our 
hitherto  honourable  ^nd  successful  career  has  invested  our  name  and  cha- 
racter throughout  the  East ;  and  without  which,  no  physical  force  we  could 
employ  would  prevent  our  vast  Indian  empire  from  falling  to  pieces  with  a 
rapidity  far  greater  even  than  that,  signal  as  it  was,  with  which  it  has  been 
acquired." 

The  main  object  of  Sir  George  is  to  counteract  the  strange  and  dange- 
rous doctrines  set  forth  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  pamphlet,  which  we  noticed  last 
month ;  and  he  expresses  his  deep  regret  that  the  direct  aim  of  that  gentle- 
man should  be  ''  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty's  Government  to  involve  this 
country  in  immediate  and  extensive  hostilities  with  China ;  and  that  he  has 
thus  given  the  respectable  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  wild  and  desperate 
project  of  attempting,  and  that  without  any  new  ground  or  provocation, 
^  to  coerce  by  a  direct  armed  interference  the  Chinese  empire,  with  its  count- 
less millions  of  inhabitants.'  " 

The  **  infatuation,"  which  could  make  an  individual,  who  Is  returning  to 
China  as  a  merchant,  and  desirous  of  "  insuring  peace  and  tranquillity," 
and  ''  establishing  confidence  in  commercial  affairs,"  dream  of  blockading  a 
thousand  miles  of  coast,  ^^  annihilating  all  vestiges  of  a  naval  force "  there, 
with  a  line-of-battle  ship,  two  frigates,  and  six  corvettes ;  of  ^'  capturing  thou- 
sands of  native  merchant  vessels,"  starving  millions  of  the  population  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  reducing  the  merchants  to  beggary,  as  the  means 
of  conciliating  the  people, — is  well  exposed  by  Sir  George  Staunton. 

According  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  own  shewing,  the  prospects  of  the  enterprize 
are  considered  by  Sir  George  as  "  not  very  encouraging."  He  next  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  that  '^intolerable  pressure," — ^that  "  overwhelming 
necessity," — ^which  is  *•  to  Compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  these  hostile  opera- 
tions against  a  friendly  power,  with  which,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  we  have  carried  on  a  most  beneficial  commercial  intercourse."  The 
six  topics  of  grievance  are  enumerated  in  our  notice  of  the  pamphlet;  and 
with  respect  to  "opprobrious  epithets,"  Sir  George  remarks  that  "it  must 
be  obvious,  that  these  must  be  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  as  a  matter  of 
formal  complaint,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  introduced  into  official  docu- 
ments ;  and  I  think,"  he  adds, "  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  hereafter,  that  the  most 
prominent  instances  of  offensive  language  imputed  to  such  documents,  are 
to  be  ascribed  either  to  a  very  highly-coloured  or  absolutely  false  translation." 
As  to  the  rest  (excepting  that  which  relates  to  the  law  of  homicide,  a  matter 
involving  peculiar  considerations),  he  observes,  that  "^^ienominate  these 
^  grievances,'  which  would  justify  the  employment  of  an  '  armed  interfer- 
ence '  for  their  redress,  appears  to  me  an  utter  perversion  of  language,  and 
to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted." 

With  respect  to  the  affair  of  Lord  Napier, — the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
towards  whom,  Mr.  Lindsay  thinks,  affords  "  perhaps,  the  strongest  grounds 
for  resentment  which  they  have  ever  given," — Sir  George  Staunton  shows 
that  this  "strongest  ground"  is,  in  fact,  "no  ground  at  all ;  but  that,  on 
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Ibe  contrary,  we  were^  in  a  national  point  of  view,  totally  and  entirely  in 
the  wrong  in  all  our  proceedings  upon  that  occasion."  And  we  shall  cite 
this  part  of  the  pamphlet  fully,  because  it  contirms  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
we  took  of  that  unfortunate  afifair,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  this  country. 

What  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  ?  It  is  perfectly  notorious  to  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  China  Trade,  and  Lord  Napier  could  Dot  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  as  he  had  persons  of  the  greatest  local  experience  and  information 
joined  with  him  in  his  commission,  that  no  foreigners  of  any  description  have 
ever  been  permitted  by  the  Chinese  government  to  establish  themselves  at 
Canton  except  in  strictly  a  commercial  character ;  and  that,  moreover,  no  per- 
son, even  if  habitually  resident  at  Canton  in  such  commercial  character,  was 
permitted  to  visit  that  city  from  Macao,  without  previously  obtaining  a  certain 
license  or  passport.  It  does  not  signify  that  these  regulations  were  often  dis- 
regarded, and  the  infractions  connived  at  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  in  cases 
of  little  moment,  and  which  did  not  necessarily  come,  in  any  way,  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  government.  This,  however,  was  notoriously  the  law;  and, 
in  a  case  of  so  much  publicity  and  importance  as  the  arrival  of  a  public  officer* 
claiming  important  rights  and  privileges,  connivance  at  any  infraction  was  ob- 
viously impossible.  I  fearlessly  ask,  then,  what  right  or  pretext  had  Lord 
Napier  to  signalize  his  first  appearance  in  China  by  a  violation  of  the  known 
and  acknowledged  regulations  of  the  country  ?  There  were,  no  doubt,  ample 
public  grounds  to  justify  our  government  in  appointing  a  superintendent  of 
trade  to  reside  in  that  official  character  at  Canton;  and,  if  the  motives  of  the 
appointment  had  been  previously  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities,  in  due 
form,  and  their  sanction  requested  (as  would  have  undoubtedly  been  done  in 
the  event  of  sending  a  superintendent  of  trade,  or  consul,  for  the  first  time, 
to  any  port  of  Europe),  either  the  point  would  have  been  gained,  or  at  lease 
a  plausible  pretext  for  complaint  established.  But  not  only  was  this  previous 
sanction  not  applied  for,  but  Lord  Napier  did  not  even  bring  with  him  any 
kind  of  official  document  from  his  own  government,  addressed  to  the  authorities 
of  China,  for  the  purpose  of  in  any  manner  authenticating  and  explaining  the 
nature  of  bis  appointment.  The  Chinese  authorities  had  at>solutely  no  voucher 
from  him  but  his  own  ipte  duetto — the  ipse  dixit  of  an  individual,  whose  first  act 
within  the  Chinese  territories  was  a  violation  of  its  laws  I  Mr.  Lindsay  ad- 
mits that  ''  Lord  Napier  may  have  acted  in  some  respects  injudiciously ;"  but 
the  fact  is,  that  a  far  greater  share  of  the  blame  appears  to  lie  with  his  lord- 
ship's instructions,  than  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have  l>een  simply  instruct- 
ed to  proceed  direct  to  Canton,  and  to  assume  at  once  his  official  character 
there,  without  the  least  anticipation  of  difficulty  or  discussion,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  a  successor  would  have  been  appointed  to  any  vacant  consulship  in 
Europe. 

Sir  George  considers  this  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  the  **  hinge 
upon  which  the  whole  question  turns  in  a  national  point  of  view/'  and  he 
cites,  with  superfluous  caution,  we  think,  a  passage  from  the  Lex  Merca- 
ioria  of  Beawes,  who  lays  it  down  that  ^' those  potentates,  with  whom  we 
have  no  commercial  treaties,  stipulating  the  appointment  of  a  consul,"  and 
there  is  no  other  office  more  analogous  to  that  of  superintendent  of  trade^ 
«<  may  not  only  refuse  the  person,  but  the  commission  itself,  without  violation 
of  thr  peace  and  amity  subsisting  between  the  powers  so  refusing  and  this 
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country ;  for  the  law  of  nations  does  not  include  this  appointment"     Sir 
George  adds: 

The  Chinese  authorities  acted  upon  this  occasion  as  I  apprehend  those  of 
any  other  nation  would  have  done,  under  similar  circumstances.  They  ordered 
him  away  to  Macao ;  directing  him  to  apply  for  permission  tp  come  up  to 
Canton  from  thence  in  the  usual  way.  The  Chinese  would  certainly  have 
been,  what  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  them  to  be,  the  most  contemptible 
nation  upon  earth,  if  they  had  permitted  such  a  violation  of  their  laws,  not 
only  to  pass  with  impunity,  but  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  a  victory  !  Lord 
Napier  resists — declares  he  will  not  quit  Canton,  except  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet — and  orders,  or  at  least  invites,  the  captains  of  two  of  his  Majesty's 
fi*igates  to  bring  their  ships  up  the  river,  in  order  to  give  him  assistance  and 
protection  ; — another  illegal  act,  which  was  only  accomplished  by  forcing  the 
Chinese  batteries,  and  by  a  smart  engagement  with  them,  in  the  course  of 
which  several  individuals  on  both  sides  were  killed  or  wounded.  All  this  was 
done  without  any  actual  need  of  either  their  assistance  or  their  protection. 
Lord  Napier  was  perfectly  safe — his  person  was  not  threatened — he  had  only 
to  go  away,  and  return  from  whence  he  came.  The  object,  therefore,  neither 
was  nor  could  have  been  any  other  than  that  of  aiding  him  in  his  resistance  to 
the  orders  of  the  government. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  make  the  case  our  own :  let  us  suppose  a  couple  of 
French  frigates  forcing  their  way  up  the  Thames,  and  battering  down  Tilbury 
fort,  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  the  French  ambassador  in  his  negociations  in 
Portland-place ;  and  we  may  then  form  some  notion  of  what  the  feelings  of 
the  Chinese  are  likely  to  have  been  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  of  the  Bocca 
Tigris !  Or  let  us  suppose  a  British  consul  landing  at  some  French  port, 
where  no  consul  had  ever  been  allowed,  without  even  a  passport ;  and  then, 
after  having  been  ordered  away  by  the  constituted  authorities,  setting  them  at 
defiance,  and  declaring  he  would  not  stir  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Would  not  his  speedy  removal  to  a  comfortable  asylum  in  the  public  prison  be 
the  inevitable  result? 

Nevertheless,  even  now,  no  personal  violence  was  offered  to  Lord  Napier. 
After  matters  had  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  he  was  himself  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  surrender,  the  whole  amount  of  the  outrage  of  which  he  had 
to  complain,  under  circumstances,  I  must  contend,  of  very  great  provocation, 
was  his  detention  in  the  Chinese  boat,  in  which  he  had  consented  to  embark, 
(as  a  sort  of  hostage  apparently)  until  certain  information  was  received  that 
the  men-of-war  had  retired  from  the  river.  This  act  would  have  been  justly 
characterized,  had  it  occurred  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  an  insult. 
Mr.  Lindsay  calls  it  "  treacherous,"  and  no  doubt  it  was  so,  as  far  as  the  inten- 
tion of  detaining  Lord  Napier  as  a  hostage  had  not  been  previously  avowed ; 
but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  ''  violation  of  the  solemn  assurances  of  a  safe 
conduct."  This  detention  very  probably  so  far  aggravated  his  sufferings  firom 
previous  illness  and  anxiety  of  mind  at  an  unhealthy  season,  that,  as  Mr. 
Lindsay  observes,  it  may ''  be  justly  considered  to  have  hastened,  if  not  caused, 
his  death." 

No  man  can  entertain  a  higher  personal  respect  for  the  memory  of  Lord 
Napier  than  I  do,  or  more  deeply  deplore  the  melancholy  and  unhappy  result 
of  his  mission ;  but,  when  viewing  the  question  exclusively  in  a  political  light, 
and  with  reference  only  to  the  political  measures  it  ought  to  suggest  to  ua,  we 
must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  personal  feeling,  or  misled  bj 
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the  b^  colouring  of  facts  which  those  feelings  would  naturally  lead  to,  espe- 
dalljat  the  moment.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  annoyances,  to  which  he 
vas  actually  subjected,  were  such  as  would  have  been  considered  by  any  indi- 
dual  in  health  worthy  of  serious  notice,  or  such  as  he  would  have  himself 
considered,  had  he  happily  recovered,  matter  for  a  formal  complaint. 

I  think  I  have  pretty  well  established  that  the  case  of  Lord  Napier  is  not  a 
tenable  position  in  argument  against  the  Chinese ;  and  that,  considering  how 
easily  our  claims  for  reparation  might  be  met,  by  far  stronger  claims  for  repa- 
ration on  their  side,  for  forts  dismantled,  and  troops  killed  in  their  defence, 
besides  sundry  smaller  violations  of  their  laws  and  territory,  it  will  be  our 
wisest  course,  even  if  on  other  accounts  involved  in  negociations  with  the 
Chinese,  to  suffer  this  portion  of  the  history  of  our  transactions  with  them 
to  remain  in  oblivion. 

Sir  George  Staunton  concurs  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  proposal  (with  some  modi- 
fication in  detail),  to  withdraw  his  Majesty's  commissioners,  and  to  send 
out''  a  person  of  no  pretensions  "  as  agent  for  the  customs ;  but  Sir  Geori^e 
is  also  of  opinion  that  a  third  embassy  to  China,  on  a  judicious  plan  and  in 
very  skilful  bands,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  British  commercial  com- 
nunity  at  Canton,  might  succeed :  and  this  opinion  we  have  always  enter- 
tained and  expressed. 

Sir  George  has  touched  upon  the  mnch-taiked-of  epithet  of  "  barbarian," 
said  to  be  applied  offensively  to  Europeans,  and  which  constitutes  one  of 
Mr.  Lindsay's  ''grievances;"  and  he  pronounces  it  "  not  a  correct  trans- 
lation." Here  again,  as  the  opinion  of  this  profound  Chinese  scholar  coin- 
cides with  that  which  we  have  all  along  declared,  we  cite  the  passage  : 

With  respect  to  the  term  J?,  which  has  been  translated  *  Barbarian,*  I  am 
far  from  undertaking  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  honourable  one  that  might  have 
been  employed  to  denote  foreigners ;  and  I  shall  consider  it  a  symptom  of  the 
existence  of  a  better  feeling  towards  us  in  China,  whenever  it  shall  be  aban- 
doned, and  a  more  honourable  one  substituted  for  it.  I  only  contend  that  it 
is  wrong  to  give  it  a  directly  vituperative  sense ;  and  that,  as  the  practice  of 
thos  giving  the  most  offensive  sense  to  such  words,  naturally  tends  to  widen 
the  breach  between  us  and  the  Chinese,  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the 
better.  Mr.  Lindsay  complains  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  misrepre- 
sented him  ;  but  he  only  quoted  his  own  words  when  he  says  that  he  had  ad- 
Biitted  that  "some  distinguished  Chinese  scholars  have  hesitated  in  their 
opinion,  whether  the  term  could  be  justly  objected  to  by  us.'*  Among  these 
distinguished  Chinese  scholars  must  be  reckoned  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  him- 
sdf,  though  the  reviewer  erroneously  concedes  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  be 
in  the  opposite  scale ;  for  the  word  E  is  thus  explained  in  his  dictionary  : — 
"Foreigners  in  the  East; — foreigners  generally ;  the  character  E  being  formed 
of  i!a,  'great,'  and  kong^ '  a  bow,'  in  allusion  to  the  great  bows  used  by  foreign- 
crsin  the  East.  E-jittt  *  a  foreigner  :*  E-chuen,  '  a  foreign  ship.'  " — Vol.  i.  p. 
131 .  Various  other  meanings  follow ;  but  not  one  which  justifies,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  the  interpretation  of  "  barbarous,"  or  "  barbarian."  In  de- 
fence of  the  latter  interpretation  of  the  word  E,  Mr.  Lindsay  says  he  could 
quote  numerous  passages  from  Confucius.  Now,  although  the  Chinese  are 
certunly  not  a  very  changeable  race,  yet  to  undertake  to  justify  a  translation 
of  a  word  in  modem  usage  by  the  sense  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  by  an  author  who  flourished  more  than  S,000  years  aco,  is  placing 
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rather  too  great  confidence  in  Chinese  immutability.  But  what,  after  all,  doem 
Confucius  say,  according  to  Mr.  Lindsay  ? — that  the  term  E  "  denotes  those 
out  qf  the  paU  of  the  Chinete  empire,  and  is  used  almoit  always  in  a  derogatory 
sense."  I  might,  therefore,  contend,  even  on  the  authority  of  Confucius^ 
that  "  foreigner  **  is  the  preferable  word.  "  Barbarian  "  is  never  used  by  us  in 
the  sense  of  ''  out  of  the  pale  of  the  empire ;"  and  not  almost  always,  but 
always,  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

I  cannot  omit  here  also  to  protest  against  the  nonsensical  phrase  *'  barbarian 
eye."  The  Chinese  word,  here  translated  'eye,'  is  thus  explained  in  Dr. 
Morrison's  dictionary : — ^**  Moo  or  muh,  *  the  eye ;'  that  which  directs — the 
bead  or  principal  person."  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  when  this  epithet 
was  applied  to  Lord  Napier,  the  third,  and  not  the  first,  of  these  senses  was 
intended  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  his  title  of  "  foreign  superin- 
tendent" was  very  fairly  translated.  It  is  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  discover 
any  adequate  reason  for  employing  the  phrase  "  barbarian  eye,"  which  has 
been  so  much  ridiculed  and  animadverted  upon,  except  that  of  exaggerating 
the  offensive  and  ungracious  character  of  the  document  in  which  it  appeared. 
I  will  not,  however,  impute  to  the  translator  any  such  intention,  but  merely 
observe,  that  this  plan  of  translating,  as  it  were,  in  "  caricature,"  may  be  very 
harmless,  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to  cases  in  which  it  merely  excites  a  laugh 
at  Chinese  ignorance  or  absurdity ;  but  when  it  has  the  effect  of  producing  or 
increasing  ill-blood  between  our  merchants  and  the  authorities  of  the  country, 
and  inflaming  their  minds  with  indignation  at  imagined  insults,  which  nothing 
but  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  can  expiate,  it  cannot  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated. It  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  that  the  Chinese  have  oflen  recourse 
to  offensive  and  insulting  phraseology  in  speaking  of  foreigners  ;  and  I  am  no 
advocate  for  dissembling  the  fact  when  it  really  occurs :  but  the  phrase  *'  bar- 
barian eye "  appears  to  me  as  false  to  the  letter,  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

Under  the  sanction  of  these  remarks,  we  venture  to  express  our  astonish- 
ment that  the  execrable  style  in  which  Chinese  documents  are  translated 
should  have  been  tolerated  so  long.  The  Chinese-English  jargon,  which  is 
employed  to  give  an  appearance,  we  suppose^  of  literal  rendering,  if  it 
could  be  appreciated  by  the  scholars  of  China,  would  justify  their  applica- 
tion of  the  term  E  thereto,  in  its  most  offensive  sense.  Why  should  Chinese 
official  papers  be  differently  rendered  from  those  of  European  states  ?  Id  oar 
Journal  for  March  183o,*  the  reader  will  find  a  version  in  decent  English 
of  Governor  Loo's  celebrated  edict  respecting  Lord  Napier,  in  which  the 
language  alone  is  changed,  not  a  single  new  idea  being  interpolated ;  and 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  sense  and  dignity  which  that  state-paper  dis- 
covers.t 

We  had  intended  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Ma- 
theson's  work,  which  is  a  far  more  respectable  production  than  Mr.  Lind- 
say's ;  he  is  tolerably  successful  in  scraping  together  proofs  on  one  side  of 

•  Vol  xv»..  p.  160. 

t  The  Chinem  RepotUory,  %  work  which  would  not  leagen  its  usefiilnew  or  its  respectability  (ooD- 
iidering  that  it  is  edited  by  a  iniwionary  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  a  missionary  society),  if 
It  absUined  from  cootroversial  politics  altogether,  has  sneered  ^t  this  version,  though  without  denying 
its  accuracy.  The  conductor  of  that  work  may.  perhaps,  thank  us  for  Infonnhighim  thatwenerer 
sulAr  topics  to  be  treated  editorially  by  persons  who  have  any  interest  therein ;  this  infonnatkn  may 
save  him  Arom  the  sin  of  uncharitable  insinuation  in  future. 
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the  question.  Whilst  we  were  engaged  in  its  perusal^  however,  we  received 
the  subjoined  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who,  though  anonymous,  proves 
himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject:  in  his  hands,  therefore,  we 
leave  Mr.  Matheson. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sift : — Mr  Matheson,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  as  a  private  merchant,  has  lately  published  a  book  under  the  title  of 
**  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  British  Trade  with  China."  He  com- 
mences by  giving  the  following  description  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Chinese, 
which,  with  one  exception,  is,  no  doubt,  substantially  correct : 

**  Tbey  permit  to  Europeans  no  intercourse  but  of  a  commercial  character, 
and  that  only  of  the  scantiest  and  most  ungracious  description — restricted  to 
the  veriest  outposts  and  confines  of  the  empire.  Foreign  trade  receives  no 
support  from  the  Government;  it  is  barely  tolerated ;  for  it  is  always  at 
variance  with  that  jealous  policy  which  draws  a  line  of  perpetual  demarkation 
between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  " — p.  2.  The  permission  which  we 
enjoy  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  may  be  ungracious,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be 
termed  scanty  ;  since  it  appears  from  Mr.  Matheson's  own  appendix,  that  the 
value  of  the  British  imports  to  China,  in  the  last  year  in  which  the  accounts 
were  made  up,  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  exports  fell  little 
short  of  that  amount.  He  states  also,  very  truly  (p.  32),  that  this  trade 
"  supplies  an  article  of  indispensable  use  to  our  population,  and  an  almost 
indispensable  source  of  revenue  to 'our  government,  involving  the  fortunes,  and 
even  livelihood,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons.'*  So  valuable  is  this 
trade  to  us,  that  Mr.  Matheson  describes  the  abrupt  suspension  of  it,  for  a 
month  or  two,  as  absolutely  ndnous, — p.  6. 

Mr.  Matheson  complains  (p.  45)  that  this  trade  is  "  bowed  down  with  the 
most  grievous  and  increasing  exactions ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  subjected  to  many  very  unpleasant  and  objectionable  exactions :  but,  even 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  extremely  beneficial  and  valuable  to 
England ;  and,  as  the  Chinese  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  they  should  sometimes  reply  to  our  complaints  in  the  manner 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Matheson  : — **  If  they  (the  English)  dislike  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  orders  of  government,  and  consider  their  own  private  affairs 
to  be  disadvantageous,  they  may  entirely  withdraw  from  the  trade,  and  not 
trouble  themselves  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  through  many  countries  of 
di^ent  languages.'* — p.  12. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  replied  very  plausibly  to  a 
complaint  which  had  been  made  respecting  certain  "  insulting  proclamations 
suspended  against  the  Company's  hong."  They  said,  *'  It  has  been  stuck  up 
against  the  Company's  hong  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;"  why  did  they  (the 
English)  not  **  early  indulge  their  anger,"  and  "  cease  to  come  ?""p.  £0. 

I  am  certainly  somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
admitted,  by  so  avowed  an  opponent  of  the  Company  as  Mr  Matheson,  that 
the  real  cause  why  our  grievances  in  China,  which  we  had  previously  found  it 
convenient  to  tolerate  for  centuries  (p.  50),  had  become  all  at  once  insuppor^ 
table,  is  no  other  than  the  abolition  of  the  East-India  Company^ s  monopoly  / 
He  observes,  "  That  our  intercourse  with  China  has  continued  in  a  compa- 
ratively prosperous  condition,  under  the  management  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  judgment  and  firmness  occasionally  dis- 
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played  by  the  resident  representatives  of  the  Company." — p.  24.  Again  he 
says,  "  When  these  interruptions  (collisions  and  stoppages  of  trade)  occurred 
during  the  East-India  Company's  monopoly,  their  united  influence  and  capital 
enabled  them  sometimes  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Chinese,  and  to  sustain 
the  heavy  commercial  losses  attendant  on  the  struggle.  Widely  different,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  case  under  present  circumstances :  when  the  free-traders, 
pursuing  each  his  separate  and  disunited  view,  and  having  no  common  head 
recognised  by  the  Chinese,  must  fall  a  sacrifice,  in  detail,  to  their  well  com- 
bined machinations." — p.  55.  And,  lastly,  "  Having  seen  fit  recently  to  alter 
altogether  our  system  of  commercial  intercourse  with  China, — a  measure  which 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  thoroughly  and  wisely  considered  before  it 
was  adopted, — we  shall  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  if  the  direct 
effect  of  our  elaborate  legislation  be,  either  to  shut  us  out  altogether  from 
China,  or  place  our  intercourse  upon  an  infinitely  more  precarious,  oppressive, 
and  ignominious  footing  than  ever :  as  will  infallibly  be  the  result,  if  we  be 
not  now  fully  alive  to  the  nature  of  our  claims  upon  China,  and  prepared  to 
assert  them  with  resolution  and  vigour." — p.  51. 

The  scheme,  by  which  the  pernicious  consequences,  which  it  is  thus  declared 
would  infallibly  retult  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  are  to  be  averted, 
and  our  legislation  in  that  respect  is  to  be  saved  from  becoming  the  laughing* 
stock  of  the  world,  appears  to  be  the  following  one : 

"  It  is  submitted  that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  act  wisely  in  adopt- 
ting  the  suggestions  of  the  present  Canton  merchants,  who — humbly  pray,  that 
an  ambassador  be  directed  to  proceed  to  a  convenient  station  on  the  eastera 
coast  of  China,  as  near  to  the  capital  of  the  country  as  might  be  found  expe- 
dient, in  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  the  line,  attended  by  a  sufficient  mari- 
time force,  which, — they  are  of  opinion  need  not  consist  of  more  than  two 
frigates,  and  three  or  four  armed  vessels  of  light  draft,  together  with  a  steam* 
vessel,  all  fully  manned  — and  that  he  might  be  thus  placed  in  a  position  to 
demand  the  reparations  and  concessions  above  suggested." — p.  74. 

These  had  been  thus  described :  '*  we  desire  him  (the  emperor  of  China)  to 
drop  for  ever  the  arrogant  and  offensive  language  so  long  adopted  by  himself 
and  his  ministers,  in  speaking  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  subjects ; 
to  give  reparation  for  the  fatal  insults  offered  to  Lord  Napier,  and  to  the 
national  honour,  in  firing  at  her  flag ;  as  well  as  remuneration  for  the  losses  wc 
sustained  by  the  detention  of  our  ships  during  the  stoppage  of  our  trade  on 
that  occasion  ;  to  extend  to  our  fellow>subjects  at  Canton  the  full  protection 
of  the  Chinese  laws ;  to  forbid  the  longer  infliction  by  the  local  authorities  of 
the  intolerable  indignities  and  impositions  under  which  our  traders  have  so  long 
suffered,  and  to  accede  to  commercial  arrangements  that  may  be  reasonable 
and  mutually  beneficial.  This  is  the  short  sum  of  all  that  it  is  desired  our 
government  should  demand  from  that  of  China  " — p.  71  • 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  propositions  which  this  little  armametU 
is  to  enforce ;  the  concession  of  which,  it  is  easy  to  shew,  nothing  but  the 
most  abject  submission  of  the  vast  empire  of  China  to  the  terror  of  our  arms, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  emperor  to  much  the  same  position  as  that  which  the 
Great  Mogul  at  present  has  the  honour  of  holding  under  our  protection  at 
Delhi,  could  possibly  be  expected  to  extort  from  them.  For,  however  reason- 
able some  of  the  propositions  may  be,  is  there  any  nation  in  the  world,  having 
the  smallest  shadow  of  independence  left,  that  would  submit  to  them  in  the 
aggregate  ?  Take  one  of  the  propositions,  by  way  of  an  example.  We  force 
a  passage  between  their  forts,  up  one  of  their  principal  rivers ;  and,  upon  being 
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resisted,  we  nearly  demolish  their  forts,  killing  several  of  the  garrisoQ  who 
defended  them ;  and,  afler  this  violent  and  most  inexcusable  aggression,  in- 
stead of  coming  forward  with  any  explanation  or  apology,  we  have  the  unblush- 
ing effrontery  to  call  upon  the  poor  defeated  Chinese  to  make  reparation  for 
having  presumed  to  resist  us,  and  for  having  fired  on  our  national  flag  ! 

As  to  desiring  the  emperor  of  China  to  drop  for  ever  his  arrogant  and  offen- 
sive language;  we  might  almost  as  well  call  upon  the  poor  emperor  to  drop 
the  Chinese  language  altogether,  and  to  speak  and  write  in  future  in  English  ! 
for  the  spirit  of  supreme  and  universal  dominion,  however  absurd  it  may  be,  is 
so  incorporated  in  all  their  state  phraseology,  that  I  doubt  whether  even  a 
single  word  of  it  could  be  retained,  that  might  not  be  construed  into  an  offence. 
Arrogant,  however,  as  the  emperor  of  China's  language  may  be,  he  never 
went  quite  the  length  of  calling  himself  *'  king  of  England,"  as  our  sovereign 
for  centuries  called  himself  *'  king  of  France  ;'*  and  yet  France,  high-spirited 
as  she  is,  tolerated  this  insult,  and  never  went  to  war  with  us,  in  order  to  com- 
pel us  to  renounce  the  title  ! 

It  is  mentioned,  p.  7^>  *'  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  immense  preparations 
recently  made  by  the  local  government  to  oppose  the  expected  advance  towards 
Canton,  of  his  Majesty's  frigates,  afler  they  had  passed  the  Bogue,  has  been 
extorted  from  the  hong  merchants."  This  seems  hard ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  hong  merchants  enjoy,  by  favour  of  the  state,  the  exclu- 
sive profits  of  the  trade ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  quite  so  unreasonable 
to  make  them  bear  the  burthens  arising  out  of  it,  such  as  the  armament  in 
question  might  be  fairly  considered.  We  act  precisely  upon  the  same  principle 
in  this  country,  when  we  call  upon  the  East-India  Company  to  defray,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  a  portion  of  the  charge  of  his  Majesty's  navy. 

Much  is  said  by  Mr.  Matheson  about  the  English  ladies  not  being  allowed  to 
visit  Canton.  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  outraged — for  their  wives  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  husbands  and  compelled  to  reside  eighty  miles  off*,  at  Macao— 
an  insult  perfectly  gratuitous." — p.  49.  *'  Is  it  not  revolting  to  common  sense 
and  common  humanity,  to  think  that  the  mere  appearanc^  of  an  English  lady 
at  Canton,  should  have  leid  to  the  most  alarming  and  protracted  misunder- 
standings ?"— p.  66.  This  seems  very  hard  and  very  absurd ;  but  when  we 
reflect  a  little,  and  recollect  that  the  Chinese  know  very  well,  that  we  com- 
menced at  Calcutta,  as  well  as  at  Canton,  with  nothing  but  a  factory,  but  ended 
in  the  former  case  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  not  quite  so 
unnatural  in  the  Chinese  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  obsta  principOs,  and 
accordingly  to  insist  that  out  factories  should  be  limited  to  their  original  pur* 
poses,  and  not  allowed  to  be  made  domiciles  for  our  wives  and  families. 

Mr.  Matheson  has  inserted,  p.  109,  a  translation  of  a  singular  imperial  edict, 
on  the  subject  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Napier's  mission ;  in  which  the  emperor 
expresses  a  suspicion  that  the  conduct  of  "  Lord  Napier,  and  others,  disobey- 
ing the  national  laws,  and  bringing  forces  into  the  inner  river,"  might  be ''  owing 
to  the  numerous  extortions  of  the  Canton  native  merchants."  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  the  refined  and  artful  policy  of  the  Chinese  system  of  government, 
to  impute,  in  every  case  of  disturbance,  a  share  of  the  blame  to  its  own  officers 
and  people.  The  power  that  foreigners  derive  from  this  circumstance,  if  at 
amy  time  implicating  the  local  authorities,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  their  supe- 
riors, has  sometimes  been  wielded  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  with  great 
advantage ;  but  it  obviously  must  be  exercised  with  moderation  and  discretion ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feel- 
ings of  this  singular  people,  which  nothing  but  mature  experience  can  supply. 

London,  April  Ibth,  IS36.  lam,  &c.       Digitized  by  C  Sinensis. 
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THE  FAY  AND  THE  PERI. 

The  Peri. 
Beautiful  spirit^  come  with  me 
Over  the  blue  enchanted  sea : 
Morn  and  evening  thou  can'st  play 
In  my  garden,  where  the  breeze 
Warbles  through  the  golden  tree* ; 
No  shadow  falls  upon  the  day  : 
There  thy  mother's  arms  await 
Her  cherish'd  infant  at  the  gate. 

Of  Peris  I  the  loveliest  far — 
My  sisters  near  the  morning- star. 
In  ever-youthful  bloom  abide ; 
But  pale  their  lustre  by  my  side — 
A  silken  turban  wreathes  my  head, 
Rubies  on  my  arms  are  spread, 
While  sailing  slowly  through  the  sky. 
By  the  up-looker's  dazzled  eye. 
Are  seen  my  wings  of  purple  hue. 
Glittering  with  Elysion  dew. 

Whiter  than  a  far-off  sail 

My  form  of  beauty  glows. 

Fair  as  on  a  summer  night 

Dawns  the  Sleep-Star's  balmy  light; 

And  fragrant  as  the  early  rose 

That  scents  the  green  Arabian  vale. 

Soothing  the  pilgrim  as  he  goes. 

The  Fay. 
Beautiful  Infant  (said  the  Fay) 
In  the  region  of  the  Sun 
I  dwell,  where  in  a  rich  array 
The  clouds  encircle  the  king  of  day, 
HiB  radiant  journey  done. 

My  wings  are  golden  of  glorious  sheen. 
As  o(^  on  amorous  poet's  strain. 
Glimmer  at  night,  when  meadows  green 
Sparkle  with  the  perfumed  rain. 
While  the  Sun  goes  and  comes  again. 
And  clear  my  hand,  as  stream  that  flows ; 
And  sweet  my  breath,  as  airs  of  May ; 
And  o'er  my  ivory  shoulders  stray 
Locks  of  sunshine ; — music  creeps 
From  my  odorous  lips  of  rose. 

Follow !  follow  !  I  have  caves 
Of  pearl  beneath  the  azure  waves, 
And  tents  all  woven  pleasantly 
In  verdant  glades  of  Faery. 
Come,  beloved  child,  with  me. 
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And  I  will  bear  thee  to  the  bowers 
Where  clouds  are  painted  o'er  like  flowers. 
And  pour  into  thy  charmed  ear 
Songs  a  mortal  cannot  hear ; 
Harmonies  so  sweet  and  ripe, 
As  no  inspired  Shepherd's  pipe 
Ere  breathed  into  Arcadian  glen. 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

The  Peri, 
My  home  is  afar  in  the  bright  Orient, 
Where  the  Sun,  like  a  king,  in  his  purple  tent, 
Reigneth  for  ever  in  goi^eous  pride- 
So  wafHng  the  prince  of  a  rich  countree 

To  the  soft  flute's  melody, 
A  golden  vessel  is  seen  to  glide. 
Kindling  the  water  by  its  side. 

Vast  cities  are  mine  of  power  and  delight, 
Lahore  with  its  flowers,  Golconda,  Cashmere ; 
And  Ispahan,  dear  to  the  pilgrim's  sight ; 
And  Bagdad,  whose  towers  to  heaven  uprear ; 

Halep  that  pours  on  the  startled  ear. 
From  its  busy  marts  the  gathering  roar. 
As  of  ocean  beating  at  night  on  the  shore. 

Mysore  is  a  queen  on  her  stately  throne, 
Thy  white  domes,  Medina,  gleam  on  the  eye, — 
Thy  radiant  kiosks  with  their  arrowy  spires. 
Shooting  afar  their  golden  fires 
Into  the  flashiqg  sky, — 
Like  a  forest  of  spears  that  startle  the  gaze 
Of  the  enemy  with  the  vivid  blaze. 

Come  then,  beautiful  child,  with  me. 
Come  to  the  bowers  of  Araby, 
To  the  land  of  the  date  and  the  purple  vine. 
Where  Pleasure  her  rosy  wreaths  doth  twine. 

And  Gladness  shall  be  always  thine ; 
Singing  at  night  beside  thy  bed. 
Scattering  flowers  under  thy  head. 

Beneath  a  verdant  tent  of  leaves. 
Arching  the  flowery  carpet  o'er. 
Thou  shalt  hear  the  pipe  on  summer-eves 
Its  lay  of  rustic  music  pour — 

While,  upon  the  grassy  floor. 
Light  footsteps,  in  the  hour  of  calm. 
Darken  the  shadow  of  the  palm. 

The  Fay. 
Come  to  the  radiant  homes  of  the  Blest, 
Where  meadow,  and  fountain,  in  light  are  drest. 
And  the  bowers  of  verdure  never  decay. 
And  the  glow  of  the  summer  dies  not  away.  ^  , 
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Come  where  the  autumn-winds  never  can  sweep. 
And  the  streams  of  the  forest  sing  thee  to  sleep. 
Like  a  fond  sister  charming  the  e^es  of  a  brother; 
Or  a  little  one  lulled  on  the  breast  of  its  mother. 

Beautiful,  beautiful !  hasten  to  me  ! 
Coloured  with  purple  thy  wings  shall  be ; 
Flowers  that  fade  not  thy  forehead  shall  twine. 
Over  thee,  sunlight,  that  sets  not,  shall  shine. 

The  infant  listened  to  the  strain, 
Now  here,  now  there,  its  thoughts  were  driven — 
But  the  Fay  and  the  Peri  waited  in  vain — 
The  child  hath  flown  to  Heaven. 


EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

M.    CHAMPOLLION^S   aBAMUAIRE    EGYPTIENNE. 

The  extension  which  the  late  M.  Champollion  gave  to  the  discoyeries  of  Dr. 
Young  in  Egyptian  cryptography,  created  a  vivid  curiosity  to  learn  the  exact 
principles  of  his  system  of  interpretation,  which  he  never  expounded  in  bis 
life-time,  but  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  developed  in  his  grammar,  which 
is  now  publishing  as  a  posthumous  work.  We  happened  to  have  been  amongst 
the  few  who  doubted  from  the  beginning  the  truth  of  M.  Champollion's  theory, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  interpretations  he  professed  to  give  of  hieroglyphi- 
cal  texts.  The  chief  grounds  of  our  distrust  were,  first,  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  testing  their  accuracy,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  intermediate 
language  into  which  the  signs,  symbolic  or  phonetic,  were  translated ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  suspicious  shyness  of  if.  Champollion  of  trying  his  theory 
by  such  imperfect  tests  as  were  accessible.  The  objections  to  the  system  are 
detailed  in  an  article  in  a  preceding  volume,*  which  was  written  by  the  late 
M.  Klaproth,  and  more  fully  in  a  work  by  that  profound  linguist,  entitled 
Examen  Critique  det  Travaux  defeu  M,  Champoiliony  sur  les  Hieroglyphes. 

The  Grammaire  Egt/ptienne  has  been  recently  subjected  to  an  acute  and 
skilful  criticism  by  Dr.  Dujardin,  of  Paris,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics,  and  is  an  excellent  Coptic  scholar, 
in  some  consecutive  numbers  of  a  Paris  scientific  paper.f  Two  of  these  papers 
are  anonymous ;  but,  from  internal  evidence,  we  shall  probably  not  err  in  as- 
cribing them  all  to  his  pen. 

In  his  first  article,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

**  The  publication  of  M.  Champollion^s  Grammaire  Egyptienne  has  thrown 
me  into  a  strange  perplexity.  I  fancied  that  I  was  preparing  myself  advan- 
tageously for  penetrating  this  sanctuary,  by  replenishing  my  memory  with  the 
contents  of  Coptic  books,  and  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  our  libraries.  I  had  some  reason  for  indulging  this  notion,  though, 
unhappily,  it  has  proved  complMely  fallacious.  M.  Etienne  Quatremere  had 
informed  me,  in  his  researches  into  the  literature  of  Egypt,  that,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  most  scholars,  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era;  it  would,  therefore,  follow  that  this 
version  would  supply  us  with   the  language  spoken  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  273.  \  VEeho  tin  Monde  Savmnt,  for  Maich  3,  10.  17,  and  24. 
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tkt  AntonioM  j  and  the  researches  of  M.  Letronne  demonstrated  to  me,  very 
■rtisfiictorily,  that  Egyptian  monoments  were  erected  at  that  date,  and  deco- 
fBtad  with  hieroglyphical  lefeods,  like  those  on  the  roost  ancient  monuments. 
*  Tbc  l^yptians/  he  ohserves,  *  repaired  the  temples  of  their  gods,  completed 
or  decoi^ted  tbcnn,  and  even  kmilt  new  ones,  at  least  down  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  oar  era ;  and  these  works  were  executed  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  very  like  the  antecedent  style;  so  much  so,  that  the 
'  di^rence  was  perceptible  only  by  the  experienced  eye  of  an  artist.'  In  fact, 
it  results,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  inscriptions  restored  by  this  able  archso- 
logist,^  that  the  great  temple  of  Denderah  was  decorated  under  Tiberius,  and 
that  oif  Esneh,  under  Claudius ;  and  that  all  the  sculptures  of  the  pronaos,  as 
well  88  the  zodiac,  of  the  little  temple  of  Esneh,  must  have  been  traced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

**  Wbeo  M.  Champoilion,  alter  reading  on  the  monuments  referred  to  the 
names  of  diflerent  Roman  emperors,  such  as  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Adrian,  and 
Antoninus,  declared  that,  applying  the  same  method  of  reading  to  the  texts  in 
which  these  names  were  contained,  he  had  Kucceeded  in  reading  at  least  three- 
fonrtha  oi  each  inscription,  I  was  naturally  led  to  think  that  the  result  of 
these  readings  could  be  nothing  else  than  phrases  belonging  to  the  Egyptian 
tongue  of  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  contained  in  the  Coptic  version 
the  Bible.  If  I  fell  into  an  error,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  excusable  one,  and 
othera  have  erred  with  me ;  for  example,  M.  Peyron  and  Mr.  Tattam.  The 
former,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  dictionary,  has  sacrificed  the  customary,  and 
roost  eonveaient  order,  with  the  only  view  of  rendering  his  work  more  adapted 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  hieroglyphical  legends.  Mr.  Tattam,  without  aban- 
doning the  ordinary  alphabetical  arrangement,  has  indicated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  letter  the  different  homophonous  characters  which  correspond  to 
it  in  the  system  of  M.  Champoilion.  These  two  gentlemen  must,  therefore, 
have  been  deceived  as  well  as  I ;  for  it  is  incongruous  to  suppose  that  they 
knew  at  the  time  of  what  little  utility  their  labours  would  prove  towards  the 
reading  of  hieroglyphical  legends  according  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
Bfietbod. 

'*  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  my  attempts  to 
apply  this  method ;  because  it  will  be  said,  with  reason,  that  the  inexpertness 
of  the  student  proves  nothing  against  its  principles;  but  I  may  state  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  master  with  this 
Coptic  language  with  which  I  had  stored  my  head.  Most  assuredly,  after 
M.  Champoilion  affirmed  that,  in  the  hieroglyphical  texts,  may  be  found  most 
of  the  words  of  the  Egyptian  language  transcribed  in  phonetic  signs,  and 
differing  from  those  ^ety  words  written  in  Greek  letters,  in  Coptic  texts,  only 
in  the  absence  or  position  of  ceruin  vowels, — after  hearing  this,  I  was  hx  from 
looking  for  the  misadventure  I  have  experienced.  True  it  is,  I  have,  in  the  first 
place,  met  with  a  table  containing  a  number  of  words,  all  of  them,  or  neariy 
all,  Coptic,  placed  in  correspondence  with  isolated  groupes,  which,  by  means 
of  the  new  method,  may  be  read  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  next  place,  other 
tables  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  phonetic  name  is  followed  by  the  form  of 
Ihe  object  expressed,  or  by  some  peculiar  sign,  which  the  author  calls  deters 
wtimaiwe.  If  to  these  lists  of  indieadons  had  been  added  the  inscriptions 
from  whence  the  groupes  were  taken,  and  proof  that,  in  those  inscriptions, 
the  groupes  in  question  have  the  sense  attributed  to  them  by  M.  ChampoUion's 
reading,  such  tables  might  prove  something.  M.  Champoilion  has  signs  for  all 
the  Coptic  articulations;  it  would,  therefore,  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  draw 
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up  a  complete  Coptic  dictionary  by  means  of  his  alphabet.  The  only  result  t» 
be  drawn  from  these  tables  is,  that  when  we  choose  to  take  the  trouble,  we 
may  substitute  for  the  Coptic  letters  signs  which  have,  or  to  which  are  attri- 
buted, the  same  value.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  groupes  adduced  bjr 
M.  Champollion  have  been  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  method;  but 
what  is  requisite  to  be  shewn  is,  that  they  have  the  sense  which  M.  Cniam- 
pollion's  method  of  lecture  ascribes  to  them  in  the  places  where  they  occur. 
Another  consequence  seems  to  me,  however,  likely  also  to  result  firom  the 
tables,  which  is,  that  the  author  regards  the  words  of  our  Coptic  dictionaries 
as  necessarily  to  be  read  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  the  phrases  employed  as  examples  in  the  work,  which  does  not 
show  that  such  an  inference  would  prove  an  egregious  mistake.  M.  Cham- 
pollion tells  us  that  the  language  read  by  his  method  is  antique  Egyptian.  This 
antique  Egyptian  is  read  on  the  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  those  of  the 
Ptolemys,  in  the  Rosetta  inscription,  and  on  the  monuments  of  the  Ronum 
era.  Hieroglyphics  were  read  in  antique  Egyptian  at  the  very  period  when  the 
Coptic  which  now  remains  was  spoken.  Moreover,  in  order  not  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  only  possible  demonstration  of  his  new  method,  M.  Cham- 
pollion is  careful  to  notice,  that  between  the  antique  Egyptian  and  the  Coptic, 
which  were  spoken  simultaneously,  there  is  no  etsentiai  difference.  He,  there- 
fore, assumes  the  Coptic  language  as  the  term  of  comparison ;  and  this  is  the 
way  he  establishes  his  system : — 

'* '  My  alphabet,  resulting  from  the  reading  of  proper  names,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  hieroglyphical  texts,  which  are  three  parts  or  less  phonetic ; 
in  short,  to  cite  only  terms  most  frequently  employed,  *  God '  is  noute  in  the 
language  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  well  1  my  method  gives  nter ; 
*  king '  is  pourro,  perrg  ;  my  method  gives  iouten  or  Mk;  *  father '  is  t6t;  toy 
method  gives  tfe,  etf^  tye:  and  here  occurs  a  circumstance  which  is  |)eculiar  to 
the  antique  Egyptian,  namely,  that  y  is  never  preceded  by  a  consonant  in 
Coptic  words.  *  Son '  is  schere,  rehire;  my  method  gives  ie^  or  si;  '  old  *  is 
pheUo;  my  method  gives  o^rt  /  'soul'  is  pake;  my  method  gives  p6at ;  *  dis- 
course •  is  pschage  ;  my  method  gives  got  or  gt ;  *  to  be  veracious  *  ia  gnne  ; 
my  method  gives  metaue;  here  again  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  antique  Egyptian, 
which  is  that,  in  a  compound  word,  the  verb  is  placed  after  its  case,  which 
never  occurs  in  Coptic  words.  I  might  here  go  on  to  cite  a  multitude  of  other 
resemblances  of  a  like  nature.  You  see,  then,  that  my  method  of  lecture  is 
admirable;  and  if  you  observe  a  few  differences  between  the  words  read  by  my 
method  and  those  in  the  Egyptian  language  of  the  s^ond  century,  there  is 
nothing  essentiat  in  these  variations.' 

'*  Here  I  must  pause  a  little,  to  take  breath ;  for  one  cannot  assent  to  such 
a  kind  of  demonstration  at  once,  and  with  perfect  ease.  If  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  is  allowed,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  it  might  be  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  black  and  white. 

''  As  I  have  already  observed,  that  not  one  of  the  examples  adduced  by 
M*  Champollion  sanctions  the  belief  that  he  had  intended  to  read  the  hiero- 
glyphical legends  by  means  of  the  Egyptian  language  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  make  one  or  two  quotations,  which  are 
taken  at  random.  The  phrase '  and  to  other  gods  of  this  temple,'  on  the 
pronaos  of  the  temple  of  Esneh,  decorated  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
reads  in  antique  Egyptian,  hr  cket  nter  nerpepen;  in  the  Egyptian  language  of 
the  second  century,  it  reads :  men  enkenoute  empeierpe  pai.  Observe^  that  the 
word '  erpey  common  to  the  two,  is  not  read  according  to  the  phonetic  method. 
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bat  taken  firom  a  Coptic  dictionary  and  placed  under  a  mute  symbol*  Another 
example  u  irom  the  same  temple  of  Esneh :  'ptimai  oSri  ife  nnentr^  which, 
read  by  the  new  method,  signifies,  in  antique  Egyptian,  '  the  beloved  son,  the 
eldest  of  the  fiither  of  the  gods ;'  in  the  Egyptian  language  of  the  second  cen- 
tury this  could  be  expressed  no  otherwise  than  by  fuchere  emmerit  picherpem-' 
wme  eniepeiSt  ennenouie.  Lastly,  not  to  cite  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the 
other,  the  skilful  inventor  of  the  new  method  read  on  the  palace  of  Kurnah, 
at  TMbCMy  thb  phrase :  get  eimentr  enpsenti^  which  signifies,  he  says,  in  antique 
Egyptian,  *  discourse  made  by  the  gods  to  their  son,'  which  cannot  be  ex- 
preMed  in  Coptic  in  any  other  way  than  this :  ptchage  ennenoute  ha  pousckere, 

**  Whoerer  has  opened  a  Coptic  book  will  ask  himself  what  this  new,  this 
really  new  language  can  be,  in  which  are  mixed  and  confounded  together 
words  borrowed  indifferently  from  the  Thebaic,  the  Memphitic,  and  the  Bash- 
muric  dialects.  For  my  own  part,  after  incurring  great  expense  and  great  loss 
of  time,  and  turning  over  all  that  remains  in  the  Coptic  tongue,  I  now  run  my 
head  against  the  oft^t^ntf  Egyptian,  which,  verily,  is  new  indeed  !" 

In  a  subsequent  article,  to  which  M.  Dujardin  has  appended  his  name,  be 
examines  the  Grammaire  with  rigour,  and  with  some  pleasantry,  but  without 
unnecessary  asperity ;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  complaint  made  by  one  of 
VL  Champollion's  admirers,  in  the  Echo^  of  the  ^  more  than  vivacious  attacks 
upon  an  iUustration  that  does  honour  to  France,"  is  neither  reasonable  in  itself 
nor  complimentary  to  the  author  of  the  Egyptian  grammar.  ''  We  can  readily 
conceive,*'  says  M.  Dujardin,  **  that  our  correspondent  (the  writer  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter)  roust  have  been  sadly  disappointed  when  he  sought  the  key  of  the 
new  method  in  the  grammars  of  Tuki,  Valperga  and  Scholtz,  in  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  Mr.  Tattam,  as  well  as  in  the  dictionaries  of  Lacroze  and  M. 
Peyron.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  the  books  you  unfortunately  opened  are  the  most 
determined  adversaries,— the  most  cruel  enemies,— of  the  work  of  our  illus- 
trioos  antiquary.  You  will  have  pretty  work,  indeed,  in  comparing  Coptic 
words  with  those  of  antique  Egyptian,  Coptic  phrases  with  phrases  of  the 
sacred  language.  What  does  this  prove  ?  That  the  difference  between  the 
two  tongues  is  great,— vast  if  you  please, — I  must  admit ;  but  that  is  all.  You 
will  have  to  conclude  that  the  antique  Egyptian  must  have  been  spoken  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  Coptic  books,  and  that  the  latter  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  method.  M.  Champollion,  being  unable  to  find  all  at  once  a 
complete  glossary  of  the  sacred  tongue,  termed  the  antique' Egyptian,  and 
being  unwilling  to  leave  the  translation  of  the  examples  he  cited,  incomplete, 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  Coptic  language,  to  employ  it  as  an 
auxiliary,  when  the  texts,  becoming  symbolical,  no  longer  allowed  of  his  me- 
thod of  lecture :  but  he  made  those  loans  with  so  affected  a  negligence,  and  so 
manifest  a  disdain  of  the  simplest  rules  of  this  tongue,  that  one  cannot  suspect 
any  secret  design.  M.  Champollion  knew  the  Coptic ;  he  knew  it  perfectly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  seems  to  say,  at  every  line  of  his  book :  you 
perceive  that  the  Coptic  language  is  here  but  a  kind  of  out-work ;  it  is  but  a 
mere  redundancy  in  the  edifice  I  have  raised ;  if  I  make  any  use  of  it  at  all,  it 
is  in  order  not  to  shock  those  who  are  still  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Coptic 
tongue :  but  you  see  in  what  manner  I  employ  it. 

**  Throughout  M.  Champollion's  book,  in  fact,  you  will  constantly  find  the 
plural  indeterminate  article  of  the  Memphitic  dialect,  han^  associated  with  the 
plural  of  the  Thebaic  dialect,  and  followed  or  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number, 
which  Coptic  syntax  does  not  adroit  any  more  than  ours.  In  every  page  will 
be  found,  under  a  symbol  which  appears  to  express,  the  idea  of  /o/ff/f/y,  the 
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word  M  preferred,  I  know  not  why,  to  nim  of  the  Thebaic  dialect,  and  to 
niben  of  the  Memphitic,  and  clapped  to  a  substantive  which  precedes  a  simpl* 
or  possessiye  article,  and  it  will  also  be  found  employed  absolutely,  whereas 
the  Coptic  admits  of  neither.  The  words  go,  '  head,'  rat,  f  foot,*  ro,  *  mouth/ 
nerer  appear  but  with  simple  or  possessive  articles :  petro,  '  thy  mouth ;'  ne- 
trtd,  *  thy  feet;*  ensengo,  *  their  heads;*  whereas,  in  Coptic  books,  the  same 
words  admit  of  terminations  only ;  such  as  rof^  *  his  mouth  ;'  got,  *  his  head  ;* 
raioUf  *  their  feet*  I  may  add  that  the  possessive  articles  pet,  net,  etuen, 
are  altogether  foreign  to  the  Coptic  language,  and  belong  only  to  the  antique 
Egyptian." 

Dr.  Dujardin  then  points  out  instances  of  words  distorted  from  their  true 
meaning ;  of  arbitrary  changes  of  gender  and  even  of  parts  of  speech  (adjec- 
tives being  used  as  verbs),  of  false  compounds,  &c. 

In  another  article,  he  considers  the  assertion  of  M.  Etienne  Quatremere, 
that  the  reading  of  the  Pharaonic  inscriptions  is  fortified  by  irresistible  evidenee 
of  the  following  fact,^that  the  modern  Coptic  language  was  that  of  the  ancient 
subjects  of  Sesostris. 

**  This  assertion,"  observes  M.  Dujardin,  "  is  far  from  being  demonstrated. 
M.  ChampoUion  has  endeavoured  to  apply  his  method  of  lecture  to  the  hiero- 
glyphical  legends ;  but  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  essays  ?  Numerous  mo- 
numents, bearing  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  are  scattered  throughout  the 
valley  of  the  Nile;  some  were  covered  with  their  sculptures  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity;  others  are  of  a  date  two  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  Ro« 
man  domination;  the  rest  occupy  the  vast  interval  between  these  two  limits^ 
The  whole  of  these  inscriptions,  to  whatever  epoch  they  belong,  have,  down 
to  the  present  day,  eluded  every  attempt  at  interpretation.  What  resource 
have  we  for  decyphering  them  ?  The  learned  concur  in  thinking  that  the  Cop- 
tic, as  we  now  possess  it,  was  the  language  spoken  in  Egypt  in  the  early  times 
of  Christianity.  If  we  discard  the  hypothesis  of  a  sacred  language,  employed 
by  the  sacerdotal  caste  at  the  same  time  that  the  rest  of  the  people  used 
a  vulgar  tongue,  it  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Coptic,  and  in  its  vocabularies,  that 
we  must  necessarily  find  our  starting  point,  and  establish  our  point  tPappui,  in 
an  attempt  to  decypher  the  hieroglyphical  legends.  Taking  into  account  the 
differences  which  possibly  exist  between  the  lapidary  style  and  that  of  books, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  make  our  new  eiperiments  on  the  most  recent 
monuments, — the  temples  of  Esneh  for  example, — and  if  the  results  shall  but 
so  slightly  differ  from  the  Coptic  as  to  justify  our  ascribing  the  difference  to  the 
ellipses  of  the  lapidary  style,  the  method  employed  will  receive  a  primary 
demonstration.  Passing,  in  the  next  place,  to  monuments  of  a  date  a  little 
more  remote,— the  Rosetta  inscription,  for  example,  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  Greek  domination, — if  we  obtain  results  a  little  further  removed  from  the 
modem  Coptic,  without,  however,  exceeding  certain  limits,  the  method  will 
have  successfully  sustained  a  second  test  In  (wit,  the  Egyptian  language  may 
very  well  have  undergone,  in  the  interval  of  several  generations,  some  modi- 
fications ;  but  the  difference  must  not  overpass  certain  limits,  otherwise  the 
syntax  and  the  dictionaries  of  the  Coptic  will  become  useless,  and  we  shall  be 
unable  to  proceed  a  step  further.  With  respect  to  the  Rosetta  inscription, 
we  have  a  means  of  verification  in  the  Greek  translation  placed  below  the 
hieroglyphics,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first  demonstration.  Ascending  gra- 
dually, step  by  step,  towards  the  most  ancient  monuments,  by  a  succession  of 
slight  modifications,  we  may  arrive  at  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  of 
the  era  of  Sesostris,  and  be  able  to  translate  with  certainty  an  Egyptian  Ian- 
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guage  differing  perceptibly  from  the  Coptic,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  neutralize 
its  syntax  and  dictionaries,  whereby  we  should  lose  the  only  thread  which  can 
guide  us. 

**  The  course  I  have  here  traced  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  rational  one : 
such  a  method,  which  will  reveal  to  us,  from  age  to  age,  some  slight  modifica- 
tions to  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  dictionaries  of  the  Coptic  language, 
will  be  readily  admitted.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  M.  Cbampollion's  method  ? 
Let  us  see. 

"  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  am  bound  to  notice  an  objection  that  may  be 
oflered;  namely,  that,  as  only  a  third  part  of  the  Grrmmmaire  Egyptienne  has 
yet  appeared,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  principles  of  the  new  method  can  be 
disclosed,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  form  a  judgment  of  a  system  the  exposition 
of  which  is  incomplete?  But  the  first  part  of  the  grammar  contains  a  vast 
number  of  examples  translated  by  the  author  in  conformity  with  his  system  of 
principles ;  these  examples  are  taken  from  monuments  of  all  ages,  as  well 
those  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  as  of  the  remotest  epochs ;  the  relations 
which  may  subsist  between  these  translations  and  the  Coptic  language  of  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  afiected  by  the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  parts, 
and  these  relations  alone  I  have  proposed  to  examine. 

"  I  know  not  whether  M.  Champollion  has  proceeded  according  to  chrono- 
logical order ;  but  I  perceive  that  his  readings  of  the  most  recent  inscriptions 
differ  from  the  Coptic,  which  was  in  use  at  the  period  when  they  ytere  made^ 
quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  more  ancient  inscriptions ;  and  this  difference  is 
so  striking,  that,  if  we  reject  the  Coptic  characters,  which  alone  give  the 
phrases  cited  an  Egyptian  aspect,  it  would  be,  I  do  not  say  very  difficult,  but 
absolutely  impossible,  to  discern  the  most  distant  affinity  between  them  and 
the  modem  Coptic.  The  instances  are  so  numerous,  that  I  need  adduce  no 
more  than  those  noticed  in  a  former  article. 

**  BL  Champollion  has,  therefore,  failed  in  his  attempts  to  make  out  the 
only  practicable  demonstration,  namely,  that  which  the  Coptic  language  ought 
to  furnish.  He  has  fallen  into  a  complete  illusion  as  to  the  result  of  his  essays, 
and,  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  his  method,  he  has  forgotten  that  it  must 
be  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  practical  application,  and  that,  instead  of 
modifying  dictionaries  by  means  of  his  new  principles,  those  principles  ought 
themselves  to  be  firmly  established  upon  our  dictionaries. 

**  Moreover,  was  the  author  ot  the  Grammaire  Egyptienne  properly  quali- 
fied to  judge  as  to  the  point  where  the  differences  between  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage of  the  second  century  and  that  of  preceding  ages  ought  to  stop  ?  Of 
this  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  when  we  find  (as  I  have  before  shewn)  that, 
when  he  set  about  translating  texts  mostly  symbolical,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Coptic,  be  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  simplest  rules  of  its  syntax.  M. 
Champollion  was  under  a  delusion  if  he  thought  it  needless  to  study  carefully 
the  Coptic,  because  he  did  not  expect  to  find  it  on  monuments  such  as  we  have 
it  now ;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  inscriptions  existing  of  the  second 
century,  and  consequently  of  a  period  when  the  Egyptian  language  we  now 
possess  was  actually  spoken  ;  and  secondly,  because  this  language  is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  safely  rest  in  our  endeavours  to  decypher  the 
inscriptions.  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  whole?  Why,  that  M.  Cham- 
pollion has  completely  failed,  and  that  he  erroneously  persuaded  himself  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be  resolved" 
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MAY-DAY  WITH  THE  MUSES. 


O  noned  at  happy  distance  fVora  the  cam 
Of  a  too  anxious  world,  mfld  pastoral  muse  t 
That,  to  the  sparkling  crown  Urania  wears. 
And  to  hit  sister  Clio's  laurel  wreath. 
Preferred  a  garland  culled  from  purple  heath. 
Or  blooming  thicket  moist  with  morning  dews ; 
And  was  it  granted  to  the  simple  ear 
Of  thy  contented  Votary 
Such  melody  to  hear  ? 
Hhn  rather  suiU  it,  side  by  side  with  thee. 
Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence. 
While  thy  tried  lute  hangs  on  the  hawthorn  tree. 
To  lie  and  listen,  till  o'er-drowsied  sense 
Sinks,  hardly  conscious  of  the  influence. 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  bee. 

WmUworth*»  "  Vtmal  Od$.- 

Onci  more,  once  more,  beloved  Mty, 
I  see  tbe  beauty  of  thy  feet 
Gilding  the  eastern  hills  afar, 
The  summer's  Morning  Star ; 
And  many  a  gladdening  siWer  horn. 
Unto  the  opening  eyes  of  mom. 
Breathes  its  welcome  clear  and  sweet, — 
While  o*er  the  breezy  upland  lawn 
Glimmers  the  purple  dawn. 

Faintly  in  the  dewy  grass. 
As  with  lingering  step  I  pass, 
*Mid  the  odorous  light  and  dark 
Rustles  now  the  waking  lark ; 
Soon  on  twinkling  wings  to  rise 
Tnto  the  gardens  of  the  skies. 
With  heart-felt  pleasure,  all  day  long, 
Cheering  its  pilgrimage  of  song. 

I  cannot  choose  but  sit  and  gaze 
Upon  thy  features,  gentle  May ! 
While  all  the  joys  of  other  days 
Begin  to  brighten  in  thy  rajrs, 
That  melt  tbe  cloud  of  tears  away. 
For  many  a  dark  and  wintry  day 
My  heart  hath  sigh'd  for  thee ; 
While,  like  a  bird  upon  a  tree. 
Leafless,  barren,  drearily. 
Waring  in  the  autumn  wind — 
Hope  in  silence  sat  and  pined. 

But  lo !  thou  comest,  and  the  gloom 

Kindles  with  thy  face  of  bloom ; 

Winter  now  is  over-past. 

Peace  and  sunsliine  come  at  last  j 

And  thoughts, — sweet  birds  that  build  their  nest 

In  the  poet's  vernal  breast, 

After  raging  storm  and  rain, 

Begin  to  trill  their  notes  again. 

llien  blessings  on  thee,  cheerful  May, 

Thus  I  hail  thee  with  my  lay  ! 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Boi^  Atiaiic  Soeiety.^At  the  Meeting  on  the  16th  April,  Sir  Geoi^e 
Staunton,  BarL,  in  the  chair,  yarious  presento  were  laid  before  the  Meeting. 
Professor  Horace  Hajman  Wilson  read  an  Analysis  of  the  Br&hma  Purdna, 
with  introductory  Remarks  on  the  Pauranic  writings. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated,  that,  according  to  the  definition  of  a  Purdna  by  Sanscrit 
writers,  the  collections  under  that  name  treated  of  the  creation  and  renovation 
of  the  universe ;  the  divisions  of  time ;  the  institutes  of  law  and  religion ;  the 
genealogies  of  the  patriarchal  families ;  and  the  dynasties  of  kings.  They, 
therefore,  offered  a  prospect  of  our  penetrating  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
Hindu  social  system  had  so  long  been  enveloped.  They  comprised  eighteen 
distinct  works,  besides  several  of  a  similar  class  called  Upa,  or  minor  Purantu. 
The  former  were  exceedingly  voluminous,  comprehending  about  400,000 
Mhkas^  or  16,000,000  lines — a  quantity  which  no  single  European  scholar 
could  expect  to  peruse  with  care,  even  if  his  whole  time  were  devoted  to  the 
task.  Besides  the  obstacles  to  their  examination  arising  from  their  extent,  a 
still  greater  impediment  presented  itself  in  scarcely  any  of  them  being  fur- 
nished with  a  table  of  contents,  or  index,  and  in  their  not  conforming  to  any 
given  arrangement ;  so  that,  to  know  what  any  one  contained,  it  was  necessary 
to  read  the  whole  of  it.  Tlie  immensity  of  the  labour  seemed  to  have  deterred 
Sanscrit  students  from  the  publication  or  translation  of  even  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  Purdnai,  and  to  the  present  day  not  one  of  them  has  been  made 
accessible  to  the  English  public. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  process  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
examining  the  Purdtuuy  namely,  by  employing  Pundits  to  make  extracts  from 
them,  was  obvious  |  because  the  Pundits  themselves  were  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Purdnas,  seldom  reading  more  than  one  or  two  of  them, 
the  Bhagavat  and  the  Vuhnu,  and  because  it  was  impossible  to  know  how  the 
passages  extracted  were  modified  or  illustrated  by  what  preceded  or  followed 
them.  Besides,  not  to  describe  what  was  wanted,  left  the  Pundit  at  a  loss  what 
to  supply ;  and  to  indicate  a  desire  to  find  any  particular  information,  was  to 
tempt  him  to  supply  it,  even  if  he  fabricated  it  for  the  purpose.  Colonel 
Wiiford,  it  is  well  known,  was  imposed  upon  in  this  way.  Extracts  from 
the  PurdnoM  were,  however,  as  yet  the  only  sources  on  which  any  reliance 
whatever  could  be  placed  for  accurate  accounts  of  the  notions  of  the  Hindus. 
A  full  and  correct  view  of  the  mythology  and  religion  of  India  could  only  be 
expected  when  the  Purdnas  had  been  carefully  examined,  and  their  character 
and  chronology,  as  far  as  possible,  ascertained.  In  order  to  effect  the  latter 
object  he  (Professor  Wilson)  commenced,  several  years  ago,  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  theie  writings.  •  He  employed  several  able  pundits  to  make  a  copious 
index  of  the  contents  of  each  Purdna,  verifying  its  correctness  by  collation 
with  the  text;  and,  when  he  thought  it  likely  that  any  article  of  the  Index  would 
afford  useful  information,  he  either  translated  it  himself,  or  had  it  done  by 
some  young  natives  of  Bengal,  who  could  write  English  intelligibly.  In  this 
manner  he  had  collected  materials  for  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  each  of  the  Purdnas,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  and  had  been  able,  without 
any  very  disproportionate  labour,  to  effect  an  analysis  of  them,  of  which  three  or 
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four  specimens  had  been  published,  and  o{  which  it  wm  his  present  purpose  to 
offer  an  example  to  the  meeting. 

The  learned  Professor  then  read  his  Analysis  of  the  Br6kmd  Purina^  or 
Purdna  of  Brahma,  belonging  to  the  S6AH  class,  in  which  tbe  worship  of  SaJcH, 
the  personified  female  principle,  is  inculcated.  In  this  analysis  much  curious 
information  was  disclosed  relative  to  the  Hindu  account  of  the  origin,  exis- 
tence, and  destruction  of  the  universe,  as  it  was  revealed  by  Brahma  to  the 
patriarchs — the  manifestation  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  as  described  in 
Menu— the  divisions  of  the  earth,  the  regions  under  the  earth,  and  the  different 
hells— the  spheres  above  the  earth— the  size  and  distances  of  the  planets  and 
constellations — the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  rain  and  fer- 
lility— places  to  which  pilgrimage  should  be  performed*-the  worship  of  the 
sun  in  various  forms  in  the  country  of  Orissa— the  birth  and  actions  of  Krishna 
-ceremonial  and  moral  observances — on  the  merit  of  worshipping  Vishnu— on 
the  duration  and  influence  of  the  four  Tugas,  or  ages — the  degeneracy  of  man- 
kind in  the  last  or  Kaii  age— and  the  periodical  destruction  of  the  world — 
means  of  obtaining  emancipation  from  dentruction— sketch  of  the  Sdnkhya  sys- 
tem of  philosophy — description  of  the  practices  of  the  Fogt,  as  suppression  of 
breathing,  and  particular  postures,  intended  to  withdraw  the  senses  from  all  ex- 
ternal objects— description  of  the  Sdiwikoy  or  perfect  man,  attained  by  these 
neans,  and  his  becoming  identified  with  Krishna,  &c.  Sec. 

According  to  Hindu  authorities,  the  Brahma  Parana  is  considered  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Paur&nic  writings,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  Paurdnic 
writers  themselves.  Professor  Wilson  thinks,  however,  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  as  the  earliest  of  the  Puranas,  or  indeed  as  a  Purdna  at  all ; 
for  although  the  first  few  chapters  may  have  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  genuine 
composition,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  class  of  Mdhat^ 
myoi,  or  legendary  and  local  descriptions  of  the  greatness  or  holiness  of  par- 
ticular temples  or  individual  divinities. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to  Professor  Wilson  for  his  inte- 
resting communication. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  thirteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Society  would  take  place  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  one  o'clock. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  held  on  the  30th  November. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a  translation  of  the  general  Siroxe  of  the 
Parsees ;  in  doing  which  he  observed,  that  there  were  in  the  third  volume  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron's  translations  of  the  Zand-Avatta,  versions  of  two  small 
liturgical  works  of  the  Parsees,  entitled  by  him  the  lesser  Siroxe,  and  the 
greater  Siroze.  There  is  another  Siroze,  however,  possessed  by  the  Parsees, 
which  he  does  not  translate.  It  treats  of  the  qualities  of  the  thirty  days  of  the 
month,  as  auspicious  or  inauspicious.  Though  its  intimations  are  absurd  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  exercises  great  influence  over  the  whole  body  of  Zoroastrians. 
It  is,  indeed,  so  much  regarded  by  them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  fiiqiily  without 
ft  copy,  and  there  are  few  individuals  who  have  not  its  precepts  written  on  the 
tablet  of  their  hearts.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  brief  infor- 
mation which  it  gives  respecting  the  Amsh'spands  and  Izads,  to  whom  the  days 
of  the  month  are  sacred,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  Europeans.  It 
exists  in  the  Persian  language ;  but  there  are  several  Gujarathe  versions,  which 
are  generally  used.  The  translation  which  he  gives  is  very  literal,  and  is  formed 
from  a  collation  of  these  versions,  and  a  comparison  with  the  original.  He  has 
added  a  few  explanatory  notes.  ^  , 
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The  lecretsry  ditn  read  tbe  following  report  of  the  Committee  of  Manage* 
meat: 

**  The  committee  is  happy  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  funds  of  the  Society 
still  conttnae  to  exhibit  a  very  proiperoos  appearance;  the  receipts  during  the 
year  having  amounted  to  Rs.  1 1 ,436. 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  during  the  last  year,  the  Society  has  been  sub* 
jected  to  several  extraordinary  charges.  Of  the  very  extensive  order  for  books 
voted  at  the  last  anniversary  meeting,  to  the  amount  of  about  £900,  above 
£600^worth  have  already  been  received— the  charges  for  which  are  included  in 
the  debt  above  alluded  to ;  and  amongst  other  heavy  and  extraordinary  expenses, 
may  be  ennroerated  the  donations  of  Rs.  000  granted  to  the  family  of  the  late 
librarian,  as  also  tbe  outlay  of  Rs.  774  in  the  erection  of  new  book^cases,  ren* 
dered  necessary  by  our  losing  tbe  lecturing  room  of  the  Elpbinstone  college; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  heavy  charge  for  bookbinding  in  the  last  year, 
amounting  to  Rs.  661,  which  the  tattered  condition  of  several  old  and  valuable 
works— many  of  them  in  manuscript  and  hitherto  unbound— rendered  un- 
avoidable. 

"  The  estimated  charges  for  tbe  year  1836  amount  to  Rs.  £1,404,  while  the 
estimated  receipts  are  calculated  at  Rs.  20,71^4,  leaving  a  balance  against  the 
adciety  at  the  end  of  the  year  1836  of  Rs.  680. 

**  The  committee  lately  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  expected 
departure  from  Bombay  of  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  has  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  tender  his  resignation  as  president  of  the  Society.  They  cannot  advert 
to  this  circumstance  without  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  institution  owes  to  him,  on  tbe  one  hand,  for  his  eminent 
talents,  profound  erudition,  and  indefatigable  research,  evinced  in  his  various 
communications  to  the  Society,  and  other  publications,  which  have  elevated 
him  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  orientalists;  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  seal 
and  ability  with  which,  for  a  long  period,  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  vacates.  They  rejoice  in  the  assurance  which  he  has  given, 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  do  all 
that  is  in  his  power  to  promote  its  interests.  They  recommend  that  he  may  be 
elected  honorary  president  of  the  Society,  in  token  of  the  high  respect  with 
which  he  is  regarded." 

This  report  was  approved  by  tbe  meeting,  and  Col.  Kennedy  was  accordingly 
elected  honorary  president  of  the  Society— a  distinction,  by  the  bye,  originally 
conferred  on  the  founder  of  the  institution.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which, 
since  his  death,  has  remained  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.Wedderburn,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Parish,  and 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  be  requested  to  accept  tbe 
office  of  president  in  succession  to  Col.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Wilson  upon  this  returned  his  best  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Society.  It  was  an  honour,  he  observed,  which  he 
could  sincerely  say  was  alike  unexpected  and  unsought  for  by  him.  Nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  accept  of  it,  but  the  consideration  that  it  would 
increase  his  influence  among  the  natives,  and  enable  him,  through  them,  to 
prosecute  with  greater  facilities  the  interesting  objects  which  the  Society  has 
in  view,  and  to  advance  which,  he  was  most  solicitous. 


VARIETIES. 
Ai$mm.^Tke  Tribei  near  5fM2^.— The  first  tribe  we  mentioned  in  our  sur- 
vey  of  the  country  beyond  Upper  Assam  was  that  of  the  Mootuks  or  Maonia* 
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reeasy  who  inhabit  the  country  on  the  south  bank  of  the  firumhopootra,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Debooroo  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Sudiya. 
Their  number  is  said  to  be  about  sixty  thousand.  They  profess  to  be  Hindoos, 
and  worshippers  of  Vishnoo  exclusively;  but  they  hold  their  religion  so  loosely, 
and  are  so  negligent  or  ignorant,  both  of  its  tenets  and  observances,  that  the 
people  of  Hindoostan,  who  have  visited  the  country,  will  scarcely  acknowledge 
them  as  Hindoos.  They  were  formerly  subject  to  Assam,  but  threw  off  their 
allegiance  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  establbhed  a  sort  of  democracy, 
as  some  of  their  neighbours  have  likewise  done.  They  have  a  chief,  however, 
styled  the  Burseenapuihee,  or  commander-in-chief,  as  we  should  interpret  it, 
who  draws  an  inconsiderable  revenue  from  presents  on  occasion  of  settling  dis- 
putes, taxation  upon  new  settlers,  and  labour  contributed  by  the  people.  The 
tribe  were  much  dreaded  by  the  Assamese  as  a  warlike  people,  and  they  suffered 
greatly  from  their  predator}'  incursions.  Many  of  them  who  had  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  Maomareeas,  were  restored  to  liberty  when  the  British 
Government  took  possession  of  the  country.  At  present,  the  Bur-seena^ 
puthee  and  his  people  are  in  perfect  submission  to  the  British  authority.  The 
internal  administration,  however,  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bur-seenaputhee ;  but,  in  order  to  introduce  a  sense  of  the  value  of  human 
life,  they  have  been  required  to  give  information  of  every  case  of  murder,  or 
of  any  capital  offence,  to  the  political  agent.  Captain  White,  or  his  assistant, 
by  whom  it  is  fully  investigated  and  decided.  It  was  also  a  part  of  Mr.  Scott's 
policy,  in  setting  the  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  this  and  some 
others  of  the  rude  tribes,  to  require  them  to  furnish  a  military  contingent  for 
the  protection  of  the  state,  to  whom  muskets  and  accoutrements  were  allowed 
by  the  Supreme  Government.  But  this  part  of  his  system  has  not  answered 
well;  for  it  has  put  superior  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  wild  people  addicted  to 
plunder,  who  can  easily  find  opportunities  of  abusing  them  in  a  country  so 
little  open  to  inspection  and  control.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  such 
contingents  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  be 
intrusted  to  the  regular  troops.  The  country  of  the  Bur-seenaputhee  resem- 
bles the  rest  of  Assam.  At  present  it  is  lying  waste,  and  over-run  with  grass 
and  forest;  but  it  has  every  advantage  for  agricultural  prosperity.  The  inhabi- 
tants occupy  but  a  very  small  tract  on  the  banks  o£  the  Debooroo,  and  profit 
but  little  by  their  natural  advantages.  We  must  look  to  the  continuance  of 
external  and  internal  peace,  and  the  progress  of  colonization,  as  the  means  of 
bringing  their  country  to  the  state  of  productiveness  for  which  it  is  fitted.  No 
revenue  or  tribute,  we  believe,  is  derived  by  the  Supreme  Government  from 
this  tribe;  although,  in  proportion  as  the  benefits  of  the  protection  and  pacifi- 
cation bestowed  by  it  become  apparent,  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
increase,  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  equitable  that  they  should  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  state.  We  have  seen  a  notice  of  the  Moamareeas 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Mootuks,  but  inhabiting  a  different  section  of  the 
same  country,  and  being  equally  under  the  authority  of  the  Bur-seenaputhee, 
and  holding  the  same  relations  with  the  British  Government;  but  whether  this 
view  be  correct,  or  the  two  names  are  properly  applied  to  the  same  people,  we 
cannot  tell. 

The  next  tribe  we  mentioned  was  that  of  the  Meerees;  who  thinly  Inhabit 
the  country  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brumhapootra,  below  the  junction  with 
it  of  the  Dihong.  This  tribe  seem  to  be  but  an  off-shoot  from  others  of  the 
same  name,  who  live  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  intermingled  with  the 
Abors ;  and  the  cause  of  their  settling  where  they  are  now,  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  opfM^enre  asBumptions  of  the  Abors,  who  held  them  to  be  little  better 
thao  their  slaves,  and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  kind  of  servitude.  Their 
Dumber  is  small,  but  increasing.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  chief 
or  gaum ;  and  they  are  recognised  and  protected  by  the  British  authorities  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  tribes.  They  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  have 
no  sort  of  affinity  with  the  inhabitants  of  Assam  proper.  Their  customs  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Abors. 

The  appellation  of  Abors  is  given  to  a  number  of  small  tribes  of  one  origin, 
and  the  same  language  and  customs,  who  are  not  however  united  by  a  common 
government.  They  occupy  the  mountains  immediately  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  plain  of  Sudiya.  The  term  Mor,  as  Lieut.  Wilcox  observes,  is 
that  which  the  Assamese  have  applied  to  them,  and  is  not  used  by  the  people 
themselves.  Its  signification  is '  independent  ;*  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  it 
is  given  to  tribes  who  have  not  been  brought  into  subjection.  The  name  by 
which  they  designate  themselves  is  Padam,  They  are  in  a  very  barbarous  state; 
but  their  disposition  appears  to  be  frank  and  friendly ;  and  they  have  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  the  title  of  independence,  for  they  are  not  only  unsubdued 
by  a  foreign  power,  but  very  jealous  of  their  liberties  at  home.  Each  tribe 
appears  to  have  a  democratic  government  of  its  own,  called  the  rq;— the  res 
pubiica^^wad  all  its  proceedings  are  ordered  by  the  voice  of  the  people  met  in 
open  council.  Nevertheless,  they  have  their  chiefs,  whose  business  it  is  to 
carry  the  will  of  the  raj  into  execution.  Lieut.  Wilcox  remarks,  that  the  Abors 
are  not  particular  in  their  diet,  but  eat  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hog,  bufialo,  kid,  and  deer,  as  well  as  fowls  and  duck;  but  they  express  an 
abhorrence  of  feeders  on  beef.  The  wild  animals  they  make  their  prey  by 
shooting  them  with  poisoned  arrows ;  for  they  do  not  find  that  the  poison  ren- 
ders the  flesh  unwholesome  by  its  operation.  It  is  obtained  from  the  moun- 
tains still  more  distant  than  their  own,  which  are  occupied  by  the  Bor-Abors 
and  Meeshmees,  to  the  north-east.  It  is  a  root,  which  is  brought  to  Sadiya 
for  sale  in  baskets  containing  twenty  roots  each ;  and  for  five  such  baskets,  a 
string  of  beads  is  given,  worth  about  two  annas.  When  the  root  is  freed  from 
iu  fibrous  coat,  it  is  pounded  very  fine ;  and  the  powder  being  worked  up  with 
a  mucilaginous  vegetable  juice,  is  brought  to  a  jelly  or  paste,  which  is  smeared 
over  the  points  of  the  arrows.  Its  power  is  certainly  great.  We  have  seen  it 
stated,  that  an  animal  wounded  with  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  will  fall 
before  it  can  advance  a  hundred  yards ;  but  Lieut.  Wilcox  appears  to  ascribe  a 
less  rapid  efiect  to  it.  The  Abors  are  very  partial  to  spirituous  liquors,  and 
have  a  fermented  liquor  of  their  own.  Their  dress  is  sufficiently  slight;  and 
of  iu  use  for  decency's  sake  they  appear  perfectly  careless.  They  have  a  sort 
of  dhoolee,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  uddal  tree,  which  they  tie  about  their 
loins,  or  use  as  a  mat  to  sit  on,  or  for  a  pillow  at  night.  They  sometimes 
wear  basket  or  cane  caps;  and  they  have  nearly  all  **  some  article  of  woollen 
dress,  rarying  from  a  rudely- made  blanket-waistcoat  to  a  comfortable  and  to- 
lerably wdl-shaped  cloak.*'  Of  the  religion  of  the  Abors  we  have  heard 
nothing,  except  that  they  pay  some  sort  of  worship  to  a  mountain  deity. 

The  Bor  Abors  appear  to  be  merely  a  superior  tribe  of  the  same  scattered 
family.  They  live  in  the  higher  ranges  of  mountains  more  distant  from  Assam ; 
and  are  both  more  powerful,  and  in  a  somewhat  higher  state  of  civilization, 
than  the  Abors  generally.  The  prefix  Bor,  or  rather  we  imagine  Burhu,  with 
the  guttural  rA,i8  the  well-known  adjective  *  great;'  and  in  this  sense  is  applied 
by  the  Assamese  to  the  most  eminent  branch  of  all  the  rude  tribes  in  their 
ttdghboorhood ;  and  thus  we  have  Bor-Nagas  and  Bor-Kangtees,  asTwell  as 
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Bor-Abors.  We  hnve  seen  a  list  of  as  many  as  fourteen  difl^rant  cbteft  of  the 
Abore,  with  the  particular  localities  of  some  of  them  specified ;  but  it  would 
not  interest  our  readers.     The  population  is  considerable. 

The  Meeshroees  appear  to  be  a  different  race  mingled  with  the  Bor-Abors, 
and  rather  looked  down  upon  by  them.  Over  the  whole,  the  Sudiya  Khava 
Gohein  appears  to  have  so  much  influence  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  sort  of  safe 
conduct  through  their  territories  to  pilgrims  to  the  Lama  country,  whose  route 
lies  that  way  from  Sudiya.  The  journey  from  Sudiya  to  Rohemah,  the  first 
important  town  of  the  Lama  country,  is  said  to  occupy  twenty  days.  For  eight 
days  the  traveller  is  traversing  the  country  of  the  Meeshmees  and  Abors ;  and 
on  the  sixteenth  day  he  reaches  Bahlow,  the  frontier  post  of  the  Lama  country. 
Rohemah  is  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  large  city,  with  brick  houses  three 
stories  high,  and  having  judges,  collectors,  soldiers,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a 
civilized  government.  The  Abors  and  Meeshmees  do  not  appear  to  keep  up 
any  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  Lama  country  themselves ;  but  indirectly 
they  receive  cloth,  and  copper  pots,  and  other  articles  from  it.  The  article^ 
which  they  bring  to  market  themselves  are  chiefly  musk  and  ivory ;  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  afterwards,  when  speaking  of  Sudiya  as  a  general  mart  for 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  countries. — Friend  of  India. 
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77m  Detpatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence,  of  the  Marquess  WtSesley,  K,  G.^ 

during  his  Administration  in  India.      Edited   by  Mr.  Montgomery   Mabtin. 

Vol.  I.     London,  1836.     Murray. 

The  valuable  state-papers  (for  they  may  be  so  termed  without  impropriety}  contain- 
ed in  this  work  and  the  **  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,**  recently  published, 
will  not  only  afford  precious  materials  for  the  future  historian,  but  supply  a  highly 
interesting  body  of  information  to  statesmen,  the  military  and  general  reader.  They 
afford  complete  and  authentic  delineations  of  some  of  the  most  important  crises  of  the 
politics  of  the  last  half-century,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  India,  their  wortli  is  almost 
inappreciable.  The  present  work  will  contribute  to  rectify  many  erroneous  notions 
in  respect  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Martin  for  having  suggested  its  publication. 

This  volume  commences  with  the  Governor- General *8  correspondence  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (while  on  his  voyage  to   India),  and  terminates  with  the  fell  of 
Seringapatam :  thus  embracing  the  origin  and  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Mysore. 
Conversations  at  Cambridge.     London,  1836.     Parker. 

This  will  be  found  a  delightful  little  collection  of  fragmental  sketches,  bearing  the 
marks  of  reading,  taste,  and  original  reflection.  **  Its  chief  object"  the  authcw  tells 
us,  '*  is  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  elevating 
them  above  the  sordid  piusuits  of  the  world ;  and  to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind, 
in  particular,  the  inestimable  value  of  learning,  when  Christianized  by  devotion  and 
humility  of  temper,  and  sought  after  and  beloved  for  itself  alone."  Let  not,  however* 
those  who  are  in  search  of  literary  amusement  only  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  this 
volume ;  they  will  find  in  it  reflections  upon  our  old  classical  writers,  upon  living 
and  late  departed  ones,  and  upon  topics  of  general  mterest  A  few  of  the  poetical 
pieces  first  saw  the  light  in  our  Journal. 
The  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botat^.     By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow^ 

M.A.,  F.L.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Being 

Vol.  LXXV.  of  Dr.  Lanlner*s  Cabinet  Cychpesdia.     London,  1836.     Longman 

and  Co.     Taylor. 

This  work  forms  a  very  valuable  companion  to  the  admirable  treatises  of  Sir  John 
Herschell  and  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the  department  of  the  Cehmet  C^depetdia  ap  pro 
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pcMted  to  Nfttaiftl  History.  Tbo  nmne  aad  rtpotation  ot  ProfaMor  Hentlofr,  tuAce 
toiilord  a  mm  guanmtee  of  the  chancter  of  the  work,  which  it  professedly  adspted 
(lA  additional  recommendation  to  those  for  whom  the  QfchprnSa  is  principally  In- 
tended) to  the  general  reader  more  than  for  the  scientific  adept  It  is,  nevertheless* 
a  work  of  a  superior  kind,  well-digested,  comprehending  all  rbe  remote  parts  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  is  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  excel- 
teotcuts. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts,  *'  Descriptive  Botany**  and  *'  Physiological 
Botany.**  The  subdivisions  of  the  former  are  Organography  and  Glossology,  Tazo- 
nomy  and  Phytogmphy.  The  latter  division  consists  of  the  following  beads:— Vital 
Properties  and  Stimulants,— Functions  of  Nutrition  and  Reproduction, — and  Epirr- 
heoiogy,  BoCaoical  Geography,  and  Fossil  Botany.  This  syUabus  will  give  the  reader 
cbe  bast  idea  of  the  eontento  of  the  volume  which  our  space  allows. 

71U  FeOm-Commtrntr.    In  three  Vols.     London,  1896.     Churton. 

A  NoTiL,  which  is  an  expansion  of  a  narrative  contained  in  a  series  of  papers  pub* 
lisbed  in  the  Qmrt  Magaxime^  under  the  title  of  **  Remarkable  Escapes  of  a  predes- 
tiatted  Rogve.**  The  hero  is  the  offspring  of  an  Irish  thief,  who  was  executed  for 
baightfy,  and  sees  the  light  in  a  eellar  of  St  Giles* ;  his  career  is  a  series  of  remark- 
aUe  escapes,  terminating  in  fortune  and  conversion  to  virtue  !  We  are  no  admirer^ 
of  pictures  of  life  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

CbcM  of  the  Romanif  rdatmg  toBriiaim,  described  and  illustrated  by  John  Younoe 
Akebman,  F.S.A.    London,  1836.     £.  Wilson,  jun. 

A  little  work,  which,  whilst  it  contains  much  new  information  to  the  student  of 
numismatics,  is  not  without  interest  to  the  careful  reader  of  ancient  British  history. 
Eiigiand  m  1835;  being  a  Series  ofLetten  written  to  Friends  in  Oermany,  during  a 

Residence  in  London  and  Excursions  into  the  Provinces.     By  Frkderick  vok 

Raumub.     Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sarah  Austin  and  H.  £.  Lloyo. 

Three  Vols.     London,  1836.     Murray. 

HEmm  von  Raumur's  work  is  of  a  class  which  is  exactly  suited  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers ;  we  are  curious  beyond  all  other  people  to  see  draughts  of  our  na. 
tional  character,  manners,  and  institutions,  as  well  as  of  our  remarkable  personages, 
by  a  fioreigner.  If  vanity  is  an  ingredient  in  this  feeling,  ntiooal  and  commendable 
cariosity  enters  larigely  into  it;  if  the  describer  is  fiiithful,  and  sets  down  the  conclu* 
MODS  of  his  own  judgment,  he  not  only  gives  us  new  views  of  ourselves,  but  very 
frequently  discovers  deformities  which  escape  our  own  notice. 

Amongst  a  great  deal  of  what  is  (to  us)  common-place,  and  some  things  which  are 
erroneous,  Raumur's  book,  as  a  whole,  gives  a  candid,  judicious,  and  amusing  picture 
of  England  and  the  English  :  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  be  so  popular. 

Mrs.  Austin  (who  has  translated  the  chief  part  of  the  work  with  her  usual  ability) 
has  acknowledged  that  ahe  has  suppressed  those  passages  of  the  original  which  express 
unfiivourable  opinions  of  Mr.  Bentham,  for  which  she  has  assigned  no  better  reason 
than  that  she  believes  them  to  have  been  founded  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
his  character  and  sentiments.  Mrs.  Austin's  conclusion  mfky possibly  be  true:  but, 
nevertheless,  we  must  very  decidedly  protest  against  this  act,  which  is  virtually  con- 
demned  by  Mrs.  Austin  herself^  in  the  very  next  page  of  her  Preface,  where  she 
justly  remarks  that  *'  it  is  the  peculuu'  and  invaluable  privilege  of  a  transUitor,  as 
such,  to  have  no  opinions.**  We  could  point  out  passages  in  the  work,  referring  to 
persons  as  well  as  things,  which  would  bear  expurgation  far  better  than  those  which 
Mrs.  Austin  has  most  unjustifiably  excluded. 

Bistory  of  the  Refitrmation.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Stbbbino,  M.A.,  &c.  Vol.  I. 
Being  Vol.  LXXVII.  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cydopadim.  London,  1836. 
Longman  and  Co.     Taylor. 

Ma.  Stebbing  has  followed  up  his  History    of  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  His- 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  to  which  he  gives  a  fuller  development  than  Mr.  Blunt. 
These  able  expositions  of  Ecclesiastical  history  will  prove  of  great  utility  in  correct- 
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ing  errors  and  imparting  fiicts,  and  thereby  tend,  we  should  hope,  to  mitigite  the 
rancour  with  which  the  Cborch  (and,  covertly,  religion  itself)  is  assailed. 

Mr.  Stebbing  is' careful  in  his  digest  of  facts;  his  style  is  clear,  though  it  is  not 
sufficiently  concise,  and  wants  animation. 
A  Tour  round  Trdand^  through  the  Sea-  Coast  Countries,  in  the  Autumn  of  1B35.     Bf 

John  Barrow,  Esq.     London,  1836.     Murray. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  Englishmen  generally  take  up  a  book  of  traTels  in  Ire- 
land, — an  integral  part  of  the  Empire — with  tlie  same  feelings  as  if  it  were  the  descrip. 
tion  of  a  foreigu  country.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  English  travellers  and  tourists 
are  not  better  acquainted  with  France  and  Italy  than  with  the  unfortunate  islaad, 
of  which  Mr.  Barrow  hks  given  so  amusing  an  account 

Mr.  Barrow's  tour,  performed  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  embraced  the  nnaritiine 
counties  of  Ireland  from  Belfast  northward,  round  the  west,  south,  and  east  coast  to 
Dublin.  His  description  of  the  richness  and  the  poverty  of  the  country,  of  the  political 
and  sectarian  evils  which  afflict  it,  of  the  wretched  hovels  in  which  most  of  the 
peasantry  huddle  together,  are  true  to  the  letter.  Speaking  of  Mayo,  he  says,  with 
too  much  truth,  *'  There  is  no  other  country  on  the  foce  of  the  earth  where  such  ex- 
treme misery  prevails  as  in  Ireland;  the  negro  slave,  if  only  from  interested  motives, 
i^  well  taken  care  of;  even  the  American  Indian,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Hottentot, 
live  and  die  in  luxury,  compared  with  this  description  of  Irish  peasantry.**  He  gives, 
in  the  text  and  the  Appendix,  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mission  on  the  isle  of 
Achill,  in  this  county,  under  the  successful  management  of  a  Mr.  Nangle,  "  another 
Luther  in  boldness,  but  not  in  violence  of  temper." 

StanfiehTs  Coast  Scenery.     Part  VIII. 

The  subjects  of  this  part  are  Ramsgate,  Roque  de  Guet.  Guernsey.  Brading 
Harbour,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  St.  Michaers  Mount.  Normandy.  This  work  keeps 
up  its  high  character. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs.  Davids  has  completed  a  French  translation  of  the  excellent  Turkish  Grammar 
by  herhimented  and  highly -gifted  son,  Arthur  Lumley  Davids.  The  King  of  the 
French  has  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  present  enlis;htened  Sultan  of  the  Osmanlis, 
in  graciously  permitting  the  French  edition  to  be  dedicated  to  him. 

Report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Forts  of  New  Russia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia, 
made  to  tlie  Russian  Government  in  1835,  in  pursuance  of  an  investigation  undertaken 
by  order   of  Count  Woronzow. ;    by  Julius  de  Hagemester;    translated  from  the 
original,  published  at  Odessa  by  J.  J-  Heibner,  is  in  the  press. 
The  following  Works  are  preparing  for  Press : 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Robert  Morrison,  D.D.  and  F.R.S.,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, comprising  the  language,  history,  religion,  andgovemment  of  China;  by  John 
Thomas,  some  time  fellow-student  with  Dr.  Morrison. 

The  Lyre  of  David;  or  Analysis  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  critical  and  practical, 
with  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar ;  by  Victorinus  Bythner.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Dee,  A.B. 

Rajah  Kali  Krishna  Badahur,  of  Calcutta,  has  published  a  lithographic  representa- 
tion  of  an  orrery,  with  a  description  in  Bengalee,  which  he  has  circulated  extensively 
among  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Cowley,  of  Calcutta,  has  printed  a  Lithograpic  Picture  of  the  Trial  of  the 
Nuwaub  Siiums  ood  deen  Khan:  its  dimensions  24  inches  by  18.  and  the  number  of 
figures  introduced  into  it  109;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  portraits  of  the  Nuwaub, 
Unnia  Meo,  A.  Colvin  and  T.  T.  Metcalfe,  Esqrs ,  and  the  other  European  and 
Native  Gentlemen  connected  with,  and  spectators  of  the  trial. 

Dr.  William  Barrett  Marshall,  of  New  Zealand,  has  announced  *'  a  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  two  Visits  to  New  Zealand,  A.D.  1834.  comprising  notices  of  the  Church 
Mission  Settlement  in  the  northern  island,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  mea- 
sures resorted  to  for  tlie  rescue  of  several  British  subjects  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked  at  Cape  Egmont*  and  were  afterwards  detained  in  slavery  among  the  native 
tribes."  Dr.  Marshall  was  also  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  •*  Nor- 
folk Island  and  Secondary  Punishments,"  in  which  he  proposes  to  detail  the  success 
of  the  mode  and  general  management  of  the  prisoners  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  CLIV£.* 

It  '»  strange  that  such  tardy  jinlioe  should  have  been  rendered  to  the 
mtmory  and  merits  of  the  great  Lord  Cli^te,  to  whom  the  British  nation  is 
probably  indebted  for  its  vast  possessions  in  the  East.  The  delay  of  an 
autkatie  biography  of  this  roach-injured  nobleman  for  sixty  years  hgs  been 
not  oaly  unjust  to  him,  but  to  the  nation : — to  the  ktter,  because  it  has  a 
direct  interest  in  vindicating  its  benefactors  from  obloquy,  and  has,  there- 
fere,  a  qmJified  right  to  whatever  biographical  records  they  leave  behind ; 
(0  the  individual  himself,  because  his  memory  has  been,  in  the  meantime, 
ofaamootts  to  the  suspicions  which  malevolence  has  laboured  to  fix  upon  his 
feoi^  and  whieb  vague  eulogy  is  least  calculated  to  remove.  The  brilliant 
exploitB  of  Clive,  and  the  splendid  reward  they  yielded  him,  as  well  as  the 
fltriigfatfarw  ar daess  of  his  character,  would  have  created  enemies  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances ;  but,  at  the  dose  of  his  career,  he  aspired  to 
a  triompb  infinitely  more  arduous,  though  far  less  glorious,  than  any  he 
Idi  achieved  over  the  arodies  he  had  routed  in  the  field ;  Jie  grappled  with 
tk  hydra  of  cormptioa,  and  experienced  a  worse  than  the  common  fate ;  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  him : 

Gfltip€fl^  tHUiflMIW  npf€tM>  JmB- QOtH0fU 

It  is  £fficalt  to  say  whether  the  acrimonious  censure  of  the  ^  philosophical " 
iMloriaB  of  India,  or  the  elaborate  panegyric  in  the  Biog.  Britan.^\  has  done 
most  wrong  to  the  character  of  Clive ;  both  have,  though  in  opposite  ways, 
eomtenanoed  the  ignominy  with  which  malice  sought  to  load  it,  and  which 
the  Int  act  of  his  life  has  been  supposed  to  sanction.  In  justification  of  the 
delay,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  during  the  generation  contemporary  with  Lord 
Clive,  obstinate  prejudices  might  have  obstructed  his  perfect  vindication ; 
nd  we  are  certainly  very  favourably  disposed  towards  this  apology,  by  the 
eonsideration  that  a  better  biographer  of  Clive  could  scarcely  have  been 
foand  than  the  late  Sir'  John  Malcolm — an  individual  whose  fame  as  a 
steteuaan  and  -a  soldier  is  likewise  inseparably  associated  with  the  history  of 
Britiih  India — whose  vHiole  professional  life  may  be  said  to  be  a  training 
for  the  office ;  who  could  accurately  appreciate  his  political  policy,  criticise, 
as  un  Indian  eemmandery  his  military  operations  upon  the  spot,  and  col- 
ket  testimonies  to  hiseharacter  whilst  they  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
poioas  by  whom  he- was  best  known. 

Apatt  firom  the  consideratii^  of  its  consequences,  the  narrative  of  Lord 
dive's  career  in  India' is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  modem  history  of 
tbat  country.  He  found  British  interests,  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  short  of 
nnih'datido;  in  a  short  period,  be  raised  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity ; 
ttd  sephna  was  the  allianoe  between  oaose  and  efiect,  that  their  depression 
was  exactly  co-eval  with  his  Mtirement.  The  heroism  and  intuitive  military 
^  which  Clive  suddenly  developed^  the  facility  with  which  he  neutralized 

*Tlt  Li^  or  ft6h«t  ImA  CUf«^  eoOMttd  ftoa  the  WmSkf  Pkpm  cammwHaagA  by  tiM  Enlof 
'*"k:ay9lrJowv  V4iiCDLi«yG.C.B.F.R.S.,ftc.    Tbreevola.    Loodoo*  IBM.    Murray. 
t  ttiiwiii<iii»  ii«ilch1iaibeai»ttribuied  to  Dt.  KIppli,  wm  writtw  by  Hiy  Bewifoy,  Biq»,  ly. 
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the  disadvantage  of  opposing  numbers^  the  remarkable  instances  of  good- 
fortune  (as  it  is  termed),  which  created  a  kind  of  prestige  in  his  favour, 
though  sufficiently  striking  in  themselves,  are  too  common  to  exalt  him  above 
the  level  of  mere  leaders  of  soldiers,  and  are  subordinate  to  that  command- 
ing genius,  which  raised  Clive,  by  universal  consent,  to  the  direction  of 
afl^iirs;  which  enabled  him  to  seize  with  happy  audacity  the  exact  moment^ 
when  the  safety  of  our  commercial  interests  demanded  the  shield  of  a 
political  character ;  and  which  taught  him  to  choose  those  measures,  means, 
and  implements,  which  were  best  adapted  to  effectuate  his  object 

The  subject  of  this  work,  therefore,  calls  for  a  larger  examination  than 
can  be  given  to  it  in  the  space  ordinarily  allotted  to  reviews  of  books.  The 
plan  we  propose  to  adopt,  is  to  devote  the  present  article  to  the  biography  of 
Clive,  properly  so  called,  and,  in  succeeding  articles,  treat  of  the  policy  be 
pursued,  and  endeavour  to  clear  his  fame  from  the  slanders  which  disap- 
pointment and  enmity  originated,  and  which  unintentional  error  and  precipi- 
tancy have  contributed  to  prolong. 

Clive  was  a  member  of  an  ancient  Shropshire  family,  which  had  for  a 
long  period  possessed  the  small  estate  of  Styche,  near  Market- Drayton ;  and 
at  this  seat  of  his  ancestors,  Robert  Cliw  was  born  on  the  29th  September, 
1725.  His  father,  Mr.  Richard  Clive,  was  of  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gaskill,  of  Manchester.  One 
of  her  sisters  married  Mr.  Bayley,  of  Hope  Hall,  Manchester;  the  other. 
Lord  Sempill.  Robert  Clive,  the  eldest  of  six  sons,  from  the  age  of  three, 
was  trained  and  educated  for  several  years  in  the  family  of  his  uncle  Bayley. 
A  letter  from  this  gentleman,  dated  in  1732,  when  the  future  hero  was  oiriy 
seven,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  his  embryo  qualities.  **  I  hope,''  he  says,  **  I 
have  made  a  little  farther  conquest  over  Bob,  and  that  he  regards  me,  in 
some  degree,  as  well  as  his  aunt  Bayley.  He  has  just  had  a  suit  of  new 
clothes,  and  promises  by  his  reformation  to  deserve  them.  1  am  satisfied 
that  his  fighting  (to  which  he  is  out  of  measure  addicted)  gives  his  temper  a 
fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he  flies  out  upon  every  trifling  occasion  : 
for  this  reason,  I  do  what  1  can  to  suppress  the  hero,  that  I  may  help  for- 
ward the  more  valuable  qualities  of  meekness,  benevolence,  and  patience." 

That  his  father  should  have  ^^  formed  high  hopes  of  his  son  while  a  child," 
founded  on  his  display  of  courage  and  sagacity,  was  no  very  sure  indication 
of  his  future  greatness;  but  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Eaton,  to  whose  school,  at 
Lostocke,  in  Cheshire,  he  was  sent  when  very  young,  and  who  said  of  him, 
**  that,  if  his  scholar  lived  to  be  a  man,  and  opportunity  enabled  him  to  exert 
his  talents,  few  names  would  be  greater  than  his,"  was  entitled  to  more 
weight. 

After  passing  through  a  school  at  Market-Drayton,  he  was  sent  to  that  of 
Merchant-Taylors,  in  London,  and  afterwards  to  a  private  academy  at 
Hemel  Hempstead,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Elast-India  Company. 
These  changes  of  the  place  and  system  of  tuition  denote  his  intractable  dispo- 
sition, and  his  feat  of  ascending  to  the  top  of  Market-Drayton  church- 
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steeple,  and  bestriding  the  stone  spout,  and  more  espeoialfy  his  orga- 
DiBDg  a  b'Ule  band  in  that  town,  which  levied  contributions  on  the  shop- 
keepers, on  pain  of  broken  windows,  attest  his  characteristics.  His  biographer 
states,  that  ^^  wherever  be  went,  he  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  un- 
lockj  boy ;"  that  **  he  did  not  probably  carry  from  school  any  great  stock  of 
acquired  knowledge ;"  that  <^  he  was  impatient  of  control,"  and  that  ^*  his 
application,  in  which,  however,  he  was  not  deficient,  was  net  directed  to  his 
books."  These  ebullitions  of  qualities  which  were  to  form  the  future  com- 
mtoder  appear  to  have  had  no  other  ill-effect  than  to  check  the  extravagant 
hopes  of  his  friends ;  the  leisure  he  enjoyed  on  his  first  arrival  in  India  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  revive  and  improve  his  knowledge,  and  to  complete 
that  self-education,  which,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  truly  observes,  ''  after  all, 
is  of  all  educations  the  most  important"  His  idleness  and  impatience  of 
temper  never  subdued  the  charities  of  the  heart :  he  was  an  affectionate  son 
and  brother,  and  appears  to  have  always  been  imbued  with  religious  feelings. 
Like  many  other  eminent  men,  he  seems  to  have  owed  much  to  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  exemplary  character  and  great  talents. 

Clive  reached  Madras  in  1744.  His  letters  to  his  family,  on  his  arrival 
ifl  the  country,  are  preserved ;  but  they  contain  nothing  remarkable,  except 
his  commendation  of  the  public  servants,  as  '^  a  set  of  very  prudent  and  in- 
dustrious people,"  and  an  indication  of  that  melancholy  which  occasionally 
attended  him  through  life.  The  anecdotes  related  of  him  during  the  two  or 
three  first  years  of  his  Indian  life,  shew  what  his  biographer  terms  a  way- 
wardness and  reserve,  and  an  **  impracticable  firmness."  He  is  said  to  have 
hazarded,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  loss  of  the  service,  by  acts  of 
wildness ;  and  a  story  is  told,  which  be  never  contradicted,  that  he  made,  at 
this  early  period,  an  attempt  upon  his  own  hfe.  **  A  companion,  coming 
into  his  room  in  Writers'  Buildings,  was  requested  to  take  up  a  pistol  and 
ire  it  out  of  the  window :  he  did  so.  Clive,  who  was  sitting  in  a  very 
gk)omy  mood,  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed :  *  Well,  I  am  reserved  for  some- 
thing !  That  pistol  I  have  twice  snapped  at  my  own  head." 

Reserving  for  the  present  a  survey  of  the  state  of  India,  at  the  period 
of  Clive's  arrival  there,  we  shall  merely  remark,  thi^  war  was  declared 
between  France  and  England  in  1744,  and  that,  in  1746,  Madras  was 
taken  by  the  French  Admiral  La  Bourdonnais,  when  Clive  became  a  pri- 
soner, and  gave  his  parole.  The  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  violated 
by  Dopleix,  and  Clive,  thereby  released  from  his  parole,  escaped  to  Fort 
Si  Darid.  Here  he  fought  a  duel,  in  which  his  determined  character  was 
laanifested.  He  had  charged  an  officer  with  playing  unfairly  at  cards ;  the 
latter  ealled  him  out;  Clive  missed  his  antagonist,  who  stepped  up  to  him, 
and,  patting  a  pistol  to  his  head,  insisted  up6n  his  recanting  his  assertion 
respecting  foul  play.  "  Fire,"  replied  Clive,  coolly ,  "  I  said  you  cheated ; 
I  say  so  still." 

The  temperament  of  Clive  was  too  ardent  and  restless  for  the  dull  routine 
of  a  commercial  life,  even  if  the  excitement  of  war  had  been  wanting.  The 
niptve  between  France  and  England  seems  to  have  inspiredjboth  their 
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oompaaies  in  India  with  a  ftpirit  not  very  congeniid  t6  the  mereaotilcr  cha- 
racter ;  they  prepared  to  ptodecdt^  hostilities  on  a  grand  soale.  The  yoang 
writer  applied  for  and  obtained^  in  )747>  a  edmmiision  in  the  armyy  and 
became  at  once  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  and  activity.  Both  Lawreaoe 
and  Orroe  state  that,  at  this  time^  divisions  and  discontent  had  crept  into  our 
army  in  India,  which,  says  the  latter,  ^*  made  it  necessary  to  remove  seveFtl 
of  them,  at  a  time  when  there  were  very  few  to  succeed  to.  their  posts." 
Mr.  Mill,  who  speaks  (without  authority)  of  the  turbulence  and  insujMirdi- 
nation  of  Clive,  at  this  period,  as  preventing  him  from  acquiring  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  superiors,  observes,  that  his  daring  intrepidity,  in  courting  pwU 
of  danger,  recommended  him  to  Major  Lawrence,  who  **  peroeived,  along 
with  his  rashness,  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  with  a  readiness  of 
resource  in  the  midst  of  danger."  The  quality  here  termed  rashness  was, 
perhaps,  that  which  most  recommended  him  to  his  discerning. commuMler. 
The  narrative  of  Major  Lawrence*  abounds  in  testimony  to  the  military 
skill  and  judgment  developed  by  tlie  young  officer,  in  a  profession  to  whicli 
accident  had  directed  his  attention,  and  for  which  he  had  had  no  previous 
education. 

The  failure  of  an  expedition,  under  Capt  Cope,  against  Devecotta,  kd  to 
another  attempt  under  Major  T^awrence,  with  whom  Clive  went  with  a  iiea- 
tenant's  commission ;  and  the  gallantry  and  talent  be  displayed  in  stomiag 
the  embankment  before  the  breach,  which  mainly  eaused  the  capluie  of  tbe 
place,  and  an  alliance  with  Tanjore,  established  his  military  name. 

The  affairs  of  the  Camatic  were  becoming  more  and  more  unlavoufable 
to  the  English,  and  the  authorities  of  Madras  were  unauthorised  to  depart 
from  the  observance  of  strict  nentralily  in  respect  to  the  native  ataitet. 
Eiawrence  had  proceeded  to  England,  aad  the  French  were  left  almost  to 
play  the  game  of  omiquest  undisturbed,  under  th^  artful  policy  of  Dnpleii* 

Clive  had  returned  to  his  civil  duties,  and  was,  moreover,  lingering  under 
the  effects  of  a  nervous  fever.  A  British  battalion,  which  had  been  already 
discomfited,  was  surrounded  at  Triohinopdy,  and  there  were  so  few  En|^ 
officers  of  any  experience  at  the  presidency,,  that  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  send  a  member  of  council  in  charge  of  some  reomita  and  stores  thither. 
Clive  accompanied  this  pafty,  and  narrowly  escaped  eaptore*  Another  rein- 
forcement was  sent  under  Clive,  who  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy;  upon  his 
return,  he  suggested,  as  a  mode  of  relieving  Triduoopoly,  that  aa  fMek 
should  be  made  on  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  French  nawab,  Chunda  Sabib* 
The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  he  was  nominated  to  conduct,  the  eoter* 
prize — ^the  event  of  which  crowned  the  fane  of  the  young  soldier,  aid  is 
recorded  in  imperishable  colours  in  the  history  of  Orme*  The  foroe  it 
Trichinopoly  did  not  exceed  600  men;  the  French  had  900,  and  the  trpops 
of  Chunda  Sahib  outnumbered  the  English  nawab's  ten  to  one.  The  deladi- 
roent  under  Clive  consisted  of  200  Europeans  and  300  sepoys;  and  of>e 
eight  officers,  six  had  never  been  in  action,  and  four  of  thrae  were  young 
writers.    The  details  of  this  operation,  which  amply  redeem  tbe  aditaiy 

»  In  CambriddtTi  Wat  M  Imlte.  _  , 
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ohtnuiter  of  Cttre  from  the  imputation  of  rashness,  which  Mr.  Mill  ascribes 
to  ity  are  too  long  to  cite ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  obtained  possession  of 
Arcot,*  wbicfa  was  not  defended,  and  sustained  a  siege  in  his  torn,  wherein 
he  defeated  a  reiy  superior  force.  Mr.  Orme  bears  the  following  testis 
mony  to  this  first  exploit  of  the  young  commander,  whose  age  was  25 :— > 

Tbas  ended  this  siege,  maintained  fifty  days,  under  every  disadvantage  of 
sitoation  and  force,  by  a  handfol  of  men,  in  their  first  campaign,  with  a  spirit 
Worthy  of  the  most  veteran  troops :  and  conducted  by  their  young  com- 
maadtr  with  indefiitigable  activity^  unshaken  constancy,  and  undaunted  cou- 
rage :  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  at  thb  time  neither  read  books,  nor  con- 
versed with  men  capable  of  giving  him  much  instruction  in  the  militaify  art, 
sU  the  resources  which  he  employed  in  the  defiNice  of  Arcot,  where  such  as 
are  dictated  by  the  best  masters  in  the  scienco  of  war. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  adds :  ^  I  have  it  in  my  power,  from  authority  I  can- 
not doubt,  to  add  lb  the  account  of  this  celebrated  siege  an  anecdote,  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  native  troops  of  India.  When  provisions  became  so 
icaroe  that  there  was  a  fear  that  famine  might  compel  them  to  surrender,  the 
sepoys  proposed  to  Clive  to  limit  them  to  the  water  in  which  the  rice  was 
boiled.  '  It  is,'  they  said,  *  sufficient  for  our  support :  the  Europeans 
require  the  grain*' " 

The  confidence  which  his  little  army,  of  200  Europeans  and  700  sepoys, 
asquired,  justified  him  in  attacking,  with  a  small  party  of  Mahrattas,  a 
French  force  of  300  Europeans,  2,000  horse,  and  2,500  sepoys,  which, 
after  a  well-contested  action,  he  routed.  These  and  <Hher  minor  successes 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  E^lish ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  when 
Clive  withdrew  to  the  presidency,  Chunda  Sahib's  forces,  under  his  son,  Raja 
Sahib,  began  to  regain  courage.  This  personage,  with  an  army  of  400 
Europeans  and  4,500  native  troops,  laid  siege  to  the  territories  of  Mahomed 
Ali,  the  protegS  of  the  English.  Clive  marched  against  him  with  380 
Europeans  and  1 ,300  sepoys,  and  engaged  these  superior  nunU}ers  at  Covers- 
pak.  The  result  was  a  splendid  victory :  fifty  Frenchmen  and  300  sepoys 
were  kiUed,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  fled,  except  sixty  Europeans,  who 
(with  nine  cannon)  were  takeu.  The  victory  was  woU  principally  by  the 
remarkable  skill  and  promptitude  of  Chve,  who  had  come  upon  the  enemy 
aaawares ;  and  it  destroyed  the  French  force  in  this  quarter,  and  ^'  restored 
or  rather  founded  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms  in  India."  The  i^rhole 
of  the  Camatic  might  now  have  been  conquered  for  Mahomed  Ali, 
but  for  .the  state  of  ifikirs  in  Triohinopoly,  on  which  account  Clive  was 
RcalWd. 

The  felief  of.Triehinop<dy  was  undertaken  by  CUte,  but,  before  he 
iDsrohed^  Msgor  Lawrence  arrived  from  England,  and  he  joyfully  plaoed 
hwifldf  onder  this  veteran,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  cherished  an  affisc- 
tieaafte  regard.    In  the  succeeding  operations,  Lawrence,  by  the  advioe  of 

*  X^or  Xftwnlice  ayi  of  ttie  iflUr  at  Anot  i  •*  The  expeOidoo  wm  attMtel  wiUi  tmeoomoii 
^Mim»iHikh  Mne  pwple  wars  piwtd  to  tonn  fortoMte  and  kicky ;  but.  In  my  ortaik»,  firam  Ow 
kMvtiditc  I  hsT«  or  thecttUcmon,  he  d«Nnred  and  might  cxpect>  firom  hii  conduct,  e^ery  thiOB  ■•  it 
Meat.* 
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Clive,  risked  the  consequences  of  dividing  his  force ;  and  the  result  of  their 
plans  was  the  capture  and  death  of  Chunda  Sahib  and  the  surrender  of  the 
French  troops.  Sir  John  Malcolm  justly  eulogizes  the  powers  of  combina- 
tion,  self-possession^  and  intrepidity,  which  Clive  exhibited  in  the  operations 
against  Seringham  and  Pondicherry,  in  1 752. 

He  had  been  despatched  from  Trichinopoly  with  400  Eluropeans  and 
4,700  native  troops,  to  intercept  the  intercourse  between  the  two  places,  in 
consequence  of  an  error  committed  by  M.  Law,  which  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Clive  saw  and  took  advantage  of.  The  plan  proposed  by  Clive  and 
adopted  by  Lawrence  was  a  bold  one  ;  "  for  it  implied,"  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Gleig,  *^  the  necessity,  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  hastily 
incurred,  of  throwing  the  army  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  scarce  inferior  to 
itself,  astride  upon  two  rivers."  It,  however,  fully  succeeded.  At  Semi- 
averam,  he  had  nearly  experienced  one  ofthose  singular  surprises,  which  were 
common  in  Indian  warfare,  proceeding  from  a  chain  of  wrong  information  : 
a  French  party  had  nearly  gained  possession  of  the  fort,  when  the  presenoe 
of  mind  and  dexterity  of  Clive  exti^icated  him,  though  at  some  risk  :  one  of 
the  party  fired  his  musket  at  him,  as  he  was  leaning  on  two  Serjeants  (being 
wounded),  through  whose  bodies  the  ball  went,  missing  his  own,  which,  as 
the  men  were  shorter  than  he,  was  bent  behind,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of 
the  shot. 

The  surrender  of  Law  and  the  assassination  of  Chunda  Sahib  did  not 
establish  the  authority  of  Mahomed  AH.  The  Mysoreans  and  the  Mahrattas 
were  dissatisfied,  and  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  who  had  now  obtained  from 
the  soubahdar  of  the  Deccan  the  nawabship  of  the  Carnatic,  were  more 
successful  against  the  English  interests  than  the  arms  of  his  countiymen* 
Clive,  though  his  health  was  much  impaired,  was  again  called  to  the  field ; 
but  the  government  had  no  army  to  give  him,  but  200  recruits  from  Eng- 
land, the  refuse  of  the  London  gaols,  and  500  raw  sepoys.  With  such  an 
army,  which  he  had  to  teach  even  courage,  he  took  the  forts  of  Covelong 
and  Chingleput,  the  latter  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  shewing,  as  his 
biographer  remarks,  that,  ^'  where  real  military  talent  exists  in  the  leader, 
there  is  no  description  of  troops  with  which  he  may  not  command  success." 
His  shattered  health  now  compelled  Captain  Clive  to  return  to  England. 

Just  before  he  embarked  at  Madras,  in  1753,  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Maskelyne,  sister  of  Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  astronomer  royal,  a  lady  of  beaaly 
and  accomplishments,  who  survived  him  many  years. 

The  fame  of  his  military  achievements  had  preceded  him.  The  Court  of 
Directors  received  him  with  distinction,  and  his  father  and  mother  with 
delight  ^'  Your  brave  conduct,"  says  this  excellent  lady,  in  a  letter  to  her 
son,  **  and  the  success  which  Providence  has  blessed  you  with,  is  the  talk 
and  wonder  of  the  public,  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of  your  friends ;  but 
more  particularly  so  to  me."  He  began  to  form  connexions  in  this  country 
which  might  have  led  him  into  another  career  of  public  life ;  but  in  less  than 
two  years  the  state  of  afiairs  in  India  rendered  his  presence  necessary  there,  tad 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  a  provisional  commission 
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to  succeed  to  Madras.  A  plan  was  concerted  in  England  of  attacking 
Saiabut  Jung,  the  soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  expelling  the  French  from 
India,  which  was  found  impracticable  to  attempt  To  obviate  the  disputes 
about  military  precedence,  he  recejred  a  commission  of  lieutenant^colonel 
in  the  British  army. 

He  proceeded  to  Madras  by  way  of  Bombay,  where  he  commanded  the 
land-force  in  an  expedition  against  the  pirate  Angria,  whose  strong-hold 
TGheria)  was  captured. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  Clive  took  charge  of  Fort  St  David  on  the 
very  day,  namely,  20th  June  1756,  on  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal,  the 
execrable  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  took  Calcutta.  Upon  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
at  Madras,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  require  the  presence  of  Colonel  Clive, 
who  received  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Calcutta 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Company's  almost  ruined  affairs  in  Bengal. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Court  on  this  occasion,  he  intimates  his  expectation,  that 
the  expedition  will  not  end  with  the  taking  Calcutta,  and  that  the  Company's 
afiairs  in  those  parts  will  be  settled  on  a  more  lasting  footing  than  before. 

The  strength  of  the  expedition  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  unseason- 
able pretensions  of  Colonel  Aldercron,  commanding  a  king's  regiment  at 
Madras,  who,  irritated  at  the  preference  shown  to  Clive,  refused  to  permit 
the  king's  troops  or  artillery  to  join  the  expedition.  It  consisted  of  a  fine 
body  of  900  Europeans,  and  1,500  excellent  sepoys.  It  arrived  in  the 
Hooghly  in  December. 

It  is  superfluous  to  relate  an  event  so  well  known  as  the  history  of  the 
taking  of  Calcutta  by  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  and  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  Black 
Hole.  Calcutta  was  retaken,  and  in  his  letters  Clive  complains  of  the 
mortification  he  experienced  from  Admiral  Watson  and  the  officers  of 
the  navy :  "  they  are  such,"  he  says,  "  that  nothing  but  the  good  of 
the  service  could  induce  me  to  submit  to  them."  The  Company's  troops 
were  refused  admittance  into  the  fort,  till  the  admiral  had  appointed  by  his 
aotbori^  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  claimed  the  command  as  senior  officer  on 
shore,  to  be  governor,  when  the  fort  was  delivered  up  to  the  Company's 
representatives  in  the  king's  name.  His  independent  powers,  he  says,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  gentlemen  of  Calcutta,  whose  motives  he  arraigns  without 
much  reserve.  ^*  His  sentiments  upon  this  occasion,"  observes  his  biographer, 
^>eaking  of  Clive's  private  letter  to  Mr.  Pigot,  the  governor  of  Madras, 
''are  stated  with  that  severity  and  careless  boldness,  which  made  him  so 
many  enemies,  but  which  nevertheless  continued,  through  life,  to  mark  all  his 
communications  on  points,  where  he  considered  that  private  feelings  and 
interests  had  interfered  with  the  performance  of  public  duties."  He  speaks 
of  those  individuals  as  jealous  of  his  authority,  callous  to  any  feeling  but  their 
losses,  '^  bad  subjects  and  rotten  at  heart."  These  difficulties  threw  more 
impediments  in  the  way  of  Clive's  operations  than  the  power  of  the  enemy  ; 
hot  they  were  overcome  by  firmness.  The  call  of  the  weak  and  disunited 
Select  Committee  of  Bengal  to  surrender  his  power,  he  met  with  a  point- 
blank  refusal. 
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The  first  oonffiot  with  the  enemy  wb9  in  an  attack  upon  the  fort  of 
Bydge-Budge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  about  ten  miles  below 
Calcutta.  On  this  occasion  he  ^as  surprised,  and  has  been  severely 
censuved  by  Mr.  Gleig  for  '^  the  absence  of  common  vigilance/'  in  not 
planting  pickets  or  sentries,  an  omission  mentioned  by  Orme.  It  now 
appears,  from  the  correspondence,  that  Olive  was  ill ;  that  be  committed 
the  preparations  for  advance  on  Budge-Budge  to  Major  Kilpatrick,  an 
pfficer  of  high  reputation ;  and  Olive  states  that  this  march  was  **  much 
against  his  inclination." 

After  reducing  the  fort  of  Hooghly,  and  strengthening  Oalcutta  veith 
fresh  works,  Olive,  who  hoped  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  settlement^ 
and  whose  letters  breathe  an  ardent  desire  to  return  to  Madras— ^there  being 
to  little  prospect  of  wealth  or  aggrandizement  in  Bengal,  that  he  lost  in  the 
expeditien  £2,500,««was  plunged  into  new  measures  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Nawab,  with  a  large  army.  Olive  persevered  for  some  time  in  endeavour- 
ii^  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement,  but  soon  determined,  seeing  the  trea- 
cherous temper  of  his  antagonist,  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  ^  deputation 
from  Olive  to  the  Nawab,  requesting  him,  if  his  intentions  were  friendly,  to 
withdraw,  met  with  a  haughty  refusal,  upon  which  he  marched  out  and 
attacked  the  Nawab,  who  retired,  and  soon  after  made  overtures  for  peace. 
Olive  was  convinced  that  his  object  was  only  to  amuse  him,  to  cover  his 
retreat  and  gain  time:  ''till  he  is  well  thrashed,"  he  remarked  to  the 
admiral, ''  don't,  sir,  flatter  yourself  he  will  be  inclined  to  peace."  Appre- 
hensive, however,  that  the  Nawab  might  be  driven  to  despair,  and  hurried 
into  an  alliance  with  the  French,  he  consented  to  treaties,  one  by  which  the 
Nawab  restored  al)  the  English  possessions  and  property,  and  another,  by 
which  the  Elnglish  were  to  regard  the  Nawab's  enemies  as  tljeir  own.  Olive 
justified  this  step  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Payne,  the  Chainnaa  of  the  Court,  wbere^ 
in  he  clearly  shews  that  his  own  interest  and  military  reputation  were  adverse 
.t»  a  cessation  of  hostilities;  but  that  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  th^ 
Mition  required  peace.  He  adverts  to  the  jeakiusies  he  bad  encountered, 
and  t<»  iho''  bankrupt  condition"  of  the  gentlemen  of  Oalcutta;  he  dtstnisti 
the  fidelity  of  the  Nawab,  and  therefore  urges  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
respectable  force  in  the  province. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  to  dislodge  the  French  force  at  Ohandemagore; 
the  fall  of  the  place  is  attributed,  principally  to  th^  fleet  under  Admiral 
Watson.  Tht  depression  of  the  French  power,  and  .the  success  of  the 
English,  alarmed  the  Nawab,  and  Olive,  who  a]^ars  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  retarniag  to  Madras,  saw  the  nece^ity  of  keeping  down 
the  intrigues  of  this  treacheroas  man  by  the  presence  of  a  large  force  and  by 
B  commanding  inflnenoe  at  Mporshedabad.  ''  The  President  of  the  Com<' 
mittee  at  Calcutta  vras  unequal  to  the  daties  now  per£onned  by  Olive;  nor 
was  there  any  one  oflio^  in  Bengal  upon  whom  these  could  devolve  wiA 
the  slightest  hope  of  preserving,  much  less  of  improving,  the  advantages  that 
had  been  obtained."  Even  prior  to  this  time,  the  'disoeranMiit  of  Olive 
foresaw  the  critical  posture  of  affairs ;  ''  if  you  attack  Ohandemagore,"  be 
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says  to  the  Committee  at  Calcutta^  '^  you  cannot  stop  there  ;  you  must  go 
further.  Having  established  yourself  by  force,  and  not  by  the  consent  of 
the  Naboby  be  by  force  will  endeavour  to  drive  you  out  again." 

CHve  was  aware,  at  this  time,  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  Nawab  was 
organizing  at  his  Court,  to  which  Mr.  Watts,  the  British  resident,  and 
Omicbund,  his  native  agent  (whose  history  is  connected  with  a  very  im- 
portant transaction  of  Clive's  life),  were  privy ;  and  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  wait  the  result  of  this  revolution.  In  a  private  letter  to  Mr. 
Pigot,  he  observes  :  '^  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  circumstance,  to  find  that 
the  troubles  are  likely  to  commence  again :  but  the  opinion  here  is  universal, 
that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  trade  without  a  change  of  govern- 
ment." 

When  Chandemagore  was  taken,  Clive  saw  that  the  snake  was  <' scotched, 
not  killed;"  that  it  was  plain,  from  the  steps  taken  by  Dupleix,  the  French 
mast  be  '^rooted  out  of  India."  This  appears,  his  biographer  states,  from 
all  his  letters,  public  and  private.  It  was  his  confirmed  opinion,  ''that  the 
£aglish  and  their  European  rivals  could  not  have  co-existence,  as  political 
powers,  in  India;  and  both  had  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  recede."  The 
plan  of  Dupleix,  executed  by  Bussy,  of  establishing  a  paramount  power  and 
influence  in  the  Deccan,  had  in  a  great  measure  succeded,  and  Godeheu, 
though  he  at  first  acted  upon  opposite  maxims,  soon  adopted  those  of  his 
predecessor.  The  policy  of  the  French  must,  therefore,  have  been,  by  the 
help  of  the  native  powers,  to  expel  their  European  rivals,  and  Clive  looked 
for  a  powerful  attack  upon  Calcutta.  His  sense  of  the  danger  was  so  strong, 
that  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Orme,  his  agent  at  Madras,  he  requests  him  to  remit 
his  money  to  England,  as  ''  the  times  were  dangerous."  The  state  of 
public  affairs,  therefore,  affords  a  ver}'  natural,  if  not  imperative  reason  for 
dive's  stay  in  Bengal ;  though  Mr.Mill,  who  resolves  every  difficulty  by  refe- 
rence to  his  ambition  and  sordidness,  observes :  *^  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when,  according  to  his  instructions,  Clive  ought  no  longer  to  have  deferred 
his  return  to  Madras  ;'*  as  if  the  public  interests,  not  those  of  individuals, 
ought  not  to  have  been  his  rule  of  conduct ;  ''  on  the  otlier  side,  Clive  be- 
held an  opening  for  exploits,  both  splendid  and  profitable,  in  Bengal ; 
overlooked  all  other  considerations  ;  violated  his  instructions  ;  and  re- 
mained." 

Thai  Soraj-u-Dowlah  had  been  strongly  importuned  by  the  French  to 
eater  into  their  plans,  is  shewn  by  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareenp 
who  states,  that  M.  Law  revealed  to  the  Nawab  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  their  connexion  with  the  English ;  but  that  the  con- 
spirators enforced  upon  him  the  impolicy  of  quarrelling  with  the  victorious 
EagHsh,  on  account  of  the  vanquished  and  fugitive  French.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  upon  the  motives  which  operated  upon  the  mind  of  a  weak,  cruel, 
vohiptuous  prince,  like  Suraj-u-Dowlah ;  especially  in  a  dilemma,  where 
men  of  firmer  and  more  generous  cliaracter  would  have  vacillated.  We 
know  that  he  hated  the  English,  and  was  in  communication  with  the  French ; 
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that  he  was  chagrined  at  the  fate  of  Chandernagore,  and  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Sabut  Jung*  (the  name  he  gave  to  Clive,  and  by  which  he  is  to 
this  day  known  amongst  the  natives  of  India) ;  and  these  are  considerations 
sufficient  to  explain  the  conduct  of  both  parties,  in  recommencing  hostilities. 
That  conduct  at  this  critical  moment  was  as  different  as  their  characters. 
The  Nawab,  careless  (for,  according  to  the  native  historian,  he  was  not 
ignorant)  of  the  disaffection  of  his  officers,  with  three-fourths  of  his  own 
army  his  enemies,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  acted  as  if  he  could 
direct  the  course  of  political  events  with  as  much  ease  as  the  transactions  of 
his  haram. 

Although  the  conspiracy  against  the  Nawab  amongst  his  subjects  was 
spreading  too  wide  for  concealment,  combining  all  classes  and  all  interests, 
who  were  actuated  by  a  general  sentiment  of  disgust  and  detestation  against 
their  ruler,  the  committee  of  Calcutta  did  not  accede  to  the  urgent  invitations 
of  the  conspirators  to  join  or  countenance  the  confederacy,  without  great 
hesitation.  *'  It  was  the  genius  of  Clive,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks^ 
<<  which  guided  their  councils,  and  pointed  out  the  road  by  which  he  was  to 
lead  them  to  safety  and  honour,  through  a  labyrinth  of  such  apparently  inex- 
tricable windings,  that  even  his  experience  and  courage  were  at  times  startled 
by  its  intricacies." 

Mr.  Orme  has  detailed  these  complicated  transactions  with  great  minute- 
ness, but  without  the  advantage  of  the  lights  which  Clive's  entire  correspond- 
ence throws  upon  tliem ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  no  moral  imputation 
whatever  rests  upon  Clive,  who  seems  to  have  steered  his  way  through  the 
shoals  with  admirable  dexterity,  though  he  was  not  merely  leil  alone  to 
the  resources  of  tiis  own  mind,  ^'  but  was  embarrassed  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  should  have  aided  him."  Admiral  Watson  (to  whom,  it  should 
be  observed,  he  communicated  all  his  measures)  declined,  though  requested 
by  Clive,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued ;  observing, 
that  the  fleet  could  be  of  no  use,  every  thing  being  done  that  they  are  capable 
of  undertaking :  "  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,"  he  added,  ^  will, 
therefore,  best  judge  what  steps  %\nll  now  be  necessary  for  the  Company's 
interest"  To  some  captious  and  frivolous  objections  of  the  committee, 
Clive  replied  with  a  straightforwardness,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  selfish  motives  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mill.  He  justifies,  in  a  tempe- 
rate manner,  the  measures  objected  to ;  adding,  however,  ''  you  may  be 
assured,  as  I  will  never  make  use  of  the  power  vested  in  me  to  the  injury  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  a£fairs,  that  I  will  be  as  far  from  suffering  you 
to  take  away  any  part  of  it.  I  say  thus  much  to  prevent  any  further  dis- 
agreeable intimations,  which  can  tend  to  no  good  end." 

The  train  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
English,  impelled  the  Nawab  to  assemble  his  whole  force,  with  which  be 
advanced  to  Plassey,  the  place  appointed  by  Clive  as  a  rendezvous 
where  Meer   Jaffier,   the   Nawab's  commander-in-chief,  and  one  of  the 

•  •  Daring  in  War.* 
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conspirators,  was  to  desert  his  master.  Olive's  force  consisted  of  650  Euro- 
pean infantry,  100  topases,  100  Malabar  Portuguese,  150  artillery,  includ- 
ing fifty  seamen  furnished  by  Admiral  Watson,  2100  sepoys,  eight  six- 
pounders,  and  a  howitzer.  The  Nawab's  force  consisted  of  50,000  infantr}-, 
18,000  well-mounted  cavalry,  with  50  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  position  of  Olive  has  been  described,  by  a  military  critic,  to  be  '^  as 
perilous  as  the  general  of  a  small  army  ever  occupied;"  and  his  circumstances 
were  still  more  critical,  for  he  was  not  sure  of  the  defection  of  Meer  Jaffier. 
He  feh  it,  therefore,  politic  to  call  a  council  of  officers,  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed the  following  question :  ^*  Whether,  in  our  present  situation,  and  on 
our  own  bottom,  it  would  be  prudent  to  attack  the  Nabob ;  or  whether  we 
should  wait  till  joined  by  some  country  power  ?"*  Nine  officers  (including 
Clive)  voted  in  the  negative,  against  an  immediate  attack ;  seven,  including 
the  name  of  "  Eyre  Coote,"  for  giving  battle  to  the  Nawab.  "  Clive," 
says  his  biographer,  ^^  though  he  had  voted  with  the  majority,  appears,  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  other 
road  to  safety  and  honour  but  by  moving  forward ;  and,  without  consulting 
any  individual,  much  less  the  council  of  war  he  had  so  unwisely  assembled, 
on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  council  had  been  held,  chang- 
ing his  purpose,  he  determined  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  accordingly 
gave  orders  for  his  army  to  cross  the  river  the  following  morning."  But  it 
seems  evident  that  there  was  no  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Clive;  he 
bad  (contrary  to  practice)  given  his  own  opinion  first,  with  a  view,  probably, 
to  encourage  the  other  officers  to  be  sincere,  or  to  take  as  little  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  a  step  as  he  could  help :  and  this  conclusion  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Major  Coote,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  stated,  that  ^'  after  the  council  of  war.  Lord  Clive  spoke 
to  me  first,  unasked,  of  the  army  marching."  Clive  afterwards  said,  that 
"  this  was  the  only  council  of  war  he  had  ever  held ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
abided  by  that  council,  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  Company." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  detail  the  particulars  of  a  conflict  so  well  known 
as  the  battle  of  Plassey.  It  was  little  more  than  a  cannonade  and  rout ; 
when  Jaffier  fulfilled  his  stipulations,  the  Nawab  fled,  with  2,000  attendants ; 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom  (in  fact),  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions  of 
people,  was  decided,  with  no  more  loss  than  seventy-two  men  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  A  simple  narrative  of  the  battle  is 
given  by  Clive  in  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  the  26th  July  1757,  the  battle  being  fought  on  the  23d  June ;  and  this 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  insert 

**  About  this  time  some  of  his  principal  officers  made  overtures  to  us  for 
dethroning  biro  (the  Nawab).  At  the  head  of  these  was  Meer  Jaffier,  then 
Bokhf  hee  to  the  army,  a  man  as  generally  esteemed  at  the  other  was  detested. 
As  we  had  reason  to  believe  this  disaffisction  pretty  general,  we  soon  entered 
into  engagements  with  Meer  Jaffier  to  put  the  crown  on  his  head.    All  neces- 

•  The  query,  list  oTofflcen  and  origlntl  proccfdingt  of  thi«  council  are  transcribed  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
cohn  from  the  CUve  MSS. 
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sary  preparations  being  completed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  army,  consial- 
ing  of  about  one  thousand  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  sepoys,  with  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  marched  from  Chandernagore  on  the  13th,  and  arrived  on  the 
)8th  at  CutwaFort,  which  was  taken  without  opposition.  The  ^2d,  in  the 
evening,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  landing  on  the  island,  marched  straight  for 
Plassey  Grove,  where  we  arrived  by  one  in  the  morning.  At  day-break  we 
discovered  the  Nabob's  army  moving  towards  us,  consisting,  as  we  since  found, 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  thirty-five  thousand  foot,  with  upwards  of 
forty  pieces  of  cannon.  They  approached  af>ace,  and  by  six  began  to  attack 
with  a  number  of  heavy  cannon,  supported  by  the  whole  army,  and.continuad 
to  play  on  us  very  briskly  for  seversd  hours,  during  which  our  situation  was  of 
the  utmost  service  to  us,  being  lodged  in  a  large  grove,  with  good  mud  banks. 
To  succeed  in  an  attempt  on  their  cannon  was  next  to  impossible,  as  they  were 
planted  in  a  manner  round  us,  and  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other. 
We  therefore  remained  quiet  in  our  post,  in  expectation  of  a  successful  attack 
upon  their  camp  at  night.  About  noon  the  enemy  drew  off  their  artillery,  and 
retired  to  their  camp,  being  the  same  which  Roy  Dullub  had  left  but  a  few  days 
before,  and  which  he  had  fortified  with  a  good  ditch  and  breast-work.  We 
immediatdy  sent  a  detachment,  accompanied  with  two  field-pieces  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  tank  with  high  banks,  which  was  advanced  about  three  hundred 
yards  above  our  grove,  and  from  whence  the  enemy  had  considerably  annoyed 
us  with  some  cannon  managed  by  Frenchmen.  This  motion  brought  them 
out  a  second  time ;  but  on  finding  them  make  no  great  effort  to  dislodge  us,  we 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  one  or  two  more  eminences  lying  very  near 
an  angle  of  their  camp,  from  whence,  and  an  adjacent  eminence  in  their  pos- 
session, they  kept  a  smart  fire  of  musketry  upon  us.  They  made  several 
attempts  to  bring  out  their  cannon,  but  our  advanced  field-pieces  played  to 
warmly  and  so  well  upon  them,  that  they  were  always  drove  back*  Their 
horse  exposing  themselves  a  good  deal  on  this  occasion,  many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  among  the  rest  four  or  five  officers  of  the  first  distinction,  by  which 
the  whole  army  being  visibly  dispirited  and  thrown  into  some  confusion,  we 
were  encouraged  to  storm  both  the  eminence  and  the  angle  of  their  camp, 
which  were  carried  at  the  same  instant,  with  little  or  no  loss ;  though  the  iM- 
ter  was  defended  (exclusively  of  blacks)  by  forty  French  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon ;  and  the  former  by  a  large  body  of  blacks,  both  foot  and  horse.  On 
this,  a  general  rout  ensued,  and  we  pursued  the  enemy  six  miles,  passii^ 
upwards  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  they  had  abandoned,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  hackaries^,  and  carriages  filled  with  baggage  of  all  kinds.  Suraj-u-Dowlah 
escaped  on  a  camel,  and  reaching  Moorshedabad  early  next  morning,  despatched 
away  what  jewels  and  treasure  he  conveniently  could,  and  he  himself  followed 
at  midnight,  with  only  two  or  three  attendants. 

'*  It  is  computed  there  are  killed  of  the  enemy  about  five  hundred.  Our 
loss  amounted  to  only  twenty-two  killed,  and  fifty  wounded,  and  those  chiefly 
blacks.  During  the  warmest  part  of  the  action  we  observed  a  large  body  of 
troops  hovering  on  our  right,  which  proved  to  be  our  friends ;  but  as  they 
never  discovered  themselves  by  any  signal  whatsoever,  we  frequently  fired  on 
them  to  make  them  keep  their  distance.  When  the  battle  was  over,  they  sent 
a  congratulatory  message,  and  encamped  in  our  neighbourhood  that  night. 
The  next  morning  Meer  Jaffier  paid  me  a  visit,  end  expressed  much  gratitude 
at  the  service  done  him,  assuring  me,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  would 

•  A  ipedcf  of  cart  drtwn  by  a  ooupir  pf  bullock 
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fiBtbfblly  perform  bit  engagement  to  the  English.    He  then  proceeded  to  the 
dtj,  which  he  reached  some  hours  before  Suraj-u-Dowlah  left  it.'* 

The  site  of  this  battle  has  almost  disappeared,  owing  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  river :  even  the  ^^  grove  "  has  vanished. 
The  results  of  this  victory  were  of  the  most  important  character. 


DAVID  SHEA,  Esq.,  of  thb  EAST-INDIA  COLLEGE. 

la  our  obituary  this  month,  it  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
a  gentlemao,  whose  loss  will  be  felt  no  less  bv  the  Oriental  literary  world,  to 
which  he  was  a  valuable  bene&ctor,  than  by  the  circle  of  his  fnends  and 
colleagues,  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly  endeared  by  amenity  of  manners^ 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  the  unfiuling  resources  of  a  richly  stored  mind, 
ever  ready  to  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  of  social  intercourse. 

In  the  present  age,  ftMalitias  for  acquiring  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  hinguages  and  literature  of  the  East,  are  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  and 
rendered  so  easily  attainable,  as  to  hold  out  the  strongest  allurements  to  all 
who  may  feel  the  slightest  inclination  to  pursue  these  studies :  but,  in  the 
mstance  of  the  lamented  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  the  case  was  widely 
<fifi*erent  His  zeal  had  to  contend  against  difficulties  insuperable  to  a  romd 
less  ardently  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Far  from  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  languages  are  spoken ;  compelled  to  acquire  his  information 
by  laborious  mental  application  alone;  the  means  of  reference  few  and  meagre ; 
and  even  of  these  not  many,  by  his  peculiar  circumstances,  within  his  reach, 
be  yet,  amidst  the  incessant  distractions  of  laborious  and  uncongenial  em- 
ployment, acquired  a  knowledge,  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  which  the 
works  he  has  left  behind  bear  full  and  unquestionable  testimony. 

Mr.  Shea's  translations  of  the  History  of  the  Klg4rs,  the  family  of  the 
reigning  monarch  of  Persia,  and  of  a  portion  of  Mirkhond's  History  of  Persia, 
are  already  before  the  public.  A  more  important  work,  and  for  which  his 
wide  range  of  information  peculiarly  qualified  him,  would  shortly  have  been 
completed,  had  his  valuable  life  been  spared.  The  Dabistdn,  a  book  of  con- 
oderaUe  authority  in  the  East,  giving  an  account  of  the  various  religious  and 
philosophical  sects  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  is  not  unknown  in 
Europe ;  but  the  abstruseness  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
style,  are  such  as  hitherto  to  have  deterred  the  most  hardy  oriental  scholars 
from  undergoing  the  labour  of  translation.  We  trust  the  fnends  of  this  esti- 
mable individual  will  not  allow  the  result  of  his  valuable  exertions  to  be  lost 
to  the  world. 
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This  work  must,  we  presume,  be  classed  among  the  historical  novels. 
The  period  selected  by  the  author,  through  which  to  weave  the  rather 
intricate  tissue  of  her  story,  is  the  lengthened  reign  of  Aurungzebe, — the 
commencement  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta,  and  tlie  decline  of  the  Mabo- 
medan  power ;  and  she  has  woven  it  with  no  small  share  of  talent  and  in- 
genuity. The  leading  characters  are  historical,  and  well  sustained.  Epi- 
sodes, in  which  intrigue  and  love  bear,  among  fictitious  personages,  neces- 
sarily an  important  part,  are  adroitly  intermingled,  and  the  catastrophe  is 
developed  with  corresponding  effect — exhibiting  throughout  a  knowledge  of 
local  costume,  and  a  command  of  the  flowery  dialect  of  Orientals;  and 
breathing,  moreover,  a  spirit  of  charity  creditable  to  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. 

As  a  specimen,  we  will  give  a  passage  illustrative  of  the  character  of  a 
well-known  personage :  — 

Aurungzebe  himself,  at  thirteen,  had  fought  in  the  Deccan ;  and  his  great 
iancestor  Tamerlane,  at  an  earlier  age,  had  commenced  his  career  of  pillage 
and  of  conquest.  Suspicious  of  his  other  sons— one  of  whom  was  now  suffer- 
ing the  penidty  of  rebellion — be  looked  on  the  timid,  unaspiring  character  of 
Akbar  as  a  security  for  future  obedience.  To  slay  or  to  be  slain,  the  sceptre 
or  the  shroud,  were  the  unavoidable  alternatives  assigned  in  the  book  of  des- 
tiny to  the  rival  candidates  for  a  succession  not  determined  by  established 
regulations.  Aurungzebe  had  not  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  the  license 
such  provident  reasoning  affords.  The  murder  of  his  brothers,  Dara  and 
Morad,  the  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and  the  persecution  and  consequent 
destruction  of  Suja  and  his  family,  testified  to  the  inflexibility  of  bis  utilita- 
rian philosophy.  He  was  not  insatiate  of  blood.  Had  he  been  born  the  undis- 
puted heir  to  sovereignty,  he  might  have  merited  the  surname  of  "  beneficent  ;** 
but,  in  his  indefeasible  code  of  self-advancement,  he  was  careless  of  human 
life,  as  was  the  prophet  whose  ferocious  creed  he  had  adopted :  esteeming  his 
duty  to  himself  his  first  and  greatest  law,  to  be  fulfilled  no  matter  with  what 
violation  of  the  social  compact.  The  corollary  deduced  from  the  downfal  of 
his  family  and  his  own  exaltation,  was  not  that  he  was  the  most  guilty,  but 
that  he  was  the  most  discerning.  Had  either  of  his  brothers  possessed  his 
sagacity,  his  crimes  would  have  been  theirs,  their  fortunes  hU.  Providence, 
by  gifting  him  with  superior  intelligence,  had  manifested  its  will  that  he  should 
jgovern.  And  was  the  sceptre  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  lion  to  be 
struck  from  his  hand  by  the  gazelle  ?  was  the  fly  to  torment  the  limb  that  had 
crushed  the  alligator  ?  A  thoughtless  and  impatient  villain  would  have  speedily 
extinguished  this  ephemeron ;  but  the  pervading  eye  of  the  cold*blooded  cal- 
culator saw  more  convenience  in  delay. 

The  following  picture  of  the  mode  of  travel  of  an  eastern  court,  is 
graphic  :— 

This  letter  found  Aurungzebe,  with  all  his  court,  preparing  to  depart  for 
Kashmere.  The  day  and  hour  propitious  to  the  movement  of  so  vast  a  mul- 
titude had  been  arranged  by  the  astrologers.    Delhi  was  active  to  its  very  dust. 
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Its  population  seemed  increMed  threefold ;  for  marble  domes,  and  granite  halts 
and  cane-thatched  huts,  had  all  discharged  their  inmates,  to  swell  or  to  survey 
the  royal  train.  This  pageant,  in  the  martial  aspect  of  its  outline,  encom* 
passed  by  light  and  heavy  ordnance,  by  musketeers  and  bowmen,  preceded  by 
bands  of  horns  and  kettle-drums,  and  closed  by  horsemen  clad  in  quilted  mail, 
resembled  a  besieging  force,  destined  to  attack  some  mighty  strong-hold,  rather 
than  a  gay  procession  to  the  *  Vale  of  Roses.'  Its  nucleus,  however,  present- 
ed something  more  in  keeping  with  a  monarch's  pilgrimage — gilt  palankeens, 
with  fine-spun  curtains  and  pictured  ? eils  ;  towers  canopied  with  gold  brocade, 
cars  with  azure  awnings,  tabernacles  studded  with  gems,  litters  hung  with 
gauze  and  net-work.  These  sumptuous  vehicles,  stored  with  the  luxuries  in- 
dispensable to  Oriental  indolence,  were  variously  disposed : — some  swaying  to 
the  elephant's  drowsy  nod ;  others  suspended  between  hardy  camels ;  others 
pressing  the  shoulders  of  swif^footed  bcnrers — while  eunuchs,  black  and  white, 
lacqueys  and  pages,  sumpter  slaves  and  sumpter  horses,  tent-pitchers,  porters, 
and  straggling  pioneers,  fan,  parasol,  and  mace  attendants,  hemmed  in  and  hid 
from  curious  or  profane  regard  the  sacred  coverts  destined  to  convey  the 
breathing  wonders  of  the  monarch's  harem.  All  was  in  readiness,  even  to  the 
sutler's  unwieldly  and  important  retinue.  The  ladies  had  already  rambled 
from  thdr  clustered  haunts  to  the  capacious  tents  erected  to  enclose  them, 
while  entering  their  gilded  cages;  and  watted,  fretfully  impatient,  for  the 
appointed  signal.  Along  the  splendid  host  the  banners  only  moved,  for  man 
and  beast  seemed  equally  observant. 

Suddenly  a  crier  from  the  great  Minar  proclumed,  "  The  pilgrimage  to  Kash- 
mere  is  postponed."  Silence  for  a  second  reigned-- and  then  a  hurly-burly. 
The  bdiea  chattered  in  the  tent,  shrilling  forth  their  indignation.  The  din 
JD^t  have  been  stunning  in  more  ordinary  cases ;  but  now  thdr  pretty  wail 
was,  in  proportion  to  the  outer  hubbub,  as  is  the  squeaking  of  the  jews-harp 
to  the  roar  of  clarions.  The  Omrahs,  indeed,  whose  solemn  dignity  disdained 
to  be  astonished,  filed  off  with  grave  indifitrence :  but  their  vexed  subordi- 
nates, afraid  of  giving  open  vent  to  suUenness,  evinced  their  disappointment 
by  covert  acts  of  irritation.  The  mahout  goaded  his  sagacious  quadruped 
until  the  huge  creature  roared  indignant,  and  whirled  the  cow-tails  dangling  at 
his  ears  full  in  the  face  of  his  tormentor.  The  ch^kbdars,  to  keep  silence,* 
pinched  the  pages ;  the  pages  slyly  struck  their  silver  wands  against  the  naked 
skios  of  the  wide-scampering  fan-bearers ;  the  fan-buffs,  well  applied,  blinded 
the  running-footmen;  and  these,  in  turn,  attadied  a  file  of  red-capped  bar- 
bers, who  fell  upon  the  link-boys;  porters,  sutlers,  pioneers,  each  passed 
unto  hb  neighbour  the  cuff  he  had  received.  Nay,  it  is  chronicled  that  blows 
were  bandied  by  more  distinguished  personages ;  for  the  court  calendar  relates, 
that  the  Princess  Roshunara,  in  her  spleen,  applied  the  slipper  to  the  cheek 
of  her  handmaid,  who,  to  exhaust  her  menial  rancour,  turned  upon  the  royal 
Nubian,  Sharoc,  and  coolly  boxed  his  ears. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  delicious  climate  of  Western  India,  in  a  mild 
rainy  season,  above  the  Ghauts,  and  witnessed  the  beaming  exuberance  of 
nature  immediately  after,  will  recognize,  in  this  eloquent  passage,  a  correct 
delineation  of  their  sensations : 

From  all   his  mountain  strongholds,  Ranagurgh  had  been  selected  by  the 

■oe  or  bstan-bear 
feet,  and  of  vark 
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Rftja  Seraji  for  his  fixed  abode,  the  residence  of  his  court,  and  depoiitary  of 
his  wealth.  This  cloud-enveloped  region  of  cliff  and  ravine,  abjss  and  cata- 
ract, dark  pass  and  trackless  jungle,  ramparted  with  naked  rocks  painfully 
reflecting  the  hot  sunbeam,  was  soon  reclaimed  into  the  grand,  the  picturesque 
and  wildly  beautiful.  Many  a  broad  fissure  strewed  a  vale  or  busby  dell,  which 
even  the  dwellers  in  a  Tempe  might  have  seemed  a  paradise.  In  India,  vege- 
tation laughs  at  the  puny  barriers  which  in  less  teemful  climates  limit  her 
luxuriance.  Now,  revelling  in  primitive  sublimity,  she  rears  the  teak,  the 
palm,  the  tamarind,  and  all  the  giant  natives  of  eternal  forests— now,  mirth- 
ful as  a  frolic  child,  she  scatters  here  and  there  the  flowers  committed  to  her 
guardianship,  which,  falling  on  a  generous  mould,  render  for  each  solitary  germ 
a  thousand  fragrant  blossoms.  The  very  nullahs,  whidi  the  stormy  months 
convert  to  channels  for  the  blustering  torrent,  become,  in  the  genial  interval 
between  the  rains  and  drought,  receptacles  for  quick^ripening  seed ;  yielding 
the  listless  cultivator  an  easy  crop.  The  sun,  whose  scorching  ray  in  later 
months  calcines  the  rock,  in  this  delicious  season  sends  forth  a  tempered  heat, 
ripens  the  fruit,  and  merely  warms  the  stream  which  bubbles  over  sands  that 
his  fiery  beam  had  brightened  into  gold.  A  few  weeks  change  the  river-bed 
into  the  melon>garden ;  rice  waves  where  cataracts  had  swept;  roses  and  jas- 
mines spring  from  the  changeful  soil ;  shrubs  hide  the  swamp,  and  the  blue 
petals  of  the  lotus  peep  through  the  murky  pool. 

Nor  will  the  following  be  deemed  a  less  correct  and  animated  description 
of  phenomena,  no-where  seen  in  such  sublimity  as  about  the  ghauts  in 
Western  India  :^ 

At  the  sentry's  outcry,  the  soldier,  who  stood  above  upon  the  beetling  ledge, 
looked  towards  the  spot  the  man  had  designated.  A  heavy  stroke  boomed 
from  the  fortress  far  into  the  distance.  The  sun  had  burst  forth—the  mass  of 
fog  was  broken— fragments  of  the  vapour  sailed  majestically  up  the  sides  of 
the  ravines ;  and,  rarifying  as  they  ascend,  floated  over  the  glowing  firmament, 
like  draperies  of  etherial  net-work.  The  grand  panorama  of  mountain-scenery 
became  gradually  developed.  Crag  and  pinnacle,  precipice  and  slope,  as 
touched  by  prismatic  rays,  or  veiled  by  hovering  mist,  now  started  forth,  now 
vanished.  All,  for  a  while,  looked  flitting  and  unstable:  rock,  glen,  and 
ghaut,  alternately  illumined  and  obscured,  resembled  the  mockery  of  some 
phantom  pageant.  As  the  dense  volume  which  hid  the  plain  around  the  hill- 
fort  parted  and  re-closed,  tents,  flags,  spear-points,  and  canvas-walls  peeped 
forward  and  retreated.  At  times,  a  whole  encampment  seemed  borne  on  a 
sea  of  cloud — at  times,  engulphed :  now  magnified  behind  a  thin  blue  mist, 
now  buried  in  a  mass  of  vapour.  At  length,  the  illusory  haze,  yielding  to  the 
sun's  increasing  force,  soared  into  the  heavens,  leaving  each  feature  of  the 
landscape  distinct  and  well  defined.  A  canvas  city  has  sprung  up  during  the 
night. 

Some  useful  notes  are  conveniently  postfixed  to  each  volume. 
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THE  JUWAUB  CLUB. 

Doubts  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Juwaub  Club  hare  been  entertained 
bj  persons  well-acquainted  with  the  nature  and  structure  of  Anglo-Indian 
society,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  secresy  observed  by  those  who  have 
tbe  misfortune  to  belong  to  it.  Although,  however,  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  this  unhappy  confraternity  of  bachelors  have  not  transpired,  it 
is  well  known  that  a  sing\e  juivaub  entitles  a  member  to  admission.  The  term 
"juwaub "  being  Hindustani,  and  exclusively  Indian,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  it.  Literally,  it  implies  simply  '  an  answer,*  but  a  wider  signification 
has  been  given  to  it  by  the  European  community,  who  have  made  it  equiva- 
lent to  '  refusal  ;*  and  it  is  used  in  both  senses  by  the  natives,  who,  in  dismissal 
from  service,  are  said  to  have  had  their  juwaub.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
Christian  gentleman  makes  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  young  lady,  and  is 
rejected,  be  is  jutoaubedt  and  qualified  for  a  club  instituted,  according  to 
common  report,  in  order  that  disappointed  lovers  may  be  sure  of  consolation 
and  sympathy  from  others  who  have  suffered  a  similar  fate.  The  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  are  selected  from  those  who  have  been  many  times 
juwaubed.  These  offices  are  often  to  be  filled  up,  their  untiring  perseverance 
occasioning  the  secession  of  a  member,  who,  after  having  sustained  repeated 
juwaubs,  is  accepted  at  last,  and  in  bb  new  character  of  Benedict,  triumphs 
over  those  who,  overpowered  by  one  or  two  rebuffs,  dare  not  venture  to  try 
their  fortune  again.  The  publicity  given  in  India  to  all  affiiirs  of  the  kind  proves, 
however,  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  ultimate  success.  Young  ladies  are  very 
apt  to  look  shy  upon  those  who  have  been  placed  in  so  awkward  a  position, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  the  melancholy  fact  can  be  concealed.  The  narrowness 
of  the  circle  makes  all  the  lookers-on  acquainted  with  the  game  played  before 
them ;  they  perceive  the  first  beginnings  of  tbe  ^  soft  impeachment,"  in  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  and  they  are  seldom  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
result.  Should  the  young  lady  herself  observe  the  delicacy  and  consideration 
which  a  discarded  lover  has  some  right  to  expect,  her  friends  are  not  always 
equally  scrupulous,  and  the  innamorato  himself,  in  many  cases,  becomes  the 
herald  of  his  own  defeat,  by  proclaiming  his  sorrows  or  his  wrongs  aloud.  In 
some  instances,  the  sting  is  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conveyed  ;  a  slight  laconic  answer  inflicts  a  severe  mortification;  but  tbe 
grand  affront,  in  the  estimation  of  a  society,  the  male  portion  of  which  are 
great  sticklers  for  etiquette,  is  a  juwaub  indited  upon  China  paper.  This  is 
esteemed  an  inferior  article  of  stationery  in  India,  being  obtainable  at  a  low 
price  in  the  bazaars ;  it  is  thin,  with  a  watery  edge,  which  will  not  bear  the 
ink ;  and  one  side  only  being  hot  pressed,  tbe  other  is  rough  and  unsightly, 
and  in  fact  scarcely  capable  of  being  written  upon.  The  reader  may  judge  of 
the  depth  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  this  "  unkindest  cut  of  all "  by  the 
following  dialogue,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  genuine  effusion  of  a 
Corydon  suffering  in  all  the  freshness  of  a  newly-inflicted  wound  :— 

'*  Do  not  mention  her  name  to  me,  Alfred ;  speak  of  her  no  more ;  false, 
perfidious,  ungrateful  gu-l !"  "  Now  be  tranquil,  my  dear  fellow  ;  regard  the 
matter  philosophically ;  she  is  a  mere  girl,  undeserving  such  an  ebullition  of 
feeling;  indeed,  the  difference  in  your  age  renders  the  affair  scarcely  a  subject 
for  regret ;  you  may  consider  it  a  fortunate  escape."  "  No,  Alfred,  no ;  I 
might  have  viewed  the  circumstance  in  the  light  in  which  you  have  placed  it ; 
I  might  even  have  made  it  a  subject  of  congratulation ;  but  consider  the  insult 
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1  have  received ;  the  heartless  creature  has  positively  rejected  me  upon  China 
paper  I" 

In  behalf  of  the  fair  delinquent,  it  may  be  urged  that  offers  of  marriage  are 
so  often  made  in  India  upon  such  slight  encouragement,  that  the  aspirant 
scarcely  merits  the  tenderness  which,  in  more  touching  cases,  ought  to  be 
accorded  to  an  unfortunate  admirer ;  one  who  loves  "  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.'*  It  is  only  from  those  in  the  same  predicament  with  themselves  that  the 
juwaubed  youth  of  India  can  obtain  the  slightest  commiseration ;  men  who 
have  either  never  wooed,  or  have  wooed  and  won,  are  not  sufficiently  gene- 
rous to  regard  their  less  fortunate  or  less  discreet  brethren  with  the  sentiment 
which  their  melancholy  situation  is  calculated  to  inspire  in  every  feeling  breast. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  certain  to  manifest  a  higher  degree  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  imperious  beauty,  or  unprincipled  coquette,  who  has  trifled 
with  the  affections  of  some  half-dozen  suitors,  or  who  is  supposed  to  be  so 
difficult,  that  few  have  a  chance  of  pleasing. 

Should  any  circumstance,  however  adventitious,  prevent  a  young  lady  from 
receiving  an  offer  during  the  first  year  of  her  residence  in  India,  she  will  sink 
very  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  bachelorhood  of  the  presidency ;  notwith- 
standing any  superiority  of  beauty  or  other  personal  attractions  she  may 
possess,  she  is  like  an  actress  who  fails  to  make  a  decided  hit  upon  her  first 
appearance,  and  who,  therefore,  in  spite  of  qualifications  which  may  after- 
wards appear,  is  seldom  or  never  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  a  **  dis- 
cerning public.**  As  it  has  been  before  observed,  it  is  only  those  young  ladies 
who  are  unwilling  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  securing  an  establishment,  who 
can  be  easily  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  man  who  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  refused,  especially  if  such  a  circumstance  should  have  occurred  more 
than  once ;  and  even  after  consent  has  been  obtained,  the  fair  one  has  deemed 
the  fact,  lately  coming  to  her  knowledge,  that  her  suitor  has  belonged,  or  has 
been  entitled  to  belong,  to  the  juwaub  club,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  her  in 
breaking  off*  the  match. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  expressed  upon  the  subject  by  a  writer  in  a  late 
number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are 
many  male  residents  in  India,  gifted  with  more  enterprize  than  discretion,  who, 
feeling  a  great  anxiety  to  change*their  condition,  do  not  hesitate  to  propose, 
almost  instanter,  to  every  unmarried  lady  who  comes  in  their  way.  These 
gentlemen  are  the  inditers  of  letters  which  meet  spinsters  on  the  road ;  and 
who,  upon  the  strength  of  the  most  common-place  civility,  will  build  up 
hopes  which  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  destined  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  There 
is  a  homely  distich,  familiar  to  rustic  life  in  England,  which,  if  reversed,  will 
apply  to  the  persevering  of  the  other  sex  in  India : — 

No  goose  that  swims  so  grey,  but,  soon  or  late. 
Shall  find  some  honest  gander  for  its  mate. 

Accordingly,  after  repeated  denials,  when  the  luckless  wight  has  obtained  the 
most  undesirable  celebrity  for  his  ill-success  with  the  fair,  he  finds  some  one  in 
the  happy  mood,  and  bears  off*  the  prize  in  triumph.  In  the  majority  of  these 
instances,  neither  party  is  very  particular ;  scandal  may  have  been  busy  with 
the  lady,  who  is  but  too  happy  to  get  somebody  to  give  her  his  name ;  or  she 
may  have  been  so  long  neglected  as  to  be  glad  of  any  relief  from  her  despair. 
These  unions,  as  it  may  be  expected,  do  not  usually  turn  out  well ;  the  deter- 
mination to  be  married,  at  all  events  and  at  all  risks,  not  proving  the  firmest 
basis  for  connubial  happiness ;  but  occasioMdly,  when  Mre  caprice  or  some 
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fortuitoiiB  circumstance  has  been  the  cause  of  disappointment,  those  who  have 
been  set  down  as  permanent  members  of  the  juwaub  club,  meet  with  some 
coogenial  spirit,  and  are  rewarded  for  all  the  mortifications  of  their  early  life. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  ill-luck  attendant  upon  the  Anglo-Indian  matri- 
monial speculator  pursues  the  party  to  Europe,  and,  finding  some  obstacle 
wfaeresover  he  may  present  himself  as  a  suitor,  he  returns  to  India  still  un- 
blessed ;  but  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rare  cases,  and  even  where  not 
a  single  hope  has  remained  to  cheer  the  disconsolate  lover,  a  ray  of  sunshine 
has  suddenly  beamed  upon  him,  giving  promise  of  perpetual  brightness. 

It  chanced  that  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  to  considerable  rank  and  for* 
tune,  and  a  respectable  age,  had  not  in  India  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  any 
Isdy  to  unite  herself  to  him  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  He  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  celebrated  beauty ;  one,  however,  who, 
it  was  said,  had,  in  the  pursuit  of  universal  admiration,  neglected  to  secure  an 
establishment,  which,  being  portionless,  was  a  very  essential  object  to  her. 
These  considerations,  or  the  persecutions  of  her  friends,  induced  her  to  accept 
an  offer  which  appeared  to  be  more  eligible  than  any  she  had  received  during 
several  preceding  years.  Her  consent  brought  rapturous  emotions  to  a  bosom 
long  unaccustomed  to  such  guests,  and  every  thing  was  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily settled  respecting  a  marriage  which  was  to  take  place  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel  selected  to  take  the  bride  and 
bridegroooi  out  to  India.  A  commodious  cabin  was  engaged,  and  a  splendid 
outfit  purchased  by  xhtfutur,  which,  carefully  inclosed  in  tin  and  wood,  was 
put  on  board  the  vessel.  Alas,  for  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  1  A  few 
days  before  the  one  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  the  lady  fell 
seriously  ill ;  a  physician  of  eminence  was  sent  for ;  she  did  not  grow  better 
under  his  hands,  and  he,  being  a  man  of  great  discernment,  soon  discovered 
that  the  malady  was  mental,  not  bodily.  Gifted  with  equal  good  sense  and 
benevolent  feeling,  he  won  her  confidence  by  his  kindness,  and  representing  in 
a  forcible  manner  the  necessity  of  revealing  the  secret  cause  of  her  complaint, 
be  prevailed  upon  her  at  length  to  confess  that  it  was  the  horror  she  enter- 
tained at  the  idea  of  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  which  her  inclination  had  no 
part,  which  had  caused  her  distress  of  mind  and  consequent  illness.  The 
physician  immediately  recommended  that  this  melancholy  truth  should  be  made 
known  to  the  party  whom  it  most  deeply  concerned,  ofiering  to  be  himself  the 
medium  of  communication.  The  fair  invalid,  who  had  expected  to  find  every 
body  armed  with  arguments  to  shew  the  necessity  of  her  keeping  her  plighted 
word,  was  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  emancipation  held  out  by  her  kind 
adviser,  and  gladly  availed  ho'self  of  his  proposed  mediation  in  the  afiair.  Who 
can  paint  the  consternation  of  the  unfortunate  lover  at  a  disclosure,  which 
dashed  the  cup  of  bHss  from  his  hand,  just  as  it  was  about  to  reach  his  lips  ? 
His  condition  was  most  pitiable ;  and  the  doctor,  finding  all  attempts  at  conso- 
ktion  unavailing,  recommended  change  of  scene,  and  more  particularly  a  visit 
to  Chelteaham,  it  being  the  gay  season  at  that  place  of  fashionable  resort. 
There  was  nothing  better  to  be  done ;  London  had  become  odious,  and,  dis-^ 
traetcd  by  the  mortifying  thought,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  the 
irwiMUQM  out  to  India  without  the  bride  whom  it  was  intended  to  adorn,  our 
poor  friend  reached  the  place  of  his  destination.  He  possessed  military  rank,, 
he  was  known  to  be  rich,  and  young  ladies,  bent  upon  matrimonial  projects, 
thought  little  of  a  voyage  to  India  on  the  shortest  notice.  Smiles  were 
flowered  upon  the  lately  discomfited  bachelor,  and  he  began  to  think  that  his 
eiS  fettoae  migbt  be  retrieved.    He  had  engaged  and  paid  for  the  passage  of 
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two  persons  to  Calcutta,  and  it  would  be  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  go  out 
goluM,  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  secret  derision  of  his  companions,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  certain  bandboxes,  or  of  the  party  for 
whom  so  much  accommodation  bad  been  provided.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  seized  an  auspicious  moment,  and,  before  he  had  been  three  days 
in  Cheltenham,  was  again  affianced  to  a  willing  fair,  who  had  no  objection  to 
step  at  once  into  the  cabin  and  the  outfit  which  another  had  scorned.  The 
marriage  took  place  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  the  happy  couple  embarked 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  spend  their  honey-moon  on  board  ship.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  union,  strangely  as  it  had  been  brought  about, 
was  not  productive  of  lasting  happiness  to  both  parties. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  female  society  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  now  is  in 
India,  and  when  beauty  was  so  scarce  a  commodity,  that  the  possessor  might 
torment  her  adorers  as  much  as  she  pleased,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
displayed  an  inclination  to  put  the  patience  and  endurance  of  their  lovers  to 
tlie  severest  trials.  A  case  in  point  is  recorded  at  Benares,  which  will  serve 
to  shew  the  extreme  length  to  which  a  vain,  self-willed,  capricious  woman  ¥rill 
venture  to  go,  when  spoiled  by  adulation  and  secure  of  conquest.  A  young 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  civilian,  who  was 
not  supremely  gifted  with  personal  advantages,  and  who  was  entirely  unskiUed 
in  the  ways  of  womankind.  To  counterbalance  these  deficiencies,  he  bad 
large  allowances,  an  excellent  disposition,  and  a  high  character  for  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  department  of  the  service  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was,  in 
short,  an  eligibly  and,  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  lady's  friends, 
the  lady  herself  consented  to  become  his  wife.  He  was  stationed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day's  journey  from  the  abode  of  his  betrothed,  and  the  duties  of 
bis  office  obliged  him  to  be  at  his  post  during  the  period  of  bis  engagement.  He 
employed  the  interval  in  new  furnishing  his  house,  and  in  procuring  from  Cal- 
cutta the  most  elegant  and  expensive  articles  to  be  found  there,  taking  care  to 
make  the  young  lady  acquainted  with  all  his  plans,  and  to  ensure  her  approba- 
tion of  what  he  wa^  about  to  do.  At  length,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
wedding  was  at  hand,  and  he  hastened  down  to  Benares  to  receive  the  reward 
of  all  his  pains.  There  was  no  church  at  that  time  at  the  station,  and  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  mansion  in  which 
the  bride-elect  resided.  It  was  tastefully  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  when 
the  company  had  assembled,  and  the  clergyman,  a  pious  gentleman  of  very 
retired  habits,  had  arrived,  the  young  lady  made  her  appearance.  The  moment, 
however,  that  all  was  ready,  she,  in  the  most  bewitching  manner,  entreated 
her  lover  to  postpone  the  nuptials  until  the  arrival  of  some  looking-glasses,  to 
which  she  had  taken  a 'fancy,  from  Calcutta,  alleging,  in  excuse  for  her  wish  for 
the  delay,  that  she  was  determined  to  prove  whether  he  really  felt  the  attach- 
ment to  her  which  he  had  professed.  The  poor  man  was  astounded  at  being  so 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  evince  his  affection  by  such  a  test ;  but,  af^  some 
hesitation,  overpowered  by  the  blandishments  and  persuasions  of  his  fair 
enslaver,  he  complied,  returning  bootless  home,  to  await  the  despatch  of  the 
looking-glasses.  They  came  in  due  course  of  time,  the  same  party  assembled, 
and  the  clergyman  again  opened  his  book.  The  lady  had  prepared  herself  for 
another  scene,  and  a  second  time  assailed  her  lover  with  a  request  for  delay, 
upon  some  frivolous  pretext ;  but  it  was  not  now  quite  so  easy  to  prevail ;  the 
betrothed,  in  spite  of  his  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  sex,  began  to  suspect 
that  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  that  there  was  some  deeper  reason  for  the 
demur  than  the  one  she  chose  to  give.  At  length,  he  insisted  that  the  marriage 
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should  proceed  or  be  broken  off  altogether,  and  the  perfidious  fiur  chose  the 
latter  alternative.  On  both  these  occasions,  the  clergyman  had  looked  on  in 
silence  and  utter  amazement ;  what,  therefore,  was  his  farther  astonishment, 
to  bear  from  the  lips  of  the  lady  herself,  when  pressed  by  her  friends  to  reveal 
the  true  cause  of  her  capricious  conduct,  that  she  had  been  suddenly  struck 
with  a  passion  for  him,  at  the  moment  in  which  he  was  about  to  perform  the 
ceremony  which  would  make  her  the  bride  of  another,  and  that  she  had,  in 
consequence,  hastily  framed  an  excuse  to  delay  a  marriage  which  had  become 
hateful  to  ber.  This  explanation  put  the  civilian  immediately  to  the  rout;  he 
took  leave,  while  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been  rejected,  maugre  the  gravity 
of  his  disposition,  the  sobriety  of  his  habits,  and  the  horror  he  had  entertained 
of  the  vanity,  folly,  and  insolence  of  a  thorough-bred  coquette,  was  so  touched 
and  taken  by  the  declaration  in  his  favour,  that  he  became  in  turn  a  suitor, 
and  ventured  upon  marriage  with  this  flighty,  and  not  very  highly  principled, 
damseL 

In  these  good  old  times,  a  young  lady  would  sometimes  receive  two  or  three 
offers  b  the  course  of  a  day,  and  if,  even  after  the  first  bad  been  accepted,  the 
second  or  third  should  appear  preferable,  she  would  not  hesitate  in  the  trifling 
matter  of  changing  her  mind,  and  discarding  the  betrothed  for  the  last  comer. 
Modem  days  have  presented  similar  instances,  though  they  are  becoming  more 
rare.  Flushed  with  delight  after  the  receipt  of  an  elegant-looking  billet,  filled 
with  sweet  words  purporting  consent,  the  lover  has  hastened  to  the  residence 
of  his  charmer,  and  found  a  rival  there,  whose  successful  pleading  dooms  him 
to  the  willow.  One  belle  in  particular  was  celebrated  for  the  multitude  of  her 
engagements,  but  she  took  care  not  to  play  the  game  too  long,  and  fixed  at 
last  upon  a  cavalry  officer,  though  it  was  very  dubious  whether  he  had  really 
obtained  any  preference,  in  a  heart  given  wholly  up  to  vanity. 

The  male  coquette  is  a  scarcer  animal  in  India  than  in  England,  but  sped- 
roens  of  the  genus  are  to  be  found,  and  doubtless  the  number  would  be  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  active  vigilance  exercised  by  parents  and  guardians,  who, 
upon  the  earliest  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  enact  the  part  of  dangler  only, 
make  very  pertinent  inquiries  respecting  the  intentions.  Sometimes,  the  whole 
affiiir  is  marred  by  a  too  early  interference,  as  the  following  transcript  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  Bengallee  bachelors,  whom  the  author  deemed  it  necessary  to 
consult,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  arcana  of  Indian  court- 
ships, will  sufficiently  shew : 

^  The  beautiful  Louisa  was  the  admired  of  the  station ;  at  every  public  ball 
or  private  party,  the  most  flattering  competition  was  evinced  to  obtain  her  hand 
for  the  first  quadrille,  that  being  the  distinction  most  coveted  by  the  aspiring 
youth  of  the  place :  so  desirous  were  they  to  secure  this  enviable  privilege, 
that  visits  were  frequently  paid  a  week  beforehand,  for  the  purpose,  and  happy 
was  the  man  who  led  her  forth  in  triumph  to  the  set.  Dear  creature,  she  bore 
her  honours  meekly,  all  who  approached  her  being  enchanted  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  manners,  and  the  obliging  kindness  of  her  disposition ;  in  fact,  she 
was  the  prototype  of  her,  of  whom  Pope  has  said  : 

To  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
No  cutting,  withering  monosyllable  ever  fell  from  her  lips.  No  disdain  of 
those  who  sued  humbly ;  in  fact,  she  did  not  give  herself  airs,  a  necessary 
precaution  to  secure  popularity  in  India ;  for,  though  downright  ill-treatment 
o  frequently  endured,  the  senior  bachelors  especially  (by  senior,  old  is  not 
^>lted)  are  extremely  sensitive  upon  points  of  etiquette,  and  are  not  to  be 
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affronted  with  impunity.  Amongst  the  number  of  gay  butterflies  fluttering 
round  this  lovely  flower,  was  one  every-way  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
upon  a  susceptible  heart.  He  was  handsome,  accomplished,  rode  to  admira- 
tion a  Barbary  courier  of  the  purest  breed,  and  moreover  wore  a  blue  jacket 
(t.  e.  he  was  a  cavalry  officer).  No  wonder  that  the  sweetest  smile  was  bes- 
towed upon  this  favoured  youth,  or  that  the  same  soft  emotion  warmed  the 
heart  of  both.  Visits,  which  had  before  been  casual,  now  became  frequent ; 
each  felt  a  sudden  passion  for  the  food  of  love, — music ;  and  the  wmamorato 
ransacked  every  public  and  private  depositary  for  the  loan  or  purchase  of  sen- 
timental airs, — duets,  of  course.  In  the  delightful  task  of  accompaniment, 
time  flew  on  its  lightest  wings,  and  frequently  eleven  o'clock,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  a  late  hourj  in  India,  arrived,  ere  they  could  imagine  that  the  canton- 
ment gong  had  tolled  the  hour  of  nine.  Three  weeks  sped  away  in  this  man- 
ner, the  lady  of  the  house  looking  on  all  the  while,  and  thinking  it  time  that 
something  definitive  should  be  said.  Now  it  must  be  presumed  that  a  gay 
handsome  young  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  be  well-received  every-where, 
requires  a  longer  period  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
matrimony,  than  one  who  is  more  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  and  who  eageriy 
takes  advantage  of  a  little  encouragement.  Unhappily,  the  matron,  to  whose 
care  Louisa  had  been  consigned,  did  not  apprehend  this  nice  point.  The 
young  officer's  visits  were  paid  every  day,  and  frequently  twice  a  day,  the  test 
by  which  the  strength  of  a  passion  is  tried, — a  lesser  degree  of  assiduity  being 
construed  into  lukewarmness  and  indifference ; — and,  therefore,  it  was  consi- 
dered necessary  to  make  him  '*  speak  out."  Accordingly,  one  morning,  the 
visitor  missed  Louisa  from  her  accustomed  seat,  and  found  himself  tete-a-tete 
with  her  too  officious  friend.  The  battery  was  opened  with  praises  of  the 
young  lady,  in  which  the  gentleman  cordially  joined ;  hints  were  then  given 
that  a  serious  impression  had  been  made  by  attentions  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  tender  passion.  A  little  alarmed,  the  guest  affected  to  treat  these  insinua- 
tions as  mere  badinage,  and  provoked,  by  the  carelessness  of  his  manner,  out 
of  the  small  remains  of  her  discretion,  the  mistress  of  the  house  told  her  asto- 
nished auditor,  that  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable  thing  to  trifle  with  the  afiections 
of  an  inexperienced  heart,  and  that  he  ought  at  least  to  give  the  friends  of  thia 
young  lady  an  assurance  of  the  nature  of  his  intention.  The  answer  of  a  higb- 
spirited  young  man  may  be  anticipated ;  he  had  no  intentions ;  had  never  given 
the  subject  the  slightest  consideratiou ;  felt  himself  as  firee  as  air,  and  waa 
sorry  that  his  meaning  had  been  so  much  misconstrued.  Patience  and  temper 
were  now  utterly  exhausted  on  the  part  of  the  matron.  In  no  measured  terms, 
she  commanded  him  to  leave  the  house,  and  to  take  away  at  the  same  time  an 
immense  quantity  of  music  books,  with  which  one  of  the  chairs  had  been 
piled.  Bowing,  he  did  as  he  was  bid,  and,  not  without  some  anger  and  consi- 
derable confusion,  collected  his  property  under  bis  arm, — a  heavy,  and  some- 
what slippery  burthen.  In  the  endeavofir  to  raise  the  chik,  or  curtain  of  fine 
network,  hung  across  the  doorways,  to  keep  out  insects  and  admit  air,  down 
fell  all  the  books,  an  unlucky  twist  of  the  body,  at  the  moment,  causing  them 
to  spread  themselves  in  various  directions  all  over  the  room.  Unwilling  to 
call  in  servants  to  be  witnesses  of  the  scene,  he  picked  them  up  again,  the  lady 
looking  daggers  at  him  all  the  time,  and,  at  length,  getting  clear  of  the  apart- 
ment, flung  the  parcel  into  his  buggy  and  drove  home,  making  both  horse  and 
syce  feel  the  effects  of  his  irritation.  The  unlucky  issue  of  this  flirtation  pre- 
vented other  offers  during  the  young  lady's  residence  at  the  place  in  which  it 
occurred;  but,  going  upon  a  visit  to  a  distant  station,  she  became  again  the 
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admired  of  all  admirers,  and  made  a  better  match,  tbou^  with  a  less  dashing 
saitor." 

Other  instances,  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature,  haye  occurred  in  India,  to 
shew  that  even  where  there  are  so  few  ladies  to  distract  the  attention  of  a 
plighted  heart,  the  proTerbial  inconstancy  of  man  will  find  occasions  for  its 
display.  A  marriage  broken  ofiT  upon  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  seldom  fails 
to  have  a  very  injurious  tendency  upon  the  character  of  the  deserted  fair,  who, 
by  a  world  prone  to  ill-natured  surmises,  is  supposed  to  have  given  some  cause 
for  the  change  of  sentiment.  A  story  is  still  told  in  the  circles  of  Madras, 
which  proves  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  society  of  India  acted  more 
generously  towards  the  ill-used  party  than  that  of  her  native  country. 

An  affection  had  spmng  up  between  two  young  persons  acquainted  with  each 
other  from  childhood,  which  received  the  approbation  of  their  mutual  friends : 
the  youth  of  the  parties,  however,— the  lady  being  only  fifteen,  and  the  gentle- 
man three  years  her  senior, — rendered  it  advisable  that  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place  until  both  had  reached  a  more  mature  age.  The  failure  of  some 
expectations  obliged  the  lover  to  accept  a  cadetship,  and,  with  the  full  consent 
of  his  relations,  he  went  out  to  India  under  an  engagement  to  send  for  his 
betrothed  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  admit  of  his  taking  upon  him  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  wife.  The  youth  continued  true  to  his  first  attach- 
ment during  a  considerable  period,  and  the  receipt  of  the  lady's  portrait,  which 
was  forwarded  to  him  just  as  she  had  attained  the  full  bloom  of  womanhood, 
shewed  that  the  promise  she  had  given  of  beauty  had  been  more  than  fulfilled. 
At  length,  feeling  himself  to  be  in  a  condition  to  support  an  increased  esta- 
blishment, he  wrote  to  the  lady,  requesting  her  to  come  out  to  him,  and  she, 
never  having  thought  of  any  one  else,  obeyed  the  mandate  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  embark  upon  her  voyage.  Some  delay  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  gentleman  at  first  grew  impa- 
tient, then  angry,  and,  finally,  meeting  with  somebody  who  struck  his  fancy, 
transferred  his  affections  to  a  new  object.  While  in  the  height  and  frenzy  of 
this  passion,  news  reached  him  that  his  first  love  was  upon  her  way  to  India, 
and  he  was  obliged  to-  make  arrangements  for  her  reception  at  the  house  of  a 
female  acquaintance,  and  to  proceed  himself  to  Madras  to  give  her  the  meet- 
ing. She  arrived,  delighting  all  who  beheld  her  with  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
son, the  elegance  of  her  manners,  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind. 
Captain  S was  considered  to  have  gained  a  prize,  and  she,  in  the  fond  ex- 
pectation of  the  warmest  welcome  which  love  could  give,  awaited  an  interview 
which  was  to  lead  to  a  union  of  the  most  indissoluble  nature.  The  gentleman 
made  his  appearance,  but  the  coldness  and  constraint  of  his  manner  shewed 
that  all  was  not  right.  He  either  averted  his  eyes,  or  raised  them  in  displea* 
sure  at  an  object  formed  to  attract  and  captivate,  and  refusing  an  invitation  to 
(finner  upon  the  plea  of  an  engagement,  quitted  the  house,  leaving  the  fair 
stranger  in  dismay  at  conduct  so  cruel  and  so  unaccountable.  Adding  insult 
to  injury,  the  inconstant  took  every  opportunity  which  offered  to  utter  slighting 
and  disparaging  remarks  to  one  who  had  anticipated  the  most  affectionate 
treatment.  At  length,  the  change  in  his  sentiments  was  so  glaringly  displayed, 
that  she  felt  obliged  to  inquire  the  cause  and  to  come  to  a  final  explanation. 
He  then  acquainted  her  with  the  truth,  taking  no  pains  to  spare  her  feelings 
in  the  recital,  and  offering  some  provision  if  she  chose  to  remain  in  India. 
Indignant  at  a  conclusion  so  different  from  that  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect ; 
and  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  had  induced  her  to  quit  kind 
^Hends  and  a  home  for  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
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she  was  seeking  the  arms  of  a  protector,  she  declared  her  intention  of  return- 
ing to  England ;  nor  could  she  be  dissuaded  from  a  measure  resolved  upon  in 
the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  spirit,  though  several  families  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction entreated  her  to  make  their  houses  her  home,  and  though  the  gentle- 
men of  the  presidency  shewed  an  earnest  desire  to  induce  her  to  give  herself 
away  in  marriage.  Too  deeply  distressed  in  mind  to  think  of  the  latter  alter- 
native, she  sought  her  native  shore,  where,  but  for  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, she  might  have  found  peace.  Her  mother  had  died  during  her  absence, 
and  imagining  that  she  was  provided  for,  left  her  so  small  a  proportion  of  her 
own  very  limited  property,  as  to  oblige  her  to  be  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
upon  an  aunt.  The  treatment  which  she  experienced  under  the  roof  of  this 
relative  surprized  and  alarmed  her ;  upon  some  pretext  or  other,  she  was  sent 
away  whenever  any  visitors  came  to  the  house,  and  at  length,  when  a  party 
were  to  assemble,  was  told  that  she  must  not  make  her  appearance,  as  her 
returning  unmarried  from  India  had  given  the  world  reason  to  suppose  that 
her  own  misconduct  bad  caused  the  non-fulfillment  of  her  engagement,  and 
the  apparent  disinclination  of  other  gentlemen  to  form  an  alliance  with  her. 
She  had  never  contemplated  such  a  view  of  the  case,  and,  conscious  of  inno- 
cence, immediately  made  up  her  mind  to  go  back  to  Madras,  and  oblige  her 
faithless  lover  to  vindicate  the  fame  which  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  The 
spirit  which  had  prompted  her  to  leave  the  country  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
disappointment  and  insult,  supported  her  through  her  new  determination ;  she 
proceeded  without  delay  to  London,  where  she  found  the  captain  who  had 
taken  her  out,  and  brought  her  home  again,  upon  the  eve  of  sailing.  He 
instantly  offered  her  a  free  passage,  and  other  friends  coming  forward  to  assist 
her  with  pecuniary  means,  she  embarked  for  the  second  time,  and  pursued 
her  voyage.  Her  beauty  remained  unimpaired  by  the  trials  she  had  encoun- 
tered, and  her  manners  and  disposition  having  lost  nothing  of  their  attraction, 
she  won  the  heart  of  a  fellow-passenger,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  was  re- 
pairing on  military  duty  to  Ceylon.  She  would  not,  however,  consent  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  him  until  she  should  have  procured  a  written  testi- 
monial from  the  pen  of  her  first  lover,  that  she  had  given  him  no  cause  for 
the  imputation  which  had  been  cast  upon  her,  either  through  his  own  report 
of  the  affair  at  home,  or  the  uncharitable  suppositions  of  the  world.  No  ar- 
gument could  induce  her  to  forego  this  resolution ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
colonel's  unwillingness  to  submit  to  what  he  considered  to  be  unnecessary 
delay,  she  went  on  to  Madras.  Captain  S  — ^-  was  up  the  country  at  the  time, 
but  letters  were  immediately  despatched  to  him,  demanding  the  contradiction 
of  the  scandal ;  meanwhile,  the  residents  of  Madras  came  forward  in  the 
handsomest  manner  with  assurances  of  respect  and  regard,  and  in  due  course 
of  post  the  document  arrived,  which  she  had  travelled  so  far  co  obtain.  She' 
had  now  to  all  appearance  surmounted  the  evils  of  her  destiny;  the  purity  of 
her  fame  was  established,  and  an  impassioned  lover  waited  to  receive  her 
hand.  The  colonel  had  commissioned  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  make  several 
expensive  purchases  for  his  bride  at  Madras ;  these  had  all  been  embarked  for 
Ceylon,  but  the  lady  for  whom  they  were  intended  did  not  live  to  accompany 
them.  The  excitement,  which  had  so  wonderfully  enabled  her  to  brave  every 
difficulty,  having  ceased,  she  sunk  rapidly,  and  had  scarcely  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  friends  upon  the  triumph  of  her  innocence,  before  the  pul- 
sations of  a  too-deeply  agitated  heart  stopped,  and  life  ebbed  away.  This 
melancholy  event  occasioned  the  deepest  regret  to  all  the  society  of  the  pre- 
sidency, and  is  still  remembered  by  many  with  almost  undiminished  sorrow. 
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The  dmoger  atteodant  npon  a  protracted  engagement,  to  terminate  in  the 
irojage  of  the  lady  to  join  her  intended  husband,  has  been  exemplified,  though 
by  a  leas  shocking  catastrophe,  in  Bengal.  The  contracting  parties  were  from 
the  green  hills  of  Scotland,  that  land  which  has  sent  out  so  many  of  its  cadets 
to  make  the  most  of  the  rupee-trees  of  the  East ;  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  careful  North  Briton  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  upon  himself  the 
charges  of  an  increased  establishment.  Meanwhile,  no  man  could  be  more 
constant;  he  treasured  up  the  image  of  the  beloved  girl  in  his  heart,  and 
found  nothing  comparable  to  it  around  him.  In  process  of  time,  he  became  a 
captain,  afterwards  a  major,  and  at  length  a  lieut.-colonel.  Promotion,  however, 
had  not  been  rapid,  and  the  colonel  had  passed  the  middle  age  of  life  before 
he  had  attained  the  rank  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  gradual  change  which  increasing  years  had  made  in  his  person, 
he  forgot  that  time  would  not  stand  still  with  the  lady,  and  expected  to  see 
the  same  individual  with  whom  he  had  parted  so  long  ago.  She  came  at  his 
long-expected  summons,  bringing  with  her  a  niece,  the  counterpart  of  what  she 
once  had  been.  The  colonel  hastened  on  board  the  ship,  which  contained  the 
object  of  all  his  hopes,  and  recognized  in  an  instant  the  blooming  girl  who  had 
lived  so  &ithfully  in  his  memory.  **  Oh,  my  own  Maggie  !"  he  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  to  his  heart ;  "  this  moment  repays  me  for  all  my  anxieties." 
**  Hoot !  hoot  mon  !*'  exclaimed  a  withered  personage  beside  him  ;  '*  she's  no 
your  Maggie ;  I'm  your  Maggie,  and  gude  enough  in  all  conscience  for  sic  a 
grizzled  auld  parchment-faced  fellow  as  yoursel."  It  was  too  true,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  faith  with  his  first  love;  the  lady  had  not  waited  so  long  and  tra- 
velled so  far  to  be  disappointed,  and,  in  spite  of  no  small  degree  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated. 

It  is  said  that  younger  ladies  have  manifested  equal  determination  to  secure 
a  partner  for  life;  and  the  bachelors  delight  in  telling  a  story  of  one  who,  being 
seated  in  a  palankeen,  which  did  not  keep  pace  with  her  wishes,  on  her  way 
to  the  church,  called  out  to  the  bearers,  '*  Juldee  jtUdee  Jhow,  hum  shades 
kojatef"  **  Quick,  make  haste,  I  am  going  to  be  carried !"  Such  an  admo- 
nition, of  course,  induced  the  poor  fellows  to  push  on  with  all  their  might, 
and,  panting  and  groaning,  they  deposited  their  fair  burthen  at  the  church- 
door.  Another  anecdote  is  also  related,  which  bears  out  the  assertion  that 
courtships  in  India  are  frequently  the  most  summary  affairs  in  the  world.  A 
gentleman,  having  seen  a  young  lady  at  a  ball,  where,  not  being  a  dancer,  he 
had  no  chance  of  approaching  her,  called  the  next  morning  at  the  house  of 
the  relatives  with  whom  she  was  staying.  He  remained  so  long  that  he  was 
faked  to  take  tiffen,  and,  repeating  the  visit  on  the  following  day,  he  obtained 
ao  invitation  to  dinner ;  a  third  call  sealed  his  fate,  and,  determined  to  make 
a  bold  cffTort,  he  proposed  to  the  fair  one  by  letter.  The  billet  was  con- 
cise, though  certainly  to  the  purpose,  and,  despatching  it  by  a  clauhee  (tent- 
pitcher)  In  his  service,  awaited  the  answer  in  feverish  impatience.  He  was  an 
inhabitant  of  a  large  house  in  the  cantonments  called  Subaltern  Hall,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  young  officers  who  chummed  together  in  it,  and 
though  the  apartments  were  extensive  and  lofty,  they  could  not  contain  him 
b  the  perturbed  state  of  his  mind :  notwithstanding  the  hot  winds  were  blowing 
at  a  fearful  rate,  he  repaired  to  a  long  range  of  out-houses,  where  he  paced 
up  and  down  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  at  length  the  clauhee  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  gate  of  the  compound*    A  pretty  little  three*comered  note  was 
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placed  in  his  hands,  containing  an  assurance  from  the  lady,  that  she  considered 
herself  fortunate  in  having  met  with  a  person  possessing  such  a  congenial 
mind ;  that  she  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  mutual  happiness, 
and  concluded  by  signing  herself  "  your  affectionate  Kate."  The  ecstasy,  with 
which  this  message  was  perused,  passes  description,  and  therefore  must  be 
imagined :  let  it  suffice,  that  the  marriage  took  place  as  soon  as  the  license 
could  be  procured  from  Calcutta. 

Match-making,  it  might  be  supposed,  would,  where  both  parties  are  so 
willing,  be  an  act  of  supererogation  in  India ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact, 
many  of  the  chaperons  of  the  East  taking  especial  delight  in  the  management 
of  such  affairs.  It  is  said  that  numbers  of  deluded  gentlemen  get  upon  the 
lists  of  the  juwaub  club,  in  consequence  of  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to 
the  representations  of  married  ladies,  who  worm  themselves  into  their  confi- 
dence, and,  by  affording  a  false  hope,  induce  them  to  propose,  an  act  of  pre- 
cipitancy which  in  many  cases  ends  in  rejection.  To  sensitive  minds,  such  a 
catastrophe  proves  a  severe  infliction ;  they  betake  themselves  at  once  to  the 
club,  and  never  can  be  induced  to  tempt  their  fate  again  ;  while  others,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  little  daunted,  continue  to  try  their  fortune, 
and,  as  habit  reconciles  us  to  every  thing,  learn  to  think  nothing  of  being 
juwaubed. 


THE  SHOOTING  STARS. 

Berger !  tu  dit  que  notre  ^oile 
R6gle  DOS  Joura,  et  brille  aux  cieux. 
Oui*  mon  enfant !  mals  de  ion  voile 
La  nuit  la  derobe  k  not  yeux. 
Berger!  siir cet azure tranquille 
De  lire  on  te  croit  le  secret ; 
Quelle  est  ceUe  6loi]e  qui  file. 
Qui  file,  filet  et  disparalt  ? 

Berangar* 

**  Shepherd !  thou  say*st  that  our  star  doth  keep 

Bright  vigil  o'er  us  in  the  skies.'* 
«  Yes,  my  child,  but  the  curtain  deep 

Of  darkness  hides  it  from  our  eyes." 
<*  Shepherd  !  upon  this  placid  heaven, 

The  secret  thou  canst  read,  they  say  ; 
What  glittering  star  is  that  which  shooU, 

Which  shoots,  and  dies  away  ?" 

"  My  son  !  a  mighty  lord  expires, 

His  star  of  glory  falls  ; 
But  now  the  shout  of  a  hundred  lyres 

Uprose  from  his  rejoicing  halls. 
Happy  he,  for  still  he  slumbers. 

Silent  as  the  minstrera  lay.*'— 
**  But  look — another  star  that  shoots^ 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away !" 
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*'  A  gent]«  ladj,  pure  and  bright ! 

How  precious  to  the  houI  thou  art ! 
Thrice  bappj  girl — this  very  night 

Hope  daoceth  in  thy  lover *s  heart ; 
The  wreath  about  thy  bead  is  bound. 

Already  gleams  the  long  array.** — 
**  But  see,  another  star  that  shoots. 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !** 

*'  My  child  !  it  is  the  vanishing  star 

or  a  mighty  Prince's  son  ; 
His  cradle  of  purple  shone  afar, 

But  his  little  race  is  run— 
The  flatterer's  poisonous  milk  of  praise 

His  breast  shall  not  betray.**— 
**  But,  lo !  another  star  that  shoots, 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !*' 

*<  My  son !  what  a  gloomy  flame ! 

Tbe  star  of  a  Favourite  dies, 
Who  knew  not  Pity's  gentle  name, 

Laughed  at  the  sorrow  in  our  eyes ; 
Tbe  parasite  batb  cast  aside 

His  portrait  to  decay." — 
•*  But  look  again — another  star. 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !" 

*•  Alas,  my  child  !   we  well  may  wet-p, 

A  Father  from  tbe  land  baih  past ; 
A  Father's  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep, 

His  liberal  band  is  shut  at  last ; 
This  very  evening  to  his  door 

Widow  and  orphan  took  their  way." — 
**  But  see,  another  stir  once  more. 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !" 

**  A  monarch  passeth  from  the  earth — 

But  go,  my  son,  and  guard  thy  breast, 
That  ever  clearly  in  thy  heart 

May  shine  the  Star  of  Rest ; 
Lest,  burning  idly,  at  thy  death 

Haply  the  passers.by  may  say — 
*  'Tis  but  a  vanishing  star  that  slioots. 

That  shoots,  and  dies  awayl'  " 
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ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  GUJERAT. 

Mb.  Wathen,  Persian  secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal*  the  contents  of  some  inscriptions  oo 
copper-plates  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  in  an  ancient  character,  un- 
known to  the  learned  on  that  side  of  India,  but  which,  by  the  help  of  the  keys 
published  in  the  Society's  Journal,  he  has  been  able  to  decypher  and  exhibit  io 
the  modern  Devanagari  character.  They  turn  out  to  be  both  grants  of  lands 
to  priests;  one  about  1,500  years  old,  the  other  some  hundred  years  subse- 
quent. Tbey  are  curious,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  some  names  and  dates 
which  coincide  with  and  confirm  certain  historical  facts.  The  character,  Mr. 
Wathen  thinks,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  more  ancient  one  which  is  found 
in  the  caves  of  Kaneri,  Carli,  and  Verula  (Ellora),  and  resembles  that  of  th*- 
cave-inscription  decyphered  by  Sir  C.  Wilkins,  in  the  As.  Res  ,  vol.  i.  "  One 
original  character,  being  that  found  in  the  caves,  appears  to  have  first  existed 
throughout  the  western  parts  of  India,  that  is,  in  the  Dakhan,  Konkan,  Guje- 
r^t,  and  perhaps  more  generally.  It  seems  to  have  undergone  gradual  changes, 
until,  about  two  centuries  subsequent  to  the  aeras  of  Vicra'maditya  and  Saliva'- 
hana,  an  alphabet  nearly  similar,  or  identical  with  that  at  present  noticed, 
would  appear  to  have  been  introduced.*'  Analogies  have  been  perceived  be- 
tween the  ancient  Indian  character  and  those  of  Tibet,  Java,  and  Siam.f 

In  the  first  inscription,  as  well  as  in  the  second,  the  origin  of  tbis  dynasty  is 
traced  to  Bhatarca  Sen4pati,  who  is  said  to  have  established  his  power  by 
signal  bravery  and  prowess :  his  capital,  named  Valabhipura,^  is  also  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  first  grant ;  both  the  founder  of  this  sovereignty,  and  two 
first  successors,  did  not  take  the  title  of  '  king,'  but  Sertapaiiy  or  '  general,* 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  were  under  a  paramount  sovereign,  by 
whom  the  province  of  Gujer&t  was  committed  to  their  charge;  and  it  is  stated 
in  the  description  of  the  fourth  prince  of  this  family,  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
royal  dignity  by  "  the  great  monarch,  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  entire  world," 
meaning  India.  The  third  in  succession  to  him,  named  Sridhara  Sena,  would 
appear  to  have  thrown  off  all  dependence  on  this  paramount  sovereign  of 
Ujayana  or  Kanouj  ;  for,  by  the  date  of  the  first  inscription,  the  Valabbi  Sam- 
vat,  or  sera,  would  appear  to  have  been  instituted  in  his  reign,  its  date  being 
Samvat  nine :  this  circumstance  induced  the  belief,  at  first,  that  the  aera  re- 
ferred to  was  that  of  Vicramaditya,  until,  on  referring  to  the  first  volume  of 
Tod's  Rdjasfhan,  the  existence  of  a  Surya-vansa  dynasty  in  Gujerat,  whose 
capital  was  Valabhipura,  and  title  *  Bhatarca,'  and  also  of  a  Samvat,  or  sera, 
peculiar  to  those  kings,  as  proved  by  Jaina  legends,  and  inscriptions  found  at 
SoronMh,  Pattan,  &c.,  shewed  that  these  grants  must  belong  to  those  princes 
and  their  aera  alone. 

Colonel  Tod  established,  from  the  materials  already  mentioned,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  his  work,^  the  following  historical 
data : — 

*'  1.  The  emigration  of  a  prince  named  Keneksen,  of  the  Surya-vansa,  or 
race  of  the  sun,  from  Koshalajl  desha,  and  his  establishing  himself  in  Gujeriit 
about  A.D.  144. 

•  The  comrounication  appeftre  In  the  JourniU  of  the  Sodety. 

f  We  are  glad  to  find,  from  Mr  Prinsep't  note  on  this  paper,  that  there  it  aome  reMon  io  expect  a 
comprdtenalvepalsographlcal  ubie  of  characters,  whkh  will  prove  of  great  utility. 
i  In  Pracrit,  it  it  written  with  a  fr,  '*  Balabhi." 
S  See  the  chapter  entitled  *'  Annalt  of  Mewftr.**  |  The  preMQt  Oude. 
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**  t.  The  institution  of  an  sera,  called  the  Valabhi  Samvat,  by  his  successors, 
who  became  the  independent  kings  of  Gujer^t :  the  first  year  of  which  era  was 
the  375th  of  Vicramaditya,  or  A.D.  319. 

"  3.  The  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Valabhi  princes  by  a  barbarian 
force,  the  destruction  of  their  capital  Valabhipura,  in  A.D.  5S4,  and  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Gujerat,  most 
probably  at  first  to  Sidhapura,  about  A.D-  554 

"  The  inscriptions  confirm,  in  a  singular  manner,  these  several  epochs.  The 
first  inscription  is  dated  9th  Valabhi  Samvat,  corresponding  with  384  of  Vicra- 
D^ditya,  and  A.D.  328. 

**  Now,  allowing  twenty  years  for  the  average  reign  of  the  six  princes  of  the 
first  inscription,  this  will  give  129  years  for  the  interval  between  Sridhara 
Seoa,  in  whose  reign  this  aera  may  be  supposed  to  have  commenced,  and 
Bhatarca  Sena|iati,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  which  will  place  him  as  having 
lived  in  A.D.  190,  or  within  forty-six  years  of  the  time  specified  by  Tod,  as  that 
of  Keneksen*s  establishment  in  Gujerat.  That  Bhatarca  was  a  family  title,  and 
not  the  real  name  of  this  chief,  is  shewn  by  its  being  alone  used  in  the  seals 
affixed  to  both  the  inscriptions. 

"  From  the  second  inscription,  we  have  a  long  line  of  princes,  the  last  of 
whom,  Siladitya  Musalli,  would  appear,  from  an  allusion  therein,  to  have  re- 
moved the  capital  to  Sidhapura. 

**  Taking  the  number  of  kings,  whose  names  are  given  subsequent  to  Sridhara 
Sena,  the  founder  of  the  Valabhi  sera,  at  twelve,  and  the  length  of  their  reigns 
at  an  average  of  twenty  years  each,  this  calculation  will  shew  a  term  of  about 
240  or  more  years  to  have  elapsed  from  this  time,  to  that  of  Siladitya 
Musalli  of  Sidhapura,  or  A.D.  559,  about  thirty-five  years  af^er  the  sack  of 
Valabhipura  by  the  barbarians. 

"  On  referring  to  the  list  of  kings,  another  of  the  name  of  Siladitya,  it  will 
be  seen,  just  preceded  the  prince  who  made  the  grant  contained  in  the  second 
inscription,  whose  reign  will  thus  approximate  to  A.D.  524,  stated  in  the  Jaina 
legends  to  be  the  date  when  the  capital  was  surprised  by  a  foreign  army.  From 
the  same  source,  also,  we  find  the  name  of  the  prince,  who  then  reigned,  to 
have  been  Sil&ditya,  as  above. 

"  These  coincidences  are  curious,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of 
those  fragments  of  early  Hindu  history,  which  Tod  has  so  carefully  collected. 

**  The  Jaina  historical  legends  all  mention  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  and 
their  aera,  the  Valabhi  Samvat ;  the  capital,  from  its  geogra|)hical  position, 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  Byzantium  of  Ptolemy ;  its  kings  were  of  the 
dynasty  called  by  foreigners  the  Balhlira,  which  may  have  been  a  corruption  of 
the  title  Bhatarca,*  or  derived  from  the  adjoining  district  of  Bhala,  and  Raior 
prince ;  the  absurd  manner  in  which  Hindu  names  were,  and  still  are,  corrupted 
by  the  Arabs  and  other  foreigners,  may  easily  account  for  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  real  names  with  their  corruptions. 

"It  is  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Valabhi- 
pura, that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  conquered  by  a  Mhlechha,  or  Bactro- 
lodian  army,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  came  from  a  Bactrian  kingdom  then 
existing,  in  which  were  probably  comprised  the  present  M61tan,  Sindh,  Cachha, 
and  perhaps  many  other  provinces ;  whether  this  state  became  subsequently 
divided  into  several  petty  principalities,  one  of  which  held  the  southern  part 
of  Sindh  and  Cachha,  is  a  query  which  remains  to  be  solved;  the  southern 
part  of  Sindh,  however,  has  been  known,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  by  the 
•  Bhatmrem  lltenUy  means  •  cherishing  sun ;'  it  is  «  roysl  title. 
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appellation  of  Lar,  which  would  be  in  Sanscrit  Larica :  now  the  kingdom  of 
Larike  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Ptolemy,  but  is  made  to  comprise  the  coast 
of  Gujerat,  which  might  have  been  conquered  by  it ;  the  strongest  fact  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory  is,  that  mmy  Bactro-Indian  coins,  with  the  head  of  the 
prince,  evidently  of  inferior  Greek  workmanship,  something  similar  to  those 
found  at  the  Manikyala  Tope,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Cachha,  and  in  parts  of  Saurashtra.* 

^  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  it  is  from  this  very  family  of  Valabhipura, 
that  the  legends  of  the  present  ranas  of  Udayapur  COodipoor)  deduce  their 
descent.  x 

*'  After  reigning  some  years  in  the  north  of  Gujerat,  the  power  of  the 
dynasty  was  destroyed,  its  kingdom  dismembered,  and  the  city  of  Anhalwara 
Pattan  became  the  capital,  under  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  theChawura  and 
Chalukia  {vulgo  Solanki)  races. 

*'  Both  of  these  grants  convey  fields  to  brahmans  as  religious  gifts.  The 
lands  granted  in  the  second  inscription  are  stated  to  be  situated  in  Saurashtra, 
and  the  donees  are  said  to  have  come  from  Girinagara  (Jiinagur  or  Girnal),  and 
to  have  settled  at  Sidhapura. 

**  Two  facts,  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  these  grants,  are, — first,  the 
measure  of  land  being  square  paces;  and  the  other,  the  existence  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  :  one  of  the  princes  is  named  as  being  of  that  sect. 

'*  In  the  course  of  antiquarian  researches  in  India,  we  cannot  but  remark  the 
▼ery  opposite  course  pursued  by  the  Jainas  and  the  Brahmans,  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  legends ;  the  Brahmans  are  accused  by  the  Jainas  of 
having  destroyed,  wherever  they  gained  the  supremacy,  all  the  historical  books 
in  existence,  which  related  facts  anterior  to  the  Musalman  conquest ;  and  we 
certainly  do  not  find  in  the  Dakhan,  and  other  countries  which  have  been  long 
under  their  exclusive  influence,  anything  whatever  prior  to  that  period ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jainas  have  treasured  up  in  their  libraries  every 
historical  legend  and  fragment  that  could  be  preserved  by  them. 

''  May  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the  Brahmans,  sensible  of  the  great  changes 
introduced  by  themselves,  to  serve  their  own  avaricious  purposes,  in  the 
Hindu  worship,  at  the  aera  of  the  Musalman  conquest,  neglected  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  historical  works  which  then  existed ;  for  as  no  king  of  their  own 
faith  remained,  and  their  nobles  and  learned  men  must  have  lost  their  power 
and  influence,  no  one  was  left  who  took  any  interest  in  their  preservation ;  and 
it  appears  probable,  that,  at  such  period,  the  Puranat  were  altered,  and  the 
novel  practices  now  existing  introduced,  to  enable  these  wily  priests  still  to 
extort  from  the  superstition  of  the  people  what  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  pious  munificence  of  their  own  kings. 

*'The  Jainas,  indeed,  assert,  that  the  Puranai  are  mere  historical  works;  that 
Parasur4ma,  Uamachandra,  Krishna,  &c.  were  merely  great  kings,  who  reigned 
in  Oude  and  other  places,  and  have  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  divinity. 

**  It  may  tend  to  confirm  this  theory,  when  we  consider,  that  all  the  great 
reformers  of  the  Hindu  religion,  whose  doctrines  and  whose  expositions  of  that 
faith  are  now  followed,  flourished  about  the  same  period,  when  India  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  invasions  of  those  ferocious  and  fanatical  barbarians,  the 
Arabs,  the  Turks,t  and  Afghans,  or  from  500  to  800  years  back ;  Sankara 
A'charya,  Valabha  A'ch&rya,  and  Ramanuja  A'chdrya,  are  all  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  those  periods. 

*  SaurAshtni,  or  the  region  of  the  worshippers  of  the  sun,  comprued  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  at 
present  called  Kathiawar.  f  By  Turks,  I  mean  natives  of  Central  Asia. 
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*'  The  great  Hioclu  sovereignties  falling  to  pieces,  it  became  impossible  to 
perform  sacrifices  requiring  such  prodigious  expenditure,*  the  kings  of  foreign 
£iitb  no  longer  ruling  by  the  shastras,  no  check  existed  tu  the  intermixture  of 
castes :  hence  the  Warna  Sankara ;  the  Kshetriyas  overcame,  and,  fleeing  from 
their  foes,  emigrated  into  various  parts,  laid  down  the  warlike  profession,  and 
engaged  in  civil  and  commercial  pui suits:  hence  the  present  Kshetri,  the 
Prabhi,  the  Bhatti,  &c.,  once  warriors,  now  scribes  and  merchants ;  the  Brah- 
mans  then,  to  raise  themselves,  and  degrade  the  other  castes,  invented  the 
fable  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Kshetriya  tribe  by  Parasurama — a  thing 
in  itself  incredible ;  but  which  story  enabled  them  to  substitute  the  Puranat 
for  the  Vedasy  in  conducting  the  sacred  offices,  as  connected  with  those  classes. 

*•  Further,  if  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  many  of  the  present  most  popular 
incarnations,  as  worshipped  in  Western  India,  we  shall  no  doubt  trace  them 
to  the  eera  when  the  Purdruu  were  interpolated  and  converted  from  mere  histo- 
rical legends  into  books  of  scripture.  A  new  impetus  was  thus  given  to  super* 
ttition  by  the  discovery  of  these  supposed  miraculous  emanations  of  Siva, 
Yisbou,  and  Ganesa,  in  the  shape  of  Khundeh  Rao,f  Wittoba,  and  the  Chincb- 
wara  Ganapati. 

*'  That  great  changes  were  introduced,  about  the  period  of  the  Musalman 
invasion,  into  the  practices  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  that  many,  as  they  now 
exist,  are  far  different  to  what  they  were  previous  to  that  aera,  are  facts  which 
will  become  better  known  and  ascertained,  as  the  ancient  history  of  the  country 
becomes  more  cleared  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  at  present  involved." 

List   of  KingM  of  the  Vaiabhi  or  Balhdra  Dynasty^  as  found  in  the  Two 

Inscriptions, 

A.D.  144  or  100     1.  Senapali  Bhatarca. 

2.  Dhara  Sena. 

X  Maharaja  Drona  Sinha. 

4.  Dhruva  Sena,  I. 

5.  Dharapattah. 
it,  Griha  Sena. 

A  D.  300  74  Srldhara  Sena,  I  § 

8.  Siladitya,  I. 

9.  Charagriha,  I. 

10.  Sridhara  Sena,  II. 

11.  Dhruva  Sena,  II. 

12.  Sridhara  Sena,  II. 

13.  Siladitya,  II. 

At  this  part  of  the  copper-plate  the  writing  is  so  obliterated,  that  the  names 
of  two  or  three  princes  cannot  be  made  out. 

16.  Maharaja  Charagriha,  II. 
A.D.  524  17.  Siladitya,  III. 

AD.  559  18.  Siladitya  Musalli,  IV. 

The  first  two  princes  have  the  title  "  Senapati "  alone.  All  those  subsequent 
to  No.  3,  "  Mah6r&ja."  The  whole  had  the  title  of  "  Sri  Bhatarca."  and  the 
device  on  their  banner  was  the  "  Nandi,"  or  sacred  bull  of  Siva,  as  appears 
from  the  seals  attached  to  both  inscriptions. 

*  Swcfaai  Affaonedha,  4ec:  ootwIthftimdingtheatterUaDsof  thelmdtmaxisthattheMiacrlfioesoftbe 
hone,  Ax.  have  been  abolished  in  Uiii  KaU-yuga,  we  find  ixutances  of  their  perfonnances  recorded  In 
inscriptioDc  of  800  yean  and  later  date. 

t  TbMB  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Mahratta  country,  their  temples  being  at  J^ry,  Pundarpur,  and 
Chindiwaff. 

t  These  seven  are  from  the  first  inscription,  the  following  from  the  sca>nd  inscription. 

I  A.D.  319.    In  hb  reign,  the  Vaiabhi  era  is  supposed  to  have  commenced.  r^  OOqIp 


(     112    ) 
ON  FISH  FALLING  IN  RAIN. 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 

Sir  : — It  is  no  very  unfrequent  thing  to  find  in  the  Atiatie  JourruU,  as  weU 
as  in  papers  connected  with  the  East,  accounts  of  fish  having  fallen  from  ike 
clouds,  in  rain ;  and  the  subject  is  well  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  aud  spe- 
culation, in  order  to  explain  so  strange  a  phenomenon.  I  believe  that,  with 
many  scientific  men  in  Europe,  the  fact  has  been  doubted  or  altogether  dis- 
beh'eved,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  accounts  of  meteorites,  or  stones  from  the 
sky,  were  once  looked  upon  as  mere  fables  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
As  in  this  latter  case,  however,  the  fact  has  been  long  since  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  although  the  cause  yet  remains  (and  may  long  remain)  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation ;  so,  also,  in  the  former,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  subject  is  do 
longer  a  matter  of  question ;  and  that  it  only  requires  an  accumulation  of 
well-authenticated  facts,  and  of  attentive  observations,  to  account  for  what, 
at  first  sight,  seems  startling  and  almost  incredible. 

1  have,  for  several  years,  been  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  making  inquiries 
as  to  this  fact,  from  men  who  have  been  long  in  India;  and,  although  I  have 
never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  any  individual  who  could  speak  to  it, 
from  direct  personal  knowledge,  as  having  had  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
occurrence ;  yet  I  have  rarely  met  with  any  one  who  had  not  heard  of  it ;  and, 
in  some  few  cases,  I  have  even  attained  all  but  ocular  proof  of  the  point  in 
question.  In  the  idea  that  there  can  be  no  method  more  likely  to  elicit  fresh 
evidence,  on  this  curious  question,  than  by  addressing  your  numerous  Indian 
readers,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  the 
following  reflexions  on  the  subject  at  your  disposal. 

In  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  July  1834  (p  176),  we  are  told  that  "The  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  contains  a  body  of  evidence,  which  seems  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  fact,  of  the  falling  of  fish,  from  the  sky,  during  rains.  Nine 
natives  of  respectability  have  deposed  to  their  seeinf^  a  large  number  of  fish 
fall,  and  picking  them  up;*'  and  the  writer  adds,  "  I  was  as  incredulous  as 
my  neighbours,  until  I  once  found  a  small  fish,  which  had  apparently  been  alive 
when  it  fell,  in  the  brass  funnel  of  my  pluviometer  at  Benares,  which  stood  on 
an  isolated  stone  pillar,  raised  five  feet  above  the  ground,  in  my  garden." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  peruse  the  evidence  above  alluded  to,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society;  but  if  the  fact  stated  by  the  above  writer  is  to  be  de- 
pended on  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  the  fact  of  fish  sometimes  fall- 
ing in  rain,  in  India,  may  be  looked  upon  as  fully  established. 

The  following  account  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  as  being  lately  cut  from  a 
newspaper;  but  not  having  the  exact  date  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  it : — "  A 
correspondent  of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  at  Bengal,  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars of  a  fall  of  fish,  which  happened  on  the  IJth  of  May  last,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Allahabad.  '  The  zemindars  of  the  village  have  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which  are  confirmed  by  other  accounts.  About  noon,  the 
wind  being  from  the  west,  and  a  few  distant  clouds  visible ;  a  blast  of  high 
wind,  accompanied  with  much  dust,  which  changed  the  atmosphere  to  a  red- 
dish hue,  came  on.  The  blast  appeared  to  extend  in  breadth  400  yards*  (It 
may  here  be  observed,  that  this  description  gives  much  the  idea  of  a  passing 
whirlwind) ;  '  choppers  were  carried  off,  and  trees  blown  down.  When  the 
storm  had  passed  over,  they  found  the  ground,  south  of  the  village,  to  the 
extent  of  two  bigahs,  strewed  with  fish,  in  number  not  less  than  3,000  or 
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4,M.  l%efish  were  all  of  the  Ckalwa  species  {dopea  cuUraU^  Shakespear's 
Dictionary),  «  »pan  <tr  leu  in  length,  and  from  one  and-a-half  to  half  a  seer  in 
we^ht  When  found,  they  were  all  dead  and  dry.  Ckatwajith  arefomndin 
lie  tenki  and  rwere  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nearest  tank,  in  which  there  is 
wsler,  isahout  balf-a-mile  south  of  the  village;'  (the  wind  is  said  to  have  been 
yroai  the  west ;)  '  the  Jumna  runs  about  three  miles  south  of  the  Tillage ;  the 
Ganges  fourteen  miles  N.  by  E«  The  fish  were  not  eaten ;  it  is  said  that,  ia 
the  pan,  they  turned  into  blood,'  " 

It  is  such  impossibilities  as  we  find  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  abore 
otherwise  clear  account,  that  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  such  statements, 
when  coming  perhaps  from  uninformed  natives,  and  unsupported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  intelligent  Europeans.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  above  account 
seems  to  bear  the  appearance  of  truth.  We  find,  however,  no  mention  made 
of  ram.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  but  a  few  distant 
ckwda ;  and  the  blast  appears  to  have  been  heavily  charged  with  dust,  from 
which  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  fish  that  fell  were  both  dead  and  drt/, 

"  On  June  15th,  1834  (or  5),  was  read  before  the  Linnaean  Society  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Smith,  dated  Moradabad,  July  20th,  18S9,  address- 
ed to  a  friend  in  Somersetshire,  giving  an  account  of  a  number  of  fish  that 
had  fallen  in  a  shower  at  that  place.  That  lady  states  that  many  were  ob- 
served by  her  from  the  windows  of  her  house,  springing  aboui  upon  the  grass, 
ioMDediately  after  the  storm.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  one 
of  the  fish,  taken  from  life  at  the  moment,  which  represents  a  small  species 
of  c^prinus,  two  indies  and  a-quarter  long,  green  above,  silvery  white  below, 
with  a  broad  lateral  line,  bright  red." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  above  interesdng  statement  does  not  mention 
whether  the  fish  (which,  from  there  being  only  one  drawing,  we  are  to  pre- 
nune  were  all  of  one  kind)  were  common  to  the  neighbouring  waters. 

I  have  lately  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  this  subject  with  a  gentle- 
nan  who  has  spent  many  years  in  India,  and  who  speaks  of  having  of^n  heard 
this  matter  discussed  among  Europeans,  and  various  opinions  broached,  both 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  (ket,  and  its  cause.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked 
io  paru  of  the  country  far  from  rivers,  where  tanks  are  constructed  at  great 
expense,  hollowed  and  embanked  on  the  solid  ground,  and  only  supplied  with 
^nurfrom  the  douds,  that  fish  are  not  long  in  appearing  where  no  such  fish 
have  been  liberated  by  man.  In  the  ditches  and  puddles  of  the  country,  which 
are  for  months  together  quite  parched  and  dry,  and  only  filled  after  heavy  rains, 
little  fish  are  alao  fiiequendy  observed.  This  gentleman  states,  that,  although 
he  never  actnaUj  sawfish  fali  in  rain,  yet  he  has  frequently  remarked  fish 
HI  situations,  immediately  afler  heavy  rains,  where  he  thinks  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been,  except  by  falling  wUh  the  rain.  He  more  particularly  men- 
tioned two  instances,  which  struck  him  forcibly ;  one  in  which  he  saw  fish  in 
pools  of  water  on  the  high  road,  while  travelling  from  Barrackpore  to  Calcutta ; 
the  other  in  an  excavation  at  the  side  of  a  road,  and  close  to  a  village,  which 
hole  was  usually  quite  dry,  and  which  was  a  common  receptacle  for  rubbish. 
He  does  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  kinds  of  fish  seen  on  these  occa- 
999%  but  says  that  they  were  a  small  flattish  fish  (somewhat  resembling  the 
Sarfinia),  about  an  inch  and-a-half  long;  and  either  the  chilwah  (or  chahoah, 
Ukk  called  in  the  former  account),  or  a  fish  much  resembling  it.  This  is  a 
tittd  commonly  known  in  India  as  a  delicacy,  being  served  on  skewers  made 
iir  lite  purpose. 

Weeertainly  cannot  wonder  that  new  tanks  are  speedily  furnished  with  ^, 
AMtJaurn.N.S.Voh.2{).^o.lS.  Q^^8^^ 
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if  even  the  temporary  puddles  on  the  roads  are  sometimei  supplied  with  tbcmv 
Nor  can  we  well  doubt,  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  really  do  fall,  at  i» 
generally  supposed,  in  rain  from  the  clouds.  But  we  must  not  hence  suppose 
that  this  is  an  every-day  occurrence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  rare  that  eveir 
the  natives  seem  to  regard  it  as  extraordinary.  One  of  the  ideas  which  are 
broached  in  opposition  to  that  of  their  falling  with  rains  is,  that  in  the  ditchea 
or  ponds  which  are  dry  during  the  hot  months,  these  little  fish  may  possibly 
have  the  power  of  burying  themselves  deep  in  the  mud,  and  of  again  issuing 
out  on  the  fall  of  rain,  9^  earth-worm»  are  known  to  sink  themselves  six  or 
seven  feet  down,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  our  winter  frosts.  Another  idea  br 
that  the  ground  may  be  impregnated  with  spawn,  which  is  quickly  matured  in  a 
tropical  climate.  Both  of  these  ideas  seem  far-fetched  and  improbable,  dot 
will  either  of  them  account  for  fish  being  found  on  dry  land  after  rain. 

Supposing  it  then  admitted,  that  fish  actually  fall /rom /A^  i^^  in  run,  the 
next  and  greatest  question  is  as  to  how  they  got  there  f  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
evidence  seems  to  prove,  that  such  fish  either  are  often  alive  when  they  fiill^ 
or  soon  recover  in  the  puddles,  tanks,  or  ditches  into  which  they  are  speedily 
drained ;  we  have  proof  to  demonstration  that  they  cordd  not  have  been  long 
out  of  iheirnative  element.  Few  will  argue  that  the  clouds  form  an  element  in 
which  either  the  weight  of  the  fish,  however  small,  could  be  sustained,  or  their 
lives  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  even  supposing  them  by  whatever  means 
to  be  so  suspended  in  mid-air.  None  but  ill-informed  persons  can  now  suppose, 
as  was  once  done,  that  the  clouds  are  composed  of  water  in  the  same  fluent 
state  as  when  they  discharge  moisture  in  rain.  Many  travellers,  myself  amongst 
the  number,  have  risen  into  the  clouds,  passed  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  tlirm,  at  the  expense  of  such  dampness  as  any  other  fog  occasions, 
and  have  at  length,  in  Alpine  regions,  reached /ar  above  them,  a  pure  and  satiny 
region,  from  whence  they  appeared  like  a  vast  sea  of  wool  or  cotton,  with  the 
mbimtain-tops  protruding  and  resembling  islands  in  this  woolly  ocean.  Clouds 
are  mere  vapours,  composed  it  is  true  of  water,  but  so  divided  as  to  have  the 
nature  rather  of  arial  than  of  aqueous  fluidity.  They  only  fall  in  rain  wheD 
condensed  by  cold  into  drops,  which  thus  become  too  heavy  to  resist  the  com- 
mon  laws  of  gravity,  and  are,  therefore,  impelled  towards  the  earth  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  their  size.  Now,  in  passing  through  clouds  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  however  dense,  were  we  ta  throw  up  into  the  air  such  little  fish  as  are 
now  the  subject  in  question,  they,  being  much  heavier  than  many  united  drop* 
of  rain,  could  not  fm\  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  gravity,  and  would 
instantly  fell  to  the  ground.  In  like  manner  seems  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  it» 
own  weight,,  the  idea  that  fish  could  remain  suspended  in  clouds  in  the  state 
we  commonly  see  them,  and  be  discharged  in  common  rain.  Therefore^  ereo 
supposing  the  powers  of  evaporation  (by  which  alone  they  could  be  elerated 
under  common  circumstances)  to  be  sufficiently  great  in  the  tropics  to  suck  up 
fish  in  vapours  from  fens  or  tanks,  we  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  gravity  to- 
suppose  that  such  vapours,  under  the  form  of  clouds,  are  capable  of  sustain* 
ing  them.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  fish  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length  can  be- 
raised  into  the  air  by  any  powers  of  evaporation,  even  under  a  tropical  sun^ 
It  is  fiir  from  impossible  (|t  may  be  even  probable),  that  animalcules  of  many 
minute  sorts  may  be  so  sucked  up  and  kept  in  life  in  the  minute  subdivision* 
of  evaporized  water;  and  that  the  well-known  fact  may  thus  be  accounted  for, 
of  pure  distilled  water  being  soon  fitrnished  with  these  minute  beings,  if  isola- 
ted and  freely  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air.  I  have  frequently  considered 
this  as  a  possible  cause  of  mal-aria  in  fenny  regions,  uikler>a  hotisun.     But 
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neh  fith  as  are  now  in  question  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  this  man-* 
oer.  If  they  are  not  raised,  therefore,  in  the  common  and  tranquil  state  of 
nature,  we  must  necessarily  look  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  some  more 
•ecatiomd  and  more  powerful  mechanism. 

The  only  explanation  that  occurs  to  me  as  probable  is,  that  they  are  sucktd 
tip,  together  with  considerable  bodies  of  water,  from  rivers  or  Unks,  by 
the  Tortex  of  such  whirlwinds  as  commonly  occasion  water'SpoviSt  both  at 
sea  and  on  land ;  that  they  are  thus  sustained  against  the  opposing  laws  of 
gravity,  by  so  violent  an  action ;  are  forced  to  accompany  the  sweeping  tem- 
pest, and  are  at  length  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  perhaps  no 
very  great  distance  from  their  native  waters.  On  suggesting  this  idea  to  the 
gentleman  already  alluded  to,  he  immediately  stated,  as  in  some  degree  sup- 
porting it,  that  whirlwinds  are  extremely  common  in  India,  and  so  powerful 
as  to  raise  prodigious  columns  of  dust  into  the  air,  which  are  driven  along  to  a 
great  distance.  We  have  all  seen  examples,  on  a  small  scale,  of  such  whiri- 
winds  even  in  England.  They  always  occur  in  very  hot  weather  and  generally 
ID  calm  days ;  and  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity,  and  in  a  very  sheltered  garden  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
seeing  a  quantity  of  clothes,  which  had  been  spread  to  dry  on  a  smooth  bow- 
fing^reen,  suddenly  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  some  of  the  arti- 
tles  carried  up  into  the  air  so  high,  as  to  be  nearly  lost  to  view.  They  were 
watched  by  myself  and  others  for  upwards  of  halC-an-hour,  and  were  found, 
next  day,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  instance  already  mentioned,  as 
having  occurred  near  Allahabad,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  tempest 
of  this  description,  but  on  a  scale  more  proportioned  to  the  greater  heat  olf 
that  climate.  It  is  true  that  rain  is  not  mentioned  in  that  account,  but  it  may 
«ot  have  been  wanting,  nevertheless,  although  perhaps  expended  before  the 
fish  reached  the  ground.  The  account  of  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  living  Bsh  which  she 
JM9  fall  on  the  grass  at  Moradabad,  in  July  1829,  is  also  highly  corroborative 
of  this  idea  in  certain  points.  The  shower  is  there  called  a  ttorm,  bespeaking 
great  severity ;  and  the  fish  having  been  seen  living  when  they  fell  on  the  grass, 
plainly  proves  that  they  could  not  have  been  long  out  of  some  neighbouring 
tank  or  river.  In  one  thing  all  accounts  seem  to  agree,  viz,  as  to  the  fish  being 
invariably  itnall,  and  as  we  know  that  prodigious  shoals  of  such  small  fish 
fi'equently  swim  near  the  surface  of  waters,  especially  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  we  can  have  less  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  possibilUi/  of  numbers 
of  them  being  sucked  up,  if  a  violent  whirlwind  or  water-spout  should  chance 
to  pass  over  them. 

lean,  at  present,  conceive  no  other  mode  by  which  to  account  for  such 
hoifies  {especialli/  ^  in  lift)  falling  from  the  sky.  I  do  not  offer  it,  however, 
as  more  than  an  idea,  and  requiring  the  corroboration  of  acute  observers  of 
the  atmospheric  phenomena  in  India.  It  may  perhaps  further  tend  to  an  ex- 
pltnation  of  this  point,  if  I  *  suggest  the  following  heads  of  inquiry,  for  the 
pidance  of  such  as  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  examine  into  the  subject  :— 

1st  To  remark  particularly  the  species  of  the  fish  that  fall ;  whether  they 
are  all  ^  one  kind^  and  especially  if  they  are  such  as  are  common  in  the  waters 
of  the  surrounding  country;  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  clouds, in 
their  common  state,  are  often  driven  to  vast  distances  from  the  countries  in 
^hich  they  may  have  been  drawn  up  in  vapour,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  in 
^ir  discharges  of  rain  such  fish  as  are  common  where  that  rain  chances  to 
^)  if  the  fish  are  raised  into  the  air  by  common  evaporation. 

W.  To  observe  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead,  and,  if  dead,  whether  they 
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appear  to  have  been  so  for  sorae  time.  In  a  hot  climate  they  would  aooo- be- 
come putrid ;  and  we  know,  besides,  that  a  thundery  atmosphere  quickly  taints 
fish  or  meat.  If  they  are  alive^  or  if  they  soon  recover  on  falling  into  water; 
and  if,  combined  with  this,  they  prove  to  be  the  common  fish  of  the  district,  it 
may  be  considered  as  certain  that  they  have  not  been  many  minutes  out  of  their 
native  waters ;  and  also  that  these  waters  cannot  be  at  any  very  great  distance. 
Should  they  prove  to  be  of  a  kind  well  known  in  the  country,  it  would  also  be 
of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  this  species  retamed  life 
after  being  caught  with  a  net ;  and  also  whether  they  could  be  recovered  after 
a  certain  time,  when  apparently  dead.  By  their  greater  or  leu  tenaciousness 
of  life,  we  may  be  in  some  degree  guided  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  their  flight, 
and  the  distance  from  whence  they  may  have  been  brought. 

3d.  To  observe  the  nature  and  degree  of  force  of  the  rain  or  tempest,  in 
which  they  may  fall,  whether  always  violent  and  accompanied  with  wind;  and 
also,  whether,  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  comes,  there  be  any  tank  or 
river  from  which  the  fish  might  have  been  sucked  up  together  with  water. 
This  is  of  material  importance  with  a  view  to  the  theory  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  propose ;  for  no  one,  who  has  seen  the  phenomena  of  water-spouu  at 
ses,  can  doubt  that,  such  small  fish  as  happen  to  be  near  the  surface  at  the 
point  of  contact  would  be  drawn  up  into  the  vortex  together  with  the  water. 

These  are  the  chief  points  which  I  would  suggest  as  worthy  of  observation, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  with  the  combined  attention  of  so  many  observers 
of  nature  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  India,  the  obscurity  in  which  this  curious 
fact  has  hitherto  been  shrouded  may  speedily  be  cleared  away ;  and  should 
these  observations  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  in  the  East,  it  will  be  satisfactory  either  to  have  my  suggestion 
strengthened  by  his  testimony,  or  entirely  set  aside  by  a  clear  statement  of 
opposing  &cts.* 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Geo.  Fairholms. 

JprU  13M,  1836. 

PoitscrvpU — I  have,  since  writing  the  above,  had  an  opportunity  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  F.L.S.,  the  author  of  a  beautiful  work  on  fish,  now 
in  the  course  of  publication,  of  seeing  a  copy  of  the  letter  above  alluded  to 
from  Mrs.  Smith.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  resident  judge  at  Mormdabad. 
The  drawing  of  the  Cyprinus,  which  she  made  from  the  life,  in  18£9,  repre^ 
sents  a  kind  very  common  in  the  Indian  waters.  This  is  known  from  the  pub- 
lished description  of  the  fish  of  the  Ganges.  It  appears  that  this  la^y  speaks 
of  two  occasions  on  which  she  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  fish.  She  thus  writes 
from  Silhet,  July  30, 18^ : — "  Have  you  not  heard  of  its  raining/jA  in  India? 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  men  went  out  and  picked  them  up  during  a  tremen- 
dous storm.  I  saw  them  myself  fi'om  the  window  leaping  about  on  the  grasf, 
while  the  men  were  picking  them  up.  Is  it  possible  that  the  violence  of  the 
rain  may  force  them  out  of  the  river  ?  or  may  they  not  be  drawn  up  by  the 

»  I  have  been  informed  by  respectable  penoos  from  the  ipot,  that  flih  had,  <m  one  oocaalan,  a  few 
yean  ago,  fkUen  near  Dunkald  in  Perthahire  during  a  heavy  shower.  The  late  Dr.  Fotbes,  the  medical 
man  of  the  district  of  DunaToid,  nou  Logienit,  is  said  to  have  picked  up,  immertJataly  afUr  the 
shower,  one  or  more  little  fish,  said  to  be  ^or  (a  kind  common  tai  that  country),  and  about  twoinchas 
kng.  This  was  on  an  devated  spot,  distant  ttom  any  Uke  or  river.  I  have  not  bean  able  to  aatiafy 
myadf  folly  of  the  correctness  of  this  heanaif  evideooa,  but  I  know  no  reason  whatever  to  donbt  k,  as 
the  parties  are  aU  respectable  and  intelligent.  I  think  I  have  soroewhero  read  of  similar  IkllaoC  flah 
occurring  in  Uie  New  World,  and  of  thdr  being  found  alive  in  tanks  on  the  torn  of  the 
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;  loam  or  Ttpour,  andlfidi  down  io  raki  ?  bat  tkat  many  were  springing 
about  on  the  grass  is  most  cettmn.  They  are  small ;  the  largest  I  saw  was 
aboot  the  size  of  a  small  gnc^eon."  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Mrs. 
Smith  speaks  of  **tke  river "  and  of  the  fish  having  probably  belonged  to  it, 
as  she  endeavours  to  account  for  their  having  been  forced  out  of  it  during  the 
storm,  which  is  also  called  *'  tremendous,**  wad,  therefore,  such  as  we  may 
imagine  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  water-spouts. 

The  fish,  of  one  of  which  a  drawing  was  sent,  seem  to  have  fallen  at  Mora- 
dabad  July  29th,  1839.  I  have  also  seen  the  following  notice  which  appeared 
in  a  newspaper :— ^  On  tjie  9th  of  March  1830,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Ula,  in  Argylshire,  after  a  day  of  very  hard  rain,  were  surprised  to  find 
Dambers  of  small  herrings  strewed  over  the  fields,  perfectly  fresh,  and  some 
of  them  exhibiting  signs  of  li/ej* 

In  the  British  Museum,  I  find  a  bottle  containing  two  small  herrings  about 
four  inches  long,  with  the  following  notice  attached :  ^  Found  in  an  arable 
fidd  in  Rosshire,  April  21st,  1828.  Presented  by  Thos.  Allan,  Esq."  (The 
Iste  banker  in  Edinburgh  and  an  eminent  mineralogist  and  collector). 

In  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  vol,  v.  p.  2.  (8vo.  edit.),  it  is  stated  that, 
"  About  Easter  1666,  in  the  parish  of  Stansted,  which  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance fi-om  the  sea  or  any  branch  of  it,  and  a  place  where  there  are  no  fish- 
ponds and  rather  a  scarcity  of  water,  a  pasture-field  was  scattered  all  over 
with  smaUfish,  in  quantity  about  a  bushel,  supposed  to  have  been  rained  down 
from  a  cloud,  there  having  been  at  the  time  a  great  tempest  of  thunder,  rain, 
and  wind.  The  fish  were  about  the  size  of  a  man's  little  finger.  Some  were 
like  small  whitings ;  others  like  sprats,  and  some  smaller  like  smelts.  Several 
of  these  fish  were  shewn  publicly  at  Maidstone  and  Dartford." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  a  few  small  fish  have  been  sent  to  me  by 
s  friend,  as  having  fallen  in  rain,  but  without  mention  either  of  date  or  place. 
Tbey  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  immediately  recognised  them  as  an  Indian 
■pedes  of  the  Periopthalmus,  They  are  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  are 
remarkable  for  a  sucker  below  the  opening  of  the  gills.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  sent  or  brought  to  England  by  some  one  who  had  been  in  India. 

Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  that  the  fry  of  fish  are  generally  observed  near  the 
surface,  as  they  are  incapable  of  sustaining  the  great  pressure  of  deep  water ; 
and  we  have  thus  a  greater  probability  of  the  above  instances  having  occurred 
hy  the  agency  of  violent  hurricanes  or  water-spouts. 
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Chaqoe  fob  que  Ift  DMtlto* 

Quichanodte, 
PiMe  k  flear  d'wu  dui»  ion  vol» 
On  voit  fur  Yeau  qui  i^agite, 

Sortir  vito 
Sod  bMu  pM  et  ioo  beau  ooL 

Fidor  IfMf*. 

Zillmh,  full  of  indolent  pleasure, 

Stoopeth  now,  with  marble  brow, 
Over  the  cahn  and  crystal  water ; 
Never  bath  a  lovelier  daughter. 
With  richer  eyei,  or  sweeter  nsouth, 
From  sunny  east,  or  scented  south, 

Rejoiced  in  more  voluptuous  leisure  I  ^  t 
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Now  with  snowy  foot  she  parteth 

The  waters  blue  of  emtrald  hue,  ; 
Now  in  the  rippling  stream  you  see 
Her  bosom  and  neck  of  ivory ; 
Now,  like  a  wreath  of  lilies  bright, 
Her  radiant  arm  of  cloudless  white. 
Through  the  gilded  water  darteth. 

Let  us  hide,— within  an  hour. 
From  her  watery  bower, 
With  glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye» 
The  Beautiful  will  hasten  by ; 
No  gossamer  veil,  no  shadowy  vest — 
Her  white  arms  crossed  upon  her  breast. 

A  star  gleams  through  the  waves  of  pearl  — 

It  is,  it  is  the  lovely  girl ; 
The  silver  dew  from  every  curl 
Drops  like  a  sparkling  April  rain, 
Making  her  cheeks  of  bloom  look  brighter ; 
But  bark !  the  rustling  leaves  affright  her-— 
The  star  is  gone  again. 

Listen  to  the  voice  that  sighs, 

Like  music  from  the  skies — 
«  If  I  were  a  mighty  queen. 
How  soon  upon  the  flow'ry  green 
A  yellow  marble  bath  for  me 
Should  shine  through  the  boughs  of  the  orangt-tree  ! 

And  I  would  have  a  silken  tent, 

Purple  as  the  element, 
Like  a  vast  flower  spreading  round 
Its  golden  shadow  on  the  ground ; 
And  idly  should  my  limbs  recline, 
(While  warbling  rills  of  water  ran— 
Making  melody  dirine — ) 
Upon  the  perfumed  ottoman. 

i 

Then  might  I  at  the  sultry  hour. 

Within  my  garden  bower. 
Amid  the  balmy  water  play 
All  the  pleasant  summer  day  ; 
Nor  every  moment  fear  to  see. 
Through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tree, 
Two  bold  eyes  turned  that  way.'*  , 

Thus  the  Beauty  spoke,  while  she 

Ever  most  voluptuously 
Upon  the  amorous  bosom  lies 
Of  the  water,  nor  takes  heed 
How  morning  o*er  the  fragrant  mead 
Opens  now  her  glittering  eyes. 
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Inditidcallt^  perhaps,  bo  one  building  in  the  City  of  Palaces,  with 
the  single  eiception  of  Government  House,  possesses  any  particular  claims 
to  the  admiration  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  pnnciples  of 
architecture,  and  who  have  a  taste  for  its  beauties.  Tt  is  as  a  whole  that 
Calcutta  must  be  Tiewed,  since,  in  detail,  numerous  blemishes  may  be  dis- 
covered, affording  abundant  materials  for  the  exercise  of  the  hypercritioism 
which  so  many  persons  affect,  and  furnishing  subject  for  regret  to  the  more 
judicious,  though  perchance  somewhat  fastidious,  spectator.  Bishop  Heber 
passes  the  Town  Hall  with  a  single  remark,  that  it  has  no  merit  beyond  its 
size ;  but,  however  faulty,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  it  adds  a  grand 
feature  to  the  noble  range  of  buildings  which  stretch  along  the  esplanade 
towards  the  river.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  range  of  apartments 
appropriated  to  public  assemblages  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  central  and  principal  saloon  has  the  usual  fault  of 
apartments  of  the  same  description  in  India,  that  of  being  too  long  for  its 
width,  a  blemish  which  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  orchestra  having 
been  erected  at  the  extreme  end :  an  injudicious  selection,  as  the  music  is  in 
consequence  almost  inaudible  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  when  there  is  a 
crowded  assembly  to  assist  in  deadening  the  sound.  The  ball-room  is  di- 
vided, according  to  the  Anglo-Indian  fashion,  by  rows  of  pillars,  marking 
off  a  sort  of  aisle  on  either  side ;  it  is  approached  through  a  handsome  ante- 
chamber, and  leads  into  some  noble  apartments,  where  card-tables  may  be 
placed  or  refreshments  laid  out.  The  entrance-hall  and  the  staircase  are 
wide  and  well-proportioned,  and  the  ornaments  in  good  taste.  Altogether, 
especially  when  illuminated  at  night,  with  the  floods  of  brilliant  light,  which 
all  Indians,  both  anglo  and  native,  delight  to  pour  upon  the  scene,  the 
coup  dcnl  is  very  striking,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  build- 
ing erected  for  the  same  purpose  at  all  approaching  in  splendour  to  the 
public  rooms  of  Calcutta. 

The  Town  Hall  was  built  by  a  Colonel  Garstin,  an  officer  who  specu- 
lated very  largely  in  brick  and  mortar,  and  to  whom  the  seat  of  government 
is  indebted  for  a  great  number  of  those  princely  residencies,  which  have 
justly  entitled  it  to  be  styled  the  City  of  Palaces.  Garstin-buildings^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Town  Hall,  commemorates  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  enterprizing  amid  those  who  so  materially  assisted  in  reclaiming  the 
bog  and  jungle,  which  at  no  very  distant  period  stretched  over  the  most 
fashionable  quarter  of  Calcutta.  It  would  be  an  interesting  employment 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  city  from  the  period  in  which  the  village,  whence 
it  derived  its  name,  Calicata^  was  selected  as  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  British  Government  in  Bengal ;  but  should  there  be  such  a  work  in  ex- 
istence, we  have  no  guide-book  or  picture  of  Calcutta  at  hand^  and  must  be 
content  with  a  very  limited  antiquarian  research.  Originally,  we  are  told 
that,  at  the  time  Calcutta  was  taken  by  Suraja-ud-Dowlah,  there  were  about 
seventy  houses  in  the  town  belonging  to  the  English ;  these  increased  a-pace. 
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but,  for  some  considerable  period^  the  Loll  Bazar,  Cossitollab,  and  Coun- 
cil House-street,  were  considered  to  be  the  most  fasliionable  parts  of  the 
city ;  and,  until  a  comparatively  late  era^  the  site  of  Government  House 
presented  an  even  worse  appearance  than  that  of  the  marshy  wastes  which 
still  inoroach  upon  the  limits  of  Chowringee.  The  progress  of  improve- 
ment  has  levelled  the  huts  and  drained  the  marshes,  which  so  closely  envi« 
roned  the  habitations  of  the  £uropean  residents,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to 
travel  into  the  suburbs  before  we  can  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  when  the  forest  and  the  swamp  occupied  the  ground  now  glitter- 
ing with  buildings  which  have  given  to  Calcutta  a  proud  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  cities  of  modem  times. 

Some  doubts  existed  respecting  the  stability  of  the  Town  Hall  at  the 
period  of  its  erection ;  a  rumour  went  abroad  that  it  was  unsafe,  and  the 
supposed  danger  to  be  incurred  prevented  many  persons  from  patronizing  it 
as  a  place  of  public  resort.  Whether  it  was  strengthened  by  additional 
pillars,  or  the  report  was  discovered  to  be  groundless,  the  writer  has  no 
present  means  of  ascertaining ;  but,  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause, 
the  panic  has  subsided,  and  at  all  times  and  seasons  the  rooms  are  crowded, 
whenever  any  thing  very  attractive  is  held  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or 
public  meeting.  Although  there  is  no  scarcity  of  wood,  bricks,  or  mortar, 
in  Calcutta,  building  is  very  expensive ;  and  the  climate,  in  occasioning  pre* 
mature  decay  to  materials,  which  in  other  countries  would  last  for  a  conside- 
rable  period,  adds  greatly  to  estimates  involving  the  necessity  of  oonstanl 
repair.  Bricks  form  a  small  item  in  the  account,  as  they  are  very  abundant 
and  exceedingly  cheap  in  Calcutta.  In  the  absence  of  stone  and  gravel,  in 
the  alluvial  soil  which  pervades  the  greater  portion  of  Bengal,  they  are  used 
whole,  broken,  and  pounded,  in  the  construction  of  the  roads,  which,  being 
of  a  deep  red,  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Two  or  three  layers  of 
whole  bricks  are  given  to  the  centre  of  these  roads,  lessening  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sides ;  rubbish,  broken  bricks,  and  coarse  sand  are  then  added, 
and  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  pounded  brick,  the  whole  becoming  firm, 
compact,  and  very  durable,  lasting,  it  is  said,  longer  than  those  made  in 
England  with  gravel,  flint,  and  limestone.  However,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  burthens  brought  upon  them  are  not  nearly  so  heavy,  the  native 
hackery  being  a  light  vehicle  compared  to  our  waggons,  and  carrying  of 
course  very  inferior  weights  to  tliose  permitted  by  Act  of  Parliament  at 
home.  The  lime  employed  in  Calcutta  is  imported  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  is  chiefly  brought  down  from  the  Morungs,  whence  it  is  shipped 
in  large  boats,  either  slaked,  or  in  its  quick  state.  As  it  has  to  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance,  never  less  than  three  hundred  miles,  it  does  not  always 
reach  Calcutta  in  great  perfection,  and  is  sometimes  sold  at  a  very  high 
price.  The  lime  thus  obtained  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  comes  from 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  borders  of  Malabar,  which  is  made  from 
shells,  and  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  made  in  Italy,  and  in  some 
parts  of  India,  from  broken  marble,  taking  as  fine  a  polish,  and  furnishing 
decorations  equally  ornamental.     At  Riymhal,  there  is  a  manufacture  of 
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serais,  or  water-boUles,  from  the  refiise  marble,  made  into  lime,  which  is 
ovrioos  and  beautiful ;  but  at  Agra,  where  the  material  is  more  abundant, 
the  interiors  of  many  houses  are  decorated  with  a  variety  of  ornaments 
moulded  from  the  marble  chunamy  which  is  so  much  in  request. 

En^neer  officers  are  usually  the  best  architects  in  India,  and  some  of 
them  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  bricks  of  a  very  superior  kind ;  one 
employed  a  very  ingenious  method  to  render  a  house,  which  he  was  building 
for  himself,  more  than  commonly  durable;  he  constructed  the  whole  of  the 
walls  of  ctf/cAa,  with  mud  bricks,  dried  in  the  sun,  cementing  the  whole  with 
mud :  the  places  for  tlie  doors  and  wind6ws  were  carefully  arched,  and  the 
interior  being  formed  into  a  bnck  kiln,  the  fire  was  lighted,  and  while  bricks 
for  future  buildings  were  hi  progress,  the  whole  of  the  walls  became  a  solid 
mass  of  impenetrable  sub^nce,  into  which  neither  insect  nor  reptile  could 
penetrate.  Where  any  public  works  are  going  on,  this  example  might  be 
followed  with  advantage,  the  manufacture  of  bricks  in  this  manner  not 
being  more  expensive,  while  it  secures  a  residence  impervious  to  the  elements 
aad  to  the  numerous  intruders  which  often  prove  very  disagreeable  com- 
panions. Formerly,  the  materials  were  either  cheaper,  or  less  expense  was 
spared  in  the  buildings  of  Calcutta,  the  old  fort  being  perfectly  ball-proof 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  a  similar  degree  of  solidity  having  been 
found  in  the  old  terraces  still  remaining  in  Calcutta,  which  have  retained 
tbeir  position,  acting  as  roofs  to  the  godowns,  or  warehouses,  below,  afler 
the  decay  or  removal  of  the  beams  intended  originally  for  their  support. 
Much  of  the  wood,  which  is  attainable  for  the  purpose  of  building  in  Cal- 
cutta, is  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  penetrated 
by  white  ants.  These  insects  do  not  object  to  timber  abounding  in  turpen- 
tine, and  some  other  powerful  scents ;  but  they  have  so  great  an  aversion  to 
the  muttjf  ke  tale,  earth  oil,  as  the  petroleum  imported  from  Pegu  and  Ava 
is  called,  that  a  few  drops  will  suffice  to  preserve  a  beam  from  destruction. 
Teak  wood  possesses  some  property  which  is  repellent  to  the  white  ant,  for 
several  years  at  least  after  it  is  cut,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  be  brought 
into  general  use ;  and  the  saul-tree,  which  is  cheaper,  but  which  boasts  no 
such  antidote,  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  the  timber  employed  in  the 
buildings  of  Calcutta :  even  this,  however,  though  a  saving  when  compared 
to  teak,  is  still  high-priced,  and,  in  addition  to  the  roofs  which  must  be 
constructed  of  solid  masonry,  renders  the  cost  of  building  very  great. 
While  an  excellent  bungalow  may  be  erected  from  about  5,000  to  8,000 
rupees,  a  residence  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same  establishment, 
at  Calcutta,  would  cost  50,000  or  70,000  rupees. 

The  Town  Hall  has  been  built  according  to  the  newest  and  most  ap- 
proved fashion  in  Calcutta,  with  a  basement-floor  equalling  in  elegance  the 
opper  parts  of  the  erection ;  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  unsightly  to  be 
Ken  at  the  entrance,  and  tlie  whole,  bating  perhaps  some  architectural 
Uemiriies,  is  worthy  of  the  city  to  which  it  assuredly  forms  an  embellish* 
■eat  Public  meetings  of  every  sort  and  kind  are  convened  at  the  Town 
HaU,  and  many  have  been  the  stormy  discussions  which  its  saloons  have 
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witnessed ;  latterly,  the  walls  have  rung  with  the  grievances  of  a  portioD  of 
the  Christian  population,  whose  alleged  rights  and  aspiring  claims  appear  to 
be  of  very  difficult  adjustment.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Indo-Britons, 
or  Eurasians,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  placed  in  a  very  unfortunate 
position,  and  it  seems  almost  next  to  impossible  to  devise  any  remedy,  so 
long  as  native  prejudices  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  their  admission  to  places 
of  public  trust.  The  treatment  they  receive  from  Europeans  boasting  a 
purer  descent,  affords  little  or  no  just  grounds  for  complaint;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  exclusion  from  the  court-parties,  and  government- 
employments,  arises  solely  from  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  proud  Hindoo 
and  the  intolerant  Mohamedan,  both  determined  not  to  endure  any  species 
of  control  from  persons  sprung  from  the  lower,  or  less  virtuous,  portion  of 
their  own  community.  The  whole  system  of  caste  must  give  way,  before 
the  native  mind  can  be  disabused  upon  the  subject  of  human  rights,  and  it 
will  take  a  long  time  before  the  doctrine  of  equality  can  be  established 
amongst  a  people  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  cnrcumstance  of  ignoble 
birth  as  fatal  to  every  hope  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  These 
considerations  have  been  either  wholly  overlooked  or  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  Eurasians,  who  usually  leave  native  opinion  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  when  flourishing  about  their  wrongs,  in  strains  worthy-  of  king" 
Cambyses  himself.  But  these  are  not  the  only  mal-contents  whose  decla- 
mations echo  through  the  saloons  of  the  Town  Hall ;  whatsoever  may  be 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  whether  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  insolvent 
houses  of  agency,  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  public  functionary,  or  to 
propose  a  ball  in  honour  of  some  individual  or  individuals  of  note,  there 
may  always  be  expected  considerable  opposition  from  a  party  who  make 
a  point  to  interfere  whether  they  have  any  right  or  not.  The  harangues  of 
the  morning,  however,  may  be  considered  dispassionate  and  sober,  com- 
pared to  those  which  take  place  after  a  public  dinner ;  some  of  the  most 
inflated  of  these  speeches,  through  the  zeal  of  reporters,  get  printed  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  often  give  rise  to  long  and  tiresome  controversies  between 
the  cavillers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  partizans  on  the  other,  which,  like  the 
majority  of  such  discussions,  are  usually  carried  on  without  temper,  taste, 
or  discretion. 

During  many  years,  the  Town  Hall  was  the  scene  of  great  festivity, 
throughout  the  cold  season ;  the  principal  inhabitants  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription for  a  series  of  balls  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  and,  so  long  as  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  civil  and  military  residents  of  the  presidency 
remained  untouched,  these  were  suppoiled  with  great  spirit  and  Sclat, 
Latterly,  many  adverse  circumstances  have  arisen,  which  have  had  the  effect 
of  interrupting,  and  occasionally  of  entirely  preventing,  the  gay  doings  at 
the  Town  Hall.  As  the  society  of  Calcutta  increased,  it  divided  into  dif- 
ferent grades,  and  questions  arose  concerning  the  eligibility  of  certain  par- 
ties to  admission.  Some,  who  possessed  an  undoubted  title,  on  account  of 
their  attendance  at  Government  House,  were  not  considered  to  do  suflicient 
honour  to  the  assembly,  and  names  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
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sttbtoriptioo,  which  it  was  thought  would  have  been  better  placed  at  the  fag- 
endy  gave  offence  to  high  and  fastidious  folk,  who  declined  the  insertion  of 
tbeir  patronymics  below  those  of  persons  of  inferior  note.     The  reduction 
of  pecuniary  means  rendered  the  expense  of  subscription  a  serious  objection ; 
many  could  not  afford  the  sum  required,  and  the  late  bankruptcies  put  a 
stop  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  the  time.     During  one  season,  there  was 
a  revolt  of  the  bachelors ;  the  community  of  <<  The  Buildings,"  that  dep6t 
of  incipient  judges,  collectors,  and  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  series,  on  the  plea  of  the  eipectation  en- 
tertained by  the  greater  number,  that  their  appointment  to  distant  places 
would  prevent  them  from  being  present     The  renters  of  the  Town  Hall 
protested  against  the  innovation  of  an  old  established  rule,  which  went  far 
to  deprive  them  of  the  profits  they  had  calculated  upon,  and,  neither  party 
feeling  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  the  balls  were  given  up,  to  the  great  hor- 
ror and  consternation  of  the  ladies,  who  began  to  entertain  well-grounded 
fears  that  the  reign  of  beauty  was  drawing  to  an  end.     Fortunately  for  them, 
it  pleased  the  liberal  party  in  Calcutta  to  celebrate  the  intelligence  brought 
from  Paris  of  the  glorious  '^  Three  Days,''  with  a  ball  and  supper ;  a  moile 
of  commemorating  the  event,  which,  notwithstanding  the  compliment  paid 
to  the  ladies,  was  open  to  many  objections,  and  was  considered  to  be  par- 
ticularly unfeeling  to  the  sufferers  on  both  sides  u(y>n  such  an  occasion. 
Many,  however,  were  glad  of  any  excuse  for  a  ball,  more  especially  as 
the  company  were  invited  to  come  in  fancy  costume,  and  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  politics  of  the  day,  seve- 
ral families  declined  to  appear,  the  rooms  were  very  tolerably  filled  with  a 
brilliant  assembly.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  muster  of  beauty  and  fashion, 
and  the  gay  dresses  sported  on  the  occasion,  those  who  had  known  Calcutta 
in  its  better  times  could  not  help  remarking  the  lamentable  falling-off  in  the 
spectacle.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  tri-coloured  banners,  the  rooms 
bad  no  decorations  beyond  the  usual  fixtures,  nor  were  the  groupes  so  splen- 
did as  they  had  been  in  days  of  yore,  when  all  the  characters,  from  the 
most  picturesque  and  popular  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  made  their  appearance 
together.     Of  these,  Quintin  Durward,  the  Talisman,  and  the  Betrothed, 
will  long  be  remembered  for  the  correctness  of  the  details,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  dresses  were  composed.     The  Welch  prince 
wore  the  gold  armlet  upon  his  head,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  the 
correspondent  armlet  mentioned  in  the  tale,  constructed  of  gems  and  gold, 
not  unworthy  of  the  sovereign  of  the  marches ;  and  the  cost  of  many  of  the 
other  dresses  amounted  to  five,  six,  and  seven  hundred  pounds.     In  fact, 
the  njania  for  splendid  array  upon  these  occasions  had  become  almost  ruinous  ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  best-filled  purses  were  unequal  to  support  the 
expense.     A  reaction,  the  result  of  necessity,  had  now  taken  place,  and 
the  ball  in  honour  of  the  last  revolution  in  France  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  blue,  red,  and  white  ribbons,  worn  in  compliment  to 
the  Citizen  Ring.     Many  of  the  ladies,  however,  had  the  good  taste  to 
<kcline  appearing  in  the  party  colours,  choosing  French  costumes,  out  of 
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courtesy  to  the  numerous  guests  belonging  to  that  nation,  who  bad  been 
invited.  The  residents  of  the  French  settlement  of  Chandemagore,  near 
Calcutta,  had  not  usually  attended  the  balls  at  the  presidency ;  but,  upon 
this  occasion,  they  mustered  in  considerable  numbers,  appearing  to  be  higMy 
gratified  by  an  entertainment  so  well  suited  to  the  national  character. 

The  supper-rooms  of  the  Town  Hall  are  upon  the  ground-floor,  and 
correspond  in  size  and  splendour  with  the  apartments  above ;  the  entertain- 
ments given  are  under  the  superintendance  of  Messrs*  Gunter  and  Hooper, 
names, — especially  the  first, — ^which  give  promises  of  superior  elegance  not 
always  fulfilled.  Some  late  advices  from  Calcutta  afforded  reason  to  hope 
that  a  reform  had  been  effected  in  a  department  in  which  it  was  so  much 
required,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that  something,  at  least,  in  the  shape 
of  improvement  had  been  manifested  at  the  supper-tables  of  the  presidency 
balls ;  however,  it  has  been  shewn  by  the  last  arrivals  of  Calcutta  news- 
papers, that  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract,  that  the  taste  of  the  commentators  upon  the  public  amose- 
ments  of  the  City  of  Palaces  is  about  as  refined  as  that  of  the  pun-eyors  of 
the  banquets  set  before  them ;  the  article  is  headed  "  Presidency  Gaieties," 
and  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

The  Reuniotu. — These  assemblies  for  the  present  season  commenced  on 
Monday  evening,  and  >vere  on  the  whole  very  well  attended,  notwithstanding 
that  no  temptation  had  been  held  out  in  the  shape  of  Vaudevilles,  Italian  voca- 
lists, or  Punch.  Sir  Henry  Fane  and  family,  who  appear  very  well  disposed 
to  patronize  all  sorts  of  rational  gaiety,  remained  until  a  late  hour ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  guests  continued  enjoying  themselves  until  the  stewards  intimated 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Amongst  the  company  were  several  enchanting 
pocket  Venuses,  who  have  been  recently  imported,  and  the  usual  supply  of 
destructive  youths  with  smooth  chins,  and  killing  ship-captains  of  all  hues  and 
singular  gaits.  The  music  was  unspeakably  bad,  and  the  waltzes  and  qua- 
drilles precisely  the  same  hackneyed  compositions  as  have  been  played  since 
the  time  of  the  Lord  Hastings,  whose  monument  stands  in  Tank  Square. 
Gunter  and  Hooper  provided  the  refection,  which,  as  usual,  was  swept  away 
with  aviditi/,  though  Careme,  Beauvilliers,  and  Ude  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  ordinary  character  of  some  of  the  comestibles.  We  did  not  see  one  single 
temple  of  sugar-candy,  nor  a  solitary  panier  de  tniel  glace  H  la  Moni  St, 
Bernard. 

Such  is  the  style  in  which  the  entertainments  and  guests  of  the  Mabratta 
ditchers, — as  the  Anglo-Indian  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  sometimes  ele 
gantly  termed, — are  held  up  to  the  public  eye  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  disgust  occasioned  by  similar 
effusions,  frequently  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  temporary  cessation  of  festi- 
vities, which  seldom  are  so  fortunate  as  to  give  general  satisiiiction  in  a 
society  affecting  to  be  so  difficult  to  please  as  that  of  Calcutta.  The  Vau- 
devilles and  the  Italian  vocalists,  which,  coupled  with  Punch,  are  mentioned" 
so  contemptuously,  were  amongst  the  most  agreeable  portions  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Calcutta  reunions.  All 
the  amateur  and  professional  talent  of  the  presidency  was  called  into  action, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  those  who  could  enjoy - 
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an  escape  from  tbe  eternal  first  set  of  Paine's  quadrilles,  and  the  miserable 
attempts  to  §:et  up  a  waltz.     In  order  to  give  due  eflect  to  tbe  dramatic  part 
of  the  entertainment,   which   consisted  of  proverbs,  acted  charades,  and 
scenes  from  popular  Italian  operas,  a  very  beautiful  stage  was  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  long  ball-room.     A  portion  of  the  front,  parted  off  by  a 
Bioveable  pannelling  of  painted  canvas,  decorated  with  appropriate  device^ 
formed  tbe  orchestra,  and  assuredly  in  no  private  assembly  could  there  be 
found  a  more  effective  set  of  performers  than  those  who  congregated  on 
these  occaaons.     The  profession  always  lent  their  aid ;  the  amateurs  were 
not  to  be  exceeded  in  talent  and  enthusiasm  for  their  art  by  any  who  delight 
the  societies  of  tbe  capital  of  Europe ;  and  those  who  felt  pleasure  in  doing 
justice  to  merit,  were  delighted  and  surprised  by  the  versatility  of  the  genius 
which  rendered  the  most  profound  scholars  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  most  scien- 
ti6c  philosophers,  equally  at  home,  when  assisting  at  some  of  the  finest  com- 
positions of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Rossini.     The  curtain,  which,  when 
drawn  aside,  disclosed  one  of  the  prettiest  stages  ever  erected,  was  of  pale 
bhie  velvet,  studded  with  silver  stars,  descending  from  a  very  rich  pro- 
scenium, beautifully  painted.     The  scenery,  entirely  the  work  of  amateurs, 
was  exquisite,  extraordinary  effects  being  produced  in  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  the  artists  were  restricted.     One  view,  in  particular,  of  a  garden 
overlooking  the  bay  of  Naples,  employed  in  a  selection  from  //  Turco  in 
Italia,  was  of  surpassing  excellence.     The  skilful  management  of  the  per- 
spective, and  the  judicious  disposal  of  the  lights,  affording  an  idea  of  distance 
which  made  the  illusion  almost  magical ;  real  foliage  was  in  some  instances 
introduced  to  heighten  the  effect,  and  with  great  advantage,  the  air  coming 
through  the  open    windows  gently  agitating   the   feathery  boughs  and 
branches  of  living  trees  waving  over  some  romantic  building.     Four  or  five 
different  scenes,  all  admirably  executed,  were  frequently  exhibited  in  one 
night ;  a  charade  requiring  three,  and  a  portion  of  an  opera  a  fourth. 

The  charades  performed  at  Calcutta  differed  from  those  exhibited  in 
London,  in  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  the  extemporaneous  effusions 
of  the  actor,  but  written  before-hand,  and  learned  by  rote,  like  any  other 
dramatic  piece.  Probably,  this  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  were  got  up,  as  any  failure  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  serious  preparation  would  have  been  doubly  felt.  Where  the  scene 
is  merely  a  drawing-room,  and  the  actors  content  with  table-covers,  house- 
made  aprons,  and  fire-screens,  for  the  drapery  and  properties,  a  little  ready 
wit  is  aJone  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  affair ;  but  the  case  is 
widely  different  upon  a  regular  stage,  with  scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions of  tbe  most  faultless  nature.  In  order  to  give  the  tragedians  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  full  display  of  their  powers,  the  title  of  a  play  or  character  of 
Shakespeare  was  usually  selected  for  the  puzzle,  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rich,  and  Hard,  which  enabled  the  most  distinguished  hero  of  tbe  buskin 
to  enact  the  last  dying  scene  of  the  crooked-backed  usurper,  were  some- 
times a  little  strained  for  the  purpose.  In  this  ingenious  trifle,  the  produc- 
tioo  of  one  of  tbe  contributors  to  tbe  Bengal  Annual,  the  late  Mr.  Can- 
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ning's  celebrated  colloquy  between  the  patriot  and  the  knife-grinder, 
introduced  with  very  happy  effect;  the  latter  being  most  admirably  personi- 
fied by  a  gentleman  who  boasts  a  more  felicitous  union  of  accomplishments 
than  has  beefn  found  since  the  days  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  Another 
very  amusing  performance  gave,  in  its  two  comic  scenes,  the  compound 
word  Hamlet :  the  first  turned  entirely  upon  the  horror  of  pork,  of  eveiy 
description,  exhibited  by  a  fine  lady,  who  discards  a  lover  on  account 
uf  his  partaking  of  the  abhorred  food,  in  the  shape  of  ham,  at  supper,  and 
gets  entangled  with  an  adventurer  at  Ramsgate,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
pork-butcher  in  the  borough,  who,  having  a  noble  ambition,  passes  him- 
self off  for  a  man  of  fashion,  until  discovered  by  his  enraged  parent.  The 
second  scene  introduced  the  audience  to  the  lodgings  of  an  old  Indian, 
lately  returned  to  Europe,  in  Regent  Street ;  the  landlord,  disgusted  with 
the  habits  of  his  inmate,  and  the  multitude  of  cockroaches  and  native  ser- 
vants which  he  has  brought  with  him,  endeavours  to  get  him  out  by  placing 
a  placard  at  his  drawing-room  window,  intimating  that  the  apartments  are 
*'  to  let,"  which  of  course  has  the  effect  of  bringing  all  sorts  of  intruders 
upon  the  testy  old  gentleman.  Amid  these,  a  radical  M.P.  makes  speeches 
about  the  condition  of  the  people  of,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans  in, 
India,  which  were  of  course  calculated  to  keep  a  Calcutta  audience  in  a  roar 
of  laughter.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  entertaining  portion  of  the  whole,  was 
the  unconscious  manner  in  which  a  hookah-burdar  performed  a  part  in  the 
scene.  This  man,  who  would  have  thought  his  dignity,  nay  even  his  res- 
pectability, compromised,  by  engaging  in  an  exhibition  considered  so  de- 
grading in  India,  that  none  save  outcasts  can  be  found  to  personate  any 
fictitious  character,  excepting  in  dramas  of  a  religious  nature,  made  no 
objection  to  his  usual  post  behind  his  master's  chair,  although  that  chair 
happened  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
language,  he  was  perfectly  unaware  that  the  tirades  of  the  radical  M.P. 
were  addressed  to  himself,  and  that  he  stood  before  the  audience  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  wrongs  of  the  ''  muslined  millions  "  enslaved  by  the  tyrants 
of  the  West.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  his  entrances  and  exits 
when  they  were  essential  to  the  business  of  the  stage ;  and,  absorbed  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  peculiar  duties,  he  never  dreamed  that  the  gtst  of 
the  whole  scene  would  have  failed  had  he  taken  the  alarm,  and  retreated 
before  his  time.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  great  part  of  the  audience 
manifested  equal  obtuseness,  and,  while  enjoying  the  broader  portions  of 
the  humour,  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the  attendance  of  native  servants 
upon  all  occasions,  to  enter  into  the  comicality  of  the  situation  of  the 
hookah-burdar,  in  his  '^  first  appearance  upon  any  stage/' 

Since  the  period  of  which  we  write  (1831),  a  company  of  English  and 
Italian  performers  have  settled  themselves  in  Calcutta,  and,  from  private 
accounts  as  well  as  newspaper  report,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  most 
popular  compositions  of  the  modern  German  and  Italian  schools  have  been 
got  up  very  creditably.  Previously,  however,  to  the  arrival  of  this  corps 
dramatiquCy  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  concert  given  by  Masoni, 
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or  some  otber  reaident  musical  artiste,  the  Mahratta  ditchers  were  entirely 
indebted  to  amateurs  for  an  entertainment,  without  which,  people  in  an 
advanced  state  of  refinement  can  scarcely  exist.  Many  of  the  attaches  of 
the  vice-regal  court  would  have  followed  the  example  of  the  celebrated 
French  cook,  who  quitted  the  service  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  because,  "  in  dat  dam  Dublin,  there  vas  no 
opera,"  could  they  have  felt  as  equally  secure  of  a  situation  elsewhere. 
Gratitade,  however,  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  society  of  Calcutta,  and,  so  far 
from  entertaining  any  sentiment  of  the  kind  towards  the  parties  who  so 
amiably  volunteered  their  talents  for  the  general  amusement,  their  appear- 
ance in  public  provoked  considerable  censure.  In  many  respects,  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  Calcutta  resemble  those  of  a  large  watering-place  in  England ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  even  still  more  fastidious  and  intole- 
niot  towards  all  who  depart  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  the  endeavour  of  a  few  liberal  and  spirited  individuals  to  establish  a 
greater  degree  of  ease  and  freedom,  usually  meets  with  very  determined 
opposition.  The  strictures  upon  the  scenes,  selected  from  operas,  in  which 
some  ladies  were  induced  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  order 
to  support  by  their  presence  one  who  executed  the  music  allotted  to  the 
heroioe,  in  a  manner  which  enchanted  all  who  possessed  ears  and  souls, 
were  confined  to  private  society ;  but  the  charades  fared  worse.  It  unfor- 
tQDately  happened  that,  in  illustrating  the  name  of  Shakespeare's  celebrated 
Jew,  the  latter  syllable  suggested  to  the  author  the  idea  of  a  station  or 
k)ck-up  house,  and  one  of  the  disorderly  personages  introduced  was  a  sort 
of  Moll  Flaggon,  represented  by  a  gentleman  who,  without  outraging  pro- 
priety, might  give  some  offence  to  the  overstrained  delicacy  of  a  part  of  the 
andience.  A  gentleman,  whose  "^ars  polite  "  were  shocked  by  the  slang 
phrases  used  upon  this  occasion,  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  denouncing  the  performance  as  unfit  for  representation  before 
ladies ;  a  defendant,  of  course,  started  up  on  the  other  side,  and  those  who 
had  hitherto  catered  for  the  public  amusement,  disgusted  by  the  failure  of 
their  attempts  to  please,  and  the  severity  of  the  reprehension  which  a  slight 
error  in  judgment  had  drawn  upon  them,  felt  disinclined  to  try  their  fortune 
again.  At  the  ensuing  Reunion,  there  was  no  charade,  and  the  programme 
of  the  entertainment  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  those  of  for- 
mer meetings,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  gayest  portion  of 
the  entertainment,  the  whole  affair  went  off,  as  it  might  have  been  expected, 
in  the  flattest  manner  possible.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  persons  who  were 
either  subscribers  or  guests,  took  into  consideration  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
efforts  made  for  their  amusement  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affair.  The  Reunions  had  been  established  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, in  order  to  afford  some  diversity  to  a  season  which  in  general  is 
characterized  in  Calcutta  by  the  most  profound  dullness.  The  painting, 
die  scenery,  and  the  getting- up  of  the  performance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
misery  of  being  clad  in  costumes  which,  however  appropriate  to  the  charac- 
ter! assumed,  were  npt  adapted  to  a  thermometer  of  at  least  eighty  degrees^ 
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were  exertions  which  did  not  induce  the  assembly  to  look  over  any  defect,  or 
to  make  any  allowance  for  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  against.  Happily, 
the  committee,  though  discouraged,  were  not  entirely  disheartened ;  they 
rallied  again,  and  consoled  themselves  by  a  good-humoured  reproof  con- 
veyed to  their  assailants,  in  their  next  dramatic  performance.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  another  charade,  the  interlude  of  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  altered 
to  suit  the  occasion,  was  introduced,  and,  ader  some  well-directed  remarks 
upon  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  that  many-headed  monster,  the  Town,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  ultra-refinement  of  the  objectors  to  the  last  repre- 
sentation, in  a  new  version  of  the  celebrated  bill  of  the  performance  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Misses,  and  the  Master  Daggerwoods,  at  the  Dun- 
stable Theatre.  It  was  stated  that  the  last  act  of  Don  Giovanni  would  be 
given,  ^the  devils  and  all  other  improper  characters  being  left  out  by  parti- 
cular desire."  After  this  evening,  the  course  of  the  Reunions  ran  more 
smoothly  to  the  end ;  they  were  interrupted,  or  rather  not  resumed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failures,  which  threw  for  a  time  so  deep  a  gloom  over  the 
society  of  Calcutta ;  and  their  re-establishment  does  not,  to  judge  from  the 
comments  in  the  newspapers,  appear  to  give  that  general  satisfaction  which 
the  projectors  and  supporters  so  strongly  merit.  The  concerts,  dramatic 
scenes,  &o.,  were  diversified  by  quadrilles,  the  ball-room  being  large 
enough  to  admit  of  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the  dancers,  notwith- 
standing the  portion  occupied  by  the  theatre,  and  the  chairs  and  benches 
placed  in  front  of  it  for  the  audience.  All  these  were  moveable,  but  it 
was  only  necessary  to  take  away  a  few  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  place 
appropriated  to  dancing.  It  being  intended  to  divest  these  Reunions  of  all 
form  and  ceremony,  the  gentlemen  were  invited  to  come  in  white  jackets, 
and  the  ladies  in  demi  or  morning  dress.  The  former,  too  glad  to  escape 
from  the  trammels  which  etiquette  usually  imposed,  obeyed  the  injunction  to 
the  letter ;  but  the  ladies  took  a  wider  latitude,  and,  either  on  account  of 
convenience,  or  upon  the  score  of  superior  becomingness,  arrayed  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  fancy :  some  appeared  in  silks,  satins,  and 
gauzes,  and  otliers  in  coloured  muslin?,  or  some  equally  simple  'manufac- 
ture. They  who  chose  to  walk  in  silk  attire,  gave  great  offence  to  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  press,  and  the  "  preposterous  dresses  of  many  of 
the  ladies "  were  strongly  censured  in  the  diurnal,  and  hebdomadal,  and 
tri-weekly  oracles,  although  they  did  not  exceed  in  splendour  what  might 
have  been  worn  with  great  propriety  at  any  dinner-party  at  home.  Not 
content  with  full  liberty  to  indulge  habits  which  too  often  degenerate  into 
slovenliness,  these  male  dictators  desired  to  circumscribe  the  privileges, 
which  women  have  been  wont  to  exercise  time  out  of  mind,  to  curtail  their 
furbelows,  and  abbreviate  their  flounces.  Many  were  frightened  into  the 
required  dowdiness;  but  others,  less  inclined  to  submit  to  such  unheard- 
of  tyranny,  continued  to  flirt  their  ribbons  and  gauzes  in  the  faces  of  the 
malcontents,  who,  of  course,  were  well-known  to  the  assembly  at  large. 

The  Reunions  were  attended  by  several  of  the  native  gentlemen,  and 
Hindoos,  Mahomedans,   and  Armenians  were  to  be  seen  amid  the  gay 
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throng ;  the  dresses  of  the  two  former  produced  a  very  striking  effect,  and, 
in  particular,  the  diamonds  worn  by  Dwarknauth  Tagore  gleamed  like 
meteors  while  reflecting  the  lights  around. 

Although  the  hypocritical  spirit  of  an  Anglo- [ndian  community  renders  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  novel  method  of  beguiling  time  exceedingly  difficult,  a 
stranger,  who  has  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  society  in  other 
places,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  abundance  and  versatility  of  the  talent 
which  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company 
resident  at  Calcutta.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  places  of  those  who 
have  returned  to  Europe,  or  quitted  the  presidency  for  other  parts  of  India, 
have  been  adequately  filled  up,  but  those  who  still  remain  are  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  ancient  reputation.  Of  this  number,  the  most  distinguished  is 
a  gentleman  who,  either  in  the  character  of  actor,  author,  or  musician, 
never  fails  to  give  delight ;  he  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  investing  the 
dryest  subject  with  comic  interest,  and  by  his  gaiety  and  good  humour  in 
the  discussion  of  disputed  points,  no  less  than  by  the  solidity  of  his  argu- 
ments, enlists  every  unprejudiced  reader  in  his  favour.  It  happened  that, 
in  his  capacity  of  covenanted  salt-officer,  he  felt  called  upon  to  defend  the 
salt  monopoly  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  in  some  pamphlets  which  found 
their  way  to  Calcutta.  Several  unadvised  individuals  having  taken  the 
matter  up  on  the  other  side,  this  intellectual  gladiator  engaged  the  whole  at 
once,  and  convulsed  every  station  throughout  the  presidency  with  laughter 
by  the  witty  illustrations  of  his  arguments.  He  confuted  his  adversaries  in 
every  shape  and  way,  introducing  sometimes  a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the 
Molunghees,  or  salt-gatherers,  figured  as  the  principal  characters,  and,  at 
others,  quotations  from  the  Molungheady  a  threatened  epic,  in  forty 
cantos.  Every  body,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  worsted  parties, 
regretted  when  the  controversy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  republication  of  all 
the  articles,  with  explanatory  notes,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  as  much 
attention  in  England  as  the  correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Major  Down- 
ing, reprinted  from  the  New  York  papers.  Mr.  Parker's  contributions  to 
the  Bengal  Annual  have  not  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  liondon 
press,  but  they  deserve  to  be  much  more  generally  and  extensively  known ; 
and,  could  he  spare  the  time  from  his  numerous  avocations,  there  is  no  one 
who  could  furnish  the  reading  world  with  more  amusing  and  accurate  por- 
traitures of  native  and  Anglo- Indian  society. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  THE  TEA-DISTRICT  OF  FUH.KEEN. 

The  following  Journal  of  an  attempted  ascent  of  the  Mio  river,  to  visit  the 
tea  plantations  of  the  FCik-keen  province  of  China,  by  G.  J.  Gordon,  Esq., 
secretary  to  the  Calcutta  **  Tea-Committee,"  is  abridged  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  October  last : — 

May  6M,  1835.— Anchored  in  the  Min  river,  a  short  way  below  a  narrow 
passage,  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  fort,  and  hence  named  by  Europeans  the 
Bogue,  as  resembling  the  entrance  to  the  inner  nver  of  Canton.  We  deter- 
mined on  trying  the  western  branch  of  the  Min,  as  laid  down  in  Du  Halde's 
map  of  the  province  of  Fiih-keen.  We  took  with  us  one  copy  of  a  petition, 
for  permission  to  import  rice,  on  the  same  footing  of  exemption  from  charges 
as  is  granted  at  Canton,  and  grounded  upon  the  unusual  drought  of  the  regular 
season  for  planting  rice.  Another  duplicate  we  lefl  with  Capt.  McKay,  of  the 
Governor  Findlai/f  to  be  presented  by  him  to  any  mandarin  who  might  come 
on  board  to  urge  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from  the  river.  As  the  subject  of 
the  petition  would  require  reference  to  Pekin,  we  calculated,  that  sufficient 
time  would  thus  be  gained  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  object.  The  copy  in 
our  own  possession  would  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  our  being  intercepted. 
Capt.  McKay  was  requested  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  presenting  his  copy,  but  to 
let  all  persons  understand  that  he  had  come  with  such  a  petition. 

May  7th. — At  1  A.M.  we  left  the  ship,  with  a  fair  wind  and  flood-tide.  We 
were  fourteen  persons  in  all ;  namely,  Mr.  GutzlafT,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  myself, 
the  gunner  of  the  Findiat/,  a  native  of  Trieste,  a  tindal,  eight  lascars  of  various 
nations,  Bengal,  Goa,  Muscat,  Macao,  and  Malayan  Islands,  and  my  Portu- 
guese servant,  a  native  of  Bombay.  Having  studied  such  charts  of  the  river  as 
we  possessed,  we  resolved  on  turning  to  the  left  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  river  called  in  them  the  Chang :  its  position  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  re-junction  of  the  right  branch  of  the  Min,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Jesuits'  map.  Mr.  Stevens  kept  the  look  out  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  the 
gunner  steered,  while  the  tindal  sounded.  The  night  was  fortunately  clear,  and 
by  four  o'clock  we  struck  off  into  the  western  river.  This  soon  widened  into  a 
very  broad  channel,  which  a  little  further  on  seemed  to  branch  into  two.  That 
to  the  left-hand  appeared  full  of  shoals,  and  low  sedgy  islands,  and  we  accord- 
ingly followed  that  to  the  right,  which  appeared  still  broad  and  clear.  It  was 
on  our  right,  besides,  that  we  had  to  look  for  the  main  stream  of  the  Min.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  expanded  sheet  of  water  we  were  proceeding 
by  gradually  diminished  in  width,  sending  off  several  small  branches  in  various 
directions,  until  at  last  it  dwindled  away  into  a  narrow  nullah,  over  which  there 
was  a  stone  bridge.  Relying  on  the  strength  with  which  the  tide  flowed  up  this 
creek,  as  proof  that  it  must  lead  into  some  other  channel,  we  struck  our  masts, 
and  passed  the  bridge,  going  on,  till  we  saw  reason  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
villagers,  that  there  was  really  no  passage  into  the  Min  by  that  course.  We 
accordingly  came  to,  that  our  people  might  cook,  intending  to  retrace  our  way 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ebb.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  depth  decreased 
so  rapidly,  that,  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  were  fairly  brought  up,  and 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  flood.  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff  went 
a-shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  the  branch  we  had  avoided 
in  the  morning  was  the  proper  one  to  be  pursued ;  in  which  opinion  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  villagers.  We  were  unable  to  get  a  pilot.  To  all  inquiries 
as  to  our  destination,  we  replied  that  we  wished  to  go  to  Min*tsing,  the  next 
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been  town  above  Fiih  -chow.    We  boaght  a  few  supplies,  but  had  a  copper 
baan  stoleo  while  we  were  aground. 

At  dajli^t  of  the  8th,  we  found  ourseWes  surrounded  by  sandbanks  io  all 
directions,  without  any  visible  channel  by  which  we  might  advance  when  the 
tide  riiould  rise.  One  man  agreed  to  pilot  us  into  the  Min  for  five  dollars,  and 
then  left  na.  A  second  agreed  for  two,  taking  one  dollar  in  advance,  and  after 
accompanjring  us  a  short  way,  made  offl  At  half  past  nine  a.m.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
landed,  with  the  view  of  engaging  some  one  to  show  us  the  way,  when  ail  at 
once  a  kwan-foo,  with  a  gilt  knob,  said  he  would  be  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to 
us ;  and,  as  the  wind  was  contrary,  would,  assist  by  towing  us  with  bis  own 
boat.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  accepted  his  ofier.  The  man  appeared  to  be  of  the  rank 
of  a  subaltern  officer ;  such  a  proffer,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  was  of  a 
very  ambiguous  character.  He  was  probably  sent  to  watch  our  motions,  and 
took  this  method  of  defeating  our  object.  We  bad,  however,  no  alternative ; 
our  attempts  to  engage  a  pilot  had  failed,  and  we  had  found  from  experience, 
that  withont  some  guide  we  could  not  advance.  Besides,  we  could  cast  off 
from  our  professed  friend  as  soon  as  we  should  see  grounds  for  alarm.  In  fact, 
be  led  us  back  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Chang  river,  and  when  he  came  cloae 
to  a  small  hill-fort,  which  we  had  observed  the  preceding  morning,  went 
ashore.  We  cast  off  immediately,  and  went  into  the  Fiih«chow  branch,  where, 
af^  mnning  up  a  little  way,  we  anchored  for  the  night.  A  cold  drizzling  rain 
made  our  situation  not  very  comfortable,  and  what  was  more,  we  found  our- 
selves, about  two  in  the  morning,  in  danger  of  canting  over  into  deep  water, 
from  the  fall  of  the  tide,  leaving  the  boat's  keel  deeply  fixed  in  the  mud  of  a 
sloping  bank. 

May  9M. — The  tide  favouring  us  at  7  am.,  we  got  under  weigh,  followed  by 
a  government-boat ;  and,  with  a  rattling  breeze,  soon  reached  Ffih^how-foo. 
When  near  the  bridge,  we  anchored,  and  struck  our  masts,  and  then  shot 
through  one  of  the  openings  with  great  ease.    There  were  about  a  score  of 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  arms  at  the  bridge,  and  after  we  had  passed  through,  four 
boats  with  soldiers  put  off  after  us.    Mr.  Gutzlaff  told  the  people  on  board, 
that  if  they  came  alongside  when  we  came  to  anchor,  we  would  communicate 
with  them.  They  continued  to  follow  us  at  a  little  distance.    Soon  afterwards, 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  second  bridge,  when  we  feared  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  dismast ;  on  approaching  it,  however,  we  perceired  that  the  road- 
way, connecting  the  piers,  had  fallen  in  at  two  places,  through  both  of  which, 
boats  under  sail  were  able  to  pass.    We  selected  what  appeared  to  be  the 
widest,  and  got  safely  through ;  but  Mr.  Stevens  observed,  that  the  stones 
which  had  fallen  in,  were  but  a  trifle  below  the  surfiu:e,  and  narrowed  the  pas- 
sage so  as  to  leave  very  little  to  spare  beyond  the  width  of  our  boat.    We 
were  now  so  far  a-head  of  the  war-boats,  that  a  fisherman  ventured  alongside 
to  sell  us  fish.    At  i  past  1 1  a.m.  we  came  to  anchor,  that  the  people  might 
refresh  themselves ;  and,  the  tide  having  turned  against  us,  we  remained  at 
anchor  till  four  in  the  evening.    The  war-boats,  in  the  mean  time,  came  up, 
and  a  civil  inquiry  was  brought  from  one  of  them  as  to  what  nation  we  be- 
longed, whither  we  were  bound,  and  with  what  object.    Mr.  Gutzlaff,  in  reply, 
stated,  that  we  wished  to  ascend  the  river,  to  see  tea-plants  growing,  to  talk 
with  tea-merchants,  and  to  ramble  amongst  the  hills.     No  objection  was  made, 
but  that  the  river  was  rapid  and  dangerous.    When  we  weighed,  however, 
these  war-boats  weighed  also,  and  after  we  had  come  to  at  night,  they  came 
up  and  took  their  station  near  us.     We  weighed  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  the  drizzling  rain  still  continuing,  and  the  thermometer  at  57^;  but 
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having  do  boats  in  sight,  to  serve  for  our  guidance,  vue  thought  it  better  to 
come  to  anchor  again,  and  let  the  people  have  breakfast :  as  we  weighed,  the 
war-boats  weighed,  and  when  we  again  anchored,  they  too  came  to  an  anchor. 
Before  we  set  out  the  second  time,  two  other  war-boats  came  up,  which  made, 
at  first,  as  if  they  intended  to  run  foul  of  us,  but  showed  no  other  marks  of 
opposition,  and  we  pushed  on.  I  now  reminded  my  friends  of  my  uniform 
declaration,  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  force  my  way  if  any  actual  resistance 
was  offered,  and  that  I  even  questioned  the  expediency  of  proceeding  at  all,  if 
we  were  to  be  continually  under  the  eyes  of  the  government  officers.  How« 
ever,  as  we  greatly  outsailed  them,  and  might  possibly  wear  out  their  vigilance, 
we  resolved  to  persevere.  As  we  advanced,  we  found  that  none  of  the  boats 
going  up  the  river  would  answer  our  questions,  the  people  sometimes  clapping 
their  hands  on  their  mouths,  or  answering,  that  they  durst  not  give  us  any 
information.  After  having  got  a  long  way  a-head  of  the  war-boats,  however, 
we  found  the  people  communicative  and  friendly.  We  were  told  of  several 
rapids  on  the  Min  river,  which  could  not  be  passed  without  a  very  strong 
vnnd,  and  of  other  places  where  the  current  was  not  only  violent,  but  the 
stream  too  shallow  to  float  our  boat.  We  had,  in  fact,  already  reached  a 
place  where  the  stream,  swollen  by  the  hill-torrents  that  conveyed  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  during  the  last  thirty  hours,  was  so  rapid,  that  with  a  light 
breeze  and  our  oars,  we  were  unable  to  make  any  way  against  it,  and  were 
obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  accordingly. 

The  war-boats,  by  dint  of  pulling  and  tracking,  surmounted  the  obstacle, 
and  did  not  come  to  till  they  were  about  a  mile  or  upwards  a-head  of  us.  We 
found  the  people  very  kind  and  friendly ;  but  they  were  soon  checked  by  the 
appearance  of  a  kwan-foo,  who  came  to  us  in  a  little  sampan,  with  some  loose 
papers  in  his  hand.  He  addressed  himself  to  me,  but  I  answered  with  truth 
and  nonchalance,  that  I  did  not  understand  him  :  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  stood  by, 
recommended  that  little  notice  should  be  taken  of  him ;  that  all  communica- 
tions with  the  mandarins  should  be  avoided,  if  possible ;  and  that  the  papers 
which  he  offered,  not  being  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  or  otherwise  in  an  official 
shape,  should  not  be  received.  The  officer  then  asked  some  of  the  people 
who  were  on  shore  near  our  boat,  whether  they  knew  if  any  of  us  could  speak 
Chinese.  Pointing  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  they  said  he  knew  a  few  words,  enough  to 
enable  him  to  ask  for  fowls,  eggs,  and  ducks,  which  he  wanted  to  buy ;  and 
that  he  spoke  about  nothing  else.  One  of  them  was  saying  something  about 
his  distribution  of  books ;  but  the  kwan-foo  was  at  that  moment  laughing 
heartily  at  the  odd  appearance  of  one  of  our  men,  and  the  remark  about  the 
books,  which  was  immediately  checked  by  one  of  the  by^standers,  passed  un- 
noticed. He  still  persevered,  rather  vociferously,  in  i>equiring  us  to  receive 
his  papers ;  when  he  was  motioned  to  be  off!  Our  gunner  gave  the  boat  a 
hearty  shove  with  his  foot,  which  decided  the  movement  of  the  envoy.  After 
it  was  dark,  the  people  of  the  village  brought  us  bambdis  for  pulling,  with  other 
supplies.  The  lull  of  the  wind  continuing  during  the  night,  we  distinctly  heard 
much  beating  of  gongs,  firing  of  arms,  and  cheering,  in  the  quarter  where  the 
war-boats  lay;  but  at  day-break  of  the  11th,  we  thought  we  saw  them  under 
weigh  in  advance.  A  rather  suspicious-looking  man  came  to  the  shore,  with  a 
paper,  which  he  wished  to  deliver.  We  showed  no  inclination  to  receive  it,  and 
in  attempting  to  throw  it  into  the  boat,  tied  to  a  piece  of  stick,  it  fell  into  the 
water,  and  was  lost.  Soon  after,  a  simple-looking  peasant-boy  showed  another 
piece  of  paper,  which,  from  its  rude  appearance,  I  thought  not  likely  to  have 
come  from  the  authorities,  and  therefore  received  and  hande4  it  to  Mr.  Gutz- 
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laC  It  was  an  intimation,  that  multitudes  of  officers,  with  an  armj  of  9,000 
meo,  were  drawn  up  close  by,  and  that  there  were  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  further  on.  This  was  the  first  decided  threat  we  had  of  resistance, 
and  it  was  so  grossly  exaggerated,  that  we  attached  no  other  importance  to  it, 
than  that  it  intimated  decided  objection  to  our  further  advance.  We  had 
already  fully  resolved  on  not  having  recourse  to  force,  unless  it  became  neces* 
sary  to  resort  to  it,  in  order  to  extricate  ourselves,  if  an  attempt  were  made 
not  merely  to  drive  us  back,  but  to  seize  our  persons ;  and  we  now  proposed 
to  use  every  exertion  to  get  as  far  as  possible  a^head  of  the  war-boats,  engage 
chairs  for  our  conveyance  by  some  inland  route,  and  send  back  the  boat  under 
the  charge  of  the  gunner. 

The  day  being  for  the  first  time  clear,  we  were  engaged  all  the  morning  in 
baling  out  and  washing  the  boat,  and  in  cleaning  our  weapons,  much  rusted  by 
the  wet  weather  we  had  hitherto  experienced.  A  breeze  springing  up  a  little 
after  11  o'clock,  we  hastened  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  all  our  arms  were 
stowed  away  as  speedily  as  possible. 

We  bad  gone  on  some  way,  ploughing  the  stream  in  beautiful  style,  when  all 
/It  once  shot  began  to  fall  about  us.  We  deliberated  for  a  moment  what  was  to 
be  done.  We  believed  that  retreat  would  not  save  us  from  further  firing,  as 
long  as  we  were  within  its  reach,  if  we  would  take  the  practice  of  the  troops 
at  the  Bogue  as  an  example  of  the  general  rule  of  the  Chinese  in  such  cases; 
and  if  we  could  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  by  running  a-head,  we  might 
have  time  for  negociating.  On  turning  a  point,  however,  the  wind  failed  us, 
and,  our  enemies  pursuing  us,  the  firing  became  more  hot  and  dangerous  than 
ever.  My  next  idea  was  to  run  the  boat  ashore,  and  attack  the  Chinese ;  bui 
the  river  was  very  narrow,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  they  had  erected  a  mud 
brea^st-work,  from  which  they  could  fire  on  us  with  their  small  cannon,  with  fuU^ 
effect ;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  our  assailants,  on  account 
of  the  steepness  of  the  bank  where  they  now  stood.  After  receiving  a  good  pep- 
pering, we  put  about;  but,  as  I  anticipated,  they  continued  to  fire  upon  us;  and 
ray  servant,  with  one  of  the  lascars,  was  wounded,  though  both  slightly,  and 
all  of  the  party  had  narrow  escapes  from  death.  The  strength  of  the  current 
soon  carried  us  beyond  their  fire,  and  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  reaching  F&h« 
chow  before  day-break  of  the  l£th,  when  we  unfortunately  missed  our  way, 
some  time  after  the  top  of  high-water,  at  two  o'clock  a.m.  At  day-break,  we 
found  ourselves  on  high  ground,  sixty  yards  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  river. 
We  bad  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  wait  the  return  of  the  tide.  Numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  came  about  us,  to  sell  geese,  fowls,  and  fish. 
Some  amongst  the  crow^  we  recognized  as  having  been  amongst  those  we  had 
seen  while  attempting  the  western  branch  of  the  river.  They  noticed  the  marks 
of  the  balls  that  had  passed  through  the  gunwale,  or  stuck  in  the  sides  of  the 
boat ;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  in  the  friendliness  of  their 
demeanour.  While  we  were  at  breakfast,  two  boats  came  up  filled  with  soldiers, 
who  were  immediately  landed,  and  one  party  marthed  towards  our  boat,  while 
another  was  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  The  officer,  who  commanded  the  advance, 
with  several  of  his  men,  scrambled  into  the  boat.  They  were  desired  by  Mr. 
Gatzlaff  to  retire ;  but  not  complying,  our  people  were  desired  to  turn  them 
out,  which  they  did  accordingly.  I  collared  their  officer,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  tripping  up  his  heels,  when  he  threw  himself  down,  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff  begging 
me  to  leave  him  to  him,  I  desisted  from  further  violence,  though  the  loud  and 
ioBolent  manner  of  the  man  made  forbearance  not  very  agreeable.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
then  commenced  rating  the  fellow  in  such  animated  language,  that  he  became 
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apparently  thunderstruck,  having  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence with  which  he  came  to  execute  his  commission,  which  he  said  was  merely 
to  inquire  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted,  and  to  desire  us  to  be  off  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  informed  him  that  we  came  to  present  a  petition  to  the  viceroy,  but 
not  having  met  with  an  accredited  officer,  its  delivery  had  been  postponed;  that 
we  had  taken  an  excursion  on  the  river,  in  order  to  see  the  tea-plant;  that  we 
had  proceeded  openly,  and  avowed  our  intention  without  being  told ;  that  so 
innocent  an  object  could  never  draw  on  us  treatment  such  as  no  civilized  govern- 
ment would  ofier  to  innocent  strangers.  He  then  harangued,  with  great  energy 
and  eflfect,  on  the  base,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  barbarous  conduct  we  had 
experienced  on  the  preceding  day,  and  on  our  own  forbearance  in  not  returning 
the  fire ;  showing  him,  that  we  had  plenty  of  arms,  which  we  had  taken  for  our 
defence  against  robbers,  and  assuring  him,  that  we  were  not  afnud  to  risk  our 
lives  against  numbers ;  but  had  not  come  with  the  intention  of  making  war  on 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  would  therefore  wait  to  see  whether  that 
government  would  afford  us  redress  by  punishing  those  villains  who  had  thus, 
without  any  provocation,  attempted  to  take  our  lives,  before  having  recourse 
to  other  means.  If  justice  should  be  withheld  by  the  provincial  government, 
the  case  might  go  before  the  emperor,  and,  if  punishment  were  not  then 
inflicted  on  the  guilty,  the  affiiir  was  not  likely  to  end  there.  Mr.  Gutzlaff's 
eloquence,  with  the  display  of  our  fire-arms,  lefl  the  kwan.foo  without  a  word 
to  say  for  himself,  or  for  his  country.  He  acknowledged  that  we  had  been 
shamefully  treated;  but  that  he  was  not  of  the  party,  and  could  not  be  impli« 
cated  in  their  guilt,  and  promised  that  we  should  experience  nothing  but 
civility  from  himself.  He  received  our  petition,  which  he  handed  to  one  of  his 
people  to  take  to  his  boat,  and  ordered  off  the  rest  of  hb  men.  He  agreed  to 
assist  us  in  getting  off  from  the  field  where  we  lay,  and  to  tow  us  on  our  way 
as  fiir  as  Mingan^a  tower  and  fort,  a  short  way  below  the  place,  where  the 
western  branch  rejoins  the  FCih-chow  river.  We  asked  him  if  there  was  no 
way  of  going  down  without  passing  under  the  bridge  of  Fdh-chow.  He  said 
there  was ;  and  that  he  would  probably  take  us  by  that  route.  We  got  afloat 
about  11  AH.,  and  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  recognized  our  position  to 
be  that  which  we  had  abandoned  in  despair  four  days  before.  Had  we  remained 
where  we  lay  on  the  8th  till  the  flood  had  made,  it  would  have  carried  us  into 
the  main  river,  and  we  should  have  had  one  or  two  days'  start  of  the  war- 
boats,  or  perhaps  entirely  escaped  their  observation.  The  kwan-foo  continued 
on  board,  except  when  relieved  by  an  inferior  officer  from  the  towing-boat,  in- 
tending, as  we  presume,  that  we  should  appear  to  be  his  prisoners.  In  the 
afternoon  the  wind  became  very  strong,  and  the  fle€^  ran  in  towards  a  lai^ 
village,  where  they  proposed  anchoring  for  the  day.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  bottom  was  stony,  and  that  there  was  already  too  little  water  for  our  boat, 
we  refused  to  remain,  and  were  preparing  to  set  sail,  when  the  officer,  who 
had  brought  us  on,  earnestly  requested  to  be  taken  into  our  boat  again.  We 
received  him  on  board,  and  were  again  taken  in  tow,  the  other  war-boats 
accompanying.  At  dusk,  they  wished  to  take  us  to  another  large  village ;  but 
we  pointed  out  a  more  sheltered  spot,  and  they  took  us  there  accordingly. 
The  officers  still  remaining  on  board,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  requested  to  desire 
them  to  withdraw,  which  they  did ;  and,  as  they  had  been  uniformly  civil  since 
morning,  I  sent  etich  of  them  a  pair  of  blue  printed  cotton  handkerchiefs.  It 
was  settled  that  wc  should  again  get  under  weigh  with  the  morning's  ebb,  and 
that,  after  reaching  Mingan,  we  should  pursue  our  way  to  the  ship,  witliout 
further  attendance.    At  10  o'clock  p.m.,  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Capt. 
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M'Kajr,  of  that  day'i  date ;  he  stated  that  he  had  been  importuned  in  the  most 
abject  manner  to  recall  us,  as  orders  had  been  issued  to  drive  us  out;  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  He  concluded  that  we  must  by  that  time 
bare  got  so  far  on  our  way,  that,  before  we  could  be  overtaken,  we  roust  have 
accomplished  our  object.  At  one  a.m.  of  the  13th,  we  got  under  weigh,  towed 
as  before ;  but  escorted  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  war-junks,  one  of  which  carried 
three  lanterns,  and  the  others  one  each,  on  their  poops  ;  as  all  these  vessels 
had  to  make  short  tacks  in  a  narrow  channel,  the  sight  was  rather  fine ;  and, 
when  we  reached  Mingan,  a  number  of  rockets  were  discharged,  which  bad  a 
Tery  grand  effect.  We  had  not  permitted  any  Chinese  officer  to  come  on 
botfd  our  boat  when  we  started ;  but,  contrary  to  stipulation,  they  now  again 
iniisted  on  coming;  while  we  showed  a  determined  resolution  to  resist:  on 
consulting  their  commander,  they  were  directed  to  let  us  go  freely.  We  lost 
our  way,  however,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  were  assisted  by  a  war- 
boat,  in  the  morning,  in  recovering  it.  As  we  approached  the  right  channel,  we 
found  several  war-junks  stationed  as  a  guard.  Three  or  four  of  them  accom- 
panied us  for  some  time,  but  gradually  dropped  off.  The  towing  junk,  too, 
took  occasion  to  make  us  over  to  a  large  open  boat,  from  which  we  soon  after- 
wards cast  off.  On  passing  the  forts  at  the  Bogue,  we  were  honoured  with  a 
salute  of  three  guns  from  each,  as  well  as  from  some  war-junks  above,  and 
others  below,  the  forts.  At  two  p.m.,  we  got  on  board  the  Findlay,  In  pur- 
suance of  our  declared  intention,  I  prepared  a  petition  to  the  viceroy,  praying 
(or  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  assailants  on  the  11th,  and  the  infliction  of 
adequate  punishment  upon  them,  for  their  unjustifiable  attempt  on  our  lives. 
Mr.  Gutziaff  was  good  enough  to  put  my  petition  into  Chinese  form,  and  have 
it  ready  for  delivery  next  rooming,  in  expectation  that,  as  had  been  the  prac- 
tice hitherto,  some  officer  of  rank  might  come  on  board.  None  having  arrived, 
howerer,  I  resolved  to  go  on  board  the  admiral's  junk,  and  deliver  my  petition 
there,  explaining  its  object  to  that  officer.  Mr.  Gutziaff  and  Mr.  Stevens 
accompanied  me;  we  found  in  the  cabin  two  messengers  from  the  viceroy,  both 
of  tbem  assistant-magistrates,  wearing  colourless  crystal  knobs;  two  vice- 
admirals  ;  Tsung-ping-knan,  one  of  them,  the  naval  commander-in-chief  of  this 
station ;  one  colonel  of  the  army,  Yen-keih ;  and  one  pa-tseang,  or  subaltern. 
Having  handed  to  them  the  petition,  one  of  the  messengers  wanted  to  open  it; 
but,  on  being  requested  to  deliver  it  to  the  viceroy,  began  to  inquire  what  were 
its  contents.  Before  coming  to  that  subject,  Mr.  Gutziaff  adverted  generally  to 
our  character  as  foreign  merchants,  and  our  wish  to  import  rice.  The  Chinese 
asmred  us,  that  it  was  from  no  unwillingness  on  their  parts  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  trade,  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  act  under  the  prohibitory  orders 
of  the  emperor.  As  to  the  importation  of  rice,  the  pa-tseang  at  first  affected 
to  misunderstand  us,  as  if  our  application  were  for  permission  to  export  rice 
to  our  own  country  from  Fiih-keen.  One  of  the  messengers  told  us,  that  the 
riceroy  would  give  us  no  answer,  when  Mr.  Gutziaff  quoted  some  instances  of 
official  replies  from  head-quarters,  that  made  him  waive  this  objection. 

Having  shewn  them  the  impracticability  of  efficiently  excluding  forei/*n  trade 
from  so  long  a  line  of  coast,  Mr.  Gutziaff  urged  very  strongly  the  expediency  of 
rendering  legitimate  what  was  now  conducted  with  all  the  defiance  of  the  laws, 
and  other  evils  attendant  on  a  smuggling  trade  already  so  apparent  in  Canton. 
Both  messengers  assented  very  readily  to  the  soundness  of  the  advice,  adding 
arguments  of  their  own  in  a  very  conciliatory  strain,  and  regretting  much  that 
it  was  against  the  imperial  orders.  Mr.  Gutziaff  dwelt  particularly  on  the  faci- 
5ty  which  Fflhchow  possessed  for  the  tea-trade;  this  they  fully^mittcd;  but 
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again,  the  emperor  having  confined  the  trade  to  Canton,  there  was  really  no 
remedy;  and  it  was  quite  in  vain  attempting  to  open  the  trade  at  this  port. 
Mr.  Gutzlafftben  adverted  to  the  murderous  attack  upon  us  on  the  11th  ;  of 
this  they  at  first  alleged  total  ignorance,  and  then  ascribed  the  attack  to  the 
treachery  of  the  common  natives.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  howeVer,  told  them,  that  it 
was  their  officers  and  soldiers,  who  acted,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  part 
of  treacherous  and  cowardly  murderers;  while  the  poor  peasantry  had  always 
conducted  themselves  towards  us  with  the  greatest  kindness ;  that  we  were 
now  come  with  a  petition,  calling  for  redress  by  the  punishment  of  those  assas- 
sins, the  granting  of  which  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  retaliation ;  the 
lives  of  peaceful  people  having  been  brought  into  the  most  imminent  danger, 
which  violence  justified  violence  in  return,  even  if  we  were  to  take  a  life  for 
each  of  our  lives  that  had  been  so  endangered.  Here  all  concurred  in  repr€»- 
bating  such  conduct  as  we  had  experienced,  and  in  assuring  us,  that  we  should 
meet  with  no  such  molestation  from  them,  trying  to  put  as  good  a  construction 
as  possible  on  the  past.  Mr.  Gutzlafi*  repeatedly  requested  them  to  allow  the 
people  to  bring  us  provisions ;  but  to  this  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.  As  we  rose 
up  to  come  away,  the  messenger  of  the  viceroy,  to  whom  I  had  handed  the 
petition,  wished  to  return  it ;  but  I  refused  to  receive  it  back.  He  said  be 
could  report  what  we  had  said ;  but  durst  not  deliver  the  petition.  Mr.  Gutz- 
la£r,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  promise  its  delivery,  by  reminding 
him,  that  he  had  been  sent  hither  on  our  account,  and  that  it  would  be  straoge 
if,  after  all,  we  should  be  obliged  to  carry  our  remonstrance  ourselves  to  Fiih- 
chow.  This  hint  had  the  desired  effect.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  a 
polite  note  was  sent  to  the  admiral's  junk,  requesting  a  supply  of  provisions  to 
be  procured  for  us,  as  the  people  were  prohibited  from  bringing  any  thing  to 
the  ship.  The  boat  brought  back  a  remnant  of  a  shoulder  of  pork,  a  dried 
cuttle-fish,  and  four  pieces  of  sugar-cane ;  these  were  immediately  returned. 
Mr.  Gutzlafi*  was  good  enough  to  go  on  board  by  another  boat,  accompanied  by 
Capt.  McKay  and  Mr.  Stevens,  to  require  an  explanation  of  this  piece  of  rude- 
ness ;  and  to  inform  them,  that  if  in  two  days  I  got  no  answer  to  my  petition  for 
redress,  the  consequences  would  not  be  imputable  to  me,  but  to  their  govem- 
roent.  They  at  first  denied  that  any  thing  had  been  sent ;  but  finding  this  would 
not  do,  they  alleged,  that  the  pork  and  fish  were  intended  for  the  boatmen,  and 
the  sugar-cane  for  the  little  lad  that  steered  the  boat.  No  indication  of  such  ap- 
propriation was  made  when  the  things  were  put  into  the  boat,  so  that  the  excuse 
was  evidently  an  afler-thought.  Finding  that  another  admiral,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  forenoon,  was  of  the  party,  Mr.  Gutzlafi*  again  expatiated  on  the  atrocity 
with  which  we  had  been  treated.  No  attempt  at  defending  it  was  ofiered.  The 
messenger  of  the  viceroy  said,  that  the  petition  had  been  sent,  but  he  was 
unable  to  say  how  soon  we  might  expect  an  answer.  At  this  second  meeting, 
Mr.  Gutzlafi*  pointed  out  the  freedom  with  which  Chinese  subjects  were  allowed 
to  follow  any  honest  avocation  they  chose  at  our  settlements,  and  claimed,  on 
the  principles  of  reciprocity,  the  accordance  of  similar  privileges  in  return. 

On  the  16th,  Mr.  Gutzlafi*,  having  found  some  passages  of  Chinese  law  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  our  assailants,  went  in  the  evening  to  point  them  out  to 
the  mandarins,  and,  for  their  further  consideration,  copied  them  out  in  their 
presence,  and  left  the  extracts  with  them.  Applications  for  provisions,  and 
promises  to  supply  them,  were  renewed.  On  the  17th,  a  boat  arrived  from 
FQh-chow,  at  eight  a.m.,  and  was  received  by  the  junks  with  a  salute,  A  little 
after,  a  boat  came  alongside,  and  made  ofi*  again  with  all  expedition,  after 
leaving  an  open  note,  stating  that  the  orders  of  the  vicerovhad  arrived,  and 
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that  we  ought  to  go  on  board  die  admiral  to  reeehe  them.  Mr.  Gntzlaff  wrote  in 
repljy  that  the  person  who  wai  cbai^  with  the  comraunieatson  of  the  order  waa 
b  dutj  b6iwd  to  deliver  it,  and  that  we  ezpeeted  he  would  bring  it  accordingly. 
This  was  sent  by  the  ship's  boat,  which  soon  after  returned  with  a  note,  stating 
that,  since  we  were  afraid  to  go  on  board  the  admiral's  junk,  they  had  made 
out  a  copy  of  the  order,  not  choosing  to  send  the  original  by  the  young  man 
whom  we  had  sent  in  charge  of  the  boat.    The  half  hour  that  our  boat  was 
dfftained  was  entirely  occupied  In  framing  and  copying  this  note.    The  paper, 
which  tliey  pretended  to  have  copied  in  that  time,  was  a  roll  nearly  six  feet  in 
length,  which  eonld  not  hare  been  written,  in  the  fimr  style  which  it  exhibited, 
by  the  most  expert  penman,  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours.    We  afterwards 
compared  it  with  the  original,  and  found  that  it  was  written  in  the  same  hand, 
sod  was  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  sealing,  a  fac^simile  of  the  original.  Our 
second  petition  accompanied  this  copy.    The  intention  was^  no  doubt,  to  cheat 
us  out  of  the  original — an  object  of  some  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
diplomatists,  who  are  always  anxious  to  withhold  authenticated  papers,  for 
fear  of  furnishing  documents  that  may  some  day  be  brought  forward  in  evidence 
agnnst  themselves — a  use  to  which  no  unsealed  documents  can  be  applied, 
according  to  Chinese  law  and  practice.    The  possession  of  this  copy  enabled 
us  to  prepare  a  final  communication  to  the  viceroy,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
delivery  into  our  hands  of  the  original,  the  ship  was  dropt  up  with  the  flood 
abreast  of  the  junk  fleet,  and  her  broadside  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There 
were  nineteen  vessels  in  all  on  the  spot ;  but  all  the  smaller  ones  imme- 
diately got  under  weigh,  and  passed  within  the  forts.    When  we  went  on  board 
the  admiral  of  the  station,  we  learned  that  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  were 
addressed  to  the  admiral  of  Uae-tan.  who  was  on  board  another  junk.   He  and 
the  envoys  from  FAh-chow  were  sent  for;  but  it  was  some  time  before  they 
made  their  appearance.    Our  host,  in  the  mean  time,  appearing  very  uneasy 
sad  dispirited,  we  asked  what  was  meant  by  saying  that  we  were  afraid  of 
going  on  board  his  ship.    Some  of  us  had  been  there  on  each  day  since  our 
return.    It  was  obvious,  that  fear  of  retaliatbn  had  prevented  him  from  re- 
newing his  visits  since  we  came  back  \  but  if  we  thought  it  right  to  retaliate  it, 
we  should  not  have  imitated  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  conduct  of  his 
countrymen,  but  openly  brought  our  ship  to  fight  the  whole  of  theirs,  and  he 
must  be  perfectly  aware,  that,  as  she  then  lay,  she  could  sink  his  whole  fleet, 
and  destroy  every  one  on  board.    But  this  was  not  our  object.    The  govern- 
ment had  implicated  itself  in  the  business  by  inventing  such  a  string  of  noto- 
rious falsehoods  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  its  ofi&cers,  and  we  should  leave 
it  to  our  government  to  obtahi  for  us  the  redress  which  theirs  refused  to  our 
sinple  and  respectful  application.    The  original  letter  of  the  viceroy  and  his 
colleagues  having  been  at  last  produced,  and  taken  possession  of  by  me,  I 
retarned  the  copy  sent  in  the  morning.  We  were  promised  our  supply  of  provi- 
sisDs  as  soon  as  we  got  under  weigh.     The  final  reply  to  the  viceroy,  along 
with  my  second  petition,  under  a  frchh  cover,  were  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal  envoy,  who  pressed  me  hard  ta  receive  them  back,  and  even  fol- 
lowed me  out,  as  if  he  intended  to  throw  them  after  me  into  the  boat.  Judging, 
appartmly,  that  this  would  be  of  no  avail,  he  kept  them  till  evening,  and  then 
KDt  a  small  fishing-boat  with  thorn  to  the  ship.    The  fisherman,  however,  being 
warned  off*,  carried  them  back,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.    On  the  18th 
ssd  19th,  we  gradually  dropped  down  to  the  outer  bay-    No  provisions  were 
ever  sent  us. 
^ftW.Ji?a/«.  N>^.VoL.20.x\o.78.  J 
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MR.  WILSONS  NOTES  ON  CTESIAa^ 
We  are^  perhaps,  too  prone  to  condemn  to  indiscriminate  neglect  those 
early  writers  who  have  left  written  descriptions  of  contemporary  nationSy  on 
account  of  tlie  manifest  inaccuracies  with  which  their  works  abound.  It  is 
essential,  however,  in  estimating  the  worth  of  evidence  of  any  kind,  that 
we  should  keep  in  view  the  broad  distinction  between  accidental  and  wilfbl 
misrepresentation.  Even  where  the  credulity  of  the  narrator  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  caution,  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  him  and  the 
deliberate  artificer  of  falsehoods.  The  skill  and  learning  of  the  best-in- 
formed critic  are  foiled  or  misled  in  the  latter  case ;  in  the  former,  they 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  reducing  the  exuberant  narrative  to  the 
sober  standard  of  truth.  We  cannot  mention  a  more  decisive  example 
than  the  result  produced  by  the  learning,  acuteness,  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Marsden,  upon  an  author  who  was  long  regarded  as  the  very  pattern  of 
liars,— Marco  Polo.  In  the  infancy  of  science,  when,  consequently,  the 
unknown  teemed  with  the  wonderful^  not  only  were  the  minds  of  mankind 
ready  to  adopt  for  realities  the  phantoms  of  fear  or  the  reveries  of  fancy, 
when  related  by  others,  but,  in  visiting  countries  foreign  to  their  own,  even 
their  senses,  not  being  under  the  restraint  of  a  correct  understanding,  acted 
the  traitor's  part,  and,  especially  when  a  native  of  Europe  travelled  in  the 
gorgeous  East,  taught  them  to  give  Nature  credit  for  boundless  fecundity, 
and  a  power  of  generating 

all  monitrous,  all  forbidden  things, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Cbimcras  dire. 

It  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  travellers  in  Elastem  conn- 
tries,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  tell  of  nations  with  one  leg,— of  others 
with  one  arm,  of  gigantic  and  dwarfish  races,— of  children  growing  as 
vegetables, — and  other  particulars  still  more  miraculous, — were  deluded 
rather  than  deluders ;  and  it  would  be  doubly  uncharitable  to  deny  the 
same  plea  to  heathen  writers,  whose  creeds  rendered  them  easier  dupes  to 
deception. 

It  is^  therefore,  by  no  means  a  sacrifice  of  time,  when  a  writer  so  well- 
prepared  for  the  task  as  Professor  Wilson,  endeavours  to  redeem  an  ancient 
describer  of  India  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  mere  fabulist,  as  Ctesias 
was  considered  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others,  as  he  is  pronounoed  by 
Dr.  Vincent,  and  as  he  certainly  must  appear,  upon  a  superficial  reading, 
to  an  ordinary  critic.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  discrediting  him 
when  he  declares  that  he  wrote  nothing  but  what  he  had  seen  or  beard ;  for 
what  he  saw,  as  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  amounts  to  very  little,  and  to  nothing 
extraordinary. 

Ctesias  was  a  native  of  Cnidos ;  he  entered  the  service  of  Cyrus,  whom 
he  attended  on  his  expedition,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bi^e  wherein 
Cyrus  fell.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  having  been  wounded,  Ctesias  was  em- 
ployed to  dress  his  wounds,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  in  that  crfiee, 

•  Nous  on  the  Indies  of  Ctedas.    By  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  BxeCer  CoUsge  [Osfiotd], 
Bodcn  ProTenor of  Sanscrit.    Riadto  Um  Aahmolesn Society,  February  5,  I896i   Osfoid. 
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thai  the  king  took  him  into  his  serrice,  and  be  resided  for  some  years  at  the 
Persan  court  (B.C.  460),  in  the  character  of  chief  physician,  adding 
thereto  the  iimotionsy  open  or  secret,  of  agent  to  the  Greeks.  He  is  said 
to  baye  written  a  history  of  Persia  in  twenty-three  books,  and  a  history 
of  India,  extracts  of  which  (all  that  is  extant  of  the  writer,  except  casual 
passages  in  classical  authors)  have  been  preserved  by  Photius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century. 

Mr.  Wilson  very  naturally  expresses  surprise  that  such  absurdities  as  this 
writer  has  record^  of  India  could  have  originated  so  near  that  country» 
and  that  a  nan  of  the  talents  of  Ctesias,  **  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  intelli- 
gent curiosity,"  could  have  been  a  party  to  their  dissemination.  We  should, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  mclined  to  think  lightly  of  his  intelligence,  and  to 
regard  his  authority  as  altogether  valueless,  on  ^e  ground  of  egregious  want 
of  judgment,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary,  by  the  same  rule,  to  discredit 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  Mahomedan  travellers,  who  have  chronicled  for 
truths  as  many  fables  as  Ctesias,  but  even  the  Father  of  History  himself.  In 
fact,  these  wonderful  tales  appear  to  have  been  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
the  ancient  narratives ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark,  as  a  corroboration  of 
this  conclusion,  that,  in  the  epitome  made  from  the  larger  works  of  Arabian 
travellers,  the  /acts  are  mostly  excluded,  as  destitute  of  interest,  whilst 
all  the  wonders  are  studiously  retained. 

The  Notes  before  us  are  systematized  by  an  arrangement  of  the  fragments 
of  Ctesias  under  two  heads ;  the  first  embracing  all  that  is  left  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  country  and  people  of  India ;  the  other  comprehending  his 
descriptions  of  its  natural  products,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  We 
shall  merely  select  a  few  examples  from  the  former. 

Some  of  the  most  marvellous  narrations  of  Ctesias  relate  to  races  of  people 
by  whom  he  says  India  is  inhabited ;  yet  even  in  them  there  appears  to  be  a 
sH^t  tincture  of  truth,  or  at  least  some  foundation  for  the  strange  details  that 
are  given. 

**  The  people,**  he  sajrs,  **  are  black  by  nature,  not  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  A  few  amongst  them  are  very  £eur  (AivxdrtfrdO :"  and  he  mentions  having 
seen  two  women  and  five  men  of  such  a  complexion.  There  are  Albinos  in 
every  part  of  India,  the  whole  of  whose  skin  is,  as  Dr.  Ainslie*  describes  it, 
like  that  of  a  dead  European  who  has  not  been  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 
And  Duboisf  observes,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a  class  of 
individuals  much  whiter  than  Europeans :  they  have  light  hair  and  weak  eyeB^ 
hot  can  see  well  in  the  dark.  It  might  have  been  to  some  such  objects  that 
Ctesias  refers ;  but,  if  that  was  not  the  case,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  might 
have  met  with  Indians,  whom,  as  contrasted  with  the  swarthy  complexion  of 
the  Persians,  and  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  he  might  have  considered  fair. 
Many  of  the  people  of  the  west  and  north  of  India,  and  of  Turkestan,  are 
not  darker  than  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  a  warmth  of  tint 
snd  a  ruddiness  of  complexion  that  is  not  always  found  amongst  the  latter. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  their  justice,  loyalty,  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  we  have  only  the  titles  of  the  chapters.  Devotedness  to 
thdr  employers  and  contempt  of  death  are  still  their  characteristics ;  and  som 

•  BfateriaMwIkaor  HindotUii.    Madras,  p.  300. 
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remarkable  instances  of  both  have  very  lately  occurred.  The  kings  of  the 
Indians,  according  to  him,  are  not  allowed  to  be  intoxicated.*  And  drinking 
i?  one  of  the  vices  which  Manu  enjoins  a  king  roost  carefully  to  shun :  **  With 
extreme  care  let  him  shun  eighteen  vices ;  ten  proceeding  from  lova  of  pt«i- 
sure,  eight  springing  from  wrath,  and  all  ending  in  misery.  Drinking,  didng, 
women,  and  hunting,  let  a  king  consider  as  the  four  roost  pernicious  of  thoae 
vices  which  love  of  pleasure  occasions."f 

*'  None  of  the  Indians,"  he  says,  **  ever  suffer  head*ache  or  tooth-ache,  or 
maladies  of  the  eyes,  or  have  pimples  about  the  mouth.  They  live  to  the  age 
of  120  or  130,  and  some  even  to  200." 

The  simple  diet  of  the  people  of  India  preserves  them  very  generally 
^rom  affection  connected  with  disorders  of  the  stomach  ;  and  they  sre 
remarkable  for  good  teeth.  Diseases  of  the  eyes,  however,  are  far  from 
uncommon,  and  the  duration  of  life  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Longevity, 
however,  in  the  natives  of  the  north-western  provinces,  is  not  rare ;  and  the 
standard  authorities  of  the  Hindus  regard  a  century  as  the  natural  boundary  of 
human  life  ;  afler  which,  voluntary  death  is  not  only  excusable,  but  becoming : 
as  it  is  said  of  king  Sudraka,  "  Having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 
and  ten  days,  he  entered  the  fire."  j:  The  prayer  to  be  addressed  by  its  parent 
to  a  newly-born  infant  also  says,  "  Thou  art  born  of  my  body,  my  child,  te 
live  for  a  hundred  years."} 

We  next  come  to  races  of  a  different  description,  but  who,  amidst  the  doad 
of  fable  which  invests  them,  are  very  probably  of  Indian  origin,  either  throi^ 
the  medium  of  fact  or  fiction. 

The  author  then  gives  a  very  particular  description  of  "  a  black  people 
of  pigmies,"  in  Central  India,  who  served  the  king  of  the  other  Indians  as 
archers;  and  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  that  "  the  belief  that  a  people  of  Lilli- 
putians existed,  appears  to  have  been  very  general  amongst  the  ancients, 
and  was  very  ^videly  disseminated  before  the  times  of  Ctesias."  This  cer- 
tainly acquits  him  of  fraud,  but  not  of  imbecile  credulity ;  and  were  not 
the  ancient  Persians  a  grave  people,  we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect,  from 
some  of  the  details  recorded  of  these  pigmies,  that  the  .wits  of  Artaxen&es' 
court  had  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek  physician^ 
Perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  well  understand  the  Persic,  and  may  have 
mistaken  an  account  of  a  Hindu  mythological  legend,  respecting  the  pigmy 
tenants  of  the  Kalpa  druma,  for  reality>  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  some  justice  in  Mr.  Wilson's  observation,  that  the  wild  hill-tribes 
of  the  Vindhya  range,  the  Bhils,  Qoands,  and  Kholes,  black  and  short, 
diminutive  races,  who  are  skilful  archers,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
'^  black  pigmies  of  middle  India/' 

Mr.  Wilson  is  very  successful  in  palliating  one  enormity  of  his  author, 
who  speaks  of  men  with  tails  existing  in  an  island  in  the  ocean. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  insular  satyrs  of  our  author  is  of  modern 
occurrence.  It  is  not  a  century  since  that  a  lieutenant  of  a  Swedish  vessel 
asserted  of  the  people  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  that  they  had  tails  like  cats, 
which  they  moved  in  the  same  manner.    Linnaeus  vouched  for  the  narrator's 

•  Apud  AUiawum,  lib.  x.  t  Manu,  viL  ▼.  45—50.    Sir  Wm.  Jones's  tramUtiOD. 
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booeaty,  a»d  Lord  Monboddo*  exulted  hi  his  evidence  as  deeisiire  of  ilie  ques- 
tioB.  The  mystery  is  thus  solved  by  Mr.  Fontana,  who,  describiiig  the  people 
of  the  Nicebsffs,  observes  of  their  dress :  ^  A  long  narrow  cloth,  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  trte,  round  their  waist,  with  one  extremittf  hanging  doitn  behind^  is 
ail  their  dres8.t'*  Ltenteoant  Keoping  saw  the  people  only  from  the  sMp;  and 
tke  blmider  was  pardonable  in  a  person  ittpr^sM  probably  by  the  previooa 
assertions  of  CaTeri  and  Struys,  Marco  Polo  and  Ptolemy,!  wiUi  a  belief  that 
ncn  with  tafls  hada  teal  existence. 

The  dog-headed  people,  Kalystrii,  or  Kunokephali,-;-"  who  are  said  to 
inhabit  the  moontains  that  extend  to  the  Indus,  to  the  number  of  120^000^ 
aad  who  have  the  heads  of  dogs,  with  large  teeth  and  sharp  claws,  and 
tlnr  only  language  is  a  sort  of  bark,'' — are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  a 
ferfoal  blander. 

Kalystrii  is.  given  as  the  native  name,  meaning  in  the  Indian  language, 
tecor£og  to  Ctenas,  xvftactfaXu  -,  and  the  question  is,  how  far  he  or  his  in* 
forstnt  have  accurately  written  or  exfJained  the  word.  Some  distinguished 
scholars  and  Orientalists,  as  Reland  in  his  Miscellaneous  Dissertations,^  and 
Tychsen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Heeren's  Historicad  Re- 
sevches,!!  have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  all  the  foreign  words  which  occur 
in  Ctesias  are  not  Indian,  but  Persian.  That  one  or  two  are  Persian  may  be 
adnitted ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  Indian  origin  of  several  of 
then:  aad  the  attempts  of  the  writers  in  question  16  assign  a  Persian  etymo- 
logy lo  the  greater  number  have  been  exceedingly  ucifortunate.  ■  TW  word 

kal^rii  is  an  instance.  Reland  would  derive  it  from  kall^h  shikari,  ^^J^  ^ 
which,  he  says,  means  "  caput  caninuro,  unde  contracte  Kaliskaroi  scripsit 
Ctesias,  et  per  incuriam  librariorum  Kalustrioi."  But  even  if  his  gratuitous 
correction  of  the  reading  were  admissible,  his  etymology  is  not ;  for  kalieh 
means  rather  the  crown  of  the  head,  than  the  head ;  and  shikari  means  hunter, 
hunting,  any  thing  belonging  to  the  chase,  not  a  dog  in  particular.    Tychsen 

proposes  either  kelek'sir,  ^  CS^t  *  wolf-headed ;'  or  Aro/tM,  ^j^jll^  *  foolish,* 

' stnpid ;'  in  the  superlative  form  kalwteriny  i*f}Ji^^>  *  ^^y  foolbh ;'  convert- 
tug  dog-hetsd  into  bi^ck-head.  He  is  avowedly  dissatisfied  with  either  of  the^e 
conjectures,  and  they  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  ingenuity  of  Col. 
Vans  Kennedyt  has  supplied  a  much  more  probable  origin  in  the  Sanscrit 
kala-voitri,  easily  convertible  into  kahutriy  as  v  and  u  are"  intcrcbaagable 
letters.  The  sense  of  the  compound,  it  is  true,  is  not  '*  having  the  head  of  a 
dog,**  but  *'  ha? ing  black  raiment ;"  and  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  identifica- 
tioD,  if  the  interpretation  of  Ctesias  were  to  be  relied  upon.  There  is,  how- 
erer,  in  &vour  of  the  affinity,  an  argument  of  more  weight,  that  CoL  Vans 
Kennedy  has  not  adverted  to  it,  and  by  which,  therefore,  he  was  not  previously 
faiassed  in  proposing  the  Sanscrit  compound.  This  is  the  existence  of  a  peo- 
ple inhabiting  a  mountttnous  district  in  the  direction  to  which  Ctesias  refers,  who 
have  been  known  certainly  for  five  centuries  by  the  term  in  question.  These 
are  the  people  denominated  by  Mohammedan  writers,  and  by  the  people  sur- 
rounding them,  the  Siah-posh  Kafirs,  ^  the  blacL-vestured  infidels.'  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth**  century,  they  provoked  the  wrath  of  Tamerlane^  on  his  way 

*  Origlo  of  Loignage,  part.  I.  U  it  c  S;  and  Ancient  Metaphysics,  UL  S5U. 
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to  invade  Hindustan,  and  were  thence  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sian  historians.  Thej  are  described  as  a  brave  though  barbarous  people* 
speaking  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  occupying  narrow  valleys, 
amidst  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Although  unable  to  contend 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Tartar  monarch,  they  were  not  reduced 
without  difficulty  and  loss.  At  a  later  period,  the  Siah-posh  were  said  by  Baber 
and  Abul-fazl  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Macedonians;  but  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone,*  when  on  his  embassy  to  Cabul,  induced  him  to  disbelieve 
the  tradition.  Lieut.  Bumes  abo  denies  this  descent  of  the  Kafirs^f  although 
he  thinks  the  pretensions  of  the  chiefs  of  Badakshan  and  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  which  were  first  noticed  by  Marco  Polo,  better  founded.  Of  the  black- 
vested  Kafirs,  he  remarks,  that  they  appear  to  be  a  most  barbarous  people, 
eaters  of  bears  and  monkeys,  fighting  with  arrows,  and  scalping  their  enemies, 
circumstances  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  given  by  Ctesias  of  the 
Kalystrii.  They  are  fairer  than  most  Asiatics ;  and  a  Kafir  boy  often  years  of 
age,  whom  Lieut.  Burnes  met  with,  differed  in  complexion,  hair,  and  features 
from  other  Asiatics,  and  had  eyes  of  a  bluish  colour,  affording  some  authority 
for  the  white- complexioned  children  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  those  of  a  people 
who  Pliny  asserts  were  called  by  him  PandorcB,  a  genuine  Sanscrit  word,  pai^ 
dura  meaning  pale  or  fair.  Lieut.  Burnes  supposes  the  Siah»posh  to  have  been 
the  aborigines  of  the  plains,  who  fled  to  the  mountains  from  the  advance  of 
the  Mohammedans.  From  information  obtained  by  Messrs.  Moorcroft  and 
Trebeck,  when  in  Little  Tibet,  it  appears  that  the  Siah-posh  Kafirs  are  nothing 
more  than  a  tribe  of  the  people  called  by  the  Hindu  geographers,  both  in  past 
times  and  in  the  present  day,  Daradas  or  Durds,^|\^  And  who  have  borne 
that  appellation  from  time  immemorial,  being  the  Daradrae  of  Ptolemy,  situ- 
ated at  the  sources  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  Dardai  of  Megasthenes,  as  quoted 
by  Strabo,t  who  inhabited  the  country  of  the  gold-making  ants.  Now  the 
sense  of  Ddrada  is  tearer,  render,  from  dri,  *  to  tear  to  pieces  ;*  and  this  name, 
which  is  no  doubt  as  old  as  Ctesias,  may  have  contributed  to  form  the  canine 
teeth  and  talons  of  the  people  so  called :  whilst  their  other  appellation,  K6kh 
vattriy  indicating  the  usage  which  they  still  observe,  and  whence  they  are 
called  by  their  neighbours  Stah^pothy  '  black-vested,'  that  of  wearing  black 
goat-skins,  furnished  the  denomination  Kalyttru,  although  the  purport  of  it 
was  inaccurately  explained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  affording  an  apology  for  the  Greek  author,  in 
addition  to  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
dog-men  was  credited  by  the  Mongols  and  the  Chinese.  In  the  narrative  of 
a  journey  performed  by  the  Armenian  king,  Hethum,  to  Mangoo  Khan, 
in  the  years  1254  and  125.^,  recorded  by  the  Armenian  historian  Kirakos 
Kandtsaketsi,§  it  is  said  that  king  Hethum,  on  his  return,  related  many 
strange  and  wonderful  things  which  he  had  heard  amongst  the  ^  barbarous 
nations ;"  amongst  which  was  this — that,  beyond  the  Khatayans,  there  was  a 
country  where  the  men  were  like  great  dogs,  covered  with  hair.  A  Chinese  En- 
cyclopaedia, entitled  San-tsae-thoO'hwuyj  contains  an  account  of  the  Keu- 
ktcS  or  ^  Kingdom  of  Dogs,'  which  coincides  in  several  particulars  with  the 
story  told  to  and  by  Ctesias.     It  states  that  the  men  have  the  body  of  a 

•  EmiMtty  to  Cabal.    Account  of  KaferiBtan*  617.  t  Travelt  to  Bokhan,  II.  flO. 
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dog;  tbeir  bead  is  covered  with  long  hair;  they  go  without  clothing,  live 
in  caves,  and  their  language  is  like  the  barking  of  dogs. 

These  specimens  of  Mr.  Wilson's  erudite  and  ingenious  speculation,  niil 
shew  the  curious  and  learned  reader  the  entertainment  he  may  expect  to  find 
in  this  apology  for  the  Greek  author. 


ODE  ON  THE  ROYAL  ACCESSION. 

BT  THB   LATB  lOAK   OF   PBBSIA. 

Theohb  of  Iskendar — of  Dara— rejoice ! 

A  new  Iskendar  now. 
Binding  the  royal  drcleC  on  hit  brow, 
Recalls  tbe  goi^geout  light  of  ▼aniabed  hours : 
Bright  as  the  Sun  ;  as  Suleiman  sublime; 
Beneath  his  rule,  Earth  smilea  as  Minu*s  bowers ; 

Justice  and  mercy  waken  at  bis  ^oice ; 
His  spirit  is  a  sea  of  boundlessness ; 
Nations  with  pride  bis  sceptred  sway  confess ; 

Whilst,  in  glad  triumph,  L^i^ersal  Earth 
Smiles  on  the  cradle  that  received  his  birth. 

His  throne  aspires  above  th'  etherial  reign. 
And  Fortune  o'er  his  destiny  presides ; 
The  mightier  than  the  mighty  wheel  that  guides 

Celestial  spheres ; 
Through  wide  Immensity's  outitretcbed  domain, 
Still  urging  on  with  Youth's  impetuous  tides, 

While  Youth  itself  bows  with  the  weight  of  years. 
For  him,  the  vernal  grape  ite  flush  bestows ; 
For  him,  in  banquets  sweet  the  cane-juice  flows : 
For  him,  the  thorny  briar  puts  forth  the  rose ; 
For  him,  in  lavish  mines,  tbe  sparkling  metal  glows : 

Oh  king !  whose  aid  the  pride  of  Genius  boasts ; 
Whose  regions  wide  as  yon  blue  vault  extend ; 

Whose  legions,  countless  as  celestial  hosts ; 
Lo !  to  thy  threshold  Heaven  itself  shall  bend. 
And,  with  each  favouring  Power,  thine  every  wish  attend ! 

Poetic  visions  ever  wake  thy  thought ; 

Arabia's  lore,  or  Persia's  softer  lay, 
Sparkling  in  musk  along  thy  gilded  scroll : 

Themes  of  Zelman,*  and  Saadi,*  and  Zoheir  ;• 
Till  Mani's  self,  with  spell  sublimer  fraught. 

Spurns  his  own  Englioun'sf  wonder-pictured  sway ; 
And  Ghereir's*  fire,  and  Akhtal's*  ravished  soul, 

Resign  the  lute— entrancing^  but  to  hear ! 

Upon  thy  brow  sits  Majesty  enshrined : 
Who  shall  escape  thy  vengeance  in  it's  hour? 

Thy  fiice  bespeaks  the  inly-conscious  mind; 
Hiy  band,  o'er  nations  scatters  fortune's  dower. 

•  Namcsof  Poets. 

t  AifiiMm,  EMmgdion,  or  Gospel  of  the  faxnoan  psintetf  Msaii  embellliherf  (or  expreued)  by  hu 
mmu,  the  beauty  of  which  are  held  proof  of  their  divinity.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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The  finty  the  my  night's  starry  ndiaact  thiews ; 

The  next,  fierce  flame  of  aU-consumiog  dread ; 
Warm  as  the  third,  the  grape's  rich  nectar  flows ; 

The  last,  as  amber-glealns,  unceasing  spread. 
Thee  her  sole  aim  Creation'erst  designed : 
Thy  life,  the  birth  Love  granted  to  mankind : 
Thy  being  fixed  by  Nature's  earliest  laws— 
By  Him,— the  First,  Sole,  Universal  Cause  ! 

See  fVom  the  dust  thy  portal  yields 

Sweet  perfume  for  the  ringlets  given. 
Of  dwellers  in  celestial  fields. 

The  youths  and  maids  of  heaven  : 
See,  at  the  gifts  thy  bounty  makes, 

Each  vest's  inwrought  embroidery. 
The  very  firmament  forsakes 

Its  aiure  robes  of  rivalry. 

Turn'st  thou  to  conquest  o'er  thy  foes  ? 

£arth  trembling  owns  thy  tread  of  might— 
The  bravest  fear— the  foremost  those 

To  shun  thine  arm  by  headlong  flight. 
Thus,  as  the  Sun  his  orb  displays, 
The  planets  sicken  in  his  blaz&— 
Lost  in  his  light ; — outworn,  and  pale, 
Hiey  seek  the  western  deep,  and  plunge  beneath  its  veil. 
What  can  escape  thine  eye  ? — Thy  judgment  clear, 

Intelligent  with  light,  the  heart  pervades  ; 
Hie  Sun,  when  thus  Messiah's  rays  appear, 

But  hastens  to  the  Christian's  western  shades. 

Oh,  blest  with  empire's  every  gem  ! 

When  he,  tliy  loved,  thy  monarch.sire, 
Too  soon  in  life  condemned  to  feel 
The  bounded  course  of  fortune*s  wheel ; 

X^Qst.victim  to  her  ire  ! 
Borne  by  that  blind,  resistless  sway. 
From  Bardah*s  walls  to  fatal  Key, 
Exchanged  hit  n>yal  couch  of  rest 
For  brighter  coudies  of  the  Blest: 
Ah,  day,  that  durst  to  spoil  condemn 
Dara's  proud  throne  and  diadem  ! 
When  he,  the  chief,  whose  daring  crime 

From  Fate  won  one  propitious  hour: — 
OmQi[)otent,  controlling  power ! 

That  bpared  his  treason,  for  a  time : — 
When  he,  the  accursed,  presumed  to  soil 

With  robber. hand  the  lordly  prey  ; 
While,  scattered  in  the  impious  toil, 
The  glittering  heaps  and  jewelled  spoil 

In  dust,  like  starry  sparklings,  lay  ;  — 
Wealth  of  a  thousand  regal  caves. 
Enriching  thus  a  thousand  slaves  ! 
How  swift  the  dreadful  tidings  ran, 

The  messengers  of  wrath  and  fear  ! 
Far,  fttT,  to  farthest  Farsi&tan, 

To  win  thy  wondering  ear.  ^  t 
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Thou  beardct:— thy  Tilimiit  bands  around 
In  rage  received  the  moaroAil  aoond, 

And  bunt  their  headlong  way : 
Beneath  their  feet  the  dusty  waves 
Heaved  Moonwards,  high  as  Ocean  raves  ; 
Sooo  to  extend  their  thousand  graves 

To  vengeance-boding  Rey : 
There,  deep  th*embattled  lines  were  gored ; 
There,  fast  tb'ensanguined  torrent  poured  ; 
There,  Fortune  bowed  before  thy  sword, 
And  late  thy  ravished  crown  restored; 

Oh,  Hatem  of  thy  day ! 
Hkmi  new  Iskandar ! — new  Daras  endudning— 
Tbou  Suleiman  !—4hy  sovereign  ring  regaining — 
Mount  empires,  thou  ! — Heaven  and  thine  arm  sustains : 
This  slays  thy  foes ;  and  that,  thy  right  maintains. 
Ob  king !  no  thought  unkingly  swayed  thy  mind ; 

No  baser  impulse  lowered  thy  soul  sublime; 
Thy  nation's  wealth  no  grasping  imposts  gfind ; 

Thy  pardoned  rival  dies  not  for  hb  crime : 
Thus  as  thy  justice^  mercy,  goodness,  spread. 
Even  thus  shall  mightiest  Heaven  with  blessings  crown  thy  head. 

Tet,  Victor  of  the  foughten  field ! 
Awake  thy  heart  to  thoughts  of  gentlest  joy — 
Such  as  unclouded  days  of  peace  employ ; 

Such  bliss  as  Beauty  loves,  with  lingering  charms,  to  yield. 
On  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair 
Fix  thine  eye,  and  fix  thy  care : 
Golden  cups  of  ruby  wine 
fi^eep  thy  sense  in  love  divine ; 
Lulled  in  fondest  raptures  mute. 
Breathings  of  the  lyre  and  flute  ! 

But,  not  in  love  and  wine  drown  all  thy  soul : 
Ob,  prince !  while  Pity  wooes  thy  milder  sway. 
Know,  in  thy  heart,  there  are,  whom  stem  control 

Of  frowning  Doom,  from  Hope  compels  to  stray ; 
Be  thou  the  Mourners'  friend :  the  wandering  Dervise  stay. 

In  those  days  of  baleful  war. 

When  the  spear's  sharp-pointed  gleam 
Menaced  every  tranquil  star. 

Gilding  Heaven  with  golden  beam  ; 
Timid  earth,  with  trembling  throes. 

Shook  beneath  the  coursers'  feet ; 
While  her  moving  sands  aroae, 

Wa>e  on  wave^  as  Oceans  meet 
Dusty  clouds,  spread  o'er  the  flying. 

Wrapped  them  In  funereal  veil ; 
And  the  Uood-streems  of  the  dying, 

Crimioii  sheets,  o'erlaid  the  dale. 
Crime  ever  waits  on  Rage  and  foul  Disorder, 

The  fierce,  the  hiaX  foe  of  human  kind : 
With  rntUeaa  dagger,  still  intent  on  murder, 

Piercing  the  bravest  breasts  that  fame  would  find. 
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See  th«  flamy  sabres  flashing  ; 

Mark  Giboons*  of  slaughter  there  ; 
Or  the  fiery  war-horse,  dashing 

Dusty  whirlwinds  into  air  ! 
Weeping  Hope  would  urge  the  flying : 

"  Shew  me:*'  still  she  loudly  cries ;f 
But,  his  sword  and  arrows  flying. 

Death,  in  sullen  wrath,  denies. 
Affliction's  wonted  course  tends  from  the  skies ; 
But,  born  of  war,  towards  Heaven  afilictions  rise : 
Tlie  drum's  wild  jar ;  the  fife,  and  trumpet's  cry. 
Wake,  in  its  sacred  bosom,  agony ! 

Prince—for  noblest  virtues  crowned  ! 

Prince — for  generous  deeds  renowned ! 

Fire  and  air,  and  land  and  deep, 

Dread  thy  sabre's  circling  sweep : 

See  thy  lance's  point  entail 

Tears  of  blood  from  eyes  of  mail ! 

Mejnoun's  thus  of  old  were  streaming. 

Pierced  by  Leila's  glances  gleaming. 

The  war-shout,  when  triumph  exults  o*er  the  dying. 

Rings  grief  through  blue  Hea?en,  looking  down  on  the  doom  : 
Whilst  sad  o'er  the  scene  our  first  parents  are  sighing, 

And  deem  their  whole  race  consigned  to  the  tomb. 
Oh,  conquering  king !  'mid  the  ranks  of  thy  foemen. 

Attending  thy  sword,  ever  Victory  flies ; 
And  Saturn,  dismayed  by  the  death-dealing  omen, 

Retires  in  alarm  to  the  steeps  of  the  skies. 
How  shall  past  ages  emulate  thy  praise. 

Since  Rustam  yields  his  arms,  by  Thee  outshone? 
Or  how  shall  this  accord  the  admiring  lays. 

That  mark  the  Poet  grateful  for  his  own  ? 
Even  from  the  hour  when  first  my  forehead,  bending. 

Submissive,  touched  the  threshold  of  Thy  state. 
My  lofty  soul,  with  planets  freely  blending, 
Ton  northern  pole  and  starry  pair  transcending. 

Enjoys  the  pride  thy  gifts  could  elevate — 
But  vain  imagination's  weak  pretence 

To  reach  the  theme; 
For  gratitude,  how  faint  is  eloquence ! 

For  majesty,  how  dim  bewildered  sense ! 
Though  favoured  by  its  fostering  influence 

Brighter  than  mightiest  bards,  these  vorsas  beam. 
Racked  with  a  thousand  pains,  my  anxious  mind 

Hath  vainly  sought  thy  praises  to  declare. 
But  now,  too  late  th'ambitious  task  resigned, 

I  bow  mine  humbled  spirit  low  in  prayer. 
King  of  exalted  state,  and  boundless  sway  ! 

Oh  !  may  thy  glories  spread,  thy  power  endure— 
Wide,  as  the  seven-fold  climes  that  earth  o*ef -lay- 
Long,  as  the  seven-fold  pUnets  hold  their  way 

Through  aiure  ether,  infinite  and  pure ! 
As  the  nine  circling  heavens  this  globe  surround. 

So  with  revolving  bliu  be  all  thy  fortunes  crowned ! 

B.  E.  P. 
•  The  Osus  river.      t  AnsUusIonto  tha&rm.notvvyinttfUclUyintn^aosdiBtJiaesic^ 
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No.  ni. — Captukx  or  Booebov  avd  BiAummvt. 

DuRiNe  the  wan  which  followed  the  French  Revolution^  the  injaries 
sustained  by  our  commerce^  from  the  enemy's  settlements  in  the  Indian  seas, 
were  severely  felt  The  principal  seats  of  annoyance  were  the  Mascarenha 
Isles,  comprising  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  or  Mascarenha,  properly  so  called ; 
Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France;  the  small  island  of  Rodriguez,  and 
another  of  inferior  note.  Such  a  group,  lying  on  the  very  highway  of  the 
commerce  between  India  and  England,  could  not  be  lefl  in  the  hands  of  an 
active  and  insidious  foe  with  impunity,  and  the  actual  results  fully  realized 
all  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  From  the  Mauritius  especially, 
French  cruizers  issued,  in  vast  numbers,  to  prowl  over  the  Indian  seas,  and 
the  consequent  loss  was  immense.  It  has  been  said  that,  previously  to  the 
fall  of  this  island,  the  insurance  offices  of  Bengal  alone  were  losers  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  sterling  from  captures.  The  amount  may  be  exag- 
gerated, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  very  great.  That  such 
a  course  of  things  should  have  been  allowed  to  proceed  so  long  unchecked, 
argues  little  either  for  the  wisdom  or  the  activity  of  the  British  Government : 
bat  its  toleration  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  indifference  usually  mani- 
fested on  such  occasions.  A  persuasion  had  indeed  long  prevailed,  that  the 
Mauritius  could  not  be  successfully  assailed  by  a  hostile  force,  and  this  per- 
suasion the  French  naturally  used  their  best  endeavours  to  encourage.  A 
plausible  error,  once  established,  is  hard  to  be  shaken,  and  the  currency  of  a 
belief  that  the  island  was  impregnable,  combined  with  the  imperturbable 
apathy  with  which  British  statesmen  have  generally  regarded  the  interests 
of  our  Indian  possessions,  must  account  for  the  supineness  which  so  long 
kit  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  enor- 
Boos  extent  of  the  evil  at  length  roused  the  British  cabinet  to  some  exer- 
tions. Admiral  Bertie,  who  commanded  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
station,  was  ordered  to  enforce  a  rigorous  blockade.  The  service  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Rowley ;  and,  to  assist  the  contemplated  operations, 
Lieut  Col.  Keating  was,  in  1809,  despatched  from  India,  with  a  small 
force,  to  occupy  the  Island  of  Rodriguez,  about  100  miles  distant  from 
the  Mauritius.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  only  two  families  on  the  island, 
and  of  course  took  possession  of  it  without  difficulty.  Afler  some  time 
spent  in  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coast,  Commodore  Rowley 
resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  St  Paul's,  the  chief  port  of 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  for  this  purpose  requested  the  co-operation  of 
Colonel  Keating.  A  detachment  was  forthwith  embarked  from  Rodri- 
|oez  to  join  Commodore  Rowley  off  Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  the 
Mauritius. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September,  the  force  destined  for  the 
ittick  stood  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  dis- 
eabarked  to  the  southward  of  Pont  de  Gallotte,  seven  miles  from  St. 
Plal's.    The  landing  was  effected  with  great  dexterity,  and^e  troops 
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immediately  commenced  a  forced  march,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  oro88  the 
causeways  extending  over  the  lake  or  pond  of  St  Paul's,  before  the  enemy 
discovered  their  debarkation*  In  this  they  succeeded ;  and  they  had  the 
further  good  fortune  of  passing  the  strongest  position  of  the  enemy  before 
the  French  had  time  to  form  in  sufficient  force.  By  seven  o'clock,  the  assail- 
ants were  in  possession  of  the  first  two  batteries,  Lambousiere  and  la  Cen- 
tiere,  and  the  guns  were  forthwith  turned  against  the  enemy's  shipping, 
whose  well-directed  fire  of  grape,  from  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  had 
greatly  annoyed  the  British  force.  A  detachment,  consisting  of  the  seoond 
column,  under  Captain  Inbeck,  was  now  despatched  to  take  possession  of 
the  third  battery,  La  Neuve,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned ;  but,  on  its 
way,  it  fell  in  with  the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  within  stone 
walls,  with  eight  six-pounders  on  its  flanks.  They  were  charged  in  gallant 
style,  but  without  driving  them  from  their  position.  Captain  Harvey, 
with  the  third  column,  then  moved  to  support  Captain  Inbeck,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  two  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  action  now  became  warm  and 
general.  The  French  were  re-inforced  from  the  hills,  and  from  the  ships 
in  the  harbour — the  British  by  the  advance  of  the  reserve,  which  had  pre- 
viously covered  the  batteries.  The  guns  of  the  first  and  second  batteries 
were  spiked,  and  the  third  was  occupied  by  seamen  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Willoughby,  who  soon  opened  its  fire  upon  the  shipping.  The 
enemy  now  gave  way,  the  fourth  and  fifth  batteries  were  won  without  resis- 
tance, and  at  half-past  eight  the  town  of  St.  Paul's  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  Till  this  period,  the  naval  force  had  been  compelled  to  remain 
inactive,  as  they  could  not  venture  to  attack  the  enemy's  ships,  lest  tbej 
should  annoy  the  British  troops  who  were  within  range.  They  now  stood 
in,  Capt.  Pym  taking  the  lead,  and  opened  their  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
ships,  all  of  which  cut  their  cables,  and  drifted  on  shore.  The  seamen^ 
however,  succeeded  in  heaving  them  off  without  material  injury. 

The  force  by  which  this  brilliant  exploit  was  achieved  was  inconsiderable. 
The  detachment  embarked  from  Rodriguez  consisted  of  only  368  officers 
and  men.  It  was  strengthened  by  100  seamen  and  136  marines  from  the 
blockading  squadron ;  thus  making  a  total  of  604.  The  victory  was  gained 
with  the  comparatively  trifling  loss  of  15  killed,  58  wounded,  and  3  missing. 

The  success  which  attended  this  attempt  seems  to  ha.ve  paralized  the 
enemy.  General  des  Brusles,  the  commander  of  the  island,  marched  from 
the  capital,  St.  Denis,  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d  appeared  with  considerable  force  on  the  bills  above  St.  Paul's ;  but 
either  from  overrating  the  numbers  of  the  British,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  at  which  it  were  vain  to  guess,  he  retreated,  and  terminated  his 
career  by  shooting  himself.  He  left  behind  him  a  paper,  which  sufficiency 
illustrates  the  state  of  his  feelings,  though  it  but  imperfectly  accounts  for 
his  despair  of  success.  It  was  to  this  effect :  ^^  I  will  not  be  a  traitor  to 
my  country.  1  will  not,  in  consequence  of  what  I  foresee  from  the  hatred 
and  ambition  of  some  individuals  who  are  attached  to  a  revolutionary  sect, 
sacrifice  the  inhabitants  in  the  useless  defence  of  an  open  colony.     Death 
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Bwiits  me  on  the  scaffold.  I  prefer  givinf  it  myself;  and  I  recomneod 
my  wile  and  children  to  Providence^  and  to  those  who  can  feel  for  them/' 
Judging  from  the  temper  with  which  Baonaparte  was  accustomed  to  regard 
onsnccessful  commanders,  the  apprehensions  of  General  des  Bnisles  cannot 
be  considered  unreasonable.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  wishes,  with 
regard  to  his  family,  were  not  disappointed ;  they  found  in  the  British  oom- 
mander  those  humane  and  generous  feelings  which  their  deceased  protector 
bad  invoked  on  their  behalf.  The  widow  of  the  general  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  to  her  own  family  at  the  Mauritius,  Commodore  Rowley  imme- 
diately appointed  a  vessel,  with  a  cartel  flag,  to  convey  her  thither,  with  her 
children,  servants,  and  effects. 

The  career  of  the  British  force  had  been  highly  brilliant,  and,  in  addition 
to  its  actual  achievements,  it  had  obviously  inspired  a  degree  of  terror  alto- 
gether disproportionedto  its  extent;  but  it  was  quite  unequal  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  the  island ;  and  this  result  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  those  who 
projected  the  attack.  In  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  and  the  capture  of 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  a  part  of  which  were  prizes  which  had  been 
recently  taken  by  the  enemy,  all  that  was  sought  for  \^'as  attained.  As 
much  public  property  as  could  he  carried  away  wa<<  embarked,  the  re- 
mainder was  destroyed,  and  the  island  for  awhile  abandoned ;  the  squadron 
resuming  its  usual  occupation,  and  Colonel  Keating  with  his  troops  return- 
ing to  Rodriguez. 

In  the  following  year,  preparations  were  made  for  a  serious  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  French  power  in  the  Indian  seas ;  an  attempt  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  a  desultory  but  brilliant  exploit  achieved  by  Captain 
Willoughby,  who,  at  the ,  head  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  crew  of  the 
Neretde,  which  he  commanded,  landed  at  Jacolet  in  the  Mauritius.  The 
landing  was  effected  under  the  fire  of  two  batteries,  and,  as  tlie  assailants 
formed  on  the  beach,  they  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry ; 
but  in  ten  minutes  the  first  battery  was  in  their  possession,  and  having  spiked 
the  guns,  they  marched  to  the  guard-house,  which  was  protected  by  ten 
field  pieces,  some  regular  troops,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  artillery. 
They  were  charged  by  Captain  Willoughby  and  his  little  band,  and  imme- 
diately gave  way,  abandoning  their  guns  and  their  commanding  ofiicer,  who 
was  made  prisoner  in  the  act  of  spiking  them.  The  British  then  pushed  on 
to  the  second  and  stronger  battery,  to  gain  which  they  had  to  pa<is  the  river 
Le  Gulet,  swollen  and  greatly  increased  in  rapidity  by  heavy  rains.  The 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  having  been  conquered,  the  battery  was 
immediately  carried,  and  the  commander  taken.  Here,  as  before,  the 
guns  were  spiked,  and  the  party  were  about  to  return  to  their  ship,  when 
the  troops,  which  had  fled  from  the  first  battery  again  appeared,  strongly 
reinforced  by  militia  and  irregulars.  Capt.  Willoughby  advanced  towards 
them,  and  on  his  coming  within  muskel-shot,  they  opened  their  fire.  Suspect- 
ing that  they  would  again  have  recourse  to  flight,  the  British  commander 
made  an  oblique  movement,  with  the  intention  of  getting  into  their  rear, 
but  the  moment  this  was  discovered  by  the  militia,  tiiey  fled,  followed  by 
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the  regulars,  with  a  celerity  that  defied  pursuit  Fiaally,  Captain  Wil- 
loughby  burnt  the  signal-house  and  flag-staff,  and,  cairyiag  with  him  some 
field  pieces  and  stores,  re-embarked  with  all  his  men  except  one,  who  was 
killed. 

I'he  organized  system  of  operations  against  the  French  islands  was  not 
acted  upon  until  later  in  the  year.  The  first  step  was  to  renew  the  attempt 
against  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  with  sufiicient  strength  to  take  and  retain  pos- 
session of  that  colony.  For  this  purpose,  the  force  at  Rodriguez,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Keating,  was  augmented  from  the  three  presidencies 
to  the  number  of  3,650  rank  and  file,  of  whom  above  one-half  were  Ekiro- 
peans.  Colonel  Keating  had  been  long  occupied  in  training  his  troops  at 
Rodriguez  to  the  service  to  which  they  were  destined,  accustoming  them  to 
a  country  intersected  with  ravines  and  precipices,  like  that  in  which  they 
were  about  to  act.  The  transports,  which  conveyed  the  reinforcements, 
arrived  off  Rodriguez  on  the  20th  of  June ;  but  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather  detained  the  expedition  from  proceeding  until  the  3d  of  July. 
Before  it  sailed.  Colonel  Keating  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  bri- 
gades the  information  he  had  acquired  as  to  the  enemy's  strength  and  position, 
and  his  own  determination  as  to  the  mode  of  operations.  This,  in  bis  own 
words,  was  "  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy,"  to  gain 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  let  further  proceedings  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. Every  thing  during  the  night,  or  before  daylight,  was  to  be  carried 
by  the  bayonet,  Colonel  Keating  judiciously  concluding  that  the  French 
island  force,  trained  in  a  system  of  firing  from  behind  walls  and  houses, 
and  from  the  opposite  side  of  impassable  ravines,  would  never  be  brought 
to  stand  against  English  bayonets. 

On  the  6th,  the  whole  of  the  expedition  came  to  a  rendezvous  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  windward  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  when  part  of  the  troops  were 
removed  from  the  transports  on  board  his  Majesty's  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Boadicea,  the  Sirius,  the  IphigeniOy  the  Magicienne,  and  the  Ne- 
reidey  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rowley,  which  immediately 
stood  for  the  different  points  of  debarkation.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th, 
most  of  the  ships  had  arrived  at  their  destined  stations  off  the  island,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  landing  the  troops.  This  was  effected  to  some 
extent.  Captain  Pym  landed  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  board  his  frigate, 
the  SiriuSf  at  Grande  Chaloupe,  a  part  of  the  beach,  about  six  miles  to 
the  westward  of  St.  Denis,  the  capital  of  the  island ;  and  Lieut  Watling, 
of  that  frigate,  with  his  men,  took  possession  of  a  neighbouring  height, 
thereby  preventing  re-inforcements  being  sent  to  St.  Denis  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  St.  Paul's.  The  other  point  of  descent  was  the  River  de 
Pluies,  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Denis.  The  beach  on 
that  side  of  the  island  is  composed  of  large  shingles,  steep,  and  difficult  of 
access,  and  the  wind,  which  is  very  uncertain  in  these  latitudes,  suddenly 
and  violently  increasing,  the  surf  rose  to  an  unexpected  height  Captain 
Willoughby,  ever  the  first  at  the  post  of  danger,  pushed  off  with  a  party  of 
seamen  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  in  the  Estafette,  prize  schooner.    A 
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few  lioats  followed,  and  the  men  were  landed  with  the  loss  of  only  four ; 
but  the  schooner  and  several  of  the  boats  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  surf. 
Another  small  body  of  troops  eflfected  a  landing  somewhat  more  to  the  right, 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Macleod.  A  small  transport  was  placed  upon  the  beach 
to  act  as  a  breakwater,  in  the  hope  that  the  men  might  be  enabled  to  land 
over  her  stem  or  under  her  lee;  this  was  ably  performed  by  Lieut.  Lloyd, 
of  the  Boadicea,  but  the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation,  frustrated  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  land  any  more  troops  that  evening.  Those  who  had  succeeded 
in  landing  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  arms,  and  all  their  ammuni- 
tion was  damaged. 

It  now  became  an  object  of  importance  to  communicate  with  the  detach- 
ment on  shore,  but  all  hope  of  doing  so  seemed  cut  off  by  the  circumstances 
which  bad  suspended  the  landing  of  the  troops.  In  this  emergency,  the 
desired  means  of  communication  were  furnished  by  that  unconquerable 
spirit  which  our  countrymen  have  so  oflen  displayed  under  circumstances 
which  almost  justify  despair.  Lieutenant  Foulstone,  of  the  69th  regiment, 
volunteered  to  swim  to  shore; — his  offer  was  accepted;  he  made  the 
attempt,  and  succeeded,  by  diving  under  the  surf,  from  whence  he  was 
dragged  by  a  boat-hook.  By  the  gallantry  of  this  high-spirited  officer, 
orders  were  conveyed  to  Colonel  Macleod,  the  senior  officer  of  the  detach- 
ment on  shore,  to  take  possession  of  St.  Marie  for  the  night.  That  officer 
immediately  marched  with  his  slender  force,  and  carred  the  fort  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

The  impracticability  of  disembarking  any  more  troops  to  the  windward 
during  the  existing  state  of  the  weather  being  apparent,  it  was  resolved  to 
de^)atch  the  remainder  to  Grande  Chaloupe,*  where  the  landing  was  suc- 
cessfully effected. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  brigade  under  Lieut.  Col.  Eraser,  which  had  pre- 
viously landed  at  Grande  Chaloupe,  had  pushed  forward  a  party,  the  com- 
manding officer  leading  the  way,  to  dislodge  a  body  of  riflemen,  who  occu- 
pied the  heights  and  kept  up  a  harassing  fire.  This  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  the  brigade  moved  rapidly  over  the  mountains  towards  St.  Denis. 
They  halted  there  during  the  night,  they  began  to  descend  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  having  in  the  interval  been  joined  by  sepoys, 
pioneers,  and  artillery.  They  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  plain,  in 
two  columns,  each  with  a  field  piece  at  its  head,  supported  by  some  heavy 
cannon  on  the  redoubt.  A  severe  fire  of  ordnance  and  musketry  was  opened 
upon  the  British  force,  who,  however,  advanced  in  admirable  order.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  orders  were  given  to  charge.  The  French  remained 
steadily  at  their  guns  until  the  British  grenadiers  came  in  contact  with  them, 

•  St.  Plem,  who  Titltcd  Uiit  spot  In  1770*  says,  "  Wedesceoded  and  came  to  the*Orande  Chaloupe. 
It  is  a  firtghtfiil  vaUey,  fonned  by  two  mountains  that  are  very  steep.  We  wallced  part  of  the  way, 
vbich  the  rain  had  rendered  dangerous,  and  at  the  bottom  we  found  ourselTcs  between  the  two  moun- 
t^M  in  the  strangest  soUtade  I  had  ever  seen;  we  were,  In  almanner,  between  two  walls,  the  heavens 
only  bangingover  our  heads :  we  aosscd  the  rivulet,  and  came  at  length  to  the  shore  opposite  the  Cha- 
loupe.   At  the  bottom  of  this  abyss  there  reigns  an  eternal  calm,  however  the  whids  blow  or  the  moun- 
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when,  finding  that  the  thunder  of  their  ordnance  was  to  be  met  with  the 
silent  but  deadly  thrust  of  the  bayonet,  they  retired  and  attempted  to  fonn 
behind  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt.  From  this  they  were  speedily  driven  by 
the  weapon  they  so  much  dreaded ;  the  British  colours  were  hoisted  on  the 
top  of  the  redoubt,  two  guns  which  had  been  spiked  were  rendered  service- 
able and  turned  against  the  enemy,  and  the  batteries  to  the  west  of  the  river 
St.  Denis  were  stormed  and  demolished.  Thus  the  main  force  of  the  island 
was  totally  defeated  by  a  body  of  troops  not  amounting  to  six  hundred  men. 
The  commandant,  Colonel  St.  Susanne,  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the 
second  in  command  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  brigade  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Drummond,  which  had  been  landed  that  morning  at  Grande  Chaloupe,  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  St.  Denis,  ader  a  severe  march  over  the  mountains,  har- 
rassed  by  the  enemy's  chasseurs,  who  hung  upon  their  flanks.  As  they  ap- 
proached, they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon,  grape,  shells,  and 
musketry  from  the  town,  without  a  possibility  of  either  returning  or  avoiding 
it.  Colonel  Fraser,  however,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  town  from  the 
redoubt.  About  four  o'clock,  be  was  joined  by  Lieut.  Col.  Drummond's  bri- 
gade, and  Colonel  Keating,  who  had  landed  at  noon  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  appeared  on  the  heights.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  simul- 
taneous attack  upon  the  place,  when,  at  the  very  moment  of  advance,  a 
flag  of  truce  arrived  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  island.  Colonel  Fraser 
having  refused  to  negociate  on  any  other  terms.  The  articles  of  capitula- 
tion stipulated  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  all  the  military  po^ts  and  the 
surrender  of  all  public  stores ;  the  troops  of  the  line  and  Garde  Nationale 
to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  the  former  to  surrender  as  prisoners, 
the  officers  being  allowed  to  retain  their  swords  and  military  decorations, 
and  embarked,  as  well  as  the  troops,  either  for  England  or  the  Cape,  with 
the  exception  of  the  commandant,  St.  Susanne,  who  was  to  be  allowed  to 
depart  either  to  France  or  the  Mauritius  on  his  parole  of  honour.  To  these 
a  provision  of  an  unusual  kind  was  added, — ^that  funeral  honours  should  be 
paid  to  the  French  officers  who  had  fallen,  according  to  their  respective 
rank.  The  laws,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their 
private  property,  were  to  be  respected. 

The  ordnance  found  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Denis  amounted  to  145  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery.  The  loss  sustained  in  making  the  conquest  was  slight; 
eighteen  killed,  seventy-nine  wounded,  and  four  drowned  in  landing.  That 
of  the  enemy  was  never  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  was  very  considerable. 

The  capture  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  was  principally  desired  as  a  preli- 
minary to  that  of  the  still  more  important  settlement  of  the  Mauritius ;  and 
in  anticipation  of  our  attempts  upon  that  island,  Mr.  Farquhar,  the  English 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  published  an  addr<  ss  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mauritius,  the  distribution  of  which  he  found  means  of  eflfecting  from 
the  little  island  of  Passe,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  from 
his  Majesty's  cruisers.  This  acquisition  was  made  in  a  very  brilliant  man- 
ner.    Five  boats  from  the  SiriusBnd  the  Iphigenia  proceeded  on  the  night 
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of  the  ]3tb  August  to  the  landing-place  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island, 
which  was  defended  by  a  ckevaux-de-frise  and  two  howitzers.  To  gain  this 
spoty  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  battery  of  several  guns,  and,  fortunately,  the 
attempt  was  favoured  by  a  heavy  cloud  suddenly  obscuring  the  moon,  which 
had  previously  been  shining  with  great  brightness.  Before,  however,  the  boats 
reached  the  landing-place,  the  enemy  discovered  and  commenced  firing  upon 
them ;  two  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded,  but,  nothing  daunted,  the  as- 
sailants advanced  and  landed.  Lieut.  Norman,  in  attempting  to  scale  the  works, 
was  ^t  through  the  heart  by  a  sentinel  overhead :  he  was  immediately  shot 
by  one  of  the  seamen,  who,  headed  by  Lieut.  Watling,  speedily  ascended 
the  walls.  A  brief  but  warm  encounter  followed,  in  which  the  British  had 
seven  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded ;  but  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  walls.  Lieut.  Watling  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  bat- 
teries on  the  south-east  side,  where  he  was  met  by  Lieut.  Chads,  who  had 
landed  at  another  point  and  stormed  and  carried  the  works  there,  without  tlie 
loss  of  a  man.  The  two  parties  being  united,  the  French  commandant 
ofered  no  further  resistance,  but  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  island  was 
entmsted  to  the  charge  of  Capt.  Willoughby,  who  availed  himself  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Mauritius  to  pay  visits  to  the  coasts  of  the  latter  island. 
His  first  attack  was  upon  Pont  du  Diable,  which  was  stormed  and  carried; 
the  French  commander  and  three  of  his  men  killed,  and  three  gunners  made 
prisoners ;  the  guns  were  spiked,  the  carriages  burnt,  and  the  magazine  blown 
ap  ;  after  which,  Capt.  Willoughby  moved  on  to  Grand  Port,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  He  remained  on  the  island  until  sunset,  and  a  strong  party 
of  the  enemy,  which  attacked  him,  were  put  to  the  rout  with  the  loss  of 
six  men.  On  another  occ^on,  he  destroyed  the  signal-house  and  staff  at 
Grand  Riviere,  blew  up  the  remaining  works  at  Pont  du  Diable,  and  re- 
tired without  molestation. 

The  British  arms  had  hitherto  been  eminently  successful,  but  the  flattering 
hopes  which  their  success  had  called  forth,  now  sustained  a  severe  check  by 
a  series  of  disasters,  which  for  a  time  gave  the  enemy  the  dominion  of  the 
Indian  seas*  Among  other  prizes  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Wind- 
ham  and  Ceylon,  East-Indiamen.  These  ships,  with  another  Company's 
ship,  the  AsieUj  were  sailing  for  Madras,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
French  squadron  under  Commodore  Dupcme.  The  Indiamen  maintained 
a  very  gallant  and  hard-fought  contest  with  a  very  superior  force  for  several 
boars;  when  the  Windham  and  the  Ceylon^  having  sustained  serious  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  much  injury  in  their  hull,  masts,  and  rigging, 
were  compelled  to  strike.  The  Asteliy  after  taking  its  share  in  the  unequal 
stni^e,  effected  its  escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
French  account  of  this  transaction  was  marked  with  that  bad  faith,  which 
has  too  often  characterized  the  official  statements  of  our  neighbours,  and 
which  was  almost  universal  during  the  reign  of  Buonaparte.  It  asserted 
that  the  Asiellhad  struck  her  colours  previously  to  her  escape^— an  accusa- 
tion which  the  captain  and  his  officers  publicly  refuted. 
The  success  of  the  enemy  was  not  restrained  to  encounters  wi^h  merchant 
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ships.  The  French  squadron^  with  the  two  Indiamen  their  prites>  ran  for 
Port  Sud-Est,  in  the  Mauritius,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lay  the  isle  of 
Passe,  which  the  English  had  occupied  and  garrisoned.  Four  Britiali 
frigates  were  also  cruizing  off  the  station,  and  in  the  attempt  to  make  the 
port,  the  Windham  East-Indiaman  was  turned  and  re-captured  by  the 
Sirius,  Captain  Pym.  Having  despatched  his  prize  to  Bourbon,  diat 
officer  formed  the  design  of  attacking  the  French  squadron  in  the  harbour ; 
but,  not  being  sufficiently  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  the 
attempt  terminated  in  defeat  and  serious  loss.  Three  of  the  ships  took  the 
ground,  and  the  fourth  was  prevented  from  closing  with  the  enemy.  These 
unfortunate  occurrences  enabled  the  foe  to  open  all  their  guns  upon  a  single 
vessel,  the  Nereid^  commanded  by  Captain  Willoughby.  The  fortitude 
and  courage  displayed  by  this  officer  and  his  crew  were  beyond  all  praise, 
and  probably  have  never  been  surpassed.  Deprived  of  all  efficient  assistance 
from  the  other  frigates,  the  Nereid  singly  maintained  the  contest  for  tlie 
almost  incredible  space  of  ten  hours.  Captain  Willoughby  lost  an  eye,  and 
was  otherwise  dreadfully  injured  in  the  head.  A  boat  was  sent  from  the 
Sirius  to  bring  him  off,  but  he  declared  that  he  would  neither  abandon  Us 
men,  nor  strike  the  British  flag  while  there  was  a  single  man  on  board  able 
to  support  it.  He  kept  his  word — he  fought  the  ship  till  every  man  of  her 
whole  crew,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty,  was  either  killed  or 
wounded ;  and  when  the  enemy  took  possession  of  their  deariy-purchased 
prize,  they  found  only  a  miserable  wreck,  peopled  with  the  maimed,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead.  Of  the  remaining  vessels,  two,  the  Sirius  and  Magi- 
cienne,  were  so  situated,  that  their  abandonment  became  necessary,  and 
after  setting  fire  to  them,  their  respective  crews  were  landed  on  the  isle  of 
Passe ;  the  fourth,  the  fyhigenia,  was  with  some  difficulty  warped  up  to 
that  anchorage,  the  enemy  making  no  attempt  to  prevent  her.  In  this 
Bituation  she  lay  without  the  power  of  removing  from  it,  while  the  state  of 
the  little  garrison  at  the  isle  became  every  day  more  Ibrlom ;  their  stock, 
both  of  provisions  and  water,  was  low,  and  they  had  no  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing succour.  To  complete  their  distress,  they  were  blockaded  by  a  French 
foroe ;  and  as  their  means  of  subsistence  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  escape 
was  impossible,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

No  one  object  of  this  unfortunate  attempt  was  achieved ;  its  disastrous 
issue  was  complete :  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  were  either  destroyed,  or 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  though,  as  it  subsequently  appeared, 
the  undertaking  was  ill-judged,  the  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  it  was  such 
as  to  enable  their  countrymen  to  call  up  the  recollection,  even  of  disoom* 
fiture,  without  a  Wush.  Heroism  like  Aat  disphiyed  by  Captain  Willoughby 
and  his  intrepid  comrades,  sheds  over  defeat  the  lustre  of  victory.  Amid 
scenes  of  blood  and  suffering,  far  surpassing  the  ordinary  horrors  of  warfare, 
they  were  insensible  to  every  thing  but  their  own  duty  and  their  country's 
honour.  Never  was  duty  more  devotedly  perfora^d,  never  was  honour 
more  completely  sustained. 

The  record  of  di^^aster,  though  drawing  to  a  close,  is  npi  yet  entirely  corn- 
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pfete.  The  Africmin  frigate  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  after  a  severe  action, 
in  whiofa  her  oommander  fell ;  and  another  frigate,  the  Ceylon^  shared  the 
wuat  fate.  This  vessel,  having  on  board  General  Aberorombie,  appointed 
bj  the  Ooremor-general  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  the 
ndoctiott  of  the  Mauritius,  fell  in  with  some  French  cruizers  off  the  island 
•f  Bourbon.  An  action  ensued,  which  was  gallantly  maintained  for  five 
bourse  when  the  dyloHy  being  dismasted  and  rendered  ungovernable  by  this 
aad  other  causes^  was  compelled  to  yield  to  adverse  fortune  and  overwheUn* 
img  fiane.  It  is  said  that  the  French  commander  observed^  that  he  should 
hare  the  honour  of  introducing  General  Aberorombie  to  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  France  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  But  this  honour  he  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy.  In  a  few  hours,  the  Ceylon  was  retaken  by  the  English, 
when  the  General,  thanking  M.  Hamlen  for  his  kind  intention,  said  he  felt 
extremely  happy  in  being  able  to  return  the  compliment,  by  introducing  him 
lo  Commodore  Rowley. 

The  necessity  of  wresting  the  Mauritius  from  the  enemy  now  became 
more  than  ever  apparent,  and  preparations  for  the  attempt  were  carried  on 
with  renewed  vigour.  On  the  14th  of  October,  Commodore  Rowley  sailed 
with  a  gallant  squadron  from  the  harbour  of  St.  Paul's,  to  resume  the 
blockade  of  the  Mauritius,  taking  with  him  Major-general  Abercrombie,  to 
reeonaoitre  the  situation  of  the  French  colony,  and  concert  the  necessary 
messares  for  its  reduction.  He  arrived  off  Port  Louis  on  the  19th,  where 
he  foimd  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  naval  force  at  anchor  in  the  port,  two 
only  of  the  ships  in  a  state  of  apparent  readiness  for  sea.  Having  left  a 
su£Beient  force  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements  and  blockade  the  port,  he 
proceeded  to  Rodriguex,  where  the  different  divisions  destined  for  the  attack 
on  the  Mauritius  were  appointed  to  assemble.  He  found  that  the  troops 
from  Bombay  had  ahready  reached  their  destination.  They  were  sooii 
followed  by  those  from  Madras ;  but  the  non- arrival  of  the  divisions  from 
Bengal  and  the  Cape  at  the  expected  time  was  a  source  of  great  disappointr 
ment  and  anxiety,  as  the  stormy  season  was  approaching,  and  in  the  event 
of  unfavourable  weather,  the  danger  to  the  fleet  would  be  extreme.  He, 
therefore,  suggested  to  the  General,  the  propriety  of  standing  out  to  sea 
with  the  troops  already  assembled,  and  cruizing  to  the  windward  of  the 
French,  island  to  anait  the  junction  of  one  or  both  of  the  divisions  so 
anxiously  looked  for.  To  this  suggestion  the  General  assented,  and  the 
22d  November  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  t^  fleet  from  Rodriguez. 
Every  thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  previous  evening,  when  the  welcome 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  Bengal  division  was  seen  in  the  offing. 
That  not  a  moment  might  be  lost,  it  was  resolved  that  the  convoys  just 
arrived  should  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  provisions  from  the  beach  and 
shipping,  and,  without  dropping  anchor,  be  ordered  to  accompany  the  fleet 
then  getting  under  weigh ;  and  soon  after,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly 
seventy  sail,  stood  from  the  anchorage  of  Rodriguez  to  the  selected  point  of 
debarkation. 

The  coasts  of  the  Mauritius  are  beset  by  dangerous  reefs,  and  the  ittland 
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has  only  two  good  harbours.  That  called  Port  Sud-Est,  which  was  prin- 
cipally used  by  the  Dutch,  is  the  more  capacious,  and  being  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  island,  it  is  the  easier  of  entrance,  as  well  as  the  more 
healthy  ;  but  the  wind  almost  perpetually  blowing  in,  the  difficulty  of  riiips 
getting  out  counterbalances  the  facility  with  which  they  can  enter.  For 
this  reason.  Port  Nord-Ouest  was  preferred  by  the  French  when  the  Mao- 
ritius  came  into  their  possession,  and  there,  during  the  administration  of 
Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais,  who  was  governor  from  1734  to  1766,  the  only 
town  in  the  island  was  erected,  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 
This  henceforward  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  port  and  town  were 
denominated  Port  Louis. 

The  Portugueze,  by  whom  the  island  was  discovered,  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  taken  possession  of  it.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau.  These  indefatigable  traders  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  swarms  of  rats,  with  which  it  was  infested, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  abandoned  it  about  the  year  1710.  Whether  the 
French  had  less  dread  of  the  disagreeable  quadrupeds  which  had  conquered 
their  predecessors,  or  possessed  better  means  of  contending  with  them,  is 
not  recorded  ;  but  they  took  possession  of  the  island  after  it  was  forsaken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  always  attached  great  importance  to  it  Raynal  dwells 
enthusiastically  upon  its  political  and  commercial  advantages,  and  especially 
on  its  value  as  the  means  of  annoying  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.*  The 
statesmen  of  that  country  had  participated  in  this  feeling,  and  much  labour 
had  been  employed  to  place  Port  Louis  in  a  posture  of  defence.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  relied  too  implicitly  upon  the  reef  which  sur- 
rounds the  island,  and  to  have  concluded  too  hastily,  that  the  town  would 
only  be  attacked  by  sea.  To  guard  against  such  an  attack,  works  of  con- 
siderable strength  were  constructed.  As  the  approach  of  the  Engli^  was 
not  unexpected,  additional  means  of  defence  were  resorted  to,  and  the  forti- 
fications on  the  sea-side  placed  in  such  a  state,  as  to  render  an  attack  an  act 
of  extreme  temerity.  But  the  governor  seems  to  have  relied  entirely  upon  his 
sea-works,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  have  neglected  the  means  of  defence  on 
the  land  side. 

The  advantages  of  superior  knowledge  of  the  coast  were  now  manifest 
The  French  had  supposed  that  the  reefs  which  surround  the  island  ren- 
dered it  impregnable,  and  that  the  depth  of  water  without  the  reef  rendered 
it  impossible  for  a  fleet  of  transports  to  find  anchorage.     These  impressions 

•  This  writer,  after  adTerting  to  certain  plans  for  lecuring  theresourcei  of  the  Mauritius,  ezdaint, 
«*  Then  this  island  will  be  what  it  should,  the  tmlwark  of  aU  the  settlemenU  which  Franoe  posneses,  or 
may  one  day  acquire,  in  the  Indi« ;  the  centre  of  all  military  operations,  offlmsive  or  defenslTe,  which 
her  interest  will  oblige  her  to  undertake  or  to  sustafai  in  those  distant  regions.  It  is  situated  in  Ibt 
AfMcan  seas,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Though  raised  as  high  as  arid  or  bumhig  coasts, 
it  b  temperate  and  wholesome.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  common  track,  iu  expeditions  can  be  carried 
on  with  greater  secrecy.  Those  who  wbh  it  was  nearer  to  our  continent  do  not  consider,  that  if  it  wa« 
so,  it  would  be  impossilde  to  pass  in  so  short  a  time  from  its  road  to  the  gulphs,  in  the  most  distant  of 
those  regions,  which  Is  an  invaluable  advantage  to  a  nation  that  has  no  sea-port  in  India.  Great  Bri- 
tain sees,  with  a  jealous  eye,  her  rivals  possessed  of  a  settlement  where  the  ruin  of  her  ptopctty  in  Asia 
may  be  prepared.  At  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  her  utmost  efforts  will  certainly  be  exerted  against  a 
colony  which  threatens  her  richest  treasures.  What  a  misfortune  for  Frtfioe,  should  she  solftr  fantrif 
basely  to  be  deprived  of  it !" 
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were  not  unknown  to  the  Brituih  commanderB ;  but^  instead  of  supinely 
acquiescing  in  the  popular  belief,  they  took  measures  for  ascertaining  its  acou- 
raey.  Eyery  part  of  the  leeward  side  was  examined,  and  sounded  with  the 
no6t  minnte  and  aerapuloos  attention.  This  service  was  performed  by 
Captain  Patetson^  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Hesper^  and  Lieutenant  Street,  com- 
manding the  government  armed  ship  Emma.  The  soundings  were  taken  in 
the  nighty  to  avoid  observation,  and  it  was  by  these  means  discovered,  that 
a  fleet  might  safely  anchor  in  a  narrow  strait,  between  an  islet  called  the 
Ckmner's  Coin  and  the  main  land,  and  that  there  were  also  openings  in  the 
reef  here,  through  which  several  boats  might  enter  abreast  Ilie  only  objec- 
tion to  this  place  of  debarkation  was  its  distance  from  Port  Louis ;  but  this 
was  not  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  its  manifold  advantages. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  English  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the  strait 
Two  brigs,  which  drew  but  little  water,  anchored  on  the  reef,  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  beach,  to  cover  the  landing ;  the  conduct  of  which  was 
entnifited  to  Captain  Philip  Beaver,  of  the  Niaus  frigate.     Soon  afler  one 
o'clock,  the  deWkation  commenced,  and  in  three  hours,  ten  thousand  men, 
with  their  guns,  stores,  ammunition,  and  three  days'  provisions,  were  landed, 
without  the  slightest  loss,  or  even  a  single  accident.  The  enemy  appear  to  have 
been  astonished  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  attempt.  On  the  first  ap* 
pearanoe  of  the  British  fleet,  they  abandoned  a  fort  called  M alastrie,  the  only 
fortified  place  in  the  vicinity.  The  landing  havingbeen  thus  happily  effected,  no 
time  was  lost  in  folk)wing  up  the  success  which  had  attended  it    The  troops 
were  instantly  put  in  motion,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  possession 
of  a  thick  wood  which  lay  on  the  road,  and  using  the  means  which  it  afforded 
of  harassing  the  flanks  of  the  invading  army.     On  reaching  it,  the  advanced 
guard  fell  in  with  a  picquet  of  the  retreating  corps,  which,  after  a  feeble 
attempt  to  dispute  the  passage,  was  driven  from  its  position.     This  was  the 
only  opposition  encountered  till  the  columns  reached  the  more  open  country. 
About  midnight,  they  halted,  and  before  day-break  resumed  their  march.    It 
was  the  intention  of  General  Abercrombie  not  to  halt  again  till  he  was 
before  Port  Louis,  but  the  march  of  the  preceding  day,  though  short,  had 
been  so  extremely  harassing,  that  his  intention  could  not  be  persevered  in. 
The  men  were  greatly  exhausted  by  their  previous  exertions,  their  way 
having  lain  for  four  miles  among  thick  brushwood,  through  which  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  had  to  be  dragged,  with  a  degree  of  labour  almost  intolerable. 
The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  increased  by 
a  deficiency  of  water.     Several  men  and  two  officers  had  sunk  under  their 
exertions,  and  were  left  dead  on  the  march.     It  was  fortunate  that  these 
harassing  circumstances  were  not  aggravated  by  any  operations  of  the 
enemy ;  but  the  condition  of  the  troops  rendered  it  obviously  imprudent  to 
attempt  to  reach  Port  Louis  without  rest  About  noon,  therefore,  a  position 
was  taken  up  at  Moulin-a-Poudre,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  a  wood  stretching 
ak»ng  its  firont,  and  extending  with  some  intervals  to  Port  liouis,  five  miles 
distant     In  the  afternoon,  the  French  General  de  Caen,  with  a  party  of 
cavalry  and  riflemen,  approached  the  British  lines  to  reconnoitre,  and  surr 
prised  a  small  picquet.      They  were  driven  back  and  pursued  by  some 
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light  companies.     A  few  men  were  killed^  and  the  general  himself  receired 
a  contusion  from  a  bail. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  following  day,  a  brigade,  nnder  the  commaod  of 
Lieut.-col.  Macleod,  was  detached  to  attack  some  batteries,  the  posaesgioo 
of  which  was  necessary  to  enable  the  troops  to  draw  their  supplies  fron  the 
Beet.  Some  of  the  batteries  had  already  yielded  to  our  seamen ;  the  remainder 
were  eraouated  as  the  troops  approached.  At  five  o'clock,  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  was  put  in  motion.  It  shortly  afterwards  encountered  a  oorpa  of 
the  enemy,  who,  with  several  field-pieces,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  very 
favourable  for  making  an  attack  on  the  head  of  the  column.  The  maroh  of 
the  British  troops  lay  along  a  narrow  road,  with  a  thick  wood  on  each  flanlu 
On  meeting  the  enemy,  the  European  flank  battalion,  which  composed  the 
advanced  guard,  formed  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  bad  and  broken 
ground  would  admit,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  such  spirit,  as  compelled 
them  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  and  many  killed  and  wounded ; 
but  this  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  fall  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  Majos 
O'Reefe,  two  officers  of  distinguished  ability.  There  was  a  sigoalpoet  on 
a  hill,  called  the  Vivebot,  from  whence  every  movement  of  the  enemy  could 
be  discerned.  The  French  being  driven  from  their  position,  a  corps  ascended 
this  eminence,  removed  the  enemy's  flag,  and  hoisted  the  British  en^gn  in 
its  place ;  which  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  planted  in  the  Mauritius. 

irhe  weather  still  continued  oppressive,  and  the  troops  were  greatly  ex- 
hausted. These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  lateness  of  the  day, 
rendered  desirable  a  suspension  of  active  operations  until  the  morning,  when 
a  general  attack  was  determined  upon.  During  the  night,  a  mistake  occurred, 
which  was  productive  of  unfortunate  results.  A  party  of  marines  arrived  to 
join  the  British  force ;  they  were  dressed,  as  customary  in  India,  in  white 
and  blue,  and  in  the  darkness  were  unhappily  mistaken  for  French  soldiers. 
An  alarm  was  given,  several  corps  stood  to  their  arms^  some  gave  fire,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  many  were  wounded,  and  a  few  killed.  But  mis- 
apprehension was  not  confined  to  the  British :  the  enemy  were  likewise  dis^ 
turbed  by  a  false  alarm,  during  which,  it  has  been  said,  the  National 
Guards  betrayed  such  a  degree  of  irresolution,  as  had  considerable  effect  in 
determining  the  events  of  the  following  day. 

On  the  approach  of  morning,  preparations  were  made  for  the  intended 
attack ;  but  they  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  flag  of  truce  from 
General  de  Caen,  offering  to  capitulate  upon  conditions.  Three  of  the 
conditions  were,  that  the  troops  and  seamen  should  be  sent  to  France  ;  thai 
the  four  frigates  and  two  corvettes  in  the  harbour  should  be  retained  by  the 
French ;  and  that  inventories  should  be  taken  of  all  the  articles  belonging  to 
the  French  emperor,  and  such  articles  restored  to  him  at  the  conclpsion  of 
peace.  General  de  Caen  did  not  then  foresee  that  this  last  article,  had  it 
been  complied  with,  would  produce  no  benefit  to  the  individual  in  whose 
favour  it  was  framed ;  it  was  not  then  anticipated  that  peace  never  would 
be  made  with  the  French  emperor,  nor  that  he  was  to  end  his  days  on  aa 
island  in  the  Southern  Ocean  immeasurably  inferior  in  ever)-  respect  to  that, 
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for  the  surrender  of  whiob^  General  dc  Caen  was  negooiating ;  that  even 
over  that  narrow  and  barren  rook  be  sliould  hold  no  sovereignty,  but 
should  sojourn  there  a  prisoner  to  the  power  from  whose  victorious  forces 
such  insolent  terms  were  now  demanded.  The  articles  which  stipulated  for 
the  retei^ion  of  the  shipping,  and  the  property  of  the  French  emperor,  were 
rejected ;  thi^  which  claimed  for  the  enemy's  troops  and  seamen  immunity 
from  the  ordinary  fate  of  the  vanquished,  was  assented  to ; — a  fact  which 
eoukl  not  fail  to  create  surprise  in  all  acquainted  with  the  relative  situations 
of  the  invading  and  defending  forces ;  while  it  was  equally  calculated  to 
excite  regret,  not  unmixed  with  indignation,  in  all  who  valued  the  honour 
of  the  British  arms.  That  such  a  condition  should  have  been  demanded  was 
nothing  remarkable  ;  it  was  but  a  fresh  instance  of  that  insolent  pride,  which, 
in  modem  times,  had  invariably  marked  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
**  great  nation,"  and  which,  under  Napoleon  and  his  captains,  attained  its 
climax  ;  but  that  British  officers  should  have  been  found  to  yield  to  the 
demand,  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  the  military  history  of  his  country, 
which  call  up  on  the  cheek  of  an  Englishman  the  hue  of  shame.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  the  indulgence  thus  unreasonably  asked,  and  thus 
aoreasonably  conceded.  We  were  in  a  condition  to  dictate  our  own  terms. 
We  had  reduced  the  enemy  to  an  offer  of  surrender,  with  only  a  part  of  the 
army  destined  to  the  undertaking;  and,  during  the  progress  of  the  negocia- 
tion,  the  Cape  squadron  arrived  with  the  remaining  force,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  men.  To  the  British  army,  without  this  addition,  the  French 
aould  have  offered  no  effectual  resistance ;  thus  reinforced,  all  pretext  for 
hesitation  was  removed ;  the  duty  of  the  British  general  was  clear,  and  his 
compliance  with  a  demand  quite  unusual,  and  almost  unprecedented,  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  national  honour, 
and  consequently  of  national  interest,  for  the  loss  of  the  one  involves  that  of 
the  other.  At  this  time,  it  was  more  important  than  at  any  previous  period, 
that  no  portion  of  either  should  be  sacrificed.  The  French  were  masters  of 
the  entire  Continent,  and  England  stood  alone  in  arms  against  the  people 
who  had  enslaved  all  Europe.  The  superiority  of  the  French  over  other 
nations  in  the  arts  of  war  had  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  themselves,  and 
implicitly  admitted  by  almost  all  the  world ;  and  to  this  universal  belief  in 
the  omnipotence  of  French  tactics,  and  immutability  of  French  fortune, 
much  of  their  success  is  to  be  attributed.  It  was,  therefore,  of  immeasurable 
importance  to  break  the  charm  which  hung  over  these  alleged  invincibles, 
and  to  exhibit  them  as  ordinary  men.  To  beat  them,  and  then,  as  if 
alarmed  at  what  we  had  done — as  if  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  presence  upon 
any  terms— 4o  give  them  safe-oonduct  to  their  own  shores,  was  to  confirm 
the  prejudice  from  which  such  fearful  consequences  had  flowed — to  sign 
and  seal  a  certificate  of  our  own  weakness  and  the  enemy's  strength,  and  to 
send  him  forth,  bearing,  under  the  hand  of  the  British  commanders,  a  testi- 
monial of  the  homage  of  England  to  the  great  idol  before  whom  all  Europe 
bowed.  The  pretence  for  such  acts  of  discreditable  submission  is  always 
that  of  humanity — a  desire  to  curtail  the  horrors  of  war ;  but  here  the  hope 
of  offering  successful  resistance  to  the  invaders  was  beyond  the  r^ch  of 
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even  the  sanguine  mind  of  a  French  general;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
beh'eving  that,  had  the  British  commanders  been  stedfast  in  rejecting  the 
obnoxious  article,  the  negociation  would  have  come  to  an  end,  or  even  that 
its  progress  would  have  been  greatly  impeded.  But,  if  it  had — if  the  insane 
confidence  of  the  French  commander  in  the  good  star  of  his  country  had  led 
him  to  protract  the  surrender  of  the  island,  and  if  hostile  operations  had,  in 
consequence,  been  renewed,  on  his  head  would  have  rested  the  guilt  of  the 
additional  bloodshed.  The  British  general  would  only  have  discharged  his 
duty,  in  refusing  to  assent  to  terms  unsanctioned  by  the  usages  of  war. 
With  the  enemy  prostrate  and  powerless  at  his  feet,  there  was  but  one  safe 
and  honourable  course,  and,  in  departing  from  it,  he  committed  an  error, 
which,  judged  upon  military  and  national  principles,  must  be  pronounced 
unpardonable.  His  own  feelings,  doubtless,  prompted  him  to  treat  a  van- 
quished enemy  humanely  and  generously,  and  the  honour  of  his  country 
demanded  this;  but  those  estimable  feelings  were  indalged  to  an  undue 
extent,  when  he  forgot  the  distinction  between  a  victorious  and  a  bealea 
army,  and  suffered  the  one  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  other.  Conven- 
tions were  in  fashion  about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius,  and 
this  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  course  taken  there,  though  it  oannot 
excuse  it.  Such  temporizing  expedients  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated ; 
they  are,  in  truth,  no  more  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity, 
than  they  are  creditable  to  the  nation  which  submits  to  them.  War  is  a 
fertile  source  of  evil  and  misery,  but  no  rational  man  expects  to  see  the 
necessity  for  it  banished  from  the  world.  While  the  nature  of  man  remains 
unchanged,  war  will  occasionally  be  inevitable ;  and,  if  it  must  arise,  to  pur- 
sue it  with  vigour  and  decision  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  shorten  its  dura- 
tion, and  thus  to  diminish  the  mischief  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  To  cripple 
the  resources  of  an  enemy,  is  to  lead  him  to  desire  peace — to  restore  to  him 
the  men  we  have  vanquished,  to  be  again  employed  in  active  hostility  against 
those  whose  weakness  has  released  them,  is  but  to  feed  the  flames  of  war, 
and  to  assist  in  perpetuating  their  ravages. 

The  prize  was  gained  at  comparatively  small  cost.  Our  loss  amounted  to 
only  twenty-nine  killed,  ninety-nine  wounded,  and  forty-five  missing.  The 
conquest  placed  in  our  possession  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  shipping 
— some  of  the  latter  of  great  value,  the  island  having  long  been  the  dep6t 
for  tlie  prizes  made  by  the  French  privateers  in  the  Indian  seas.  At  home, 
the  island  was  justly  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  but  the  terms 
upon  which  it  was  obtained  excited  general  disgust,  and  became  the  subject 
both  of  private  and  public  reprobation. 

The  Mauritius  is  still  ours,  but  the  Island  of  Bourbon  was,  at  the  peace 
of  1814,  restored  to  the  French.  This  has  been  the  usual  course  of 
events — what  we  have  gained  by  arms,  we  have  lost  by  diplomacy ;  our 
soldiers  and  seamen  having  poured  out  their  blood  in  the  purchase  of  coa« 
quests,  to  be  calmly  yielded  up  by  the  liberality  or  the  incompetence  of  our 
statesmen.  The  island  of  Bourbon  is,  from  its  position,  of  less  importance 
than  the  Mauritius,  but  the  possession  of  both  is  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  Eastern  possessions  and  commerce,  and,  by  surrendering  one^  we  have 
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oorapromised  our  power  of  retaining  the  other.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  will 
be  a  question,  whether  the  French  shall  recover  the  Mauritius,  or  the  English 
the  isle  of  Bourbon.  The  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas  we  ought  never  to 
have  surrendered ;  it  is  an  essential  appendage  to  our  commercial  greatness, 
and  to  the  safety  of  our  Asiatic  empire.  Never  was  a  more  mistaken 
policy,  than  to  settle  a  probable  enemy  upon  the  road  to  our  most  valuable 
possessions,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  which  is  the 
key  to  tliem. 

filMttWanUi,  Original  anH  ^tUtt. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Atiatic  Society,  7th  of  3fay.^The  thirteenth  anniversary  meeting 
was  held  this  day ;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M.P.,  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council.  From  this  docu* 
ment,  it  appeared  that  the  Council  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  selling  out 
a  portion  of  the  Society's  stock  in  the  Three  per  cents. ;  and  that  the  greatest 
attention  to  economy  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Society's  income  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it.  A  larger  number  of  new  members  had  been  elected 
last  year  than  ordinary,  but  the  losses  had  been  greater  than  usual. 

The  Report  contained  brief  memoirs  of  several  of  the  members,  of  whom 
death  bad  recently  deprived  the  Society ;  among  whom  were  Lieut.  Colonel 
James  Tod,  the  well-known  author  of  the  AnnaU  of  RajaU^han  ;  Major  David 
Price,  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  Mahommedan  history ;  and  Colonel 
Broughton,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Society.  Among  other  topics,  the  Re- 
port alluded  to  the  withdrawal,  by  the  Bengal  Government,  of  the  patronage 
and  support  it  had  previously  extended  to  the  publication  of  standard  oriental 
works,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  in  Calcutta ; 
and  stated  that  a  deputation  had  waited  on  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chair- 
noan  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  afterwards  on  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  to  intercede  for  a  reversal  of  this  measure.  From  the  reception 
the  deputation  had  met  with,  and  from  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
its  representations,  the  Council  were  of  opinion  the  best  results  might  be  anti- 
cipated by  the  friends  of  Oriental  literature.  A  deputation  from  the  Society 
bad  also  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  Society  for  public  accommodation ;  and  the  Council  had  grounds  for  hoping 
that  these  claims  would  be  acceded,  to  whenever  the  rooms  in  Somerset  House 
or  in  any  other  public  building  that  could  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Society,  became  vacant.  The  Report  then  adverted  to  the  operations 
of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund ;  and  specified  the  valuable  works  which 
that  institution  had  published  since  the  last  anniversary.  After  referring  to  a 
proposition  that  would  be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  relative  to  the  formation 
of  a  separate  section  of  the  Society,  to  investigate  matters  connected  with 
agriculture  and  commerce,  in  relation  to  the  East,  the  Report  concluded  by 
expressing  the  acknowledgements  which  were  due  from  the  Society  to  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  for  its  continued 
liberality  towards  the  Society ;  and  by  calling  upon  the  members  for  renewed 
exertions  to  increase  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.         d 
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The  auditors*  report  on  the  financial  afiaira  of  the  Society  was  then  read. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  auditors ;  and  their  report,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  Council,  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  io  the 
Journal  of  the  society. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondeoce 
of  the  Society,  in  an  able  speech,  gave  to  the  meeting  a  full  detail  of  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  East  that  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  during  the  preceding  year ;  and  particularly  referred  to  the  aug- 
gestion  which  had  been  made  to  it  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  Comnnittee  of 
Trade  and  Agriculture.  Thanks  were  uoaoimously  returned  to  Sir  Alexander 
for  his  valuable  statement ;  which  he  was  requested  to  reduce  to  writing,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  published  in  the  Society^s  Journal. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  a  committee  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Council,  on  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  carrying  into  eflfbct  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  fomation  of  a 
Committee  of  Trade  and  Agriculture,  in  relation  to  the  East ;  and  whidi  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Society  at  its  anniversary.  This  report  fully  concurred  in  the  expediency  of 
adopting  the  proposed  plan ;  but  as  that  would  involve  the  necessity  of  an 
additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Society',  which  the  state  of  its  funds 
would  not  admit  of,  the  committee  was  compelled  to  recommend  that,  unless 
an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  members  proved  successful,  the  scheme 
should  at  least  be  postponed.  [After  the  meeting,  several  gentlemen  put  down 
their  names  as  annual  subscribers  to  the  proposed  committee.] 

William  Stanley  Clarke,  Esq.,  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council 
for  their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year.  Allusion  had  been  made  in 
the  report  to  the  circumstance  that  the  chairman,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
Hon.  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  had  been  requested  to  accept 
the  office  of  Vice-Patron  of  the  Society.  As  he  was  the  humble  individual 
who  had  been  the  first  to  receive  that  houour,  he  could  not  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  returning  his  thanks  for  the  distinction. 

Seconded  by  Colonel  Strover,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  President  rose,  and  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  meeting  such  observations  as  occurred  to  him  on  the  annual 
proceedings  of  the  Society.  He,  in  common  with  every  member  present,  ex- 
perienced a  lively  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  continual  progress  of  the  Society 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted* 
In  the  increased  attendance  of  members,  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  an 
increased  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  widely  extended ;  and  it  might  be  ex|)ected  to  become  still  more  so.  He 
felt  particular  gratification  in  congratulating  the  meeting  on  the  proposal  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  Society  for  establishing  a  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Trade  in  relation  to  the  East.  That  suggestion  had  come  from  individuals 
of  such  eminence,  and  who  were  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  India,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  measure  did  not  acquire  as  much 
importance  from  the  movers,  as  from  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  The  manner 
in  which  the  natives  of  India  were  now  considered  in  this  country  was^anotber 
source  of  gratification.  Truer  ideas  were  now  formed  of  their  capacity,  dis- 
position, and  acquirements ;  and  he  needed  scarcely  to  remind  the  meeting 
that  to  obtain  such  accurate  ideas  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Society.  The 
plan  just  alluded  to  would  be  the  means  of  introducing  into  India  the  useful 
discoveries  of  Europe  in  arts  and  sciences;  but,  in  the  encouragement  lately 
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gmn  by  GoYcroment  to  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  the  East,  would 
be  found  the  true  efficient  for  those  ends ;  because,  after  all,  whatever  the 
Society  might  do  to  forward  the  objects  in  question,  the  results  would  still  be 
inferior  to  those  arising  from  individual  enterprise  directed  to  individual  in- 
terest. He  thought  he  did  not  assert  too  much  when  he  termed  this  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era.  As  the  proposal  relative  to  trade  and  agriculture 
must,  if  carried  into  effect,  produce  increased  means  of  acquiring  information 
on  the  capacity  of  the  different  nations  of  the  vast  empire  of  India,  he  hoped 
it  would  meet  with  encouragement,  not  only  from  the  Society,  but  from  those 
engaged  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East.  In  leaving  this  subject, 
which  had  called  for  congratulation,  he  must  refer  to  another  which  did  not 
present  an  equally  pleasing  aspect.  He  meant  the  discontinuing  of  printing 
standard  oriental  works,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  doubtless  seen  the  able  remarks  of  the 
Sanscrit  professor  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  this  subject,  and  he  perfectly 
t^reed  with  the  professor.  He  agreed  also  in  the  views  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, for  spreading  the  English  language  among  the  natives;  but  he  felt  con- 
Tinced  that  that  object  could  only  be  attained  by  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
the  natire  languages.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  produce  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nanee  to  such  a  plan  than  to  withdraw  the  encouragement  already  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  literature.  He  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  language  into  the  East ;  but  any  attempt  to  force  the  natives 
to  adopt  it  would,  he  felt  sure,  be  unsuccessful.  When  he  considered  how 
warmly  the  people  of  India  were  attached  to  their  own  learning  and  literature, 
it  was  not  probable,  that,  out  of  compliment  to  their  rulers,  they  would  adopt, 
all  at  once,  another  language.  A  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation might  be  found  in  the  case  of  his  own  country,  Wales.  Though  Wales 
had  been  united  to  England  in  the  closest  and  most  faithful  Intercourse  for 
600  years,  the  native  language  was  still  retained, — in  union  with  that  of 
England, — but  still  retained.  Nothing  would  militate  more  against  the  free 
introduction  of  English  into  Wales  than  Vifiat  to  discourage  Welch.  Poland 
was  another  instance  of  what  he  alleged.  Among  the  severities  which  had 
been  practised  towards  Poland,  nothing  had  generated  greater  acrimony  and 
ill-will  among  the  people  than  the  order  for  the  disuse  of  the  Polish  language ; 
for,  in  being  compelled  to  use  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  they  were 
perpetually  reminded  of  their  degradation  and  slavery.  He  considered,  there- 
fore, that  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  native  languages  in  India  could  not  be 
deemed  a  wise  one.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
duty,  bad  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  on  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  to  represent  tbe  sentiments  of  the  Society  on  this  subject ; 
and,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  representations  of  the  deputation  had,  in 
both  instances,  been  received,  he  hoped  the  efforts  of  the  Society  would  be 
attended  with  a  good  effect.  In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
the  foil  attendance ;  and  trusted  that  every  one  would  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  by  exerting  himself  among  his  friends  to  procure  new  members. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  the  funds  of  the  Society,  although  in  a  less  unfavour- 
able state  than  they  were  last  year,  were  still  inadequate  for  all  the  objects  of 
the  Society ;  and  no  question  came  before  the  Council  on  which  they  were 
not  cramped  in  their  deliberations  by  the  inability  of  the  funds  to  meet  any 
additional  expense.  ,^  ,^^,  ,^  GoOqIc. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right 
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Hon.  President,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  expatiate  on  his  merits  aod  ser- 
vices ;  they  were  well  known  to  all.  He  could  not,  howerer,  deny  himself 
the  gratification  of  pointing  out  two  instances  of  them,  which  had  occurred  that 
season.  The  first  was,  when,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  he  waited  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  lay  before  him  the  claims  of  the  Society  to 
some  public  building,  in  which  accommodation  could  be  a£fbrded  for  the 
museum  and  library  of  the  Society ;  and  the  other,  when  he  waited,  as  bftd 
already  been  stated,  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East-India  Company,  to  state  the  evils 
which  must  arise,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  natives  of  India,  if  the 
intention  of  discontinuing  all  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
languages  was  persisted  in.  He  could  not  say  what  the  result  of  that  state- 
ment might  be,  but  the  able  manner  in  which  the  President  brought  it  forward, 
evidently  had  great  efiect  on  the  eminent  persons  addressed.  He  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  President  had  acquired  fresh  claims  to  the  Society's 
gratitude.  As  some  of  the  members  might  think  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
invitation  that  the  Council  had  held  out  of  additional  subscription,  the  Society 
was  in  a  declining  state,  he  wished  to  express  hb  opinion,  that  the  Society 
was  perfectly  equal  to  carry  into  efiect  its  objects,  so  far  as  the  abstract  ques- 
tions of  literature  were  concerned.  The  reason  of  a  wish  to  augment  the  funds 
was  not  that  the  resources  of  the  Society  had  diminished,  but  that  its  pros- 
pects and  aims  had  enlarged.  Should  the  application  which  has  been  made  to 
enable  the  Society  to  carry  out  these  enlarged  views  fail,  still  the  Society 
would  continue  in  action.  It  would  still  publish  in  its  Transactions  the  valu- 
able papers  it  collected ;  and  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  under  the 
care  of  its  Right  Hon.  Chairman,  would  not,  he  was  sure,  relax  in  its  opera^ 
tions.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  Society  contained  within  itself  no  seeds  of 
decay;  though  it  certainly  might  not  occupy  so  high  a  station  as  it  would  if 
possessed  of  additional  funds.  Sir  George  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  Stanley  Clarke  requested  permission  to  make  an  observation,  as  the 
deputation  which  had  widted  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
been  spoken  of.  In  reference  to  that  subject,  he  could  venture  to  state,  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  extremely  anxious  for  the  intelligence  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  natives  of  India ;  and  would  be  well  pleased  to  promote 
those  objects  in  every  way. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  given 
to  Maulavi  Mohammed  Ismdel  Khan,  the  King  of  Oude's  astronomer,  for  the 
favour  of  his  attendance  that  day :  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley  communicated  this  to  the  Maulavi,  who  returned  thanks 
in  Hindustani,  Sir  Gore  acting  as  interpreter.  The  Maulavi  concluded  his 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  Society  with  a  quotation  from  a  Persian  classic, 
signifying  that,  were  every  hair  on  his  head  a  tongue^  they  would  not  suffice  to 
speak  his  gratitude. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  afterwards  voted,  respectively,  to  the 
Director,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Librarian  of  the  Society. 
Eight  new  members  of  council  were  elected;  ail  the  officers  were  re-elect^; 
and  the  meeting  concluded.  In  the  evening,  a  large  party  of  the  members 
and  their  friends  dined  together  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern. 
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SIR    CHARLES    WILKIN  S, 

K.H.  ;  ■i.c.L. ;  F.R.S.;  &c.,  See, 

Our  last  month's  obituary  announced  the  death  of  that  eminent  Oriental 
scholar.  Sir  Charles  Wilkins;  and  we  have  collected  a  few  particulars  of  his 
history  and  labours  from  authentic  sources. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  bom  in  1750>  in  the  county  of  Somerset;  and,  in  the 
year  1770,  he  proceeded  to  Bengal,  as  a  writer  in  the  Elast-India  Com- 
pany's civil  service.  On  his  arrival^  he  was  placed  in  the  Secretary's  office, 
and  two  years  after,  he  was  sent  up  to  Malda,  to  assist  in  superintending 
the  Company's  factories  at  that  station. 

At  this  early  period  of  our  sway  in  India,  the  internal  administration  of 
affairs  in  Bengal  had  not  taken  that  consistent  form  which  it  has  since 
assumed;  and,  consequently,  the  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  so 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  the  natives,  was,  with  a  very 
few  distinguished  exceptions,  generally  neglected  by  our  countrymen.  Mr. 
Wilkins  felt  at  once  the  necessity  aqd  value  of  the  acquisition ;  and,  im. 
pelled  by  predilections  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a  superior  aptitude 
for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Bengali  and 
Persian :  these  were  soon  mastered  by  his  extraordinary  diligence  and 
capacity.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  efforts,  he  aimed  at  a  still 
higher  object,— one  which  was  then  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  Europeans, 
requiring  a  life  especially  devoted  from  infancy  to  its  study,  and  which  had 
been  preserved  by  its  sacred  guardians,  not  merely  from  foreigners,  but 
from  all  but  the  privileged  castes  of  their  own  race  : — the  sacred  Sanskrit, 
with  its  antique  structore  and  mysterious  literature  and  science,  became  tlie 
object  of  his  invincible  perseverance.  From  the  preface  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  Sans- 
krit grammar,  as  well  as  from  the  assertion  contained  in  Mr.  Hastings'  let- 
ter, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  honour  of  being  the  first  among  Euro- 
peans who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Halhed ;  but,  though  the  example  of  this  most  accomplished  scholar 
was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  turning  his  attention  to  the  language,  Mr. 
Halhed  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  more  than  a  glimpse  of  this  pri- 
meval tongue.  Mr.  Halhed's  fame  as  an  oriental  scholar  rests  upon  his 
translation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws  and  his  Bengali  grammar. 

The  prejudices  of  the  brahmins  had  been  removed  and  their  confidence 
▼00,  by  the  kindness  and  conciliatory  manners  of  our  countrymen,  and 
particularly  the  governor-general,  Warren  Hastings,  towards  them,  and 
the  other  natives  with  whom  we  were  brought  into  intercourse  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  and  the  extension  of  our  mercantile  pursuits.  The 
exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkins  were  crowned  with  complete  success ;  and  the 
Indian  public,  in  a  few  years,  heard  with  surprise  and  admiration  that  he 
M  not  merely  acquired  the  language,  but  had  read  some  of  its  finest  works, 
•od  was  preparing  translations  of  those  which  appeared  to  possess  the  bigh- 
ts interest.  To  understand  the  full  value  of  this  astonishing  effort,  it 
wwt  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  then  no  dictionaries  and^mmroars 
Asiat.  Journ.  N.S.VoL.20.No.79.  ^^^^^^ by L^^OglC 
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prepared  after  the  European  manner;  and  that  the  first  adventurer  on  this 
literary  ocean  might  be  considered  a  sort  of  Columbus,  venturing  to  explore 
unknown  regions.  Ev6n  the  celebrated  baptist  missionary.  Dr.  Wm. 
Carey,  who  commenced  his  studies  nearly  thirty  years  later,  declared  that, 
afler  all  that  bad  been  done  by  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Sir  William  Jones,  he  was 
two  years  learning  merely  the  system  of  sandhi^  or  junction  of  the  letters 
of  the  language,  from  his  pandits ;  and  another  Orientalist,  much  more 
distinguished  than  even  Dr.  Carey,  has  made  a  nearly  similar  acknowledg- 
ment :  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  were  surmounted  by 
Mr.  Wilkins. 

The  governor-general  being  anxious  to  see  something  like  a  faithful 
version  from  the  Sanskrit  (for  the  few  translations  made  into  Persian  had 
conformed  so  servilely  to  Persian  idioms  and  notions,  that  they  gave 
anything  but  a  faithful  idea  of  the  original),  Mr.  Wilkins  sent  him  down 
to  Calcutta  his  translation  of  the  Bhdgavad  Gttdy  or  dialogue  between  the 
incarnate  god  Krishna  and  his  favourite  pupil  Arjun,  which  is  one  of  the 
many  episodes  of  the  Mah&bhdraia^  the  great  national  epic  poem  of  the 
Hindus,  which  contains  a  hundred  thousand  couplets.  The  effect  which  this 
first  production  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  labours  had  upon  Warren  Hastings,  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  opinion  which,  at  a  recent  period,  though  the  glare 
of  novelty  was  past,  a  most  competent  judge,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
has  expressed,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  ^*  executed  in  that  admirable  style 
of  severe  simplicity,  which  a  consummate  taste  can  only  reach."  Warren 
Hastings  was  so  captivated  with  this  exquisite  specimen  of  ancient  Indian 
theology  and  metaphysics,  as  well  as  with  the  translation^  that  he  sent  the 
work  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  wrote,  expressly,  to  request 
that  they  would  cause  it  to  be  made  known  to  Europe,  through  the  press. 
This  wish  was  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  extent  by  that  body ;  it  was  printed  in 
1785,  at  their  expense,  and  they  distributed  numerous  copies,  with  their 
usual  munificence ;  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  is  itself  a  tri- 
umphant proof  of  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  his  mind,  and  the  bene- 
volent feelings  of  his  heart,  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  together  with  a  short 
and  appropriate  advertisement  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  Indeed,  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  letter  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  no  other  memorial  remained 
of  his  existence,  posterity  would  pronounce  from  it,  that  he  was  both  a 
wise  and  a  good  man. 

The  effect  which  this  little  work,  of  only  156  pages,  including  notes, 
produced  upon  the  literary  public  in  England  and  throughout  Europe,  was 
electrical.  All  hailed  its  appearance  as  the  dawn  of  that  brilliant  light, 
which  has  subsequently  shone  with  so  much  lustre  in  the  productions  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Professor  Wilson,  &c.,  and  which  has 
dispelled  the  darkness  in  which  the  pedantry  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholars  had  involved  the  etymology  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  science  of  etymology  has  now  been  placed,  by  a  knowledge  of  San- 
skrit, upon  a  basis  which  nothing  can  shake ;  and  the  subsequent  researches 
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of  Bopp,  a  man  as  ezcelleot  as  be  is  erudite,  bas  thrown  sucb  light  on  the 
compariMm  of  lang:ua^,  that  this  importaot  branch  of  knowledge  is  as 
superior  to  what  it  was,  as  the  labours  of  the  chemist  and  the  astronomer 
are  to  those  of  the  almost  forgotten  absurdities  of  the  alcfaymist  and  the 
astrologer. 

Sir  William  Jones,  on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  1783,  where 
he  bad  been  appointed  judge,  felt  his  ardour  rekindle  for  Oriental  studies, 
which  be  bad  previously  relinquished  for  many  years,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  his  profession  (as  be  announced  in  his  elegant 
gniBamar  of  the  Persian  language) ;  and,  besides  founding  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  be  was  impelled,  by  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Wil- 
kins'  success  bad  excited,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  duties  of  his  judicial 
station,  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  sacred  literature  of  the  brahmins. 
He,  therefore,  applied  to  him  for  assistance  and  advice,  and  both  were 
fiberally  granted.  Mr.  Wilkins,  soon  after,  shewed  Sir  William  Jones 
bis  translation  of  the  ftrst  four  of  the  twelve  books  of  the  Institutes  of 
Menu.  Sir  William  was  so  delighted  with  the  work,  that  be  requested 
Mr.  Wilkins  not  to  proceed  with  it,  but  as  its  objects  were  so  much  con- 
nected with  bis  own  legal  pursuits,  that  be  would  allow  him  to  make  an 
entire  translation  of  such  an  extraordinary  relic  of  ancient  civilization  and 
wisdom.  This  request  was  generously  complied  with ;  and  the  use  of  what 
he  bad  himself  prepared  in  the  way  of  translation,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
publishing  that  primeval  legislator,  was  conceded  to  his  distinguished  friend. 
Sir  William  Jones'  version  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  here. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  a  fact  that  will  shew  the  extraordinary  resources 
and  fertility  of  Mr.  WiUdns'  talents.  His  friend,  the  celebrated  Nathaniel 
Braasey  Halhed,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  had  just  completed  his  ele- 
gant grammar  of  the  Bengali  language,  but  there  were  no  Beng&li  types  with 
which  to  print  it  In  this  juncture,  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  anxious 
that  the  Company's  servants  should  have  every  facility  for  the  study  of  the 
native  languages,  himself  solicited  Mr.  Wilkins  to  prepare  a  fount  of 
BeBg4]i  types,  as  he  was  aware  that  be  bad,  by  way  of  amusement,  made 
some  very  successful  experiments  in  that  way.  He  did  so;  and  the  work 
was  brought  out  in  the  year  1778,  though  Mr.  Wilkins  was  ''obliged  to 
charge  himself  with  all  the  various  occupations  of  the  metallurgist,  the 
engraver,  the  founder,  and  the  printer."  The  attempt  to  prepare  a 
fount  of  Beog^i  types  in  London  bad,  previously,  '' egregiously  failed:" 
we  quote  Mr.  Halhed's  words.  There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which  his 
friend  Mr.  Halhed  has  only  faintly  alluded,  which  deserves  to  be  specially 
recorded,  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Wilkins*  great  ingenuity.  Xfac-^imile  of  a 
Beng&li*  letter  was  engraved  by  him,  and  added  to  the  work,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  cursive  style  of  the  writing  employed  in  Bengal.  The  Ndgari 
copies,  too,  which  Mr.  Wilkins  added  to  his  own  beautiful  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar, at  a  subsequent  period,  are  more  correct  and  elegant  than  can  be 
obtained  in  India  from  professed  writing-masters.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  after- 
wards induced  to  prepare  a  Persian  fount  of  types,  which  was  continued  to 
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be  used,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  for  printing  the  Company's  Regulations 
notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  that  more  enlfti|;ed  experience  night 
have  been  expected  to  introduce  into  this  branch  of  the  art. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Wilkins  being  somewhat  impaired  by  a  residence 
of  sixteen  years  in  a  tropical  climate,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  nstive 
country  in  1786,  after  leading  a  life  of  singular  exertion,  as  a  most 
active  Company's  servant,  as  well  as  a  scholar  of  unexampled  perse- 
verance. Here,  of  course,  he  became  acquainted  with  all  who  were  emi- 
nent in  literature  and  science,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest  estiaia- 
tion.  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  his  warm  patron  while  he  remained  in 
India,  continued  ever  afler  his  attached  friend ;  and  tlie  death  of  that  great 
and  injured  man  alone  put  a  period  to  their  friendship.  Among  the  eminent 
individuals  with  whom  he  became  intimate  on  his  return  to  this  country,  may 
be  mentioned  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Major  Rennel,  the  great  geographer,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Marsden.  A  firm  and  mutual  regard  bound  them  all 
together  in  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship.  Four  of  these  excellent  men  are 
now  no  more ;  Mr.  Marsden — antiqud  homo  virtute  ao  fide — alone  re- 
mains to  remember  and  deplore  the  friends  whose  presence  once  gladdened, 
and  whose  playful  converse  enlivened,  the  hours  of  literary  ease  and  social  con- 
viviality. His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wilkins  commenced  in  1787,  which  was 
the  year  afler  the  return  of  the  latter  to  this  country,  and  arose  out  of  the 
congenial  nature  of  their  literary  pursuits.  Mr.  Wilkins'  offer  to  afford  bis 
valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Marsden,  indecyphering  the  inscriptions  onhisCuiic 
coins,  was  the  occasion  of  this  distinguished  scholar  becoming  a  very  frequent 
visitor  at  his  house,  which  of  course  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  being  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  family ;  and  when  Mr.  Marsden  retired  from 
his  situation  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  he  became  tbft  son-in-law  of  bis 
old  and  esteemed  friend,  by  marrying  his  eldest  daughter.  There  is  sttU 
another  distinguished  name,  which  cannot  be  omitted  even  in  this  brief 
record.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  went 
to  India  (afterwards  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company),  by  whose  science  and  wonderful  penetration^  the  Hindu  system 
of  astronomy  was  laid  open  to  Europe,  was  one  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  wannest 
and  most  attached  friends. 

Shortly  afler  Mr.  Wilkins'  return,  while  residing  lit  Bath,  he  published 
his  translation  of  the  Hitopad^suy  or  Fables  of  Pilpay,  from  the  Sanskrit 
language.  A  cotemporary  review  of  this  performance  designates  it  as 
<'  a  curious  work,  that  may  be  consulted  as  a  useful  common-place  book  of 
Oriental  ethics,  or  a  storehouse  of  their  best  apophthegms,  illustrated  with 
apposite  fables." 

In  the  year  1800,  the  East-India  Company  resolved  to  have  a  librarian 
for  the  invaluable  collection  of  MSS.  of  which  they  had  become  possessed 
by  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  from  various  other  sources;  and  they 
accordingly,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  own  members  (the  late  most 
amiable  Mr.  Edward  Parry,  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Bexley),  appointed  Mr. 
Wilkins  to  the  office.     This  situation  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his  deatli. 
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The  Company  founded  their  college*  at  Haileybury  in  1805;  and  tbey 
made  him  their  visitor  in  the  Oriental  department.  He  continued, 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  till  the  end  of  last  year  inclusive, 
without  a  single  exception,  to  examine,  twice  a  year,  the  whole  of  the 
students  in  the  various  Oriental  languages  taught  at  that  establishment,  as 
well  as  at  their  Military  Seminary,  Addisoombe :  a  singular  proof  of  vigo- 
rous health,  as  well  as  perfect  possession  of  faculties  at  such  an  advanced 
age.  The  wants  of  the  college  urged  him  to  prepare  and  publish  his  excel- 
lent Sanskrit  Grammar,t  which  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  simpli- 
city ;  and,  from  the  same  motive,  he  edited,  in  1806,  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  edition  of  Richardson's  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  which  he 
enlarged  with  many  thousand  words.  The  second  volume  did  not  appear 
till  1810,  as  he  had  to  recast  the  whole  of  its  contents.  His  last  work  was 
the  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  which  he  published  in  1815.  There 
are  also  several  papers  by  him  in  the  Astatic  Researches  of  Calcutta. 
That  which  contains  an  ancient  inscription  decyphered  by  him,  though  no 
pandit  could  read  it,  is  ample  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  perseverance 
and  sagacity.  There  is  also  a  translation  by  him  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
episode  of  '' Duskmanta  and  Sakoontald"  in  Dairy mple's  Oriental  Re- 
pertory ;  and  he  likewise  published  a  small  portion  of  his  MS.  translation 
of  the  Mah6bhdrata  in  the  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,  There  are, 
DO  doubt,  other  small  contributions  of  his  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day;  and  his  assistance  was  always  willingly  and  liberally  afforded  to  those 
who  required  the  aid  of  his  great  resources.  His  last  effort  in  the  way  of 
literature  was  a  translation  of  a  large  antique  seal,  with  a  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tion, in  an  ancient  and  obscure  form  of  Ndgariy  which  he  had  decyphered 
many  years  ago,  when  it  was  brought  home  afler  the  close  of  the  last  Mah- 
ratta  war,  in  which  it  was  taken  among  the  booty  of  one  of  the  Mahratta 
camps.  This  will,  in  all  probability,  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Astatic  Society. 

As  a  proof  of  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  he  was  not  only  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  that  the 
Institute  of  France,  so  careful  and  discriminating  in  its  selections,  made 
him  a  foreign  associate.  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  the  26th  June  1805,  and  he  had  diplomas  from  other 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  Sir  Charles  was  also  a  member  of  the  club 
which  was  established  by  Dr.  Johnson,  &c.,  and  immortalized  by  Ooldsmith. 
la  1825,  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  presented  Mr.  Wilkins  with  the 
royal  medal,  bearing  the  following  inscnption :  ^*  Carolo  Wilkins  Li- 
terature Sanscrit^  Principi."     His  present  Majesty,  too,  about  three 

•  TbeCollcKefyitanbegantaiaoSat  Hertford  CmUc!,  where  the  profea^ 
HaflesrbuiT  CoUege  was  completed  in  Midsuminer  1800l    The  foundatioa  stooe  of  the  CoUcge  wac  not 
Ud  tOI  the  J8th  Mey  1800. 

t  Mr.  Wflkine  begin  to  print  A  grammar  of  the  Semkrit  language  in  the  year  1796.  while  retkUngin 
Kent;  bot  hi*  house  being  totally  coneumed  by  fire,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prtaiting-press, 
ihe  few  pages  he  had  printed-ofT  were  destroyed ;  and,  in  all  probability,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
tttt  motive  lopplied  to  his  exertions  by  the  demands  of  the  Company's  Collq^,  we  should  nercr  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  his  labours  on  this  sulisject.  In  the  preface  to  his  grammar,  he  places  this  event  one 
Ytar  too  early. 
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years  ago,  when  bestowing  distinctions  upon  those  who  were  most  eminent 
in  literature  and  science,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Munster  and  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams-Wynn,  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  accompanying  that  act  of  favour 
with  the  Guelphic  order. 

A  cold,  accompanied  by  influenza,  brought  his  valuable  and  active  life 
to  a  termination ;  otherwise,  from  the  vigour  of  a  constitution,  that  had 
never  been  injured  by  any  of  those  excesses  which  generally  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  disease  and  premature  decay,  he  might  have  survived  for  some  years 
longer. 

Sound  common  sense  was  the  characteristic  of  Sir  C.  Wilkins'  understand- 
ing ;  and  he  never  gave  way  to  those  flights  of  fancy,  which  tend  to  mislead 
men  from  the  sober  results  of  the  judgment, — a  quality  which  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  playful  and  agreeable  in  those  moments 
when  he  unbent  from  business ;  and  his  sallies  were  at  once  lively  and  hap- 
pily expressed.  His  friends  were  always  sure  of  a  kind  reception;  and 
his  hospitality  was  suited  to  his  position  in  life,  and  the  numerous  claims  of 
friendship.  To  the  many  applications,  often  of  the  most  inconsiderate  na- 
ture, to  which  his  oflicial  station  rendered  him  peculiarly  liable,  he  shewed 
every  attention  that  was  consistent  with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  to  have  enjoyed  so  many 
advantages.  Uniform  health,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  system  which  brought  him  from  India,  high  reputation,  easy 
circumstances,  an  affectionate  family,  and  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends, 
may  be  said  to  have  made  his  life  a  round  of  rational  and  social  enjoyment 

Sir  Charles  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  he  has  \eh  two  daugh- 
ters, and  by  Lady  >^^ilkins,  who  died  only  a  few  months  before  him,  he  has 
also  left  a  daughter.     He  had  no  son. 

Eminently  has  this  venerable  scholar  fulfilled  the  injunction  of  the  Arabian 
poet,  who  has  said,  so  happily  and  feelingly — 

'^  Be  a  tale  worthy  of  remembrance ; 
For  truly  the  life  of  man  is  but  a  tale." 

A  large  body  of  attached  friends  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  bis 
memory  by  attending  his  remains  to  the  grave. 

We  may  observe,  that  a  ver}'  accurate  and  faithful  likeness  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins  has  recently  been  published. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ISKARDOH. 


Thk  following  particulara  are  extracted  from  notes  taken  by  Capt.  C.  M. 
Wade,  political  agent  at  Ludi^na,  relative  to  the  territory  and  government  of 
Iskardoh  (in  Little  Tibet),  from  information  given  by  Char^h  Ali,  an  agent 
deputed  to  him  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  gelpo,  or  ruler  of  that  country,  and  which 
were  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  November  last:* 

Iskardoh  is  a  mountainous  country,  divided  into  valleys  of  various  extent. 
It  is  situated  towards  the  point  where  the  Belat  Tlik  and  Mus  Tak  mountains 
converge  and  separate  the  lofty  ledges  of  Tibet,  from  the  plains  and  valleys  of 
Turkistan  :  among  the  natives  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Beldestiin. 

The  tradition  is,  that  Alexander  the  Great  came  here  on  an  expedition 
towards  Khata  or  Sc>tbia  (modem  China),  and  that  the  Koteli  Mustak,  or  the 
Mustak  mountains,  which  lie  between  Y^rqand  and  Khat&,  being  at  that  time 
impassable,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  severity  of  the  snow,  the  Macedonian 
halted  on  the  present  site  of  the  capital,  until  a  road  could  be  cleared  for  his 
passage;  when,  leaving  every  part  of  his  superfluous  baggage,  together  with 
the  sick,  old,  and  infirm  of  bis  troops,  behind,  in  a  fort  which  he  erected  while 
there,  he  advanced  agfunst  Khata«  These  relics  of  the  army  founded  a  city, 
which  they  named  Iskandari4  or  Alexandria,  now  pronounced  Iskdrdoh. 

In  length,  the  territory  of  Iskardoh  is  estimated  to  be  a  journey  of  eleven 
days,  and  its  average  breadth  about  nine  days'  journey.  On  the  east,  it  is 
bounded  by  Ladakh,  which  is  a  journey  of  eleven  days  from  the  capital ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  Gilget,  a  journey  of  nine  days.  Yarqand  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  days'  journey,  and  Kashmir,  on  the  south,  a 
journey  of  nine  days. 

No  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  to  amount  to  three  lakhs  of  families,  which  in  all  probability  greatly  exceeds 
the  actual  number.  The  people  are  divided  into  several  different  tribes,  but 
they  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Baldi.  Among  them  there  is  a  tribe 
called  Kerah,  the  members  of  which  are  enjoined  by  their  religious  laws  to 
follow  four  ordinances,  tnz.  first,  to  destroy  their  female  infants ;  second,  not 
to  tell  falsehoods;  third,  not  to  desert  their  party  in  the  day  of  battle;  fourth, 
not  to  slander  anyone.  The  natives  are  described  to  be  of  a  phlegmatic 
disposition,  like  other  Tibetan  tribes.t  They  are  a  stout,  well-made  race  of 
people^  with  ruddy  complexions  and  good  features ;  but  have  little  hair  on 
their  body,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  It  is  said,  they  are  deficient  in  enterprise, 
and  of  a  treacherous  and  designing  disposition.  Barley,  wheat,  and  flesh,  are 
the  chief  articles  of  food ;  rice  is  not  generally  used.  All  those  who  can  afibrd 
it  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  at  their  breakfast,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  it  is  usual  with  them,  as  with  their  neighbours  of  Lad&kh,  to  greet  their 
visitors  with  a  cup  of  tea.  The  use  of  this  luxury  is  becoming  more  general 
than  it  was,  though  it  bears  a  high  price.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  dress 
of  the  people  fi'om  their  neighbours  of  Lad^b.  The  wealthy  classes  generally 
wear  qabas  (a  kind  of  coat,  with  skirted  margin  all  round),  and  caps,  &c,; 
while  the  dress  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  jamahs  (another  kind  of  coat,  for- 
merly much  used  in  India) ;  it  resembles  the  vest  worn  by  the  Indian  danctng- 
giris,  and  is  made  of  patt^,  which  is  manufactured  both  of  a  coarse  and  fine 

•  Joarn.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  for  November. 

t  Aatotic  physiologitto  maintain  the  opinion,  that  the  temperament  of  man  is  affected  by  the  nature, 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  ptoduction  on  which  he  feeds;  and  the  phlegmatic  character  of  the  hihabi- 
taots  of  little  Tibet  is  accordingly  ascribed  to  barley,  millet,  and  fruiu,  being  their  chief  articles  of  food. 
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quality,  from  goat's  wool.  They  wear  caps  of  the  same  stuiT.  Cotton  is  not 
produced  here.  It  is  imported  from  Yarqand  to  Kashmir,  but  very  few  people 
shew  a  desire  to  wear  cotton  clothes.  Their  houses  are  mostly  made  of  layers 
of  stones  and  wood,  with  flat  roofs,  and  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  vrith  far 
projecting  roofs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Hima- 
laya range. 

The  common  religion  of  the  people  is  Muhammedan,  of  the  Sbia  sect,  and 
the  followers  of  the  Imam  Jdfar ;  but  towards  Gilget,  there  is  a  race  of  people 
which  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  well-defined  religious  system :  some  of 
them  are  idolators,  and  worship  trees ;  while  others,  like  the  Hindus,  do  not 
eat  the  flesh  of  kine,  and  yet  profess  to  be  Muhammedans.  Tibetan  is  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  but  the  people  have  no  books  in  it.  They 
are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  L4mas,  and  receive  their  education,  which  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  chiefs  and  priesthood,  in  Persian,  They  have  no 
system  of  coinage  in  the  shape  of  rupees,  pice,  or  kouris.  The  only  means 
of  exchange  known  among  them  is  in  small  pieces  of  unwrought  gold,  which  u 
found  in  the  country  both  in  mines  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 

The  government  of  Iskardoh  is  absolute,  but  the  ruler,  Ahmad  Shiih,  who 
claims  his  descent  from  Joseph,  the  prophet  of  the  Israelites,  is  mild  and  bene- 
volent ;  his  title  is  Ergh  mayim^  signifying  *'  the  Lord  of  the  mountains ;'  but 
among  his  people  he  is  called  Gf/po,  or  '  king,'  and  his  tributaries  and  petty 
chiefs,  Ju.  He  usually  resides  in  the  fort  of  Iskardoh.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  present  ruler  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  last  fourteen  generations.  He  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  state,  being  subject  to  none  in  tribute  or  service ;  but  the  Sikhs  have 
attempted  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  Kashmir  in  that  direction,  which 
has  tended  to  excite  his  alarm  and  jealousy.  There  is  no  standing  army ;  the 
troops  of  Ahmad  Shdh  consist  of  his  vassals.  They  are  landed  proprietors, 
who  receive  no  regular  pay,  but  are  exempted  from  taxation  in  requital  of 
military  service.  Whenever  an  exigency  occurs  to  render  the  collection  of  a 
force  necessary,  the  ruler  calls  out  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  forma 
them  into  a  sort  of  militia.  He  provides  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  so 
long  as  they  may  be  kept  embodied;  and  when  the  occasion  for  their  services 
is  over,  they  are  disarmed  and  dismissed.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  collected 
in  kind  in  the  following  form :— one  kharwar  of  wheat,  one  of  barley,  and  one 
of  mustard  or  millet,  are  levied  from  each  landholder.  Some  of  the  zemindars 
pay  their  rents  in  one  kharwdr  of  ghi  each,  instead  of  the  other  three  articles. 
A  kharwar  is  about  forty  seers  in  weight. 

About  a  year  and  a-half  ago,  a  report  was  received  of  the  Hessians  haviqg 
taken  Kapchaq,  and  arrived  at  Ilah,  which  b  a  great  entrepot  of  commerce. 
Between  Uab  and  the  Russian  frontier  post  is  an  extensive  lake,  on  the  border 
of  which  the  Russians  are  stated  to  have  established  a  fort,  and  to  have  built 
a  town  in  its  vicinity.  Not  wishing  to  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  paid  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to  pur- 
chase peace.  The  chief  of  Lad4kh  has  informed  the  Emperor  of  China,  that 
the  English  are  constructing  a  road  to  Kaughri,  which  b  situated  near  IspittL 
On  the  receipt  of  which  intelligence,  the  emperor  sent  a  Zandu,  or  personal 
inquiry,  to  Arzeng,  to  watch  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  quarter;  and  ordered, 
at  the  same  time,  his  garrison  of  Rodokb,  which  is  twelve  stages  from  Lad^h, 
to  be  reinforced  by  a  large  force. 
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"   CINNAMON  AND  PEABLa" 

The  descriptions  given  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments,  of  the  island 
of  Serendib,  the  name  allotted  in  that  delightful  work  to  our  splendid  posses* 
sion  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon,  have  created  a  very  strong  interest  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  the  perusal, 
towards  a  place  associated  with  every  thing  that  is  gorgeous  in  wealth,  and 
splendid  in  scenery.  The  arena  of  the  roost  striking  adventures  of  Sinbad 
the  ssulor,  even  when  divested  of  the  romance  of  the  Arab  legends,  possesses 
so  many  claims  to  admiration,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  poetically 
feeling  person  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a  scene  of  enchantment.  The  idea 
of  its  cinnamon-gardens,  and  fishery  for  pearls,  is  highly  exciting  to  a  vivid 
knagination,  and  though,  upon  a  closer  examination,  the  charms,  with  which 
these  have  been  invested  by  florid  writers,  may  fade  away,  other  productions 
less  celebrated  arrest  the  attention  and  captivate  the  senses,  while  the  general 
aspect  of  the  place  is  such  as  to  realize  our  notions  of  eastern,  fairy,  or  rather 
peri4and. 

During  a  very  long  period  after  the  settlement  of  a  European  colony  in 
Ceylon,  very  little  information  could  be  obtained  respecting  the  state  of  the 
bterior,  and  scarcely  any  thing  could  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
natives,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  government  of  Candy :  but  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  been  made,  in  the  last  few  years,  give  the  strongest 
hope  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  obstacles  which  still  impede 
the  exertions  of  those  who  constitute  the  directing  power,  will  be  overcome. 
The  whole  island  is  now  under  British  control,  and,  though  the  Government 
have  still  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  arising  from  native  indolence  and  igno- 
rance on  the  one  hand,  and  want  of  capital  on  the  other,  it  has  already  effected 
ao  much  with  slender  means,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result 
nnder  more  prosperous  circumstances.  While,  however,  so  much  has  been 
achieved,  so  much  still  in  progress,  and  there  is  such  strong  hope  of  the  success 
of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  the  authorities  at  Ceylon  have  to  endure 
the  mortification  of  being  misrepresented  in  England  in  works  which  the  talent 
employed  in  their  construction  has  rendered  deservedly  popular.  It  is  half 
amusing,  and  half  annoying,  both  provoking  and  ludicrous,  to  peruse  in  the 
place  where  the  scene  is  laid,  the  narratives  and  descriptions  of  persons  who 
gather  all  the  information  they  possess  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  take 
what  happens  to  suit  their  purpose,  without  inquiry  whether  it  be  true  or  false, 
or  whether  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  have  not  changed  since  the  period 
of  publication.  The  mistakes  of  a  writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  who  talked 
of  sailing  down  the  Ganges  in  a  bungalow,  and  who  described  the  scenery  of 
Bengal  in  terms  more  appropriate  to  the  Himalaya,  were  only  reprehensible 
upon  the  score  of  taste,  since  no  injurious  impression  concerning  the  acts  of 
government  was  intended  to  be  made  upon  the  public  mind.  The  information 
extant  at  that  period,  1809  or  1810,  was  also  exceedingly  scanty,  and  difficult 
of  access;  but  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  the  errors  into  which  Miss  Marti- 
nean  has  fallen  in  her  tale  entitled  '*  Cinnamon  and  Pearls."  Having  been 
favoured  with  a  perusal  of  a  series  of  letters  originally  published  in  the  Ceylon 
Gazette^  containing  a  refutation  of  the  numerous  misrepresentations  con- 
tained in  a  story  which  has  been  extensively  perused,  and  much  admired  in 
Boglaod,  it  appears  to  be  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  maligned  parties  to  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  publication  of 
these  letters  upon  the  spot,  adds  considerably  to  their  authority,  since  no  one 
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in  their  senses  would  attempt  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  a  writer  of  eminence 
by  statements  at  variance  with  facts  known  to  the  whole  of  the  community^ 
to  whom  the  vindication  is  addressed.  In  the  opening  part  of  the  work«  in 
which  the  reviewer  shews  that  Miss  Martineau  is  almost  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  upon  which  she  has  employed  her  pen ;  he  observes :  "  It  is 
very  well  to  smile  at  such  absurdities,  but,  unfortunately,  for  one  person  who 
will  ever  read  their  contradiction,  nine  hifndred  and  ninety-nine  will  read  and 
believe  Miss  Martineau,  and  many  may  act  upon  that  belief."  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  a  fortunate  accident  which  has  opened  a  wider  circulation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Asiatic  Joumalt  to  a  document  calculated  to  in- 
terest those  who  have  regarded  our  Eastern  colonies  with  a  friendly  feeling. 

Miss  Martineau  dwells,  it  is  well  known,  at  great  length  upon  the  mise- 
rable condition  of  the  Cingalese  peasantry,  a  condition  which  she  entirdy 
imputes  to  the  government  monopolies  of  Cinnamon  and  Pearls.  Not 
having  space  for  the  whole  of  the  remarks  made  by  our  author  upon  the 
extraordinary  representations  which  it  has  pleased  the  fair  political  economist 
to  promulgate  in  support  of  her  proposition,  we  must  be  content  with  a 
few  extracts,  and,  passing  over  at  present  the  first  letter,  commence  with 
No.  II.  The  writer  observes :  "  The  story  of  *  Cinnamon  and  Pearls  *  opens 
with  a  description  of  a  night  adventure  of  a  Ceylonese  peasant,  Rayo,  and 
his  betrothed  Marana.  They  are  described  as  being  too  poor  to  marry,  '  not 
having  money  enough  to  build  a  house,  and  provide  new  clothing.'  This  is 
plausible  enough,  but  I  should  strongly  suspect  that  no  single  case  could  be 
cited  in  this  island,  by  its  oldest  inhabitant,  where  a  couple  were  prevented 
from  marrying  by  the  want  of  such  a  house  and  such  clothing  as  are  usually 
possessed  by  persons  in  the  situation  of  life  in  which  these  parties  are  supposed 
to  be.  As  a  remedy  of  this  evil  of  poverty,  a  little  innocent  poaching  sug- 
gests itself,  and  they  secretly  repair  to  the  chank  beds,  *  which  the  Ceylon 
government  guard,'  under  a  cruel  system  of  monopoly.  This  expedition  is 
undertaken  upon  a  raft  of  the  simplest  construction.  Rayo,  who  is  qualifying 
himself  as  a  pearl-diver,  reaches  the  chank  bed  in  safety,  and  raises  from  their 
resting-place  some  of  these  prohibited  shells.  '  The  raft,'  says  Miss  Marti- 
neau, '  might  have  appeared  to  the  government  guard-boat,  even  to  close  ob- 
servation, to  be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  drifting  wood,  but  for  the  gleams 
sent  forth  from  the  pbeciods  stones  with  which  Marana's  silver  hair-pins 
were  set.*  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  all  Ceylon  readers,  whether  anything 
can  be  more  completely  out  of  keeping  than  to  describe  a  Ceylonese  woman, 
who  wears  silver  hair-pins  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  as  desirous  of 
obtaining  chanks  as  a  personal  ornament,  which  she  could  at  any  time  purchase 
for  a  comparative  trifle.  In  fact,  such  an  ornament  as  Marana's  hair-pin  is 
described  to  have  been,  would  have  purchased  half  a-dozen  houses,  and  the 
most  ample  assortment  of  bridal  attire,  male  and  female.  The  episode  of 
the  chank  beds  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the 
pearl-fishery.  Miss  Martineau  advances  the  opinion,  that  *  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  away  its  pearl  banks  to  those  who  now  fish  those  banks  for 
the  scantiest  wages  which  will  support  life,  government  would  soon  gain  more 
in  a  year  from  the  pearls  of  Ceylon,  than  it  has  hitherto  gained  by  any  five 
fisheries.'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  clever  young  ladies  will  write  upon  subjects 
with  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted.^* 

Our  author  then  goes  on  to  shew  that  there  are  three  propositions  contained 
in  tlie  quoted  paragraph,  which  only  require  examination  to  be  confnted.  Ue 
denies  that  the  pearl-divers,  and  those  persons  engaged  in  the  fishery^  are 
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compelled  to  the  employment  for  the  scantiest  wages,  proving  the  contrary  by 
•the  statement  of  the  rate  of  remuneration,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  nume- 
Tous  Tolunteers  from  the  continent  of  India,  who,  attracted  by  the  gains  to  be 
tibtaioed,  flock  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  order  to  secure  a  participation  in 
them.  He  then  proceeds  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  would  be  secured  by  the  fishery  being  surrendered  to  the  hands  of  the 
peasants,  and  concludes  by  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  gem 
which  is  the  object  of  it : — **  The  pearl  oyster  of  Ceylon  is  considered  to  ar- 
rive at  perfection  in  its  seventh  year;  if  taken  before  that  period,  it  is  only  im- 
perfectly developed ;  if  taken  after  that  period,  it  is  found  to  have  decayed : 
the  oyster  dies— the  shell  opens — the  fleshy  part,  in  which  the  pearl  is  em- 
bedded, wastes  away,  and  the  pearls  disappear,  either  having  been  washed  into 
the  sand,  or  perished  by  decay.  The  art  of  fishing  for  Ceylon  pearls  consists, 
therefore,  in  keeping  up  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  the  pearl  banks,  so  that 
each  bank  may  be  fished  precisely  at  the  period  of  its  perfection,  each  bank 
being  available  ibr  about  twenty  days  in  seven  years.  If,  under  an  adherence 
to  this  necessary  condition,  the  banks  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  produc- 
tive to  supply  a  large  fishery  every  year,  we  should  have  large  annual  fisheries; 
but,  as  that  is  not  the  case,  in  some  years  the  fishery  is  small,  in  others  there 
as  no  fishery  at  all,  not  omitted  from  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  but  from  the  pIain-> 
est  principles  of  common  sense,  there  being  no  pearl  ojrsters  to  fish  which  had 
arrived  at  perfection.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  the  calm, 
which  commences  generally  about  the  5th  of  March,  and  which  lasts  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days  at  the  utmost,  when  the  sea  is  clear  and  free  from 
csrrents,  that  the  operation  of  fishing  can  be  succestfuify  carried  on  in  the  deep 
maiertf  where  the  banks  of  Ceylon  pearls  are  found.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
mumopoly  of  the  pearl-fishery,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  '  monopoly.* 
The  pearb  are  sold  by  the  Ceylon  government  to  the  best  iiDDEas,  and  their 
price  is  measured  by  the  price  of  pearls  in  other  markets  of  the  world,  which 
are  derired  from  other  sources  of  production,  Ceylon  having  no  natural  mono- 
poly of  tbeoL''  Here  follows  a  quotation  from  Miss  Martineau's  tale,  which 
it  tt  not  necessary  to  insert,  since  her  illustrations  of  the  theories  of  her 
achool,  regarding  political  economy,  are  so  widely  circulated,  that  the  great 
au^ority  of  the  readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  work« 
fihe  argues  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  store  of  pearls  is  bound- 
less, which  it  is  not,  being  circumscribed  by  the  natural  causes  enumerated 
abore.  She  next  imagines  that  freedom  of  fishing  would,  with  its  influx  of 
wealth,  produce  an  immediate,  or  at  least  rapid,  change  in  the  character  and 
iiabita  of  the  Cingalese,  and  that  they  would  of  their  own  accord  commence 
those  public  works,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
island.  This  assumption  betrays  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  Asiatic  charac- 
ter. Commenting  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  our  author  observes :  **  If  the 
Ceylon  peasantry  were  permitted  to  fish  when  they  chose,  and  how  they  chose, 
the  pearl  banks,  would  the  colony  necessarily  become  more  rich  and  prosperous 
under  this  hypothetical  system,  than  under  the  actual  one  ?  In  discussing  this 
query,  let  me  first  inquire,  for  whose  benefit  is  the  sum  employed  which  is  now 
raised  under  the  present  system  ?  Unless  the  government  be  both  weak  and 
wicked,  it  is  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  The  true 
question  therefore,  is,  would  Ceylon  be  more  improved,  enriched,  and  ad- 
vanced, by  those  sums  which  the  natives  would  themselves  receive  for  pearls,  | 
were  their  fishery  as  open  as  the  fishery  of  turbot  in  the  channel,  or  by  the  < 
sums  received  under  what  is  called,  and  miscalled,  the  *  monopoly  system,'          i 
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end  applied  by  government  for  the  improvement  of  the  island  ?  Ceylon  ! 
can  be  as  flourishing  a  country  as  she  ought  to  be,  as  long  as  there  are  no 
debouches  for  her  productions;  in  other  words,  until  she  has  roads  which  wiU 
admit  of  the  transport  of  commodities  from  the  interior ;  and,  above  all,  as  !oog 
as  the  absence  of  the  means  of  irrigation  devotes  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
area  to  unnecessary  sterility." 

Now,  we  may  humbly  ask,  are  the  natives  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
■nature  of  their  true  interests  to  volunteer  these  works,  or  have  we  not  too 
•much  reason  to  suppose  that,  satisfied  with  the  means  of  procuring  food  aD4 
freedom  from  toil,  they  would  sit  down  contented  at  the  very  threshold  of  tbe 
undertaking,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  advance  a  step  farther  in  porsuit  of 
advantages,  of  which  they  have  never  formed  a  distinct  notion?  Sound  lea- 
sons  in  political  economy  have  been  imparted  to  the  Ceylonese,  long  before 
Miss  Martineau  thought  of  writing  her  romance  of  "  Cinnamon  and  Pcarla," 
as  the  following  extracts  from  a  journal  kept  in  1786,*  will  sufficiently  testify^ 
"  I  asked  the  wannia  how  it  could  possibly  happen  that,  in  a  province  where 
there  were  so  many  rivers,  there  could  ever  be  a  want  of  water,  and  why  it 
was  impracticable  to  construct  a  dam  to  remedy  that  deficiency  ?  I  saw  I  was 
not  understood,  and  therefore  ordered  a  hollow  tree  to  be  brought,  and  prac- 
tically shewed  them  how  easily  my  project  might  be  accomplished.  They  the« 
persisted  in  saying  that  the  scheme  might  have  answered  well  at  a  time  ia 
which  Kotzair  was  well  populated,  but  that  works  of  that  magnitude  could 
not  be  executed  now  that  the  population  had  so  sensibly  diminished  by  tbe 
abandonment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  and  small- 
pox ;  that  persons  now  only  cultivated  as  much  as  was  required  for  their  own 
annual  consumption.  I  explained  to  the  wannia  and  many  of  the  people  that 
were  present,  that  this  was  the  very  means  by  which  the  increase  of  popul»> 
tion  was  prevented;  that  if,  for  example,  every  landholder  cultivated  more 
than  was  necessary  for  his  own  support,  he  might  then  send  the  excess  of  hia 
crop  to  Trincomalee,  and  receive  the  value  of  it  in  exchange,  which  was  now 
done  by  the  coast  people  (coast  of  Madras)  and  other  strangers,  who  thns 
impoverished  the  country  by  carrying  money  away  from  it,  which  never  came 
back,  as  we  had  no  produce  to  ofTer  them  in  return."  In  another  place,  our 
.author  inculcated  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  followii^  manner :  *'  I  then  re- 
peated my  exhortations  respecting  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  and  in 
answer  to  the  remark  of  the  Moor  men,  that,  being  merchants  or  fishermen, 
they  cultivated  no  paddy  lands ;  I  told  them  that  their  condition  as  merchants 
was  in  itself  valuable  to  society,  but  roust  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  finally  in  their  own,  if  the  province  they  inhabited  produced  no  comnKK 
dity  to  export  in  exchange  for  that  which  was  imported,  and  that,  if  they  hoped 
eventually  to  become  possessed  of  property,  the  value  of  their  exports  most 
exceed  that  of  their  imports ;  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  oliject,  if  really 
their  occupations  prevented  their  applying  themselves  to  agriculture,  they 
should  clear  the  high  lands,  and  plant  coco-nut,  areca,  teak,  and  bread-lrnit 
trees,  &c. ;  that,  if  each  of  them  would  at  once  plant  fifty  coco-nut  trees,  and 
add  ten  more  annually,  the  first  fifty  would  in  five  years  yield  produce,  and 
that  this  would  soon  become  a  profitable  concern,  as  all  the  inhabitants  wonid 

«  The  authcMT  of  Uie  journal  quoted  above  was  Jacques  Fabrice  Van  Sanden*  governor  of  Trincoma- 
lee, in  the  year  1786.  His  work  has  been  translated  fkom  the  Datch  MS.  records,  and  gives  ertdence 
of  a  tolerant  spirit  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives,  for  which  \m 
nation  have  not  been  celebrated  in  their  colonial  policy.  The  Uanslation  was  published  in  Colombo  in 
1834,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  document,  to  which  wc  hope  to  return  In  some  future  page  of  Uhj 
Asiatic  Journal, 
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4a  ten  veara  become  possessed  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  for  oil,  rope,  and  boine- 
coDsuiDption;  tbat  it  was  true  the  other  trees  would  require  more  time  before 
tliejr  yielded  profit,  but  that  the  expense  of  planting  was  so  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them,  that  it  was  worthy  the 
experiment.  I  added  that  I  myself  had  shortly  before  planted  coco-nut  trees 
which  had  already  shot  up,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  pay  them  a  little 
•ttentioD  to  obtain,  as  I  bad  done,  considerable  profit." 

Observing  at  another  place  quantities  of  potter's  earth,  he  recommended  to 
the  persons  engaged  in  brick  and  tile-making,  for  the  use  of  government,  the 
employment  of  buffaloes,  instead  of  lazy  Malabars,  in  treading  it  down;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  stimulating  power,  where  the  climate  does  not  compel  the 
people  to  labouK  for  comforts,  and  where  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  are  easy 
of  attainment.  Those  persons  who  possess  a  few,  or  even  one  coco-nut  tree, 
will  sit  down  quietly  beneath  its  shade,  eating  its  fruit  and  drinking  its  juice, 
and  employing  the  oil,  leaves,  and  fibres,  solely  as  the  means  of  their  own 
daily  support,  not  cultivating  more  than  is  necessary  for  themselves,  and  indif- 
ferent to  other  productions  of  the  earth,  while  it  continues  to  yield  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Too  many  instances  of  this  nature  occur  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  have  opportunities  of  studying  the  native  character,  for 
any  doubt  to  remain  upon  the  subject :  improvement  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  the  act  of  the  government,  and  the  process  is  too  expensive  to  be  carried 
«n  without  a  commensurate  revenue.  Our  author,  disaptK)inted  by  the  non- 
productiveness  of  some  plantations  of  coco-nut  and  areca  trees,  was  told  that, 
although  they  grew  luxuriantly,  they  yielded  no  fruit :  a  circumstance  which  was 
attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  ground.  "The  people,"  he  continues^ 
**  shewed  me  several  in  this  state,  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  words.  I  at  once 
explained  to  them  the  reason  of  this.  I  assured  them  that  the  ground  was 
fully  aa  good  here  as  elsewhere,  perhaps  even  better ;  but  that  wild  trees, 
which  tl^y  themselves  owned  were  hardly  good  as  fuel,  drew  the  best  saps 
hem  the  earth,  and  deprived  the  fruit-trees  of  its  nutritious  aid ;  that  the 
coco-DUt  trees  were  full  grown,  because  in  that  respect  they  needed  no  more 
Bonrisbment  than  jungle  trees ;  but  in  order  to  bear  fruit  they  required  the  sap 
which  was  now  diffused  among  trees  of  no  value.  I  besought  them  to  clear  away 
the  useless  bushes,  which  encumbered  the  fruit-trees,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes,  which  would  serve  as  manure,  and  they  would  soon  perceive  that,  even 
if  they  planted  no  other  trees,  those  which  were  already  on  the  ground  would 
flourish  luxuriantly." 

When  there  is  not  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance  and  laziness  to  contend 
against,  other  obstacles  arise,  owing  to  the  extreme  dislike  which  Asiatics 
entertain  to  adopt  any  thing  new.  When  our  traveller  offered  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  from  whom  he  augured  good,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paddy  fields,  six  young  coco-nut  trees,  and  stated  the  advantage  that 
would  be  derived  from  their  cultivation,  they  hesitated  about  accepting  the 
gift,  saying,  ^  Why  should  we  do  all  this,  our  grandfathers  and  fathers  never 
did  so  ?"  The  same  reply  met  him  when  inquiring  why  the  children  were  not 
taught  to  read.  The  parents  had  not  learned,  and  the  children  might  equally 
do  without  it.  In  some  places,  our  author  found  fruit-trees,  which  had  been 
planted  in  former  years,  n^lected  and  rotting.  Such  a  state  of  things  forced 
upon  him  the  conviction,  "  that  nothing  excepting  a  long  time,  excess  of 
patience  and  perseverance  in  principles  well  laid  down,  could  effect  the 
changes  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  civilization." 

The  efforts  of  the  government  were  retarded  from  the  causes  already  stated ; 
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but  although  it  has  tlonc  much  towards  creating  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  a 
desire  to  benefit  by  an  exchange  of  product,  no  one,  wc  beliere,  who  baa  iiad 
late  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Ceylon,  would  be  of  opinion  that  free  fishing  for  pearb 
would  effect  the  desired  end.  We  fear  that  the  pearls  would  be  exhausted  long 
before  the  people  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  riches.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  defence  of  monopolies,  or 
to  combat  the  opinions  of  the  advocates  of  free-trade.  Restrictions  may  be 
very  injurious  to  people  who  either  have  learned,  or  may  be  easily  taught  to 
learn,  that  their  own  particular  and  individual  interests,  are  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  public  at  large ;  but  when  the  multitude  not  only  object  to  benefit 
their  immediate  descendants,  but  are  indifferent  to  their  personal  comibrts, 
they  can  scarcely  be  left  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  own  devices,  with 
any  hope  of  a  good  result.  It  would  have  been  more  fair  towards  the  coleojr 
of  Ceylon,  and  certainly  more  advantageous  to  herself  and  to  the  public,  if 
Miss  Martineau  had,  in  inculcating  the  principles  illustrated  in  her  story  of 
'*  Cinnamon  and  Pearls,"  laid  her  scene  in  some  region  of  Utopia,  wheo  she 
could  have  had  every  thing  her  own  way,  without  outraging  truth.  The  prac- 
tice of  political  economy  appears  in  the  abstract  not  to  be  more  difficult  tbaa 
a  game  of  chess  to  an  experienced  player,  in  which  every  move  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon,  and  the  results  considered  ;  but  unless  we  have  the  proper  nunnber 
of  pawns  and  checks  upon  the  board,  our  science  will  only  avail  to  diyioe 
.some  expedient  by  which  their  absence  may  be  remedied,  and  at  any  rate  we 
must  begin  at  the  beginning.  This,  however.  Miss  Martineau  and  many  of  her 
predecessors  disdain  to  do ;  they  are  too  apt  to  take  a  great  many  things  for 
granted  which  have  no  existence ;  to  believe  that  they  have  all  the  eastles, 
Juiights,  bishops,  and  pawns,  at  command,  and  to  advocate  means  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  end.  As  an  historical  account  of  Ceylon,  Miss  Martineau's 
narrative  is  worse  than  worthless.  She  talks  of  the  cruelty  of  sending  out 
labourers  '*  half  naked"  to  their  toil,  while  the  real  hardship,  with  the  tfaemio- 
meter  above  eighty  degrees,  would  be  to  force  them  to  encumber  tbemselYes 
with  clothing.  She  is  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  the  encouragemeflt 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  European  vegetables,  which  are  to  be  found  m  every 
bazaar  in  abundance,  and  excellent  in  quality,  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the 
peas,  onions,  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  being  the  holcolt  which  has  been  brought 
from  the  Cape,  and  which  thrives  admirably.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a 
new  edition  of"  Cinnamon  and  Pearls,"  the  following  passage  will  be  altered  to 
suit  the  real  state  of  the  case :  "  If  any  one  in  Ceylon  has  a  fiancy  for  pota- 
toes and  onions,  he  must  get  them  from  Bombay.  If  his  ambition  extends  to 
peas  and  cabbages,  be  must  wait  till  they  are  brought  from  England !" 

Miss  Martineau  is  exceedingly  expert  in  making  a  giant,  but  her  method  Of 
slaying  him  when  made  b  the  finest  in  the  world.  She  in  the  first  place  as- 
sumes that  the  peasants  of  Ceylon  are  prohibited  firom  selling  ghee  to  the 
Arabs, -'of  which  people,  by  the  way,  not  more  than  twenty  customers  ore  to 
be  found  in  the  island,— -and  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  were  a  free  comineree 
permitted,  as  herds  of  buffaloes  were  seen  feeding  amidst  the  rank  vegetatloti 
of  the  hills,  "  many  a  peasant  would  have  gone  among  them  morning  and 
evening,  with  his  bottle  of  hide  over  his  shoulder."  It  may  be  very  easy  for 
a  person  to  talk  of  milking  wild  buffaloes,  while  quietly  seated  in  an  English 
drawing-room,  or  looking  on  at  the  dairy- maid's  task  with  the  kineat  booM; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  encounter  the  horns  and  hoois  oC  animals  un- 
accustomed to  the  process,  and  there  needs  no  government  edict  to  prevent 
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the  experimeot,  which  could  be  only  made  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  the  protection  does  not  exist,  and 
that,  to  employ  the  Ceylonese  commentator's  words,  *' Arabs,  camels,  and  all, 
if  they  were  in  the  island,*'  and  willing  and  able  to  purchase  it,  might  solace 
tbemselTes  with  ghee,  to  the  exportation  of  which  there  is  no  more  impediment 
iban  can  be  experienced  in  England  in  exporting  broad-doth.  ''  It  may  t>e 
very  well,"  continues  our  author,  **  in  avowed  works  of  fiction,  such  as  Robin-* 
•on  CruBoe,  Philip  Quarles,  or  Peter  Wilkins,  to  describe  a  race  or  cagte  of 
people,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  author ;  but  strict  adherence  to  accurate 
statement  is  an  imperative  duty,  when  the  parties  treated  of  have  a  real 
existence." 

Miss  Martineau  describes  the  languid  manner  in  which  the  cinnamon-peelers 
perform  their  task,  and  descants  at  length  upon  their  inadequate  remuneration, 
and  the  dreadful  state  of  destitution  consequent  upon  the  low  rate  of  their 
wages ;  as  a  set-off,  we  subjoin  at  length  the  following  refutation : — ^*  A  cinna* 
moo-peeler  may  be  estimated  to  deliver  io  averagely  about  five  pounds  weight 
of  dnnamon  per  day ;  for  the  first  and  second  sorts,  he  recdves  the  same  rate 
of  remuneration,  being,  according  to  the  free-labour  prices  of  1832-3,  four- 
pence  a  pound  in  the  preserved  gardens,  and  five-pence  three>farthings  if  the 
dnnamon  is  collected  in  private  property,  abandoned  gardens,  or  the  jungle, 
and  they  recdve  three  half-pence  for  the  third  sort.  This  discrepancy  of  rate 
arises,  as  is  known  to  all  practical  persons,  from  the  greater  facility  of  peding 
a  branch  of  larger  diameter,  on  account  of  the  more  easy  separation  of  the 
bark.  In  one  of  my  former  letters,  I  have  mentioned  that  six-pence  per  day 
is  the  general  and  ample -rate  of  labourers'  pay. .  From  the  above  statement  it  is 
apparent  that  a  cinnamon-peeler's  average  rate  of  hire  is  at  least  one  shilling 
and  three-pence  per  day,  being  150  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 
To  stete,  therefore,  that  labourers  so  amply  paid  are  so  wretched  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  dreadful  disease  of  Elephantiasis,  in  consequence  of  the  inevi* 
table  poverty  of  their  diet,  is  to  deal  in  romance  and  not  in  reason.  Upon  the 
same  prindple  of  calculation,  a  pearl-diver,  who  recdves  three  pounds  sixteen* 
shillings  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  does  in  fact  receive  152  days'  wages  at 
six-peoce  per  day ;  or,  taking  the  estimate  on  anotlier  prindple,  he  receives  on 
fishing-dajTs  twenty-two  times  the  daily  wages  received  by  the  common  labour- 
ers, which  affords  him  an  ample  fund  for  the  contingencies  incidental  to  hia 
quitting  his  country  and  returning  to  it.  To  proceed  with  the  narrative.  The 
capt^a  of  the  peelers  complains  that,  although  the  bark  might  be  preserved 
from  spoliation,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent  persons  from  **  entering  to 
pluck  tie  fruit  which  was  so  precious  to  the  people."  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  heard  this  fruit  considered  as  precious,  and  cannot  imagine  from 
whence  Miss  Martineau  derived  her  information.  Alice  (a  young  lady  who 
figorea  in  the  work  under  review),  who  must  have  had  a  miraculous  acuteneaa 
of  smell,  is  charmed  with  the ''  rich  scent "  arising  from  the  rolls  of  the  bark.* 
"  Though  the  hands  of  the  workmen  moved  languidly,  like  the  hands  of  other 
workmen  who  do  not  labour  for  themselves,  though  the  process  of  peeling 
was  dumsy,  and  the  waste  of  material  excessive,  yet  such  quantities  of  bark 
fieU  from  innumerable  boughs  and  twigs  that  Alice  could  not  imagine  what  was 

•  Tketpicy  gaki  of  Ceylon  bsTe  been  mnchlaadedliy  writers,  and  ere  tuppoeed  to  proceed  Arom  Um 
Clanemoa  gardem,  it  even  beiog  said  that  the  perfume  ii  walled  out  to  searoany  miles  from  the  isIaikL 
The  dmnmoo-tTee  it«^  does  not  emit  any  odour  to  the  breeze*  It  being  necessary  to  puU  off  a  leaf  or  a 
twff  befine  the  senaes  can  be  regaled  by  the  scent.  There  Is,  however,  a  very  fragrant  flower  to  be 
fotBd^iowiog  in  the  dnnamoD-garden,  which  has  the  property  of  ei haling  its  perfume:  but  it  does 
Mtbdong  to  the  tree,  although  casual  observers  may  attribute  the  odour  proceeding  from  it  to  the 

I  spkr,  which  is  so  grateftjl  when  broken  in  the  hand.  ( 
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to  be  done  with  it  all.'*  Now  here  there  are  as  many  mistakes  of  fact,  a^ 
lines.  The  hands  of  the  peelers,  stimulated  as  they  are  by  adequate  wages, 
are  not  languid,  for  the/re^  labourer  peeled  in  1832,  at  the  vcrif  iome  rate 
which  the  compelled  labourer  peeled  for  in  1828, 1829, 1 830  and  1 831 .  Instead 
of  '^  the  process  of  peeling  being  clumsy,"  it  is  remarkably  dexterous,  and 
might  be  said  scarcely  to  admit  of  impro?ement ;  and  as  for  not  labouring  for 
themselves,  they  were  as  much  employed  for  their  own  benefit  as  the  journey- 
man tailor  is,  when  he  is  stitching  the  suit  which  is  to  be  worn  by  the  custo- 
mer of  his  master.  Miss  Martineau  describes  the  packing  of  Cinnamon  in  the 
Government-gardens,  and  talks  of  ''  kneeling  groupes  with  each  a  cheit  in  the 
centre,  a  heap  of  black  pepper  lying  beside  it,  to  strew  between  the  layers  of 
cinnamon,  and  pots  of  resin  wherewith  to  stop  the  seams  and  crevices  of  the 
chests."  Is  it  possible  for  narrative  to  be  more  inaccurate?  Cinnamon  never 
is  packed  in  the  gardens,  but  is  carried  in  bundles  to  the  sorting  store,  and 
there  sorted,  and  ultimately  embaled  for  exportation.  "  In  the  eye  of  philosophy, 
there  may  be  but  little  difference  between  one  mode  of  preparation  and  ano* 
ther,  but  as  a  statistical  datum,  in  a  work  of  political  economy,  it  is  objection- 
able in  the  extreme  " 

Miss  Martineau  accuses  the  Government,  in  more  than  one  place  in  her 
work,  of  burning  the  cinnamon  which  a  favourable  season  has  produced  in  too 
great  abundance ;  an  assertion  which  is  utterly  untrue,  the  surplus  being  ware- 
housed to  provide  a  supply  upon  any  future  emergence ;  the  effect  upon  the 
market  between  cinnamon  thus  withheld  and  cinnamon  burned,  may  be  the 
same ;  but  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  the  odium  of  the  monopoly,  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  lessened  value  of  testimony  not  in  strict  accordance 
to  fact,  are  disregarded.  Miss  Martineau  has  evidently  borrowed  many  of  her 
notions  regarding  Ceylon  from  Mr,  McCulloch,  who,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  has,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  chosen  to  make  statements 
respecting  the  Cinnamon  and  Pearl  monopolies  of  Ceylon  at  complete  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  cannot  in  our  limited  space  enter  into  the 
statistical  details  which  the  Columbo  journals  afford,  and  which  prove  incon> 
trovertibly  that  the  head  of  the  school,  to  which  Miss  Martineau  belongs,  has 
been  misled  himself  by  wrong  information,  or  that  he  has  deemed  it  expedient 
to  support  his  theory  by  a  perversion  of  the  truth.  Nothing  save  the  most 
entire  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  in  the  absence  of  any  unworthy  motive 
could  occasion  the  supposition  that  **  native  enei^ies  "  are  weighed  down  by 
vexatious  restraints ;  the  real  wants  of  Ceylon  are  concentrated  capital  to  be 
applied  to  elementary  public  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  the  opening 
of  canals,  the  widening  of  rivers,  and  which  will  stimulate  the  labours  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  afford  the  means  of  transport  to  the  commodities  produced. 
It  is  from  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate,  which  are  both 
so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  richest  productions  of  the  earth,  rather 
than  to  the  **  industrious  energies  "  of  the  inhabitants,  that  we  may  expect  to 
derive  all  the  benefit  arising  from  prosperous  commerce ;  and  nothing  seems  to 
be  more  desirable  than  the  exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  aflbirs  in  the 
colony,  since  the  errors  and  misstatements  which  have  been  printed  and  re- 
printed, until  they  have  almost  come  to  be  undisputed  authority,  have  done, 
and  still  must  continue  to  do,  much  towards  the  prevention  of  the  investments 
of  large  sums  in  a  commerce  which  capitalists  now  regard  with  natural  dis- 
trust. 

Miss  Martineau  tells  us,  and  with  truth,  that  Ceylon  possesses  the  most 
valuable  woods :  the  "  jack- wood,  rivalling  the  finest  mahogany,  ebony,  satin-* 
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wdoil^  calamimder,  growing  like  thorns  in  the  thicket,  yet  the  naiurai  proprie* 
tors  of  this  wealthy  to  which  the  world  looked  with  longing  ey«,  were  half*fed 
9nd  not  clothed^  while  their  English  fellow-suhjects,  located  in  a  far  less  favour- 
able habitation,  were  taxed  to  afibrd  them  such  meagre  support  as  they  had.*' 
Our  critic,  in  noticing  this  passage,  inquires  whether  Miss  Martineau  ever 
asked  herself  what  was  the  reason  that  the  '*  world,"  with  its  *^  longing  eyes,'* 
did  not  get  possession  of  these  valuable  woods.  *'  Does  she,"  he  coDtinuea, 
"  suppose  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  tree  standing  in  the  midst  of 
an  unpenetrated  jungle,  and  a  squared  log,  lying  on  the  beach  of  a  harbour 
fior  transport  ?  From  the  total  absence  of  roads,  as  well  as  of  water-carriage, 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  the  expense  of  bringing  down  these  woods  from 
the  prima^al  forest,  where  they  are  doomed  to  flourish  and  to  fade,  would  be 
so  enormous  as  to  yield  no  profit  for  the  trouble  of  conveying  them.  In 
many  places,  they  could  only  be  conveyed  on  bullocks  or  on  men's  shoulders, 
and,  as  an  available  ingredient  of  wealth,  they  are  about  as  useless  as  the  gold 
in  Robinson  Crusoe's  island.  If  Miss  Martineau  is  under  the  delusion  of  sup* 
posing  that  the  natives  themselves  can,  and  will  voluntarily,  make  these  roads, 
canals,  &c.,  and  that  there  is  either  knowledge,  combination,  or  capital  among 
them  to  effect  such  a  purpose,  she  is  egregiously  mfotaken.  Nothing  can  effect 
such  improvements  but  revenue^  in  other  words,  concentrated  capital  judicious- 
ly applied.  Miss  Martineau  would  not  permit  the  cinnamon  and  pearls  of 
Ceylon  to  be  sold  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  trans- 
muted into  roads,  and  canals,  and  railroads ;  so  that  produce,  which  is  now 
hermetically  sealed  by  natural  impediments,  might  find  a  vent,  and  gladden 
the  world  with  its  longing  eyes.  She  insists  that,  if  the  natives  were  allowed 
(o  sell  their  own  cinnamon,  and  their  own  pearls,  all  these  improvements 
would  rapidly  succeed.  In  the  true  solution  of  these  antagonist  propositions 
^e  involved  the  deepest  interests  of  colonial  policy."  That  the  natives  would 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  afforded  to  them  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  system  of  monopoly,  may  be  justly  doubted ;  but  of  the  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  effect  every  desirable  object,  there  is  ample  proof. 
Having  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  journal  of  Mr.  Brookes,  master- 
attendant  of  Trincomalee,  during  the  period  employed  by  him  in  exploring 
and  surveying  the  Mahavillagana  in  1833,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 
readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  with  an  extract,  which  will  shew  that  the 
authorities  at  Ceylon  are  not  inattentive  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  or  unwilling  to  engage  in  objects  of  public  utility:  "The  only 
export  from  Trincomalie  is  timber,  chiefly  consisting  of  halmaniel  ebony, 
and  satin-wood,  well  known  for  their  valuable  qualities.  They  at  present 
form  a  small  return  for  the  great  quantity  of  grain  and  cloth  imported.  Sada 
and  ebony  grow  in  all  the  jungle  about  Trincomalie,  especially  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  Halmaniel  is  chiefly  procured  in  the  interior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
havillaganga,  cut  during  the  dry  season,  but  remains  in  the  forest  for  many 
months  before  it  is  rafled  down.  Should  the  wood.cutters,  who  are  generally 
inhabitants  of  Trincomalie,  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  full  rise,  they  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  rafu 
down.  Circumstances  of  this  nature  often  occur;  when  the  timber  must 
remain  another  year,  to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  timber-merchant.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  becomes  deteriorated  from  rot,  and  is  liable  to  be  stolen  or 
washed  away  by  a  sudden  overflow  of  the  banks.  An  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred in  January  last,  when  375  logs  of  timber  were  lost  in  the  Virgcl.  I  am 
also  aware  that  timber  has  been  detained  in  the  jungle  by  neglect  till  it  became 
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80  decayed  as  to  fetch  only  one*sixth  of  its  original  value.  If,  therefore,  the 
river  were  opened,  timber  would  be  no  sooner  cut  than  floated  down,  and  the 
merchant  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  efficient  superintendance  over  his  property. 
At  present,  being  obliged  to  advance  wages  to  the  wood-cutters,  he  is  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy,  and  instances  are  not  unirequent  of  timber  which  has 
been  felled  for  one  person  being  sold  to  another. 

**  As  another  proof  of  the  necessity  of  removing  these  impediments  (setting 
aside  advantages  that  must  eventually  accrue  to  government),  I  would  remark 
tliat  timber  in  the  forests  is  cut  into  logs  about  eighteen-feet  long,  and  twelve 
inches  square,  although  the  trees  are  capable  of  furnishing  logs  of  a  much 
larger  size.  Timber  thus  reduced  in  size  must  also  be  so  in  value.  It  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  that  the  timber  now  brought  down  the  Mahavilla- 
ganga,  is  of  a  kind  that  will  float,  whilst  ebony,  satin,  callamander,  and  iron- 
wood,  abundance  of  which  are  to  be  found  growing  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
Tambankadewa  and  Vedah  country,  being  too  heavy  to  float,  are  altogether 
neglected.  If  the  river  were  opened,  boats,  canoes,  and  rafts,  would  be  able 
to  convey  these  woods  to  a  market,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  undertaking  would  soon  repay  the 
expenses."  Whether  the  precise  suggestions  proposed  by  Mr.  Brooke  were 
adopted,  we  have  no  immediate  means  of  ascertaining.  We  only  know  that 
the  government  is  actively  employed  in  opening  such  channels  of  communica- 
tion, whether  by  land  or  by  water,  as  appears  to  it  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  That  encouragement,  rather  than  prohibi- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  products  of  the  land,  is  aflbrded,  notwith- 
standing the  monstrous  monopoly  of  cinnamon,  can  be  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  and,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  we  appeal  to  a  document  which  no 
one  can  dispute.  Miss  Martineau  attributes  the  diseases,  consequent  on  the 
poor  way  of  living  of  the  peasantry  of  Ceylon,  to  the  want  of  seasoning  to 
their  food ;  adding,  that  monkeys  may  gather  pepper  and  cardamums,  but  the 
people  must  go  without.  **  If,"  she  continues,  **  they  were  allowed  to  grow 
as  much  pepper  as  they  pleased,  and  sell  it  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  it 
is  wished  for,  they  would  have  a  great  deal  of  money  wherewith  to  buy  things 
which  the  government  could  sell  much  more  profitably  than  pepper."  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  pepper  was  required  for  the  packing  of  cinnamon,  which  was 
until  laCbly  procured  from  the  Malabar  coast.  The  absence  of  this  spice  in  the 
markets  of  the  island,  where  it  was  known  that  the  finest  quality  could  be 
produced,  induced  the  government  to  publish  the  following  notice,  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  its  cultivation  : — 

"  Government  Advertisement.  Pepper.  His  Excellency  the  Grovemor, 
being  desirous  to  afibrd  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivators  of  this  article 
of  colonial  produce,  has  authorized  the  export  and  import  warehouse-keepers 
in  Colombo,  and  the  collector  of  Galle,  to  receive  on  account  of  Government, 
until  further  orders,  such  quantities  of  pepper  as  may  be  tendered  of  a  suffi- 
ciently good  quality,  being  bonA-Jide  the  produce  of  this  island,  and  immediate 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  party  or  parties  delivering  the  same,  at  the  rate  of 
nine  shillings  per  parra,  and  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity.  Notice  of  tfab 
circumstance  is  therefore  given  to  the  inhabitants  cultivating  pepper,  in  order 
that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their  produce 
accordingly.  By  his  Excellency's  command.  Signed.  John  Rodney,  Chief 
Sec.  to  Govt.    Colombo,  17th  Nov.  1827" 

In  the  first  year,  the  number  of  parras  olftred  for  sale  wasjbrty-six,  and  thii 
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ifl  five  jears  sflterwards,  1831,  amoanted  to  6,955.  It  having  now  become  evi- 
dent  that  the  cultivaUon  was  rapidly  increasiDg,  the  quantity  tendered  having 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  government,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  lower 
the  price  offered,  which,  although  below  that  at  which  contracts  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  procured,  was  productive  of  a  loss  of  almost  twenty-four  per  cent,  on 
(he  sale  in  England,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty ;  great  cau- 
tion was,  however,  necessary  in  effecting  this  object,  as  a  sudden  diminution 
would  have  been  productive  of  much  disappointment  to  the  grower,  and 
would,  in  consequence,  have  checked  the  rapidly  increasing  cultivation.  A 
DotJcewas,  therefore,  published  in  1831,  stating  that  the  price  would  be  re- 
duced to  eight  shillings  per  parra  from  the  1st  of  Jan.  1832,  and  it  is  intended 
that  this  reduction  should  gradually  continue,  until  the  trade  may  be  left  to 
itself. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  annihilating  the  trade  of  Ceylon,  the  government 
is  thus  progressively  opening  a  new  source  of  wealth,  which,  but  for  its 
mterference,  might  have  remained  closed  for  ever.  It  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tiooed,  that  all  the  restrictions  respecting  the  private  cultivation  of  cinnamon 
hsfe  ceased,  although  it  is  still  subject  to  an  export  duty  of  three  shillings  per 
pound.  This  latter  fact,  however.  Miss  Martineau  does  not  seem  to  be  ac- 
qoaiDted  with,  for,  in  dilating  on  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  she  says 
that  a  cultivator  may  take  his  cinnamon  on  board  any  ship  of  any  nation,  and 
sell  it  for  what  he  can  get.  There  can  be  nothing  more  gratifying  to  a  bene- 
volent mind  than  to  see  the  advantages  attendant  upon  commerce  extending 
theosselves  to  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people ;  but,  while  r^oicing  in  the 
prospect  before  us,  we  question  whether  the  new  system  could  have  been 
btroduced  with  the  same  expectation  of  a  successful  result,  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  our  sense  of  justice  is  offended  by  aspersions,  which  even  the  old 
Dotch  government  did  not  merit.  Miss  Martineau  chooses  to  suppose  that 
the  natives  were  prevented  from  digging  for  the  precious  stones  which  Ceylon 
produces — from  enriching  themselves  by  the  sale  of  ivory  and  of  tortoise-shell, 
which  she  says  "  may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  polishing."  No  impedimenta 
e?er  existed  to  the  search  afler  gems ;  a  premium  of  three  shillings  per  tail 
was  offered  by  government,  the  head  being  too  bulky  for  transfer,  to  any 
native  killed  by  a  native,  the  injuries  committed  upon  private  property  by  those 
ammals  rendering  the  authorities  desirous  to  destroy  them ;  and  so  little  tor- 
toise-shell 18  found  upon  the  island,  that  the  material  for  the  combs  worn  by 
the  natives  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  Maldives.  Yet,  the  apparent  authoritfr 
with  which  these  and  many  other  simflar  statements  are  advanced,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  carry  conviction  of  their  truth  to  those  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
better  information. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA* 

No.  IV. — COMQUKST  OP  TBI    DoTCH    StTTLKMKlfTS. 

The  attention  of  Lord  Minto  was  directed,  with  laudable  perseverance, 
to  the  reduction  of  tlie  power  of  the  enemy  in  the  Ekist  He  understood 
tlie  value  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  securing 
them.  The  subjection  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  to  the 
dominion  of  France,  had  placed  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  hands  of  England's  most  inveterate  foe.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  the  settlements  in  Java. 
The  British  Cabinet  suggested  the  blockading  of  those  islands ;  the  more 
vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Minto  planned  and  directed  their  conquest  They 
were,  in  succession,  attacked  with  the  same  spirit  that  was  displayed  in 
the  movements  against  the  French  Islands,  and  the  expeditions  were  followed 
by  the  same  results. 

The  first  attack  was  on  the  Island  of  Amboyna,  a  place  which  has  at- 
tained an  infamous  celebrity,  from  the  atrocities  of  which  it  was  once  the 
scene.  The  island  had  been  taken  by  the  British  during  the  first  war  with 
revolutionary  France,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  since  that 
period,  it  was  understood  that  the  means  of  defence  had  been  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  that  several  additional  works  had  been  raised  at  considerable 
labour  and  cost  The  principal  fortress  had,  however,  the  radical  defect  of 
being  overlooked  and  commanded  by  eminences  of  superior  height  The 
naval  part  of  the  expedition  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Amboyna,  con- 
sisted of  the  Dover  Capt.  Tucker,  the  Cornwallis  Capt  Montague,  and 
a  sloop  commanded  by  Capt  Spencer :  the  chief  command  was  intrusted 
to  the  first-named  officer.  The  military  force,  composed  of  a  part  of  the 
Company's  Madras  European  Regiment,  and  a  small  body  of  artillery,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Capt  Court 

■  On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  February  1810,  the  plan  of  attack  Was 
arranged  by  the  commanders,  and,  on  the  ai^rnoon  of  that  day,  the  ex- 
pedition was  in  motion.  By  a  series  of  very  skilful  and  well-executed  ma- 
noeuvres, the  attack  was  kept  concealed  from  the  enemy  till  it  was  too  late 
to  offer  any  successful  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  British  force.  When 
the  vessels  got  under  weigh,  they  stood  across  the  bay,  as  if  intending  to 
work  out  to  sea ;  but,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  the  sails,  they  were 
kept  drifting  towards  the  landing-place :  the  boats  in  the  meantime  were  all 
out,  with  the  men  in  them,  but  were  kept  on  that  side  of  the  ships  which 
was  out  of  the  enemy's  sight  On  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  shore,  the  ships,  according  to  signal,  bore  up  together ;  and,  when  within 
about  a  cable's  length  of  the  landing-place,  the  boats  were  all  slipped  at 
the  same  moment :  the  ships  immediately  opened  their  fire  upon  the  batte- 
ries, and  the  party  in  the  boats  proceeded  to  land  without  opposition.  The 
entire  force  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  four  hundred  men.  It  was 
immediately  on  its  landing  formed  into  two  divisions ;  the  first,  under  Capt 
Phillipti  proceeded  to  attack  one  of  the  batteries,  which,  though  defended 
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irith  obstinate  bravery,  was  finally  carried,  and  three  of  the  gons  brought 
Xo  bear  upon  the  eDemy  in  hisi  retreat 

With  the  other  division  of  the  British  force,  Capt.  Court  had  advanced 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  principal  fort.  It  being  inexpedient  to 
make  the  attack  in  front,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  circuitous  and  most 
fatiguing  line  of  march.  Vast  steeps  had  to  be  ascended  and  descended 
successively,  for  ^\e  hours,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  for  the  men  to 
use  their  hands  to  assist  their  progress,  and  to  trust  for  safety  to  the  hold 
which  they  were  able  to  gain  upon  the  slight  and  thinly  scattered  shrubs. 
These  difficulties  being  surmounted,  the  British  reached  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  enemy's  position.  The  perseverance  which  had  been  dis- 
played seems  to  have  struck  the  garrison  with  panic,  for  they  immediately 
^iked  their  guns  and  retreated.  On  the  following  day,  the  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  British  force,  the  number  of  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  That  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  above  thirteen  hundred  men, 
and  was  supported  by  two  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
surrender  of  Amboyna  was  followed  by  that  of  the  subordinate  islands, 
fife  in  nuoaber. 

Another  brilliant  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Banda  Neira,  the  principal 
of  the  spice  islands :  this  took  place  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The 
senrice  was  performed  by  Capt.  Cole,  who  had  been  despatched  from  India 
with  the  Caroline^  Piedmontaue^  and  Baracouia^  to  the  relief  of  the 
division  off  Amboyna.  Captain  Cole  had  requested  from  Admiral  Davy 
permission  to  attack  some  of  the  enemy's  settlements,  which  lay  in  his  way, 
and  it  was  granted ;  but  not  without  a  cautionary  intimation  of  the  dispro- 
portionate  strength  of  Banda  Neira  to  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Not  dis- 
mayed by  this  warning,  Capt.  Cole  departed  on  his  course,  and,  having  ob- 
tained from  the  government  of  Penang  twenty  artillery-men,  two  field-pieces, 
and  some  scaling-ladders,  he  proceeded  into  the  Java  sea,  against  the  south- 
east monsoon.  During  the  passage,  which  occupied  six  weeks,  the  ship's 
company  were  daily  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  pike,  sword,  and  small  arms, 
and  in  mounting  the  scaling-ladders  placed  against  the  masts,  as  a  prepara^ 
tory  exercise  for  any  attempt  at  escalade.  On  the  evening  of  the  8lh  of 
August,  the  Banda  islands  became  visible,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
an  attack.  It  was  intended  to  run  the  ships  into  the  harbour  before  daylight 
io  the  morning,  but,  about  ten  o'clock,  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon  from 
the  island  of  Rosigen ;  an  occurrence  perfectly  unexpected,  as  the  British 
commander  was  not  aware  that  the  island  was  fortified.  The  attempt  to 
take  Banda  Neira  by  surprize  was  thus,  for  the  time,  frustrated;  but,  on 
the  following  night,  it  was  renewed  with  signal  courage  and  good  fortune. 

The  party  destined  for  the  service  was  about  390  strong,  but  those  actually 
engaged  did  not  exceed  200.  While  the  ships  were  standing  towards  the 
land,  the  men  rested  with  their  arms  by  their  sides.  At  eleven  o'clock,  they 
were  ordered  into  their  boats,  and  directed  to  rendezvous  close  under  the  lee  of 
the  point  of  Great  Banda.  The  night,  however,  was  dark  and  stormy,  and, 
at  three  o'clock>  only  a  few  boats  bad  reached  the  place  appointed,  the  rest 
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having  been  driven  to  leeward.  As  the  success  of  the  attack  depended  apoD 
its  taking  place  under  cover  of  darkness,  Capt.  Cole  determined  not  to  wait 
Tor  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  boats,  but  to  make  the  attempt  without 
delay.  They,  accordingly,  pulled  for  the  shore,  but,  witliin  a  short  distance 
of  it  the  boats  grounded  on  a  coral  reef,  and,  ailter  labouring  through  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  the  men  had  to  wade  up  to  tbeir  waists  in  water.  The  land- 
ing was  effected  close  to  a  battery  of  ten  guns,  llns  was  immediately  at- 
tacked and  carried  by  the  pikemen,  the  officer  and  his  guard  being  made 
prisoners  without  tlie  firing  of  a  single  shot,  although  the  enemy  were  at 
their  guns,  with  matches  lighted.  Though  success  had  crowned  their 
daring,  the  situation  of  the  British  force  was  now  most  critical.  Daylight 
was  approaching,  and  the  bugles  of  the  enemy  were  spreading  alarm 
throughout  the  Island.  A  rapid  movement  was  made  towards  Fort  Belgica, 
and  in  twenty-minutes  the  scaling-ladders  were  placed  against  the  walls.  So 
silent  was  the  march  of  the  British,  that  the  garrison  were  not  aware  of 
their  approach  till  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  The  oat- 
works  were  speedily  carried,  and  the  ladders  hauled  up,  under  a  sharp  fire 
from  the  garrison ;  but  they  were  found  too  short  for  the  escalade  of  the 
inrier  walld.  A  rush  was  then  made  for  tlie  gateway,  which,  at  the  instant, 
was  opened  to  admit  the  colonel-commandant  and  three  other  officers,  who 
lived  in  houscis  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  enemy  fired  a  few  guns,  and 
kept  up  a  discharge  of  musketry  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  they  then 
fled  in  all  directions.  A  few  were  killed,  and  among  them  the  colonel-com^ 
mandailt,  who  refused  to  receive  quarter,  and  fell  in  the  gateway,  sword  in 
hand ;  some  threw  themselves  from  the  walls,  but  the  greater  part  escaped. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  forthvnth  despatdied  to  Fort  Nassa,  demanding  its  sur- 
render ;  it  was  answered  by  the  verbal  submission  of  the  governor ;  but  the 
Dutch  colours  continuing  hoisted,  Capt.  Cole  despatched  a  second  flag,  an- 
nouncing his  determination  to  lay  the  place  in  ashes  if  they  were  not  imme- 
diately struck.  This  threat,  aided  by  a  well-placed  shot  from  Fort  Belgiea, 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  handful  of  Englishmen,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  this  gallant  enterprize,  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  islandi 
with  its  two  forts  and  various  batteries,  mounting  nearly  120  pieces  of  oannoiv 
and  which  had  been  defended  by  700  disciplined  troops  besides  the  militia. 
The  only  possessions  now  remaining  to  the  enemy,  in  the  East^  were 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  its  dependencies.  An  eztraordinaiy'  value 
bad  been  placed  upon  these  settlements  by  the  Dutch,  who  used  to  call  Java 
the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  Company,  and  Batavia  the 
Queen  of  the  East.  Unfortunately,  like  many  other  Eastern  potentate^ 
Batavia  was  regardless  of  the  lives  of  her  sul^ects;  for  though,  soon  after 
if&  foundation,  this  settlement  had  been  pronounced  as  healthy  as  any  part 
of  the  Indies,  experience  had  shewn  that  it  was,  beyond  all  places  in  the 
world,  destructive  to  the  lives  of  Europeans.  This  circumstance  was  re- 
garded by  the  Dutch  as  an  advantage,  the  terror  of  the  climate  affording,  as 
tliey  supposed,  a  sufi&cient  defence  against  any  hostile  attempt  But  sucb  a 
defence  was  no  longer  relied  on  when  its  sovereignty  was  transferred  from 
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the  Dutch  to  the  French.  The  skill  which  the  latter  so  eminently  possessed 
in  the  art  of  war  was  called  into  operation  at  Batavia,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  French  troops,  officers,  and  engineers,  sent  out  for  its  defence. 

The  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlements  was  first  suggested  to  Lord 
Minto  by  Mr.  Raffles,  and  his  lordship  was  induced,  by  the  information 
brought  to  his  notice,  to  determine  on  the  attempt  upon  his  own  responsibi- 
fity.  This  was  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  French  islands.  In  the  mean- 
time, tbe  Governor- general  received  from  home  a  qualified  approval  of  his 
meditated  operations  against  Batavia.  The  views  of  the  home  authorities, 
however,  extended  no  further  than  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  the  des- 
tmctton  of  their  fortifications,  and  the  distribution  of  their  arms  and  stores ; 
after  which  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  evacuate  the  island,  resigning  pos- 
session to  the  natives.  Such  a  termination  of  the  expedition  would  have 
been  singularly  ill-judged  and  mij*chievous.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
diasolate  place  in  the  world  than  Batavia,  nor  one  which  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  elements  of  crime  and  disorder.  The  Malays  are  sufll- 
ciently  notorious  for  perfidy  and  cruelty.  The  Chinese,  forming  another 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  less  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty,  are 
generally  distinguished  by  dishonesty  and  want  of  principle,  and  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  have  forgotten  the  atrocious  murder  of  so  many  of 
their  countr}'men  by  the  Dutch,  in  1740.  The  number  of  slaves,  too, 
was  enormous ;  many  of  them  having  been  reduced  to  captivity  by  vio- 
lence and  fraud,  and  almost  all  treated  with  great  cruelty.  These,  maddened 
by  their  wrongs  and  sufferings,  would  eagerly  have  embraced  any  opportu- 
nity that  might  have  offered  for  revenge.  To  withdraw  from  such  a  popu- 
lation the  European  control,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  coerced, 
without  substituting  in  its  place  any  other,  would  have  been  to  abandon  the 
colony  to  all  the  horrors  of  insurrection  and  massacre ;  to  invite  in  another 
quarter  of  the  world,  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  had  been  acted  at  St 
Domingo,  or,  if  possible,  something  still  more  frightful  and  appalling. 
Lord  Minto,  therefore,  declined  acting  upon  these  instructions,  and  deter- 
mined, in  the  event  of  success,  upon  establishing  such  a  government  as 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  public  order. 

The  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  this  last  relic  of  the  colonial  domi- 
nion of  the  Hollanders,  were  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  object  to 
be  attained.  The  armament  sailed  from  Malacca,  and  the  Governor- 
general  himself  accompanied  it.  It  had  been  objected,  that  so  much  time 
bad  been  consumed  in  preparation,  that  the  favourable  season  for  its  depar- 
ture bad  been  suffered  to  pass,  and  that  it  would  have  to  contend  against 
the  adverse  monsoon.  This  danger  was  obviated  by  the  route  chosen  for 
tbe  expedition.  On  leaving  the  straits  of  Singapore,  it  stood  across  to  the 
western  coast  of  Borneo  ;  then,  under  the  shelter  of  the  land,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  land-wind,  made  good  its  course  to  Sambdar,  and  from 
thence  striking  across  to  Java,  made  the  coast  of  Point  Indremergan.  The 
nerit  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  this  passage  was  attributable  to 
Capt.  Greigh.     On  the  4th  of  August  181 1,  the  expedition  arrived  in  the 
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Batavia  roads.  The  army,  which  was  under  llic  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  was  divided  into  four  brij^ades,  one  forming  the  advance,  two  the 
line,  and  one  tlie  reserve.  Nominally,  the  force  employed  on  this  expedition 
consisted  of  5,344  Europeans  and  5,777  Native  troops,  making  a  total  of 
11,960;  but  of  these  about  ],200  were  left  sick  at  Malacca,  and  about 
1,500  more  became  so  at  Java. 

The  place  of  landing  was  a  spot  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  selected 
for  the  purpose  at  Mauritius;  the  natural  obstacles  which  it  presented 
having  been  considered  sufficient  to  deter  an  invading  army.  In  consequence 
of  this  belief,  it  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  debarkation  of  tlie  troops  took 
place  without  resistance.  The  different  corps  had  ground  allotted  to  them, 
as  they  landed,  on  which  to  form,  and  as  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  each 
battalion  was  on  shore,  it  proceeded  to  the  position  which  it  was  to  occupy. 
The  advanced  posts  were  pushed  on,  and  the  troops  were  formed  in  two 
lines,  one  fronting  Batavia,  and  the  other  Corsellis.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  a  patrol  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  accompanied  by  an  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Janssens,  galloped  into  the  advanced  posts  on  the  Batavia  road, 
where  they  received  the  fire  of  two  six-pounders,  and  that  of  a  picquet  of 
infantry,  and  retired  with  the  loss  of  an  officer,  and  two  or  three  men. 

On  the  following  d^y,  the  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  were  landed,  and 
tlie  position  of  the  army  was  advanced  towards  Batavia.  On  the  6tf , 
the  roads  to  the  city,  and  the  country  all  along  the  coast,  were  reconnoitered. 
From  some  symptoms  manifested  in  Batavia,  the  General  judged  it  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  city.  On  the  7th,  the  infantry 
attached  to  the  advance  pushed  forward,  the  only  serious  impediment  to 
tlieir  progress  arising  from  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Aujol.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  constructed,  by  which  a  passage  was  effected 
late  at  night ;  but,  as  the  troops  could  only  pass  over  in  single  file,  consider- 
able delay  took  place.  On  the  following  day,  the  burghers  of  Batavia  sur- 
rendered the  city  without  opposition,  the  garrison  having  retreated  to  Weels- 
budin.  Though  the  enemy  had  declined  an  engagement,  he  had  made 
ample  preparations  for  what  may  be  called  passive  resistance.  The  houses 
were  deserted,  the  bridges  broken  down,  and  the  conduits  which  supplied  the 
city  with  water  destroyed.  The  public  store-houses  had  been  burned,  and  con- 
siderable efforts  had  been  made  to  destroy  every  species  of  public  property. 
Happily,  som6  public  granaries  were  preserved,  and  provisions  were  abundant 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  British  force  entered  the  town,  in  tlie  first 
instance.  Their  arrival  afforded  a  timely  check  upon  the  system  of  depre- 
dation and  destruction  which  the  Malays  had  commenced,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  several  large  stores  of  colonial  goods  from  plunder. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  British 

authorities  a  suspicion  that  the  enemy  meditated  an  attack,  and  this  was 

confirmed  by  the  report  of  Capt.  Roberts,  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  Minto,  who 

had  been  despatched  with  a  summons  to  GeneralJaiftsens  to  surrender  the 

island.     He  was  conducted  blindfolded  through  the  lines,  but,  as  he  pissed 

along,  he  heard  a  considerable  movement  of  men,  horses*  and  artiUery-car- 
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nages.  The  answer  which  he  brought  back  was  in  the  style  of  gasconade  which 
characterized  the  military  school  of  revolutioDary  France.  It  was  to  the  efiect, 
thatthe  commander-in-chief  was  a  French  general^  and  would  defend  his  charge 
to  the  last  extremity.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  French  commander's 
answer,  the  troops  were  silently  called  out,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  their  arms 
in  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  town-house.  They  had  scarcely  reached 
it,  when  the  bead  of  the  enemy's  column  appeared,  and  opened  a  fire  of 
musketry.  Colonel  Gillespie  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of  a  party,  from  a 
gateway  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  charging  the 
assailants  in  flank.  The  firing  immediately  ceased,  and  no  more  was  seen 
or  heard  of  the  enemy  during  the  night.  It  appears  that  they  had  calculated 
upon  the  British  force  in  the  city  being  less  numerous  than  it  really  was, 
and  they  had  also  relied  on  the  expectation  of  disabling  our  men  by  means 
not  recognized  among  the  ordinary  instruments  of  warfare.  A  large  quantity 
of  deleterious  spirit  was  stored  up  in  the  town,  and  this,  the  Chinese,  in 
compliance,  it  was  understood,  with  instructions  from  the  enemy,  pressed 
upon  our  soldiers  instead  of  water,  which  was  extremely  scarce— a  pro- 
clamation having  been  issued  by  the  French  general,  forbidding  any  family 
to  possess  more  than  one  jar  of  water  for  their  own  use.  By  the  judicious 
and  decisive  measures  of  Colonel  Gillespie,  their  designs  were  frustrated, 
and  the  British  force  was  preserved  from  surprise  and  destruction.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  troops,  together  with  the  inhabitants,  had 
a  narrow  escape.  A  Malay  was  discovered,  with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand, 
in  the  act  of  setting  light  to  some  wooden  magazines,  containing  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  gunpowder.  He  was  taken,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
in  a  spirit  of  summary  justice,  hanged.  These  were  not  the  only  acts  of 
similar  character  which  occurred.  The  commanding  officer's  quarters  were 
kept  by  a  Frenchman,  and,  as  an  honourable  mode  of  serving  his  countr}', 
this  man  poisoned  the  coffee  prepared  for  the  breakfast  of  Colonel  Gillespie 
and  bis  staff:  the  atrocious  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  the  effects  of  the  {loison 
having  manifested  themselves  before  sufficient  of  the  adulterated  beverage  had 
been  taken  to  produce  the  intended  effect.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  author  of  this  abominable  act  escaped. 

On  the  10th,  Colonel  Gillespie  advanced  with  his  corps  towards  the 
enemy's  cantonment  at  Weellemeeder,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  in- 
fantry. They  found  the  cantonment  abandoned,  but  the  enemy  was  in 
force  at  a  short  distance  beyond.  Their  position  was  strongly  defended  by 
an  abbaiisy  occupied  by  three  thousand  of  their  best  troops  and  four  guns, 
horse  artillery.  It  was  promptly  attacked  by  Colonel  GiUespie ;  and  afler 
an  obstinate  resistance,  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  enemy's 
force  driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  batteries,  and  their  guns  taken. 

Boty  though  vanquished,  the  enemy  were  not  entirely  subdued.  They 
were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  invading  force,  and  they  entrenched 
themaelves  in  a  strong  position,  between  a  large  river  and  an  artificial 
watercourse,  neither  of  which  was  fordable.  Their  position  was  further 
defended  by  a  deep  tranch  strongly  palisadoed,  seven  redoubts,  and  many 
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batteries.  The  fort  of  Corse) lis  was  in  the  oentre,  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  were  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well-organized  artillery.  The 
season  was  far  advanced,  and  tiie  heat  violent ;  and  these  reaaon0>  combined 
with  the  insufficient  number  of  the  British  troops,  determined  the  general  to 
decline  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  position  by  regular  approaches^  and 
to  endeavour  to  carry  the  works  by  assault.  Some  batteries  were  erected 
with  a  view  of  disabling  the  principal  redoubts,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  kepi 
up  for  two  days  with  great  effect ;  and,  though  answered  by  a  far  more 
numerous  artillery,  it  succeeded  in  silencing  the  nearer  batteries  of  tbe 
enemy,  and  considerably  disturbing  their  entire  position. 

At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  26th,  the  assault  was  made.  It  was  proposed  to 
saiprise  one  of  the  redoubts  constructed  by  the  enemy  beyond  the  Salken, 
to  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge  over  that  stream  with  the  fugitives,  aed 
then  to  assault  the  redoubts  within  the  lines.  The  enemy  was  under  arms 
and  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  General  Janssens,  the  oomraandef-in* 
chief,  was  in  tbe  advanced  redoubt  when  the  attack  commenced. 

Colonel  Qillespie,  after  a  long  detour  through  a  close  and  intricate 
country,  came  on  their  advance,  which  he  routed  almost  instantly,  and  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  proceeded,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
to  the  advanced  redoubt,  of  which  he  was  soon  in  possession.  He  then, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposed  plan,  passed  the  bridge,  and,  after  aa  ob^ 
stinate  resistance,  carried  with  the  bayonet  a  second  redoubt.  The  opera- 
tions of  other  columns  were  directed  with  equal  success  against  different 
parts  of  the  works ;  but  the  explosion,  either  by  accident  or  design,  of  tbe 
magazine  of  one  of  the  redoubts,  destroyed  a  number  of  brave  officers  and  men, 
who  were  crowded  on  its  ramparts,  which  the  enemy  had  just  abandoned. 
The  park  of  artillery  was  attacked  and  carried  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  formed  to  defend  it,  speedily  put  to  flight  A 
strong  body  of  the  enemy,  which  had  taken  their  position  in  the  lines  in  front 
of  Fort  Corsellis,  were  attacked  and  driven  from  them,  and  the  fort  taken. 
Tbe  enemy  was  now  completely  put  to  flight ;  a  vigorous  pursuit  followed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  army  was  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  So  close 
was  the  combat,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  almost  every  officer  was  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand.  Colonel  Gillespie  in  person  took  prisoners  two  generab 
and  a  colonel,  and  another  colonel  fell  by  his  hand.  General  Janssens,  the 
commander-in-chief,  succeeded  with  some  difficult  in  reaching  Buitzenzorg, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  a  few  cavalry,  the  sole  remains  of  an  amy 
of  ten  thousand  men. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  severe,  that  of  the  enemy  still  rame 
so.  About  a  thousand  bodies  were  buried  in  the  works,  many  ^perished  in 
the  river,  and  many  in  the  flight.  Nearly  five  thousand  were  made  pri- 
soners, among  whom  were  three  general  officers,  thirty-four  field  officers, 
seventy  captains,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  subalterns.  In  the  Brtteh 
army,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  European  and  Native,  wece  killed 
or  missing,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  wounded. 

The  conquest  of  the  island  might  now  be  considered  as  achieved,  hut  as 
General  Janssens  shewed  no  intention  of  giving  up  tbe  contest^  So'  Samnel 
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Aehnraty  prepared  to  ipoeh  his  suooess  wHh  Tigoiir.  Captain  Bean  was  de- 
spatched with  a  detachment  to  Cheribon,  and,  on  arriving  there,  proceeded 
ID  die  exereise  of  his  doty  with  great  spirit,  by  snmnoning  the  French  com* 
maoder  to  sarrender,  aHowmg  him  five  minutes  for  decision.  The  terms  he 
propaoed  were,  Unt  the  garrison  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  all  public  pre* 
perty  surrendered,  but  all  private  property  respected.  Immediately  after 
the  flag  of  truce  had  been  despatched.  Captain  Bean  stood  in  with  the  frigates 
towards  the  Ibrt.  The  result  was,  that  the  terms  were  submitted  to,  the 
Freaeh  cokNtrs  hauled  down,  the  marines  landed,  and  placed  in  possession 
of  the  fort  At  this  moment,  the  French  general,  Jamelle,  and  two  other 
officers,  one  of  them  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  arrived  with 
tidings  that  detachments  to  succour  Cheribon  were  on  their  way,  and  tint 
three  hundred  infiantry  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  might  be  hourly 
expected.  But  it  was  too  late — the  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and 
Captain  Bean,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  ship  which  had  the  troops  on 
board,  landed  one  hundred  and  fifty  seamen  to  garrison  the  fort,  leaving  the 
marines  to  act  offensively  in  the  field  if  requisite.  The  prisoners,  being  all 
aafttves,  except  one  or  two  officers,  were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with  an 
intinaCion  that  if  afterwards  found  acting  against  the  British  they  would  be 
banged.  It  was  said,  that  this  caution  did  not  appear  at  all  to  diminish 
their  gratitude  for  their  deliverance. 

Tlie  marines  were  then  marched  to  Cavang  Sambig,  thirty-five  miles 
inland,  where  nine  waggon-loads  of  silver  and  copper  money,  with  stores  to 
a  great  amount,  were  deposited.  Seven  hundred  prisoners,  including  a 
very  large  proportion  of  officers,  were  taken,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
amn  killed  or  wounded  during  these  operations. 

Sir  S.  Achmuty  having  proceeded  to  Samarang,  and  being  joined  there 
by  Admiral  Stopford  and  a  few  of  the  troop-ships,  called  upon  General 
Janasens  to  suirender  the  island  on  terms  of  capitulation.  This  was  re- 
fined, and  the  French  general  succeeded  in  making  such  a  show  of  strength, 
as  led  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  assault 
the  fort  until  further  reinforced.  Some  fishermen,  however,  having  reported 
that  Janssens  was  withdrawing  his  troops  into  the  interior,  and  had  fortified 
a  position  a  few  miles  on  the  road  towards  Kirta  Sterer,  Sir  Samuel  Acb- 
mntj,  on  the  12th,  prepared  to  attack  the  town,  when  it  was  immediately 
sarrendered.  Janssens  had  retired  to  the  position  which  he  had  chosen, 
where  be  was  completing  batteries  and  entrenchments,  and  where  he  had 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  native  princes,  in  drawing  together  a 
large  force.  The  British  commander,  having  waited  in  vain  two  days  for 
reinforcements,  determined  upon  hazarding  an  attack,  which  he  entrusted  to 
Colonel  Gibbs.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  one  ship  arrived,  which  enabled 
the  European  garrison  from  the  fort  to  join  the  field  force,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  company  of  sepoys.  But  with  these  additions  it  only 
amoonted  to  about  eleven  hundred  infantry,  was  totally  deficient  in  cavalry, 
and  almost  without  artillery. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  16th,  the  troops  marched  from  Samarang; 
aad^  after  advancing  about  six  miles,  discovered  the  enemy's  force.    They 
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were  attacked  without  delay,  their  flank  soon  turned,  and  they  took  to  flight 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  But  the  British  force  was  too  imieh  (ktigued  to 
pursue  them,  and  in  the  night  General  Janssens  made  an  offer  of  oapitiila- 
tion.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  Sir  Samnel  Aelmiiity 
widi  much  firmness^  and  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  island.,  as  well  as  lint 
of  the  French  general,  with  all  that  remained  of  his  army,  as  prisoners  ^ 
war. 

The  naval  operations  were  conducted  with  equal  success.  Captain  Har- 
ris and  Captain  Pellew  succeeded  in  reducing  the  French  fortress  in  the 
island  of  Madura,  and  detaching  the  suHan  from  the  interests  of  the  enemy* 
This  service  was  performed  with  extraordinary  briHiancy.  Leaving  their 
ships  at  anchor  under  the  isle  of  Pondrik,  these  ofllcers  landed  about  two 
miles  from  fort  Samarap,  and  forming  their  men  into  columns  of  sixty  bayo- 
nets and  thirty  pikeraen  each,  flanked  by  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  with  a  body  of  marines  for  their. reserve,  they  marched  with  such  per- 
fect silence  towards  the  fort,  that,  though  the  boats  had  been  seen  standing 
in  for  shore,  they  were  not  discovered  till  they  were  through  the  outer 
gate.  ]  n  ten  minutes,  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm,  and  several  hundred 
Madura  pikemen  were  made  prisoners.  At  day-break,  the  natives  began  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers,  when  Captain  Harris  called  on  the  governor 
to  surrender  in  ten  minutes.  In  reply,  he  was  required  to  evacuate  the 
fort  within  three  hours,  on  peril  of  having  it  stormed. 

The  governor  commanded  three  thousand  muskets,  sixty  artillery-oien^ 
and  about  fifteen  hundred  armed  with  pike  and  pistol,  and  he  had  fbur 
field-pieces  planted  on  a  bridge,  commanding  a  straight  road  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  along  which  the  British  must  pass  before  they  could 
reach  the  bridge.  Captain  Harris,  however,  determined  to  attack  them. 
Leaving  about  fifty  men  in  the  fort,  lie  led  a  body  of  ninety  to  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Captain  Fellow's 
party,  which  was  to  advance  as  soon  as  this  column  should  fire  the  first 
gun.  This  bold  attempt  was  entirely  successful.  Some  sharp  firing  took 
place  while  the  British  columns  were  advancing,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
near  enough  to  charge,  the  contest  was  at  an  end.  The  governor  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  colours  and  guns  taken.  Friendship  always  £oUows 
success :  the  sultan  of  Madura  forthwith  joined  the  conquerors,  and>  offered 
four  thousand  men  to  assist  in  attacking  Sourabaya.  But  this  aid  was 
not  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the  whole  island. '  The 
appointment  of  lieutenant-governor  was  conferred  by  Lord  Minto  upon  Mr. 
Rafiies,  who  had  preceded  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor- 
mation, and  to  whose  judicious  advice  its  success  may  in  a  great  degree 
be  attributed. 

The  fall  of  Batavia  was  followed  by  an  event  so  remarkable  as  to  de- 
serve notice. 

I'he  sultan  of  Palambang,  a  petty  chief  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Sumatra,  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  British  arnis> 
than  he  conceived  the  atrocious  resolution  of  destroying  the  Dutch  Resident, 
and  every  male  person  belonging  to  tha  factory  at  Palambang,  not  except- 
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hif  even  ohildreD,  and  of  razing  the  fort  to  the  f^und.  I'hw  horrible 
aefaeme  he  executed,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  some  Malay  agents  of 
the  British  Government,  who  represented  that  the  destruction  of  the  fort 
would  be  an  act  of  hostility  against  those  to  whom  the  Dutch  establishments 
bad  been  transferred  by  right  of  conquest  The  number  of  persons  thus  wan- 
tonly massacred  was  nearly  a  hundred,  thirty  of  whom  were  European-bom. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  barbarous  policy  were  probably  twofold. 
The  Dutch  are  regarded  throughout  the  Malay  states  with  inveterate  hatred, 
and  the  feeling  is  not  altogether  without  cause.  The  sultan  perhaps  re- 
joiced in  an  opportunity  of  taking  signal  revenge  upon  a  people,  towards 
whom  the  feeling  of  hoitility  was  universal  and  long  cherished.  He  might 
farther  think  that  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  presented  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  dissolving  all  connections  with  European  powers.  The 
enthne  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  that  sinister  policy  un- 
fortnnately  so  common  among  the  chieftains  of  the  East.  The  Malay  agents 
alleged  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sultan  compelled  them  to  sign  a  false 
report  of  the  transactions,  and  afterwards,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  dis* 
closore  of  the  real  facts,  endeavoured  to  add  them  to  the  number  of  his 
victims. 

Previously  to  these  facts  becoming  known  to  the  government  of  Java,  a 
mission  had  been  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  factory 
at  Palambang,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  the  preservation  to  the 
British  of  a  monopoly  of  tin,  produced  in  the  island  of  Baneim,  but  on 
terms  far  more  advantageous  to  the  sultan  than  those  existing  under  the 
Dutch  government.  The  mission  was  received  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner ;  the  claims  of  the  English  to  succeed  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Dutch  were  denied,  and  the  sultan  even  ventured  to  assert,  that  he 
had  completed  his  hostile  proceedings  against  the  Dutch  before  the  conquest 
of  Java  had  been  achieved.  The  real  character  of  those  proceedings  he  did 
not  avow;  but  represented  them  to  be  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  fort 
and  expulsion  of  the  garrison.  This  mission,  therefore,  returned  without 
accomplishing  its  object  Its  arrival  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  an  em- 
bassy from  the  sultan,  who  repeated  the  statements  of  their  master ;  but  by 
this  time  the  troth  was  known,  and  vigorous  measures  were  determined  on, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  British  Government,  and  punish  the  faithlessness 
and  cruelties  of  the  sultan. 

For  this  purpose,  a  force,  consisting  of  nearly  a  thousand  men,  was  put  in 
motion,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gillespie ;  it  sailed  from  Balasore  on 
the  20th  March  1812,  but  its  progress  was  considerably  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds  and  currents.  On  the  3d  of  April  the  fleet  reached  Hawk's 
Ishind,  and  continued  a  week  at  anchor.  Tents  were  pitched  on  shore,  and 
a  niraiber  of  artificers  employed  in  the  completion  of  the  boats  intended  for 
the  passage  of  the  Palambang  river,  in  constructing  platforms  for  the  field 
pieces,  and  providing  shelter  for  the  troops  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  noxious  air  of  the  night.  On  the  10th,  the  fleet  got  under 
weigh,  and  came  to  anchor  on  the  1 5th,  opposite  the  west  channel  of  the 
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Palambang  river.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  force,  the  saltan  attempted 
to  negotiate,  transmitting  messages  to  the  commander  filled  with  expressions 
of  the  most  profound  respect,  and  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  English 
nation;  but  his  treacherous  character  was  too  well  known  to  allow  of  any 
one  being  deceived  by  such  professions.  Colonel  Gillespie  refund  to 
treat  except  with  the  sultan  in  person  at  Palambang.  The  expedition 
accordingly  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  works  atBorang;  on  leafm- 
ing  which,  the  sultan  (led,  leaving  the  fort,  palace,  and  city  in  a:  state  of 
inconceivable  disorder.  He  had  previously  removed  his  treasmts  and  his 
women  into  the  interior. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  works  at  Borang,  the  troops  had  been  re- 
embarked:  but,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  capital.  Colonel  Gillespie 
determined  to  push  on  with  the  light  boats,  and  endeavour  to  stop  the  scenes 
of  confusion  and  carnage  which  were  taking  place  there.  The  city,  which 
stretched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  upwards  of  seven  miles,  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  British  an  awful  scene  of  murder  and  pillage.  The  most 
dreadful  shrieks  and  yells  were  heard  in  all  directions,  and  conflagrations 
appeared  in  various  places.  An  eye-witness  declares,  that  "  romance  never 
described  any  thing  half  so  hideous,  nor  has  the  invention  of  the  imaginatioo 
ever  given  representations  equally  appalling.*'  Amid  these  horrors.  Colonel 
Gillespie  stepped  on  shore,  accompanied  by  only  seven  grenadiers,  and 
proceeded  into  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  glittering  weapons  of  ferocious 
Arabs  and  treacherous  Malays.  One  of  the  latter  nation  pressed  through 
the  crowd,  approached  the  colonel,  and  was  walking  by  his  side,  when  a 
large  double-edged  knife  was  silently  put  into  his  hands  by  one  of  his 
countrymen.  He  received  the  instrument,  and  was  in  the  act  of  concealing 
it  in  his  long  loose  sleeve,  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  discovered  it 
The  man  was  instantly  disarmed,  and  his  murderous  design  thus  frustrated : 
but  amid  the  confusion  that  prevailed  at  the  moment,  he  foond  means  to 
mix  in  the  crowd  and  escape. 

On  approaching  the  palace,  the  horrors  of  the  spectacle  were  aggravated. 
The  apartments  had  been  ransacked  y  the  pavements  and  floors  were  flowing 
with  blood ;  the  flames  were  rapidly  consuming  all  that  plunder  had  spared, 
and  while  they  were  pursuing  their  devastating  career,  the  crackling  of  the 
bamboos  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  discharge  of  musquetry.  At  intervals, 
the  roofs  of  the  various  buildings  fell  with  tremendous  crash,  and  notwith- 
standing the  toitents  of  rain,  the  fire  continued  to  spread,  and  threatened 
even  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the  British  forces  were  compelled  to  take 
up  their  temporary  abode.  This  force  consisted  only  of  a  few  grenadiers  and 
seamen,  and  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hordes  of  assassins.  The 
best  means  of  defence  were  adopted  by  the  little  band ;  at  midnight,  they 
were  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  under  Major  French,  and  in  die 
morning  by  another  under  Colonel  M'Leod :  resistance  was  now  no  longer 
thought  of,  and  the  resolution  of  Colonel  Gillespie  had  thus,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  the  city,  fort,  and  batteries, 
defended  by  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon. 
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Natu'itbsUuiding  \h&  t^ubjogation  of  the  Dutch  and  French  power^  parts 
of  Java  remained  in  a  disturbed  state ;  the  sultan  of  Djoejyocarta^  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  and  intriguing  of  the  native  princes^  manifested  a  hostile 
disposition  to  the  British  Government;  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.  RaflSes, 
tlie  liiettL-Govemor,  proceeded  in  person  to  his  court,  in  December  181 1, 
with  the  hope  of  definitively  fixing  by  treaty  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments.  His  visit  was  attended  with  some  danger,  and  it  seems  not 
easy  to  acquit  the  Lieut- Governor  of  the  charge  of  rashness  in  undertaking 
it.  His  escort  consisted  only  of  a  small  part  of  the  14th  regiment,  a  troop 
of  the  22d  Light  Dragoons,  and  the  ordinary  garrison  of  Bengal  sepoys  in 
the  fort  and  at  the  Residency-house.  The  sultan  received  Mr.  Raffles 
surroQDded  by  several  thousands  of  his  armed  followers,  whose  deportment 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  violence.  Creesses  were  unsheathed,  and  it 
was  plain  that  those  who  brandished  them,  only  waited  for  the  command  to 
pat  all  the  English  to  the  sword.  The  command  did  not  issue,  and  the 
lieut-Crovemor  and  his  retinue  retired  in  safety  ;  but  they  certainly  had  as 
much  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  good  fortune,  as  Uie  stork 
when  he  withdrew  his  head  in  safety  from  the  throat  of  the  wolf.  Negocia* 
lions  with  native  princes,  especially  until  they  are  considerably  tamed, 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  head  of  a  commanding  military  force. 

A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  over  the 
island  of  Java  was  acknowledged  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  English  East-India 
Company  were  confirmed  in  all  the  privileges,  advantages,  and  prerogatives 
which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Dutch  and  French  Governments.  To  the 
Company  also  were  transferred  the  sole  regulation  of  the  duties,  and  the.  col- 
lection of  tribute  within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  all  cases  where  the  British  interests  were  concerned. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  before  the  expedition  against  Palambang. 
The  occupation  of  the  troops,  which  had  been  despatched  thither,  seemed  to 
afford  the  Sultan  of  Djoejyocarta  a  favourable  opportunity  of  breaking  the 
treaty  into  which  he  had  so  recently  entered,  and  this,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
native  policy,  he  eagerly  embraced.  By  his  agency,  a  confederacy  was 
formed  of  all  the  native  courts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  expel  all 
European  settlers  of  every  country,  and  to  sweep  from  the  island  every  vestige 
of  European  power.  As  soon  as  the  design  became  apparent,  preparations 
irere  made  for  resisting  it  by  such  means  as  were  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
and  in  the  emergency  Colonel  Gillespie  opportunely  arrived  from  Palam- 
bang. The  Lieut-Governor  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  immediately 
proceeded  to  Djoejyocarta  vnth  such  military  force  as  could  be  collected,  and 
hostilities  were  precipitated  by  Colonel  Gillespie,  arriving  with  a  reconnoitering 
party,  unexpectedly  falling  in  with  a  large  body  of  tlie  Sultan's  horse.  As 
irffensive  measures  had  not  been  determined  on.  Colonel  Gillespie  refrfuned 
from  attacking  them,  and  endeavoured,  through  Mr.  Crawford  the  resident, 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to  the  palace.  They  for  a  while  refused, 
sad  some  stones  were  thrown  at  the  English  party.  This  outrage  was  not 
lepelkd,  and  at  length  the  Sultan's  troops  consented  to  retire,  but  taking 
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advantage  of  the  growing  darkness,  they  threw  stones  at  our  men,  and  a 
Serjeant  and  four  dragoons  were  wounded.  This  attack  was  followed  by 
several  others,  and  our  dragoons  were  ultimately  obliged  to  out  their  way 
out  sword  in  hand. 

On  the  following  day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  negociate,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  clear  that  nothing  was  left  but  an  appeal  to  force.  The 
residence  of  the  sultan  was  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  ditch  with  drawbridges,  a  strong  high  rampart,  with  bastions, 
and  defended  by  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  interior  were 
numerous  squares  and  court-yards,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  and  all 
defensible.  The  principal  entrance  or  square,  in  front,  had  a  double 
row  of  cannon  facing  the  gate,  and  was  flanked  with  newly  erected 
batteries,  right  and  leffc.  Seventeen  thousand  regular  troops  manned  the 
works,  and  an  armed  population  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  surrouod- 
ed  the  palace  for  miles,  and  occupied  the  walls  and  fastnesses  along  the 
sides  of  the  various  roads.  The  Dutch  had  erected  a  fort  close  to  the 
palace,  and  this  was  now  occupied  by  the  British.  Their  force  was  small, 
not  exceeding  600  firelocks;  but  what  was  wanting  in  number  was  made 
up  by  intrepidity.  They  forthwith  commenced  cannonading  the  palace; 
this  was  immediately  returned,  and  in  the  evening  the  sultan  sent  a  oies- 
sage  demanding  an  unconditional  surrender.  In  the  course  of  the  night. 
Major  Dalton,  who  with  a  party  of  the  Bengal  light  infantry,  occupied  part 
of  the  Dutch  town  between  the  fort  and  the  palace,  was  attacked  four  tiiaes 
in  succession,  but  on  every  occasion  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  steadi- 
ness. Various  skirmishing  took  place  between  parties  of  the  enemy  and 
others  of  our  dragoons,  in  which  the  latter  displayed  remarkable  gallantry. 
The  day  after,  a  detachment  under  Colonel  McLeod,  whose  arrival  bad 
been  anxiously  expected,  reached  head-quarters,  but  their  long  march  and 
exposure  to  a  burning  sun  rendered  some  repose  necessary.  In  the  evening 
Colonel  Gillespie  ordered  all  the  troops,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  into 
the  fort,  and  this  measure  fully  persuaded  the  sultan  that  he  had  struck 
the  British  commander  with  terror. 

He  was  mistaken.  No  symptom  of  concession  having  been  evinced  by 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Gillespie  had  determined  on  an  assault.  Two  hours 
before  day,  the  leaders  of  columns  received  their  orders,  and  instantly 
proceeded  to  execute  them.  The  assault  was  made  by  escalade,  and 
was  completely  successful.  The  British  force  quickly  occupied  the  ramparts, 
and  turned  the  guns  of  the  enemy  upon  themselves.  The  word  was  **  Death 
or  Victory,''  and  no  other  thought  seems  to  have  occupied  the  minds  of  those 
engaged.  The  sultan  was  taken  in  his  strong-hold.  He  was  subsequently 
deposed,  and  the  hereditary  prince  raised  to  the  throne.  The  other  confede- 
rated princes  readily  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  to  them.  The  conquest 
of  Java  was  thus  complete,  and  the  British  power  was  paramount  throughout 
the  island. 

The  general  peace  restored  Java  to  its  former  possessors^  and  it  n^ay, 
therefore,  be  deemed  a  task  of  little  utility  to  record  the  circumstances  by 
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^bicb  it  became  a  temporary  appendage  of  the  British  crown.  But  it  is 
not  an  unimportant  matter  that  Englishmen  should  bear  in  mind  what  their 
fellow-countrymen  have  achieved,  although  diplomatists  may  compliment 
away  the  possessions  which  have  been  so  dearly  earned.  The  magnanimity 
of  Great  Britain  in  restoring  Java  has  'been  much  praised.  She  has  too 
frequently  been  magnanimous  to  her  own  cost,  and  her  sacrifices  have  never 
been  paid  by  anything  but  praise.  Java  unquestionably  ought  to  have  been 
retained.  One  great  power  must  predominate  in  the  East,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  raise  a  question  what  power  that  should  be.  The  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  any  other  European  nation  ought  especially  to  be  guarded  against, 
as  far  as  we  possess  the  ^eans.  We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  wage  a  war  of 
ambition  or  aggression — ^we  ought  not  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  sake  of 
conquest;  but  when  hostile  operations  become  justifiable,  as  they  undoubtedly, 
were  at  the  period  of  our  conquests  in  the  Indian  seas,  we  ought  not  to  throw 
away  their  results.  We  should  have  the  firmness  to  insist  upon  retaining 
what  we  have  had  the  courage  to  win.  Java  was  important,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  also  from  its  proximity  to  other  islands,  over  which  the  British 
authority  ought  at  fitting  opportunities  to  have  been  extended ;  but  England 
has  always  been  afraid  of  her  own  good  fortune  in  the  E^t 

The  transfer  of  Java  was  to  be  lamented,  perhaps,  even  more  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  than  on  our  own.  The  Dutch  Government  had  never 
been  strong,  and  it  has,  on  many  occasions,  had  recourse  to  the  usual  ex- 
pedients of  conscious  weakness— oppression  and  cruelty.  Under  the  dominion 
and  influence  of  the  English,  various  beneficial  changes  were  introduoed| 
and  the  country  was  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  This  was 
checked  by  its  surrender  to  the  Dutch,  and  since  that  event  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  discontent  and  disturbance. 

The  establishment  of  the  British  power  in  the  East,  without  an  European 
rival,  was  the  crowning  act  of  Lord  Minto's  administration,  and  it  was 
one  of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  proud.  Having  completed  the  usual 
period  of  residence,  he  resigned  his  office  and  proceeded  to  England.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  that  period  of  repose  to  which  men  look,  as  the 
termination  and  reward  of  public  services— his  death  having  taken  place 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Minto  was  distinguished  by  great  moderation, 
bnt  it  was  marked  also  with  very  considerable  ability.  The  line  of  policy 
pressed  upon  him  from  home  was  that  of  peace,  and  he  laboured  assiduously 
to  preserve  it  But  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
situation  in  India,  surrounded  by  those  who  regarded  us  as  hostile  in- 
truders ;  he  was  conscious  that  a  pacific  policy  might  be  carried  too  far  for 
national  interest,  no  less  than  national  honour,  and  his  views  on  subjects 
which,  soon  after  his  retirement,  became  of  vital  importance,  were  probably 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  successor.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
inapplicability  to  our  situation  in  India,  of  that  timid  and  indecisive  policy 
wUch  was  fashionable  in  England,  and  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 
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was  not  without  effect  in  the  most  influential  quarters.  His  mistdces 
and  failures  may  fairly  be  attributable  less  to  himself  than  to  public 
opinion  in  England,  which  overawed  and  controUed  him.  The  outrages  of 
the  Pindarries,  the  encroachments  of  the  Ghoorkas,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
Burmese^  attracted  his  attention ;  but  he  waited  for  encouragement  from 
home  to  determine  him  to  grapple  with  them.  This  was  the  most  exception- 
able part  of  his  policy,  and  it  must  be  attributed  to  constitutional  caution.  The 
most  brilliant,  as  well  as  valuable,  acts  of  his  government,  were  the  well- 
planned  and  successful  expeditions  against  the  enemy's  possessions  in  the  East. 
He  here  showed  that  he  understood  his  country's  interests,  and  he  acted  upon 
his  convictions  with  vigour  and  decision.  Upon  the  whole,  though  a  few 
of  those  who  have  occupied  the  same  high  station  with  himself  have  left  be- 
hind them  a  reputation  more  brilliant  and  dazzling,  that  of  Lord  Minto  rests 
on  a  basis  of  substantial  service,  and  he  well  deserves  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance as  one  of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  India. 


THE     GYPSIES. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 


Sib  :  I  believe  the  only  remaining  difficulty,  with  respect  to  the  theory  of 
Hiudostan  being  the  father.land  of  the  Gypsies,  is  the  claim  which  they  appear 
to  have,  by  the  assumption  of  this  name,  to  a  connection  with  Egypt ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Grellmann  seems  to  admit,  without  attempting  to  account 
for;  and  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  explain  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  they  were  carried  to  Abyssinia  by  the  maritime  Arabs,  and  thence 
migrated  into  Europe  through  Egypt.  In  looking  through  the  Astatic  Resetarcka, 
lately,  I  observe,  however,  that  tribes  of  this  strange  people  are  still 
found, — and,  as  both  tradition  and  history  agree,  have  for  centuries  existed^— 
in  the  different  countries  lying  in  the  direct  overland  route  from  Bohemia  (the 
place  of  their  first  appearance  in  Europe)  to  Hindostan,  which,  added  to  the 
difficulty  presented  by  their  journeying  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  that  of  accoundng 
for  thdr  pursuing  so  unusual  a  track,  and  the  circumstance  that  there  are  few 
if  any  Coptic  or  Egyptian  words  to  be  found  in  their  language,  renders  the 
fiEU!t  of  their  having  passed  through  that  country  liable  to  doubt. 

I,  therefore,  suggest,  that  the  name  which  they  were  first  known  by,  and 
firom  which  thdr  present  appellation  of  Oyptici  is  derived,  namely,  the  people 
of  ^  Lesser  Egypt/*  is  an  European  corruption  of  some  Hindoostanee  or 
Oriental  word  or  Words,  by  which  they  designated  themselves  on  their  first 
arrival  in  Europe,— and  perhaps  may  to  this  day,— and  having  no  reference 
whatever  to  Egypt. 

I  have  quoted  both  Grellmann  and  Sir  W.  Jones  from  memory;  but  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  my  quotation. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Ellis  Inman. 

II,  Commereial  Roams,  Mncing  Ltme, 

May  12,  1836. 
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THE  CTMBALEER  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 

ABaUad. 

MoBMigBwr  !•  doc  de  Bmagne, 

A,  pour  k»  combaU  meartrten* 
f.'ooToqu^  de  Kmtek  Moitagne, 
Dam  la  plaJne,  flC  tur  lacampagM, 

L'arrl^re-lMn  deiet  gaenica.  riefor  Hugo, 

Hx  comes  from  the  wars  in  Aquitain— 
He  comes — my  Cymbaleer ; 
But  look  upon  his  flashinf^  crest. 
The  polished  mail  upon  his  breast — 
A  gallant  knight,  you'd  say,  was  here. 

Now  tbe  dying  sunlight  bums. 
The  Duke  in  ▼ictoF'pride  returns. 
Triumphs  on  his  path  await — 
Hasten  to  the  eastern  gate. 
Hasten,  sistera^-^bey  appear^ 
The  Duke  and  my  Cymbaleer. 

See  the  tide  of  warriors  flow ; 

First  march  the  pikemen,  proud  and  slow ; 

And  next  a  hundred  barons  bold. 

In  radiant  vests  of  silk  and  gold ; 

While  the  glad  trumpets  pour  aloud 

Their  thunder  o'er  the  crowd. 

And  see,  in  vests  of  shining  mail. 
The  Templars  riding  into  sight. 
Before  the  fury  of  whose  might. 
The  Paynim  heart  grew  pale ; 
Then  oomea  a  wild  and  daring  clan, 
The  iron  archers  of  Lausanne. 

Hasten,  sisters,  cone  and  see. 
Glancing  spear  and  sword ; 
And,  list !  the  war-horse  laughs  aloud, 
WhDst  o'er  his  flaming  eyes  are  bow'd 
The  red  plumes  of  his  Lord. 

The  Duke  is  coming;  his  banner  red 
Floats  in  splendour  o'er  his  head ; 
I  see  the  blaze  of  a  thousand  spears, 
I  hear  the  thunder  of  their  tread— 
Sisters  I  here  are  the  Cymbaleers  1 

She  spoke,  and  through  each  glittering  rank. 

Her  eye  with  anxious  terror  ran. 

Every  shadowing  phime  to  scan,  — 

But  pallid  now,  and  all  aghast. 

Amid  the  wondering  crowd  she  sank— • 

TbB  CyMBALSZIS  WBIS  pastI 
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THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

A  COPY  of  a  letter,  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army,  who  has  had  mocb 
experience  in  the  office  of  judge  advocate  (whose  name  we  are  not  authorized 
to  mention),  recently  addressed  to  the  Chairs  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  touching 
the  state  of  the  military  law  in  the  Indian  army,  and  the  present  position  of 
the  European  portion  of  it,  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  native  portion,  has  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and,  as  the  subject  is 
well  treated,  and  as  the  letter  has  been  (we  hear)  very  favourably  receired  by 
those  military  authorities  to  whom  it  has  been  privately  communicated,  we 
think  an  analysis  of  it  may  be  of  considerable  interest  to  our  military  readers. 

The  first  point  touched  upon  by  the  writer  is  the  confused  and  diversified 
state  of  the  military  law  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  of  the  systems  under 
which  it  is  administered, — *^  superintended  by  three  judge-advocates-general, 
neither  of  them  of  the  legal  profession,  acting  independently  of  each  other, 
and  under  separate  chief  authorities.''  The  writer  recommends  that  the  mill* 
tary  law  of  British  India  should  be  not  only  revised,  but  consolidated,  and 
rendered  uniform  in  practice  throughout  the  three  presidencies,  under  a  single 
advocate-general,  a  member  of  the  legal  professioa,  and  in  immediate  commu- 
Bication  with  the  supreme  authority.  The  soundness  of  this  suggestion  is,  to 
us,,  apparent,  not  only  from  the  argument  derived  from  analogy  with  the  British 
army  at  home,  but  from  the  obvious  inconveniences  which  must  arise,  and  which 
(notoriously)  have  arisen,  from  the  conflict  of  co-ordinate  and  (coroparativetj 
speaking)  incompetent  authorities;  or,  as  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  observed,  in 
his  minute  of  16th  February  1835,  from  ''the  caprice  of  individuals.*'  The 
placing  of  the  native  armies  of  the  three  presidencies  under  one  code,  assimi- 
lated more  to  the  King's  Articles  of  War,  was  recommended  by  the  committee 
assembled  at  Madras  to  report  upon  the  question  of  corporal  punishment 

Evidence  of  the  imperfect  state  of  military  law  in  India,  and  of  its  practice^ 
as  well  as  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  excited  amongst  the  Indian  army,  owing 
to  their  being  under  the  control  of  rules  and  liabilities  which  have  been  long 
ago  modified  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  as  regards  the  Royal  Army,  may  be  collected 
from  the  public  journals  in  India.  For  instance,  the  last-framed  Articles  of 
War  for  his  Majesty's  army  enact  :— 

"  That  any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  give,  send,  convey,  or  promote,  a  chaUenge 
to  any  other  officer  to  fight  a  duel ;— or  shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge  ; 
or,  if  commanding  a  guard,  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  suflerany  peraoa  to  go  forth 
to  fight  a  duel,  sfudlf  if  an  qfficer,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  cathuredf  or  suffer  such 
other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence^  as  by  the  jadg<* 
ment  of  a  general  court-martial  may  be  awarded,  &c. 

But,  in  the  old  Articles  of  War,  by  which  the  army  of  India  is  still  governed, 
this  offence  is  more  severely  treated,  by  limiting  the  punishment  to  cashiering 
ofdtf*  "  This  difference,"  observes  the  writer,  "  places  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army  under  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  those  of  the  royal  army 
serving  with  them;  and  it  has  fallen  within  my  observation  to  see  an  officer  of 
the  former,  when  on  trial  for  sending  a  challenge,  put  in  his  King's  commis- 
sion, and  desire  to  be  judged  by  the  more  recent  and  mild  enactment  for  the 
government  of  his  Majesty's  forces.  The  attention  of  supreme  authorities  has 
been  consequently  called  to  this  striking  discrepancy  by  courts-martial,  who 
have  been  constrained,  under  the  existing  law,  to  award  the  severer  sentence, 
contrary  to  their  estimate  of  the  offisnce." 
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Agftio :— If  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  army,  serving  in  either  presidency,  be 
tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  dismissal,  the  power  of  reviewing  the 
proceedings,  and  of  confirming  the  sentence  or  otherwise,  is  vested  in  the 
CoiDiDander«in<«faief  of  ail  India.  But  if  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army  be 
siffiilariy  sentenced,  the  power  is  given,  by  the  existing  Articles  of  War  for 
that  army,  to  the  subordinate  local  commanders-in-chief.  "  In  this  essential 
poiot  also,"  he  remarks,  **  officers  of  the  Indian  army  feel  themselves  placed 
under  ao  additional  disadvantage ;  for  the  proceedings  on  their  trials  are  thus 
suboitted  to  the  review  and  report  of  local  judge-advocates-general,  to  whose 
opinioD  their  cases  are  submitted  m  the  firti  instance,  and  at  whose  recom- 
mendation the  trials  are  commonly  instituted,  founded  upon  charges  prepared 
by  tkewueheSf  on  the  es-parte  evidence  furnished  by  the  accusers.  And  further, 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  accompanied  by  the  report  made  under  circum« 
stances  to  prejudicial  to  the  party  tried,  receives  its  final  confirmation  or  dis- 
approval from  the  very  general  officer  by  whom  the  trial  b  ordered,  who  thus 
exercises  an  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power,  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  law 
and  justice,  and  liable  to  glaring  abuse  in  such  far  distant  possessions." 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  evils  obviously  attending  this  system  would 
be  corrected,  and  that  general  satisfaction  would  take  the  place  of  an  opposite 
fediog  amongst  the  officers  of  each  presidency,  if  the  power  of  deciding  upon 
the  proceedings  of  all  courts-mardal  on  commissioned  officers  were  confined 
to  the  Governor-general,  aided  by  a  professional  judge-advocate-general. 

The  operation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  systems  upon  the  non- 
commisnoned  officers  and  privates  of  the  two  armies  is  forcibly  pointed  out. 
Whilst  in  the  King's  army  there  are  the  following  grades  of  courts,  namely, 
genend,  district  (or  garrison),  detachment,  and  regimental  courts-martial, — and 
vhiltt  the  Articles  of  War  classify  oflences  and  prescribe  specific  punishments 
ibr  each  and  every  degree  of  offenders  in  the  royal  army, — the  non-commis- 
aoaed  officov  and  privates  of  the  Indian  army  continue  subject  to  the  two 
coarta  of  extreme  powers, — the  general  and  re^mental  courts-martial,  with 
the  imperfect  classification  of  crimes  and  ill-regulated  punishments  contained 
m  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  of  18S3 :  so  that  the  Indian  army  has 
been  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  the  improvements  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act 
have  worked  in  the  morale  of  the  royal  army. 

**  To  manifest,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  ill-effects  of  these  varied  laws 
for  the  same  body,  or  even  for  different  bodies  serving  together,  and  the 
■nequal  discipline  produced  by  them  in  the  native  armies  of  the  several  presi- 
deades,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  number  of 
corporal  punishments  awarded,  and  of  lashes  actually  inflicted,  upon  men  of  the 
aative  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  three  armies,  for  the  five  years  from  1839  to 
1«3:— 


Afcrage  number  of  lathes  awarded  per  fin  Bengal   ... 

regiment,  for  the  five  years  from  1 829 •{        Madras  . . . 

to  1833 I        Bombay... 

Aferage  number  of  lashes  inflicted  per  fin  Bengal 

regiment,  for  the  five  years  from  1 829  (        ^"^  *'^»"*- 

to  1833 [ 

ATflmge  number  of  discharges  per  regi-  ' 

meat,  for  the  five  years  from  1829 

1833  ...„ „ , 


gi-flu 
I  to<j 


Madras  ... 
Bombay... 
Bengal  ... 
Madras  ... 
Bombay... 


At  the  period  to  which  this  extraordinary  statement  refers,  the^ 
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the  regiments  at  each  presidency  was  equal ;  and  although  tome  vanadon  in 
nurob^  of  crimes  and  in  severity  of  punishments  may  be  ascribed  to  the  faci- 
lities existing  in  Bengal  for  filling  the  ranks  with  men  of  superior  caste,  the 
tery  great  difference  is  attributed  to  the  three  armies  being  unprovided  with  an 
itmform  military  code,  of  one  established  system  of  adequate  rewards,  and  of 
recruiting,  paying,  and  pensioning ;  and  to  their  not  being  concentrated  under 
one  tupteme  authority. 

The  writer  observes:  *'I  apprehend  that,  among  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  state  and  practice  of  military  law  in  the  Madras 
presidency  of  late  years,  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  concur  with  me  in 
ascribing  to  two  or  three  particular  sources  a  large  proportion  of  Che  evil 
referred  to,  vis. — to  the  before-mentioned  uninteresting  nature  of  the  duties  in 
8  period  of  prolonged  peace  and  inactivity,— the  diminished  powers  which,  in 
eorps,  garrisons,  and  even  divisions,  are  now  allowed  to  commanding  officers 
in  controlling  their  troops, — and  the  increased  disposition  at  head-quaiters  too 
rigidly  to  review  and  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  minor  courts-martial,  and 
to  augment  the  duties  of  the  judge- advocate-general's  department,  by  referring 
to  trial  by  general  courts,  matters  which  might  otherwise  be  more  promptly 
disposed  of.  Formerly,  and  also  during  the  most  recent  hostilities,  while  com* 
manding  officers  exercised  greater  power  in  advancing  the  meritorious,  they  did 
not  hesitate  also  to  administer  punishment  more  summarily  and  arlntrarily  than 
is  now  allowable;  subject,  as  they  have  thus  been  made,  to  the  very  scruti- 
nizing  and  jealous  observation  of  head-quarter  authorities,  in  the  absence  of 
loftier  claims  on  their  powers  of  direction  and  control.  Hence  it  has  followed 
that  commanding  officers,  rather  than  risk  censure  by  exercising  thdr  power  of 
effectually  checking  offenders  in  the  commencement  of  a  vicious  career,  or 
endure  having  their  judicial  conduct  so  minutely  supervised  and  remarked  upon 
by  divisional  deputies-judge-advocate,  have  become  indifferent  to  that  progress 
in  crime,  on  the  part  of  such  characters,  which  must  subject  them  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  higher  tribunal,  and  expose  them  to  the  degradation  of  more 
public  and  severe  punishment.  And  these  are  the  causes,  combined  with  the 
variations  and  imperfections  of  the  existing  very  old  military  law  of  India,  the 
anomalies  of  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  existence  of  three 
distinct  judge-advocates-general,  neither  of  them  of  legal  education,  which  have 
in  public  opinion  tended  principally  to  produce  the  increased  frequency  of  Our 
general  courts-martial,  and  the  severity  of  the  punishments  awarded." 

The  writer  of  the  letter  adverts  to  the  **  dark  gloom  "  which  has  for  some 
time  pervaded  the  army  of  India,  resulting  from  extensive  reductions,  conse- 
quent extreme  slowness  of  promotion,  general  diminution  of  the  number  oi 
superior  commands  and  staff* places,  and  reduced  allowances;  and  to  the  dis- 
satbfaction  among  the  royal  troops  serving  in  India  through  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  native  army  only,  whereby  ^  their  feelings,  mental 
and  physical,  have  been  brought  into  extremely  invidious  collision  with  the 
native  soldiery."  Upon  this  delicate  question,  the  writer  speaks  with  com- 
mendable caution,  and  distrust  of  his  own  judgment.  From  the  experience  of 
eleven  years  in  India,  and  from  the  results  obtained  from  the  observations  of 
others,  the  writer  is  induced  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  those  h%h 
authorities,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  European  troops  in  India  now  feel,  and  will  continue  to  feel 
indifference  about  the  matter.  The  writer  apprehends  **  a  very  different  and 
serious  result  in  so  peculiar  an  empire  of  military  opinion."    He  adds :  "  I  may 
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stale  that,  b«?iiig  ciotdy  observed  dis  combbed  duties  luid  conduct  of  the 
£aropean  and  native  soldiery^  in  garriiony  in  field  cantonments^  and  in  warfare, 
I  consider  that  there  now  exists  an  intimacy  between  the  two  claaiea,  which 
quickly  commnnicates  and  explains  to  the  one  whaterer  occurs  aflSscting  the 
other;'*  and  he  expresses  his  belief,  that  **  if  the  degrading  duttncUon  be  main- 
tained, occurrences  of  more  marked  danger  to  our  Eastern  supremacy  must 
naturally  be  expected." 

In  the  existing  dilemma,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  home  authorities  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  extend  to  the  Indian  army,  so  far  as 
applicable,  all  the  amendments  which  have  been  contained  in  the  Mutiny  Acts 
and  Articles  of  War  for  the  King's  forces,  passed  yearly  since  18£3  (the  date  of 
the  latest  act  and  articles  for  the  Company's  service) ;  bring  the  whole  army  of 
India,  so  far  as  can  be,  under  one  code  and  system,  rendering  every  portion 
thereof  amenable  to  the  same  description  of  courts,  and  liable  to  punishments 
similar  both  in  nature  and  degree, — and  repeat  this  assimilation  of  military 
government  annuaUy,  by  inserting  at  the  conclusion  of  the  act  passed  for  the 
royal  army,  a  clause  somewhat  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  wherever  the  provisions  of  this  Act  apply  to  officers,  non- 
oommissioned  officers,  soldiers,  and  others  of  his  Blajesty's  army  serving  in  the  pos- 
snnoiis  and  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  or,  under  the  orders  of  their 
government,  in  other  countries  in  the  East,  the  same  shall,  so  Ibr  as  applicable,  apply 
to  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  and  others,  European  and  nati?e,  of 
the  army  of  the  said  Company: — and  that  wherever  the  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  so 
provide  for  matters  affecting  the  necessary  good  order  and  government  of  the  troops, 
European  and  native,  of  the  said  Company,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
supreme  legislative  council  of  India,  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to 
provide  for  the  same :  power  being  reserved  to  the  said  Company,  to  frame  rules  and 
articles  for  the  better  government  of  the  officers,  non-conunisaioned  officers,  soldiers, 
and  others  in  thdr  service,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  thb  Act ;  and  to  the 
supreme  legislative  council  of  India  to  add  thereto,  from  time  to  time,  agreeably  to 
such  additional  enactments  as  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  armies  of  the  said 
Company  may  render  advisable. 

To  this  system  of  assimilation,  which  squares  with  the  policy  now  pursued 
in  other  departments  of  the  Indian  government,  we  imagine  there  can  be  no 
objection,  and  it  will  be  a  graceful  and  gracious  mode  of  extricating  the 
government  from  embarrassment. 

We  may  embrace  this  occasion,  especially  since  a  maii  governor  and  new 
commander-in-chief  are  on  their  departure  for  one  of  the  presidencies,  to 
make  (without  meaning  any  invidious  insinuation)  the  following  suggestions : 

It  would  be  well  for  a  commander-in-chief  to  take  no  reports  or  communi- 
cations against  individuals  into  his  consideration,  without  first  calling  on  the 
individuals  to  submit  what  they  may  have  to  say  against  them ;  and  never  to 
send  any  matter,  affecting  csmmisiioned  officers  especially,  to  trial,  without 
first  submitting  it  to  the  investigation  of  an  impartial  court  of  enquiry  of  three 
officers  at  least :  as  in  civil  law  no  criminal  matter  is  carried  into  court  until  a 
grand  jury  has  first  found  a  true  bill.  Farther;  that  no  officer  should  bepkiced 
m  arrest  without  having,  ai  the  time,  a  copy  of  the  accusation  or  charge 
whereon  he  was  so  proceeded  against; — ^that  no  one  should  be  placed  in  arrest 
until  as  near  as  possible  to  the  assembly  of  the  court  for  his  trial ; — and  that, 
if  the  commander-in-chief  should  deem  it  necessary  to  disapprove  of,  and  find 
fiuilt  vritb,  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial,  he  should  do  so— no<  in  pttbUc 
ieneral  orders,  by  which  amendment  is  not,  and  much  irritation  is  produced ; 
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but  by  temperate  letters  addressed  from  himself  to  the  President  of  tie  Court, 
to  be  read  by  the  President  to  the  Court  previous  to  its  dissolution.  By  such 
course,  much  of  the  angry  feeling  now  existing  throughout  the  army  on  courts- 
martial  matters  would  be  allayed,  and  these  assemblies  might  be  brought  to 
their  proper  character;  and  well  would  the  army  appreciate  the  change.  It 
would  be  well,  moreover,  if  courts-martial  could  be  brought  to  a  closer 
affinity  with  ^  courts  of  honour ;"  at  all  events,  if  they  could  be  purged  of  that 
species  of  legal  quibbling,  special  pleading,  and  sophistry,  which  is  creeping 
into  them,  and  totally  changing  their  character  in  India. 


LOVE  AND  TIME. 

A  voyager  paisant  sa  vie. 

Certain  vielUrd,  nornm^  !•  Temp*, 
Prte  d'un  fleavt  anivt  et  I'ecite : 

Pienespiti^demflivkuxaiis.  Commi  4e  tigur. 

The  summer  sun  was  setting  fast, 

When,  lo !  an  aged  Pilgrim  came 
Unto  a  pleasant  river's  banks, — 

Time  was  the  traveller's  name. 
**  Hasten,  hasten— while  I  speak. 

The  sands  within  the  glass  are  flying. 
Come  and  ferry  me  across  " — 

Thus  the  traveller  kept  crying. 

On  the  other  side,  a  youthful  band 

Unto  the  pilgrim  listened : 
And  many  a  foot  ran  o'er  the  sand. 

And  many  an  eye  of  beauty  glisten'd ; 
While  merry  Love  begtai  to  loosen 

His  bark  with  a  joyful  chime ; 
*'  He  sinketh  oft,"  sigh'd  a  wiser  voice, 

*'  Who  suls  in  a  boat  with  Time." 

Now  Love  upon  the  stream  is  rowing. 

And  soon  to  Time  he  draweth  nigh. 
And  Time  leaps  in,  and  they  are  going, 

Unmindful  of  the  wind  or  sky ; 
His  light  oars  through  the  waters  flash. 

And  still  the  burden  of  his  song: 
**  See,  shepherd-maids,  how  pleasantly 

Love  sails  with  Time  along." 

But  fainting  Love  grew  weary  soon, 

(Alas  1  he  had  done  so  before !} 
Then  Time  unto  the  mirthful  tune 

Began  to  ply  the  oar. 
"  Alas !  poor  child,  how  weak  thou  art ! 

How  soon  thy  powers  decay ! 
How  soon  toil  chills  thy  bounding  heart! 

How  SOON  WITH  Time  Love  dies  away  »•'  t 
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The  fruits  of  the  victory  at  Plaseey,  were,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
of  the  most  important  character.  Meer  Jaffier  found  himself  in  peaceable 
possession  (shortly  after  secured  by  the  assassination  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah) 
of  the  palace,  treasures,  and  authority  of  his  master ;  but  he  refused,  CIrve 
states,  to  seat  himself  on  the  musnud,  till  placed  upon  it  it  by  him :  thus 
acknowledging,  in  the  most  public  manner,  his  obligations  to  the  Eaglish. 
The  terms  of  a  treaty  were  agreed  upon,  which  stipulated,  on  the  part  of 
the  new  Nawab,  a  confirmation  of  all  the  grants  and  privileges  in  the  treaty 
of  the  late  Nawab ;  an  alliance,  oflfensive  and  defensive,  against  all  enemies ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  French ;  the  payment  of  a  drore  of  rupees  (a  million 
sterling)  to  the  Company,  to  cover  losses  and  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
besides  seventy-seven  lacs  to  the  sufferers  at  the  loss  of  Calcutta ;  the  en- 
tire property  of  all  lands  within,  and  for  600  yards  without,  the  Mahratta 
Ditch,  to  be  vested  in  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  zemindary  of  tlie 
country  to  the  south  of  Calcutta  as  far  as  Calpee,  &c.  To  defray  this 
demand  of  177  lacs,  there  were  but  150  lacs  in  the  treasury  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  half  the  demand  should  be  paid  down  in  money  and  valuables, 
and  the  other  half  in  three  annual  instalments.  Mr.  Mill  has  painted,  in 
the  warm  colours  of  his  fancy,  the  disappointment  of  the  EInglish  at  the 
seantinesB  of  the  Bengal  treasury ;  he  supposes  that  Clive  and  his  party, 
^  accustomed  to  a  fond  and  literal  belief  of  onental  exaggeration  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  riches,  with  great  difficulty  were  brought  to  admit  so 
h^ful  a  truth." 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  tax  which  Meer  Jaffier  had  to  pay  for 
his  elevation  to  the  throne.  A  donation  of  fiHy  lacs  was  made  to  the  army 
and  navy,  besides  a  gift*  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Secret  Committee 
and  of  Council ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  sums,  he  was  induced,  **  by  gra- 
titude and  feeling,  as  well  as  by  usage,"  to  make  liberal  presents  to  those 
who  had  been  the  immediate  instruments  of  placing  him  on  the  throne : 
Olive's  share  of  the  latter  was  stated  by  himself  at  £160,000. 

Viewing  these  gifts  with  our  present  jealous  and  prudent  notions  in  regard 
to  pecuniary  transactions  between  native  princes  and  officers  of  the  govern - 
Blent,  we  should  necessarily  pronounce  a  severe  condemnation  upon  the 
aondnct  of  the  recipients ;  but,  at  that  period,  gifts  were  not  only  received 
openly,  but  without  the  slightest  impression  that  there  was  any  culpability 
attached  thereto.  Between  the  act  of  a  modern  resident  at  a  native  court, 
who  barters  his  power  and  patronage  for  a  secret  bribci  and  that  of  a  servant 
of  the  Company  who,  without  violating  any  law  or  precept,  openly  received  a 
present  from  a  native  prince,  for  no  breach  of  duty  or  confidence,  there  is 
Dot  the  slighest  analogy.     This  distinction  is  not  always  borne  in  mind. 

But  there  is  an  incident  in  this  affair,  which  has  been  distorted  by  Mr. 
Mill  into  a  charge  against  Lord  Clive  of  the  blackest  kind ;  we  refer  to 

•  To  Clive  jL'SB^OOO-to  Mcb  memlwr  of  Uie  CmamHUt  £H.onn.  ^ 
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the  treatment  of  the  merchant  Omichund,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded. 
The  details  of  this  incident  have  been  dissected  in  sofuH  and  skilfo]  a  manner 
by  an  able  coadjutor  of  ours  (now  no  more),  in  some  strictures  upon  Mr. 
Mill's  history,*  and  who  has  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  charge  against 
Clive,  that  we  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  pass  it  by  ;  but  that  a  notice 
of  the  career  of  Clive  would  be  thereby  imperfect. 

Omichund  was  established  at  the  court  of  the  Nawab  Suraj-u-Dowlah^asa 
native  agent.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  insatiable  avarice,  and  being  in 
the  possession  of  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Moorshedabad. 
When  the  intrigues  were  maturing  against  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  Omichund  be- 
came of  necessity  privy  to  it;  and  his  avarice  was  the  only  anchorage- 
ground  by  which  he  could  be  fixed  in  his  fidelity  to  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Nawab.  Both  Meer  Jaffier  and  Mr.  Watts,  the  British  resident,  had 
doubts  of  Omichund ;  the  success  or  failure  of  this  enterprize  was  consi- 
dered by  this  sordid  individual  as  secondary  to  the  promotion  of  his  present' 
interest,  and  he  was  prepared  to  take  any  course  that  would  be  subser- 
vient to  his  avarice.  Omichund  had  been  a  loser  at  Calcutta,  and  he  con^ 
trived,  at  the  time  he  was  in  concert  with  the  conspirators,  to  extract  from 
the  Nawab,  on  the  ground  of  his  feigned  attachment  to  him,  four  lacs  of 
rupees,  the  estimated  amount  of  his  losses.  When  the  intrigues  were  ripe, 
and  all  was  prepared  for  action,  Omichund  came  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  threat- 
ened instant  discovery  of  the^  plot  f,  unless  he  should  receive  thirty  lacs 
of  rupees  (£300,000),  as  for  reimbursement  of  losses,  and  reward  of  ser- 
vices. Under  the  dread  of  discovery.  Watts,  in  great  alarm,  soothed  Omi- 
chund with  promises,  while  he  conveyed  intelligence  to  Clive.  It  was 
obvious  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  submitting  to  the  exor- 
bitant terms  of  this  man,  whom  no  honest  ties  could  bind ;  or  of  deceiv- 
ing him  into  a  belief  that  he  should  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  extravagant 
and  dishonest  demands.  No  man  would  think  it  a  violation  of  moral  duty 
to  preserve  his  own  life  from  a  highwayman,  by  signing  an  obligation  to 
pay  whatever  sum  he  required,  and  to  refuse  payment  when  the  danger  is 
over.  Clive  viewed  O  michund  (the  extent  of  whose  villainy  he  was  long 
unwilling  to  believe),  from  the  position  he  had  taken,  as  a  public  enemy,  and 
considered  every  artifice  that  could  deceive  him  to  be  not  only  desirable^ 
but  just  and  proper. 

*'  I  have  your  last  letter/'  he  observes  to  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  communication 
on  this  subject,  '*  including  the  articles  of  agreement.  I  must  confess  the 
tenor  of  them  surprised  me  much.  I  immediately  repaired  to  Calcutta ;  and, 
at  a  committee  held,  both  the  admirals  and  gentlemen  agree  that  Omichund 
is  the  greatest  villain  upon  earth  ;  and  that  now  he  appears  in  the  strongest 
light,  what  he  was  always  suspected  to  be,  a  villain  in  grain.  However,  to 
counterpfot  this  scoundrel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  no  room  to  sus- 
pect our  intentions,  enclosed  you  will  receive  two  forms  of  agreement;  the 
one  real,  to  be  strictly  kept  by  us ;  the  other  fictitious.    In  short,  this  afiir 

•  See  A9.  Joum.  O.  S.,  Vol.  xxviL  p.  535. 

t  ••  hecurc  to  me,  under  a  sealed  treaty,  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  I  will  this  night  infonn  Uie  Nabob 
of  your  plot  for  his  dethronement,  and  have  you  aU  put  to  death."  was  the  direct  enjphaUc  meaning  if 
not  the  exact  words,  of  his  speech  to  Mr.  Wutts.  ^^    ■         j 
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eoBcladed,  Oroichund  will  be  treated  as  he  desenrea.    This  you  will  acquaint 
Meer  Jaffier  with." 

Two  treaties  were  accordingly  framed ;  one  real,  the  other  fictitious.  In 
the  former  there  was  no  mention  of  Omichund ;  the  latter  had  an  article  which 
espresdy  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  twenty  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  Mr. 
Watts  was  desired  to  inform  hiro,  that  ^  thirty  lacs  "  was  not  inserted,  as  it 
might  give  rise  to  suspicion ;  but  that  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  should  be 
gtveo  to  him  upon  all  sums  received  from  the  nabob,  which  would  fully 
amount  to  the  other  ten  lacs. 

When  the  real  treaty  was  disclosed  to  Omichund,  after  the  danger  was 
over,  the  effect  may  be  readily  conceived :  he  was  (Mr.  Orme  states) 
overwhelmed  by  it.  **  He  fainted  on  the  spot,  was  carried  home,  evinced 
symptoms  of  a  disturbed  reason,  and  subsequently  went  upon  a  pilgrimage 
to  a  boly  Hindu  shrine,  near  Maulda,  whenc«  he  returned  in  a  state  of 
idiotism,  from  which  be  never  recovered." 

This  transaction, — ^which,  though,  tried  by  the  rigid  rules  of  an  austere 
momlity,  it  may  not  be  wholly  defensible,  is  justifiable  as  apolitical  expe- 
dient, dictated  by  stem  necessity, — is  described  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  blackest 
tolours,  as  the  essence  of  treachery — Omichund's  treachery  being  suppressed, 
and  even  his  exorbitant  avarice  palliated  or  mitigated  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  men  '^  whose  minds  were  in  such  a  state,  that  the  great  de- 
mands of  Omichund  did  literally  appear  a  crime.'' 

The  battle  of  Plassey,  and  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah,  afforded  scope  for  the  development  of  that  political  sagacity  which  formed 
Ike  most  striking  and  elevated  quality  of  Olive's  mind.  He  had  long  foreseen 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  that  a  period  must  arrive  when  the  Company 
would  be  constrained  to  assume  a  political  character,  and  become,  as  he 
expresses  it, ''  nabobs  in  fact,  if  not  in  name."  That  critical  period  had 
now  arrived ;  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire  was  now  laid,  and  the 
goodly  superstructure  is  attributable  to  the  foresight,  the  skill,  and  the 
prudence  of  Clive. 

From  the  period  of  the  capture  of  Chandernagore,  (says  Sir  John  Malcolm), 
till  Meer  Jaffier  was  established  upon  the  throne,  Clive  was  unaided  in  the  great 
and  difficult  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  rested  solely  upon  his  own  judg- 
<meDt,  which  in  almost  all  cases  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  associated. 

Admiral  Watson,  though  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  any  participation 
in  the  enterprise,  stated  honestly  and  decidedly  his  doubts  of  its  success.  The 
Select  Committee  of  Calcutta  threw  off  all  responsibility.  Thus  unaided  and 
alone,  Clive  had  to  counteract  treachery,  to  stimulate  timidity  into  action, 
and  when  the  period  arrived,  openly  and  boldly  to  confront  danger.  He  was, 
throughout  this  arduous  labour,  supported  by  the  conviction,  that  the  end  he 
sought  was  indispensable  to  the  interests,  and  indeed  to  the  safety,  of  the 
government  he  served,  and  that  the  means  he  employed  were  the  only  ones 
by  which  it  would  be  accomplished.  With  this  conviction,  he  proceeded 
towards  his  object  with  a  caution  and  firmness  that  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed. 

His  success  was  great  beyond  all  expectation ;  but  it  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  battle  of  Plassey.    It  was  not  the  result  of  that  action,  but 
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of  the  whole  series  of  his  measures,  and  of  the  operation  of  weU»iai4  f^kat 
carried  into  execution  by  the  same  wise  and  firm  mind  by  which  they  had  been 
formed. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  Clivebadto  contend  with,  at  thisjuncture, 
arose  from  disputes  in  the  army  as  to  the  division  of  the  prize-money,  the  mili- 
tary officers  being  disinclined  to  allow  the  navy  to  share.  The  eondiict  of 
Olive  was,  as  usual,  prompt  and  straightforward ;  his  letter  to  the  offoem 
exhibits  the  openness  and  decision  of  his  character ;  it  produced  aa  iuMwdii^ 
acknowledgment  of  error  on  their  part,  which  was  followed  by  a  retum  to 
friendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  Clive. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  career,  it  may  be  well  to 
exhibit  the  sentiments  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  upon  the  military  character  of  this 
extraordinary  personage,  which  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  stric- 
tures of  mere  professional  critics. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (he  observes),  that  throughoat  this  tventflil  period, 
the  military  operations  of  Clive  were  subordinate  to  hit  political  negodatieBa. 
But,  independent  of  this  fact,  which  placed  his  conduct  as  a  military  officer 
beyond  the  common  rules  of  judgment,  I  confess  that  I  have  little  fidth  in 
the  correctness  of  that  general  criticism,  which  refers  exclusively  to  the  num- 
bers and  quality  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  to  the  ground  upon  which  the 
conflict  was  decided.  Even  in  Europe,  where  the  character  of  the  troops  is 
known,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  banners  undoubted,  it  is  much  oftener  the 
genius  of  the  commander,  exercised  during  the  changing  moments  of  a  battle, 
than  the  best  preconcerted  plan,  which  decides  the  combat.  The  mere  tac- 
tician rests  entirely  on  his  plans;  if  they  fail,  he  is  lost:  but  the  eye  of  an 
able  leader  penetrates  the  mind  of  his  own  army  and  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  exciting  valour  to  extraordinary  effi>rts,  or  pressing  upon  faltering  oppo- 
nents, he  snatches  a  victory,  which  is  the  more  glorious  from  having  been 
gained  contrary  to  all  calculations  of  art.  In  India,  success  in  war  depends 
far  less  upon  plans  and  evolutions,  than  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  enemy's  force.  The  character  and  composition  of  the  incongmoua 
materials,  of  which  eastern  armies  are  formed,  have  already  been  explained. 
F^om  some  part  of  this  body  the  most  resolute  resistance  amy  be  eipected, 
from  their  attachment  to  their  chief.  Others,  probably  from  beiag  hikewarm 
in  the  cause,  and  discontented  with  their  leader,  require  only  a  pretext  to  flj. 
No  corps  places  confidence  in,  or  expects  support  from,  that  which  is  next  to 
it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  treachery,  or  any  aiafor* 
tune  or  misconduct  in  the  prince  under  whom  these  bands  are  for  the  moment 
united,  dissolves  the  whole.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  frequent  defeat  of 
large  armies  in  India  by  a  fow  disciplined  and  united  men.  Yet  the  armiet  tbas 
discomfited  contain  thousands  of  the  same  tribes  MkL  nations,  of  whom  a  fow 
hundreds  (when  attached  to  their  chids  and  loyal  to  tbe  eause  for  wbidi  they 
fought)  have  been  found  to  resist,  with  the  aid  of  very  slight  tlefoncea,  all  t4e 
efibrta  of  a  large  and  highly  disciplined  European  force. 

One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Clive's  conduct  has  been  arraigned  is,  tiie 
wealth  which  he  acquired  by  the  revolution  which  placed  Meer  Jaffier  on  the 
throne ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  that  wealth  was  obtained  in  a  dishonest  or 
even  an  equivocal  manner,  it  would  leave  a  stain  upon  his  character  whicli  his 
services,  splendid  as  they  were,  could  not  effaoe.     But  we^  have  already  said 
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cBMgh  vfioii  this  bead  to  exoolpate  bim  from  a  ebarge  wbicb  sprang^  in  tbe 
iral  iMiaaeey  froin  envy)  and  bis  present  biographer  has  folly  cleared  him 
from  any  imputation  upon  this  soore.     He  observes : 

His  acceptance  of  this  reward  (as  it  was  termed)  of  his  labours  and  success^ 
was  open  and  avowed ;  and  though  subsequently  made  the  subject  of  a  charge 
against  him,  we  do  not  find  diat  at  the  time  any  one  arraigned,  either  the 
aatouDt  of  tbe  donation,  or  the  principle  of  receiving  it.  The  fact  is,  that  at 
ibat  epoch  of  our  Indian  government,  tbe  public  officers  of  the  Company  had 
fcry  tinakad  salaries :  thdr  perquisites  and  advantages,  when  employed  on  civile 
DtUtary,  or  political  stations,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  had  been  enjoyed  by 
native  functionaries,  performing  tbe  duties  to  which  they,  in  times  of  conquest 
and  revolution,  had  succeeded.  These,  on  ordinary  occasions,  were  derived 
from  a  per-centage  on  particular  branches  of  revenue,  privileges  of  trade,  or 
presents  from  inferiors,  and  were  alwayit  considerable ;  but  when  such  events 
occurred  as  ncgociating  a  peace,  or  replacing  a  monarch  upon  a  throne,  the 
money,  gifts,  and  territorial  grants  to  the  chief  instruments  of  such  changes, 
t  Braited  only  by  tbe  oKMleration  of  one  party  and  the  ability  of  the  other. 


It  is  evident  that  Clive  did  not  imagine  that  he  violated  any  duty  or 
eogagements  in  accepting  these  presents.  He  made  no  secret  of  them,  or 
of  their  amount,  either  in  his  own  official  or  private  letters.  In  writing  to 
Mr.  Payne,*  he  says,  speaking  of  these  presents :  "  I  never  made  the  least 
secret  of  tbis  affiur,  but  always  thought  the  world  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  Ae  Nabob's  generosity.  If  I  had  been  disposed  to  grow  rich  by  receiv- 
hig  presents  from  any  other  hands  but  those  of  the  Nabob,  surely  no  one 
bad  ever  the  like  opportunity ;  but  there  is  not  that  man  living,  among  [the 
dafly  temptations  which  offered,  who  can  accuse  me  of  receiving  any  thing  of 
value  but  from  the  Nabob  himself.*'  But  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the 
Court  of  Directors  themselves,  in  their  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of 
Benga],t  fully  recognized  the  usage  of  receiving  presents  by  public  servants, 
and  added,  ''we  do  not  intend,  by  this,  to  break  in  upon  any  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  given  by  the  Nabob  to  particular  persons,  by  way  of  free 
gift  or  in  reward  of  their  services." 

Sir  John  Malcolm  has  related  a  remarkable  anecdote  on  this  head.  A 
gentleman  of  high  respectability,  who  had  filled  an  official  station  in  India,  stated 
tothe  present  Lord  Powis,  that,  it  being  known  that  he  was  on  personal  grounds 
discontented  with  his  father,  he  was  summoned,  in  1773,  as  a  witness  before 
tbe  Parhamentary  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Lord 
Clive,  and  be  added,  that  when  Governor  Johnstone,  in  the  committee, 
observed,  that  it  had  been  proved  that  his  Lordship  had  received  upwards 
of  ieiOO,000  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Lord  Clive  calmly  replied,  that  he 
bid  receiTed  a  much  larger  sum  ;  "  but,"  said  he,  *'  when  I  recollect  en- 
tering the  Nabob's  treasury  at  Moorshedabad,  with  heaps  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  these  crowned  with  jewels  (striking  his  hand  vio- 
lently on  his  head),  by  Crod,  at  this  moment,  do  I  sUnd  astonished  at  my 
own  moderation  !'* 

It  is  no  imputation  upon  the  judgment  of  Clive  that  Meer  Jaffier  was 

•  85UiD«amlMr«I757.  t  8Uj  Mttch,  175*. 
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soon  found  to  be  deficient  as  a  ruler.  Accident  bad  placed  bim  fofemtmt 
in  the  avenue  to  the  throne,  and  English  influence  was  not  yet  safficientlj 
strong  to  regulate,  at  it  does  at  present^  the  affiurs  of  native  durbars. 
M eer  Jaffier,  however,  had  one  redeeming  quality ;  he  was  gratefhl  to  the 
man  through  whose  instrumentality  he  had  been  placed  on  the  musnud. 

Clive's  departure  for  Calcutta  was  the  signal  for  dissention  at  the  court  of 
the  Nawab;  and  the  vizier  of  Oude,Suja-u-Dowlah,  threatened  his  frontier. 
Mr.  Scrailon  urged  Clive  to  return  to  Moorshedabad,  as  the  Nawab  bad 
evaded  compliance  with  several  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty, 
and  his  presence,  with  or  without  an  army,  appeared  the  only  means  of 
averting  ruin.  Olive's  answer  was  brief  and  decisive  :  *'  I  shall  maroh," 
said  he,  "  with  the  whole  army." 

He  accordingly  joined  the  Nawab,  and  conferred  with  him  on  the  state 
of  his  affairs.  His  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Direetors 
gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  condition  of  the  prince's  government,  and 
of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  settlement.  Clive  remarks  that  **  the  Nabob 
is  a  prince  of  little  capacity,  and  devoid  of  the  talent  of  gaining  tbe  love  and 
confidence  of  his  principal  officers ;  that  his  mismanagement  threw  Uie 
country  into  confusion,  and,  but  for  our  own  known  attachment  to  him,  he 
would  have  been  hurled  from  the  throne.''  He  states  his  determination  to 
procure  assignments  on  the  revenues  for  the  payment  of  the  money  still  ilae 
by  treaty,  which  would  render  the  Company  less  dependent  upon  tbe  prince 
and  his  ministers.  Clive  had  a  more  difficult  part  to  perform  in  tdjosting 
the  disputes  between  the  Nawab  and  his  subordinates,  especially  Ramnar- 
rain,  the  ruler  of  Patna,  a  Hindu  of  rank,  and  who  was  universally  loved 
and  respected.  His  negociations,  however,  were  suooea^l,  and  before 
he  quitted  Patna,  he  secured  the  monopoly  of  the  saltpetre  of  that  province 
for  the  Company. 

It  is  not  easy,  with  our  present  associations  and  prejudices,  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  Clive's  task  in  exercising  this  controlling  power  OTer  the 
Nawab.  *'  This  was  the  first  instance  in  Bengal  of  the  power  of  a  proud 
Mahommedan  sovereign  being  overshadowed  by  that  of  a  body  of  merchants, 
who,  before  this  great  change,  had  never  appeared  at  the  court  of  his  prede- 
cessors but  as  humble  supplicants,  endeavouring  to  obtain  commercial  privi- 
leges. Many  of  the  nobles  and  generals  by  whom  the  Nabob  was  surrounded 
had  been,  a  year  or  two  before,  courted  by  bribes  and  fiattery  to  pro- 
tect the  persons,  or  to  promote  the  trade,  of  the  very  English  agents  on  wboee 
pleasure  or  policy  their  fortune  and  character  now  depended.  To  add  to  tbe 
strong  and  rankling  feeling  which  such  a  change  must  have  excited,  the  Ma- 
hommedan prince  and  his  chiefs  found  themselves  deserted  by  the  wary  and 
pliant  Hindus,  who,  possessing  greater  foresight,  and  expecting  security  and 
advancement  from  the  change  of  masters,  were  ready,  on  tbe  first  alarm  of 
danger  to  their  life  or  property,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  English.'* 

There  was  an  accident  in  the  construction  of  the  English  authority  in 
India,  which,  though  complimentary  to  Clive,  was  a  source  of  danger.  Tbe 
natives,  struck  by  his  commanding  talents,  ascribed  every  jhiftg  to  him ;  ^^  they 
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oonidered  him  as  the  ezclasive  author  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
English  arms ;  and  with  his  life  many  expected  it  to  terminate.  The  ezis- 
lesoe  of  soch  sentiments  gave  probability  to  the  reports  of  plots  said  to  have 
been  formed,  both  at  Moorshedabad  and  at  Patna,  for  his  assassination ;  and 
be  was  warned  of  them  by  persons  who  deemed  their  information  authen- 
tic." 

On  Clive's  return  to  Calcutta,  a  mortification  awaited  him.  The  Court  of 
Directors  bad  received  his  letter,  expressing  his  hope  that  in  a  few  days  he 
fllAnld  take  his  passage  for  Madras,  and  accordingly  they  made  an  arrange- 
meat  for  the  government  of  Bengal,  in  which  Clive  was  excluded.  The  new 
coobMl,  however,  with  a  promptitude  which  did  as  much  credit  to  their  zeal  as 
to  the  talents  of  Colonel  Clive,  made  a  tender  of  the  presidentship  to  him. 
"  Your  being  named,"  they  say,  '*  as  head  of  the  General  Committee  (in 
the  letter  of  the  3d  of  August  last),  established  at  that  time  for  conducting 
tbe  Company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  your  eminent  services,  abilities,  and  merit, 
together  with  your  superior  weight  and  influence  with  the  present  soubab  and 
bk  officers,  are  matters  which  have  great  force  with  us  on  this  occasion ;  and 
ail  concur  in  pointing  at  you,  at  the  present,  as  best  able  to  render  our  honour- 
able employers  necessary  service  at  this  juncture,  till  they  shall  make  their 
further  pleasure  known  by  the  appointment  of  a  president  for  their  affairs 
here." 

This  disinterested  tender,  by  persons  of  all  parties,  some  of  them  not 
friendly  to  Clive,  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Mill, 
however,  observes,  that  it  evinced  ^'  disregard  and  contempt  for  the  judgment 
and  authority  of  their  superiors,"  but  which  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Directors  ever  felt  or  resented. 

Clive  was  much  hurt  at  this  apparent  mark  of  distrust :  but  he  ought  to 
have  recollected  (as  well  as  Mr.  Mill),  that  the  Directors  supposed  he  had 
returned  to  Madras ;  and  they  were,  besides,  totally  ignorant  of  the  events 
wlueh  had  so  entirely  altered  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal.  The  scheme  of 
government,  which  the  court  adopted  and  ordered, — that  of  nominating  a 
council  of  ten,  the  four  senior  members  of  which  were  to  preside  in  rota- 
tion, each  for  four  months, — is  characterized  by  8ir  John  Malcolm  as  an 
^  extraordinary  expedient,  which  was  no  doubt  the  crude  offspring  of  faction 
and  distrust."  But  he  seem^  to  have  overlooked  the  important  fact  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  the  consideration  that  the  alternate  presidency  of  the 
seoior  members,  for  a  short  period,  had  been  the  previous  course,  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  being  then  merely  of  a  mercantile  character,  and  conducted 
upon  mercantile  principles.  As  soon  as  tbe  home  authorities  were  aware  of 
the  real  state  of  the  facts,*  and  before  they  knew  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Bengal  council,  they  immediatelyt  appointed  CHve  sole  president  and  go- 
?emor  of  Fort  William.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman  of  the 
Court,  written  before  the  news  had  reached  them,^  clearly  shews  that  the 
Court  had  no  distrust  of  Clive,  and  were  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
services  be  bad  performed  previous  to  the  battle  of  Plassey.     Mr.  Payne 

♦  In  February,  175C. 
t  ah  March.  1758.  %  Hth  November.  IT^i-i^^^^T^ 
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states,  that  he  had  urged  upon  Mr.  Pitt  the  propriety  of  giving  Glive  higiier 
military  rank,  and  that  it  had  been  intended  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
confer  upon  him  some  mark  of  the  royal  favour ;  but  as  this  was  onaoeom- 
panied  by  a  suggestion  of  a  similar  honour  to  Admiral  Watson,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  by  the  Court  to  discourage  it.  Mr.  Payne  concludes  thus: 
^'  Be  assured,  sir,  I  shall  always  be  as  ready  to  propose  as  to  concur  in  any 
measure,  that  may  be  hereafter  thought  of,  to  do  you  honour  or  pleasure ; 
and  that  it  is  a  great  one  to  me  to  reflect,  that  your  attention  to  the  service 
you  are  engaged  in,  by  exposing  your  person  on  so  many  different  ooea- 
sions,  may  and  has  been  attended  not  only  with  the  honour  and  laurels  ikmS 
adorn  the  brow  of  a  conqueror,  but  with  some  more  solid  fruits  of  yoar 
labour ;  which  may  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  toils  that  precede 
victory  and  success/ 

The  ticklish  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal  and  in  the  Deccan  made  Clive  anx- 
ious, before  his  departure  for  Europe,  to  place  them  on  a  better  footing. 
He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Nawab  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Calcutta,  which 
be  thought  would  make  a  useful  impression  upon  both  friends  and  enemies. 
Colonel  Forde  was  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  fine  detachment,  and  Warren 
Hastings  was  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Scrafton  as  resident  at  the  coart  of 
Moorshedabad.  Nothing  (as  we  have  before  remarked)  affords  a  more 
decided  test  of  the  elevated  character  of  Clive  than  the  discernment  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  fit  persons  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect.  Warren 
Hastings  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  when  he  was  appointed  to  this 
arduous  and  responsible  situation,  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  task 
imposed  upon  him  of  upholding  the  authority  of  Roy  Dullub,  the  minister, 
in  opposition  to  that  prince's  secret  dislike  of  him. 

In  February  1760,  Clive  quitted  India. 

We  have  been  constrained,  in  reviewing  this  important  period  of  the 
history  of  CHve  and  of  British  India,  to  extend  our  observations  to  a  greater 
length  than  we  expected.  It  has  been  our  object  to  show,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  our  territorial  power  in  India  originated  from  the  foresight  and 
prudence  of  Clive ;  that  this  scheme  was  not  an  accident,  surprising  him  un- 
expectedly, or  happening  in  spite  of  his  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  but  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  design  to  convert  the  Company  into  lords  pararooont  of 
India,  it  being  really  an  event  compounded  of  both,  discerned  by  the 
master-mind  of  Clive  whilst  in  embryo,  and  brought  to  maturity  by  his  skill 
neither  sooner  nor  later  than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  that  his  character  in 
the  delicate  transactions  in  which  he  was  employed,  notwithstanding  temp- 
tations of  no  ordinary  kind,  stands  free  from  imputation,  and  that  his  em- 
ployers are  not  chargeable  with  conduct  towards  Clive,  which  would  either 
justify  su^ioioas  against  his  integrity,  or  imply  the  blackest  ingratitude  on 
their  part 
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CHINESE  ACCOUNT  OF  INDIA.' 

Teeo-cboo  (or  India)  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  latter  Hans ;  the  country 
wm  theo-called  the  Kingdom  of  Skm-ioo.^ 

Note  (f  the  Ckmete  Editor. 

Chaog-keeD,  when  first  sent  (B.C.  126)  into  Ta-hea  (or  Bactnaoa),  law  stems  of 
bsmboos,  as  in  the  Shoo  country  (modern  proviace  of  Sse-cbuen).  He  inquired  bow 
tbey  obtained  these  bamboos;  some  men  of  Ta-hea  replied :  *'  Our  merchants  procure 
ttiem  in  the  marketo  of  the  kingdom  of  Shin-too,  which  is  Teen-cboo.  Some  call  tbb 
kingdom  Mo-kea.to;f  others  name  it  Po-Io-mun  (country  of  the  brabmans);  it  b 
sitaated  to  the  south  of  the  Tsung.ling§  (or  Blue  Mountains),  distant  soma  thousands 
of  /^  to  the  south-east  of  the  TuS-diey  (Massagetae,  or  Indo- Scythians). 

Thn  country  is  about  30,000  square  U^  in  extent ;  it  is  divided  internally  into  fire 
Indies;  the  first  is  termed  Middle  or  Central  India;  the  second  Eastern  India;  the 
third  Southern  India  ;  the  fourth  Western  India ;  and  the  fifth  Northern  India.  Each 
of  these  divisions  of  the  territory  contains  several  thousands  of  le ;  and  fortified  cities, 
sorroiaided  with  walls,  and  towns  of  the  second  order,  are  placed  a  few  hundred  ^  apart. 

Southern  India  is  bounded  by  the  Great  Sea  (the  Gulf  of  Bengal);  Northern  India 
is  situated  opposite  to  the  Snowy  Mountains;**  on  the  four  sides,  there  are  mountains 
sloping  to  the  south,  and  a  valley  which  crosses  them  forms  the  gate  (or  entrance)  of  the 
kingdom.  Eastern  India  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Great  Sea,  as  well  as  by  Foo- 
nan  (Pegu}  and  Lin-e  (Siam),  which  are  separated  only  by  a  little  sea.  Western  India 
ac^tts  Ke-pin  (Cophenes)  and  Po-sze  (Persia)  ;tt  Central  India  is  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  four  other  divisions  of  India. 

All  these  kingdoms  bad  kings  in  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty.  There  is  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Tuen-too,  which  is  distant  from  Chang-gan||  9,800  /^;  it  is  2,800  le  from 
the  residence  of  the  Governor.general  of  the  Chinese  provinces  in  Central  A8ia.§§  To 
the  south  it  adjoins  the  Blue  Mountains ;  to  the  north  its  frontiers  are  contiguous  to  those 
of  the  Woo-sun. 

Tlo-sse-koo  has  stated  that  Yuen-too  is  no  other  than  Shin-too ;  and  Shin-too  is 
Teeo-cboo ;  there  u  no  difference  but  in  the  pronunciation  more  or  less  strong. 

From  the  kingdom  called  Kaou-foolt  of  the  Yu^che,  going  to  the  west  and 

•  Tnulated  from  the  Wan-hien-fhung4u9u,  or  *  Deep  ReMSXchet  into  Ancient  MooumentS}'  by 
Ms-twan-lin;  book  338,  fol.  14. 

t  In  SoMcrit    IM*^  ,  SbtdJai,  Hindustan. 

(  A  chain  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  Cariunere,  which  separates  Eastern  TurkeMao,  or  Little 
Bodaria,  foam  Great  Bucharia. 

I  M.  R^musat  has  giTeo  a  translation  of  Ma-twan-Un's  account  of  the  Yud-che  in  his  Nouv,  MOangta 
Ammt^  t.L  p.220. 

5  According  to  Dr.  Kelly  {Orient,  Metrol,,  p.  64),  900  te  are  equal  to  one  degree  of  the  meridian  - 
6»-lfi6  E.  miles ;  whence  30,000  le  will  gire  about  10,375  English  miles. 

••  Seuithan,  an  exact  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  16  H  IC^^  Himdiapa,  *  abode  of  snow/  or 

"^^^  I  6^  ICil^l  I  i.   Himdlagiri,  « mounlain  whereon  the  snow  rests.'     This  division  of 

India  most  include  the  modem  Cashmere,  the  description  of  which,  by  Masiidi,  the  Arabian  historian, 
coiacjdcs  ia  a  striking  manner  with  that  of  the  Chinoe  author:  "  The  lungdom  of  Cashmere,"  he 
Bays,  '*  which  forms  pan  of  India,  is  surrounded  with  very  high  mountains;  it  contains  a  prodigious 
Dumber  of  towns  and  villages ;  it  can  be  entered  only  by  a  single  pass,  which  is  closed  by  a  gate." 

H  See  for  an  account  of  these  countries  by  Ma-twan-lin,  the  translation  by  M.  R^musat,  Houv.  MA, 
AaiaUy  t.i.  p.  205  and  248. 

X^  Capital  of  the  Hans,  situated  in  Shen-se;  now  Sc-gan-foo. 

if  This  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Yucn-too  affords  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  thai 
^  Shin-too.  It  b  only  in  the  transcription  of  the  Sanscrit  word  SindhAt  the  name  of  the  Indus  and  of 
the  oxmuies  bathed  by  that  river,  that  there  is  a  slight  difperence.  The  proximity  of  the  Woo-sun, 
however,  suggests  that  Yuen-too  roust  comprehend  the  country  hi  which  modem  Badaksban  is  situated. 

^«;  The  (olknriDg  acoouat  of  this  kingdom  is  given  by  Ma-twan-lin  elsewhere  (b.  338,  f.  27) :  **  The 
Uifldom  of  Kaoo-fbo  was  known  in  t!ie  time  of  the  Hans.    It  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  great. 
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south,  as  far  as  the  Western  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean) ;  to  the  east,  as  far  » 
Pan-ke;  all  these  countries  form  the  territory  of  Shin-too.  It  has  a  number 
of  fortified  towns,  in  about  a  hundred,  commandants  reside.  There  are 
also  different  kingdoms ;  ten  of  them  have  kings.  There  b,  however,  Bttte 
difference  between  them,  and  the  whole  have  the  collective  denomination  of 
Shin- too. 

Note  of  the  Chineie  EdU<n: 

The  nmrmtive  of  Foo-nan  states :  «  The  kingdom  of  Sbe-wei  (Kapila)  belongs  to 
that  of  Kea-she*  in  India,  which  some  call  the  kingdom  of  Pbo-lo-nae,  and  othirre 
the  kingdom  of  Sze  (or)  Slie.pho-1o.na-sze. 

Choo-fa-wei,  in  bis  FHh-kuftike  (Memoir  on  the  kingdoms  of  Fiih,  or  Buddlia), 
states  that  the  kingdom  of  Pho-lo-nae  (or  Benares)  is  situated  1,480  le  south  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kea.wei-lo-wei  (or  Kapila).  In  the  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cliing-le 
by  She-f&,  it  is  said  :  "  Few  oxen  are  killed  in  this  kingdom ;  the  sheep  of  tbe  country 
are  black ;  their  horns,  which  are  8leuder  and  apart,  may  be  four  feet  long ;  one  is 
killed  about  every  ten  days,  but  if  any  of  these  sheep  happen  to  die  of  disease,  the 
inhabitenU  use  the  blood  of  bullocks.  These  animals  live  a  long  time;  the  people  of 
this  country  likewise  are  very  long-lived.  Their  kings  commonly  reign  a  bundred 
years,  and  the  bullocks  live  as  long  as  tbe  men.   This  kingdom  is  a  dependency  of  India. 

The  royal  residence  overlooks  the  river  H&ng  or  G&ng  (Gange8)t  which  some 
call  Kea-pTh-ie.     Here  is  situated  the  mountain  Ling-tseaou ;  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hoo-yu  country,  Ke-too-keu  :  it  is  a  green  rock,  the  head  (or 
summit)  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  bird  tteaou. 
Note  of  the  Chinese  Editor. 

Choo-f&-wei  says,  in  his  F%h'ktxf6  he,  that  this  mountain  is  situated  to  tbe  south  of 
Mo-keS-te,f  which  is  also  a  kingdom  dependent  on  India. 

At  the  periods  when  all  these  kingdoms  belonged  to  the  Yue-che,  the  latter 

Yue-che(Mattsgete).  It  is  likewise  a  connidcrable  slate.  Their  roannenrewmble  those  of  the  Inhabl- 
tnntfl  of  India,  and  they  are  gentle  and  humane.  They  carry  on  much  commerce.  India.  Co|>heMB»  and 
the  country  of  the  Ase,  are  three  kingdoms  which  are  conquered  bjfftree  and  lott  bv  tiwoXoMM.*  The 
latter  expressions  are  borrowed  from  the  Taou-Oh-king  of  Laou-tsse. 

•  q  \^\\  Kdsi  or  KdshU  *  splendid/  epithet  of  the  sacred  dty  of  Benans,  called  ^  <^U|  t1  I 
VafWMui  or  C|  ^U|  |^  J  Varandsi.  The  latter  denomination  b  represented  ss  ckitely  as  is  per- 
mitted by  the  monosyllahk  language  of  the  Chinese  (which  wants  the  arUculation  ra)  by  Pho-U>-na^  the 
Sanscrit^  o  having  lo  often  the  sound  of  ^  6,  that  they  are  not  distinguished  ftom  each  other  mBco-- 

gilf  writhig:  Sze  (or)  Sh&i^ho4o-na-ne  is  also  a  fisithful  transcript  of  ^  (q^U||^T  SH  Fatw- 
ndH,  '  the  holy,  the  fortunate  Benares.' 

t  In  Sanscrit  71*3*7  <?<i^*  (^  ^''^>  '<*  ncnA  writings,  bears  also  thename  of  CJjJM^ 
Kaptfo.  and  mote  commonly  C|^  (  ^  ^  Vf  |  Ai.  |  KapUadkdrd, 

t  ^^|Vf  Magadha,  the  southern  portkm  of  the  modem  Bahar. 

i  This  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  India  may  be  fixed  with  precision  by  means  of  Chinese  histo- 
rians ;  tad  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantsites  derivable  troia  the  study  of  the  writers  of  this  nadoo. 
Ma-twan-lia,  in  his  account  of  the  Great  Yufi-che,  or  Indo-Scythians  (book  338,  fol.  2),  states  that  the 
Chinese  general  Chang-kCen  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Yufi-che  by  the  emperor  Woo-te  (B.C. 
186),  and  that,  about  100  years  after,  a  prince  of  this  nation,  who  possessed  one  of  the  five  govetnmeats 
of  the  country  of  the  Dahse,  sul]»)ected  the  Getes  in  Cophenes,  and  that  TSen-choo,  or  India,  was  again 
subjugated  toy  the  Yue-cha.  This  other  conquest  of  India  by  the  Scythians  must  be  placed,  tbereftve. 
about  the  year  B.C.  26.  Ma-twan-Kn  adds,  that  these  Yu«-che,  havfaig  become  rich  and  powerful  Cby 
these  conquests),  remained  in  this  state  till  the  time  of  the  huter  Hans,  who  began  to  reign  A.D.  222.  it 
results  from  hence  that  the  Scythians  (or  Yufr<he)  must  have  been  masters  of  Western  India  from  about 
B.C.  26  till  A.D.  222.  that  is,  for  a  space  of  248  years.  The  first  invasion  of  India  by  the  YuC-che,  or 
Scythians,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Vicramidltya.  whose  celebrated  en,  which  beghta 
fifty-six  years  before  ours,  originated  from  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Scythian  artnies  by  this  Indian 
prince;  an  event  which  deserved  to  be  thus  immortalised.  See  Indfan  Algebra  by  Mr.  Colebrobke  (Pre- 
face, p.  43).  and  Lastten,  De  Pentapotamid  Indlcd  CommenMio,  p.  56.    The  first  of  these  teamed  In- 
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put  their  kings  to  death  and  substituted  military  chiefs.  They  enjoined  aU 
their  people  to  practije  the  doctrine  of  F&h-too  (Buddha) ;  not  to  kill  living 
creatures ;  to  abstain  from  wine ;  and  to  conform  entirely  to  the  manners  and 
euatoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  is  low  and  damp,  and  the 
temperature  very  hot.  This  kingdom  is  traversed  by  large  rivers;  the  people 
fight  upon  elephants;  they  are  of  a  feeble  constitution  compared  with  the 
Yu«-chc. 

The  emperor  Woo-te,  of  the  Hans  (B.C.  14S  to  87),  sent  an  expedition  of 
about  ten  persons,  by  the  west  and  south,  in  search  of  Shin-too.  All  informa- 
tion having  been  refused  to  the  persons  composing  this  expedition,  they  could 
not  reach  the  country.*  Under  Ho-te  (AJ).  89  to  106),  several  ambassadors 
from  that  country  came  to  offer  tribute.f  The  western  countries  (subjected 
to  the  Chinese)  then  revolted,  and  separated  from  the  empire. 

In  the  second  of  the  years  Yanrhe  of  Hwan-te  (A.D.  159)  strangers  often 
came  by  the  way  of  Jlh-nan  (*  south  of  the  sun ;'  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China), 
to  offer  presents. 

A  tradition  of  this  time  relates  that  the  emperor  Ming-te  (A  D.  68  to  76), 
having  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  man  of  gold,  very  large,  whose  bead  and  neck 
shone  with  prodigious  brightness,  interrogated  his  ministers  on  the  subject. 
One  of  them  told  him  that,  in  the  western  region  {te-fang^  was  a  spirit  (Mm), 
whose  name  was  Ffih ;  that  his  statue  was  six  feet  high,  and  his  colour  that  of 
gold.  The  emperor,  upon  this,  despatched  ambassadors  to  India  to  learn  the 
hiws  and  doctrine  of  Fiih,  and  to  bring  to  China  his  portrait  painted,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  statues.  The  king  of  Tsoo  (a  petty  feudatory  kingdom  of  China), 
named  Ying,  was  the  first  who  believed  in  this  false  doctrine  (of  Fiih);  hence 
it  was  that  other  persons  in  the  Middle  Empire  adopted  it. 

Thereupon,  Hwan>te  (A.D.  147  to  167)  imbibed  a  great  partiality  for  the 
4&SJI  (spirits  or  genii) ;  he  sacrificed  repeatedly  to  Fiih-too  and  to  Laou-tsze. 
The  people  of  China  gradually  adopted  (this  new  religion) :  its  followers  aug- 
mented greatly. 

In  the  time  of  the  How  and  Tsin  dynasties  (A.D.  $f  3  to  S80),  no  new  relation 
took  place  between  India  and  China;  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Woo 
djnasty,  that  the  king  of  Foo-nan,  named  Fan-ch&n,  sent  one  of  his  relations, 
named  Soo-wlh,  as  ambassador  to  India.  On  quitting  FooHian,  the  embassy 
returned  by  the  mouth  of  the  Taou-keaou-le,^  continuing  its  route  by  sea  in 
the  great  bay  (or  Gulfof  Martaban),in  a  north-westerly  direction ;  it  then  enter- 
ed the  bay  (of  Bengal),  which  they  crossed,  and  coasted  the  frontiers  of  several 
kmgdoms.  In  about  a  year,  it  was  able  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
India,  and  ascended  the  river  7>000  le^  when  it  arrived  at  its  destination.  The 
king  of  India,  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  strangers,  exclaimed :  **  the  sea- 
coast  is  very  far  off*;  how  could  these  men  get  here  ?**    He  commanded  that 

dimiits,  ftom  whom  wtart  wiieof  dq-Winglntonntioii,  whcngvariie  art  mgiged  in  Uw  inTHrtigatton 
of  a  great  philologiGal*  idantlflc,  and  philoaophkal  qucitloo*  reipecting  India,  cites  an  andant  acho* 
Uatton  Varftba  MOUra,  who  thiu  explaim  the  word  **  mAw"  employed  by  this  aUrooomer  to  denote  the 
Samvaten:  «*  epoch  when  the  barbarian  liinfi  named  9aka  (the  Sac»)  were  defeated  by  Ylcnuni- 
dftya." 

•  Thk  nme  emperor  gained  some  trifling  particulars  respecting  Shin-too,  or  India,  by  his  general 
Chang-4bEeo,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  YiU^^he.  whiA  are  preserved  by  the  historian  Sae-ma-tseen,  in 
his  S3«4ee  (book  183,  fols.6and7)>  where  it  is  stated  that  Shin-too  is  situated  to  Uie  cast  of  Ta-hea,  the 
capiUl  of  which  was  the  dty  of  Lan-she. 

t  At  thU  period,  Chhia  was  still  considered  as  Uie  paramount  sUte  of  all  the  half-dvUised  nations 
Inhabiting  Central  Asia.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  chiefs  of  InJia  sul^ect  to  the  Yuf - 
die,  or  Sqrthlaus,  should  have  thought  of  sending  ambtsMdors  to  Chiua,  in  search  of  means  of  do- 
Uvering  their  country  from  barbarians,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  ChlncM  armies,  which  could  oblige  thdr  revested 
•ttt^ects  to  I  etui  n  to  their  duty.    Thus  we  may  easily  explain  facts  aitparently  so  improbable. 

X  Th«  ifMwaddy,  in  the  Burman  empire.  '        ^  .  ^ 
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the  ambassadors  should  be  shown  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  this 
view,  he  appointed  as  guides  to  attend  him,  two  strangers  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Chinese,*  and  he  supplied  Soo-wTb  (the  ambassador)  with  provisions  for  his 
jo«mey  and  presents  for  Fan-ch&n,  king  of  Foo-nan,  consisting  of  Scythian 
horses,  and  four  pieces  of  valuable  woollen  8tuii&.f 

During  this  time,  the  Woo  dynasty  t  despatched  an  officer  of  the  second  raok, 
named  Kang-tae,  as  ambassador  to  Foo-nan,  where  he  saw  foreign  guides  of 
the  same  nation  as  the  Chinese.  To  all  the  questions  he  put  to  them,  concern, 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  they  answered  him  as  fol- 
lows :  **  The  doctrine  of  F&h  is  that  which  is  in  vogue  in  this  kingdom.  The 
population  is  very  numerous;  the  soil  rich  and  fertile.  The  king  who  rules 
here  has  the  title  of  Maou-lun  ;$  the  suburbs  of  the  fortified  city  ia  which  be 
resided  are  watered  by  rivulets,  which  flow  on  all  sides,  and  fill  the  deep 
ditches  surrounding  the  city.  Below  it  flows  the  great  river  (the  Ganges).  All 
the  palaces  are  covered  with  sculptured  inscriptions,  and  other  ornaments  in 
relief.  A  winding  street  forms  a  market,  a  U  in  length.  The  dwelling-houses 
have  several  3torie8.||  Bells  and  drums  are  their  instruments  of  music,  and 
the  dress  of  the  people  is  adorned  with  fragrant  flowers.  They  travel  by  land 
and  by  water;  their  commercial  transactions  are  considerable,  in  jewels  and 
other  valuable  articles  of  luxury,  and  every  thing  which  the  heart  can  desire  is 
procurable  here.  On  every  side,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  you  behold  only 
agreeable  and  seductive  objects ;  the  houses  are  overshadowed  by  foliage,  and 
cooled  by  the  motion  of  waters  of  all  kinds.  There  are  sixteen  great  king- 
doms which  are  remote  from  India;  some  distant  2,000  le  ;  others  3,000.  All 
these  kingdoms  honour  and  respect  India,  which  they  regard  as  placed  between 
heaven  and  earth." 

The  fifth  of  the  years  yuen-kea  of  W&n-te,  of  the  Sungs  (AJ).  428),  the 
king  of  the  kingdom  of  Kea-pTh-le  (Kapila)  in  India,  named  YuS-gae  ('  beloved 
of  the  moon't),  sent  an  ambassador  to  him  to  present  him  with  letters  of  sub- 
mission {peaou\  and  to  offer  diamonds,  valuable  rings,  bracelets,  aa  well  as 
other  ornaments  of  worked  gold,  and  two  parrots,  one  red  and  the  other  white. 

The  second  of  the  years  tae^he  of  Ming-te  (A.D.  406),  an  ambassador  came 
to  ofier  tribute.  Thb  ambassador  bad  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army. 

Note  qf  the  Chinese  Editor, 

The  eighteenth  of  the  yesrt  yuen-kea  (A.  D.  441),  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  Soo- 
mo-le  sent  an  ambaBsador  to  offer  the  products  of  his  country.  The  second  of  the  yean 
heaoU'kKent  of  the  emperor  Heaou-woo  (A.D.  455),   the  king  of  the  kingdom  of 

•  Literally:  "in  amnqoenoe,  as  attendaota  or  guides  (he  had  giTen  to  him)  two  men,  foidgnen.  of 
the  same  spedes  as  the  Sung."  By  Sun^jin,  *  men  of  Sung.'  Ma-twan-lin  destgnatfs  the  ChtaMse,  who 
ware  so  called  in  his  timet  he  wrote  ^under  the  Sung  dynasty,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 


tory.    The  sense  which  pm  cMn  has  Kceived  is  that  which  it  bears  in  the  t*hnneology  of  the  Le^, 
cited  by  the  dictionary  of  Kang-be,  In  explaining  this  character. 


E9aE 


t  One  of  the  three  dynasties  which  reigned  simultaneously  over  three  divuioos  of  the  Chinese  empire : 
it  subsisted  ftom  A.D.  228  to  280.  -_.---._----. 

{  This  title  must  be  the  Chinese  transcription  of  i^^  I  4  0|  Mahdrana;  thcrecanbenodoulAiB 

respect  to  the  first  syllable,  maha  (in  cooiposition)  *  great  */  but  the  Sanscrit  word  reprented  by  iun  (or 
run,  ran)  n  less  certain.  At  all  events,  this  must  be  a  king  of  India  whose  reign  corresponded  with  thb 
dat£.  between  A.D.  228 and  280. 

I  TiiJs  ia  the  case  at  Benares,  where  many  of  the  heu8e»  have  seven  or  eight  stories ;  and  the  name- 
rout  temples  and  public  edifices  are  covered  with  sculptiurcs  and  has  reliefs. 

K  In  Sanscrit,  Chandrakdntat  *  well-beloved  of  the  moon,'  a  name  alio  given  to  a  precious  stone ;  or 
rattier  it  would  be  Chandrananda,  *  Joy  or  delight  of  the  moon,'  cited  in  the  fifth  tabic  of  the  Jyesn 
Akberi,  at  the  history  of  Cashmere.  .  ^ 
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JLin-lo-k*  sent  a  superior  officer  to  offer  gold  coio  and  precious  tases.  On  the  first  of 
the  jean  ytitn-wei,  of  Fet-te  ( A.D.  473),  tbe  kingdom  of  Pbo-le  (?)  sent  an  ambas- 
aador  to  offer  tribute.     All  these  kingdoms  practised  tbe  doctrine  of  FQb. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  years  ieen-keen  of  the  dynasty  Leang  (A.D.  50S), 
the  king  of  India,  named  Keu-to,  sent  his  great  officer,  named  Choo-4o-ta,  to 
present  letters  of  submission,  and  to  offer  vases  of  crystal,  perfumes  of  all 
sorts,  precious  talismans,  and  other  articles  of  this  kind. 

This  kingdom  (India)  is  traversed  by  great  rivers.f  The  spring  or  source, 
Siii-taou,:^  issues  from  mount  Kw&n-Iuu  ;§  its  waters  then  divide  into  five 
streams,  and  form  what  are  termed  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  {ming  GUng 
sAwvy),  Their  waters  are  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  at  the  bottom  of  their  bed 
tfiey  deposit  a  real  salt,  the  colour  of  which  is  as  white  as  that  of  the  essence 
of  the  water  {thumy  tsing). 

In  the  time  of  Seuen-woo,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  latter  Wei  (A.D.  500  to 
SI 6),  South  India  sent  an  ambassador  to  offer  as  presents  some  horses  of  a 
Giie  breed.  This  ambassador  stated  that  the  kingdom  produced  lions,  leopards, 
panthers,  camels,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants ;  that  there  was  a  species  of  pearl 
there,  called  ho-tiCf  similar  to  talc  (yim-moo),  the  colour  of  which  was  yellowish 
red  (Ue,  *  reddish  blue ') ;  if  it  is  divided,  it  disperses  like  the  wings  of  the 
cridtet;  if  it  is  heaped  up,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  compact,  like 
threads  of  silk  strongly  woven.  There  were  diamonds  resembling  amethysts 
(tse-ikfh-ying).  When  purified  a  hundred  times  in  the  fire,  without  melting, 
this  diamond  is  used  to  cut  jasper  {t/u  stone).  There  were  also  tortoiseshell 
(tae^mei)^  gold  {kin\  copper  {tung\  iron  (/e^,  lead  {yuen),  tin  {sefh),  fine  mus- 
lins embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  ;||  there  are  also  a  variety  of  odoriferous 
plants,  yHh-kin^  sugar-canes,  and  all  kinds  of  products ;  honey-bread  (or  solid 
honey t))  pepper,  ginger,  and  black  salt. 

On  the  west,  India  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  by  sea  with  Ta- 
t^  (the  Roman  empire),  the  An-se  (or  Asse,  Syrians) ;  some  of  the  Indians 
come  as  far  as  Foo-nan  and  Keaou-che  (Tonquin)  to  traffic  in  coral  necklaces 
and  pearls  of  inferior  quality  (or  which  only  resemble  pearls— «an-A:an).  These 
merchants  are  accustomed  to  dispense  with  books  of  accounts  (in  their  commer- 

•  The  GatkUuri  of  Hsrodotus  snd  Strsbo ?    In  Ssnscrit  3J^t|  [ ^   Candharl,  or  J|rV<|T 


\  <*  Kw^f  lin  ta  kemg,**  literally,  *  the  kingdom  cnrerlooks  great  riven.' 

%  TheK  curioiM  dcC^b,  the  exactitude  of  which  may  excite  surprite,  prove  that  the  Chineie  hlito> 
riajM  were  better  Informed  than  might  be  expected  of  facts  and  drcumttancek  concerning  Central  and 
Wert£m  Asia.  We  Are  indebted  to  Mr.  Colebrooke  for  tbe  means  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  the 
Chinese  writer.    In  Csct,  the  Chinese  words  Sin^tatm  are  but  the  transcription  of  the  Sanscrit  word 

^  jri  I  SUdt  the  name  of  one  of  the  sooroes  of  the  Ganges.    In  a  memoir  on  the  sources  of  this 

river*  this  lUnstrious  and  profound  Indian  scholar  dtes  the  foUowing  passage  fhxn  the  astronomer 
Bhiskara  .\ch4rya :  '*  The  holy  stream  which  escapes  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  descends  from  the  abode 
of  Vbhnu  on  Mount  Mem  (the  Kwta-lun),  whence  It  divides  into  four  currents,  and  passbig  through 
tbe  air,  it  readies  the  lakes  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  sustain  them.  Under  the  name  of 
md^  this  river  Joins  the  BhadrAswa ;  as  the  Alakanandd,  it  enters  Bharatavarsha  (Hindoetan);  as  the 
Chadcthu»  it  proceeds  to  Ketumala,  and  as  the  Bhadra,  it  goes  to  the  Kuru  of  the*noxtiu'*-^iddhdrUa' 
SU'&mani  s  Bhavana-KoiiM^  37  and  38. 

}  Mount  Meru.  *'  The  Hindus  say  that  the  Ganges  falls  from  heaven  upon  its  summit,  and  thence 
descends  in  four  currents;  the  southern  branch  is  the  Ganges  of  India;  tbd  northern  branch,  which 
flows  into  Turkey,  b  the  Bhadras4md ;  the  eastern  toanch  is  the  SitA,  and  the  western  is  the  Chakshu, 
or  Oxos.**— Watson,  SansCTit  Diet.,  2d  edit.,  art.  UerUt    The  name  Meru  is  the  Mt^o;  of  the  Greeks. 

I  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  flnc  brocades,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  for  which  Benares  is  still 
aoedebrated,  which  continue  to  constitute  an  extensive  article  of  commerce  throughout  India,  and  which 
European  induitry,  however  successful  its  efforts  to  imitate  the  products  of  the  East,  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  rivaL 

fl  SMfc-fl«NA,  •  stone-honcy.-  C^  c^t^rAo 
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cial  transactions).  Teeth  (elephants'  or  rhinoceros*  ?)  and  shells  form  their 
articles  of  exchange.  They  have  men  very  skilful  in  magical  arts.*  The 
greatest  mark  of  respect  which  a  wife  can  show  towards  her  husband  is  to  kiss 
his  feet  and  embrace  his  knees :  this  b  the  most  energetic  and  persuasive 
demonstration  of  the  interior  sentiments,  in  their  houses,  they  have  youi^ 
girls  who  dance  and  sing  with  much  skiil.f  Their  king  and  his  roinistera  (^ 
cAt'n,  ministers  about  the  sovereign)  have  a  vast  number  of  silk  dresses  and 
fine  woollen  fabrics.  He  dresses  his  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head{  (like  the 
Chinese  women),  and  the  rest  of  the  hair  he  cuts,  to  make  it  short.  Married 
men  also  cut  their  hair,  and  pierce  their  ears,  to  hang  valuable  rings  in  them. 
The  general  practice  is  to  walk  on  foot.  The  colour  of  their  dress  is  mostly 
white.  The  Indians  are  timid  in  battle ;  their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrows, 
and  shield  ;  they  have  also  (like  the  Chinese)  flying  or  winged  ladders  ^  and, 
according  as  the  ground  will  permit,  they  follow  the  rules  of  the  wooden  oxen 
and  roUififf  hones.)^  They  have  a  written  character  and  a  literature,  and  they 
are  well  versed  in  astronomy  or  the  science  of  the  heavens,  in  that  of  numbers, 
and  in  astrology.  All  the  men  study  the  instructive  books  denominated  Seih- 
than,  written  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  pei^to,  intended  to  preserve  a  record  of 
thiogs.f 

Yang-te,  of  the  Suy  dynasty  (A.D.  605  to  616),  wishing  to  know  the  western 
countries  (Se-yu),  sent  Pei-too  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Se-fan  (ancient  Tibet).  This  envoy  traversed  many  countries, 
but  did  not  penetrate  to  India,  believing  that  the  emperor  had  some  animosity 
against  the  king  of  this  country,  whose  family  was  of  the  race  of  Ke-le-he;,  or 
Cha-Je  :**  at  this  period,  there  were  no  troubles,  no  revolts  in  bis  kingdom. 

The  grain  sowed  in  the  marshy  soils  ripens  four  tiroes  a  year.ff  The  barl^, 
which  grows  the  highest,  exceeds  the  height  of  a  cameU  The  womea  wear 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  on  their  head,  and  necklaces  of  pearls.  The 
dead  are  burnt^  and  the  ashes  of  their  bodies  are  collected  and  deposited  in  a 
place  set  apart ;  or  they  throw  them  into  a  waste  spot,  and  sometimes  cast 

t  These  are,  no  doubt,  thenautch-girU. 

%  To  fonn  the  ^rTT  •^^'    ^^  ^^  laws  of  Menu,  book  iL  v.  tl9,  dec 

{  Fete;  Uib  is  a  scaling-ladder,  of  which  a  representation  may  be  seen  in  the  ilit  Jfitttaarf  Chunit, 
figs.  48  and  49. 
I  Jtfd/^mraou,  and  teto-ma.    These  are  madiines  of  war,  of  which  we  know  not  the  fbnn. 
%  Tlie  following  is  Uie  Chinese  text  of  this  important  passage :— 

The  two  Chinese  diaiactenTtV   ^^^eeHh-ihan  are  atranscriptkm  of  the  Sanscrit  word  I  tf  "^  |  U| 

SiddhdtUa,  which  signifies '  established  truth,'  '  demonstrable  oondmk»,'  and  whkh  forma  the  titles  of 
many  scientific  books,  as  the  Mryo-^ldAdfita,  a  celebrated  treatise  on  astronomy;  the  Btoktma  SMr- 


M^ 


hinta  t  the  SMdUnto  KawnvdU  &c    The  leaves  of  trees,    Pp  '^^  Jwi-M»  are  the  Uat,  on  whidi 

most  of  the  Sanscrit  MSS.  are  written,  especially  those  in  Telinga characters  which  come  from  SootboB 

India.    Peuto  may  be  the  transcription  of  i^  |f1   l^o*  '  y^low,'  or  mr|Cf|  pUdka,  the Sbbs 

crit  name  of  the  aloe,  the  leaves  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  indicated  by  the  ChJaese 
author,  especially  for  writing  traced  with  a  style.  ^>^ ^^ 

••  That  is,  the  royal  and  mUitary  caste  of  Kshatriyas  j  S^TtW^^TTm^  Kehattrigajdii, 

f  t  Toou, '  grain  that  U  planted  amongst  water ;  Uie  paddy  of  the  souUiern  jngloas.'— MmiiMi'f  DScf 
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tbem  iato  a  river :  in  this  manner,  funeral  ceremonies  with  cakes  of  flesh  of 
birds,  wild  ammals,  fish  and  tortoises,  are  dispensed  with. 

Those  who  excite  revolts  and  foment  rebellions  are  punished  with  death; 
slight  crimes  are  expiated  by  money.  A  person  who  has  no  filial  duty  (or  fails 
in  duly  towards  his  parents),  suffers  mutilation  of  hands,  feet,  nose,  ears,  and 
ia  exiled  beyond  the  fironUers.  There  is  a  written  character  and  a  literature 
(in  this  country) ;  the  study  of  astronomical  sciences  has  made  great  progress 
there;  there  are  astronomical  books  in  the  Fan  (or  Sanscrit)  language ;  leaves 
of  the  j90t-<o  are  used  to  preserve  a  record  of  things.* 

There  is  a  spot  in  this  kingdom,  where  are  said  to  be,  and  where  are 
pcMDted  out,  andent  vestiges  of  the  foot  of  F&h  (or  Buddha) ;  in  their  creed, 
the  followers  of  this  religion  affirm  that  these  vestiges  of  Buddha  really  exist. 
They  relate  that,  by  carefully  reciting  certain  prayers,  they  may  acquire  the 
shape  of  dragons,  and  rise  into  the  clouds. 

In  the  years  woo  tik,  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (A.D.  618  to  627)»  there  were 
great  troobles  in  the  kingdom.  The  king,  She-lo-ye-to,f  made  war  and  fought 
battles  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  elephants  were  not  unsaddled 
in  their  rapid  marches;  the  soldiers  quitted  not  their  shields,  because  this  king 
had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  four  Indias  under  his  rule.  AH  the  pro- 
vinces which  faced  the  north  submitted  to  him. 

At  this  same  period  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  a  zealous  follower  of  Ffih-too 
(Buddha),  sumamed  Heuen-chwang,  arrived  in  this  kingdom  (of  India.)  She- 
lo-ye-to  caused  him  to  enter  his  presence,  and  said  to  him :  **  Your  country 
has  produced  holy  (great)  men.  The  king  of  Tsin,^  who  has  routed  the 
amues  of  his  enemies,  ought  to  be  well  satisfied ;  he  may  be  compared  to  me; 
tell  oae  what  sort  of  man  he  is  ?"  Heuen-chwang  replied  by  vaunting  the  exploits 
of  Tae-tsung,  who  had  put  down  revolt  and  reduced  the  four  nations  of  barba- 
rians to  submission  to  him.  The  Indian  prince,  full  of  fire  and  energy,  was 
highly  satisfied  with  this  recital,  and  observed :  **  I  will  send  (an  embassy)  to 
the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  East." 

Id  fact,  in  the  15th  of  the  years  eking  kwan  (A.D.  642),  ambassadors  from 
4he  king  of  the  country  called  Mo-kea-to  (Magadha)  came  to  offer  books  to  the 
emperor  (Tae-tsung),  who  directed  that  an  officer  of  cavalry  of  inferior  rank, 
named  Leang-hwae-king,  should  go  at  a  prescribed  time  to  assure  the  (king  of 
India)  of  the  peace  and  harmony  which  subsisted  between  tbem.  She-Io-ye-to, 
surprised,  inquired  of  the  men  of  the  kingdom  (Indians),  saying :  '*  From  the 
time  of  antiquity  to  the  present  day,  have  ambassadors  from  Mo-ho*chin-tan$ 
come  into  our  kingdom  ?*'    They  all  replied :  *'  None  have  hitherto  come ; 

•  TbM  i>A  repedtkin  of  idiat  hat  been  before  Mid ;  but,  as  the  object  of  Ma-twan-Un  was  to  combine 
an  the  ancient  documents  and  aU  the  authorities  known  to  him*  which  couid  tend  to  esUbish  a  ftict,  we 
only  sea  in  this  afresh  proof  of  the  euctuea  of  the  various  Chinese  aocotmts.  Some  of  the  Sanscrit 
ssuunoanical  treatises  were  tnnslated  into  Chinese  under  the  Tang  dynasty. 

Bains  to  be  seen  whether  a  klnf  of  this  name  reigned  in  India  at  this  period. 

X  Tsin  is  the  name  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  over  China  ttom.  B.C.  249  to  909,  during  whidi  the 
Chinese  power  caused  it  to  be  known  for  die  first  time  in  Central  and  Western  Asia,  its  conquerts  being 
»^fnAmA  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Bengal,  in  the  reign  of  Tsin-she-hwangte,  the  celebrated  Burner  of 

thv  Books.    I'he  name  of  this  dynasty  has  formed  that  of  China »  in  Sanscrit  ^IM  China »  whkh 

oecnn  in  the  Laws  of  Menu,  book  x.  sL  44,  and  therefore  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  third  century  before 
oar  tf».  wliieh  may  be  easily  explained  in  referring  the  name  of  China  to  tbe  period  of  the  foundation  of 
the  irfaigiinm  of  Tsiu  in  the  westan  jprovince  of  Shen-se,  about  B.C.  lUOO. 

I  In  Smncrit.  Uahd-Chtm,  *  great  China  •,'  in  the  modem  dialects  of  In  ila,  MahA-Chinnivn,  *  the 
couatry  of  great  China.'  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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what  18  termed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Middle,  is  Mo-ho-cbin-taa,'*  Whereupon, 
the  king,  going  to  meet  the  ambassador,  bent  his  knee  in  token  of  obedience 
and  respect  (jiio-pae)  to  receive  the  letter  {chaou-thoo)  of  the  emperor  of  China, 
which  he  placed  on  the  top  of  his  head*  Ambassadors  (from  the  king  of  Magadba) 
came  again,*and  directly,  to  the  court.  An  imperial  order  directed  an  assistant 
of  the  department  of  war,  named  Le,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  letter  of 
submission  (brought  by  the  Indian  ambassadors),  and  to  make  a  report  upon 
it.  The  ministers  reconducted  the  ambassadors  without  the  city,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  in  the  capital  perfume  should  be  burnt  as  they  went  along. 

Sbe-lo-ye-to,  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  received,  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  east,  the  imperial  document  (chaou'shoo) ;  he  again  sent  a  present  of  pearls 
of  fire  (Ao-cAoo),  yiUi-kin  plants,  and  the  tree  poo-te* 

The  22d  year,  of  the  same  period  (i.e.  A.D.  648),  the  emperor  of  China  sent 
a  superior  officer,  named  Wang-heuen-tse,  as  ambassador  into  this  kingdom  (of 
Magadha),  in  order  that  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  bad 
been  difRised  in  that  country,  should  have  a  protector  and  representative  there. 
But  before  his  arrival,  She-lo-ye-to  was  dead ;  the  people  of  the  kingdom  had 
revolted,  and  the  minister  (of  the  deceased  king),  named  Na-(bo-te-o-lo-na- 
shun,  had  taken  his  place.  He  sent  troops  to  oppose  the  entry  of  Heuen-tse 
(the  Chinese  ambassador) ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  latter  took  with 
him  some  tens  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  troops  (of  the  usurper),  but  coold 
not  vanquish  them,  and  his  little  force  was  exterminated;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  tribute  received  (by  the  Chinese  ambassadors)  in  the  different  kingdoms 
(he  had  visited)  was  taken.  Heuen-tse  retired  alone,  with  all  expedition,  to 
the  western  frontiers  of  Too-fen  (Tibet) ;  and  he  ordered  (keaou-^aou)  the 
ndghbouring  kingdoms  to  furnish  him  with  troops.f  Too-fan  sent  him  1,000 
armed  men ;  Ne£-po-Ioj:  furnished  7fiQQ  cavalry.  Heuen-tse,  after  oi^nizing 
his  force,  advanced  to  give  battle  as  far  as  the  city  of  Too-poo-ho*lo,$  which 
he  took  by  assault  in  three  days.  He  caused  3,000  persons  to  be  beheaded, 
and  10,000  were  drowned  in  the  river.  0-lo-na-shun  escaped  into  the  kingdom 
of  Wei.  He  there  rallied  his  dispersed  troops  and  returned  to  the  chaige. 
The  (Chinese)  general  made  him  prisoner,  with  1,000  men,  whom  he  beheaded. 
The  remainder  of  the  people  retired  with  the  king's  wives  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kan-to-wei. ||  The  humanity  of  the  Chinese  general  {tze^nyf  attacked 
them,  and  created  a  great  disorder  amongst  this  population.  He  likewise 
captured  the  concubines  and  children  of  the  king,  as  well  as  other  prisoners, 

*  The  words  poo-te  are  probably  the  tramcription  of  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Sanacrit*  perliipa  the  mta, 
a  sacred  tree  employed  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  of  which  mention  is  often  made  in  SauMrrit  poetry. 
What  confirms  this  conjecture  is  the  following  passage  in  Kang-he^s  dictionary,  under  the  dianctcr 
poo:  **  poo-te  is  the  name  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  lelngdom  of  Mo-kea-to  (Magadha).**  The  same 
dictionary  adds,  that  in  the  boolu  of  Ffih,  it  is  said,  **  Poo-te-sa-to  (Bodhisattva)  signifies  the  eaence 
of  what  is  manifest,  declared ;  by  abbreviation,  we  say  *  Poo-sa.' "  The  term  BodMmttva,  in  Sans- 
crit, signifies  literally,  '  truth  of  intelligence:'  it  is  the  name  given  to  certain  Buddhist  ptttiiazchs,  who 
have  raised  themselves  to  the  state  of  divine  sanctification. 

t  This  authoritative  demand,  if  it  be  not  introduced  here,  as  the  facts,  indeed,  show,  to  gratify 
Chinese  vanity,  would  denote  that,  at  Uiis  period,  Tibet  was  already  dependent  upon  the  Chinese 
cmiiirc  as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  Icingdoms. 

X  Nep41a,  or  Nepal :  see  the  accoimt  given  by  Ma-twan-Un  (book  335,  fol.  14),  In  the  translation  by 
M.  I^umusat,  Nouv.  Mil.  Agiat.,  U  i.  p.  193. 

§  Too  (the  first  character)  may  be  read  cha,  or  («a.  If  it  be  read  dut,  the  prooundatkn  of  tlie 
epoch  in  question,  Cha-poo-ho-io  would  be  an  exact  transcription  of  Champarmn,  a  dty  placed  by  Abial- 
Fazil  in  Oahar,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Magadlia,  and  probably  the  same  aa  Chopra,  on  the  Ganges, 
higher  up  than  Patna;  for  Chapra  is  but  a  variation  of  Champaran,  as  the  latter  is  likewise  of 
Chnmpnrarutirora, 

a  This  is  no  doubt  the  God&veri,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  to  the  eaatward  of  MasoU- 
patam. 

•:  The  humanity  Is.  at  the  least,  a  singular  expression  to  be  wed  in  theaeci|«mnaCaiioaa:  yel  the  text 
admit,  of  no  other  sense.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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HMD  aDd  women,  to  the  number  of  1 2,000,  besides  animals  of  all  kinds, 
aflMNinting  to  20,000.  He  subjected  580  cities  and  towns,  and  bis  power  grew 
io  formidable,  that  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  eastern  India,  named  She« 
keaoo-mo,*  sent  him  30,000  oxen  and  horses  to  feed  and  mount  his  army,  as 
wdl  aa  bows,  sabres,  precious  collars,  and  cords  of  silk.  The  kingdom  of 
Kea-md-loof  furnished  different  articles,  with  a  chart  of  the  country^  amongst 
which  was  a  portrait  of  Laou-tsze. 

Heuen-tse  took  with  him  O-lo-na-shun,  to  present  him  to  the  emperor  (as  a 
vanquished  enemy).  There  had  been  an  imperial  order,  which  prescribed  that 
the  ancestors  should  be  informed  hereof,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  them ;  and 
Heuen-tse  was  elevated,  at  the  court,  above  the  magistrates  (ta-foo)  of  all  ranks. 

In  his  travels,  the  Chinese  ambassador  had  encountered  a  doctor  named  Na- 
kMU'h-po-80-mei,$  who  told  him  that  he  was  200  years  old,  and  possessed  the 
recipe  of  immortidity.  The  emperor||  (having  learned  this  intelligence)  imme- 
diately quitted  the  hall  of  audience,  in  order  to  despatch  an  envoy  in  search  of 
the  philosophical  stone  (tan).  He  directed  the  president  of  the  ministry  of 
war  to  furnish  the  envoy  with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  provisions  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  journey.  This  envoy  traversed  **  the  world  "  on 
horseback,  to  collect  supernatural  drugs,  as  well  as  the  most  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary stones.  He  travelled  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Po-lo-mun  (Brah-^ 
BMOs),  in  the  country  called  the  Waters  of  Pan-cha-fa,t  which  (waters)  come 
from  the  midst  of  calcareous  rocks  {shih-kew,  '  stone-mortar,'  or  '  rock '), 
where  are  elephants  and  men  of  stone  to  guard  them.  The  waters  are  of 
seven  different  species ;  one  is  hot,  another  very  cold  (or  frozen,  Ung).  Plants 
and  wood  may  l>e  consumed  in  it ;  gold  and  steel  may  be  fused  in  it ;  and  a 
parson  who  dips  his  hand  into  it  will  have  it  entirely  burnt  off.  This  water  is 
poured  into  vases  by  means  of  skulls  of  camels,  which  turn  round.  There  is 
also  a  tree  there,  called  tsoo4ae-io,  the  leaves  of  which  are  like  varnish  or 
blacking.  It  grows  upon  the  top  of  scarped  and  desert  mountains.  Enor- 
mous serpents  guard  it ;  and  those  who  wander  in  the  neighbourhood  cannot 
approach  it.  A  person  who  wishes  to  gather  the  leaves  employs  different 
arrows  to  strike  the  branches  of  the  tree ;  the  leaves  then  fall.  A  multitude 
of  birds  also  take  the  leaves  into  their  beaks,  and  carry  them  a  great  way :  it 
is  necessary,  in  like  manner,  to  direct  arrows  against  them,  to  obtain  these 
leaves.    There  are  other  curiosities  in  this  country  of  the  same  kind. 

The  drug  (of  immortality)  could  not  be  found  or  verified  by  this  envoy,  who, 
being  recalled,  could  not  proceed  further,  and  returned  and  died  at  Chang-gan 
(the  capital). 

•Sri-komAn? 

t  This  kingdom  nnut  be  Uiat  of  KAms-riipft,  nMoUooed  la  th*  SuitCTit  Inacriptfcm  on  die  column  of 
Dhhabad,  and  which  formed  Um  wertera  part  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Aatem,  on  the  frontien  of  Tibet. 
TbeiyflablelHl  ii  well  repieeented  by  keat  aeiiuiitbym^  andni  by  Utot  the  lest  tyUehle  pe  it  not 
truMoibed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  it  a  general  law  of  tranecription  fkom  Santcrit  into  ChJnete, 
that  ttaetbort  d  thould  be  represented  in  the  latter  by  6, 

X  This  cnrloot  drcumtUnce  it  a  ground  for  thinking  (for  It  Is  not  a  mere  conjecture),  that  there  exist- 
ed.  and  perhaps  tUU  exist,  in  India,  naUve  geographical  charts  and  works  on  geography;  but  all  these 
tftidcs  must  hare  undergone  the  fate  of  the  royal  archives,  where  they  were  carefully  preserved  and  coo- 
aakd  from  the  eager  eyes  of  Cuiopean  conquerors. 

I  The  first  two  words  of  this  txansoiptioo  represent  faithfully  the  Sanscrit  word  ^\^  nara, '  man,' 

vUchcBtcnfatotfaecoroposltion  of  many  proper  names;  but  the  Santcrit  value  of  the  other  four  tylla- 
Ha  h  more  dfflknlt  to  determine. 

I  Tae^snng,  who  reigned  ftom  A.D.  6M  to  640. 

1  This  Is  a  very  exact  transcription  of  the  Persian  word  ,     »\^^'\j  Punjdbt  the  *  five  waters.*  or 

•  •        ¥ 

'tve  livers'  (ia  Sanscrit  Pmmdtananda),  which  is  the  designation  given  to  a  large  and  fertile  province  of 
laib.  The  taat  syllaUe/k,  tn  the  Chfaiese  transcrlpUon,  repraMnu  the  more  falthftilly  the  syllable  6b». 
kSMMMlias  the  foneiinanu  composing  it  are  two  labials  very  often  taken  one  for  the  other. 
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In  the  time  of  Kaou-tsung  (A.D.  650  to  684),  a  Loo-kea-ye-to,*  of  the 
country  of  Woo-cha,f  in  eastern  India,  canie  likewise  to  offer  homage  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor,  giving  himself  out  as  a  possessor  of  the  recipe  of  immor- 
tality,  and  as  being  able  to  transform  himself  into  lieutenant  general  of  armies. 

In  the  third  of  the  years  keenfungX  (A.D.  667),  the  Five  Indias  (or  five 
kingdoms  of  India)  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
years  Aroe-yu^  (A.D.  713  to  742),  an  ambassador  from  Central  India  proceeded 
three  times  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  southern  India,  and  came  only  once  to 
offer  birds  of  five  colours  that  could  talk.^  He  applied  for  aid  against  the  Ta* 
she'll  (or  Arabs)  and  the  Too-fan  (or  Tibetans),  offering  to  take  the  command  of 
the  auxiliary  troops.  The  Emperor  Heuen-tsung  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  713 
to  756)  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  general-in-chief.  The  Indian  ambas- 
sadors said  to  him  :  "  the  Fan  (or  Tibetan)  barbarians  are  captivated  only  by 
clothes  and  equipments.  Emperor  I  I  must  have  a  long,  silk,  embroidered 
robe,  a  leathern  belt  decorated  with  gold,  and  a  bag  in  the  shape  of  a  fish." 
All  these  articles  were  ordered  by  the  emperor. 

Northern  India  also  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  close  of  the  years  kanyuen  (about  A.D.  756),  the  bank  of  the  riyer 
iHo'lungf  the  Ganges  ?)  gave  way  and  disappeared. 

The  third  of  the  years  kwang-shun,  of  the  modem  Chows  (A.D.  953),  a  S&- 
munl  (priest  of  Buddha),  of  western  India,  with  several  priests  of  his  religion, 
representing  sixteen  different  tribes  or  nations  (of  India),  brought  tribute, 
amongst  which  were  some  horses  of  the  country. 

[The  conclusion  next  month, ^ 


^<*l^fH^ 


•  That  ii.  a  ^  l^M  H  iH  ^   I6k6^atika,  or  foUower  of  the  ftthditical  irstem  of  phlla«ipliy 

founded  by  ChinrUui,  entiUed  Ldkdtfota  (tee  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Eauy*  on  the  PhikMopby  of  the  Hin- 
dus). The  suflOx  ka,  which  forms  collective  names  in  Sanscrit,  is  represented  in  Chinese  by  the  dianctcr 
cA«,  which  serves  in  like  manner  to  form  adjectives  and  collecUve  names  in  Chinese. 

\  A  kingdom  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

4.  Tliere  is  an  error  here  in  the  text ;  the  years  kien-futtgmen  only  two,  666  and  667* 

{  These  were  of  course  parrots. 

I  Ta-*he,  *  great  eaters,'  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  designate  the  Arabs.  This  curious  pa«age 
throws  great  light  on  this  obscure  period  of  Indian  history,  and  oooftrms  a  fact  hitherto  scarcdy  noticed, 
but  which  has  been  asserted  by  two  Arabian  authors.  Almakin  and  Aliulfeda,  namely,  the  invaaioo  of 
India  by  the  Arabs  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight  century.  '  *  Mahomed  ben  Cattiro,"  says  the  former,  In 
his  history  of  the  Sarrasins,  **  took  India;  he  obtained  possesion  of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Slnd 
(Indus),  gave  battle  to  Dahar,  who  was  king  of  them,  vanquished  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  put  him 
to  death."  Tiie  other,  in  his  Musulman  Annals,  translated  by  Rei&ke,  says  :  "  Mahomed  ben  Casrim 
overrun  India  as  conqueror."  But  the  following  is  a  passage,  curious  in  another  respect,  concemii^  the 
same  feet;  It  is  taken  from  the  History  of  the  Empire  of  the  Khalifs,  translated  from  Tabari  (TuAidi 
edition),  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Reinaud :  **  Tliis  same  year,  87  A. D.  "09)  was 
gloriously  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  900,000  barbarians,  who  had  entered  the  country  of  the  Musulnums, 
commanded  by  Beghaboon,  nephew  of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  Miuubnans  confessed  that  they 
owed  this  imporUuit  vicuvy  to  the  protection  oi  God." 

%  This  Indian  title  is  more  ftoquenUy  written  Sha-rnvn  (with  diflteent  characters) ;  it  Is  a  doat  tnn- 
•cription  of  the  Sanscrit  Som^na. 
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NATIVE  IRREGULAR  HORSE. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  belonging  to  the  Bengal 
annjy  there  are  four  or  five  corps  of  what  are  denominated  *'  irregular  or 
local  horse."  These  form  a  separate  service  of  their  own,  and  bear,  with 
reference  to  the  regular  army,  the  same  affinity  as  our  English  yeomanry  corps 
to  the  standing  force  in  this  country  ;  with  this  distinction,  that  in  India  the 
local  horse  are  always  upon  duty.  The  embodying  of  these  corps  did  not 
originate  with  the  British  government.  On  our  entering  into  conflict  with  the 
di^rent  native  powers,  we  found  ourselves  upon  all  occasions  opposed  by 
shoals  of  flying  cavalry,  which  proved  more  formidable  than  might  have  been 
supposed  from  their  disorderly  and  disorganized  condition.  Regardless  of 
method,  and  observing  no  discipline,  these  men  with  wonderful  agility  skirted 
on  the  flanks  and  on  the  rear  of  their  opponents ;  and,  though  generally  a 
greater  source  of  annoyance  than  of  actual  mischief,  yet  they  at  times 
presented  no  despicable  front,  forming  a  serious  impediment  to  the  steady 
advance  of  our  forces,  and  at  all  times  harassing  the  march.  This  mode  of 
warfare  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  all  the  northern  race 
of  Indians.  In  Persia  and  iu  Bokhara,  we  find  the  foray  still  the  favourite 
system  of  military  tactics,  and  in  the  desert  we  are  told  that  the  Turcoman 
when  on  his  saddle  knows  neither  father  nor  mother.  The  Indian  horses  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  services  of  this  nature,  since  those  of  pure  native  breed 
will  endure  fatigue  which  would  prove  destruction  to  a  less  hardy  race.  For 
a  series  of  days  and  weeks,  they  have  been  known  to  carry  their  riders  with 
their  pauTich  itteehary  their  five  appointments,  a  distance  daily  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  A  horseman  in  India  does  not  consider  himself  complete  without  his 
five  appointments,  that  is  to  say,  his  sword,  his  matchlock,  his  shield,  his 
spear,  and  his  saddle.  The  constant  and  careful  grooming,  which  Indian 
horses  receive  from  native  owners,  enables  them  to  go  through  a  surprising 
degree  of  work  without  being  distressed  ;  the  moment  that  the  rider  dismounts, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  fatigue,  he  begins  to  rub  down  his  steed,  not  in  any 
slovenly  inefficient  manner,  but  by  a  regular  process  of  shampooing,  which, 
though  laborious  in  itself,  long  custom  has  rendered  easy,  and  which  soothes 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  wearied  limbs  of  the  jaded  animal,  soon  re- 
viving its  spirits,  and  enabling  it  to  eat  and  sleep  in  comfort.  This  duty  is 
performed  by  the  Mahratta  women  for  their  husbands,  and  the  horses 
anaccustomed  to  a  stable  thrive  as  well  (or  even  better)  at  their  picquet,  with  a 
scanty  allowance  of  fodder,  as  those  belonging  to  Europeans,  which,  though 
wdl  fed  and  not  so  much  worked,  are  left  to  lazy  servants,  who  content 
themselves  with  a  very  little  exertion. 

When  we  acquired  permanent  dominion  in  India,  we  adopted  the  favourite 
branch  of  service  amid  the  Patans  and  Mahrattas,  and  raised  eight  regiments 
of  native  irregular  horse,  each  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  men.  The 
command  was  given  to  a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  who  held  this  appoint- 
ment in  addition  to  his  company,  and  he  had  two  subalterns  associated  with 
him,  also  belonging  to  the  native  army,  one  acting  as  second  in  command  and 
the  other  as  adjutant,  the  medical  charge  being  given  to  an  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  establishment.  There  are,  therefore,  only  four  Europeans  attached  to 
each  of  these  regiments,  the  internal  economy  being  almost  entirely  left  to  the 
native  officers.  A  consolidated  allowance  is  granted  to  both  officers  and  men, 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  find  and  feed  tlieir  own  horses,  and  to  pur- 
chase their  appointments.     The  pay  of  a  common  trooper  is  twenty  rupees. 
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about  two  pounds  a-month ;  they  are  dressed  io  uniform^  which  howeTcr  < 
entirely  from  that  worn  by  European  soldiers,  or  natives  in  the  regular  service^ 
as  it  resembles  the  loose  flowery  robes  of  the  Persians ;  it  is  a  very  becomii^ 
costume,  consisting  of  a  long  vest,  in  some  regiments  yellow,  in  others  red,  a 
pair  of  trowsers  not  inconveniently  wide,  a  shawl  for  a  sash,  and  a  steel  casque 
or  a  high-pointed  cap.  In  latter  years,  the  number  of  these  regiments  has  been 
reduced  from  eight  to  five,  and  their  total  abolition  was  contemplated  asiid 
the  sweeping  measures  of  the  late  Governor-general.  Three  were  disbanded 
as  a  preliminary  step ;  but  the  urgent  and  universal  opposition  made  by  the 
local  officers  to  the  entire  reduction  of  so  useful  a  branch  of  the  service,  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  destruction,  and  for  once  in  his  life  induced  the  reigning 
viceroy  to  forego  his  intention  and  relinquish  a  favourite  project. 

The  soldiers  belonging  to  the  native  irregular  horse  are  principally  employed 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  acting  as  mounted  police,  in  which  capacity  they  go 
under  the  name  of  suwan  ;  they  are,  however,  occasionally  called  into  active 
service,  and  one  corps  distinguished  itself  in  a  very  honourable  manner 
throughout  the  Burmese  campaign.  Whenever  a  regiment  of  irregular  horse 
has  gone  into  the  field  with  the  army,  it  becomes  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  pension  list :  an  institution  which  the  native  soldier  regards 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  which  is  considered  by  him  to  emanate  from  the 
wisest  and  most  salutary  acts  of  the  government ;  he  feels  that  when  worn  out 
with  long  service  and  hard  duty,  there  is  an  asylum  left  for  him  whereio 
he  may  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  comfort,  not  thrown,  as  in 
the  service  of  his  native  princes,  like  a  broken  tool  away,  whenever  yeara  and 
infirmities  shall  have  prevented  him  from  the  performance  of  r^imental  duty. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  replace  the  irregular  horse  at  so  reasonable  a  rate, 
by  any  class  of  troops,  and  independent  of  their  services  in  time  of  war,  they 
afford  great  assistance  to  the  civil  power,  not  only  by  the  speedy  apprehension 
of  those  who  might  easily  evade  less  active  pursuers,  but  in  the  prevention  of 
crime.  It  is  well  known  that  many  are  deterred  from  committing  felonies,  by 
the  certainty  that  immediate  and  unerring  search  would  be  made  after  them  by 
the  suwars,  who  upon  all  occasions  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  Tigi* 
lance  and  their  fidelity  to  their  employers.  They  have  been  very  instrumental 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  total  extirpation  of  thuggy,  and  the  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  they  reach  the  scene  of  disturbance  occurring  in  distant  towns 
and  villages  of  a  district,  renders  them  exceedingly  efl[ective  upon  an  emei^genoe 
of  the  kind.  Small  detachments,  consisting  of  a  native  officer  and  a  few  men, 
do  duty  at  all  civil  stations,  and  these  are  increased  whenever  their  presence 
is  necessary.  Civilians  of  rank  were  allowed  the  attendance  of  four  suwars, 
and  to  the  curtailment  of  this  guard  of  honour,  the  melancholy  fiite  of  Mr. 
Frazer  has  been  attributed ;  he  went  abroad  without  a  sufficient  escort,  and 
having  only  one  mounted  attendant  with  him,  the  assassin  escaped  for  the  time. 
European  travellers,  whose  journey  lies  through  a  part  of  the  country  not 
immediately  under  the  British  government,  usually  ask  and  obtain  the  escort 
of  two  or  more  suwars ;  their  progress  then  becomes  easy,  and  when  encamped 
on  the  skirts  of  some  town  or  village,  there  are  few  more  amusing  sights  than 
that  afforded  by  the  airs  and  graces  exhibited  by  these  troopers.  Their  caps 
stuck  rakishly  on  one  side  of  their  heads,  and  their  weapons  displayed,  the 
younger  portion  will  swagger  down  the  streets  and  bazaars,  evidently  on  the 
look-out  for  homage  and  admiration,  shewing  by  thehr  appearance  and  manner 
that  they  are  not  persons  to  be  slighted  or  treated  with  disrespect  The  older 
warriors  cut  a  grim  figure  on  the  early  march,  or  in  the  cold  season,  with 
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sfaswli  folded  taibaii-wise  round  their  caps,  the  dark  flaKbing  eye  and  the  thick 
mooatadie  firiofing  a  hawk  nose,  peeping  out  beneath  the  cumbrous  envelope; 
^km  appearmnce  seldom  fails  to  create  a  sensation,  especially  in  any  remote 
pfaice,  and  the  traTellers  thus  accompanied  are  quite  certain  not  to  meet  any 
obstruction  or  incivility  upon  the  road. 

As  the  troopers  are  oftentimes  unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur- 
cbase  of  a  horse  fit  for  the  duty,  and  the  requisite  appointments  of  the  service* 
escfa,  thus  circumstanced,  enters  into  an  arrangement  with  his  officer,  who  pro- 
vides him  with  a  horse  and  trappings  for  half  his  allowance,  that  is,  ten  rupees 
a  mootb.  In  this  manner,  the  native  officers,  who  are  of  course  the  persons 
applied  to,  make  a  good  deal  of  money,  farming  out  their  cattle  to  considera- 
ble advantage.  Very  few  horses  are  to  be  found  in  these  corps,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  troopers  being  mounted  upon  mares.  It  is  not  from  pre- 
ference that  the  men  select  this  gender,  or  rather  tliat  the  native  officers,  who 
job  tbem  out,  provide  them  for  the  service,  since  it  is  notorious  that  mares  are 
unequal  to  the  performance  of  the  same  work  that  horses  can  do ;  but  they  are 
cheaper,  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  also  yield  the  proprietor  a  little  profit, 
which  he  gains  by  breeding  firom  them.  Besides  the  pony  race,  India  has  no 
fewer  than  eight  distinct  kinds  of  horses,  though  the  better  sort  are  not  often 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  local  regiments.    First,  the  Arab, 

**  Round  hoofed,  short  jointed. 

Fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eyes,  small  head 

And  nostrils  wide ; 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs, 

And  passing  strong ; 
Thick  mane,  thick  tail 

Broad  buttock,  tender  hide.'* 

Secondly,  the  stud  bred;  thirdly,  the  country;  fourthly,  the  northern,  or 
Caubol ;  fifthly,  the  Duknee;  sixthly,  the  Kattywar;  seventhly,  the  Toorkee; 
and  eighthly,  the  Turcoman,  and  Persian.  An  Arab  is  never  met  with  belong- 
ing to  natives  in  the  irregular  horse,  the  ranks  being  made  up  principally  from 
the  country  breed,  with  here  and  there  one  from  the  Duknee  sort.  From  the 
high  price  which  Arabian  horses  always  fetch  in  India,  none  but  those  who 
are  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  income  can  affi}rd  to  purchase  them ;  and  as 
the  native  gentlemen  of  India  prefer  the  breeds  of  their  own  country,  the  mar- 
ket for  these  beautiful  strangers  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Europeans. 
Batches,  as  they  are  called  in  Hindostan,  though  elsewhere,  string  is  the  more 
accepted  term,  from  one  to  two  hundred  in  a  batch,  pass  through  Hindoostan 
from  Bombay  annually,  and  the  arrival  of  these  importations  at  any  European 
station  creates  a  greater  sensation  than  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 
the  whole  community  during  the  season.  Every  vehicle  that  can  trundle,  and 
every  tat  that  has  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  are  put  into  requisition  to  convey  their 
owners  to  the  inspection.  There  are  few  men  who  do  not  make  pretensions 
to  judgment  in  horseflesh,  and  on  these  occasions  the  nods,  winks,  and  whis- 
perings of  the  knowing  ones  become  doubly  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated.  A 
due  mixture  of  boldness  and  caution  is  necessary  to  impress  the  bystander 
with  respect,  and  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  circle  as  an  authority, 
forms  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  in  India,  that  the  person  possessing 
it  would  disdain  to  barter  so  enviable  a  distinction  for  all  tlie  musty  honours 
the  bookworm  can  boast.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  great  many  of  the 
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horses  that  are  brought  to  India  as  Arabs,  are  of  a  very  mixed  breed  and  im» 
pure  pedigree  ;  others  again  shew  every  mark  of  the  highest  blood  and  the  most 
unimpeachable  descent,  and  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  and  pronounce 
upon  the  merits  of  the  whole,  is  the  ambition  of  all  who  belong  to  the  eques* 
trian  order,  or,  to  use  the  slang  phrase  most  in  request  throughout  our  Orien- 
tal possessions,  who  are  desirous  to  be  considered  "  varment"  As  a  general 
rule,  the  golden  chestnut,  and  the  silver  grey,  always  shew  high  blood,  a  sped* 
men  of  the  latter  brought  up  to  Agra,  in  1830,  was  valued  by  its  owner  at 
eight  thousand  rupees  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  out  of  the  whole  stud  or 
batch,  amounting  to  several  hundreds,  there  was  scarcely  one  which  cams 
within  reach  of  the  purses  of  the  young  men  of  the  station.  The  highest 
caste  Arab  seldom  exceeds  14-2  in  height.  It  has  been  stated,  as  the  opbion 
of  a  good  judge,  that  the  celebrated  horses  which  have  from  to  time  run  for 
the  great  Welter  stakes,  on  the  Calcutta  course,  such  as  Esterhazy,  Champion, 
Mandamus,  and  Godolphin,  are  not  descended  from  the  pure  blood  of  the 
desert.  Some  English  jockeys  have  endeavoured  to  lower  the  reputation  of 
the  Arab,  though  it  is  an  established  fact  in  India,  that  those  of  high  fiunily, 
in  stoutness  and  ability  to  run  on,  may  compete  with  any  breed ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  best  blood  on  the  English  turf  has  had  an  Arab  cross. 
Those  of  the  Nujeedee  breed  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  bear  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  The  valuable  qualities  of  the  Arab  are  fine  temper,  and 
great  bottom,  being  capable  of  enduring  more  fatigue  than  any  other  horse; 
but  he  is  a  sluggish  and  careless  roadster,  and  very  apt  to  trip  in  his  walk. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  vicious  Arab  horse :  but  when  this  happens,  he  is  an 
incarnate  fiend,  and  the  toil  of  breaking  him  in,  far  exceeds  any  pleasure  to 
be  gained  from  the  triumph.  There  are  few  sights,  even  to  those  who  are 
neither  judges,  nor  anxious  to  become  purchasers,  more  interesting  than  the 
encampment  of  an  Arab  or  other  native  dealer.  The  merchant  himself  is 
domiciled  in  one  or  two  small  low  white  tents,  handsome  of  their  kind,  aod 
ornamented  with  scarlet  bordering;  he  always  chooses  some  picturesque  spot, 
shaded  by  trees,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  the  horses  picketed  under 
the  spreading  foliage,  form,  with  their  attendant  grooms,  groupes  of  the  most 
striking  description. 

The  second  kind  are  called  stud  horses.  The  government  of  India,  findii^ 
that  they  were  dependant  upon  the  countries  north  of  the  Punjaub  for  their 
supply  of  horses,  felt  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  powerful  ruler  of  those 
states,  Runjeet  Singh,  this  source  would  be  completely  cut  off.  Moreover, 
the  horses  that  did  reach  the  frontier  were  of  a  very  vicious  and  inferior  kind, 
the  maharaja's  officers  having  the  first  choice.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  establish  two  or  three  breeding  studs;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  some  of  the  more  thorough-bred  English  horses  have  been  imported. 
The  stud  colts  are  generally  well  tempered,  but  they  are  oftentimes  leggy, 
without  carcase,  or  strength  of  limb  proportioned  to  their  height;  this,  per- 
haps, is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  horses  hitherto  chosen  for  the  Indian 
stud  having  been  selected  more  from  their  cacing  qualities,  than  for  sire  and 
symmetry ;  the  horses  reared  at  the  stud,  however,  are  shewy  animals,  sure- 
footed, and  have  remarkably  fine  paces.  In  acconlance  with  the  spirit  of  eco- 
nomy which  has  of  late  prevailed  in  Bengal,  it  has  been  proposed  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  to  abolish  the  stud  department,  for  what  is  considered 
a  very  efficient  reason,  namely,  because  it  does  not  pay.  Tlie  reader  need 
scarcely  by  this  time  be  informed,  that  every  thing  in  India  is  measured  by  the 
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standard  of  pounds,  sliillings,  and  pence;  consequently,  the  fiat  has  been 
passed  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  studs  of  the  Benares  province,  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  one  located  at  Haupper,  in  the  more  northern  part  of 
our  Indian  empire.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  stud  cattle  are  a 
very  fine  breed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  yet 
much  room  for  improvement.  Probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
Indian  authorities  will  import  their  horses  from  Australia,  and  the  supply  of 
the  Indian  market  seems  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  breeders  of 
New  South  Wales;  at  present,  however,  there  is  little  direct  communication 
from  Calcutta  to  Sydney,  persons  proceeding  thither  usually  going  in  the  first 
instance  to  Penang  or  Singapore,  and  waiting  for  a  passage.  The  compara- 
tively low  prices  at  which  the  stud  horses  are  now  sold,  will  not  as  yet  admit 
of  sufficient  profit  to  the  speculator  to  induce  him  to  incur  the  expense  of 
fi-eight ;  but  when  an  increase  of  numbers  shall  produce  cheapness,  the  im- 
portation of  Australian  horses  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  government  studs.  The  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  India  from  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  commerce  with  New  South  Wales,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  of  the  English  exporters  of  corn  to  the  colony,  having  made  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  upon  their  produce.  There  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
the  people  in  Bengal  from  sending  out  the  supply,  if  ships  had  been  constantly 
bound  to  and  fro ;  but  it  is,  at  present,  more  easy  for  the  Australians  to  pro- 
cure grain  from  England  than  from  India. 

The  third  kind  of  steed  used  in  India  is  the  country  horse,  a  breed  with  which 
the  horse  artillery  and  light  cavalry  were  formerly  fumi8hed,and  which  continues 
to  be  the  kind  usually  selected  for  the  use  of  the  troopers  belonging  to  the 
branch  of  service  under  review.    The  term  "  country  horse  "  is  one  of  very 
general  import,  and  comprizes  horses  of  every  description  not  falling  within  the 
classes  already  specified.    They  are  very  hardy,  and  have  good  action,  but  are 
brutes  to  manage.    They  think  nothing  of  standing  right  on  end,  and  dancing 
9^pa$  de  teul  in  this  attitude;  and  without  a  powerful  bit,  which  is  made  in  Hin- 
dostan  for  the  purpose,  they  are  beyond  control.    Fortunately,  the  natives  are 
excellent  riders,  and  those  on  the  local  horse  not  being  compelled  to  adopt  the 
slippery  leather  saddle  of  Europe,  they  use  that  of  cloth  of  their  own  country, 
and  stick  like  monkeys  upon  it.     The  Caubul,  or  northern  horse,  is  the  fourth 
kind ;  be  is  usually  of  great  size  and  substance,  and  is  held  in  high  respect  by 
native  gentlemen.    These  horses  are  often  as  costly  as  the  Arab,  and  will  fetch 
from  one  to  two  thousand  rupees.  The  fifth  description  is  the  Duknee,  which, 
without  any  exception,  ranks  next  to  the  Arab;  indeed,  many  Europeans  prefer 
the  Duknee  horses  to  the  steeds  of  the  desert,  since  they  are  very  superior 
roadsters,  being  safer,  and  having  better  paces.    They  are  assuredly  a  splendid 
race,  boasting  great  bone  and  shape,  together  with  good  action  and  temper. 
They  possess  as  fine  muscles  as  Arabs,  with  more  style  of  figure,  having  lighter 
shoulders.     The  Indian  Government  have  very  properly  set  about  establishing 
a  stud  in  the  south  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock  from  this 
valuable  race,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  answering  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  interested  in  its  success.     Sometimes  these  horses  find 
ihehr  way  into  the  local  corps,  and  are  much  prized  by  the  troopers.  The  sixth, 
or  Kattywar  horse,  is  a  very  peculiar  breed ;  a  light,  wiry-looking  animal,  with 
a  small  head,  flat,  light  shoulders,  light  carcase,  small  across  the  loins,  and 
drooping  much  to  the  croup.    A  writer,  in  the  Bengal  Sporting  Magazine, 
describes  these  horses  as  having  great  powers,  but  adds,  '*  they  are  usually  hot- 
tempered,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  surprising,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  with  vice. 
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They  are  not  usually  hardy,  or  up  to  much  weight."  In  conjunction  with  the 
Kattywar  horee,  may  be  mentioned  the  horses  from  the  kingdom  of  Cutch ;  they 
are  light,  graceful  animals,  and  can  always  be  recognized,  from  the  great  depres- 
sion in  the  back,  formed  by  a  concavity  in  the  spine.  This  circumstance  gives 
an  unnatural  appearance  to  the  animal,  and  a  stranger  must  be  accustomed  to 
them  before  be  can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  horse  can  do  his 
work  properly,  with  a  back  so  peculiarly  shaped.  Toorkee  and  Turcoman 
horses,  which  form  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  are  difierent,  though  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  same.  The  former  is  a  small,  but  very  powerful  animal,  gen^ 
rally  with  an  exceedingly  rough  coat,  and  the  legs  covered  with  long  hairs, 
like  the  English  cart-horse.  The  latter  is  a  large  handsome  animal,  with  a  fine 
crest ;  in  fact,  handsome  in  every  respect,  but  still  showing  a  want  of  blood. 
He  makes  a  beautiful  parade  horse.  The  Persian  horses  are  splendid  animals^ 
and  many  of  them  make  excellent  roadsters,  and  are  much  sought  after  for 
chargers.  Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  highly  useful  nag,  as  every  subaltern  hi 
India  will  allow,  called  the  Country  galloway.  This  is  the  beast  of  all-work* 
When  apprehension  and  hesitation,  as  to  the  propriety  of  ordering  oat  the 
valuable  Arab,  is  shown,  "  Ginger,"  or  **  Sampson,"  or  "  Nick,"  or  whatever 
may  be  the  cognomen  of  the  hack,  is  sure  to  suffer.  Neither  weather,  neglect, 
nor  exposure,  seems  to  hurt  him;  and  whether  on  the  line  of  march  or  in  can* 
tonments,  this  poor  beast  is  sure  to  be  made  to  do  all  the  hard  and  dirty  work. 
To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  these  galloways  are  capable  of  performing, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  one  was  driven  on  a  stretch  from  Dinapore  to 
Buxar,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  in  an  ecka^  a  light  one-horse  carriage,  used  by 
the  natives  of  the  city  ofPatna.  He  is  hardy,  sure  footed,  and  to  be  got 
cheap.  Then,  again,  there  are  four  kinds  of  ponies,  or  tattoos :  the  Duknee 
pony,  a  beautiful  little  animal ;  the  Burmah  pony,  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  the  hill  pony,  and  the  Bazaar,  or  country  tat.  Some  of  these  latter 
are  the  counterparts  of  the  Shetland  pony,  while  others  represent  the  H^b- 
land  shelty. 

The  same  strict  observance  of  military  etiquette,  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
regular  Native  army,  is  not  required  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Native  horse. 
They  are  permited  to  practice  a  drill  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to  forego  many 
of  the  harassing  details  which  are  considered  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
discipline  in  the  other  corps,  and  which  form  the  great  drawback  to  the  plea- 
sures of  a  military  life.  Their  expertness  in  horsemanship  is  truly  astonishing; 
and  however  surprising  the  feats  at  Astley's  may  appear,  to  those  who  have  never 
been  in  India,  they  create  a  very  slight  degree  of  sensation  after  the  evolutions  we 
have  seen  these  men  perform.  In  going  through  their  exercises,  they  jump  off 
their  horses  while  in  full  gallop.  Another  exploit  is  the  picking  up  a  tent-pin 
at  the  utmost  speed ;  and  a  third,  the  hitting  a  bottle  with  a  single  ball  from  a 
matchlock.  The  bottle  is  either  suspended  in  the  air,  or  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  marksman  riding  by  at  the  swiftest  pace,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards,  drops  his  bridle-rein  at  the  moment  of  passing,  raises  the  match- 
lock, and  firing,  shivers  the  bottle  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  ancient  tourna- 
ment, or  a  sport  extremely  like  it,  is  still  kept  up  by  the  soldiers  of  these 
irregular  corps,  who  measure  spears  with  each  other  according  to  the  most 
approved  practice  of  former  days,  frequently  unhorsing  their  adversaries,  and 
displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  grace  in  the  management  of  both 
steed  and  weapon;  but  the  grand  collision  is  displayed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
Indian  warriors,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  **  Mahratta  Cbatige." 
The  whole  corps  being  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  two  deep,  the  battalion  advances 
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at  firit  at  an  easy  rate,  but  increasing  in  ipeed  from  a  canter  to  a  gtllop,  and 
wbco  in  full  career,  the  filet  open  out,  and  every  horseman,  uttering  the  war  cry 
of  the  east,  a  wild  and  piercing  shout,  conies  on  like  a  storm,  waving  his  sword 
over  his  head,  and  appearing  to  pursue  his  headlong  course  in  total  recklessness. 
Suddenly,  at  the  word  of  command,  each  horse  is  arrested  in  its  career ;  the 
whole  are  brought  upon  their  haunches,  and,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  con- 
fusion of  the  onslaught,  every  man  is  in  his  proper  place,  and  all  immediately 
form  into  order.  This  manuoevre,  when  practised  with  effect,  is  very  im« 
posing,  and  has  often  succeeded  in  putting  large  bodies  of  raw  or  wavering 
troops  to  the  rout;  but  it  fails  with  a  steady  well*disciplined  foe,  and  can 
scarcely  bear  a  comparison  with  the  close  and  determined  charge  of  European 
cavalry.  In  the  same  manner,  an  expert  native  horseman  will  ride  straight  up 
to  a  blank  wall  at  full  gallop,  and  turn  off  his  horse  at  the  moment  that  both 
it  and  the  rider  are  expected  to  come  into  collision  with  the  object  in  front.' 
The  old  sport  of  the  quintin,  or  something  very  similar  to  it,  is  in  equal 
favour  with  the  tilt.  In  trying  their  skill,  the  successful  aspirant  who  carries 
off  a  tent-pin,  buried  firmly  in  the  ground,  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  while 
passing  at  full  gallop,  is  cheered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  field ;  while 
be  who  misses  the  mark,  rolls  on  the  ground  amid  the  derision,  shouts,  and 
laughter  of  the  spectators.  The  best  spearmen  occasionally  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  champions,  tempting  the  ambitious  to  a  trial  of  skill  which  may  win 
for  them  the  renown  they  court ;  emulating  the  exploits  of  others,  the  whole 
field  will  engage  in  a  mel^e,  some  tilting  with  the  most  eager  impetuosity,  others 
trailing  their  lances  behind  them,  and  ever  and  anon,  when  least  expected, 
becoming  the  assailants,  and  overthrowing  their  pursuers  by  some  dexterous 
thrust.  This  practice  enables  native  horsemen  to  add  greatly  to  the  spirit 
and  efiect  of  a  cavalcade ;  they  carry  on  their  mimic  warfare  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  allowed  for  it,  and,  however  wild  and  irregular  their  movements 
may  appear  to  be,  they  are  governed  by  some  principle,  which  enables  them  to 
fall  quietly  into  the  ranks  at  a  proper  time  and  a  proper  place. 

Though  the  matchlock  is  considered  to  be  a  clumsy  weapon,  and  is  wholly 
disused  by  European  soldiers,  the  native  Indian,  notwithstanding  its  weight  and 
onwieldiness,  makes  it  a  toy  in  his  hands.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the 
weapon  enables  it  to  throw  a  ball  to  a  far  greater  distance  than  the  ordinary 
musket,  the  bore  being  small,  and  very  long ;  it  has  been  known  to  wound 
at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards,  while  its  extreme  weight  assists  in 
rendering  the  aim  more  steady.  A  native  Indian  trooper  is  not  less  expert 
with  the  sword,  than  with  the  spear  and  matchlock ;  it  is  with  this  weapon  only 
that  he  measures  his  skill  with  Europeans,  who  have  long  ago  relinquished 
the  use  of  the  others.  The  palm  in  this  branch  of  science  is  usually  accorded 
to  the  native,  and  perhaps  a  far  greater  proportion  are  adepts  than  are  to  be 
foond  in  the  British  battalions :  but  Colonel  Skinner,  who  ought  to  be  an 
authority  in  such  cases,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  European.  An 
officer,  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject,  understood  him  to  say,  "  that, 
although  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  he  considered  the  British  swordsman 
to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  native,  since  the  feint,  or  pretended  blow,  the 
latter  rarely  understands,  and  therefore  lays  himself  open  in  that  quarter  where 
the  attack  is  in  reality  meditated.'*  Continuing  the  discourse,  the  Colonel 
mentioned,  in  illustration  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  both  parties,  **  that  he  recol- 
lected, in  Lord  Lnke*s  wars,  a  serjeant  of  dragoons,  who  was  a  capital  swords- 
man, and  so  fond  of  fighting  that  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
personal  prowess  against  the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  having  dashed  out  of 
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the  line  to  find  an  antagonist  worthy  of  a  trial,  be  fell  in  with  a  Mahratta^ 
mounted  upon  a  splendid  Duknee  horse,  and  armed  with  the  bhella,  or  lance. 
The  Mahratta,  uttering  his  war  cry,  bore  down  upon  the  European,  spear  in 
rest  The  serjeant  turned  off  the  meditated  stroke  with  his  sword,  and  in 
turn  became  the  assailant ;  the  Mahratta,  however,  parried  or  evaded  every 
blow  with  infinite  address,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  without  either 
party  gaining  an  advantage.  Wearied  at  length  by  their  ineffectual  endea- 
vours to  defeat  each  other,  both  drew  up,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and 
each  looking  in  the  face  of  his  opponent  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  admiration  and  respect,  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  then,  turning  their 
horses'  heads  round,  they  galloped  back  to  their  rertpective  bodies,  the 
Mahratta  raising  his  head,  exclaimed  at  parting,  '  TTiubar  Bahadoor*  which 
the  serjeant  returned,  with  a  *  bravo,  my  fine  fellow.*  "  The«e  sort  of 
single  combats,  although  contrary  to  the  European  notions  upon  the  conduct 
of  national  warfare,  were  not  uncommon  between  our  cavalry  forces  and  that 
of  the  enemy,  more  particularly  during  Lord  Lake's  campaigns,  in  which  we 
were  engaged  with  an  enemy  proud  of  the  celebrity  obtained  in  swordman- 
ship,  and  whom  it  was  politic  to  impress  with  a  respectful  opinion  of  our  pro. 
ficiency  in  that  peculiar  mode  of  warfare.  One  British  officer  distinguished 
himself  very  highly  in  numerous  encounters,  the  battle  being  either  a  drawo 
one,  like  the  last  recorded,  or  terminating  fatally  on  the  part  of  the  native 
adversary.  It  is  said,  but  the  authority  is  only  that  of  rumour,  that  he  seldom 
returned  to  camp  without* a  human  head,  the  token  of  his  victory,  hanging  at 
the  saddle-bow.  At  length,  a  party  who  challenged  him,  objected  to  the  pistols 
which  were  contained  in  his  holsters,  as  giving  him  an  advantage  over  an 
adversary  who  had  no  fire-arms  at  his  disposal.  The  British  officer  instantly 
gave  his  honour  that,  although  in  his  possession,  he  would  not  use  them,  and 
immediately  the  contest  commenced.  The  native  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  cutting  the  bridle  reins  of  his  opponent,  who  in  attempting  to  disable 
him  in  a  like  manner,  found  that  they  had  been  furnished  with  a  steel  chain 
as  a  guard.  This  circumstance  he  had  totally  overlooked  at  the  time  of  the 
parley  respecting  the  fire-arms,  and  thus  baffled,  and  finding  himself  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  an  antagonist  bent  upon  taking  his  life,  he  drew  out  a  pistol  and 
shot  the  schemer  dead  upon  the  spot.  It  was  altogether  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance— the  high  notions  of  honour  entertained  by  some  persons,  rendef^ 
ang  them  of  opinion  that  he  should  not  have  fired  under  any  provocation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him,  and  the 
question  raised,  was,  whether,  as  he  had  not  discovered  the  advantage  taken 
by  the  addition  of  the  steel  chains,  at  the  time  that  his  own  pistols  were  ob- 
jected to,  he  should  have  used  them  after  having  pledged  his  honour  that  he 
would  not. 

Amongst  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  regiments  of  local  horse,  is  that  of 
being  permitted  to  remain  for  a  longer  period  at  one  station  than  other  corps, 
generally  five  years,  while  one  regiment  of  this  irregular  cavalry  appears  per- 
manently fixed  at  Hansi.  This  perhaps  is  an  indulgence  granted  to  an  officer 
who  has  always  ranked  very  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the  government, 
retaining  his  popularity  at  head*quarters  throughout  all  the  changes  which  have 

.  taken  place  in  that  department.  Without  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  com- 
parisons between  his  corps  and  others  of  the  like  nature  in  the  service,  it  mi^ 

.  be  said,  that  "  Skinner's  horse"  enjoys  a  higher  degree  of  celebrity  than  the 
rest.  This  reputation  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  military  talents  and  popular  cba* 
racter  of  the  commandant,  who,  in  his  long  and  honourable  caraer,  bas'gainid 
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die  rttpfct  and  esteem  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the.  Indian  coniinunity. 
Colonel  Skinner  is  the  reputed  son  of  an  European  officer  in  the  service  of 
some  of  the  native  princes,  but  bears  no  trace  of  his  paternal  descent^  being  of 
ft  darker  complexion  than  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  of  his  corps.  He  has 
followed  the  trade  of  war  from  his  earliest  youth,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  years  which  have  passed  over  his  head,  still  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  lance  in  his  regiment.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly 
throughout  the  whole  of  Lord  Lake's  campaigns,  and  in  latter  years  gathered 
fresh  laurels  at  the  storming  of  Bhurtpore.  One  of  his  sons ,  a  fine  young  man, 
equally  master  of  the  matchlock,  the  sword,  and  the  spear,  is  the  adjutant  of 
the  corps,  and  in  the  mimic  fights,  which  form  one  of  the  grand  displays  of 
the  field-days,  proves  a  match  for  the  best  lance  upon  the  plain. 

The  astonishing  delight  taken  by  the  veteran  and  his  son  in  these  military 
exercises,  no  doubt,  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  troopers ;  and  the  station  of 
the  regiment,  upon  the  high  road  from  Delhi,  from  which  it  is  only  a  few 
marches  distant,  is  another  advantage,  since  the  corps  roust  be  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  every  commander-in-chief  as  he  traverses  the  upper  provinces, 
and  thus,  if  not  greatly  superior,  becomes  much  more  talked  of  than  the  others. 
Colonel  Skinner  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  rich  man,  and  he  lives  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  little  short  of  that  displayed  by  native  princes  boasting 
considerable  revenues.  In  addition  to  the  rental  of  his  jaghire,  an  estate  at 
Belaspore,  his  extensive  dealings  in  horses,  shawls,  and  indigo,  has  filled  his 
coffers  to  overflowing,  and  he  spends  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  his 
wealth.  Besides  the  factory  and  a  handsome  house  for  his  own  accommoda- 
tion, the  colonel  has  built  a  fort  at  Belaspore  for  the  protection  of  his  property, 
a  picturesque-looking  place,  well  manned  and  armed  with  twenty  guns,  of  no 
contemptible  calibre,  but  which  at  present  are  only  used  upon  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  and  unless  some  great  change  shall  take  place  in  the  affairs  of  India, 
must  be  restricted  to  the  firing  of  salutes.  He  has  another  residence  equally 
handsome  at  Hansi,  and  at  both  places  entertains  in  a  most  splendid  manner ; 
none  need  pass  these  noble  mansions  without  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  owner,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  a  commander-in-chief,  or  other 
great  person,  he  entertains  the  whole  camp,  feasting  all  its  followers  during  the 
period  of  their  halt.  Colonel  Skinner  keeps  a  troop  of  nautch-girls,  and  a  band 
c^hKdA^ot  KheldmuUf  in  his  service,  both  of  which  perform  for  the  amusement 
of  bis  guests:  dancing  and  music  are  not,  however,  confined  to  native  artutet, 
nnce,  whenever  a  sufficient  muster  of  European  ladies  can  be  obtained,  there 
are  quadrilles,  which  always  attract  the  attention  of  the  native  soldiers,  who, 
though  they  may  despise  the  possessors  of  so  degrading  an  accomplishment, 
delight  at  looking  on  at  any  performance.  Colonel  Skinner's  munificent  disposix 
tion  has  ever  prompted  him  to  the  kindest  actions ;  amongst  many  others,  he 
adopted  and  brought  up  a  little  girl,  the  child  of  a  European,  who  was  cast  upon 
his  charity  in  rather  a  singular  manner.  When  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  gave 
away  this  young  lady  in  marriage  to  his  own  son.  Though  the  family  of  her 
guardians  are  Christians,  and  though  she  was  educated  in  the  same  persuasion, 
she  had  been  brought  up,  with  something  resembling  Musselmanee  strictness, 
behind  the  purdah,  and  had  never  been  seen  by  the  European  community  of  the 
place,  until  the  period  of  her  marriage.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
clergyman  who  officiates  at  Agra,  and  who  went  over  to  Hansi  for  the  purpose. 
,Bft  brought  back  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  bride,  who  was  attired  in  a 
splendid  Hindostanee  dress,  the  upper  garment  of  which  alone,  being  seamed 
,Md  embroidered  with  pearls,  cost  eighteen  hundred  rupees  :  her  jewels  were 
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magnificent ;  and  though  somtwhat  confused  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  she 
acquitted  herself  with  the  grace  and  courtesy  which  is  always  to  be  acquired 
in  a  zenana. 

Occasionally,  a  few  of  Skinner's  troopers  appear  in  a  full  coat  of  chain 
mail ;  but  in  general  the  armour  worn  by  the  irregular  horse  is  con6ned  to  a 
casque  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  by  a  spike,  and  supplied  with  scales  to 
fasten  under  the  chin,  together  with  gauntlets  or  greaves  of  polished  steel ; 
these,  however,  are  seldom  worn,  except  upon  military  duty,  the  undress  being 
assumed  when  employed  in  the  civil  servh^e.  Their  horses  are  at  this  time 
also  divested  of  many  of  the  trappings,  which  make  so  great  a  show  when  a 
review  takes  place.  Every  light-coloured  horse  belonging  to  a  native  has, 
when  fully  caparisoned,  its  tail  dyed  with  vthendy^  the  dye  used  by  the  ladiea 
to  stain  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  finger-tops  with  the  hue  of  the  rose :  na- 
tives are  also  fond  of  painting  stars  and  crescents  upon  the  foreheads  and 
haunches  of  the  animal.  The  local  horse  are  distinguished  for  the  multitude 
and  richness  of  their  trappings,  the  officers  especially  delighting  to  display  their 
wealth  and  taste :  a  plume  of  feathers,  tipped  with  pendants  of  gold,  surmounts 
the  forehead,  the  head  furniture  is  richly  embossed,  and  the  chest  is  ornamented 
by  a  series  of  necklaces,  which  have  a  very  striking  effect :  some  are  formed  of 
blue  beads,  others  of  plates  of  silver  containing  amulets,  as  a  preventive 
against  the  evil  eye.  The  most  approved  precaution,  however,  against  all  kinds 
of  t*haddoOf  or  witchcraft,  consists  of  tigers'  claws  set  in  gold  or  silver,  back  to 
back,  and  encircling  the  neck.  One  or  more  of  these  talismans  seem  to  be 
considered  essential  to  the  security  of  the  party,  and,  accordingly,  few  horses 
belonging  to  the  native  troopers  are  destitute  of  so  effectual  a  charm.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  that  to  young  and  dashing  European  officers,  fond  of 
athletic  exercises,  and  desirous  of  emulating  the  natives  in  their  feats  of  horse- 
manship, appointments  in  the  local  horse  are  objects  of  considerable  desire. 
Upon  joining  these  regiments,  the  stiff'  military  uniform  of  the  regular  army  is 
discarded  for  the  more  picturesque  and  convenient  native  costume.  The  form 
is  the  same  both  for  officers  and  troopers,  the  difference  being  only  in  the 
quality  of  the  long  flowery  tunic  sitting  so  closely  to  the  form,  that  Stultz  add 
Nugee  might  take  a  lesson  in  their  craft  from  the  dirzee  who  cut  it  out,  is  con- 
posed  of  the  finest  materials,  either  cloth  or  cashmere,  according  to  the  season. 
An  embroidered  belt,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  passes  over  the  shoulder, 
and  is  confined  round  the  waist  with  a  shawl  of  price,  while  the  steel  cap  is 
adorned  with  a  short  plume  of  black  and  white  feathers,  tipped  with  gold, 
which*  rises  above  the  shining  aigrette  in  front  of  the  helmet.  The  tunic  is 
edged  with  black  fur ;  the  nether  garment,  partaking  more  of  the  pantaloon 
than  the  trowser,  is  convenient  for  riding,  and  a  pair  of  long  boots,  well  fur- 
nished with  spurs,  complete  a  costume  which  would  produce  a  striking  effect  at 
a  fancy  ball  in  Europe,  if  worn  by  a  person  accustomed  to  its  use.  When  the 
countenance  has  been  well  bronzed  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  European 
in  command  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  his  native  associates,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  many  gay  young  men  take  a  pleasure  in  identify- 
ing themselves  with  the  people  with  whom  they  have  been  called  upon  to  serve. 
The  troopers  of  the  local  horse  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  Pytauns  by  descent; 
but  there  are  some  Rajpoots  amongst  them,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  pro- 
duce adequate  testimony  of  respectability  of  birth  before  admittance  can  be 
gained  in  these  corps,  they  being  tenacious  of  their  dignity.  The  Europeap 
officers  are  always  splendidly  mounted,  sometimes  upon  large  English  horses, 
'  and  at  others  on  Arabs,  Persians,  or  the  fine  animal  from  the  Dukn.         '     ' 
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MURRAY'S  CHINA.* 

Wb  faa?e  examined  the  compendium  of  the  History  of  China,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Hu^  Murray,  with  the  assistance  of  several  able  gentlemen,  for  that 
eieelleiii  work,  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library^  and  we  oan  venture  to 
proooanee  it  the  best  digest  which  has  yet  appeared,  adapted  to  the  objeot 
in  view,  that  of  giving  a  popular  account  of  the  empire  of  China.  It  com- 
neneet  with  a  general  view  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  ancient  and  modem  history,  an  inquiry  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  possessed  by  Europeans  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages; 
aa  account  of  the  discovery  of  China,  of  the  missions  and  embassies  thither 
from  Elorope ;  a  view  of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature ;  of  its  religion, 
^ernment,  and  politics ;  of  its  national  industry  and  social  state ;  an  histo- 
rieal  accoant  of  British  intercourse  with  China;  and  the  third  volume  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  interior  geography  of  the  country,  its  commerce,  and 
navigation ;  Chinese  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  geology,  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  zoology  of  China.  These  different  subjects  have  been  appor- 
tioned amongst  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  afforded  their  aid  to  the 
•onpiler,  and  they  leave  scarcely  any  topic  untouched. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  so  comprehensive  a  history  of  such  an  empire  as 
China,  embracing  the  important  matters  of  inquiry  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, compressed  into  the  space  of  three  small  volumes,  must  be  but  a 
■ere  ^*  abstract  and  brief  chronicle," — ^that  it  must  necessarily  be  superfi- 
cial, not  in  a  sense  disparaging  to  the  writers,  but  only  by  comparison  with 
Ibe  extent  of  the  subjects. 

Mr.  Murray  has  judiciously  proportioned  the  degree  of  condensation  and 
cortailment,  generally,  to  the  objeot  of  the  work,  that  is,  he  has  abridged 
noet  severely  those  portions  which,  however  attractive  to  the  historical 
itodent  or  philosophical  inquirer,  are  least  likely  to  captivate  an  ordinary 
reader.  Thus,  the  early  history  of  the  empire,  and  that  of  the  four  first 
dynasties  (including  the  splendid  reign  of  She-hwang-te),  are  dismissed  in 
Udrty  pages.  Of  this  we  complain  not ;  but  the  modern  history,  from  the 
accession  of  the  Hans  to  the  present  period,  required  a  greater  develop- 
ment than  sixty-seven  pages  could  afford.  In  fact,  the  history  of  China 
(confining  the  term,  in  its  ordinarily  restricted  sense,  to  a  record  of  poli- 
tical events)  is  far  too  meagre  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  We  may  add, 
that  it»  accuracy  is  not  to  be  wholly  depended  upon,  for  it  appears  to  be  a 
Here  rapid  sketch  from  Mailla's  voluminous  translation  of  the  Tung-kifen- 
kMn^-mHk,  which  requires  to  be  compared  with  other  authorities.  It  more- 
over exhibits  the  defect  common  to  all  such  digests  executed  by  persons 
^Miacquainted  with  the  Chinese  language,  that  of  retaining  the  French 
spelling  of  proper  names,  which  (in  the  absence  of  the  original  characters) 

•  Att  Hittorkal  and  Deicrlptlve  Accooot  of  Chim ;  it<  Andent  and  Modern  History*  l4mg?ny, 
law  ■lure,  Rdlgloo,  Government,  Industry,  Manners,  and  Social  State*.  Intercourse  with  Europe 
tan  tbe  cnllMt  Axes:  Missions  and  Erobaasles  to  the  Imperial  Court ;  British  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
BipNavicatoo;  State  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  Survey  of  its  Geography,  Geology, 
and  ZoQlogy.  By  Hugh  Mdriiay,  Esq.,  F.ILS.L.;  John  Cbawfuhd,  Esq.;  Pictxr 
bi|.t  Captain  TKoaua  Lvifiri  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.;  and  Gilbert 
liq.  Wkh  a  MapBBd  thirty-six  fwoodj  Engravings.  In  three  vols.  Being  vols,  xviii..  xix.. 
sx.  of  tke  fidittburgh  Cabinet  Library.  Edinburgh,  IfflS.  OUver  and  Boyd.  O 
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is  perplexing  to  a  reader  desirous  of  an  accurate  ki^pwledge  of  persons  and 
events,  to  a  degree  beyond  what  persons  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  language 
can  conceive. 

In  treating  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  ra^ecting  China,  Mr. 
Murray  conceives  that  he  has  thrown  an  additional  li|^bt  upon  this  subjeet, 
*^  by  tracing  an  early  maritime  route  to  Canton,  and  the  existence  of  nn 
ancient  trade  in  tea."  His  theory  respecting  the  forn^er  is  buiH  upon  a 
statement  of  Marinus,  the  ancient  Tynan  geographer  (preserved  by 
Ptolemy),  who  speaks  of  a  navigation  from  the  Gangetio  bay  to  the  goldea 
Chersonese,  and  thence  northward  and  eastward,  after  a  long  voyage,  to 
Caitigara.  Mr.  Murray  endeavours  to  show,  from  Iha  details  giveo  by 
Marinus,  that  they  denote  a  voyage  round  eastern  Indit  to  Canton,  which 
he  considers  to  be  identical  with  Cattigara.*  There  ara,  however,  many 
objections  fatal  to  this  theory.  An  obvious  one,  which  Mr*  Murray  endea- 
vours to  combat,  is,  that  it  is  totally  incongruous  with  Ptolemy's  own  tablet. 
But  a  still  more  fatal  objection  is,  that  it  assumes  Canton  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  trading  port  at  the  era  of  Marinus,  cf  Tyre ;  whereas,  at  that 
time,  this  part  of  the  coast  did  not  form  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
properly  so  called,  and  was  inhabited  by  races  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Woo-U,  of  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  188),  the  whole 
country  comprising  the  modern  provinces  of  ChS-keang,  Puh-keen,  Kwang- 
tung,  and  Kwang-se,  is  described  by  Chinese  authors  as  governed  by  chieft 
independent  of  the  emperor,  and  as  covered  with  forests  and  infested  with 
wild  beasts  and  serpents. 

With  regard  to  the  other  theory  of  Mr.  Murray,  namely,  that  tea  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  malaba- 
ihrutn,  we  apprehend  that  this  is  also  entirely  groundless.  The  basis  of  it 
is  a  passage  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian,  which  mention^  that  a  certain 
people  called  Sesatae,  with  a  short  body,  broad  forehead,  flat  noses,  and  a 
wild  aspect,  came,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  tht  frontiers  of  the 
Sine,  with  large  mats  full  of  leaves  resembling  the  vin$^  which  they  used 
for  lying  upon ;  that,  afler  spending  some  time  in  festivity,  they  returned 
home,  leaving  behind  the  mats  and  leaves ;  that  the  Sinse  repaired  to  the 
place,  took  possession  of  the  articles  thus  left,  drew  out  the  stalks  and  fibres 
of  tlie  leaves,  which  they  doubled  up,  and  formed  into  a  circular  shape,  and 
thrust  them  into  reeds :  <<  thus  three  kinds  of  malahaihrvm  were  formed." 
Mr.  Murray  concludes  from  these  several  facts, — namely,  that  the  article  was 
a  product  of  China(?)— that  it  was  exported  to  India, — ^that  Chin^  import^ 
betel  (hitherto  considered  to  be  the  malabathrum)^  and  that  the  latter  was 
uaed/resh  and  not  in  a  dried  state,— that  the  article  is  **  unquestionably 
tea"  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
malabaihrum  is  spoken  of  by  classical  authors,  that  it  yielded  a  perfume,  not 
a  decoction,  which  is  the  ground  upon  which  some  have  identified  it  with 
the  laurus  cassia  (the  tefpdt  of  India) ;  in  the  next  place,  the  use  of  t^ 
decoction  of  tea  was  not  known  in  China  itself  till  a  comparatively  lale 
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period.  Chinese  auibon  say  ihtt  the  use  of  this  leaf  began  in  the  time  of 
the  (second)  Tsin  dynasty,  A.D.  265  to  419;  but  it  did  not  become  com- 
mon till  about  A.D.  600,  when  an  emperor  of  the  Suy  dynasty  was  cured 
of  a  pain  in  the  head  by  drinking  an  infusion  of  the  ming  or  cha  leaf  (tea), 
prescnbed  by  a  Buddhist  priest  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Murray  tells  us  that  the  name  tea  ii  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  word  icha, 
as  he  writes  it  from  the  French.  It  must  appear  strange  to  an  etymologist 
bow  such  a  corruption  could  have  taken  place,  when  both  sound  and  letters 
are  so  totally  distinct.  The  fact  is,  that  the  character  cha  was  formerly 
pronounced  loo,  which  the  early  Malay  traders  articulated  (eeh,  whence  our 
lea. 

The  account  of  the  missions  and  embassies  of  Europeans  nations  to 
China  contains  some  amusing  particulars ;  and  the  sketch  of  the  social  state 
of  the  Chinese  is  as  faithful  as  the  study  of  European  authorities  permitted 
the  author  to  make  it  The  chapter  on  navigation,  by  Captain  Lynn,  is 
excellent;  and  the  details  of  natural  history  are  copious  and  accurate.  The 
chapter  on  geography  is  confessedly  ver}*  meagre ;  there  are  abundant  Chi- 
nese authorities  in  this  department,  but  they  are  locked  up  in  the  original 
tongue.  The  chapters  on  the  language  and  literature,  and  the  religion,  of 
Chinay  are  very  imperfect,  not  to  say  erroneous.  It  would,  however,  re- 
quire more  space  than  we  can  dedicate  to  the  subject  to  point  out  the  errors 
and  their  sources.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  Mr.  Murray  and  his  coadju- 
tors have  performed  respectably  a  difficult  task,  which  to  perform  well 
requires  greater  facilities,  and  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
topics,  than  they  appear  to  possess. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Asiatic  Society. — 4th  June.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  in  the  chair. 
Various  donations  to  the  museum  and  library  were  presented.  John  Tytler, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  medical  service,  read  an  analysis  and  translation,  made 
by  him,  of  certain  specimens  of  a  Persian  work  on  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, compiled  by  a  Maulavi,  named  Ghutim  Hussain.  The  Maulavi  bad 
teen  tntrodnced  to  Mr.  Tytler,  at  Calcutta,  in  the  character  of  a  great  matbe- 
■atlcian  and  astronomer;  and  was  then  in  the  service  of  Mirza  Kh&n  Behadur, 
the  Bfabarlija  of  Takaree,  in  Befaar.  He  informed  Mr.  Tytler,  that  he  had 
coai|Nled  the  work  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mah6^ijl^  who  had  supplied 
him  with  a  sum  of  money  to  publish  it  at  one  of  the  lithographic  presses  at 
Calcutta;  and  that  about  one  hundred  pages  bad  been  printed.  His  object  in 
applying  to  Mr.  Tytler  was  to  solicit  him  to  recommend  his  work  to  the 
Government  Education  Committee.  The  Maulavi  stated,  that  it  would  com- 
pvcbeod  about  900  dosdy-wrilten  quarto  pages.  Its  title  was  '*  The  Bab4dur 
IThiaiaa  Collection.'*  Mr.  Tytler  considered  that  the  author's  knowledge  of 
the  snljects  upon  which  he  had  treated  was  very  extcnbivc ;  and  that  his  work 
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desenred  the  patronage,  not  only  of  the  Government  of  British  India,  bat 
even  of  all  scientific  bodies  in  this  country. 

1 8th  of  June.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  in  the  chair.  Several  presents  were 
laid  upon  the  table.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  B  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
the  East-India  Company's  political  resident  in  Nepdl,  addressed  to  Sir  Alex. 
Johnston,  stating,  that  during  the  many  years  of  his  residence  among  the 
mountains  of  Nep&l,  be  had  been  gradually  accumulating  materials  to  illus- 
trate the  animal  kingdom  of  that  country,  especially  its  quadrupeds  and  birds* 
and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  publish  his  drawings  and  notes  with  the  patronage 
of  some  public  body,  and  the  aid  of  some  man  of  science  selected  by  auch 
body ;  and  with  whom  he  might  co-operate  in  some  such  manner  as  Richardson 
did  with  Swainson.  The  drawings  for  his  work,  executed  by  two  native  artists 
carefully  trained  for  the  purpose,  amounted  to  several  hundreds  in  number ; 
and  all  those  of  birds  were  given  in  the  natural  size,  and  in  the  style  of  Gould*ii. 
Mr.  Hodgson's  purpose  was  **  to  marry  opportunity  to  skill,"— to  efiect  aucb 
a  union  of  local  facilities,  with  the  ability  to  turn  them  to  account,  as  was  at 
once  in  the  highest  degree  needful  and  difficult  in  regard  to  the  researches  into 
the  phenomena  of  animate  beings.  IWe  believe  subscription  lists  for  this 
splendid  and  highly  useful  work  are  open  at  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London 
and  Calcutta,  and  at  the  Zoological  Society.] 

The  secreury  also  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Chairman,  bjr 
P.  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  medical  service,  dated  Dec.  1835,  contain- 
ing some  observations  on  the  port  and  town  of  Cambay  (where  he  had  been 
detained  a  few  days),  in  Guzerat,  and  of  a  branch  of  industry  carried  on  at 
that  place,  namely,  the  cutting  and  polishing  cornelians.  Mr.  Lord  described 
the  process  of  this  art  as  being  very  efficient  though  simple.  The  original 
cornelian  stones  have  a  black,  ^int-like  appearance;  but  by  exposing  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  fire  or  sun,  they  assume,  some  a  red,  some  a  white,  or  any 
intermediate  shade  of  colour. 

Mr.  Lord  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  upper  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  has  been  decreasing  in  depth,  and  said  that  this  decrease  was 
now  going  on  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  allow  the  observer  to  witness,  in  the 
formation  of  dry  land  before  his  eyes,  a  tangible  illustration  of  Mr.  Lyall*a 
beautiful  and  much-talked-of  theory.  Vessels  formerly  discharged  their  cargoes 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  town;— at  the  time  Mr.  Lord  was  writing,  the 
nearest  vessel  in  the  harbour  was  at  least  four  miles  distant ;  and  was  then 
lying  sunk  in  the  mud,  without  any  chance  of  floating  till  the  return  of  the 
spring  tide.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  immense  quantity  of  slime  and  mud 
brought  down  by  the  river  Mhye,  which,  after  a  course  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  through  an  entirely  alluvial  country,  discharged  its  turbid  contents  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  Cambay-  The  effect  of  the  diminution  in  the 
depth  of  the  harbour  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  Cambay. 

Henry  H.  Spry,  Esq.;  Maulavi  Muhammad  Ism4^  Khan;  John  Curtis, 
Esq. ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.  No 
less  than  thirteen  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay  were  proposed,  through  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  as  candidates  for  non-resident  membership. 

The  next  meeting  was  announced  for  the  2d  of  July. 
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JUustratioHS  of  the  Botamf  and  other  Branches  of  the  Natural  Hittory  of  the  Himalwfan 

Mountams,  j-c.      By  J.  Forbes  Rotlb,  £aq.,   F.L.S.  &  G.&,  Ac      Part.  IX. 

liOodoD,  1836.    Win.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Thx  popularitj  of  Mr.  Royle's  Illuttradons  retU,  not  merely  on  its  merits  ss  a  splen- 
did accession  to  natural  history,  but  upon  its  more  general  utility,  in  connection  witb 
economical  science.  The  great  lode-star  of  Mr.  Royle  is  the  improvement  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  India,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  Gorem- 
ment  or  of  capitalists  is  properly  directed  to  the  capabilities  of  that  country,  this  work  will 
be  invaluable,  because  it  shows  what  experiments  may  be  made  in  naturalising  foreign 
products  in  the  soil,  and  how  they  should  be  set  about.  In  the  present  Flart,  when  treating 
of  the  Poljfgoneay  Mr.  Royle  gives  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  Rheum, 
or  Rhubaib  genus,  and  indicates  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plant.  **  There 
can  be  no  rational  doubt,*'  he  observes,  '*  about  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  true 
rhubarb,  in  territories  within  the  British  influence,  as  in  Kunawar,  or  the  Bhoteah 
pergunnahs  of  Kemaoo,  and  that,  with  little  more  labour  than  placing  the  roots  or 
seeds  in  favourable  situations,  and  this  in  a  country  where  little  else  can  be  produced  fit 
for  export.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  such  active  and  intelligent  officers  as  Messrs. 
ThilU  and  Hodgson,  in  Kemaon  or  Nepal,  to  obtain  some  of  the  seeds  or  roots."  The 
success  of  such  an  experiment  would  produce  an  important  revolution  in  the  trade,  in  a 
most  useful  drug. 

The  Plates  in  this  part  are,  perhaps,  finer  than  in  any  preceding  one. 
jt  Hutory  of  Rutm.    Vol,  I.    Being  Vol.  LXXIX.  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopctdia, 
London,  1836.    Longman  &  Co.    Taylor. 

NoTHiNO  more  is  required  by  any  but  a  profound  student  of  history,  than  a  superfi- 
cial  sketch  of  the  early  events  of  a  country  so  little  connected  with  the  European  or 
Eastern  societies  as  Russia,  which  did  not  take  iu  place  amongst  civilised  nations  till 
modem  times.  But  however  moderate  the  demands  of  English  students,  they  are  not 
easily  satisfied ;  Count  Segur  has  given  a  bold  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Russia,  but  it  wants  precision  and  distinctness.  The  present  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
compendium  of  Russian  history. 
NarratiDe  of  a  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para,  acrott  the  Andet  and  down  the  Amaxon  ; 

undertaken  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  Navigable  Communication 

with  the  AtlantiCf  by  the  Rivers  Pachtteot   Ucayali,  and  Amazon^     By   Lieut.  W. 

Smtth  and  Mr.  F.  Lows,  late  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,     London,  1886.     Murray. 

This  expedition,  though  unsuccessful  in  its  object,  though  no  fiiult  of  the  conduc- 
tors, like  most  of  these  attempts,  was  not  without  its  value,  since  it  has  enabled  Mr. 
Smyth  to  describe  a  part  of  the  country  of  which  we  have  had  hitherto  little  or  no  know, 
ledge.     The  Narrative  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  written  in  an  unostentatious  style. 
lUttstratian  of  British  Birds,     Br  H.  L.  Mxtbb,     Longidan  and  Co. 

Wk  have  deferred  a  notice  of  this  publication  until  a  certain  progress  has  enabled  us  to 
appreciate  its  merits.  Thirteen  numbers  have  appeared,  in  monthly  succession,  under 
royal,  noble,  and  highly  respectable  public  patronage;  and  it  is,  we  understand,  the  in- 
tentioa  of  the  artist  to  range  through  the  whole  extent  of  British  ornithology ;  where 
practicable,  the  bird  is  drawn  firom  living  subjects,  and  of  the  natural  sixe.  llie  classi- 
cal and  trivial  names  are  given ;  and  a  few  brief  items  of  hUbitat,  sixe,  weight,  nest,  egg, 
&c  We  may  safely  assert  that,  in  point  of  fidelity  of  outline,  character  and  odour ; 
taste,  beauty,  and  cheapness,  no  work  has  surpassed,  if  equalled  this.  Ornithologists 
are  undcntood  to  be  satisfied  that,  in  number,  beauty,  and  song^  no  region  of  the  vrorld 
u  more  favoured,  as  to  this  most  interestang  fwrtion  of  animated  nature,  than  Great 
Britain.  Each  number  of  the  work  before  us  contains  four  or  ^ye  plates,  equal  to 
highly-finished  drawings,  including  six  or  more  birds,  with  their  eggs  and  nests,  occa- 
sionally. The  accessions  of  flower,  insect,  fruit,  shrub,  landscape,  bush,  &c.  are  ex- 
ceedingly tasteful.  We  can  discover  no  falling  off  as  the  work  proceeds.  It  Is  well 
adapted  for  ladies  learning  to  draw,  or  desirous  of  improvement  in  tj^  elegant  accom, 

plishment,.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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The  Works  of  William  Cowper^  Etq,,  comprising  his  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  Transla- 
tions t  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Bt  Robert  Southet,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  P.L.,&c. 
London,  1836.     Baldwin  &  Cradock. 

This  work  has  now  reached  the  fourth  volume,  and  seems  deservedly  to  draw  to  itself 
additional  materiab  as  it  proceeds.  We  find  that  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  this 
voluma,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  the  collection  of  Cowper's 
letters,  which  had  descended  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Newton's  neice,  which  includes  many 
o(  Mr.  Newton's  own  letters,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Un  win's.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  edition  of  the  works  of  Cowpcr  will  be  perfect,  and  that  the  biography  of  the  poet, 
moulded  into  a  delightful  form  in  the  hands  of  so  able  an  artist  as  Dr.  Sou  they,  will 
l^ve  nothing  to  desire  by  those  who  seek  an  acquaintance  with  his  peculiar  character. 
The  advertisement  to  this  volume  conuins  an  ample  authority  fh>m  the  administra- 
trix  of  Cowper  to  the  publishers,  "  to  publish  any  of  his  letters  which  may  come  into 
their  possession,** 

Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen.  By  John  Forster,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Being  Vol.  LXXVIII.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabirtet  Cyclopoedia.  London,  1836. 
Longman  and  Co.     Taylor. 

Thv  lives  treated  of  in  this  volume  are  two  only,  but  their  biography  embraces  an 
eveptful  period  of  English  history, — Sir  John  Eliot,  and  W^ntworth  Earl  of  Straflbrd. 
The  first  is  new ;  the  sketches  that  have  hitherto  appeared  are  unworthy  of  the  subject, 
of  whom  they  exhibit  but  dim  glimpses.  By  the  help  of  the  Eliot  papers,  and  a  very 
creditable  industry,  Mr.  Forster  has  presented  us  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  that  ex- 
traordinary character.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  he  has  been  able  to  elucidate  the 
affair  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Moyle,  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  Eliot,  whose  charaffter 
has  much  suffered  on  that  score.  Lord  Strafford's  life  is  a  highly  interesting  piece  of 
biography.  To  both,  appendices  are  subjoined ;  that  of  Eliot  contains  an  account  of 
his  unpublished  philosophical  treatise  (written  during  his  last  imprisonment),  entitled 
**The  Monarchy  of  Man,'*  which,  though  disfigured  by  the  pedantry  and  affecta. 
tion  of  the  times,  has  some  noble  passages,  and  throws  a  great  light  upon  the  author's 
intellectual  character,  as  well  as  his  political  principles. 

A  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  England  in  the  Summer  of  1895. 
By  Sir  George  Hbad.     London,  1836.    Murray. 
Ti^osi  who  hay^  never  visited  that  absolutely  *'  nc^w  world,"  our  manufiM^turMig 
districts  Ui  the  northern  counties,  will  be  surprised  at  the  prodigious  maai  of  ■•veky, 
informatioQy  and  amusement,  which  this  volume  contains ;  and  those  who  have  seen  the 
mighty  Liverpool,  the  Cyclopean  Leeds,  and  the  mineral  wonders  of  Durham*  «U1 
find  much  in  Sir  George  Head*s  book  that  is  new,  either  in  feet  or  in  deteriptioo, 
A  Letter  to  William  Staffdejf  Clarke^  MtQ.  and  James  Rioett  Comae,  Esq^  Chairwum. 
and  Depuhf-Chavrman  tf  the  Coivrt  tf  Directors  of  the  East^IruUa  Company.     By 
Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq.,  B.C. S.    jpondon,  1836.     Bichardson. 
The  design  of  this  little  pi^nphlet  is  %o  recommendy  as  improvement  of  pur  judieial 
syfteqn  in  lodii^  the  follo^ipg  syggestioQS  :-^Tl)e  abolition  of  the  Persian  laogq^ ; 
the  occasional  union  of  iliirof>eaa$  mid  natives  in  the  same  courts,  eipecialliy  in  Trrtuli; 
an  extreme  latitude  for  appeals,  accompanied  by  forms  calculated  to  pievent  their  a«ffu-' 
mulation;  Uie  study  of  one  vemiipular   language  by  Europeena,  inst^i^   eiUisr  of 
Persian  or  HindoosUnee  |  and  an  examinaiion  of  all  ofllcen^  fluropesn  and  9^re,  ui 
th9  l^^s^atioDs. 

.Sbfi^f  tf  Twiii^,  trandqied  from  the  ^muM  rf  Viotar  JA^e,  By  Qmmb  W.  M. 
BxTMOUM.  JParis,  18S6^. 
T9¥  poetry,  e9  well  as  the  proae,  of  Vietor  Hugo,  eomaina  OMuiy  t»:rikiaghsm^m, 
which  ^Iqi^  intrinsi^aliy  to  the  highest  class  of  poetol  OMUicdtioiL  We  hmm 
repeatedly  brought  before  tbe  r^f^iers  of  thia^  Joumel  ■gn^rinwwa  of  M.  liagQ>  bnm^ 
Tl|is  is  afi  attempt  (for  the  translator  aaiioiMioes  k  m  fucb  to  render  into  SogUili 
verse  ta  (PmU  du  Cr^pusfinU.)  T^  fursion  is  respeirabiiw  but  kd»m  not,  in  our 
opinion,  do  complete  justice  (nor  is  it  easy  to  do  it)  to  (be  fiery  audacd^  nf  4» 
original.  o 
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Thk  periodical  public  eiamination  of 
the  gentlemen  cadeU  mt  tins  institution 
tock  pimoe  on  Friday  the  10th  June,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Chairman  (Sir  James 
R.  Camac,  Bart.),  the  Deputy  Chairman 
(J.  IxKrh,  Esq.)*  a'**^  several  members  of 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors. 

Of  the  visitors  who  were  attracted  by 
the  interest  of  the  scene,  we  may  enume. 
rate  the  following : — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  Hohhouse, 
Bart,  (President  of  the  India  Board)  ;  Sir 
C  Oockerell,  Bart.  (Commissioner  of 
ditto);  and  R.  V.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(Secretary  to  ditto)  ;  Sir  C.  Forbes,  Bart. ; 
W.  Newnham;  J.  Frascr;  L.  Kennedy; 
D.  Colvin  5  G.  Forbes ;  P.  Melvill ;  E. 
TbomtOB  }  C.  Currie,  Esqrs. ;  the  Moul- 
vee  Mahomed  Ismael  Khan  (Astronomer 
to  the  King  of  Oude) ;  Sir  H.  Willock ; 
Majar  Generals  Sir  S.  Whittingham,  Sir 
W.  McBean,  Sir  Geo.  Elder,  K.CB., 
and  Millar  (Director  General,  R.  A.)  ; 
Colonels  Salmond,  Sir  Joseph  O' Hallo. 
tw>,  C.B.,  C.  S.  Fagan,  C.B.,  C.  Pagan 
(late  Adj.  Gen.,  Bengal),  Hardy,  Mills, 
8ir  Geo.  Cox,  Bart.,  Reeves,  Paaley,  C.B. 
(Royal  Engineers),  Adye( Director  Royal 
Laboratory),  and  Galloway;  Lieutenant 
ColooeU  J.  E.  Jones  (R.A.),  Hay,  and 
HaU;  Majors  DynelyrR. A.),  Kennedy, 
Hanolton,  and  Willock;  Captains  Cot. 
loo  and  Camac,  ILN.,  Bumahy  (R.A.), 
iVocler  (AdjuUnt,  Ac.  Royal  Military 
Collage),  Hay,  Smidi  (Madras  Engineer*); 
0r.  Gregory  (Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Royal  Military  Academy);  J.  Narrien, 
£sq.  (ditto  Royal  Military  College) ;  the 
lUv,  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Cole,  Gleig,  Stc, 

The  branches  of  study  in  which  the 
eadets  underwent  an  examination  were 
■ntliematics,  Hindustani  (including  writ- 
ten q»ecimens  of  the  two  characters  in 
wbicb  the  langnage  ia  expressed),  and  for- 
tification. 

The  cadets  thus  publicly  tested  were 
selected  as  follows,  m.— 

For  the  Engineers :  R.  Strachey  and  O. 
Madeod. 

For  the  ArUUery:  R.  Macpberson,  G. 
H.  Clifford,  and  W.  Hay. 

For  the  In&ntry  ;  E.  Hall.  8.  J.  Bat- 
ten,  G.  Malcolm,  C.  F.  Grant,  W.  F. 
Mkkm,  J.  S.  Aked,  D.  C.  Scott,  M.  J. 
Tnrnbull,  E.  Tower,  E.  Locker,  H. 
HcyMon,  C.  Wright,  G.  W.  Alexander, 
G.  R.  Glei^,  E.  Forbes,  J.  Mon^mery. 

And  their  proiciency  in  the  relative 
braMbea  of  study,  and  their  general  good 
•ooduel,  were  rewarded  by  the  following 
pmai^  pteseMcd  to  chemk^  the  Chairman 
OB  Ibe  part  of  the  Court,  agreeably  to  the 
award  of  the  public  exammer,  Sir  Alex. 
IXckaon,  K.C.B.,  and  the  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor.  Colonel  Staonus»  CJB.,  «£i.-. 


To  R.  Strachey,  Ist  mathematical,  1st 
fortification,  1st  civil  drawing,  lit  Hin- 
dustani. 

To  G.  Madeod,  2d  mathematical,  2d 
Hindustani,  and  for  general  good  conduct, 
a  handsome  artillery  sword.  The  Chairman 
expressed  the  sincere  pleasure  he  felt  in 
presenting  it  in  the  name  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  token  of  tlie  high  appreciation 
in  which  Mr.  Macleod*s  general  good  con- 
duct had  been  held  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence  at  the  institution, — conduct 
as  creditable  to  him  as  it  had  been  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  the  seminary,  which  he 
would  tlien  leave  witli  credit  not  easily  to 
he  forgotten.  *'  I  have  no  doubt,**  added 
Sir  James,  **  that  the  early  promise  you 
have  here  given  of  those  qualifications 
which  eminently  distinguish  the  officer 
and  the  gentleman,  will  be  amply  realised 
in  your  future  career,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
you  every  success/' 

To  R.  Macpherson,  2d  fortificaUoti,  and 
2d  good  conduct. 

To  S.  J.  Batten,  military  drawing. 

To  Edward  Locker,  Latin. 

To  H.  Hey  man,  French. 

To  gentlemen  cadets  of  the  second 
class,  viz, — 

R.  B.  Smith,  mathematical  fortification, 
3d  good  conduct,  and  Hindustani. 

W.  F.  Marriott,  military  drawing  and 
Latin. 

R.  C.  Buckle,  civil  drawing. 

J.  T.  Johnstone,  French. 

And  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Tumhull,  of  the  3d 
class,  4tb  general  good  conduct. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Chairman  addressed  them  to  the  following 
effect: — 

**  Gentlemen  Cadets,— It  is  with  high 
gratification  that  we  have  listened  to  this 
day*8  examination. 

**  Knowing  the  admirable  arrangements 
which  are  made  for  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cadets  in  their  professional  and 
general  studies,  knowing  also  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  the  distinguished  officers  filling 
the  stations  of  the  public  examiner  and  the 
lieut.  governor  of  this  institution,  and  the 
persevering  exertions  of  the  professors  to 
ensure  to  you  the  full  benefit  derivable 
from  those  arrangements,  we  naturally 
came  here  with  excited  expectations;  those 
expectations  are,  on  the  present  occasion, 
gratified  to  their  fullest  extent;  and  I 
think  that  I  may,  with  perfect  truth, 
affirm  that  the  friends  of  the  Indian  army 
have  ample  cause  for  extiltation  in  the  re- 
sults which  we  have  now  witnessed. 

'<  It  is  a  soarca  of  Anther  satisfaction, 
that  proceedings  in  which  we  must  feel  a 
high  and  honest  pride,  are  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  CommisBioners 
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for  India,  who  it  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  In- 
dian empire,  than  for  his  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  this  institution. 

**  One  portion  of  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  brought  us  here,  will  immediately  be 
called  upon  to  enter  on  the  active  duties  of 
an  honourable  but  arduous  profession ;  and 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  difficulties,  they 
will  have  to  encounter  some  of  a  peculiar 
character.  In  other  armies,  the  officers 
and  men,  though  differing  in  education 
and  position  in  society,  have  much  to  bind 
them  to  each  other, — a  common  country,  a 
common  language,  and  a  common  faith  ; 
in  the  Indian  army  these  ties  are  wanting, 
and  their  place  must  be  supplied  by  the 
study  and  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean officers,  of  all  the  means  by  which 
man  acquires  moral  power  over  bis  fel- 
lows. A  knowledge  of  the  vernacular 
languages  of  the  country  is,  for  this  rea- 
son, an  object  of  high  importance,  and  a 
familiarity  with  those  languages,  combined 
with  the  exercise  of  those  manly  and  soU 
dier-like  virtues  which  are  here  inculcated, 
will  enable  you  to  establish  that  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  native  troops,  which 
it  is  essential  you  should  possess,  and  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  your  country  will  re. 
cognise  the  value  of  the  education  you 
have  received. 

"  Whenever  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
pel aggression,  the  Indian  army  has  pro* 
duced  officers  prepared  to  lead  their  men 
to  victory;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  they 
have  found  troops  not  unworthy  of  follow- 
ing them. 

'<  To  secure  the  affections  of  the  native 
army  (and  this  I  cannot  too  earnestly  im* 
press  upon  you)  will  be  a  primary  duty, 
and  while  discipline  must  bie  maintained, 
the  greatest  tenderness  should  be  shown 
towi^s  their  feelings,  and  an  indulgent 
consideration  towards  their  prejudices. 
The  stamlard  of  civilization  in  India  is  not 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  heie.  We 
are  greatly  in  advance  of  those  subjected  to 
our  rule,  and  looking  at  the  extraordinary 
course  of  events  by  which  our  vast  Eastern 
empire  has  been  attained,  it  is  not  too* 
much  to  conclude,  that  we  are  destined  by 
Providence  to  diffuse  among  the  people 
the  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  and 
ultimately  to  raise  the  native  character  to 
the  European  standard. 

'*  To  you  a  portion  of  this  sacred  trust 
is  committed,  and  it  will  call  for  a  large 
share  of  labour,  of  discretion,  and  of  self- 
command. 

**  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  soldier  is  subordination,  and  that 
an  officer  must  himself  set  an  example  of 
that  which  he  requires  from  those  under 
bis  command. 

"  To  thoae  who  have  not  yet  completed 
the  allotted  period  of  ttudy^  I  can  only 


recommend  perseverance  in  the  honourabW 
path  upon  which  they  have  entered.  It  is 
now  that  their  professional  and  moral  cha- 
racter is  to  be  formed,  and  upon  their 
conduct  here  will  mainly  depend  their  fu- 
ture destiny.  The  life  of  a  soldier  upon 
active  duty  is  one  of  incessant  watchful- 
ness, and  the  best  preparation  for  it  will 
be  found  in  the  early  acquisition  of  habits 
of  strict  regularity  and  temperance.  X 
need  not  say  that  the  opposite  vice  is  in- 
consistent alike  with  the  character  of  soL 
dier  and  gentleman. 

<*  A  very  brief  period  will  elapse  before 
we  shall  be  again  brought  together,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  and  believe,  that  it  will  be 
under  circumstances  as  satisfactory  as  the 
present.  Till  then,  I  can  offer  you,  gen- 
tlemen, no  better  wishes  than — that  you 
may  improve  the  advantages  you  enjoy. 

*'  To  those  who  are  about  to  quit  the 
institution,  and  whom  possibly  it  may  be 
my  fortune  never  to  meet  again,  I  wish  a 
long  and  honourable  career  of  profeasional 
success,  and  to  all  of  you  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  personal  happmess.** 

The  gentlemen  cadets  were  fonned  into 
line  in  open  order  to  receive  the  Chair- 
man, &c,  with  a  general  salute.  Tlie 
ranks  closed,  broke  into  open  order,  and 
the  column  marched  round  in  slow  tioae 
in  review  order,  afterwards  in  quick 
time.  On  arriving  on  its  own  ground, 
the  column  wheeled  into  line,  the  ranks 
opened,  and  performed  the  manual  exer- 
cise. The  ranks  closed,  and  the  gun- 
squads  which  had  been  told  off,  formed  on 
each  flank,  faced  outwards,  and  filed  to 
the  rear,  grounded  arms,  and  fell  in  at  the 
guns  which  were  stationed  on  each  flank  oC 
the  line.  The  line,  during  the  time  that 
the  gun-squads  were  forming,  performed 
the  platoon  exercise,  after  which  fifteen 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired  from 
right  to  left  by  the  guns.  The  line  then 
advanced  and  repeated  the  general  sa- 
lute, after  which  the  cadets  went  through 
the  sword  exercise. 

In  the  entrance  hall  and  rooms  of  the 
mansion  were  various  well-executed  plana 
of  fortification,  miliury  surveys,  and 
drawings.  We  may  notice  the  system  of 
Choumara,  executed  by  Gentleman  Cadet 
Strachey  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  a 
plan  of  St.  Helena,  projected  from  the 
model;  and  a  civil  drawing  of  a  scene 
near  the  Devil's  Bridge; — by  Gentlenuka 
Cadet  Macleod,  a  detailed  plan  of  the 
attacks  upon  Tarragona;— by  Gentleman 
Cadet  Macpherson,  a  penwork  drawing  of 
the  siege  of  Mequinensa ; — by  Gentleman 
Cadet  Hall,  ditto  of  Seguntum  ;--by  Gen- 
tleman Cadet  Batten  (a  priae  drawing)  in 
pen  work,  of  the  attacks  upon  Tarrogona  ; 
— by  Gentleman  Cadet  Grant,  a  drawing 
representing  the  attacks  upon  St.  Sebar* 
tian  by  the  army,  in  18 IS,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
No.  V. — BsNiwAL  or  the  Comfint's  Charter  ur  1813. 

From  a  feeble  and  obscure  association  of  traders,  the  East-India  Com- 
pany had,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  become  the  lords  of  a  large  portion 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  dominant  power  in  the  field  of  Indian  politics.  They 
had  attained  this  high  position  under  the  license  of  the  British  Crown;  but 
beyond  this,  their  obligations  to  their  own  gpvemment  were  few.  It  was  to 
the  talents  and  intrepidity  of  their  own  servants,  that  they  were  indebted 
for  the  commanding  situation  which  they  held ;  and  the  extraordinary  ability 
displayed  by  men  educated  upon  ordinary  principles,  and  taken  from  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  may  be  received  as  evidence,  that  the  native  vigour 
of  the  English  character  will  manifest  itself  under  any  circumstances  which 
afford  room  for  its  display. 

The  Company  struggled  long,  but  finally  tn'umphed ;  and  the  acquisitions 
of  these  "  Royal  Merchants  '*  became  so  extensive  and  important,  as  to  render 
it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  to  place  them  under  the  especial 
supervision  of  the  Crown.  Thus  shorn  of  some  portion  of  its  regal  state, 
the  Company  still  retained  its  commercial  privileges  with  little  diminution ; 
but  these,  together  with  the  right  to  administer  the  government  of  India, 
were  to  terminate  in  the  year  1814,  and  that  period  was,  consequently,  looked 
to  with  no  ordinary  anxiety. 

The  renewal  of  the  bargain  between  the  Crown  and  the  Company, 
always  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  keen  contention,  was  now  unusually 
80,  from  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  made  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the  high  quarters, 
where  the  matter  was  ultimately  to  be  decided.  Those  principles  had  made 
their  way  languidly  and  slowly ;  but  still  they  had  gained  ground.  The 
reputation  of  having  first  maintained  them  is  usually  bestowed  on  Adam 
Smhh :  they  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  earlier  writers ;  and  whatever  be 
the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  held — whether  they 
are  to  be  received  as  fixed  and  perfect  rules,  never  to  be  departed  from  on 
any  occasion-— or  whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  in  a  more  guarded  form, 
to  be  qualified  by  reference  to  what  a  modem  political  economist  has  not 
infelicitously  called  '^  disturbing  forces,"  and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
c»f  the  state  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  them— the  honour  of  their  dis- 
covery, be  it  what  it  may,  does  not  belong  to  Adam  Smith :  they  had  been 
enunciated  by  writers  who  long  preceded  him.  Nor  can  this  be  allowed  to 
detract  very  greatly  from  his  fame,  for  the  principles  themselves  lying  at  the 
very  surface  of  inquiry,  little  honour  can  be  gained  by  their  discovery ;  and 
the  merit  of  having  given  a  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  such  opinions,  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  having  been  the  first  to  propound  them.  Previously 
to  the  time  when  the  Scottish  professor  converted  a  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy into  one  of  political  economy,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were  few ; 
and  among  practical  men  of  business,  they  made  scarcely  any  converts. 
Statesmen  and  legislators,  even  in  despotic  states,  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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guided  by  the  popular  will.  In  a  free  country,  that  will,  if  consistently 
and  continuously  expressed  for  a  long  period  of  years,  must  ultimately  be 
victorious.  In  such  a  country,  whatever  men  possess,  they  hold  by  the 
tenure  of  the  public  voice ;  and  they  grossly  and  foolishly  betray  their  own 
interests,  if  they  neglect  the  use  of  any  of  the  means  which  they  command 
for  shewing  to  the  public  that  their  claims  to  retain  what  they  have  acquired 
are  reasonable  and  right.  They  should  be  active  and  unremitting  in  ren- 
dering themselves  this  justice ;  — they  should  also  be  early.  When  the  flood 
of  public  opinion  has  been  suffered  to  roll  on  and  gather  strength,  it  will 
require  increased  efforts  to  turn  it,  if  even  any  efforts  should  be  availing. 
The  majority  of  men  decline  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themselves.  They 
follow  with  their  neighbours  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  keep  possession  of  their  influence  over  the  public  mind,  most 
commence  early  and  proceed  vigorously  in  their  exertions  to  give  it  the 
desired  direction. 

'  On  every  occasion,  when  the  Blast-India  Company  had  sought  a  renewal 
of  their  privileges,  their  claims  had  been  resisted ;  but  the  grounds  of  resis- 
tance were  different  from  those  taken  in  later  times.  Men  will  always  be 
anxious  to  participate  in  a  trade  which  they  believe  to  be  profitable ;  and 
they  will  never  be  unable  to  suggest  plausible  reasons  for  indulging  their 
wi^es.  But  the  principles  of  which  Adam  Smith,  though  not  the  author, 
was  the  great  disseminator,  furnished  new  weapons  for  combating  all  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  trade,  and  afforded  the  means  of  concealing  the  interested 
motives  of  the  opponents,  under  the  guise  of  science.  This  new  sign  of  the 
times  ought  to  have  been  carefully  watched  by  all  who  were  desirous  of  retain- 
ing such  privileges ;  but  such  precaution  was  neglected,  and  the  very  slow  pro- 
gress of  tlie  free  trade  doctrines  afforded  a  ready,  though  an  insufficient,  excuse 
for  the  neglect.  While  the  promulgation  of  these  doctrines  was  confined 
to  the  moral  philosophy  class  at  Glasgow,  those  who  were  hostile  to  them, 
might  suppose  that  there  was  litde  cause  for  alarm.  But  they  ought  to  have 
recollected  that  these  opinions  were  propounded  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
commercial  city,  by  a  man  of  acknowledged  talent ;  and  that  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  young  men  annually  quitted  the  university  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  their  teacher.  The  last  fact  was  especially  important-— no 
error  can  be  more  fatal,  than  to  disregard  what  are  contemptuously  called  the 
opinions  of  boys.  It  is  true  that  the  real  value  of  such  opinions  is  small — 
they  are  the  result  of  circumstances — ^they  are  taken  up  on  trust,  without  any 
exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  at  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  judgment  is  alto- 
getber  unformed ;  but  they  enable  us  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  coming 
age  :  from  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  are  to  be  traced 
the  spirit  and  destiny  of  the  next.  In  the  disregard  of  this  truth,  lay  a  great 
error ;  and  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The  appearance  of  the  book,  on  which 
the  great  advocate  of  free  trade  expended  his  strength,  ought  to  have  called 
forth,  from  those  who  opposed  him,  either  a  manly  defence  of  their  opinions, 
or  a  candid  renunciation  of  them.  It  produced  neither.  The  advocates  of  regu- 
lated trade  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  maintenance  of  their  own  principles ; 
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and  though  what  is  called  the  mercantile  systeoi,  for  a  while,  retained  the 
influence  which  habit  had  given  it,  and  was  the  creed  alike  of  the  counting- 
bouse  and  the  cabinet,  intelligent  observers  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it  was 
UBdermined,  and  that  the  period  was  rapidly  advancing,  when  the  school  of 
Adam  Smith  would  be  predominant,  both  in  the  commercial  world  and  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  One  party  slept,  while  the  other  was  at  work ; 
and  the  result  was,  first  the  slow,  but  gradual  and  steady,  advance  of 
opinions^  which  have  now  attained  such  an  ascendancy,  that  few  have  the 
hardihood  to  impugn  them.  Every  new  battle,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  regula- 
ted trade,  was  fought  under  increased  disadvantages;  and,  at  last,  there  was 
little  left  for  its  advocates  but  to  yield  to  the  ^<  pressure  from  without,"  and 
surrender  a  portion  of  what  they  possessed,  as  the  price  of  a  temporary 
retention  of  the  remainder.  Those  interested  in  maintaining  it,  had  des- 
pised public  opinion,  and  they  paid  the  penalty.  They  preferred  relying  on 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  those  ministers  invariably  deserted  them  when- 
ever it  suited  their  purposes. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  government  and  trade  of  India  were  to  be 
eontinoed  in  the  Company,  gave  rise  to  inquiry  and  discussion  for  several 
years  before  the  eipiration  of  the  old  Act.  In  1808,  some  correspondence 
took  place  on  the  subject,  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  and  very  early  in  the  following  year,  it  was  intimated  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  prepared  to  concur  in  an  application  to  Par- 
liament for  a  renewal  of  those  restrictions  by  which  the  trade  with  India  had 
been  hitherto  limited.  This  intimation  was,  of  course,  little  agreeable  to 
the  Company.  A  variety  of  arguments  were  adduced  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  innovation ;  and  it  was  alleged,  not  without  an  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  ^'  the  loss  of  the  Indian  monopoly,  such  as  it  was  led  by  the 
Act  of  1793,  would  lead,  by  no  slow  process,  to  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  Company,  both  in  their  commercial  and  political  capacity ;  and  of  that 
system  which  the  Legislature  had  appointed  for  the  government  of  British 
India :  of  which  system  the  Company  formed  an  integral  and  essential  part'' 
During  these  discussions,  a  parliamentary  committee  was  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  all  the  great  branches  of  tlie  Company's  affiurs ; 
and  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Reports  of  the  Committee 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  before  the  question  of  renewal  was 
brought  forward,  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  was  suspended  for  a 
considerable  period.  At  the  close  of  the  year  181 1,  it  was  resumed.  The 
opening  of  the  trade  with  India,  generally,  to  British  merchants  and  British 
ships,  was  again  laid  down  by  Ministers,  as  the  only  ground  upon  which 
the  negociation  for  continuing  to  the  Company  any  portion  of  its  powers, 
could  be  conducted.  The  clamour  from  without  seemed  to  eiouse  the  per- 
tinacity of  Ministers ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing worid  appeared  to  look  upon  the  East  in  the  light  in  which  it  had 
been  represented  by  the  writers  of  fable,  and  to  regard  an  introduction  to 
it  as  a  passport  to  tlie  possession  of  unmeasured  wealth.  Though  the  sober 
habits  of  men  of  but^iness  would  lead  us  to  a  different  belief,  experience 
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shews  that  no  class  of  men  are  more  open  to  the  influence  of  such  ddiH 
sions.* 

The  denunciation  of  monopoly  formed  the  principal  ground  of  attacking 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company ;  and  on  this  point  no  defence 
was  offered.  Monopolies  generally  were  given  up ;  but  some  attempts  were 
made  to  shew  that  they  might  be  tolerated  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  definite  periods  of  time ;  and  further,  that,  as  the  trade  was  tlien  oarried 
on,  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  was  not  a  very  close  one.  The  principle 
that  all  monopolies  are  injurious,  was  fortified  by  allegations  of  particular 
evils,  supposed  to  result  from  that  of  the  East-India  Company.  Manufac- 
turers of  various  articles  declared  themselves,  as  well  as  tlie  country, 
wronged,  by  being  restrained  from  pouring  an  unlimited  supply  of  their 
various  commodities  into  India;  and  such  restraint  being  pronounced 
^^  humiliating  to  individuals,  and  degrading  to  the  national  character,"  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  '^  a  national 
grievance."  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  not  to  say  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  charges  against  the  monopoly  was,  that  **^  it  cooled  the  ardour  of 
generous  and  liberal  competition."  Self-interest  has  a  wonderful  effed 
upon  the  mental  powers,  and  enables  men  to  discern  generosity  and  liberality, 
where  those  not  enlightened  by  the  same  means,  can  perceive  nothing  but 
selfishness  and  baseness,  and  reckless  disregard  of  right.     The  generosity 

•  A  petltkio  praMOted  ftom  Sheffield  wu  lo  remarkably  eloqaent,  Uiat  it  is  impoitible  to  reritt  Um 
temptatioo  to  tnuucribe  part  of  it.  Among  other  thing*,  the  petitiooen  declared  tliemielTei  lo  be 
««  Ailly  persuaded/'  that  *'  if  the  trade  to  the  East-lndlei  were  thrown  open  to  all  hit  Mi^esty*!  autdccts. 
such  new  and  abundant  markets  would  be  discovered  and  established,  as  would  enable  them  to  set  at 
defiance  every  effbrt  to  ii^ure  them  by  that  sworn  enemy  to  their  prosperity  and  the  peace  of  Europe* 
the  present  unprincipled  ruler  of  France ;  and  that  the  petitiooen  doubt  not,  if  the  trade  of  this 
United  Kingdom  were  permitted  to  flow,  unimpeded,  over  those  extensive,  luxuriant*  and  opuknt 
regions,  though  it  might,  in  the  outset,  like  a  torrent  represt  and  swoln  by  obstructions  when  its  sluices 
were  first  opened,  1>reak  forth  with  uncontrollable  impetuosity,  deluging,  instead  of  supplying,  th«i 
district  before  it ;  yet  that  very  violence  which,  at  the  beginning,  might  be  paitiaily  ii^uriona,  would* 
in  the  issue,  prove  highly  and  pennanenUy  beneficial ;  no  part  l>eing  unvisited,  the  waters  of  oom- 
roerce,  ttiat  spread  over  the  face  of  the  bnd,  as  they  subsided,  would  wear  themselves  channels,  throvagh 
which  tliey  might  continue  lo  flow  ever  afterwards,  in  regular  and  fertilising  streams ;  and  that*  to  the 
wealthy,  enterprising,  honourable,  and  indefatigalile  British  merchant,  conducting  in  person  bis  own 
concerns,  no  obstacle  would  prove  insurroountaUe,  no  prc||udioe  invhtdUe,  no  difficulty  dishearten- 
ing ;  wants,  where  he  found  them,  he  would  supply ;  where  they  did  not  exist*  he  would  create 
them,  by  alRirding  the  means  of  gratification." 

Such  was  the  glowing  picture  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  active  imaginations  of  the  good  people 
of  Sheffield.  At  a  Uter  period,  we  might  have  supposed  it  to  be  drawn  by  the  present  member  for  that 
borough,  who,  on  his  first  appearance  as  a  candidate  there,  announced  to  his  supportsn.  tbeapproach 
of  a  universal  cry  fur  cuUery,  extending  from  Jaflk  to  Japan.  It  is  unfortunate  for  both  prophedes, 
that,  like  those  of  Johanna  Southcote,  they  have  not  been  Ailfilied.  There  b,  as  yet,  no  large  export 
of  raaors  to  Tibet  s  and  tliough  the  trade  with  India  lias  been  open  for  above  twenty  yean,  and  the 
**  unprincipled  ruler  of  France  **  occupies  a  few  feet  of  earth  on  the  road  thither,  England  has,  during 
that  time,  passed  tlirough  a  period  of  commercial  distren  altogether  without  paraUel,— awhile  to  India 
*'  the  waten  of  commerce  "  tiave  certainly  not  operated  as  **  fertiUxing  streams  "—to  that  country  they 
have  been  tlte  '*  waten  of  Marah  "—her  manufactures  have  perished— her  agriculture  has  dediiied,  and 
her  people  been  sut»)ected  to  intense  suffering.  *  *  The  wealthy ,  enterprising,  honourable,  and  indcfatlgaiile 
British  merchant"  may  have  found  wants,  and  where  he  did  not  find  them*  he  may  have  created  them,  by 
*«  aflbrding,"  or  rather  by  **offlering,"  **  the  means  of  gratification ;"  but  something  is  yet  deficient.  All 
men  desire  to  possess**  the  means  of  graUflcatlon;"  but  to  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
«  the  means"  of  purchashig  and  paying  for  them.  What  has  India  had  to  export  ?  Her  cotton  and  silk 
goodshavebeen  driven  out  ofalmost  every  market  in  the  woridj  her  sugar,  which,  when  brought  to  tliis 
country,  to  necessarily  subjlected  to  the  disadvantage  resulting  f^om  a  kmg  voyage,  and  consequent 
increase  of  freight,  has  <lest  the  producen  should  grow  rich  too  fast)  been  saddled  with  a  duty  greaUy 
exceeding  that  levied  upon  the  sugar  of  other  British  possessions.  It  to  only  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  that  any  relaxation  has  been  made  in  tliis  respect,  and  tlie  Ixxm  tiaii  been  ungradously  con* 
fined  to  a  part  of  Biltish  India— and  that  ttie  most  flourishing  part— to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  less  procpe- 
nms  districts,  which  more  especially  call  for  encouragement  and  support  Thus  do  our  sUusmcn  legis- 
late for  the  good  of  the  people  of  India 
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and  liberality  of  commercial  oompetition,  gave  rise  to  those  sanguinary  scenes 
m  the  East,  in  which  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  were  such  distinguished 
actors.  The  generosity  and  liberality  of  commercial  competition^  as  mani- 
fested in  the  slave  trade^  deluged  Africa  with  bloody  and  covered  Europe 
with  guilt  And  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  commercial  competition 
are  now  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  factory  system  of  England,  under  which 
the  happiness  of  myriads  of  human  beings,  through  time  and  eternit}',  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Moloch  of  manufactures ;  the  wages  doled  out  to  the  wretched 
victims  during  their  brief  career  of  life  being,  in  fact,  not  the  reward  of 
labour,  but  the  price  of  blood.  Such  area  few  of  the  triumphs  of  a  generous 
and  liberal  commercial  competition ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  are 
folly  sufficient  to  justify  the  call  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  in  1813,  for  an 
extension  of  its  principles  to  the  whole  world.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  add, 
that  the  generosity  and  liberality,  which  mark  commercial  competition,  are 
so  little  observable,  that  the  advocates  of  unlimited  freedom  of  trade  de- 
served great  credit  for  the  discovery. 

The  Company  replied  by  affirming,  that  the  paramount  object  of  any 
new  arrangement  for  India  ought  not  to  be  commercial,  but  political ;  and 
that  the  commercial  monopoly  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  for  the  government  of  India ;  that  the  Company's 
territorial  rights  could  only  be  enjoyed  through  the  medium  of  commercial 
privileges ;  and  that  no  provision  made  for  securing  them  could  be  compatible 
with  the  entire  opening  of  the  Ekwtern  trade.  These  assertions  were  clearly 
erroneous ;  the  territorial  claims  of  the  Company  were  quite  distinct  from 
their  commercial  privileges;  and  there  could  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  reten- 
tion of  the  one,  aAer  the  other  had  been  relinquished.  Experience,  too, 
has  shewn,  that  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company  are  not  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  its  authority  in  India.  They  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  referring  to  their  own  eiertions  to  effect  the  introduction  and  con- 
sumption of  European  commodities — exertions  made  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  with  great  perseverance  and  at  extraordinary  cost ;  to  their  labours 
in  upholding  our  interests  in  India,  against  European  rivalship  and  native 
jealousy ;  to  the  magnificent  empire  which  they  had  added  to  the  British 
dominions ;  and  to  the  great  wealth  which  flowed  into  this  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  spirited  and  judicious  policy.  Afler  enumerating  some  of 
these  advantages,  in  one  of  their  official  papers,  they  emphatically  and  justly 
added,  ''  Such  are  the  injuries,  the  grievances,  the  evils— such  the  degrada- 
tion, which  the  East- India  Company  have  brought  on  the  country." 

The  debts  and  embarrassments  of  the  Company  afforded  a  ground  of 
accusation  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  them  unpopular;  and  of  course 
they  were  not  forgotten.  The  answer  of  the  Company  was  to  the  effect, 
that  they  had  never  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Pariiament  for  aid  to  support 
their  own  establishments ;  but  that  their  applications  had  been  in  conse- 
quence of  levies  made  by  (Government,  on  the  score  of  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  territorial  revenues ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reimburse- 
ment of  immense  sums,  disbursed  for  the  state  in  military  expeditions- 
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sums  very  tardily  acknowledged,  and  not  then  fully  paid ;  or  to  enable  the 
Company  to  meet  the  transfer  to  this  country  of  Indian  territorial  debt,  the 
increase  of  which  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Company,  but  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  and  to  Parh'ament.  There  was  much  in  these 
statements  that  deserved  consideration ;  but  when  either  individuals  or  socie* 
ties  expend  their  funds  for  the  public  benefit,  they  rarely  meet  with  much 
gratitude  in  return. 

Political  economy  did  not  furnish  tlie  whole  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  privileges  of  the  Company  were  assailed  :  tlie  higher  science  of  natural 
law  was  invoked  to  the  same  end.  A  full  and  free  right  to  trade  with  all 
countries  and  people  in  amity  with  the  British  Crown,  was  asserted  to  be 
^^  the  natural  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  people  of  this  empire,  of 
every  subject  of  it,  and  of  every  port  in  it."  What  may  be  "  the  natural 
birth-right  and  inheritance  "  of  a  "  port,"  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
determine;  and  if  the  assertion  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  proba- 
bly meant,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  a  position  so  wild,  merited 
any  answer  at  all.  If  it  did,  the  Company  gave  it  a  very  proper  one  by 
observing,  that  men  living  in  society  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  society, 
and  to  restraints  upon  what  is  called  their  natural  liberty,  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislature,  the  public  interest  demands  it ;  that  the  Indian 
monopoly  was  established  because  it  was  thought  beneficial ;  that  it  had 
been  continued  on  the  same  principle ;  and  that  its  abolition,  or  further 
retention,  must  be  a  question  purely  prudential.  In  urging  their  plea  of 
natural  right,  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company  endeavoured  to  make 
a  special  case.  Their  principle,  it  was  alleged,  became  strengthened  by 
its  application  to  countries  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  and 
valour  of  the  forces  of  his  Majesty.  The  countries,  however,  with  which 
they  wished  to  trade,  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  acquired  and  maintained 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Company  and  the  valour  of  their  servants,  and  altoge- 
ther under  the  exclusive  powers  and  privileges  which  it  was  now  desired  to 
abrogate. 

A  plausible,  and  not  altogether  an  unreasonable,  objection  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Company's  privileges,  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the 
existing  system  gave  advantages  to  foreigners,  which  were  denied  to  British 
merchants ;  and  that  the  Americans,  especially,  had  availed  themselves  of 
these  advantages  to  secure  the  markets  of  Europe,  South  America,  and 
the  West-Indies.  From  this  latter  circumstance,  also,  an  inference  was 
drawn  in  favour  of  general  freedom  of  trade.  The  Company  answered, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  Americans  with  the  Indian  seas  was  formed 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  their  success  in  the  market  of  Europe 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  political  state  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  necessity  for  the  claimants  finding  new  channels  of  enterprize ;  the 
misery  of  the  manufacturers,  occasioned  by  their  exclusion  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  the  certainty  of  finding  a  remedy  in  the  unbounded  field 
which  the  trade  to  the  East  would  open  to  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
ijidustry — ^these,  and  similar  topics,  furnished  another  class  of  arguments. 
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which  were  pressed  with  extraordinary  pertinacity  by  those  who  conceived 
they  had  interests  hostile  to  those  of  the  Company.  It  was  answered,  with 
much  calmness  and  moderation,  that  any  great  extension  of  the  trade  witli 
India  most  take  place  very  ^adually  ;  that  consequently  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it  must  be  very  distant ;  and  that,  though  it  might  be  very  easy 
to  send  out  to  India  large  quantities  of  goods,  it  might  not  be  equally  easy 
to  obtain  returns.  Experience  has  shewn  that  these  opinions  were  correct. 
The  trade  which  succeeded  the  Act  of  1813  has  been  little  beneficial  to 
England,  while  to  India  it  has  been  positively  injurious.  The  petitioners 
(or  an  open  trade  had,  however,  made  up  their  minds  to  its  advantages ; 
and,  further,  that  they  were  destined  to  enjoy  them — for  it  was  urged,  as  a 
reason  for  extending  the  trade  to  the  outports,  that  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool 
the  docks  had  been  enlarged  in  anticipation  of  the  concession.  This  speci- 
men of  commercial  confidence  is,  perhaps,  without  parallel :  it  calls  up  the 
recollection  of  the  married  lady  named  Simpkins,  who  bought  a  brass 
plate  with  the  name  of  Jones  upon  it,  because,  if  she  should  happen  to 
become  a  widow,  and  marry  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  it  would  be  so 
Qseful. 

Such  were  the  principal  arguments,  by  which  the  advocates  of  free  and 
of  regulated  trade  respectively  supported  their  opinions.  But  the  question 
was  virtually  decided  before  the  discussion  commenced.  The  principles  of 
free  trade  had  made  too  great  progress  for  Ministers  to  venture  to  resist 
them.  The  efforts  of  the  Company  to  retain  the  China  trade  Here  per- 
mitted to  succeed,  but  that  to  India  it  was  determined  to  throw  open. 

On  the  22d  of  March  1813,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the  E^-India 
Company ;  and  the  various  petitions  which  had  been  presented  having  been 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee.  Lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to 
expound  the  plan  which  he  had  to  propose  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.     The  term  for  which  the  Charter  was  to  be  renewed  was 
twenty  years.     The  Company  were  to  retain  for  that  term  the  exclusive 
trade  to  China,  but  the  trade  with  India  was  to  be  thrown  open  on  certain 
conditions.     It  was  to  be  confined  to  ships  of  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage ; 
the  trade  outward  was  to  be  open  to  all  the  ports  of  the  empire,  but  the 
homeward-bound  trade  to  be  restricted  to  certain  ports,  to  be  hereafter 
named.     The  Company  were  to  be  left  in  full  possession  of  the  power  of 
deportation,  to  enable  them  to  remove  from  India  individuals  whose  con- 
duct or  intentions  they  might  find  or  suspect  to  be  dangerous :  and  this 
power  his  lordship  lield  to  be  suflicient  to  calm  any  apprehension  that  might 
be  excited  by  the  facility  of  commercial  intercourse  about  to  be  established. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  continue  to  them  the  command  of  the  native  army ; 
as,  after  mature  consideration.  Ministers  were  of  opinion  that,  to  separate 
the  command  of  the  army  from  the  civil  administration  of  India,  would  be 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Government.     Another  revised  arrangement 
related  to  the  number  of  King's  troops  in  India.     This  had  fluctuated  with 
the  necessities  of  the  times ;  but  it  was  proposed,  that  in  future  there  should 
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always  be  a  stated  number  of  troops,  to  foraiy  as  it  were,  the  garrison  of 
India;  and  when  more  became  necessary,  they  should  be  paid  by  this 
country,  as  it  was  unjust  that  the  Company  should  defray  the  whole  expense 
of  a  system  of  defence,  which  was  called  for  by  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire.  At  every  recent  renewal  of  the  Charter,  the  Company  had  been 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  their  authority  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and,  of  course,  the  present  could  not  be  suffered  to  form  an 
exception.  The  Crown  previously  possessed  the  power  of  recal ;  but 
under  the  pretence  that  this  was  an  invidious  exercise  of  prerogative,  it 
was  proposed  to  render  the  sign  manual  of  the  Crown  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  certain  appointments.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most 
beneficial  of  the  contemplated  changes  applied  to  the  defect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India 
had  hitherto  been  deprived  of  those  rites  of  the  church,  the  administration 
of  which  appertained  exclusively  to  tlie  episcopal  function,  including  among 
them  the  rite  of  confirmation.  To  remedy  this  grievance,  it  was  proposed 
to  appoint  one  bishop  and  three  archdeacons,  to  superintend  the  chaplains 
of  the  different  settlements.  Lord  Castlereagh  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  the  principal  points  of  his  speech,  and  concluded  by  moving 
them. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Thornton,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
East-India  Company ;  who,  after  reminding  the  Committee  that  the  Com- 
pany had  the  sanction  of  sixteen  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  under  various 
sovereigns;  that  it  had  existed  for  213  years ;  and  that  eminent  statesmen, 
of  different  and  adverse  parties,  had  agreed  in  supporting  the  monopoly, 
proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  the  speech  of  the  Minister.  Many  of  the 
petitions  lying  on  the  table  he  regarded  as  undeserving  of  attention ;  several 
of  them  being  from  places  which  could  derive  no  benefit  from  any  possible 
change  in  the  East-India  trade :  and  he  instanced  one,  from  a  district  in 
Scotland,  which  had  nothing  to  export  but  horned  cattle.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  attempt  made  to  mislead  the  public,  and  the  credulity  with  which 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled.  The  alleged  advantages  of  America 
arose,  he  said,  out  of  a  treaty,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  East-India 
Company  were  too  little  considered ;  and  surely  the  Company  ought  not  to 
be  sacrificed  on  that  account  He  warned  the  house  to  pause  before  they 
surrendered  experience  to  theory,  and  claimed  the  fullest  consideration  of 
the  subject  before  final  decision. 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  suggested  that  evidence  should  be  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  house ;  a  proposal  to  which  Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  inclined  to 
demur.  The  proposal,  however,  found  a  supporter  in  Mr.  Tiemey.  That 
gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  competent  persons,  on 
the  probable  effects  of  an  influx  of  all  descriptions  of  persons  to  India.  He 
knew  the  noble  lord  said  he  had  checks ;  but  then  he  did  not  see  how  that 
could  be  called  a  free  trade,  in  which  an  inhabitant  of  Liverpool  might  be 
allowed,  indeed,  to  go  to  India,  but  when  there,  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  his  competitors  and  rivals,  who  might  send  him  home,  withoat 
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aangniog  any  reason  for  so  doing.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  an 
open  trade,  be  had  not  as  yet  met  with  any  thing  beyond  mere  assertion ;  and 
mher  the  blunders  committed  in  South  America^  he  was  not  disposed  to  place 
moch  reliance  upon  the  opinions  of  manufacturers.  The  question,  be  said, 
was  now  narrowed  to  this  point — having  an  empire  well  governed,  are  we 
to  hazard  this  empire  for  an  increase  of  trade  ?  Was  it  too  much  to  wish 
to  know  where  the  trade  was  to  come  from  ?  If  they  instituted  such  an 
inquiry,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  the  probable  increase  would  be  very 
small,  it  certainly  would  become  a  question,  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
risk  what  we  possessed  for  the  expectation  of  a  trifling  improvement  All 
be  wanted  was,  for  the  house,  before  it  argued  the  question,  to  have  some- 
thing to  argue  upon.  He  was,  therefore,  for  hearing  evidence,  and  the 
calling  for  it  woidd  involve  no  sacrifice  of  time ;  for  what  was  consumed  in 
evidence,  would  be  saved  in  speeches.  He  wished  to  have  the  opinions  of 
sacb  men  as  Lord  Teignmouth,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Canning  supported  the  resolutions  generally,  but  seemed  disposed  to 
go  further,  and  throw  open  the  China  trade — if  not  immediately,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  expiration  of  the  proposed  Act.  He  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  call  evidence  to  support  the  proposal  of  free  trade.  Mr. 
Canning  at  this  time  represented  the  great  trading  town  of  Liverpool,  in 
which  the  strongest  desire  prevailed  for  the  opening  of  the  eastern  trade. 

Mr.  Grant  was  unfriendly  to  the  contemplated  change.  He  repeated 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  the  argument  derived  from  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  the  Americans  was  of  no  force,  as  it  was  the  act 
of  the  Britisb  Government,  and  not  of  the  Company.  But  he  went  beyond 
those  who  preceded  him,  by  suggesting  that  the  remedy  was  easy— it  was 
only  to  shut  out  the  Americans.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Lord  Comwallis 
as  hostile  to  colonization;  avowed  his  dislike  to  the  scheme  of  Ministers, 
because  it  went  to  throw  down  the  whole  fabric  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany ;  protested  against  undue  haste ;  and  wished  that  evidence  should  be 
beard  on  certain  points.  Lord  Castlereagh,  finding  the  sense  of  the  house 
strong  on  this  point,  ultimately  consented  to  hear  evidence. 

On  the  dOth,  the  committee  was  resumed,  and  evidence  called.  The 
first  witness  was  a  man  rendered  eminent  by  his  career  in  India,  and  no  less 
so  by  the  long  and  harassing  judicial  proceedings  which  awaited  him  at 
home.  It  was  Warren  Hastings,  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  examination  was  of  some  length,  and  related  to  various  subjects — ^the 
settlement  of  Europeans,  the  demand  for  British  commodities,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  the  first  he  expressed  himself 
strongly  opposed :  he  apprehended  great  injury  and  oppression  to  the  natives, 
and  regarded  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  Europeans  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the  Company.  This 
opinion,  he  averred,  he  had  long  maintained,  and  he  expressed  himself 
anxious  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  biassed  by  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Company.  With  this  view,  he  stated  that,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, when  the  privileges  of  the  East-India  Company  were  under  discus- 
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sion,  he  spontaneously  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  which  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the 
irruption  of  Pritish  adventurers  in  India.  A  clause  having  been  inserted  ia 
the  Act,  permitting  strangers  to  reside  by  license,  he  addressed  a  second 
letter  to  the  Chairs,  remonstrating  against  it,  as  likely  to  produce  greater 
mischiefs  than  even  the  permission  of  indLsorirainate  residence ;  because  the 
favoured  parties  would  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Company,  and 
would  thereby  possess  an  influence  which  no  man  would  dare  to  resist ; 
while  a  body  of  adventurers  without  privilege,  would  be  under  the  jealous 
eye  of  Government,  and  naturally  excite  its  attention.  In  a  still  more 
recent  letter,  he  had  repeated  these  opinions. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  probable  demand  for  British  commodities,  Mr. 
Hastings  was  less  decided,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  inconsiderable.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  trade  between  India  and  England,  as  then  regu- 
lated, was  far  more  beneficial  to  both  countries  than  if  perfectly  firee^ 
Being  reminded  that,  in  a  review  of  the  state  of  Bengal,  which  he  had 
written  some  years  before,  he  had  said,  ^'  that  although  we  had  been  so 
long  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  yet  we  had  not  been  able 
MO  far  to  change  our  ideas  with  our  situation  as  to  quit  the  contracted  views 
of  monopolists,"  and  that  in  the  same  work  he  had  insisted  upon  it,  as  a 
fixed  and  incontrovertible  principle,  that  commerce  could  only  flourish  when 
free  and  equal ;  he  profe^ed  not  to  recollect  the  words  alluded  to,  but  to 
have  no  doubt  of  their  being  correctly  quoted ;  and  added,  that  he  did  not 
come  there  to  defend  his  own  inconsistencies, — that  if  he  had  ever  expressed 
such  opinions,  he  then  abjured  them, — that  his  present  sentiments  were 
widely  different, — and  that  he  could  not  say  when  he  changed  them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India,  the  opinions 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hastings  were  singularly  vague  and  undecided.  On  the 
proposed  episcopal  establishment,  he  expressed  himself  with  an  equal  degree 
of  oracular  darkness;  and,  for  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  certainly  evinced 
a  most  philosophic  indifference,  both  to  the  general  interests  of  Christiani^ 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  On  the  whole,  he 
did  little  for  the  elucidation  of  the  various  questions  before  the  house,  and 
his  answers  were  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  pompous  and 
inflated  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  Looking  at  the  exhibition 
which  he  made  on  this  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  either 
that  age  had  materially  impaired  a  once  vigorous  mind,  or  that  Warren 
Hastings  was  a  greatly  overrated  man. 

Lord  Teignmouth  was  the  next  witness  examined.  His  lordship  appeared 
to  apprehend  that  an  unrestrained  influx  of  Europeans  into  India  might  be 
prejudicial ;  but  thought,  that  though  great  numbers  might  be  led  by  the  first 
opening  of  the  country  to  rush  into  commercial  speculation,  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  would  follow,  would  soon  mitigate  tiie  evil.  He  conceived 
there  would  be  little  difficulty,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  police,  in  con- 
fining strangers  within  due  limits.  The  consumption  of  any  great  quantity 
of  European  goods,  he  regarded  as  improbable ;  the  natives,  according  to 
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fais  experience,  haTing  neither  the  taste  for  such  articles,  nor,  for  the  most 
party  the  means  of  purchasing  then.  He  saw  no  danger  in  discreet  and 
wdl-regufaited  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  did  not  be- 
tiere  that  the  natives  entertained  any  alarm  on  the  subject 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  resumed  on  future  days,  and  several 
dislingnidied  servants  of  the  Company  were  examined.  Among  them 
was  Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  was  his  opinion  tiiat,  of  all  the  powers  vested 
in  the  local  government,  none  was  more  essential  to  its  existence  in  full 
vigour  and  force,  than  that  which  enabled  them  to  restrain  the  residence 
of  Europeans.  He  expected  little  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Euro- 
pean commodities  among  the  natives.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  was  also 
examined,  thought  that  the  habits  of  the  Hindoos  were  too  unchangeable  to 
admit  of  the  hope  of  a  large  demand  for  English  goods.  He  participated, 
abo,  in  the  apprehension  felt  by  some  other  witnesses,  as  to  the  probable 
eonsequences  of  an  unrestrained  access  of  Europeans ;  but  saw  no  evil  in  an 
open  trade,  if  confined  to  the  principal  settlements. 

Afler  being  persevered  in  for  some  time,  the  mode  of  investigation 
originally  adopted  was  suddenly  abandoned.  Ministers  either  found,  as 
tbey  alleged,  that  the  time  of  the  house  was  too  much  occupied,  or  the  affair 
was  taking  a  tendency  opposed  to  that  which  they  desired.  On  the  Idth  of 
April,  Lord  Castlereagh,  after  complaining  of  delay  and  inconvenience, 
and  referring  to  a  precedent  to  authorize  the  course  that  he  was  about  to 
recommend,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to  examine 
witnesses,  and  report  the  minutes  to  the  house.  Mr.  Robert  Thornton 
4»pposed  the  motion,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  as  did  also  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Canning,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  towns  most  interested  in  des- 
troying the  Compan/s  privileges,  supported  it.  It  was  resisted  by  Mr. 
Tiemey  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  leading  members  of  the  opposition ;  the  former 
of  whom  insinuated  a  charge  of  unfairness  against  the  Ministry.  On  a 
division,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  select  committee  met  on  the  15th, 
and  continued  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  house  adjourned  for  the  E^aster- 
bolidays. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House.  On  the  dOth  of  March,  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  announced,  that  though  a  different  course  had  formerly 
been  adopted,  it  had  been  deemed  advisable,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
the  resolutions,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Commons,  should  also  be  pre- 
sented to  their  Lordships;  and  that  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  should, 
with  all  the  documents  before  it,  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  any  evidence 
which  might  be  offered.  Lord  Grenville  having  suggested  a  select  com- 
mittee, as  more  advisable,  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Premier,  immediately 
assented ;  and  a  motion  to  that  effect  having  been  made,  it  was  carried  with- 
out a  division.  On  the  5th,  the  select  committee  of  the  Ijords  met,  and 
proeeeded  to  hear  evidence.  As  in  the  Commons,  the  first  witness  called 
was  Warren  Hastings.  His  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him  were  of 
extraordinary  length,  but  added  little  or  nothing  in  substancf^  to  the  evi- 
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deuce  which  he  had  given  before  the  Lower  House.  Some  further  evidence 
was  heard,  and  on  the  9Ay  an  animated  debate  took  place,  on  a  motion^ 
made  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  for  the  production  of  certain  papers  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry  in  which  the  house  was  engaged.  The  noble  mar- 
quess introduced  the  motion  by  a  very  long  and  elaborate  speech,  in  which 
he  lamented  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  question — 
a  delay  which  he  viewed  as  prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  time  for  the 
propagation  of  notions  respecting  freedom  of  trade,  which  his  lordship  con- 
sidered wild,  and  even  frantic.  He  equally  condemned  the  mode  in  which 
Ministers  had  ultimately  submitted  the  question  to  the  Upper  House,  fay 
throwing  on  the  table  a  set  of  resolutions  unexplained,  unconsidered,  nn- 
debated,  and  almost  unread.  He  argued,  that  to  apply  abstract  principles 
to  the  present  case,  without  due  regard  to  its  peculiar  circumstances,  was 
absurd.  The  origin  and  progress  of  our  empire  in  India  was  alt(^tber 
singular.  A  portion  of  it  had  fallen  into  our  hands  through  the  medium  of 
commercial  enterprize;  it  had  been  completed  by  the  combined  operatioQ 
of  commerce  and  military  skill ;  and  his  object  was  to  shew  the  impolicy 
and  danger  of  legislating  upon  principles  which  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case.  This  was  a  complex  question,  and  was  not  to  be 
determined  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  political  economy.  He  protested 
against  any  attempt  to  decide  it  upon  the  pretence  that  it  was  an  anomaloos 
state  of  things,  when  the  same  person  was  merchant  and  sovereign.  If  it 
were  an  anomaly,  still  if  it  worked  well  in  practice,  he  held  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  The  objection,  that  the  Company  lost  by  some  branches  of 
their  trade,  he  considered  no  reason  why  they  should  be  called  upon  to  sur- 
render it  It  did  not  follow,  that  they  could  be  deprived  of  this  without 
sustaining  even  a  greater  loss.  A  merchant's  books  might  show,  that  his 
trade  in  a  particular  article  was  attended  with  loss,  and  yet  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, that  to  discontinue  this  particular  branch  of  trade,  might  disarrange  his 
entire  system  of  commerce,  and  bring  the  whole  to  ruin.  There  might  be 
such  intermixture  and  connection  in  various  parts  of  a  large  establishment, 
that  to  touch  one  was  to  expose  every  part  to  danger ; — ^thus  it  was  with  the 
Company.  The  exclusive  trade,  under  proper  modifications,  was  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  their  character ;  and  he  declared  most  solemnly,  speak- 
ing, he  might  venture  to  say,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  to  deprive  the  Company  of  the  trade  to  India,  would  most 
materially  and  essentially  affect  their  ability  to  carry  on  their  political  func- 
tions. If  it  were  objected,  that  they  conducted  their  trade  in  a  more 
expensive  manner  than  private  merchants,  it  behoved  their  lordships  to 
recollect  why  they  did  so.  It  was  their  mixed  political  and  commercial 
character  which  rendered  this  necessary  and  expedient  In  determining 
the  question  of  freedom  or  restriction,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  relative 
condition  of  the  two  countries;  their  different  productions,  and  general  habiti 
and  manners.  In  arguing  this  part  of  the  question,  the  noble  marquess 
made  an  assertion  which  will  now  appear  most  extraordinary.  He  main- 
tained, that  if  the  trade  were  thrown  completely  open,  the  pieoe-goods  of 
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Mia  would  be  imported  in  snoh  qoantitiesy  as  serioosly  to  injure  oor  borne 
aamnAwtnrea;— ^tbat  tbe  fabrics  of  India  would  inundate  this  country^  and 
meet  British  goods  in  the  foreign  markets.  Within  a  very  few  years  after 
this  prediction  was  hazarded^  the  manufactures  of  England  succeeded  in 
dispbdng  those  of  India,  upon  their  own  soil :— «  striking  instance  of  the 
laUaey  of  political  prophecy,  even  when  delivered  by  able  and  sagacioos 
statesmen* 

The  testimony  of  the  marquess,  founded  on  personal  experience,  was 
entitled  to  far  more  attention ;  and  be  gave  it  most  unequivocdly  in  favour 
of  the  Elast-India  Company,  as  an  instrument  of  government  He  sup- 
ported this  testimony,  by  appealing  to  their  banishment  of  foreign  influence 
and  intrigne,— -to  the  consolidation  of  institutions  and  authorities, — to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  especially  to  the  state  of 
tranquillity  in  which  those  countries  had  been  placed— the  Deccan,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  provinces  north  of  the  Mysore — which,  in  all  previous 
tines,  had  been  constantly  exposed  to  war  and  devastation.  These  were 
the  fhuts  of  the  government  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  be  anticipated 
still  further  improvements.  Tbe  noble  marquess  denied  that  the  customs, 
manners,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the  people  of  India  were  so  immutable  as 
they  had  been  sometimes  represented.  He  asked  what  it  was  that  made 
the  difference  between  the  native  armies  that  we  employed  in  India,  and 
those  raised  by  tbe  native  powers.  It  was  the  fact,  that  our  sepoys  had 
departed  from  many  of  their  original  habits  and  prejudices,  and  this  was 
the  whole  substantial  difference  between  our  armies  and  those  of  native 
chiefUdns.  Could  it  be  said,  then,  that  such  a  people  were  incapable  of 
improvement?  They  clearly  were  not;  but,  at  the  same  time,  change 
most  be  gradual  and  voluntary ;  not  crude,  precipitate,  and  forced. 

Tbe  restrictions  upon  the  residence  of  Europeans,  the  marquess  regarded 
as  necessary  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  natives ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  those 
restrictions  could  be  maintained  afler  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade.  A 
free  trade  to  India,  and  a  virtual  prohibition  to  the  trader  from  residing 
there,  wras  a  contradiction  too  glaring  to  be  admitted  for  an  instant  Some 
inferior  points  of  the  ministerial  plan,  such  as  the  extension  of  the  trade  to 
the  outports,  met  his  lordship's  disapprobation.  He  reiterated  his  principal 
objection,  that  to  divest  the  Company  of  its  commercial  character,  would 
inoapaeitate  it  as  an  eflMent  organ  of  government,  and  concluded  by 
moving  for  copies  of  various  papers  illustrative  of  the  subjects  to  which  hb 
Bpeeoh  had  been  directed. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  defended  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  and  quoted 
some  opinions  given  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  when  governor-general  of 
India,  fovourable  to  an  extension  of  private  trade.  He  regarded  ihe 
apprehension  of  an  excessive  importation  of  India  piece-goods  as  visionary 
—and  here,  at  least,  experience  has  shewn  that  Lord  Buckinghamshire  was 
ngfat 

Tbe  opinions  of  Lord  Gkenville  were  delivered  in  a  very  long  and  elabo* 
nte  speech.  He  considered  all  former  arrangements  relating  to4he  govem- 
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ment  and  commerce  of  India  only  as  experiments^  and  not  always  i 
ful  ones ;  at  best  only  calculated  for  a  limited  duration,  never  permanent^ 
nor  even  meant  for  permanence.  He  wished  not  to  perpetuate  these  mio^ 
malous  and  imperfect  arrangements,  but  he  believed  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when  any  fihal  regulation  could  be  safely  established.  Whatever 
was  now  done,  should  be  temporary ;  and  he  objected  to  the  part  of  the 
ministerial  plan  which  proposed  that  the  arrangements  now  entered  into 
should  be  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  years.  He  regarded  the  claims  of 
the  East-India  Company  as  nothing,  and  argued  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  legislate.  Next  to  this  object  in  importance,  was  the 
interest  of  our  own  country,  which  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  discussion. 
Taking  his  stand  upon  these  principles,  he  considered  both  the  plan  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  for  re-investing  the  Company  with  all  their  privileges, 
and  that  of  Ministers,  for  divesting  them  of  a  portion,  as  highly  question- 
able. He  was  friendly  to  a  free  trade ;  but  he  could  not  hope  that  a  com- 
petition, in  which  the  whole  influence  of  the  government,  territory,  and 
revenue  of  India  would  be  arrayed  against  the  unprotected  enterprise  of 
individual  adventurers,  could  either  deserve  the  name  of  free  trade,  or 
ensure  its  advantages.  His  lordship  reprobated  the  union  of  the  characters 
of  merchant  and  sovereign,  which  he  alleged  to  be  opposed  to  all  authority, 
and  condemned  by  all  experience.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  the  Bast-India 
Company  had  exercised  dominion  in  India,  and  the  results  of  their  trade, 
in  a  country  whose  government  they  administered,  and  whose  commerce 
they  monopolized,  was  a  serious  loss.  If  they  derived  a  profit  from  any 
part  of  their  trade,  it  was  that  with  China,  where  they  enjoyed  no  sove- 
reignly, but,  on  the  contrary,  were  banished,  like  outcasts,  to  a  remote  and 
narrow  comer  of  the  empire,  there  to  reside  under  a  perpetual  quarantine. 
He  would  not  admit  that  the  improved  condition  of  India  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Company,  but  claimed  the  praise  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  public  councils  of  the  state.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Company 
acquired  the  dewannee,  India  was  so  constantly  ill-governed,  as  to  compel 
the  forcible  interposition  of  Parliament ;  and  good  government  commenced 
only  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  power  of  controlling  the  Company  was 
vested  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown*  It  is  bbsetVable,  that 
this  was  the  precise  period  at  which  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  par^  with 
which  he  then  acted,  commenced  a  long  official  career.  His  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that,  he  was  for  transferring  the  government  to  ibe  Crown 
altogether.  He  tiiought  that  arrangements  might  easily  b^  made  with 
regard  to  the  patronage,  by  which  all  danger  of  unduly  increasing  the 
influence  of  Ministers  might  be  avoided  ;  but  he  did  not  state  that  he  bad 
not  thought  80  in  ]  784,  when  he  opposed,  and  sucoeeded  in  throwmg  oat, 
the  far-famed  India  Bill  of  the  ooaHtion  ministry,  because  it  deprived  the 
Company  of  the  patronage.  The  plan,  of  which  his  lordship  was  the 
advocate  went  to  put  up  the  civil  appointments  for  competition  among  certain 
public  schools,  and  to  appropriate  the  military  to  the  sons  of  deceased  oflicers.: 
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Lord  GrcDviUe,  advertiiig  to  the  China  trade^  condemned  the  intention  of  Mi- 
nisters to  continue  the  monopoly  to  the  Company.  He  apprehended,  that  when 
the  India  trade  was  thrown  open,  it  woold  be,  in  fact,  impracticable  to  pre- 
serve the  Chinese  monopoly,  as  the  productions  of  China  would  be  brought 
down  in  country  vessels  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  that  our 
merchants  might  choose.  Lord  Ghrenville  made  some  observations  on  minor 
topics  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  and  the  debate  was  closed 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  who  briefly  defended  the  line  taken  by  Ministers*  The 
motion  for  papers,  not  being  resisted,  was,  of  course,  carried  without  a  divi- 
eion ;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  only  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Peers  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  principal  question.  The  speech  of 
Lord  Grenville  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  remarkable  that  was  made.  The 
sweeping  doctrines  which  he  avowed  were,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  little  to 
be  expected  from  any  member  of  the  House  of  Peers;  but,  beyond  aU 
men,  they  were  least  to  be  expected  from  the  noble  baron  who  gave  them 
the  weight  of  his  authority.  Lord  Grenville  had  been  long  on  the  poUtical 
stage,  and  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  must  alike  have  astonished  his 
friends  and  his  foes.  His  political  course  had  hitherto  been  guided  by  expe- 
diency, and  not  by  abstract  principle.  No  one  had  ever  suspected  him  of 
being  a  theorist ;  and  the  robe  of  the  philosopher  was  assumed  too  late  in 
life,  to  be  worn  with  either  ease  or  grace.  It  was  an  incongruous  covering 
for  a  man  who  had  become  grey  in  habits  of  official  intrigue,  and  whose 
political  life  and  liberal  doctrines  were  bitter  satires  on  each  other.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  general  character,  there  were  some  particular  incidents  in 
Lord  Grenville's  career,  which  certainly  did  not  lend  any  weight  to  his 
advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  the  East-India  Company.  He  had,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  that 
party  which,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  their  head,  had  succeeded,  in  1784,  in  dis- 
placing the  coalition  ministry,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  contemplated 
violation  of  the  chartered  riglits  of  the  East-India  Company.  Some  years 
afterwards,  he  had,  as  a  cabinet  minister,  given  his  consent  to  an  Act  which 
continued  to  the  Company  that  monopoly  and  that  power  which  he  now  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  so  dangerous.  It  was  unfortunate  that  political  philo- 
sophy should  have  deferred  her  visit  to  this  statesman  until  a  period  when 
both  his  mind  and  body  were  enfeebled  by  age,  and  his  moral  vision  clouded 
by  those  feelings  which  must  attend  a  man  who,  after  passing  a  long  life  in 
office,  finds  himself  doomed  to  linger  out  his  declining  years  in  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  the  opposition  benches.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  there  was 
another  cause  for  Lord  Grenville's  altered  views.  The  East-India  Com- 
pany had  strenuously  and  effectually  resisted  the  appointment  of  a  governor- 
general,  recommended  by  the  ministry  of  which  Lord  Grenville  was  the 
head.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  influence  this  might  have  in  effisct- 
ing  his  lordship's  conversion  to  the  principles  of  philosophy  ;  but,  in  endea- 
vourmg  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  an  event,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
seek  for  an  extraordinary  caose. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  select  committee  continued  Uie  examina- 
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tion  of  witnesses  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  committee  of  the  whde 
house.  This  labour  lasted,  much  longer  than  had  been  expected;  bat, 
having  been  at  length  concluded,  the  Commons,  on  the  Slst  May,  once 
more  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  in  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to  submit  an  amended  series  of  resolutions. 
The  first,  declaring  that  the  privileges  should  continue  for  a  limited  period, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  might  be  subsequently  modified  or  repealed^ 
having  been  moved,  Mr.  Bruce  entered  into  a  long  and  laboured  history  of 
the  Company,  firom  its  incorporation  by  Elizabeth,  and  condemned  any 
deviation  from  the  existing  system,  as  replete  with  danger.  He  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side  by  a  far  more  brilliant  speaker — Mr.  Charles 
Grant  junior,  now  Lord  Glenelg.  That  gentleman  glanced  at  the  speech  of 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  Upper  House,  and  argued,  that  the  improvement, 
which  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  taken  place  in  India,  was  attribu- 
table to  the  Company.  He  denied  that  the  year  1784  constituted  the 
epoch  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  foundations  of 
improvement  were  laid  earlier ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  much  had  been 
done,  that  the  Legislature  had  interfered.  The  King's  Government  had, 
indeed,  subsequently  co-operated  with  the  Company;  but  it  did  not  follow, 
that  because  certain  results  were  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  complex 
system,  the  same  results  would  follow  if  one  part  of  the  sj'stem  were 
removed.  Mr.  Grant's  opinion  of  Lord  Grenville's  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  patronage  of  India,  was  delivered  with  much  fineedom.  He 
viewed  it  as  altogether  inefficient ;  and  contended  that,  if  adopted,  it  would 
ultimately  be  the  means  of  effecting  that  which  it  professed  to  guard  against, 
by  placing  the  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  He 
maintained,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  for  the  government  of 
India  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  in  its  publicity— every  man  engaged  in 
it  acted  on  a  conspicuous  theatre.  He  could  hardly  hope  that  the  rules  of 
the  service  would  survive  the  extinction  of  the  Company ;  and  if  they  did, 
their  vigour  and  efficiency  might  be  entirely  superseded.  He  objected, 
further,  to  the  suggested  plan  of  patronage,  on  the  ground  of  its  exclusive- 
ness ;  and  thought  it  remarkable,  that  a  plan,  professing  to  proceed  upon 
hostility  to  all  exclusion,  should,  in  itself,  involve  a  system  of  exclusion  the 
most  cruel  and  unjust.  To  confine  the  civil  services  of  India  to  the  highest 
classes  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  military  service  to  the  sons  of  officers 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  was  cutting  off  the  larger  portion  of  the  British 
community  from  a  wide  and  honourable  field  of  exertion.  Proceeding  to 
the  question  of  the  union  of  the  political  and  commercial  functions,  the 
objection  to  it,  he  said,  rested  upon  the  authority  of  a  great  master  of 
political  economy,  Dr.  Smith ;  but  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  charge 
had  shifted  its  ground  since  it  was  first  made.  Dr.  Smith  objected  to  the 
union,  because  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  Company,  as  merchants, 
would  interfere  with  their  duty  as  sovereigns ;  his  disciples  take  precisely 
the  opposite  ground.  The  merits  of  the  Company,  as  rulers,  are  admitted; 
but  it  is  alleged  that  they  sacrifice  their  interests,  as  merchants,  to  their 
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datMt  as  sovereigns.  But,  aAcr  ally  the  charge  rcKted  upon  assumption. 
It  pronounced  the  junction  of  the  sovereign  and  mercantile  capacities  to 
be  ruinous:  but  the  only  instance  upon  reoord  of  soch  a  junction,  is  that 
of  the  East-India  Company ;  and  it  seemed  like  begging  the  question  to 
begin  with  laying  down  a  theor}*,  and  then  to  reason  from  this  theory,  and 
pronounce  d  priori  upon  the  only  fact  in  history  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
To  argue  that  such  a  mixture  of  functions  must  upon  theory  be  bad-^that  the 
sjstem  of  the  East-India  Company  is  an  example  of  such  a  mixture,  and 
therefore  is  a  pernicious  system-— such  a  mode  of  arguing  was  assuming  the 
very  point  to  be  ascertained.  **  Political  science/'  said  Mr.  Grant,  **  de- 
pends upon  an  induction  of  facts.  In  no  case,  therefore,  can  it  be  allowed 
to  close  the  series  of  experiments,  and  to  declare  definitively  that  for  the  fu- 
ture no  practical  results  whatever  shall  shake  an  established  doctrine.  Least 
of  all  is  this  allowable,  when  the  doctrine  can  by  possibility  refer  only  to  a 
single  fact,  and  when  that  single  fact  is  at  war  with  the  doctrine." 

The  expectation  of  a  great  increase  of  commerce,  flowing  from  an  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  India,  Mr.  Grant  considered  a  delusion — a  de- 
lusion, however,  which  the  evidence  which  had  been  heard  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  dissipate.  The  manufacturers  had  been  duped  by  misrepresen- 
tations which  had  been  industriously  circulated  among  them,  in  some  degree, 
he  believed,  from  ignorance,  but  in  some  degree  also,  he  feared,  from  motives 
less  excusable.  To  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  Mr.  Grant  ap- 
prehended great  danger  from  the  influx  of  Europeans.  With  the  solitary 
^ception  of  Asia,  British  adventure  had  not  been  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  countries  visited.  He  appealed  to  our  intercourse  with  the 
native  tribes  of  North  America,  and  especially  to  the  effects  of  free  trade 
in  Africa.  In  speaking  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Grant  expressed 
himself  with  great  severity  respecting  those  who,  having  participated  largely 
in  the  slave-trade  as  long  as  it  existed,  were  now  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  in  India.  These  remarks  were  especially  directed  against  Liverpool. 
The  peroration  of  Mr.  Grant's  speech  was  remarkably  bold  and  striking. 
Having  announced  himself  the  advocate  of  the  Natives  of  India,  he  thus 
continued : 

**  On  their  behalf,  in  their  name,  I  venture  to  intrude  myself  upon  the  house. 
Through  me  they  give  utterance  to  their  prayers.  It  is  not  my  voice  which  you 
bear,  it  is  the  voice  of  sixty  millions  of  your  fellow-creatures,  abandoned  to 
your  disposal,  and  imploring  your  commiseration.  They  conjure  you  by  every 
ncred  consideration  to  compassionate  their  condition  |  to  pay  due  regard  to 
tkfir  situation  and  your  own ;  to  remember  what  contingencies  are  suspended 
on  the  issue  of  your  vote.  They  conjare  you  not  to  make  them  the  ol:jectsof 
perilous  speculation,  nor  to  barter  away  their  happiness  for  the  sake  of  some 
insignificant  local  interests.  It  is  a  noble  position  in  which  this  house  is  now 
placed.  There  is  something  irresistibly  imposing  in  the  idea,  that,  at  so  vast  a 
distance,  and  across  a  waste  of  ocean,  we  are  assembled  to  decide  upon  the 
hte  of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings ;  that  we  are  to  them  as  another  Pro- 
vidence; that  our  sentence  is  to  stamp  the  colour  of  their  future  years,  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  ages  to  come,  either  misery  or  happiness.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  glorious  destiiiy  lor  this  country ;  but  it  is  one  of  overwhelming  responsibility. 
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I  tnist,  that,  the  question  will  be  decided,  not  upon  party  principles,  not  upon 
trust,  not  upon  vague  theories ;  but  upon  sound  practical  policy,  and  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  prosperity  and  preservation  of  our  Indian  Empire.** 

After  some  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  system  of  speculation  and  expe- 
riment, and  the  impolicy  of  breaking  down  ramparts  which  could  never  be 
reconstructed,  Mr.  Grant  concluded  with  the  following  sentence : 

^  In  maintaining  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  of  so  many  blessings 
to  India,  we  shall  find  our  recompense  in  the  gratitude  of  the  people ;  and  if 
that  recompense  should  bo  denied  us,  yet,  when  we  look  on  the  moral  cultivadon 
and  progressive  felicity  of  those  regions,  and  when  we  reflect  that  these  are 
the  fruits  of  our  wise  and  disinterested  policy,  we  shall  enjoy  a  triumph  still 
more  glorious  and  elevated ;  a  delight  infinitely  surpasdng  the  golden  dreams 
of  commercial  profit,  or  the  wildest  elysium  ever  struck  out  by  the  ravings  of 
distempered  avarice.'* 

Such  were  the  views  of  free  trade,  of  experimental  legislation,  and  of  the 
interests  of  India,  which  were  then  avowed  by  Lord  Glenelg. 

On  the  2d  June,  the  matter  was  again  resumed  in  Committee.  The 
third  resolution  was  in  favour  of  free  trade  to  India,  subject  to  certain  re- 
gulations. Mr.  Rickards  spoke  at  length,  in  favour  of  it  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  senior  followed  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Tiemey  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  Company.  He  condemned  altogether  the  plan  of 
Ministers,  which  he  declared  had  neither  the  support  of  practice  nor  theory. 
He  denied  that  the  system  of  ]  793  could  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experi- 
ment. Lord  Grenville  had  not  so  regarded  it,  but  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a  regulated  monopoly.  But  if  it  were  an  experiment, 
it  was  entitled  to  be  examined  as  to  its  success.  If  the  happiness  of  sixty 
millions  of  people  were  the  object,  was  not  that  obtained  ?  If  the  exten- 
sion of  dominion  were  the  object,  had  not  the  British  dominions  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine  ?  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Company  had  not  traded  advantageously ;  but  if  that  had  been 
proved,  which  it  had  not,  it  mattered  not  if  they  beneficially  carried  on  the 
government.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  for  saying  that  the  experi- 
ment had  failed,  if  experiment  it  were.  Some  of  Mr.  Tiemey's  observa- 
tions evinced  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  the  probable  effects  of 
aboKshing  the  privileges  of  the  Company,  than  was  displayed  by  a  speaker 
on  the  same  side  in  the  Upper  House.  He  had  not  heard,  he  said,  that  the 
persons  who  talked  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  India  had  ever  proposed  to 
allow  its  manufactures  to  be  freely  imported  into  this  country.  The 
general  principle  was  to  be,  that  England  was  to  force  all  her  manufactures 
upon  India,  and  not  to  take  a  single  manufacture  of  India  in  return.  It  was 
true,  they  would  allow  cotton  to  be  brought;  but  then,  having  found  out  that 
they  could  weave,  by  means  of  machinery,  cheaper  than  the  people  of  India, 
they  would  say,  leave  off  weaving — supply  us  with  the  raw  material,  and 
we  will  weave  for  you.  This,  Mr.  Tiemey  said,  might  be  a  very  natural 
principle  for  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  go  upon ;  but  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  talk  of  the  philosophy  of  it,  or  to  rank  the  supporters  of  it  as  in 
a  peculiar  degree  the  friends  of  India.     If,  instead  of  calling  themselves 
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tbe  friends  of  India,  tiiey  had  profesBed  themselves  its  enemies^  what  more 
eonld  they  do  than  advise  the  destruction  of  all  Indian  manufactures?  It 
appeared  to  him  that  these  alterations  had  been  proposed  for  no  other  pur- 
pose bat  to  appease  the  clamour  of  the  merchants ;  and  he  would  defy  any 
man  to  point  out  any  thing  like  the  good  of  India  as  being  tiie  object  of  any 
of  the  resolutions. 

On  the  following  day,  the  proceedings  in  Committee  were  continued,  and 
the  speakers  were  numerous ;  but  the.  arguments  were  for  tbe  most  part  the 
same  that  had  been  previously  urged.  The  House  then  resumed,  and  the 
Chairman  reported  the  resolutions.  On  the  11th,  the  resolutions  were  taken 
into  consideration.  On  this  occasion,  Sir  John  Newport  recommended  delay, 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  more  comprehensive  measure  of  freedom,  and 
he  therefore  moved  that  the  consideration  of  tbe  report  be  postponed  to  that 
day  three  months.  This  was  opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr.  Whitbread 
delivered  a  speech  hostile  to  the  Company  and  friendly  to  delay :  ultimately, 
the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majori^  of  above  eight  to  one,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  again  taken  into  consideration  on  the  14th.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  Howarth  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  the  preamble  of  the  bill  de- 
dare  in  whom  tbe  sovereignty  of  India  was  vested,  but  declined  making  any 
motion.  Sir  John  Newport  coincided  in  the  suggestion,  and  proposed  a 
declaratory  resolution,  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  and  afiirming 
that  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  in  legislating,  for  India  was  to  promote  its 
happiness.  Tbe  motion  was  resisted  by  Ministers,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Mr.  Horner,  and  other  members  of  the  opposition ;  Mr. 
Tierney  differed  from  his  friends,  with  regard  to  tbe  first  part  of  the  resolution, 
hot  expressed  himself  ready  to  vote  for  the  other  part,  which  laid  down  the 
moral  duties  of  the  Indian  Government.     Tbe  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  next  point  of  discussion  was  raised  with  regard  to  the  term  for  which 
the  charter  of  the  Company  should  be  renewed.  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed 
twenty  years ;  Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  term  should 
be  only  ten.  Two  divisions  followed,  one  on  tbe  amendment,  and  a  second 
on  tbe  original  resolution,  which  gave  a  vast  majority  in  favour  of  the  longer 
term.  Another  amendment  was  proposed,  limiting  the  China  monopoly  to 
ten  years ;  on  this  also  a  division  took  place,  when  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-five.  On  the  16th,  the  House  having  again  resumed  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Baring  moved  an  amendment,  confining  the  return  of  vessels 
from  India  to  the  port  of  London  for  a  limited  period.  This  motion  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  members  for  the  outports.  Mr.  Grant,  Sir  William 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Astell  supported  it  On  a  division,  it  shared  tbe  fate  of 
former  amendments,  being  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Another  amendment, 
moved  by  Sir  John  Newport,  to  the  effect  that,  tbe  outports  to  be  hereafter 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  trade  should  be  determined  by  Parliament, 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  proposed,  that, 
with  respect  to  places  not  immediately  within  the  Company's  charter,  ap- 
plications sbould  be  made,  for  licenses  only  to  the  Board  of  Control,  who 
niigbt  consult  the  Directors  if  they  thought  proper.   This  motion,  after  some 
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discussion  and  a  division,  was  carried.  An  amendment,  proposed  by  Ml\ 
Baring,  taking  from  the  Board  of  Control  the  power  of  obliging  the  Company 
to  grant  licenses  to  persons  going  to  India,  was  negatived  without  a  division; 
and  after  a  desultory  conversation,  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
to,  except  one,  asserting  the  duty  of  this  country  to  extend  to  India  useful 
knowledge,  and  moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  recommending  facili* 
ties  to  be  given  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  or  remaining  in  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  such  objects.  This  it  was  determined  to  postpone, 
and  transmit  the  other  resolutions  to  the  Lords. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  some  conversation  took  place  on  the  resolutions; 
and  on  the  21st,  the  House  of  Lords  went  into  Committee  on  them.  They 
were  agreed  to  almost  unanimously ;  the  Earl  of  Li|uderda]e  alone  sayings 
not  content  to  the  first,  and  stating  generally,  that  he  objected  to  them  all, 
but  declined  at  that  time  discussing  them.  On  the  motion  that  the  report 
should  be  received  on  the  following  day,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  moved 
that  it  be  received  that  day  three  months.  The  amendment  gave  rise  ta 
some  debate.  Lord  Melville  supported  the  views  of  Ministers.  The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  made  a  violent  speech  on  the  other  side.  He  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  Directors  in  the  severest  terms,  and  declared  them  unfit 
for  the  civil  and  military  control  of  India.  He  alleged,  that  to  say  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  afforded  the  best  form  of  government  for  India,  was  to 
give  the  lie  to  all  experience.  If  the  position  were  just,  the  British  consti* 
tution  of  King,  Lordsi  and  Commons,  ought  to  give  way  to  a  body  of 
twenty-four  Directors— for  if  twenty-four  Directors  residing  in  England 
formed  the  best  government  for  India,  twenty-four  Directors  residing  in 
India  would  be  the  best  government  for  Great  Britain.  This  position  of 
the  noble  Lord's  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  discuss;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  Lord  Lauderdale  was,  a  few  years  earlier,  very  desirous  of  becoming  the 
instrument  through  which  the  twenty-four  Directors,  whom  be  now  denounced, 
were  to  exercise  the  powers  of  Government.  Lord  Grenvflle  repeated  some 
of  his  former  arguments  as  reasons  for  delay ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  mink- 
terial  peers  having  spoken  on  the  opposite  side,  the  amendment  was  lost,  on  a 
division,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  The  bringing  up  the  report,  on  the 
following  day,  gave  rise  to  scarcely  any  observation. 

On  the  22d,  an  important  discussion  took  place  in  the  Commons,  on  tbe 
resolution  which  had  been  postponed.  Lord  Castlereagh  delivered  a  guarded 
speech  in  favour  of  a  regulated  toleration  of  missionary  exertions.  Sir 
Henry  Montgomery  opposed  it — declared  tbe  rehgion  of  the  Hindoos  pore 
and  unexceptionable---denied  both  the  practicability  and  the  neoesnU  of 
converting  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity ;  and  represented  their  moral  aha- 
racter  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  treated 
the  missionaries  generally  with  little  respect ;  and  threw  out  some  iosinnar 
iions  against  the  character  and  labours  of  Swartz,  who,  he  said,  was  a  poli- 
tician as  well  as  &  preacher,  tie  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  in  a 
speech  of  great  length  and  power.  Mr.  VVilberforce  argued  for  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  from  experience.     He  refuted 
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the  aspenione  oast  upon  the  obaraoter  of  Swarta,  and  adverting  to  the  charge 
that  be  was  a  politician,  he  said : 

"  I  thank  the  honourable  Baronet  for  reminding  me  of  it.  Swartz  was  a  poli- 
tidaD,  but  not  a  volunteer  in  that  service.  He  became  a  politician  at  the 
earnest  and  importunate  entreaty  of  the  East-India  Government;  because, 
having  to  negociate  with  Hyder  Ally,  they  could  find  no  one  in  whose  integrity 
and  veracity  that  chieftain  would  confide,  but  Swartz  the  missionary.  He 
therefore  became  a  politician  and  an  accredited  envoy ;  because,  as  a  missionary, 
he  had  secured  to  himself  the  universal  confidence  both  of  the  Mahometan^ 
and  the  Hindoos.'* 

Mr.  Wilberforce  proceeded  to  show  the  degraded  moral  state  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  and  the  necessity  and  duty  of  permitting  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  freely  imparted  to  them.  His  speech  was  throughout  able,  eloquent, 
and  convincing:  it  must  be  hoped,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  would  in  the 
present  day  be  unnecessary.     The  resolution  was  carried. 

On  the  28th,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  bill. 
An  extended  discussion  took  place,  but  little  additional  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  various  questions.  The  most  remarkable  speeches  were  those  of 
Mr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  William  Smith ;  the  former  against  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity  ;  the  latter  in  its  favour.  **  If,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  *'  I  did  not  believe  one  iota  of  the  divine  origin  of  that  religion, 
yet,  as  a  philosopher,  I  should  admire  it  for  the  pure  principles  of  morality 
which  it  inculcates ;  and  I  should  be  anxious  to  introduce  it  among  the 
Hindoos,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from  tfie  shores  of  India  tliat  cruel  and 
bloody  superstition  which  at  present  disgraces  them."  Mr.  Tiemey  repeated 
fan  former  arguments  against  the  proposed  changes.  Finally,  the  report  was 
received,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration  on  the  1st  of 
Jdy.  On  that  day,  various  amendments  were  proposed  and  lost.  Among 
them  was  one  against  the  clause  respecting  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
India.  Mr.  Marsh  made  a  violent  speech  against  the  missionaries,  and  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  On  the  following  day,  the  Committee  was 
resumed,  and  some  discussion  took  place,  but  it  proceeded  languidly.  A 
motion  for  an  establishment  for  the  Scottish  Church  in  India,  was  lost. 
On  the  12th,  the  report  was  brooght  up,  when  Mr.  Howarth  opposed  its 
reception,  in  a  speedi  of  much  power.     In  the  course  of  it,  he  said : 

*Tbe  monopoly  of  the  Company  was  originally  granted  them  for  the  public 
benefit ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  it  has  produced  it.  Through  all  the 
varied  vicissitudes  of  two  centuries,  they  were,  undoubtedly ,monopollst8:  nobody 
was  found  to  claim  a  participation  with  them  in  the  drenchings  at  Amboyna^ 
they  were  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta ; 
they  bad  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fighting,  single-handed,  against  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  who  had  got  a  footing  on  the  peninsula  of  India.  But,  now  that 
they  have,  with  a  valour  almost  unexampled,  driven  every  hostile  European 
from  the  Continent  of  India;  now  that  they  have  acquired  an  extent  of 
territory  of  nearly  4,000  square  miles ;  brought  under  the  government  and 
controul  of  this  country  a  population  of  sixty  millions ;  realized  a  revenue  of 
sixteen  millions;  raised  an  army  of  150,000  men;  erected  fiirtresses;  esta- 
blished factories ;  swept  the  Indian  seas  of  ev6ry  hostile  flag,  and  possessed 
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themselves  of  a  sea-coast  of  3,000  miles  in  extent,  with  all  the  &ciKties  of 
commerce ;  now  it  u  that  the  liberality  of  the  British  merchant  claims  ao 
unqualified  participation  in  a  free  trade  to  India ;  noto,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  interferes  to  render  inefficient  that  instrument  by  which  these  ac- 
quisitions have  been  allowed ;  and  its  equity  is  now  about  to  refuse  to  secure 
even  the  dividends  of  that  capital  stock  which  has  been  sunk  in  the  public 
service.  Now,  it  is  discovered  that  twenty-four  merchants  are  very  unfit  per- 
sons— not  to  manage  the  government — for  that,  they  are  admitted  to  be 
eminently  qualified — ^but  to  manage  the  commerce  of  their  dominions." 

There  was  certainly  much  truth  in  this ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  truth  and  justice  should  be  successful  in  a  contest  with  selfishness  and 
avarice,  fortified,  as  they  now  were,  by  the  iron  doctrines  of  political  economy. 

On  the  13th,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  it  passed  almost  sub  silentio,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  alone  opposing 
it,  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  and  his  hostility  evaporated  in  an 
angry  protest. 

Thus  was  inserted  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge,  which  was  to  shatter 
the  mercantile  privileges  of  the  East- India  Company.  It  has  since  been 
driven  home ;  and  the  commercial  grandeur  of  the  Company  is  among  the 
things  that  have  passed  away.  E. 


DAVID  HALLIBURTON,  ESa 

We  have  this  month  to  record  the  death  of  David  Halliburton,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  whose  long  and  honourable  career  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East-India  Company  calls  for,  at  least,  a  brief  notice. 

Mr.  HalHburton  entered  the  service  on  the  Madras  Establishment  in  the 
year  1770,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  India,  was  employed  in  the 
Revenue  Department.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  extraordinary  ardour  and  perseverance  to  the  acquisition  of  every 
species  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Company,  to 
whose  service  he  had  devoted  his  time  and  talents.  His  exertions  were  as 
successful  as  they  were  unremitting.  He  rapidly  acquired  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  customs  and  languages  of  that  part  of  India 
in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast;  and  he  found  ample  opportunities  of  applying 
his  information  beneficially  for  his  employers  and  the  country  which  they 
governed.  At  an  early  age,  he  obtained  the  office  of  Persian  translator, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  it  more  than  justified  the  selection. 

While  thus  honourably  occupied  in  the  laborious  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  had  the  happiness  of  being 
instrumental  in  introducing  to  India  two  individuals,  destined  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  its  history.  In  1779,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  arrived,  to  join 
the  Madras  army,  and  in  1781,  Sir  John  Malcolm  landed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Halliburton  received  both  these  distinguished  officers  on  their 
arrival,  and  was  not  slow  in  discerning  their  talents.  The  countenance  and 
support  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Halliburton's  character  and  experience  were 
valuable  aids  to  the  personal  claims  of  the  two  young  officers,  and  they  wore 
bestowed  with  frankness  and  sincerity. 
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From  1782  till  hia  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Hallibortoii  was  miremit- 
tingly  employed  in  revenue  affkirs,  and  in  1791  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the 
Board.  Here  his  fine  talents,  extensive  knowledge,  and  laborious  industry 
had  an  ample  field  for  their  display,  llie  period  was  a  remarkable  and 
critical  one.  Among  the  duties  devolving  on  the  Board,  was  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  territories  of  the  Camatio.  Mr.  Halliburton  had  also  to  con- 
tend against  a  hostile  administration;  but  though  he  encountered  an 
opposition  both  determined  and  unscrupulous,  be  finally  triumphed.  His 
conduct  thronghout  this  arduous  period  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  him- 
self, and  afforded  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  In 
1795,  be  retired  from  the  service;  on  which  occasion,  the  Government  of 
Madras  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  most  gratifying  testimonial 
to  his  merits  and  services.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  confirmed  that  of  the 
local  Government.  The  eulogium  was  declared  well-merited,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Halliburton  pronounced  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  service 
generally. 

From  the  period  of  his  retirement,  Mr.  Halliburton  resided  in  England, 
aijoying  in  the  retrospect  of  an  active  and  useful  career,  and  in  the  friend- 
ship of  a  wide  circle  of  intelligent  and  estimable  men,  the  best  reward  which 
virtuous  exertion  can  receive  on  this  side  the  grave.  Though  withdrawn 
from  any  official  connexion  with  India,  he  never  ceased  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  its  welfare;  and  every  question  bearing  upon  its  prosperity 
seemed  to  call  forth  afresh  the  energies  of  his  youth. 

He  died  at  his  seat  at  Bushy,  on  the  12th  June  1836,  in  the  86th  yeu*  of 
his  age. 

OPERATIONS  IN  GUZERAT,  IN  180a 

At  the  time  the  action  described  in  this  paper  was  fought,  few  military 
operations  in  India,  except  those  on  a  large  scale,  ever  found  their  way  to 
the  Indian,  much  less  to  the  British  public.  It  is  an  attempt  to  rescue  from 
obGvion  one  of  the  many  gallant,  but  nearly  forgotten,  actions  performed  by  the 
army  in  India. 

^  It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  February,  1803,  as  I  recollect, 
when  our  brigade,  which  conidsted  of  the  76th  regiment,  part  of  the  86th,  and 
two  native  battalions,  the  2d  battalion,  Ist  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  the- 
7th,  was  paraded  in  marching  order  at  day-break ;  but  there  being  some  demur 
at  head-quarters  relative  to  our  movement,  we  remmned  rather  a  long  time 
•ittiog  under  trees,  wrapped  up  in  our  cloaks. 

**  The  officers  for  the  advanced  guard,  however,  were  at  length  summoned ; 
the  guard  moved  ofl^  and  we  fell  in,  and  followed  them;  the  76th  leading,  and 
the  detachment  of  the  86  th  in  the  rear. 

**  I  ooght,  perhaps,  to  have  premised,  that  this  brigade  formed  a  part  of  the 
British  force  stationed  in  the  province  of  Guzurat,  and  was  employed,  after  the 
siege  of  Baroda,  in  a  harassiog  pursuit  of  a  rebellious  brother  of  the  Guicowur; 
also,  that  our  encampment  was  to  the  northward  of  the  Mehindri  or  Mihie 
River,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Dakoor. 

"  Our  march,  which  we  now  learned  was  to  attack  a  large  body  of  Arabs, 
Stod'his,  and  Mahrattas,  under  Kanojee,  the  above-mentioned  brother  of  the 
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Guicowar,  led  dirougfa  a  thickly- wooded  or  jungly  country,  intersected  by  deep 
raTines,  and  skirtiDg  the  high  banks  of  the  river  Mihie,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India. 

**  We  had  marched  through  rugged  and  dusty  roads,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles,  when,  at  the  entrance  into  a  deep  ravine,  leading  down  to  the  river 
(which  ravine  had  a  small  open  space  before  it,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
enemy  were  encamped),  of  a  sudden,  we  heard  a  few  straggling  shots,  and  by 
and  by  a  continued  blaze  of  musketry. 

^  Our  men  were,  therefore,  halted  to  load,  and  the  fire  still  eonthnikig  in 
front,  we  moved  on.  We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  fxt^  when  a  rosh  (ron 
the  ravine,  like  a  torrent,  bore  us  back  a  considerable  distance,  and  we  found 
that  the  advanced  guard,  penned  up  in  a  deep  narrow  road,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  Arab  sharpshooters,  posted  on  the  steep  sides  or  banks  behind  trees, 
and  without  the  power  to  return  it,  had  suffered  so  severely  in  killed  and 
wounded,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  retire. 

^  A  six-pounder  also,  the  artillery-men  being  mostly  killed  or  wounded,  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Arabs. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  the  flank  companies  of  the  3d  battalion,  1st  regi- 
ment, and  the  detachment  of  the  86th,  were  immediately  ordered  from  the 
rear  to  the  front,  and  headed  by  our  gallant  commanding  officer.  Colonel  H., 
charged,  cheering,  down  the  ravine,  and  being  in  some  measure  covered  by  the 
fire  of  our  flanking  parties,  and  two  six-pounders,  after  a  sliarp  conflict,  in 
which  the  combatants  fought  hand  to  baud,  drove  the  Arabs  back  with  great 
slaughter,  re-taking  the  gun,  which  they  had  not  had  time  or  space  to  turn 
against  us.  Following  up  their  success,  and  passing  over  the  bodies  of  friends 
and  enemies,  they  soon  reached  the  encampment  of  our  concealed  foes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  jungle,  and  took  almost  every  article  in  it,-»tents,  camels,  and 
baggage  of  all  descriptions. 

"  The  fugitives  in  their  dismay  flew  to  the  river,  leaving  all  behind  them,  and 
many  were  stud  to  have  been  drowned  in  crossing;  however,  they  soon  after 
collected  together  at  a  town  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  ofl^  and  we  were 
obliged  to  follow,  and  beat  them  again,  before  they  dispersed. 

'*  The  bo6ty  taken  was,  I  believe,  considerable,  as  camels  were  sold  in  oar 
camp  next  day  at  twenty  and  thirty  rupees  each ;  and  one  of  the  native  officers 
of  my  company  obtained  a  belt  l)elonging  to  one  of  the  Arab  chitfe,  filled  wU 
knives  and  daggers,  tlie  whole  hilted  and  covered  with  pure  gold. 

'*  The  narrow  road  down  to  the  river  was  completely  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.— Europeans,  Arabs,  and  native  infantry  lying  proasia* 
cuously;  some  of  them  across  each  other.  They  were,  howev^,  strewed 
thickest  near  the  gun,  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  most  des- 
perate conflict. 

**  No  fault  could  be  attributed  to  the  advanced  guard  for  retiring,  in  the  di^ 
ficulties  in  which  they  were  placed;  the  leading  sections  bdag  killed  and 
wounded  to  a  man. 

'*  After  all  was  over,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  at  this  place  until  the  even- 
ing, to  provide  for  the  carriage  of  the  wonnded  officers  and  men ;  ^jpA  this  being 
effiMitad,  and  the  dead  buried,  we  returned  to  oar  encampment  of  the  nsoruing, 
worn  out,  and  with  heavy  hearts;  for  scarcely  any  but  had  to  regret  the  loss 
of  a  comrade  or  a  friend. 

^  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  had  a  party  of  Mahratta  Horse  with  us;  bat,  I 
believe,  they  restricted  their  exertions  to  sharing  very  laiigely  in  the  plunder  of      I 
the  enemy's  camp/*  ^         .  I 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BURMAN. 

Caftain  McCallt,  of  the  44th  r^.  Madras  If, I.,  has  transmitted  to  the 
Madrss  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  trans- 
bdon  of  the  Autobiography  of  Tsura  Moung-Bo,  his  Burmese  teacher,  **  a 
man  truly  characteristic  of  Ids  nation,  and  whose  name  may  be  found  quoted  in 
the  Reports  of  the  American  Baptist  Biission  in  Ara*'*  He  is  well-known,  he 
adds,  to  many  who  have  senred  in  Rangoon,  and  in  our  newly  acquired  province 
in  Tenasserim,  on  account  of  the  accidents  which  befel  him  during  a  long  life, 
and  Capt.  M'Cally  rightly  concludes  that  these  sketches  of  biography  make  us 
more  familiarly  acquainted  than  any  other  means,  with  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  government.  We  extract  this 
corioiia  autobiography  from  the  Madras  Journal  of  lAUrature  and  SdenceJ^ 
edited  by  the  able  secretary  of  the  society : — 

I  was  bom  at  Prome,  in  the  month  of  Gnayon,  the  fifth  day  of  the  waxing 
of  the  nK>on,  on  Saturday  about  sunrise,  in  the  year  1134.f  My  mother, 
whose  name  was  Maihla,  was  a  Talain  from  the  Pegue  country.  My  father 
Moung-Biau,  whose  ancestora  lived  in  Motzobo,  the  birth-place  of  Alompra, 
was  a  Burman.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Noung-daughee,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alompra,  and  eventually  received  the  office  of  ioU'thooghee  or  myothoogheeX  of 
Prome  from  him,  afler  he  became  king*,  on  which  occasion,  his  Majesty  gave  him 
for  a  wife  my  mother,  who,  with  her  sitter,  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  war 
against  Pegue,  carried  on  by  Alompra,  and  had  been  presented  to  Noung- 
daughee  the  heir-apparent;  in  whose  palace  they  remained  as  koloukt^  for 
two  years. 

My  father  was  a  clever  man,  and  commenced  teaching  me  to  read  and  write 
as  soon  as  I  had  attained  the  age  of  seven  yean.  I  continued  my  studies  under 
him  till  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  died,  leaving  my  mother,  an  elder 
sister,  and  myself.  He  had  some  property  in  slaves,  cattle,  ground,  &c. ;  but 
gOTemment  demands,  to  the  amount  of  6,000  tickalsjl  of  silver  were  brought 
against  bis  estate.  The  property  was  sold  to  meet  these  demands,  and  did  not 
prove  sufficient.  The  myowon  ordered  me  to  pay  my  father's  debt,  and  to 
take  upon  myself  his  office.  I  pleaded  inability,  in  consequence  of  my  youth, 
and  my  want  of  means.  He  sent  me  to  Ava,  to  which  place  I  was  accom- 
panied by  my  half-brother,  Moung-0.  I  was  there  presented  to  the  ministers  in 
the  Idotdau^  who  offered  me  the  situation  left  vacant  by  my  father's  death.  I 
pleaded  inability  to  fill  it.  The  ministere  said,  one  of  my  elder  relations 
ibould  do  the  duty  for  me  during  my  minority.  They  represented  the  circum- 
stance to  the  king,  who  agreed  that  I  was  too  young  for  the  office,  and  there- 
fore duected  that  my  half-brother,  Moung-0,  should  perform  the  duty  in  my 
name,  and  that  I  should  always  be  seated  in  his  lap  when  he  was  administering 
justice  in  the  {ronai.** 

I  returned  to  Prome,  and  lived  with  my  mother,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
newly-bestowed  office  for  about  one  year.  At  this  period,  my  mother's  younger 
aster,  who  had  been  presented  to  the  toit-thooghee  of  Dalla,  and  had  gone  on 
business  to  Ava  with  her  husband,  was  on  her  way  back,  when  she  found  her 
flster  at  Prome.  Afler  a  most  affectionate  meeting,  my  mother  formed  the 
determination  of  quitting  Prome,  and  retiring  to  her  sister's  house.  Nothing 
<^  this  was  mentioned  to  me;  but  one  night  I  was  called  away,  hurried  into  a 

•  AptlUML    NowtU.  tA.D.  177S.  ^  Chief  drQ  officer  of  a  district. 
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boat  with  many  rowers,  and  carried  with  rapidity  to  Dalit.    My  mother  left  all 
her  property  behind,  except  a  few  ornaments. 

I  lived  in  the  district  of  Dalla  quietly  for  about  one  year,  at  the  expiratioo 
of  which,  an  insurrection  broke  out.  In  the  year  )  145,  Gna-kontau  and  Goaaat, 
who  were  Talains,*  and  the  ptnneem^  of  two  royal  boats,  headed  the  insur- 
gents, attacked  and  carried  Rangoon,  and  kept  possession  of  it  for  seven  days* 
My  aunt's  husband,  the  toit-thooghee  of  Dalla,  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
royal  army  at  last  made  its  appearance,  defeated  the  rebels,  retook  Rangoon, 
and  apprehended  a  vast  number  of  the  insurgents,  of  whom  about  3,000  were 
executed,  and  amongst  them  my  uncle.  A  great  many  were  burnt  to  death,, 
after  the  usual  Burman  custom.  A  house  of  bamboo  trellis-work,  with  m  floor 
of  the  same  description,  was  built,  under  which  a  quantity  of  straw  and  gun- 
powder was  placed ;  the  criminals  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  put  into  this 
house.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared;  it  was  sufficient  to  be  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage  with  a  rebel,  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  this  cruel  death.  The 
guilty  and  innocent  suffered  alike.  A  train  was  laid  to  the  powder,  and  on  a 
signal  given  the  whole  were  blown  up. 

In  this  insurrection  I  was  accused  of  having  had  my  share,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  living  with  my  uncle;  but  on  explaining  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  been  withdrawn  from  my  office  at  Prome,  I  was,  witli  great  difficulty, 
excused,  with  the  confiscation,  however,  of  all  the  property  I  possessed,  which, 
left  me  in  great  distress.  I  repaired  to  Rangoon  with  my  mother,  whilst  my 
aunt  was  ordered  up  to  Ava. 

My  half^-brother  had  been  ordered  down  with  a  division  of  the  ro3ral  army 
against  the  rebels,  and  found  me  out  at  Dalla.  He  wished  me  to  return  with 
him  to  Prome,  but  my  mother  resolved  not  to  go,  and  I  staid  with  her.  My 
half-brother  gave  me  fifty  tickals  of  silver,  and  a  putzo^i.  for  my  present  neces- 
sities, and  recommended  me  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rangoon,  who  employed  rae 
as  a  clerk.  From  the  emoluments  of  this  office,  I  had  to  support  my  mother 
and  eldest  sister,  and  continued  to  exercise  it  for  about  one  year,  when  mj 
patron,  the  tsara%'daughee^§  on  his  being  summoned  to  Ava,  recommended  me 
to  Moungoin,  the  myothooghee  of  Zwaithabon,  who  lived  in  Rangoon.  My 
duty  under  this  latter  person  was  that  of  an  agent.  I  had  to  attend  at  theyaom, 
and  receive  the  orders  addressed  to  my  master  for  the  levy  of  money,  men,  or 
other  supplies.  These  orders  I  had  to  take  to  the  fnyo^arat,|j  an  officer  under 
my  master,  and  demand  the  amount  of  requisition  from  him.  To  give  an 
example  of  the  peculation  which  is  prevalent  amongst  the  Burmese  officers  of 
government,  I  will  mention  that,  were  the  order  for  the  levy  of  100  tickals  of 
silver  from  the  district,  the  myotsarai  would  levy  from  the  inhabitants  110;  of 
the  additional  ten  he  would  keep  five  to  himself,  and  give  the  other  five  to  the 
myothooghee.  On  my  receiving  the  100  tickals,  I  would  proceed  to  the  jruom, 
and  offer  the  first  day  thirty  tickals,  as  the  whole  sum  I  had  been  able  to  collect 
up  to  that  period,  promising  to  pay  an  equal  sum  the  next  day,  on  which  I 
would  take  thirty  tickals  more,  and  promise  to  pay  twenty  the  following  day. 
The  day  after  paying  the  twenty  tickals,  on  being  asked  for  the  remainder,  I 
would  declare  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  more ;  that  much  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  collecting  what  I  had  given  in.  On  this  I  should  be 
seized,  tied  by  the  arms,  and  exposed  in  the  sun.  I  would  then  promise  to 
produce  the  money  the  next  day,  and  should  be  released,  but  fiulure  produced 
a  similar  punishment ;  at  last,  if  I  could  stand  out  fbr  some  days  this  kind  of 

•  A  race  of  people  inhabiting  Pegue. 

t  LUenlly  hehmnien.  people  of  some  comequence  in  the  royal  war-boata. 

X  A  man's  doth  or  drca^  |  Royal  Mcretary.  I  A  dli^I^-writer  or  aecrKavy. 
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treatnietit,  it  woold  be  taken  for  granted  that  I  could  not  collect  any  more,  and 
the  sum  to  be  leried  wooid  be  rated  at  eighty  tickals.  The  twenty  tickals 
which  I  had  obtained  in  this  way,  I  would  divide  with  the  myothooghee.  This 
is  m  common  practice;  no  shame  is  attached  to  it;  I  had  no  salary,  and  was 
obUged  to  pay  myself  in  this  way. 

I  continued  in  office  under  the  Zwuthabon  myothooghee  for  about  one  year 
and  »-half,  at  which  period  I  had  amassed  a  little  money ;  and  employing  it 
adTantageously  in  the  purchase  of  paddy,  at  the  rate  of  five  tickals  per  100  bas- 
kets, I  was  enabled,  when  the  royal  army  marched  to  Martaban,  and  the  price 
of  paddy  rose,  in  consequence,  to  thirty  tickals  per  100  baskets,*  to  realize  a 
handsome  profit  of  about  1,000  tickals  of  silver. 

I  was  now  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  being  anxious  to  commence 
mj  noviciate  in  a  monastery,  I  proposed  it  to  my  mother,  and  obtained  her 
consent  to  my  becoming  a  a  $henpkr.\  I  delivered  the  whole  of  my  gains  to 
my  mother  for  her  support,  and  was  recdved,  after  the  usual  ceremony,  into 
the  monastery  of  Kenghee  BouaL  Here  I  studied  the  following  works,  vtz. 
the  four  Peeixa-wekkana^  KandakOfX  Theekeea^  Loiniiaba;^  Danlsaiba;!^ 
Pmrmkeei  four  Brama-ioxoM^  &c.,  all  connected  with  my  rank  in  the  monas- 
tery. I  afterwards  studied  2M'tiaisoung.X  In  this  monastery  I  remained 
about  one  year,  and  then  proceeded  to  Prome  to  pursue  my  studies.  There  I 
entered  the  monastery  of  Ruhan  Tsaradaughee  Gnawen,  and  continued  in  it 
for  six  months,  during  which  time  I  read  Thuda-theeUiouag.  The  tsaradau- 
ghee was  very  old,  and  I  expressed  myself  desirous  of  quitting,  for  fear  of 
^Ting  him  trouble ;  he  kindly  insisted  on  my  going  to  Oonanda,  one  of  his 
disciples,  who  lived  at  Lettat-pyeen,  about  three  doingt§  from  Prome.  On 
arriving  there,  I  found  the  village  small,  the  number  of  ruhans,\\  probationers, 
and  other  orders  of  the  monastery,  numerous,  and  provisions  scarce.  I  con- 
tinned  my  studies  in  nuda-sheet^oung,  but  I  was  so  inquisitive,  and  my  zeal 
for  learning  caused  me  to  make  so  many  references  to  the  ruhan,  that  he  com- 
plained of  not  being  able  to  attend  his  other  disciples  and  answer  my  questions 
too ;  under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  proceed  elsewhere,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  teacher  who  had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  my  wants.  I 
returned  to  Prome,  where  my  half-brother  Moung-0  was  still  exercising  the 
office  of  toit-thooghee;  he  received  me  kindly,  and  recommended  me  to  go  to 
Pandongfama  Ponghee,  who  had  his  monastery  in  the  village  of  Poghan,  near 
Prome.  With  this  person  I  sojourned  nearly  six  months.  I  found  him,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  very  limited  acquirements,  but  with  modesty  sufficient  to  tell 
roe  that  he  was  incapable  of  adding  to  my  stock  of  learning.  I  represented 
this  circumstance  to  my  half-brother,  and  afterwards  took  my  departure  for 
Amrapoora,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Bhagya  Tsaradau,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  staid  there  two  years.  With  him  I  studied  Thuda-^heet-ioung,^  Wee- 
aev,1  Skeng^o,^  Bedeen^  Sec,  At  the  end  of  this  period,  I  renounced  the 
priest's  garb,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king's  son,  the  piemen  or  prince 
of  Prome,  as  a  lo<hhioih-dau^  or  personal  follower.  I  was  appointed  to  teach 
the  young  princess  Senbiumai  to  read  and  write. 

This  peraon  had  many  young  ladies  as  companions,  all  of  whom  «t  the  same 
time  received  instruction  from  me.  I  proceeded  to  the  ladies'  apartments  in 
the  prince's  palace  daily  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  ushered  into 


♦  A  iMiket  oontalnt  fram  Uilrty  to  Uilrty-two  Aroot  ■ 
t  A  noTldatt.   Yonthtgcocrally  atter  Um  mouttcrkt  u  tach  £br  Uidr  ed«ic»tkni«  ahaTe  tMr  Intdf, 
nd  fPMT  Um  prtort't  ckHh. 
%  Works  on  eUiics,  UMology,  logic,  dtc.  f  A  dOhig  is  about  two  English  miks. 
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an  open  verandah,  where  the  piince$8  and  her  ladiea  were  seated  09  earpcta 
Cushions  raised  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  in  compliment  to  my  offic«  of 
tutor,  were  placed  for  me.  Here  I  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  nc  yooQg 
ladies,  who  were  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  full  of  spirit,  cacelesa 
of  the  arrangement  of  their  dress,  and  the  postures  in  which  they  plaoed  the9- 
selves.  I  was  a  young  man,  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  aod  sub|ect 
to  all  the  temptations  which  surround  that  age;  but  a  word  said,  or  a  look 
eonveyed  to  give  rise  to  the  slightest  suspicion  that  I  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  any  one  of  these  young  ladies,  or  that  I  had  taken  any  liberty  with 
them,  would  have  cost  me  my  head.  I  was  the  only  male  person  in  their 
society,  and  this  circumstance  seemed  to  have  banished  from  my  fair  pupils  all 
restraint.    In  this  manner  I  vras  employed  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

The  piemen,  my  master,  re-established  me  in  my  situation  of  toit-thoogbec 
of  Prome.  My  half-brother  continued  to  act  for  me,  but  I  received  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  emoluments.  The  prince  was  some  months  afterwards  called 
to  Amrapoora  by  the  king,  and  I  accompanied  him. 

In  the  year  1)52,  I  took  orders  as  a  nihan,  in  the  monastery  of  Moang- 
doung,  the  isaradaughee,  where  I  remamed  for  three  years.  At  my  solicita- 
tion, I  was  permitted  by  the  isaradaughee  to  visit  my  mother  at  Rangoon.  At 
this  time  I  commenced  studying  the  Talain  language,  in  the  different  monaste- 
ries about  Rangoon  and  Pegue.  I  was  engaged  by  the  Dalla  myothooghee  to 
superintend  the  building  of  a  monastery  in  his  district,  and  after  the  completion 
of  it,  took  orders  as  a  po^o.*  In  this  new  monastery,  I  staid  one  year.  I 
afterwards  repaired  to  a  monastery  at  Syriam,  where  I  remained  some  months, 
and  then  went  to  Martaban.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months'  residence  at 
this  latter  place,  I  again  renounced  the  priest's  garb,  and  betook  myself  to 
secular  employment. 

There  was  a  friend  of  mine  in  Martaban,  a  tara-thodghee  or  advocate,  with 
whom  I  lived.  From  him  I  borrowed  200  tickals  of  silver,  and  turned  mer- 
chant. I  purchased  merchandize  of  various  descriptions,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Thoung-yeen  river,  which  falls  into  the  Salween.  Here  I  met  with  a 
isaukai  or  chief  of  Kariens,  with  whom  I  intended  to  carry  on  my  specnlatioDs^ 
and  we  accordingly  performed  the  ceremony  of  tiwMouk^  or  drinking  each 
other's  blood.    As  this  is  a  singular  ceremony,  I  will  describe  it. 

It  is  a  custom  amongst  certain  tribes  of  Kariens,f  in  order  to  assure  theao- 
selves  of  the  fidelity  and  fair-dealing  of  those  with  whom  they  are  about  to 
transact  business,  that  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  presence  of  the  asaeoi- 
bled  villagers,  should  each  prick  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  widi  a  needle^ 
so  as  to  draw  blood.  The  finger  is  then  held  over  a  small  vessel  of  water,  and 
the  drop  of  blood  is  allowed  to  fall  into  it.  If  the  drop  difitises  itself  inme- 
diately  in  the  water,  the  faith  of  the  person  is  impeached;  but  if  it  retains  its 
globular  form,  it  is  a  good  omen,  and  the  parties  drink  the  blood  thus  dropped, 
each  drinking  the  blood  of  the  other. 

After  performing  this  ceremony  satisfactorily,  I  was  entertained  and  fed  by 
the  Kariens.  I  delivered  all  my  merchandize  to  the  isaukai,  to  dispose  of 
according  to  his  discretion.  This  investment  of  merchandise  was  i^eceivcd  as 
a  present,  and  divided  by  the  chief  amongst  hb  followers,  who  aoMHittted  ta 
about  500,  and  lived  all  in  one  house  or  barrack.  I  was  cnlerfainad  by  tfaett 
for  about  twenty  days,  when  I  expressed  my  intention  of  returning.  The 
isaukai  communicated  this  to  his  followers,  and  called  on  them  to  retnm  to  me, 

•  Ahighordff  ofpitatfaood. 
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M  m  prenot,  tome  of  the  produce  of  their  forests,  equal  in  value  to  what  each 
ImmI  receifed.  Some  gave  a  proportion  of  elephaots'  teeth,  others  bees'  wax, 
Ste^  The  Kariens  I  allude  to  were  subjects  of  the  Zammai  Tsaubwa,  and  the 
penalty  of  visiting  them  was  great  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  cautiously 
mt  nighty  to  prevent  discovery.  I  dared  not  enter  Martaban  with  my  boat;  I 
concealed  it  in  a  creek  near  the  town  called  Dawaikoun.  I  went  myself  to 
Mutabaa,  and  communicated  my  success  to  my  friend,  I  found  an  opportu- 
nity soon  of  disposing  of  my  goods  to  a  Chinese  junk  which  wss  in  the  river. 
I  bad  only  taken  up  goods  to  the  amount  of  SOO  tickals,  and  my  return  cargo 
braogfat  me  IJiOO  tickals  of  silver. 

In  those  days,  there  were  numerous  large  and  populous  villages  in  the  pro- 
Yince  of  Martaban.  The  Talains  had  not  yet  rebelled.  I  made  an  advanta- 
feous  speculation  in  paddy.  I  purchased,  early  in  the  season,  a  large  quantity, 
at  seven  tickals  per  100  baskets,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when  it 
became  dearer,  I  sold  it  at  nxteen  tickals  per  100  baskets.  I  went  to  Ye, 
where  I  built  a  large  boat,  brought  it  to  Martaban,  and  lading  it  with  rice  and 
glazed  jars,  despatched  it,  with  a  fleet  of  six  other  boats,  under  charge  of  my 
nephew,  to  Penang,  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  I  accompanied  the  fleet  as  far 
as  Ye,  where  I  stopped.  On  our  way  thither,  we  eocouotered  violent  winds 
firom  the  east,  which  obliged  us  to  take  shelter  in  the  island  of  Callagouk.  It 
was  on  this  island  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Moungshoeyai,  a  rich  person  who 
was  vrith  us,  we  set  to  work,  and  dug  a  well,  and  planted  ^it  round  with  coco- 
nut end  betel-nut  trees.  This  well  is  the  same  which  I  visited  in  company 
with  some  English  officers  a  short  time  ago.  I  had  not  been  there  for  twenty 
years,  but  recognised  the  spot ;  few  of  the  trees  we  planted  remained,  and  the 
aea  had  made  great  advances  on  the  island,  so  as  to  threaten  a  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  well,  which  at  present  is  in  good  order,  and  yields  abundance  of 
good  water.  We  staid  here  three  days,  and  then  took  our  departure  for  Ye, 
At  Ye  I  remained,  and  speculated  in  the  building  of  boats. 

On  the  return  of  my  boat  from  Penang  to  Ye,  in  the  month  of  Pyatho  1170,r 
the  domunm*^  army  had  reached  Martaban,  and  he  had  issued  an  order,  that 
DO  boats  should  leave  any  of  the  ports  without  his  permission;  accordingly,  my 
bottt  was  detained  at  Ye  until  the  arrival  of  the  doinwon  there,  with  an  army 
consisting,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  30,000  men.  I  petitioned  him  for 
the  release  of  my  boat,  and  offered  him  a  present  of  fifteen  tickals  of  gold, 
which  he  would  not  receive,"  but  directed  me  to  hold  my  boat  in  readiness  to 
eoovey  some  of  the  sick  of  the  army  to  Tavoy,  after  which,  I  was  told,  I  might 
rattum.  I  conveyed  forty  soldiers  in  my  boat  to  Tavoy,  where,  in  common 
with  many  others,  I  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  where  I  found  several  other  boats  full  of  soldiers.  Seven  or  eight 
days  after  reaching  Tavoy,  the  doinwon  arrived  there  with  his  army  by  land. 
We  were  then  ordered  up  the  river,  and  the  troops  we  had  on  board  were  dis- 
embarked. An  account  of  our  cargoes  was  demanded.  On  giving  in  mine,  the 
doinwon  directed  me  to  land  the  articles  and  deliver  them  up  to  him,  saying  he 
would  purchase  the  whole;  this  was  done  to  all  the  other  boats, also,  which  had 
come  from  Penang.  After  going  through  the  formality  of  taking  the  account, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  articles,  the  doinwon  ordered  the  crews  of  all  the  five 
boats  to  be  seixed,  and  have  the  UtM^  or  neck-stock,  applied  to  them,  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  no  right  to  go  to  Penang  to  trade.  I  never  afterwards  re- 
ceived any  payment  for  my  goods. 
We  remained  in  confinement  for  about  one  month,  when  it  was  ordered,  that 
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we  should  again  be  put  in  our  boats^  our  legs  in  irons,  and  be  sent  to  Mei^i ; 
this  was  done,  and  the  soldiers  rowed  the  boats.  On  arriving  there,  I  obtained 
my  personal  liberty  by  making  a  present  to  the  officer  on  board  the  boat,  of  m 
ring,  which  I  had  caused  to  be  purchased  at  Penang  for  eighty  dollars. 

The  doinwon's  tsikkaif  or  lieutenant,  was  at  Mergui.  He  had  been  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  at  Amrapoora,  and  I  remained  under  his  protection  for 
about  fifteen  days,  when  he  directed  me  to  proceed  with  my  boat  to  Martaban, 
to  make  some  purchases  for  him.  The  tsikkai  told  me  that  the  doinwon  bad 
ordered  that  some  one  should  be  deputed  to  demand  the  completion  of  the 
levies  of  troops  from  Dalla,  Rangoon,  Pantano,  Syriam,  and  Donabew,  and 
that  I  must  proceed  under  another  officer  on  that  duty.  It  was  now  tlie  rainy 
season,  the  month  of  Gnayon.  Nine  boats  started  from  Mergui ;  every  one  of 
which  was  wrecked.  I  never  heard  of  any  part  of  their  crews  being  saved,, 
except  six  men  of  my  own  boat,  which  was  wrecked  near  the  river  Guwai,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bapain.  The  boat  struck  on  a  sand,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  we  had  just  time  to  seize  a  few  oars  and  other  spars,  to  enable 
us  to  keep  afloat.  Two  others  and  myself  tied  an  oar  and  one  of  the  masts  of 
the  boat  together,  and  by  this  means,  after  floating  about  all  day,  reached  the 
shore  just  before  sunset ;  we  were  almost  exhausted,  and  did  not  find  any 
others  of  our  companions  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  discovered  three 
more,  as  we  were  going  along  the  shore. 

We  had  nothing  to  eat  with  us,  and  had  recourse  to  the  fruit  of  the  Neepal 
palm  to  allay  our  hunger.  Two  of  us  had  saved  our  putzos,  which,  being  torn 
up  and  divided  amongst  us,  afforded  just  sufficient  covering  for  decency.  We 
spent  two  days  and  nights,  wandering  along  the  uninhabited  and  inhospitable 
coast,  constantly  annoyed  by  myriads  of  musquitoes,  which  deprived  us  of  all 
rest.  We  at  length  arrived  at  an  encampment  of  moizo$y  or  hunters,  by  whom 
we  were  treated  kindly,  and  fed  for  three  days,  after  which  they  took  us  to  the 
residence  of  their  families  in  the  jungle.  Their  houses  were  built  on  trees; 
they  inhabited  the  jungle  for  years  without  going  to  any  town,  or  seeing  any 
person  out  of  thdr  own  society,  and  were  so  desirous  to  continue  this  secluded 
life,  that  when  we  took  our  departure,  they  made  us  swear  that  we  would  not 
disclose  this  place  of  their  abode.  They  gave  us  a  boat,  and  information  as  to 
the  route  we  were  to  pursue  towards  tlie  neighbouring  Kariens.  We  accordingly 
left  them,  and  after  one  day's  journey  reached  the  Karien  village,  where  there 
was  a  monastery,  into  which  we  were  received,  well  fed,  and  clothed.  Here 
we  remained  about  one  month,  after  which  I  accompanied  one  of  the  pongheeg* 
towards  Rangoon ;  but  not  daring  to  enter  that  town,  for  fear  of  being  appre- 
hended as  a  deserter  from  the  doinwon's  army,  I  went  to  Panlang,  and  there 
remained  till  I  thought  it  safe  to  return  to  Rangoon,  whither  I  at  length  went, 
and  met  my  mother  and  sister.  My  half-brother  was  a  peuiaxof  in  the  service 
of  the  myedaimen,  or  prince  of  Meeaidai,  and  informed  his  master  of  my  arrival. 
I  was  summoned  to  his  presence,  and  having  related  my  story,  I  was  appointed 
by  him  to  act  as  oukpanj^M,  or  writer,  to  keep  the  roster  of  the  night-guard 
which  mounted  at  the  prince's.  With  the  myeidaimen  I  remained  a  twelve- 
month, when  I  was  deputed  by  him  to  Amrapoora,  with  presents  to  the  king 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  On  delivering  the  presents,  I  saw, 
amongst  others,  the  piemen,  who  recognized  me,  and  asked  me  what  had  become 
of  me  since  I  left  the  monastery,  and  why  I  did  not  come  to  him.  His  royal 
highness  ordered  me  to  stay  at  Amrapoora,  and  said  he  would  write  to  the 
myeidaimen  about  me.  I  staid  with  the  prince  about  six  months,  after  which 
•  Priesu.  t  A  sort  of  butter  or  nuOQidoioo.      ^ 
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lie  ordered  me  to  Rangoon,  to  fill  the  situation  of  aUoo-jfml^  to  his  royal  high- 
Bess's  men,  about  800  in  number. 

About  this  time,  ]]74>  his  Majesty  Moungwoin  having  consulted  certain 
prophecies  in  some  ancient  books,  and  learning  by  them  that  his  kingdom  was 
to  be  oTertumed  by  rebellion,  did,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  fidelity  of 
his  sobjects,  issue  a  royal  edict,  that  all  the  twelve  difierent  orders  of  royal 
senrants,  «is.  elepbanteers,  cavalry,  shieldmen,  golden  spearsroen,  silver  spears- 
men,  musketeers,  cultivators  of  royal  land,  kulabim  or  corps  of  foreigners, 
Feringhee  musketeers,  pwambet'yamt  &c.  &&,  should  send  their  male  children, 
from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  to  the  capital,  to  be  organised  in  corps.  Above 
40,000  of  these  children  were  collected.  They  were  each  marked  by  tattooing 
on  the  shoulders ;  one  shoulder  bore  the  effigy  of  kyenthaiy  the  other  of  the 
To  (particular  animals).  The  preparation  for  tattooing  was  said  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  bruises  or  blows.  These  children  were  called  k^agfes  (or  young  tigers), 
fit>m  the  circumstance  of  the  king  having  been  bom  on  a  Monday,  and  the  kya^ 
or  tiger,  being  the  corresponding  representation  of  the  planet  moon.  I  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  1,500  of  these  children,  of  whom  none  were  above 
the  age  of  twelve.  They  received  from  the  royal  granary,  each,  one  t>asket  of 
paddy  per  month;  and,  every  ten  days,  three  small  copper  coins,  to  buy 
other  articles  of  food  with.  In  consequence  of  the  tender  age  of  these  chil- 
dren, which  rendered  it  necessary  to  hire  people  to  beat  out  the  paddy,  there 
did  not  remain  sufficient  for  their  sustenance,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation.  On  a  representation  to  the  king,  his  majesty  ordered  the  sup- 
ply of  paddy  to  be  increased  to  two  baskets  each,  monthly ;  and  that  they 
should  each  receive  two  tickals  of  Dine  silver  per  month,  for  their  bazaar  ex- 
penses. This  money,  however,  was  not  entrusted  to  me  or  any  body  else  who 
might  have  taken  care  of  it,  but  it  was  given  to  the  akiats,  the  lowest  rank  of 
officers,  commanding  parties  often  boys.  These  akiats  were  themselves  boys, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  money  was  paid,  it  was 
quickly  dissipated  in  trash,  and,  till  the  next  payment,  the  boys  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  tanks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  procure  for  food  the  shell 
fish  with  which  they  abound.  This  had  an  injurious  effect  on  their  health,  and 
the  cholera-morbus  attacking  them,  killed  a  vast  number  of  them.  Many  hun- 
dreds died  daily ;  and  of  the  40,000,  scarcely  half  that  number  survived. 

Not  liking  this  state  of  things,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  absconding  clandes- 
tinely to  Rangoon,  but  I  was  pursued  and  apprehended  there,  and  brought 
back  to  Arorapoora,  where  I  was  imprisoned  for  one  month.  From  this  state 
I  was  released  through  the  intercession  of  the  piemen's  son-in-law,  who  em- 
ployed me  in  purchasing  paddy  for  him  in  the  lower  provinces.  On  my  return 
to  Ava,  I  solicited  the  appointment  of  aUee'ten  to  the  meeawaddee  and  pie- 
men's men  at  Rangoon,  which  I  obtained ;  but  so  many  exclusive  privileges 
were  attached  to  the  office,  and  it  gave  such  great  offence  to  the  myaidemen, 
who  was  myowon  of  Rangoon,  that  he  used  his  influence  to  have  it  cancelled, 
in  which  he  succeeded. 

Whilst  this  was  taking  place,  the  present  king's  grandfather,  who  was  on  the 
throne,  was  taken  very  ill,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  present  king,  took 
upon  himself  a  kind  of  regency.  He  summoned  the  piemen,  his  uncle,  and 
the  toungoomen,  and  their  principal  officers,  to  court,  by  order  of  the  king; 
but  when  they  arrived,  he  demanded  of  them  to  state  their  sentiments  of  loyalty 
to  himself.  They  ail  represented  that  the  king  was  still  living,  and  to  him 
alone  they  owed  allegiance.  On  this  they  were  confined  in  prison. 
*  A  tort  of  musler-maiter. 
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When  the  king  died»  the  present  king  ascended  the  throne;  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  have  the  toungoomen's  neck  broken,  his  body  put  into  a  large 
jar,  and  thrown  into  the  Irrawaddy. 

The  piemen  was  also  murdered  by  a  secret  and  different  process.  The  jailor 
was  frequently  questioned  whether  the  prince  was  dead,  and  he  was  hand- 
somely fee'd ;  he  took  the  hint,  and,  after  strangling  the  unfortunate  prince, 
reported  his  death  in  prison,  as  an  ordinary  occurrence. 
'  The  present  king  also  caused  twelve  of  his  uncles  to  have  their  necks  broken, 
and  miirdered  many  more  officers  suspected  of  being  unloyaL 

I  was  fortunate  in  not  going  to  Amrapoora,  for,  if  I  bad,  I  should  certainly 
have  lost  my  life  along  with  the  others. 

About  this  time,  Shukeen-Moung«nioo,  a  relation  of  the  present  king's  grand- 
father, was  appointed  myowon*  of  Martaban.  I  went  to  him  with  some  pre- 
sents, and  he  expressed  his  surprize  at  seeing  me,  and  congratulated  me  on 
having  escaped  the  fate  that  seemed  so  unavoidable ;  told  me  the  ^  fire  was 
not  yet  quenched,"  and  advised  roe  to  accompany  him  to  Martaban,  which  I 
did,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  act  for  the  ffiyo-o^,f  of  DurS,  in  the  island 
of  Belew,  during  the  absence  of  that  officer  at  court.  Thukeen  Mouog-moo 
had  been  sent  to  Martaban  to  supersede  Moung-tsat,  or  Thumoin  Broo,  who 
had  got  into  disgrace,  in  consequence  of  not  proceeding  to  court  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  on  the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  directed  to  be  seised,  but  he  fied 
to  Rangoon,  where,  eventually,  he  was  apprehended. 

At  the  end  of  five  months,  I  was  relieved  from  my  temporary  office  of  mjo-ok 
of  Dure,  by  the  return  of  the  myothooghee,  and  took  up  my  residence  again 
in  Martaban.  Shortly  after  this,  an  army  of  about  10,000  men,  with  the 
sekkia-won,  as  commander*in-chief,  and  Menghee  Oozina,  lieutenant-general, 
commanding  the  van,  arrived  at  Martaban.  The  sekkia-won  made  hia  bead- 
quarters  there,  whilst  Menghee  Oozina  was  despatched  with  the  advanced 
division^  consisting  of  3,500  men,  to  Azimee,  up  the  Atraun  river.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  1183,  about  the  month  of  Natdau.  A  stockade  was  erected 
at  Azimee,  and  I  employed  myself  in  carrying  provisions  to  the  army  from 
Martaban. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  seize  and  secure  any  of  the  Siamese 
who  might  quit  their  country,  through  dread  of  the  cholera-morbus,  which  was 
raging  amongst  them.  A  very  exaggerated  account  of  this  dreadful  scoui^ 
had  been  carried  to  the  king  of  Ava  from  Tavoy;  and  it  was  said  that  the  king 
of  Siam  had  lost  two  of  his  queens  by  the  disease,  and  was  so  terrified,  that 
he  had  quitted  his  palace,  and  became  a  wanderer  from  monastery  to  monas- 
tery. 

This  force  continued  as  an  army  of  observation  till  the  month  of  Thudeeig- 
yot,  and  the  only  affair  of  arms  which  took  place  during  its  occupation  of 
Azimee,  was  the  attack  on  Kutoinzoin  stockade,  the  advanced  post  of  the 
Siamese,  by  the  troops  of  Menghee  Oozina.  The  garrison  fied  on  the  first 
assault,  and  after  pillaging  the  place,  the  Burmese  troops  retired  immediately 
to  their  position  at  Azimee.  Menghee  Oozina  was  at  this  time  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  tall  thin  man,  about  six  feet  high,  fair  complexioned  for  a 
Burman  —  greyhaired  and  nearly  bald,  and  his  countenance  fioshed  by  the 
excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  He  was  a  great  consumer  of  betel-leaf 
and  nut ;  and  from  the  great  use  of  these  stimulants,  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
palate  had  become  so  much  injured,  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  most  stimi^ 
lating  food  procurable.  His  cooks  could  not  suit  his  taste  sufficiently  in  the 
•  Governor  of  a  provincei  \  Chief  of  «  dbtrkt. 
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Jiriioi  which  ibey  prepared  for  him,  and  he  took  into  hb  head  the  whim  of 
endeaTOuring  to  remedy  the  defect  by  dressing  his  own  victiuda* 

Ho  mod  to  pat  a  most  extraordinary  quantity  of  ohilliei,  gimpee^*  and  nit 
into  bis  Ibod,  so  as  to  pendar  it  quite  intolerable  to  the  tastes  of  others.  He 
waa  a  man  of  exceedingly  cmel  disposition.  I  ooea  saw  an  instance  of  it.  Ha 
had  ordered  his  cook  to  be  flogged  with  a  rattan  till  he  nearly  died,  because  he 
had  loat  three  mmrmUke»$f  entrosted  to  his  charge,  fruit  of  no  rahie  at  the 
time.  I  had  in  my  possession  some  yery  fine  fruit  of  the  same  description, 
aad  whilst  the  cook  was  tiodergoiog  this  cruel  flagellation,  I  preseatad  my 
fruit  to  Menghee  Oozina,  and  with  great  difBpculty  begged  the  cook  oC 

The  advance  under  Ooitna  returned  to  Martaban  in  the  month  of  Thudeen* 
gyat,  and  the  sekkiawooa,  after  establishing  Ooiina  as  myowon  of  that  platie, 
took  his  departure  for  the  capital. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  army,  I  oonTeyed  some  of  Y^won  Mounkoing^s . 
sokfiera  in  my  boat  to  Rangoon,  and  continued  my  mercantile  pursuits  there, 
trading  up  the  river  Irrawaddy  as  far  as  Prome,  Myaide,  and  the  neighbour^ 
hood.  4 

In  the  year  11 84,  an  army  under  command  of  Tsara-wonghee  Moungnai, 
with  Buadoola,  as  lieutenant-general,  marched  against  Cussay  to  quell  an  in* 
aurrection  there,  which  object  being  eflected,  the  army  was  directed  against 
Assam,  in  1185,  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  that  country.  Tsara*wonghee  Moung- 
nai  ia  said  to  have  died  on  his  return  towards  Ava,  from  the  latter  expedition. 
No  levies  were  drawn  from  the  country  below  Prome  for  this  army.  This 
same  year,  Bundoola  offering  hb  services  to  the  king  to  conquer  Chittagong, 
waa  despatched  with  an  army  for  that  purpose.  In  the  month  of  Taboung^ 
ordera  came  from  Ava  to  prepare  for  an  attack  by  the  English.  Buadoola, 
when  the  quarrel  took  place  with  theEa^h  on  the  Cbittagong  frontier,  wrote 
to  say  that  he  had  information  of  an  armament,  consisting  of  forty*seven  sail 
of  veesels,  having  been  fitted  out  with  the  Intention  of  making  a  deecat  on 
Rangoon.  Great  activity  prevailed  in  fitting  Rangoon  for  the  attack.  De- 
fences were  thrown  up  idong  the  river  side.  News  had  reached  Rangoon  of 
the  success  of  Bundoola  on  the  Cbittagong  frontier,  and,  as  it  was  greatly 
caaggerated,  the  Burmese  did  not  expect,  before  this,  that  the  English  would 
come  to  Rangoon.  The  town,  however,  was  surprised  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  waxing  of  the  moon,  in  the  month  Kutzon,  by  the  appearance  of  a  large 
fleet  sailing  up  the  river.  1  had  been  ordered  to  superintend  about  160  men 
m  throwing  up  a  parapet  of  earth  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  near  acreek, 
dose  to  which  was  a  whitewashed  woodenJiouse,  built  for  ambassadors,  and 
which  has  ^nce  been  burnt. 

The  gai-tsikkai  was  the  first  who  arrived  with  news  that  a  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  supposed  to  be  English,  and  duly  reported 
the  circumstance  to  the  gtd-womX  at  Rangoon ;  they  said  to  him  t  "  Why  are 
you  come  to  alarm  the  people  of  Rangoon  to  no  purpose,  and  without  cause  ?'* 
and  put  him  immediately  in  confinement.  Tsikkai^  Mounglat  was  despatched 
by  them  on  the  instant  to  ascertain  if  the  gai-tsikkai's  story  was  true. 
Hating  proceeded  down  the  river,  the  tsikkai  Mounglat  slept  at  the  chokey 
daring  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  went  in  one  of  his  boats  to  the  first 
vessel.  He  was  received  on  board  kindly  and  fed,  and  on  his  departure  waa 
comarissioned  to  deliver  a  packet  to  the  authorities  at  Rangoon.    Tsikkai 

•  A  inrepantloo  of  ftih,  toroetlines  extremely  oflbntlve  to  the  nndl. 
t  AfhittofthenMBCOeipedfli.  ^  Offieen  of  the  mtrlM  depavtiMnt. 

(  Tiikkai,  deputy  or  lieutenant.  C^  r^r\n]o 
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Mounglat  arriTed  at  Rangoon  about  sunset,  and  deliTered  his  padiet  to  the 
gai-wons,  excusing  himself  from  attending,  on  account  of  not  haring  bad  bis 
dinner.  The  packet  was  broken  open,  and  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  wax-candle, 
the  four  gai-wons,  each  chose  one  of  the  eight  papers  which  the  packet  con- 
tained ;  Tsikkai  Moungno  took  one,  Gnakan  Moungbai  took  another,  Tsarai* 
ghee  Moungshoe  took  a  third.  I  was  all  this  time  close  to  the  upper  stage  of 
the  goum  where  the  officers  of  government  were  collected.  They  commenced 
reading  to  themselves  the  contents  of  the  papers  by  this  solitary  light,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  could  observe  they  shook  their  heads.  At  last  Gai-won 
Moung  Bo  said,  **  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  kept  secret ;  every  body  should  know 
iL*'  The  gountsarai  was  called,  and  the  document  read  aloud.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  proclamation  from  Major  Canning.  Messrs.  Turner,  Wade,  Sarkia,  and 
Aratoon,  besides  many  other  merchants,  were  sent  for,  and  asked  their  opinion 
as  to  the  expected  result  of  the  proclamation.  They,  most  of  them,  said  that 
the  vessels  were  not  come  with  any  hostile  purpose,  but  merely  to  negociate 
on  the  subject  of  Bundoola  having  committed  aggressions  on  the  Chittagong 
frontier.  The  gai-wons  would  not  believe  this,  and  had  all  the  kuUu*  impri- 
soned in  the  goum. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  round  the  goum.     None  of  the  people  would 
believe  that  forty  or  fifty  vessels  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  negociation, 
and  expressed  their  opinion  to  that  effect  loudly.    The  gai-wons  immediately 
set  about  to  call  on  the  different  thooghees  and  gaons  of  districts,  to  furnish 
their  quota  of  men;  tied  many  of  them  up,  and  used  threats.    I  was  employed 
the  whole  night,  with  the  men,  under  me  throwing  up  a  parapet;  the  next  day, 
about  one  o'clock,  the  ships  came  up  the  river,  and  then  commenced  the 
cannonade  on  the  town,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  and  their  people  fled  from  the 
place.    I  also  went  off*  to  Pusandown,  where  my  house  was.    There  I  advised 
my  friends  to  betake  themselves  to  their  boats,  and  fly  up  the  river,  which  they 
did.    I  remained  in  my  house,  to  look  after  my  property.    I  had  a  quantity  of 
betel-nut,  oil,  tobacco,  gnapee,  and  fish,  neepal  eaves,  rattan,  &c.,  in  value 
about  2,500  tickals,  which  I  could  not  convey  away.    I  slept  that  night  in  the 
village ;  the  next  morning,  an  English  officer,  with  some  sepoys,  came  to  the 
village ;  they  were  accompanied  by  a  Bunnan.mussulman  as  interpreter.    They 
asked  me  who  I  was,  and,  telling  them  I  was  a  merchant,  and  showing  my 
property,  they  asked  for  the  women  ;  I  said  they  had  fled.     The  officer  told  roe 
to  go  and  call  them,  that  they  bad  no  reason  to  be  afraid,  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  them.    When  the  officer  went  away,  I  got  into  a  small  canoe  with  roy 
attendants,  and  started  up  the  river.    The  alarm  was  so  great  amongst  the 
people,  there  was  no  possibility  of  persuading  any  of  them  to  return,  nor  did 
I  return  myself,  but  left  my  property  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.    About 
300  boats,  full  of  the  poorer  families,  bad  assembled  at  Kureenzoik,  about 
half  a  tide's  journey  up  the  Moyoit  branch  of  the  river.    Decoits  were  in  great 
number,  but,  by  dint  of  watching,  we  managed  to  keep  our  party  pretty  clear  of 
them ;  we  stayed  at  this  place  about  fifteen  days.    Near  it  was  established  the 
stockade  of  Yaigoo  or  Gnoung.woin,  and  for  the  building  of  which  our  party 
had  to  furnish  the  materials :  the  stockade  was  attacked  by  the  English  and 
taken ;  I  went  to  see  it  after  the  troops  had  returned  to  Rangoon,  and  found 
about  300  bodies,  principally  those  of  Setoung  people,  in  it.    The  English 
force  passed  close  to  our  position,  but  of' course  they  knew  not  that  we  were 
there,  or  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  secure  our  numerous  families.    We 
were  called  on  again  to  rebuild  the  stockade,  but  whilst  engaged  in4t,  many  of 
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tba  fiuBilies  who  were  wkh  me  fled  in  dieir  boets  daily,  and  aeeing  thb»  I 
tboogbt  it  prudent  to  decamp  myself  to  the  TilUige  of  Kobiat,  three  dmogt  to 
the  eaat  of  Pegne.  I  had  not  been  there  above  ten  days,  when  the  oukmawon, 
or  officer  of  decoy-elephanta,  came  with  an  army  of  3,000  men  from  Tounjoo, 
on  his  march  to  Rangoon.  He  commenced  selling  all  the  boats  he  could  lay 
hands  on ;  and  I,  therefore,  concealed  myself,  with  my  boats,  in  the  neighbour* 
ing  jungles,  or  long  grass,  which  was  flooded  sufficiently  to  allow  our  boats, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  to  traverse  it,  and  aflbrded  excellent  means 
of  concealment.  'After  being  certain  that  the  oukmawon  had  passed  with  his 
army,  we  again  returned  to  the  village  of  Kobiat.  We  found  the  place,  how- 
ever, too  much  in  the  line  of  march  for  the  different  bodies  of  troops,  passing 
to  and  fro,  and  therefore  moved  off  to  the  village  of  Kaloin,  about  one  doing 
to  the  east  of  Kobiat,  and  remained  there  during  the  rest  of  the  rainy  season. 

**  Here  our  autobiographer,'*  observes  Capt.  McCally,  **  does  well  to  keep 
silence.  When  the  Burmese  population  had  recovered  its  panic,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enlist  on  the  strongest  side,  and  took  office  under  the  British 
authorities  at  Rangoon ;  but  the  deep>rooted  habits  of  the  Burman  came  so 
frequently  in  collision  with  the  British  exercise  of  justice,  that  he  was  some- 
times very  unpleasantly  situated.  He  has,  for  the  last  eight  years,  been  resi« 
dent  at  Moulroein,  during  which  period  he  once  visited  Madras ;  he  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  erudite  of  his  class,  but  retains  too  much  of  his 
Burmese  character  to  hope  for  any  employment  except  in  the  department  of 
literature.*' 


THE  NATIVE  LOVER'S  SONG. 

How  can  I  fkil  to  love  tbee  ? 

THSe  sun,  that  taw  ot  wed, 
Siill  from  hb  throne  above  me 

HiB  warming  beams  doth  ihed  ; 
The  stars  that  wove  the  chain 

That  bath  together  bound  us, 
Still  in  the  skies  remain, 

And  pour  their  light  around  us. 

How  can  I  fail  to  love  thse, 

Sweet  flower  of  beauty  bright? 
O !  nuiy  the  sun  above  me 

Appear  without  his  light. 
And  stars  lose  all  their  beams, 

When  love  for  thee  shall  part — 
(How  drear  th*  idea  seems  !)— 

From  this  devoted  heart. 

How  can  I  fail  to  love  thee  ? 

Beneath  the  stars  and  sun. 
Can  I  a  treacher  prove  me, ' 

And  where  for  refuge  run  ? 
No—like  their  light,  whose  flow 

Ceases  or  slackens  never, 
My  love  for  thee  shall  glow 

Thus  in  my  heart  for  ever.  Kasimasad  Ghosu. 
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(    276    ) 
ATHENS  AND  ATTICA.* 

This  volume  contains  an  aooount  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  residence  at 
Athens  and  Attioa,  during  1832  and  1833.  We  opened  it  with  expecta^ 
tions  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  which  have  not  been  disappointed ;  the 
academical  reputation  of  the  writer,  whose  name  has  long  been  familiar  to 
every  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  a  guarantee  for  novelty 
of  research,  and  learning  and  ingenuity  of  illustration.  His  Journey  m 
Greece,  of  which  a  portion  only  is  now  given  to  the  public,  presents 
nothing  in  common  with  the  frivolous  journals  that  issue  from  the  press; 
it  is  not  a  ^'  Saunter  in  Greece,"  but  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  a 
very  acute  and  enthusiastic  scholar.  Forsaking  the  beaten  paths  of  other 
travellers,  along  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  most  skilful  to  col- 
lect anything  new  or  valuable,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  applied  himself  to  the 
illustration  of  the  poetry,  histor)*,  and  orator}*  of  Greece.  In  this  delight- 
ful labour,  his  early  and  zealously  pursued  classical  studies  afford  bim  im- 
portant aid,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  turned  the  lamp  of  his  learning  upon 
many  a  monument  of  antiquity,  before  indistinctly  visible ;  and  has  decy- 
phered,  so  to  speak,  many  inscriptions,  which  years  had  rendered  almost 
illegible ;  and  he  has  done  this  with  a  poetical  warmth  and  earnestness  of 
feeling,  not  unworthy  a  relation  of  the  author  of  the  Excursion,  Every- 
where, he  beholds  the  past  living  in  the  present :  in  the  Albanian  women 
standing  before  their  cottage-doors,  with  tlieir  braided  locks  falling  over 
their  backs  in  two  streams,  he  sees  a  realization  of  the  sculptured  deities 
of  Greece, — 

Candida  dmiuA  coUa  t^enie  com4.— Otidw 

In  passing  over  the  glorious  plain  of  Marathon,  which  presents  a  dry 
and  melancholy  aspect,  cheered  only  at  long  intervals  by  a  stunted  wild- 
pear  tree,  the  line  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  f^espir,  where  he  mentions  the 
victory  to  have  commenced  in  the  evening,  affords  an  interesting  illustratioa : 

AAA*  •fU0S  turw^mfuiu,  fyf  0%$tf,  w^  f'*^* 
With  the  ttsittanct  of  the  Godt,  we  routed  them  towards  the  evening. 

The  hour  of  the  day,  combined  with  the  situation  of  the  plain,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  suggests,  may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  for  then  the  full  brightness  of  a  burning  Grecian  sun  would  have 
shone  into  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  soldiers,  whose  conical  tiara  gave  veiy 
inadequate  shelter  from  its  rays.f  Standing  upon  the  hill  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, the  full  power  and  expressive  eloquence  of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the 
Athenians  is  vividly  felt  From  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  he  might 
well,  therefore,  and  vnth  peculiar  propriety,  looking  down  upon  the  statues 

•  AUmm  and  Attlou  Journal  of  a  Residence  thereb  ny  tbe  Rer.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M^. 
FMlow  of  TriDlty  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Uasterof  Harrow  SdiooL    London,  183&    Murray. 

t  **  The  plain  of  Marathoo  has  no  hedges  and  few  prominent  ofa|}ects  of  any  kind;— there  are  some 
low  pines  by  the  sea-^horet  and,  occasionally,  there  Is  a  smaU  chapel  to  ruins,  rising  out  oftlMplaln. 
There  is  no  house  visible  e&ccpt  on  the  inland  skirts  of  the  platoi  and  a  few  peaaanta  ploughing  at  a 
distance,  with  their  slow  teams  of  smaU  oxen,  are  the  only  living  creatures  to  be  seen.  In  thislerd 
solitary  place,  the  eye  Is  naturally  arrested  by  one  ol^ect,  which  raises  itself  above  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
plato,  more  conspicuously  than  any  thing  else.  That  object  is  the  TumuHn  which  coven  the  ashes  of 
UMse  AUieniims  who  feU io  Uie batUcpf  Marathon,-  r" ^^^T^ 
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and  temples  gliitering^  around  bioi^  exolaim :  '^  Ye  nen  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious !"  The  temple  of  the 
Eumenides  was  below  him,  the  Parthenon  of  Minerva  facing  him  above ; 
before  him  rose  the  bronze  colossus  of  Minerva,  threatening  with  spear  and 
shield  from  the  rook  of  the  Acropolis.  In  the  presence  of  such  objects  as 
these,  he  declared  to  the  wondering  Athenians,  that  they  ought  not  to  think 
the  Crodhead  *'  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device."  At  almost  every  step,  he  thus  finds  something  to  elucidate,  and, 
amongst  the  most  delightful  dreams  of  his  journey,  must  have  been  those 
suggested  by  the  Grotto  on  Mount  Hymettus,  which,  not  without  reason, 
he  conjectures  to  be  the  same  dedicated  to  Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  the  Pas- 
toral Apollo,  to  which  Plato  in  his  childhood  was  carried  by  his  parents,  who 
made  an  offering  for  him  to  the  deities  of  the  place.  ^*  Here,"  says  the 
traveller,  *^  Time  has  exerted  no  power.  The  integrity  of  the  Grotto  has 
not  been  impaired  by  lapse  of  years.  When  left  alone  in  the  faint  light 
of  this  cavern,  and  while  looking  on  these  inscriptions,  which  declare  the 
former  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  on  the  basins  scooped  in  the  rock,  from 
which  the  sacred  libations  were  made,  and  the  limpid  well  in  the  cave's 
recess — ^with  no  other  object  about  you  to  disturb  the  impression  which  these 
produce — ^you  might  fancy  some  shepherd  of  this  part  of  Attica  had  just 
iefl  the  spot,  and  that  he  would  return  before  evening  from  his  neighbouring 
sheep-fold  on  Hymettus,  with  an  offering  to  Pan  from  his  flock,  or  with  the 
spoils  of  his  mountain-chase,  or  with  the  first  flowers  which  at  this  season  of 
the  year  have  just  peeped  forth  in  his  rural  garden."  The  classical  reader 
will  remember  a  picturesque  description  of  a  similar  cave — nymphamm 
domus  —  in  the  romance  of  Longus.  This  is  the  true  and  abiding 
charm  of  travelling  in  Greece ;  while  modern  cities  change  continually. 
Antiquity  alone  is  ever  the  same ;  and  the  tourist,  who  wends  his  way  along 
the  mule-path  from  Athens  to  Laureum,  is  struck  by  the  deep-worn  tracks 
of  the  wheels,  which,  so  many  centuries  ago,  groaned  beneath  the  treasure 
from  those  celebrated  mines ;  and,  while  gazing  upon  the  impressions  still 
visible  of  the  round  shields  once  attached  to  the  eastern  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon, he  will  enter  more  fully  than  he  ever  did  before  into  the  prayer  of 
their  tenderest  tragic  poet,  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  chorus,  whose 
eyes  were  at  the  moment  directed  towards  these  shields: — 

May  my  tpear  idle  lie,  and  spidera  spin 

Tbeir  webs  about  it !     May  I,  oh  may  I,  pass 

My  hoary  age  in  peace  ! 

Then  let  me  cbaunt  my  melodies,  mod  crown 

My  grey  b«ra  with  a  chaplet ! 

And  let  me  bang  a  Tbracian  target  high 

Upon  the  peristyle  of  dread  Mimbaya's  fane  ! 

Mr.  Wordsworth  supplies  another  illustration  of  Euripides,  from  the  same 
temple.  Agave,  in  the  BaccfuBy  carrying  the  head  of  Pentheus,  cries  oat, 
in  her  madness,  for  Pentheus  himself: 
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Tliat  on  the  triglyphs  I  maj  plant 

Here  thit  grim  lion*t  bead,  my  spoil  to-day* 

"  The  marble  lion-head  antefixa,"  he  says,  "  which  still  terminate  the 
northern  angles  of  the  western  pediments  of  the  Panthenon,  show  Euripides, 
in  the  delineation  of  this  character,  to  have  kept  in  view  one  of  the  most 
natural  and  pathetic  elements  of  madness— namely,  its  partial  saneness  and 
sense  of  propriety,'* — that  element,  which  Shakspeare  has  wrought  out  with 
such  inimitable  force.  The  Parthenon,  from  its  elevated  position,  com- 
manded views  of  surpassing  variety  and  beauty ;  the  farms  and  vineyards  of 
Colonos  and  Acharnae,  with  troops  of  husbandmen  studding  the  fields,  and 
processions  of  triumph  gleaming  along  the  shady  paths.  These  scenes  have 
faded,  and  nothing  is  now  seen  but  a  solitary  Albanian  peasant,  following 
his  mule  laden  with  wood,  or  the  glittering  grove  of  olives,  marking  the 
spot  where  the  voice  of  Plato  charmed  the  disciples  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  very  ingeniously  shown  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  upon  the  Grecian  theatre  :  with  the  splendour  of  the  Parthenon 
and  Acropolis  above  them, — ^the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Ilyssus  beneath,  under 
a  sky  of  infinite  purity  and  sweetness,  and  an  atmosphere  refreshed  by  a 
delightful  wind  from  the  sea, — in  such  a  situation,  sat  the  admiring  thousands 
of  Athens,  following  with  eyes  and  ears  the  windings  of  many  a  romantic 
tale ;  now  weeping  with  Euripides,  now  ravished  by  Sophocles ;  now  trem- 
bling beneath  the  tliunder  of  i£schylus,  now  intoxicated  with  the  rich  and 
poetic  mirth  and  abandonment  of  Aristophanes.  Hence  the  exclamation  of 
an  ancient  writer,  that  the  city  drank  oblivion  from  public  spectacles,  and 
that  even  the  pains  of  hunger  yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  lyre.  All  the  dra- 
matic poets  availed  themselves  of  these  sources  of  imagery  and  metaphor;  and 
none  more  frequently  than  ^schylus.  So,  too,  when  Sophocles,  in  the  Ajax^ 
speaks  of  the  xXmet  IctXafitf,  the  glorious  Salamis,  dwelling  upon  the  wave, 
he  required  no  scene-painter  to  illustrate  the  picture — nature  had  done  it  for 
him ;  and  the  spectator  had  only  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  west,  and  be- 
hold the  peaks  of  Salamis  piercing  the  horizon.  To  the  peculiar  facilities 
afforded  by  the  situation  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Wordsworth  refers  those  daring 
sallies  of  Aristophanes,  that  dwindle  into  obscurity  under  the  pen  of  the 
modern  translator.  "  How,"  he  asks,  **  in  the  confinement  of  a  modem 
theatre,  could  we  imagine  a  Trygaeus  soaring  above  the  sea,  in  an  aerial 
excursion  ?  There  his  journey  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical 
process  of  ropes  and  pullies,  and  would  be  baffled  by  the  resistance  of  the 
roof.  But,  in  the  Athenian  theatre,  the  sky  itself  was  then  visible,  whither 
he  was  mounting,  and  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  simple  machinery  of 
the  imagination  of  the  spectators.  How,  again,  in  a  modem  theatre, 
could  the  Birds  be  imagined  to  build  their  aerial  city  ?  How  could  the  Clouds 
have  come  sailing  on  the  stage  from  the  height  of  a  neighbouring  Paraes  ? 
How,  in  such  a  position,  could  tlie  future  minister  of  Athens  survey  from 
the  stage,  as  he  did,  the  natural  map  of  bis  own  future  domains,  the 
Agora,  the  harbours,  and  the  Pnyx,  and  all  the  tributary  islands  lying  in 
a  group  around  him  ?"  r^         T 
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But  there  is  one  more  place  in  Athens,  whioh  we  would  gladly  visit 
before  we  part  with  the  reader  —  that,  place  where  Demosthenes  and 
.^schines  contended  for  the  mastery,  and  whioh  was  trodden  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  with  enthusiasm  equal  to  our  own — we  allude  to  the  Pnyx,  a 
name  which  transports  the  mind  into  the  brightest  period  of  Grecian  intel* 
lect,  and  calls  up  before  us  the  Thunderer  wielding  from  the  block  of  stone, 
which  formed  his  rostrum,  the  passions  of  that  fierce  democracy,  which 
was  scattered  before  him  in  the  open  field,  whose  area,  comprising  more 
than  twelve  thousand  square  yards,  was  capable  of  containing  all  the  free 
citizens  of  Athens.  It  was  preparatory  to  these  tumultuous  meetings,  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  by  Quinctilian  to  have  wandered  along  the  shores  of 
Phalenim,  teaching  himself  from  the  dashing  waves  of  the  i£gean,  which 
roared  at  his  feet,  to  look  unawed  upon  the  tempest  of  the  popular  assembly.* . 
The  Pnyx  still  presents  much  of  its  original  appearance,  and  the  remarks 
we  have  already  applied  to  the  Grecian  theatre  bear,  with  still  greater 
power,  upon  its  position.  The  orator  was  surrounded  with  the  mightiest 
and  most  effective  instruments  of  popular  eloquence, — ^the  sky  of  Attica 
was  above  his  bead,  the  soil  of  Attica  beneath  his  feet,  the  sea  of  Attica 
roUing*  behind  him ;  thus  it  was  that,  from  the  Bema,  he  appealed  to  the 
elements,  and  shook  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  with  his  sublime  invocation 
to  the  Earth  and  Gods :  ^  Xl  r«  ««<  ef«< !"  Lord  Chatham's  famous  allusion 
to  the  tapestry,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  not  more  touching  or  appro, 
priate.  If  he  sought  to  arouse  the  dignity,  to  kindle  the  valour,  of  his 
audience,  he  could  point  to  the  Island  of  Salamis ;  was  the  commerce  of 
Athens  threatened  by  a  foreign  invader? — the  Pineus,  with  its  sounds 
of  life  and  industry,  its  crowded  arsenals,  and  its  thousand  sails,  answered 
the  summons.  Did  he  seek  to  inflame  their  patriotism — ^to  elevate  their 
pride — to  flatter  their  vanity  ? — the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  costly 
treasures  of  the  Agora,  were  within  their  view.  Thus  was  this  mighty 
patriot  enabled  to  rein  in,  or  to  excite,  the  humorous  fickleness  and  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Athenian  multitude ;  thus  was  he  enabled  to  pour  forth  strains 
of  majestic  power,  which  still  retain  their  life  and  vigour  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  from  which  Oratory,  in  all  countries,  has  gathered  some  of  its 
noblest  passages.  He  has  had  Cicero  for  a  disciple,  yet  he  stands  alone ; 
QDSurpassed ;  unequalled.     Other  giants  have  arisen ;  other  thunderers  have 

•  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  in  a  Note,  the  foUowing  lively  and  graphic  descriptioo :  *'  Tb« 
•noeB  rtfanihfd  aa  taking  place  on  thl«  spot,  gain  much  in  dlstinctncM  firom  local  lUustratloa.  Placed 
vkcft  wean  now,  we  may  Imagine  Dicaopolia,  in  the  Aristophank  play  of  the  Aehamian»»  anhinf 
hoe  early  in  the  morning,  taking  his  aeat  on  one  of  these  lime-stone  steps,  and  speculating  cm  the 
AgDKa  beneath  hbn,  where  the  Logistc  are  chasing  the  stragglers  with  their  vennllllon  coloured  ropes. 
The  Prytanes  appear  ftom  the  Agora;  they  ascend  theslopeof  the  Pnyx \  a  contest  takes  place  for  the 
&st  seau  coTCfed  with  planks,  and  perhaps  with  cushions,  at  the  base  of  the  stone  rostrum,  round  whidi 
are  ranged  the  bowmen  of  the  Scythian  police.  The  citiaens,  equipped  with  sUff  and  cloak,  are  seated 
on  this  elevated  area  of  the  Pnyx.  The  lustrations  are  performed.  The  herald  comes  forward  to  invite 
the  future  orator  to  speak;  and  questions  circulate  among  the  audience,  what  orator  will  put  on  the 
dowB.  and  who  now  e^|oy>  the  sway  of  the  Bema,  of  that  shnple  block  of  stone,  the  polldcal 
•^mXt  of  Greece;  what  will  be  the  tul^ect  of  his  harangue,  to  recommeod  a  war  or  a  new  tribute. 
AH  which  speculations,  being  made  under  the  open  sky,  may  be,  in  a  moment,  terminated  by  a  single 
deep  of  lain  prododng  the  announcement— 

Af«rf)/cia  Wit  *m  ^aus  fit^kn*»  fi'V 

A  portent !  and  I  felt  a  drop  of  rain. 

Jeham.  171.  C^r\r\n]r> 
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terrified  the  world ;  bot  no  arm  has  launched  those  belts;  no  hand  has  bent 
that  bow. 

If  our  rapidly  contrasting  space  did  not  forbid  the  attempt,  we  might  fur- 
nish many  other  illustrations  of  ancient  literature,  neither  less  original  nor 
instructive ;  but  we  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  one  or  two  sketches  of 
a  lighter,  and  to  the  general  reader,  perhaps,  of  a  more  attractive  ebaraoter. 
Xenophon's  picture  of  the  interior  of  an  Armenian  dwelling  was  recalled 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  memory  by  the  Albanian  cottage,  in  which  he  passed 
an  evening,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  lively  sketch. 

Our  cottage  consists  of  one  room,  with  a  clay-fioor  and  thatched  roof.  At 
one  end  of  it,  near  the  middle  of  the  wall,  on  the  ground,  a  fire  is  blazing  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  wood  to  welcome  our  arrival.  At  one  side  of  die  fire,  oar 
p&plomas  (equivalent  to  the  ancient  or^^^ra)  are  strewed,  which  in  the 
day  time  serve  for  saddles,  and  for  couches  by  night.  The  fire  is  employed  ia 
boiling  some  rice  for  our  repast.  On  the  other  side  of  it  sit  two  Albaniaa 
women,  twirling  their  spindles,  and  occasionally  uttering  a  few  syllables,  before 
they  put  between  their  teeth  the  flax  which  is  to  be  wound  upon  the  spindle. 
Another  is  engaged  in  kneading  some  cakes,  which  are  inserted  in  the  wood 
ashes  of  the  fire,  and  thus  baked.  The  master  of  the  house  stands  at  the  doer, 
with  his  scarlet  skull  cap  on  his  head,  a  belt  girding  his  white  cotton  tunic, 
over  which  he  wears  a  shorter  vest  of  woollen,  thick  woollen  gaiters,  and  san- 
dals, consisting  merely  of  a  sole  of  untanned  leather,  tied  with  leathern 
thongs  over  the  instep.  About  him  are  some  children,  whose  necks  glitter  with 
gilded  coins  strung  into  a  necklace.  On  the  wall  of  the  cottage  hangs  a  loom 
(i^«Af<«v),  which  has  probably  not  altered  its  form  since  the  contest  of  Minerva 
with  Arachne :  near  it  are  some  bins  filled  with  the  acorns  of  the  Balania  oak, 
which  are  exported  for  dyeing.  There  are  also,  lying  near  them,  somenlk 
works  {»MKuXia\  from  which  the  silk  (^ar«(<)  is  soon  to  be  unwound,  and  some 
husks  of  the  cotton  plant  bursting  with  their  snow-white  contents.  As  the 
night  comes  on,  these  objects  about  us  are  only  dimly  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  our  fire :  no  other  light  is  provided.  Ere  long,  all  the  children  of  the  femily 
are  laid  dde  by  side  on  one  mantle  on  the  floor,  at  the  more  distant  end  of  the 
apartment.  The  master  of  the  house  terminates  this  domestic  series,  which 
consists  of  ten  persons.  Sleep  soon  comes  and  strings  the  whole  family  toge- 
ther, like  a  row  of  beads,  in  one  common  slumber.  Further  beyond  them,  and 
separated  fix>m  the  family  by  a  low  partition,  is  the  place  allotted  to  the  irra- 
tional members  of  the  household.  The  fowls  come  there  from  the  open  air 
to  roost  on  the  transverse  rafters  of  the  roof;  the  ox  stands  there  at  bis  man- 
ger, and  eats  hb  evening  meal ;  and  the  white  (aces  of  the  three  asses,  bdong- 
ing  to  the  family,  are  seen  peering  out  of  the  darkness,  and  bending  neariy  over 
their  sleeping  master  and  his  children.  The  time  and  place,  the  group  and 
glimmering  light,  remind  one  of  a  more  solemn  scene  — of  a  Christmas 
praesepe :  such,  for  instance,  as  would  have  come  from  the  vigorous  and  rustic 
pencil  of  Bassano. — p.  34. 

The  present  condition  and  prospects  of  Greece  cannot  be  regarded  with- 
out an  anxious  interest,  and  the  hope  that  the  Muse  and  the  Grace  may  yet 
return  to  a  land,  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  seems  to  have  been  consecra- 
ted for  their  peculiar  home.  War  and  internal  dissentions  have  dealt  hardly 
with  it ;  during  Mr.  Wordsworth's  residence,  it  was  almost  a  wilderness, 
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md  he  travelled  for  two  dajs  aloog  the  road  from  Athens  to  Suniom^  with- 
out meeting  five  persons;  the  shepherds,  who  kept  their  flocks  apon  the  hills, 
lied  at  his  approach ;  and  almost  the  only  soqnd  that  broke  the  dreariness  of 
tlie  scene,  was  the  moaning  of  the  wintry  wind  in  the  pine-trees.  Athens,  it- 
selfy  was  in  ruins;  the  streets  nearly  deserted:  the  houses  unroofed;  one 
church  alone  eiisting  in  which  service  was  performed  ;  and  all  the  inhabited 
dwellings  consisting  only  of  a  few  new  wooden  houses,  one  or  two  of  stron- 
ger construction,  and  the  two  lines  of  planked  sheds  forming  the  bazaar,  of 
which  a  description  is  given  in  a  later  part  of  the  volume. 

The  bazar  or  market  of  Athens  is  a  long  street,  which  is  now  the  only  one 
there  of  any  importance.    It  has  no  foot-pavement ;  there  is  a  gutter  in  the 
centre,  down  which,  in  this  Mrintry  weather,  the  water  runs  in  copious  torrentn. 
The  honses  are  generally  patched  together  with  planks  and  plaster.    Looking 
up  the  street,  you  command  a  view  of  the  commodities  with  which  this  Athenian 
market  is  now  supplied.    Barrels  of  black  caviar,  small  pocket  looking-glasses 
hi  red  paste-board  cases,  onions,  tobacco  piled  up  in  brown  heaps,  black  olives, 
figs  strung  together  upon  a  rush,  pipes,  with  amber  mouth^pieces  and  brown 
clay  bowls,  rich  stuffs,  and  silver  chased  pistols,  dirks,  belts,  and  embroidered 
waistcoats —these  are  the  varied  objects  which  a  rapid  glance  of  this  street  pre« 
senta  to  the  spectator.    The  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  here,  as  well  aa 
those  which  are,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  description.  Here  there  are  no 
books,  DO  lamps,  no  windows,  no  carriages,  no  newspapers,  no  post-office.    The 
letters  which  arrived  here  a  few  days  since  from  Napoli,  after  having  been  pub- 
licly cried  in  the  streets,  if  they  were  not  claimed  by  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  were  committed  to  the  flames.    Such  is  the  present  state  of 
Athens,  as  far  as  its  streets  speak  of  its  condition.    This  city  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.    All  the  other  continental  towns  of  Greece  south  of 
Thermopylae,  are  independent  of  Turkey.     Strange  it  is,  that  of  all  the  towns 
ot  southern  Greece,  a  distinction  of  this  kind  should  have  been  reserved  for 
Athens !  such,  however,  is  the  case.    The  Muezzin   still  mounts  the  scaffold 
in  the  bazar  here,  to  call  the  Mussulman  to  prayer  at  the  stated  hours.    A  few 
Turks  still  doze  in  the  archways  of  the  Acropolis,  or  recline  while  smoking 
thw  pipes,  and  leaning  with  their  backs  against  the  rusty  cannon  which  are 
planted  on  the  battlements  of  its  walls.   The  Athenian  peasant,  as  he  drives  his 
laden  mule  from  Hymettus  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  town,  still  flings 
his  small  bundle  of  thyme  and  brushwood  from  the  load  which  he  brings  on  his 
mule's  back,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Mussulman  toll-gatherer,  who  sits  at  that 
entrance  of  the  town ;  and,  a  few  days  ago,  the  cannon  of  the  Acropolis  fired 
the  signal  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Turkish  Ramazan — the  last  which  will 
ever  be  celebrated  in  Athens."— p.  £47. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  picture  with  the  present  state  of  the 
city,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  by  a  gentleman  named 
Braoebridge,  in  April  of  the  present  year.  From  this  communication  we 
learn,  that  the  antiquities  of  the  city  are  undergoing  careful  examination, 
and  that  the  masses  originally  brought  for  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon^ 
have  been  found  scattered  about,  together  with  what  is  not  unappropriately 
ealled  the  **  workshop"  of  the  Parthenon.  Some  blocks  even  have  been  disco- 
vered which  belonged  to  the  old  Hecatompedon,  besides  a  number  of  bronze, 
pottery,  and  marble  fragments,  together  with  burni-wood^  wh|ch  can  be 
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attributed  only  to  an  era  of  distinetion^  preceding  the  building  of  that  splen- 
did fabric.  But  the  great  discovery,  he  observes,  is  the  long-lost  temple 
of  the  Wingless  Victory,  incorrectly  pronounced  by  Wheler  to  be  of  the 
Doric  order,  whereas'  it  is  a  fine  specimen  uf  the  Ionic,  and  built  of  Pen- 
telic  marble.  Its  situation  perfectly  coincides  with  the  description  of 
Pausanias.  Two  sarcophagi,  of  considerable  excellence,  have  been  very 
recently  discovered,  near  the  modern  mint.  The  improvement  of  the  city 
advances  slowly.  The  mint,  royal  stables,  a  hospital,  and  a  barrack,  are 
the  only  important  public  buildings  hitherto  erected.  The  new  palace,  com- 
menced two  months  ago  by  ttie  king  of  Bavaria,  is  likely  to  become  an  oma< 
ment  to  the  place.  Large  houses  are  rising,  and  the  price  of  ground  in- 
creases with  the  spirit  of  speculation ;  land,  in  a  good  situation,  has  latdy 
been  sold  at  the  rate  of  ir],200  and  £1,300  per  acre ;  three  large  streets, 
the  Adrian,  Athena,  and  iEolus,  have  been  opened.  The  modern  German 
style,  as  might  be  expected,  principally  prevails ;  while  many  of  the  inferior 
houses  are  constructed  upon  the  principle  adopted  at  Constantinople.  It  is 
matter  of  congratulation  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  that  the  un- 
sightly red  bricks  of  England  are  not  yet  introduced.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  has  also  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
town.  Athens  now  measures  in  its  diameter  about  a  mile  and  a-half,  with 
a  population  of  15,000.  Water  is  pure  and  abundant  Of  the  300 
churches  in  Athens,  almost  all  are  in  ruins.  There  are  symptoms  of  life  once 
more  at  the  Pirseus,  and  the  dock-yard  at  Poros  shows  signs  of  activi^*. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  moral  and  social  amelioration  of  the  people  will 
l^ep  pace  with  these  evidences  of  animation.  The  trial  by  jury  is  growing 
iata  esteem ;  industry  begins  to  be  general,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  by  an  English  company,  is  calculated  to  promote  agriculture, 
by  supplying  capital,,  the  want  of  which  is  amongst  its  chief  opponents. 
From  personal  inspection,  combined  with  the  experience  of  respectable  resi- 
dents, Mr.  Bracebridgft  is  of  opinion,  that  Greece  holds  out  to  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  Englishman,  more  decided  advantages  than  Canada  or 
Australia.  The  capital  of  the  emigrant  should  not  be  less  than  £'1,500  or 
or  £2,000,  upon  which  he  may  look  for  an  immediate  return  of  ten  per 
cent  With  such  inducements,  who  would  hesitate  between  the  wood»  of 
America,  and  the  olive  groves  of  Attica  ? 


G  H  U  Z  Z  U  L. 

{From  t/te  Persian  ) 
\V«N  by  thy  clmrms,  my  soul  in  chnins 

Bowed  down  by  sorrows,  pines  away  : 
Tboiisayest,  "  Ft>r  thee  but  Deatfi  remains; 

Arise,  and  fly  his  fatal  sway.'* 

Yet,  by  the  brows  that  arch  thine  eye. 

That  forehead':*  conquering  brows,  I  swear, 

'Twere  dearer  far  for  me  to  die, 

Stretched  at  thy  feet,  than  yield  my  Fair. 

My  liglit  of  daya  is  turned  to  shade, 

Black,  as  thy  ringlets'  ebon  flow  ; 
And  ir/iacarif  by  those  lips  betrayed,  OoOqIp 

No  swett  so  bweel  as  their's  can  know.^  o 
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The  degraded  state  in  which  a  very  large  portion  of  the  natives  of  our 
Eastern  empire  are  doomed  to  languish,  is  little  known  or  understood  in 
Europe.  Even  a  very  considerable  number  of  intelligent  persons,  who  have 
resided  many  years  in  British  India,  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  outcasts  whom  they  employ  in  their  service ;  and  when  this 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  it  is  difficult  to  many  to  enter  into,  and  sympa- 
thise with,  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  upon  a  subject  so  revolting  to  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  consider,  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator,  all  men  are 
equal.  In  order,  however,  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  respectable 
danes  of  natives,  it  is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tioD  of  the  Pariahs,  so  as  to  avoid  sharing  the  contamination  they  have 
incurred ;  as  it  b  not  by  affording  our  countenance  to  this  degraded  class  that 
we  can  hope  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  created  beings ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
association,  springing  either  from  benevolence  or  thoughtlessness,  on  the  part 
of  European  residents  in  Indui,  with  a  race  who  have  been  placed  by  common 
consent  without  the  pale  of  society,  can  only  tend,  in  the  existing  state  of 
feeltng,  to  weaken  our  influence.  We  must  try  other  means ;  and  never  per- 
haps did  wrongs  cry  out  more  loudly  for  redress,  than  those  suflRsred  by  nume- 
rous tribes  of  unfortunate  beings,  born  to  irretrievable  infam}',  for  whom  in  this 
world  there  seems  to  be  no  redemption.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  these  wretched 
people,  apparently  accursed  by  God  and  man,  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
hopeless  misery  of  their  lot,  contracted  many  abominable  and  disgusting  habits, 
which  render  them  objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  seem  to  justify 
the  scorn  in  which  they  are  held.  No  more  abject  slavery  was  ever  imposed 
upon  man,  than  that  to  which  a  portion,  said  to  comprehend  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  have  been  condemned. 

In  order  to  give  as  clear  a  notion  as  circumstances  will  admit,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Pariahs,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  consulted  a  gentleman  who 
has  made  the  subject  his  study,  and  has  been  furnished  by  him  with  some 
original  information  of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  which  gives  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  Hindoo  outcasts,  and  which  shews  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  of  their  lot. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  persons  that  the  word  Pariah  is  derived  or  corrupted 
from  Puharree  or  Pukarriyah,  which  signifies  a  '  hill-man,'  or  '  mountaineer.' 
The  hill-men  throughout  India  are  all  Hindoos,  and  are  considered  to  be,  on 
very  reasonable  grounds,  the  aborigines  of  the  soil :  they  have  not,  however, 
adopted  the  Brahminical  tenets,  and  are  untrammelled  by  the  distinctions  of 
caste,  entertaining  few  prejudices,  and  caring  little  what  they  eat  or  drink  ; 
flesh  and  intoxicating  liquors  being  eagerly  sought  by  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  of  such  indulgences.  These  men  are  despised  by  the 
natives  of  the  plains,  and  their  contemptuous  expressions,  when  speaking  of 
these  eaters  of  beef,  have  led  Europeans  to  suppose  that  all  who  so  defiled 
themselves  were  considered  Pariahs.  The  phrase  Pariah-yat^  a  term  which  is 
used  to  designate  d^raded  caste,  is  seldom  or  ever  employed  by  the  natives  in 
their  conversation  with  each  other ;  but  in  speaking  to  persons  little  versed  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  it  to 
those  without  the  pale  of  their  society,  encouraging  their  auditors  to  do  the 
same ;  and  hence,  in  Calcutta  especially,  and  its  vicinity,  the  term  PiJiarriyah, 
contract^  into  Pariah^  hat  been  bestowed  by  Europeans  upon  all  oi^tcasts 
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from  the  respectable  members  of  the  Hindoo  persuasion.  The  early  settlers  in 
the  Bengal  presidency  made  few  or  no  inquiries  concerning  the  distinctions  of 
caste,  which  is,  indeed,  very  little  understood  at  this  day  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  British  residents  in  India,  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
possess  being,  in  a  manner,  forced  upon  them  by  collisions  amongst  their  ser- 
vants, who  never  can  be  well  regulated  unless  the  master  be  acquainted  with 
the  distinctions  between  them.  There  are  many  military  men,  and  a  few  ciri* 
iians  (although  the  latter  class  are  usually  better  instructed  in  the  duMtoor^  or 
customs  of  the  country),  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dilfe- 
rent  castes  to  which  the  servants  in  their  employ  belong ;  and  it  is  even  said  of 
some,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  Mahomedan  and 
the  Hindoo.  Persons  of  this  description  will  give  a  hookum,  (or  order)  for  a 
khidmutghar  (a  table-attendant)  to  be  entertained,  without  troubling  themselves 
for  a  moment  about  his  caste  or  tenets;  he  may  be  a  Mugh,  a  dirty-looking, 
loathsome  animal  from  the  coast  of  Chittagong,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
Anglo-Indian  and  Indo-Britisb  houses  in  Calcutta,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  or  a  Mater,  i,e.  Pariah.  Such  an  abominatioo  was 
common  in  Calcutta  in  earlier  days,  when  Mussulman  attendants  refused  to 
place  a  ham  upon  their  masters'  tables;  and  even  at  the  present  era,  occasional 
instances  of  similar  disregard  of  native  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
palaces.  Strangers  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  country,  and  even  when  par- 
tially informed  of  the  prevailing  prejudices,  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  incon- 
venient restriction,  are  apt  to  commit  many  grievous  errors  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  in  India.  Many  also  entertain  so  contemptuous  an  opinion  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  live,  that  they  purposely  run  counter  to  all  their  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  without  considering  that  they  bring  themselves  into  dis- 
repute by  such  conduct.  So  long  as  the  engine  of  caste  is  kept  up  and  cherished 
by  the  natives  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institutions  of  their  country,  it  b 
incumbent  upon  Europeans  to  respect  it,  so  far  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  by 
polluting  themselves  by  an  association  which  is  regarded  in  the  vilest  light. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  advantage  to  be  derived  from  understanding  and 
respecting  the  proper  distinctions  of  the  different  classes  of  menials  who  enter 
fnto  our  service,  as  relates  to  their  proper  ihakoort  (heads  of  the  doctrines 
they  subscribe  to),  than  Europeans  are  aware  of  It  is  a  subject  which  tells 
politically,  physically,  morally,  and  socially. 

The  sepahis,  and  the  natives  at  large,  form  their  own  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ters of  their  officers  and  the  Europeans  who  may  be  placed  among  them,  gene- 
rally, from  the  rank  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  duties  to  be  performed 
amid  the  respective  castes  of  those  who  are  entertained  beneath  the  roof  of 
an  Ungrey  B&hadoor  (a  high-sounding  title,  equivalent  to  our  English,  *  my 
lord');  while  the  higher,  and  consequently  the  more  respectable, the  caste  of 
his  servants,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  respect  and  esteem  in  which  be  is 
held  by  the  sepahis,  the  natives  of  all  classes  around  him,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  by  his  own  servants  themselves :  those  who  have  been  uplifted 
from  their  proper  sphere  being  apt  to  presume  upon  it,  and  to  think  contemp- 
tuously of  the  person  who  has  so  exalted  them.  The  menials  employed  in 
families  in  India,  particularly  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  where  the  trammels  of 
caste  are  infinitely  stronger,  more  annoying  and  oppressive,  than  in  the  other 
two,  should  consist  both  of  Mahomedans  aud  Hindoos  of  various  ranks,  die 
climate  being  far  too  enervating  to  admit  of  Europeans  being  engaged  for  the 
duties  required,  or  even  Indo-Britons,  who  would  need  a  servant  each  to 
attend  upon  them.    They  who  are  desirous  to  adopt  the  ojrthodoi  creed  of  the 
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y,  regarding  tbe  attendants  who  are  considered  the  most  eligible  for  the 
IbUibnent  of  the  Taiioas  duties  required  of  them,  should  select  the  followii^ 
dasses  of  serrants,  belonging  to  the  under-mentioned  sects  or  religions.  A 
kbansaflDaa,  or  purv^or,  should  invariably  be  either  an  Indo-Portuguese,  or 
a  Mahoramedan ;  if  the  latter  (and  the  former  is  not  commonly  found),  a 
Shikh,  or  a  Pathan,  for,  if  not  exactly  castes,  there  are  great  distinctions 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  in  India.  If  a  Shikh,  he  is  always  en- 
titled, when  addressed  by  his  fellow  serirants,  Shikk-^e  ;  when  a  Pathan,  they 
hail  him  with  Jcktmsakib;  and  if  he  should  happen  (a  very  rare  occurrence)  to 
he  a  symd^  or  descendant  of  tbe  Prophet's  family,  he  is  complimented  by  his 
brethren  with  the  appellation  of  meer  sakibf  whenever  his  services  are  put  into 
requisition,  llie  khansaman,  being  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  should 
always  be  a  respectable  person ;  and,  perhaps,  next  to  him,  the  peculiar  place 
occupied  by  the  cook  in  society  should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  although 
every  one  of  the  servants  wbo  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  viands  produced 
at  table,  ought  to  be  immaculate  as  regards  their  condition  in  life.  The  cook, 
or  bawurckee,  as  he  is  termed  in  India,  is  a  most  useful  and  important  per- 
sonage, and  his  title  of  honour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tailor,  is  khuleefa  jet. 
In  the  primitive  states  of  society,  those  who  prepared  the  food  so  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  and  those  who  manufactured  fitting  covering  for  the  body,  were 
held  in  yery  high  estimation,  and  the  respectability  of  their  character  is  recog* 
nixed  to  this  day  in  India.  Tailors  and  cooks,  while  holding  a  low  place  in 
JSurope,  are,  in  Oriental  countries,  regarded  in  a  very  different  light,  it  being 
no  d^radation  for  any  individual,  of  tbe  highest  rank,  to  perform  the  ofiice  of 
cook  for  his  companions,  while  to  partake  of  food  prepared  by  a  person  who 
b  looked  upon  as  an  inferior,  in  consequence  of  some  polluting  taint,  would  be 
to  incur  the  same  loss  of  respectability.  As  no  high-caste  Hindoo  will  enter 
a  kitchen  desecrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  animals  he  holds  in  veneration,  if 
the  cook  should  not  belong  to  the  Moslem  persuasion,  he  must  of  necessity 
be  an  outcast  from  his  own  race,  and  the  least  fastidious  European,  acquMOted 
with  the  habits  of  these  unfortunate  people,  would  shrink  firom  the  idea  of 
eating  the  viands  which  have  passed  through  their  hands. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Mahommedans  in  India,  tailors  were  persons 
wholly  unknown,  the  garments  worn  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  consisting 
only  of  one  or  more  lengths  of  muslin,  cotton,  cloth,  &c.,  folded  round  the 
figure ;  this  kind  of  drapery  is  still  retained  by  multitudes  of  Hindoos,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  ample,  graceful,  and  becom. 
ing.  Many,  however,  have  adopted  the  Mussulmanee  vest  and  trowsers,  and, 
therefore,  tailors  have  sprung  up  amidst  the  followers  of  Brahma,  though 
assuredly  they  cannot  compete  with  their  Moslem  rivaLi.  The  Miart^ 
or  butlers;  khidwwigari^  or  table-attendants;  the  hookak^mrdah,  or  pipe- 
bearer;  the  miUMlcheCf  or  scullion;  and  the  moorghee'waUaAf  employed 
to  look  after  the  fowls,  should  also  be  Mahommedans,  as  likewise  the 
kkentec,  or  water-carrier,  and  the  dunpan^  who  acts  as  door-keeper;  the 
iurwmif  or  camel-driver,  should  come  under  the  same  denomination,  and, 
in  order  to  be  most  perfectly  Mans  riprochcy  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  a 
MahommedanyWraM,  as  the  sweeper  of  the  floors  of  the  interior  apartments, 
instead  of  the  wutter,  who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  not 
kept  exduuvely  for  out-door  work,  but  admitted  into  the  interior.  The 
presence  of  these  persons  is  considered  to  be  so  tiunting  and  loathsome  by 
the  better  classes  of  natives,  that  it  is  supposed  to  contaminate  the  very 
cvpeta  aad  mats  upon  which  they  tread;  no  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  of  the 
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least  respectability  would  entertain  them,  and  if  they  were  to  presume  to 
touch  any  article  belonging  to  the  household  of  a  native  prince,  they  would 
be  subjected  to  a  cruel  death.  In  some  European  families,  maten  are  emi^oyed 
in  looking  after  the  poultry-yard,  and  fattening  fowls  and  ducks;  bat,  though 
proverbially  unclean  feeders,  these  animals  are  considered  to  sufier  dreadibl 
deterioration  when  purveyed  for  by  such  polluted  hands.  An  instance  of  the 
repugnance  and  horror  felt  by  the  superior  classes  of  the  people  of  India 
towards  ynat^i,  occurred  at  the  recent  execution  of  NuwaubShumshoodeen,  at 
Delhi.  On  ascending  the  fatal  scaffold,  the  prince  cast  a  look  upon  the  person 
who  was  to  perform  the  last.dreadful  ceremony,  and  asked  if  he  were  a  mater. 
These  were  stated  to  be  the  only  words  the  criminal  uttered,  and  it  is  those 
alone,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  his  class,  who  can  imagine 
the  thrill  of  horror  which  shook  his  soul,  when  he  learned  that  a  degraded 
creature,  a  being  only  known  to  him  by  name,  as  pariahs  are  never  allowed  to 
stand,  walk,  or  even  to  be  seertt  in  the  presence  of  the  great,  not  only  stood 
before  his  eyes,  but  would  in  another  moment  touch  a  person  hitherto  held 
so  sacred  from  all  contamination.  None  but  an  outcast  can  in  India  be  found 
to  perform  the  accursed  duty  delegated  to  an  executioner,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  sepahis,  whether  Brahmins  or  Mahommedans,  when  about  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  gallows,  will  often  request  and  obtain  permission  from  the  officers 
present,  to  adjust  the  fatal  cord  themselv^,  rather  than  go  out  of  the  world 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  vuUer. 

In  Calcutta,  we  sometimes  see  the  situation  of  khansaman  filled  by  a  Parsee, 
or  fire-worshipper,  to  which  no  objection  exists  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  by 
whom  they  are  held  in  great  respect,  although  they  have  customs  which  do 
not  render  them  very  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The  number  who  follow  this 
faith,  on  the  Bengal  side  of  India,  is,  however,  so  small,  that  they  are  not  very 
generally  to  be  met  with,  and  in  Bombay,  where  they  are  more  numerous,  they 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  inadmissible,  especially  as  personal  attendants,  on 
account  of  one  particular  feature  of  their  religious  observances.  They  never 
remove  a  muslin  vest  worn  next  their  skin  until  it  actually  drops  ofi*,  bathing 
without  taking  it  off,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  upon  their  bodies,  where  it  remains 
day  and  night,  until  it  falls  piecemeal  away.  A  lady,  who  had  engird  a 
young  boy  of  this  persuasion  as  a  page,  observing  one  day  the  disagreeable 
effluvia  which  proceeded  from  the  filthy  rags  he  persisted  in  wearing,  told  her 
ayah  to  hold  him,  while  she  cut  away  the  offending  garment  with  her  scissors. 
But  the  young  urchin,  after  many  struggles,  succeeded  in  breaking  loose,  ex- 
claiming at  the  same  time  that  he  should  become  an  outcast  firom  his  brother- 
hood  should  he  permit  such  an  outrage,  and  assuring  his  mistress  that  the  laws 
of  his  faith  required  that  his  under  vest  should  fall  of  itself  away,  and  not  be 
otherwise  removed  from  the  body !  Another  objection  to  the  employment  of 
Parsee  servants,  consists  in  their  unwillingness  to  snuff*  or  blow  out  a  candle, 
or  extinguish  the  fire.  Being  worshippers  of  the  element,  they  are  enjoined 
to  abstain  from  its  wilful  destruction,  and  though  the  simple  act  of  snuffing  a 
candle,  does  not  involve  more  than  a  chance  of  its  extinction,  they  entertain 
an  unwillingness  to  hazard  the  risk,  and  refuse  upon  that  plea. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  Mussulman  servants,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
the  ayah,  or  lady's  maid,  should  mther  be  a  native  Portuguese,  or  a  follower 
of  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  those  females,  who  are  content  to  allow  a  iiMi<raiiiife 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  are  considered,  both  by  the  natives  and  the 
few  Europeans  who  have  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  to  shew  a  lamentable  absence  of  propriety  and  respect 
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for  the  feelings  of  delicacy  which  ought  to  distingubh  their  sex.  Nothing,  it 
is  alleged,  can  be  mom  degrading  than  the  circumstance,  for  were  the  husbands 
and  brethren  of  these  outcasts  to  wait  behind  their  chairs  at  table,  the  disgrace 
incurred  could  be  scarcely  of  a  deeper  dye.  In  behalf  of  the  European  Iadies» 
who  may  have  fallen  into  this  error,  it  roust  be  said,  that  in  some  instances 
tbey  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  scandal  which  it  creates;  and  in  the  second, 
that  Portuguese  women  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  procure,  while  those  of 
tbe  Moslem  persuasion  who  go  out  to  service  are  usually  of  the  worst  descrip- 


Iq  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  against  pariahs  of  every  caste  and  grade, 
experience  of  many  will  prove  that  the  matrannea  are  at  least,  in  the  some 
jnstapccs,  redaimable.  While  the  idle,  dirty,  and  profligate  Mussulmanee 
ayah,  will  desert  the  sick  chamber,  her  more  humble  assistant  is  in  attendance, 
and  if  it  can  be  permitted  to  employ  the  phrase,  reipectable^  to  women  of  this 
class,  those  of  good  conduct  will  not  be  less  decent  in  their  habits  and  their 
manners  than  a  European  servant,  while  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of  their 
keeping  themselves  aloof  firom  the  males  of  the  family,  and  preserving  their 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  Mussulmanee  woman^ 
who,  with  her  veil,  usually  discards  every  idea  of  chastity.  She  is,  besides, 
so  very  frequently  absent  without  leave,  as  to  compel  her  mistress,  in 
some  measure,  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  the  person  in  attendance,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  Christian  lady  always  to  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  an 
unjust  and  inhuman  opinion,  which  man  in  his  folly  has  created  and  support- 
ed, from  following  those  purer  dictates,  which  emanate  from  a  righteous  God, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  female  servants  attached  to  a  European 
establishment  in  India  are  few,  compared  with  the  males.  In  many  families, 
however,  the  dhya^  or  wet-nurse,  is  indispensable ;  native  Portuguese  women 
have  the  preference ;  but  such  a  person  is  difficult  to  find.  It  is  not  easy  to 
procure  a  good  substitute,  since  the  Mussulmanee  women,  who  seek  service, 
where  tbey  mix  and  mingle  with  the  male  domestics,  are  seldom,  as  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  remark,  good  for  any  thing.  It  would  be  about  as  fair 
to  judge  of  the  whole  female  community  of  England  by  the  degraded  classes  of 
their  sex,  as  to  form  our  opinion  of  that  of  India  by  the  women  who  seek  ser* 
vice  in  European  families.  Matranneei  are  sometimes  entertained  as  wet- 
norses,  but  such  a  practice  is  very  objectionable,  it  being  gravely  asserted  by 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  all  Pariahs  whatsoever 
will  eat  of  carrion,  and  indeed  consider  it  as  one  of  the  duties  enjoined  by 
their  particular  religious  tenets,  to  partake  occasionally  of  the  vilest  repasts: 
sw^owing  both  meat  and  vegetables  in  a  putrescent  state,  not  only  without 
the  slightest  scruple,  but  with  some  degree  of  zest.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
lowest  grades  of  these  unhappy  outcasts  are  contented  to  live  upon  tbe  filthiest 
and  most  abominable  food,  animals  that  have  died  of  disease,  or  any  carrion  ; 
but  Anglo-Indians  who  have  had  constant  opportunities  while  travelling  of 
observing  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  servants,  have,  in  numerous  in* 
staneea,  failed  to  detect  any  such  abomination  on  the  part  of  the  mater  caste. 
An  experience  of  a  residence  of  a  few  years  only  in  the  Bengal  presidency 
does  not  gire  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  a  right  to  differ  front  the  autho* 
rity  which  she  has  consulted ;  she  can  only  say  that,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
the  wudratmeeif  who  from  to  time  have  engaged  in  her  service,  were  decent 
and  respectable  in  their  habits;  that  she  has  often  seen  them  cooking  their 
flKals,  and  that  they  never  to  her  knowledge  ate  any  thing  that  was  unwhole- 
tOBie  or  offensive.    The  fact  of  their  considering  it  as  part  of  the  observances 
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which  their  situation  compels  them  to  adopt,  she  does  not  dispute;  oierdy  i 
doning  her  own  inability  to  detect  the  people,  who  were  often  engaged  in  tbdr 
cookery  in  places  which  she  could  orerlook,  in  so  disgusting  an  occupation :  an 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  others^  who  are  still  more  ignorant  than  herself  of 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  natives  of  India. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  far  as  regards  respectability,  whether  the 
dmprasieet  should  be  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo ;  the  situation  is  one  to  which 
no  man,  who  condescends  to  take  service  with  an  European,  can  possibly 
otject ;  and  the  higher  classes  of  both  religions  are  to  be  found  in  it,  brah- 
mins even,  who  are  of  course  the  most  scrupulous  of  the  community.  The 
fidth  of  the  syceif  or  grooms,  also  is  deemed  of  little  consequence,  aldiongb 
it  is  said  that,  while  the  Mussulmanee  grooms  make  the  best  appearance,  the 
Hindoos  bestow  greater  care  upon  the  horsey  and  take  a  stronger  interest  in 
all  that  appertains  to  the  stable.  The  bearer,  or  valet,  is  (excepting  where  the 
tailor  performs  a  double  office)  chosen  from  the  followers  of  Brahma,  though 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular  reason  for  the  selection.  This  class 
is  divided  into  several  sects,  all  Hindoos,  yet  following  different  thakoora.  la 
Calcutta,  and  throughout  Bengal  and  Orissa,  the  bearers  are  Bengallees,  or 
Ooreeahs.  The  latter,  who  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  importance^ 
are  apt  to  give  themselves  great  airs.  During  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastings,  those  who  were  entertained  at  Government  House,  refused  to  pnU 
the  punkahs,  but  were  brought  to  their  senses  upon  hearing  that  their  placet 
would  be  supplied  by  people  from  the  Upper  Province.  Upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  malcontents  succumbed,  and  now  condescend  to 
officiate  when  called  upon  to  fan  the  company  at  the  vice-regal  palace.  These 
men  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  bearer  fraternity,  bj 
having  their  foreheads  and  noses  marked  with  a  preparation  of  yellow  ochre 
and  sandal  wood.  The  up-country  bearers  are  divided  into  several  castes,  of 
which  the  Rewannee  is  the  best,  the  others,  the  Tooraha,  in  particular,  being 
addicted  to  drinking,  and  guilty  of  eating  village  pork.  The  dhoiees,  or 
washermen,  form  a  caste  of  themselves;  the  Hindoos  who  follow  this  occu- 
pation being  more  esteemed  than  the  few  Mohammedans  who  engage  in  it. 
The  kuUuseei,  or  tent-pitchers,  should  be  Hindoos,  and  people  offisring  them- 
selves for  service  in  this  capacity  are  of  various  castes,  such  as  tkoreeg, 
ckuman,  dootads.  The  two  last  are  considered  to  be  only  one  remove  from 
pariahs,  but  preponderate  over  the  odiers  in  the  ratio  of  nineteen  out  of 
twenty.  The  cow-keeper  and  the  shepherd  belong  to  two  peculiar  castes, 
which  seldom  follow  any  other  occupation.  The  garree^wan^  or  charioteer, 
is  usually  chosen  from  the  Hindoo  community ;  it  is  a  service  that  several 
castes  will  engage  in,  such  as  gwalat,  kulwyoM,  &c. ;  the  latter,  properly  speak- 
ing, appertains  solely  to  the  makers  of  sweetmeats,  but  the  two  employments 
are  not  incompatible.  In  the  careful  selection  of  the  people  enumerated  above 
for  servants,  the  comfort  of  an  establishment  consists,  since  no  respectable 
man  will  engage  if  he  find  that  he  is  to  be  confounded  with  people  whom  be 
regards  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt.  No  high-minded  native  will 
smoke  with  a  person  whom  he  considers  beneath  hhn,  and  when  Europeans 
complain  of  the  negligence,  laziness,  uncleanliness,  or  insolence  of  their  ser- 
vants, the  annoyance  which  they  experience  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  occa- 
sioned by  their  being  ill-assorted  in  the  first  insUnce.  The  domesticB,  thus 
promiscuously  huddled  together,  despise  their  master  for  bis  ignorance^  and 
take  every  advantage  of  it  to  bring  him  into  contempt.  Native  gentlemen  are 
shy  of  visiting  at  European  houses,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  contact  with 
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persons  whon  they  conkl  not  by  any  possibility  meet  with  elsewhere,  there- 
fore it  is  necessary,  while  the  prejudice  exists  in  so  strong  a  degree,  to  abstain 
from  outraging  the  Ofnnions  of  those  who  cannot  understand  our  feelings  or 
appreciate  the  motives  which  induce  us  to  pursue  a  contrary  course.  A  native 
gentleman,  resident  at  Lucknow,  consented  to  dine  with  a  British  officer,  when 
infomied  that  the  cook  was  a  Mohammedan ;  he  asked  the  question,  because  he 
was  aware  that  Hmdoos  were  sometimes  entertained  in  that  capacity,  and  that 
such  persons  could  only  be  maters,  ' 

The  Madras  native  army,  and  that  of  Bombay  also,  are,  or  at  least  were, 
recruited  from  all  castes,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  European  authorities,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  those  who,  by 
entering  an  honourable  service,  had  an  opportunity  of  emerging  from  their 
fearful  slavery.  They  were  found  to  make  very  good  soldiers  while  restricted 
to  the  ranks,  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed  when  they  obtained  promo* 
tion.  In  most  cases,  they  became  drunken  and  insolent,  and  though  released 
from  every  necessity  to  continue  their  old  customs,  would  turn  away  from 
wholesome  food  literally  to  prey  on  garbage.  In  fact,  whatever  their  military 
rank  may  have  been,  they  knew  that  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  society  was 
still  the  same ;  that  they  could  not  escape  from  the  curse  which  had  fallen 
upon  them,  and  that  the  disgust  and  abhorrence,  which  they  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  their  countrymen  belonging  to  a  higher  caste,  remained  undimi- 
nished. As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  must  begin  the  work  of  reformation 
with  the  superior  orders,  and  teach  them  to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  since  there  can  be  little  or  no  self-respect  under  the 
consciousness  of  fatal  and  irredeemable  ignominy.  The  Bengal  army  has 
dways  been  distinguished  for  the  unassailable  respectability  of  its  recruits  ; 
the  castes  and  sects,  however,  to  which  the  sepahis  who  compose  it  belong, 
are  more  numerous  than  people  usually  suppose.  The  brahmins  take  prece- 
dokce  in  rank;  these  are  divided  into  several  classes,  such  as  Kunougeea  brah- 
■lina,  and  Ajudeea  brahmins,  the  last-mentioned  taking  their  name  from  the 
province  of  Oude ;  and,  again,  there  are  brahmins  who  are  recognized  by  an 
additional  appellation  to  the  one  which  they  are  known  by,  persaud,  sookuly 
ditckiif  muiur,  &c  Then  there  are  Rajpoots,  who  are  entitled  to  have  the 
adjunct  smgh  added  to  their  names ;  and,  besides  those  castes,  which  are  un- 
dbputable,  the  following  are  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  respectability  to 
gain  admittance :  aheer  and  gwala,  both  of  which  are  cow-herds ;  lodh,  whose 
occupation  is  husbandry ;  koormee^  raisers  of  and  dealers  in  vegetables ;  tamoolee^ 
employed  solely  in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  the 
paam  leaf,  and  shepherds  belonging  to  the  gurrehree  caste.  The  Mohamedans 
who  engage  are  chiefly  Sheks  and  Patharu ;  these,  though  numerous,  are  far 
outnumbered  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  infantry  regiments,  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  being  three  out  of  four  in  nearly  every  company.  Of  these,  one-thu-d 
are  brahmins,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  Rajpoots  and  the  inferior 
classes  of  Hindoos.  Some  inquiry  is  necessary  even  when  Mahomedans  offer 
themselves  for  recruits,  since  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  respectable 
Bieo,  who  have  never  followed  any  degrading  occupation.  Upon  one  occasion, 
a  fine-looking  fellow  presented  himself  as  a  recruit,  who  answered  boldly  to 
the  questions  put  to  him,  that  he  was  a  Pathan.  Being  of  the  standard  height 
and  age,  be  was  admitted  without  scruple ;  but,  before  the  expiration  of  a 
wedE,  an  unfortunate  inddent  in  his  life  transpired.  It  was  discovered  that  he- 
had  at  one  time  earned  his  '* salt "  by  the  calling  of  a  khast/e,  or  butcher;  and 
no  sooner  waa  this  circumstance  ascerUuned,  than  it  bacame  necessary  for  him 
Ata/.J^»r.N.S.VoL.20.No.80.  2  Q       ^ 
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to  take  measures  to  secure  himself  from  outrage.  Accordioglj,  the  iostant  he 
felt  that  he  was  detected,  he  deserted,  concealing  his  route  so  eflectually,  that 
no  tidings  of  his  where-about  ever  reached  the  regiment  afterwards.  Had  he 
remained  a  day  longer,  his  presence  might  have  occasioned  a  serious  distur- 
bance, and  possibly  the  loss  of  life,  since  the  brahmins  would  never  have  al* 
lowed  a  shedder  of  blood,  particularly  that  of  the  sacred  cow,  to  reside 
amongst  them.  This  worst  kind  of  sacrilege  is  sure  to  provoke  their  enmity, 
and  the  most  dreadful  consequences  have  followed  the  commission  of  any 
murderous  assault  upon  this  cherished  animal. 

In  consequence  of  the  domineering  spirit  which  they  have  upon  all  oceasions 
manifested,  and  the  frequent  disturbances  occasioned  by  their  intolerance,  it 
has  been  determined  that  no  brahmin  shall  in  future  be  eligible  for  the  military 
service.  Mohamedans  are  preferred,  as  being  less  difficult  to  manage,  and 
from  this  class,  and  from  the  Rajpoots,  the  army  will  in  future  be  recnuted. 
Every  Rajpoot,  whatever  his  other  occupation  may  be,  considers  himself  to 
be  a  soldier  by  profession ;  he  takes  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
with  him  while  working  in  the  fields,  and  is  ready  at  any  time  to  engage  io  the 
honourable  trade  of  war.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hindoos  generally ;  it 
is  only  the  castes  enumerated  above  who  are  not  strictly  military  by  descent^ 
that  will  embrace  a  soldier's  life.  Those  who  have  been  directed  by  a  dispen- 
sation which  is  regarded  with  the  deepest  reverence,  to  follow  occupations  of 
a  purely  peaceful  nature,  will  not  for  any  consideration  engage  in  war.  Hence, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  India  to  arouse  the  whole  population  to  arms ;  not 
even  when  their  homes  and  their  healths  are  at  stake,  will  men,  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  fighting  classes,  defend  them  from  the  assaults  of  an  invader. 
They  will  hire  soldiers  for  their  protection,  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  ob- 
^  tained,  either  fly  or  surrender.  This  will  account  for  the  greater  difficulty 
which  the  Moghuls  experienced,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Hindoostan,  they  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Rajpootana.  Here  every 
town  and  village  turned  out  its  male  inhabitants  to  repel  the  assailants,  and 
when  at  length  the  Moslem  victor  called  himself  master  of  the  country,  be 
found  the  greater  part  a  desert,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  populatioa  haTing 
follen  in  its  defence.  To  the  circumstance  above  mentioned,  the  ease  and 
rapidity  of  the  conquests  achieved  in  India  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attri- 
butable, since,  particularly  in  Bengal,  there  are  whole  districts  which  would 
not  produce  a  single  person,  who  could  be  deemed  fitting  to  take  the  field. 
Upon  this  account,  when  travelling,  however  large  the  retinue  of  servants 
may  be,  no  dependence  can  be  placed,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  excepting 
upon  those  amongst  them  who  belong  to  castes  which  exercise  the  trade  of 
war.  It  would  not  be  considered  an  act  of  cowardice  in  the  others  to  remain 
supine,  or  to  seek  their  own  safety  in  flight,  so  strong  and  entrammelltng  are 
the  fetters  of  caste,  that  it  deprives  a  human  being  of  half  the  powers  which 
have  been  given  to  him.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  bearers  are  of  so  peaceable  a 
character,  that  they  will  bear  insult  and  even  blows  without  resistance,  while 
others,  of  a  diflbrent  caste,  resent  the  slightest  affiront,  and  have  been  known 
to  murder  those,  who,  confounding  the  whole  of  the  firatemity  together,  have 
ventured  to  lay  a  hand  upon  them  in  anger. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  caste,  it  may  not  be  irrevalent  to  allude  to  that 
of  the  goojurtt  a  tribe  inhabiting  our  north-west  provinces,  and  who  are  to 
be  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  They  are  a  race 
of  cultivators,  but  chiefly  devote  themselves  to  the  raising  of  water-melons 
during  the  season,  being  employed  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the  manufiic- 
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turc  of  ropes.  This  class  approach  Ycry  closely  to  the  pariahs,  not  being  very 
nice  in  their  persons,  or  their  habits,  or  scrupulous  with  regard  to  their  food, 
since  they  will  eat  rats  and  mice.  There  is  also  a  class  of  itinerants  entitled 
nuths^  who  Tery  closely  resemble  the  gypsies  of  European  countries ;  they  fol- 
low the  profession  of  basket  and  mat-making,  and  the  young  girls  dance  and 
perform  a  few  mountebank  tricks,  to  attract  an  audience  from  whom  they  may 
collect  a  little  money.  The  women  are  called  ntUh-nees,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  pretty ;  their  features  being  well-formed  and  expressive.  They  are 
invariably  of  a  slight  make,  and  their  complexions  are  much  darker  than  those 
of  other  natives.  The  buhaliyas,  or  bird-catchers,  form  another  caste,  low  in 
the  scale,  certainly,  although  instances  are  known  of  their  being  entertained 
in  European  families  as  bearers,  or  to  look  after  the  poultry.  Besides  those 
already  enumerated,  there  are  many  other  castes  of  different  degrees  of  res- 
pectability ;  dhars  who  tend  cattle  in  the  fields ;  korees^  who  are  weavers ; 
kundoos,  employing  themselves  as  sugar-bakers  or  refiners.  Sec,  But,  enough 
has  been -said  to  shew  the  great  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  various  grades 
into  which  the  Hindoo  community  has  divided,  and  to  which  they  are  tied 
down  by  a  law,  to  all  appearance,  at  present,  immutable.  The  maters  have 
split  into  two  castes,  teera^haeCf  and  halalkhar  ;  for,  low  and  rejected  as  they 
are,  and  almost  confounded  with  the  loathsome  reptiles  whom  man  avoids  and 
destroys,  they  are  particular  concerning  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  following 
different  opinions,  which  has  occasioned  this  division.  It  is  alleged  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  an  objection  to  reside  in  any  of  the  hotels  in  Calcutta,  that 
the  maters  of  those  establishments  have  the  entre  to  the  kitchens  and  pantries, 
while  it  IS  not  quite  certain  whether  they  may  not  officiate  as  cooks.  The 
very  idea  of  the  abominations  attendant  upon  their  being  permitted  to  handle 
the  cooking  utensils,  must  produce  in  every  well  educated  person  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  disgust,  that  it  is  not  surprizing  that  those  who  know  the  horrible  ' 
defilements  which  ensue,  should  shrink  from  a  residence  in  a  place  where  they 
are  permitted.  There  is  not  any  kind  of  filth  which  these  people  refuse  to 
handle,  it  being  impossible  even  to  hint  at  the  disgusting  habits  in  which  they 
seem  absolutely  to  take  a  pride,  as  being  the  dusioor  (custom)  of  their  class  | 
therefore,  until  they  can  be  entirely  regenerated,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  their  places,  and  never  suffered  to  pollute  the  kitchen 
by  their  presence.  Unfoctunately,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one  of  these 
people  should  be  kept  about  a  house,  since  the  Mahomedans  and  the  Hindoos 
of  a  higher  caste  refuse  to  perform  offices  which  are  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  a  family ;  many  objecting  to  throw  away  the  water  in  which  another  has 
washed ;  and  not  being  able  to  do  without  them,  maters  and  matrannees  are 
often  more  than  tolerated.  At  the  European  farms,  doosads  are  entertained 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  salt  provisions,  especially  the  bacon,  pork,  and 
hams,  since  Mussulmanees,  the  only  class  of  servants  who  ought  to  belong  to 
the  culinary  department,  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  swine's  flesh  that  few 
can  be  induced  to  touch  it.  The  lower  classes  of  Portuguese  might  be  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  out  of  Calcutta. 

From  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will  be  seen,  that  nothing  can  be  more  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  establishment,  and  the  respectability  of 
the  family  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  customs 
of  the  country,  and  some  degree  of  deference  to  public  opinion.  The  best 
way  for  a  stranger  to  effect  these  objects,  is  to  place  a  man  of  good  character 
at  the  head  of  the  domestics,  and  to  make  him  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
others:  be  should  be  told  to  allow  none  to  engage  that  are  unfit  for  their 
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situations,  and  he  should  be  expected  to  compel  all  to  perform  their  proper 
duties.  To  the  obstinacy  of  Europeans,  in  insisting  upon  the  performance  of 
things  which  are  repulsive  to  persons  of  particular  castes,  may  be  attributed 
the  greater  number  of  failures  of  domestic  comfort.  Respectable  people  will 
not  endure  the  interference  with  their  prejudices,  and  though  there  may  be 
some  danger  of  their  giving  themselves  airs,  and  pretending  to  more  fastidious 
scruples  than  their  religion  enjoins,  those  who  either  comply  with  requisitions 
which  are  forbidden  by  their  caste,  or  who  will  allow  their  inferiors  to  presume 
upon  a  stranger's  ignorance,  are  unfit  for  any  office  of  trust. 


CHINESE  TARTARY. 

In  a  memoir  on  Chinese  Tartary  and  Khoten,  by  Mr.  Wathen,  Persian  Se* 
cretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  compiled  from  information  obtained  from 
intelligent  natives  of  that  country,  are  the  following  statements  respecting  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  means 
by  which  Europeans  can  gain  access  thither : 

The  Chinese  government  is  represented  to  be  very  unpopular,  at  the  present 
time,  throughout  these  countries.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  its  system 
calculated  to  conciliate,  or  productive  of  advantages  tending  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  subjection  to  foreigners.  The  feeling  of  dislike,  with  which  the 
Chinese  are  regarded  has  been  latterly  much  increased,  in  consequence  of 
their  carrying  on  vast  works  of  fortification,  and  building  walled  towns,  by  the 
forced  labour  of  the  natives.  The  Musalman  princes,  chiefs,  &c.  are  said  to 
occupy,  by  the  natives  who  had  passed  through  India,  nearly  the  same  political 
position  under  the  Chinese  residents,  or  Umbauns,  and  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  them,  as  they  supposed  the  Nawabs,  Rajas,  &c.  of  this  country  do 
,  to  the  residents  of  the  English  government,  the  Chinese  interfering  little  in 
the  direct  management  of  the  people,  and  leaving  to  the  native  princes  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  and  laws.  The  revenue,  however,  is  realized 
entirely  by  the  Chinese,  the  princes,  &c.  having  large  landed  assignments. 

It  is  known  at  Ydrkand^  that  India  is  governed  by  a  nation  of  Europe 
(Feringis) ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  Chinese  entertain  a  high  notion  of  the 
power  of  the  English,  which  they  view  with  feelings  of  apprehension,  connected 
with  an  idea,  that  is  prevalent  in  the  country,  of  its  being  destined  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

It  is  said,  that  provided  a  person  would  dress  as  a  native,  allow  his  beard  to 
grow,  and  accompany  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Mecca,  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  penetrating  into  Chinese  Tartary;  but  that  the  easiest  way 
would  be  by  way  of  Kokan  and  Kcuhgar^  as  large  kafilas  of  merchants  pass 
that  way.  The  person  must,  however,  be  able  to  speak  Turk!,  as  very  few  of 
the  natives  of  the  country  understand  Persian ;  whereas,  in  the  Kokan  coun- 
try, in  Independent  Tartary,  the  population  of  whole  towns  speak  nothing 
else.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  individual  to  go  even  to  Pekin^in  China. 
All  that  is  requisite  is  to  get  a  pass  from  the  governor,  by  paying  a  few  tenkefas 
to  the  Chinese  officers,  giving  out  that  his  object  is  trade.  My  informants 
stated,  that  some  years  ago,  a  European  made  his  appearance  at  Ydrkandy  in 
a  native  dress.  He  w&s  discovered  accidentally,  and  brought  before  the 
governor,  who  threatened  him  with  torture  if  he  did  not  confer  who  he  was; 
but  assured  him  that  he  would  be  well  treated,  if  he  spoke  the  truth.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  European,  and  was  sent  out  of  the  country.* 

•  Journ.  AslaU  Soc  of  Bengal,  Dec  1835. 
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THE  CELESTIAL  LOVER. 

A   OBSAM  OF   LATIN   BOMANCE.* 
CAMTO  THK   WULST. 


DrcnM  of  daUglit,  teewell !  your  channt  no  moie 

Shall  gild  the  hour  of  Kditary  gloom  t 

The  page  rcmaint,  but  can  the  page  reatoce 

The  baniah'd  houn  which  fimqr  taught  to  bloom  ? 

Ah,  no  i  har  nnilei  no  longer  can  Uhnne 

The  path  my  Pnyche  treads  no  more  for  me; 

Cona^ned  to  dark  oUlvioo's  silent  comb^ 

The  Tisiooary  scenes  no  mote  I  see : 

Fast  fkom  the  Cwling  Unas  the  Thrid  ookmxsflee. 

Tight, 

O  for  a  melting  lip  to-nigbt, 

Into  my  charmed  lute  to  pour 

The  gentle  Legend  of  delight. 

That  oft  along  the  twilight  shore 

Of  old  Romance  bath  drawn  the  tear. 

And  won  the  heart  unto  the  ear ! 

Come,  tweetest  Spenser,  on  whoae  eye 

Shone  purple  dreams  of  Faery  ; 

On  many  a  Grecian  stream  doth  float 

The  golden  shadow  of  thy  boat, 

That  bore  thee  on  the  Sea  of  Time, 

Into  the  mild  Ionian  Clime. 

For  fairest  Una's  sake,  I  pray,t 

Come  to  my  lonely  bower  to.day ! 

And  teadi  me  from  thy  lyre  to  sing 

Of  that  tweet  Daughter  of  a  king. 

Who  long  in  sorrow  pined  away  ; 

Yet,  like  the  Lady  of  thy  Lay, 

Neither  in  word  or  deed  ill-meriting. 

Come  too,  ThoU||  whose  fond  hand  twined 

The  Tcrdant  boughs  of  myrtle  tree 

About  the  tomb  of  Rhodope ; 

For  Psyche  now  the  garland  bind. 

Come,  gentle  Sbakspeare,  <*  Fancy's  child,** 

Warble  again  thy  *<  wood-notes  wild;** 

Erery  forest-leaf  is  mute> 

Let  Juliet's  finger  wake  the  lute ; 

*  Few  readers  reqotae  to  be  reminded  of  that  beautiful  episode  in  the  OoUem  Am  of  Apnieius* 
deroled  to  the  tenres  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  In  whaterer  light  we  regard  it,  whether  as  an  altegorical 
WjiUBiiUatkm  of  the  fdl,  repentance,  and  restoration  of  man:  or,  only  as  a  picture  of  the  **  progress 
of  the  aoul  to  periisctian,  the  posseesino  of  diTinelove,  and  reward  of  immoitallty,'*  the  Allegory  is 
aqaaDy  deli^itfbl.  It  has  been  imitated  in  almost  erery  language,  and  has  been  considered  the  original 
spring  from  whence  many  spariUing  tales  of  FaBry  enchantment  haveflowed.  Every  poet  has  thought 
itadntytomake  an  oflbring  at  this  shrine;  and  tlie  pafaitlngs  upon  the  walls  of  the  Famese  palace 
inticate  to  the  beholder  the  charm  it  eurdsed  over  the  genius  of  Raphael.  The  outline  of  the  story 
ii  pnesi  mil  m  thefoUowlng  Poem;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  fhm  Mr.  Dnnlop's  brief 
aaiysis,  in  hia  History  of  Fiction,  that  a  certain  king  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  younJEest  and 
Bostlordy  was  named  Payche.  Her  charms  were  so  wonderful,  that  her  fiither^  ant^ecU  began  to  adore 
■idpay  her  the  hoaaage  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  Venus,  whocommands  her  son  to  punish 
her  rival,  by  inspiring  her  with  a  passkm  for  an  unworthy  ot^^ect.  Cupid,  however,  falls  in  love  with 
her  bimaeifl  Psyche,  meanwhile,  is  exposed  on  a  rock,  where  she  is  destined  to  become  the  prey  of  a 
monster.  From  this  perilous  situation  she  is  transported  by  Zephyr,  who  carries  her  to  a  delightful 
vaBcy.   It  is  daring  the  period  of  her  exposure  that  the  poem  opens. 

t  Una,  in  the  FoAy  Q««ffi,-4hat  **  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb,"  who  lives  also  in  the  Itoe  of 
WenHiroith.  %  Milton. 
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Or  thatiweet  Hebrew  Maiden  pour 
Her  liquid  music  in  my  ear, 
Which  when  the  fainting  heart  doth  hear. 
The  thirsty  spirit  longs  for  more. 
Nor  unremembered  Thou,  whose  Toice 
Taught  sorrowing  Hero  to  rejoice. 
Sending  across  the  stormy  sea 
Thy  wandering  Melody. 

Nor  Thou,  O  Bard  belov'd,  whose  bead* 
Upon  tlie  Muse's  bosom  slept. 
While  silrer-footed  Cupids  crept. 
Scattering  o*er  thy  irory  bed 
Flowers  to  soothe  each  drowsy  sense. 
In  the  Castle  of  Indolence ! 

Nor  Thou,  who  in  the  balmy  ere^f 
Unto  the  blushing  Genevieve, 
Did*st  breathe  thy  melting  tale ; 
What  time  from  out  the  foliage  pale 
With  May-moonlight,  the  nightingale 
Unto  the  sighing  woods  did  grieve, 
Old  Man  Eloquent !  unbind 
1  he  wreath  thy  cunning  finger  twin'd. 
Unloosen  now  some  fragrant  leaves 
From  thy  perfumed  store  of  sheaves. 
Meet  offering  to  Psyche's  bloom — 
A  rose  upon  her  Poet's  tomb.f 
Breathe  thy  magic  through  tlie  line  ; 
Make  the  song,  like  her,  divine. 

Weep  not,  gentle  girl,  nor  deem 
Thyself,  in  that  drear  rocky  spot. 
Of  wakeful  aid  and  care  forgot. 
Although  no  star  of  comfort  seem 
To  cheer  thy  dark  path  with  its  gleam— 
Oh,  faint  not — from  yon  golden  sky 
Is  looking  down  one  guardian  eye, 
And  one  serene  Elysian  face 
Makes  sunshine  in  that  lovely  place  ;$ 
Cythera's  son  is  watching  thee ! 
Even  now  with  silvery  harmony. 
The  heavenly  guide  descends ; 
Over  the  trembling  Maid  he  bends^ 
And  Psyche  on  the  Zephyr's  breast 
Is  wafted  to  a  Bower  of  Rest ! 
A  rose-leaf  floating  sofUy  by. 
Or  glittering  plume  of  butterfly. 
Sailing  through  the  summer  sky. 
Might  tell  that  sweet  Elysian  motion ; 
Or  Cytherea  smoothly  gliding 
Through  the  rose-empurpled  ocean. 
The  flow*ry.coloured  clouds  dividing 
Before  the  harmonious  wheels  of  goldw^ 
So  pleasantly  that  Maid  behold. 
Treading  the  liquid  paths  of  air, 

•  Thonuoi.  t  Cdoridfle. 

♦  ApuWuswrotelnproicj  butinthJfcaK;,aitoiit,Uwas"Pn»cbytPMtC       I 
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Within  the  Zepbyr'i  arms  reclioing : 
Not  Cleopatra  on  ber  bed 
By  silken  reils  o'er-sbadowed, 
With  fairer  hues  of  beauty  shining ! 
She  bath  travell'd  far,  but  noir 
A  purer  bretie  doth  fan  ber  brow— 
What  dream  unto  ber  eyes  is  given  ? 
The  earth  has  blossomed  into  HeaTen ! 
A  brighter  nsion  never  streamed 
On  Pindar's  eye-lids,  when  the  light 
Of  heavenly  plumage  charmed  his  sight. 
While  through  the  green  boughs  of  the  trees. 
Moved  lightly  by  the  singing  breeze, 
The  everbsting  Bowers  of  Rest, 
The  verdant  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Bathed  in  ambrosial  beauty,  gleamed  !• 
A  flood  of  glory !  in  amase 
The  Maiden  looked,  while,  like  a  dreamf 
At  noon,  beside  a  pleasant  stream, 
A  glittering  Palace  rose ;  the  blaze 
Of  diamond-domes  upon  the  air. 
Kindling  the  heaven  with  its  rays. 
Not  half  so  bright  the  red-sun  glowed. 
Or  the  Arabian  evening  flowed. 
Or  woke  the  moon  or  midnight  star, 
On  the  white  palace  of  Sennamar.f 
•  Pfodai't  dsKriptiao  b  wtQ  known. 

t  ]nMUtoa,«e  see  the  *«  fkbric  huge/  that  "  row  Uks  an  exhalation  {*  sod  Bbhop  Heber,  In  his 
FWMtfne,  very  boautiftUly  docribes  the  building  of  the  tempto- 

Like  lome  taUpahn,  the  myiUc  fabric  rose^ 
)h)esticiUence! 
I  icmcmber  to  have  seen  the  original  of  this  picture,  at  least  a  part  of  It,  pofaited  out  by  an  emhient 
Cambridge  scholar,  in  the  flflh  book  of  Cowper's  T«*.    It  occun  in  that  beautiful  account  of  the 
Empros  Catherine's  Palace  of  Ice  I  certainly  one  of  the  most  deUdous  passages  that  ever  proceeded 
uomhispcn: 

NofotestfeU, 
When  thou  woukl'st build;  no  quarry  sent  its  stores 
T*enrlchthywallsi  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave^ 
In  such  a  palace,  Asistseus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  platetive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  car; 
In  such  a  palace,  poetry  might  place 
The  armory  of  winter. 
♦  ♦  • 

SilenUy  as  a  dream  the  fkbrlc  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  ther& 
Hebei's  introduction  of  the  palm  b  stm  morepoetical  and  appropriate. 

%  The  palace  built  by  the  Arabian  king,  Noman-Al>Omari  a  single  stone  comUned  the  entire  buUd- 
b^  and  the  rich  colours  of  the  walls  changed  continually.  The  name  of  the  architect  was  Sennamar. 
Mr.  Sottthey  might  have  had  Apukfau  fai  his  memory  when  he  wrote  the  beautiful  description  of  an 
enchanted  palace,  in  his  romaaoe  of  TAotete.  Zeinab  is  wanderhig  over  the  uninhabited  wUdernM, 
when  she  is  suddenly  aroused  fhm  her  sorrow  by  a  cry  of  wonder  firam  young  Thalaba.  Uftingher 
eyes,  she  beholds «« hi^  fai  air  a  stately  paUce  :** 

Amid  a  grove  embowx'd 
Stood  the  prodigkMis  pile. 
Trees  of  such  ancient  msjesty 
Tower'd  not  on  Yemen's  happy  hills. 
Nor  crowned  the  stately  brow  of  Lebanon. 
Here  studding  azure  tablatnres. 
And  rayed  with  feeble  light: 
Star-like  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  thaatt 
Here  on  the  golden  towers 
The  yellow  moonbeam  lay. 

Here  with  white  splendor  floods  the  sUverwalL  r^^^^T^ 
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Around  the  itreanu  of  crystal  creep. 

Murmuring  pleasant  sounds  of  sleep. 

And  clear,  as  if  an  angel's  face 

Had  lefl  the  shadow  of  its  grace 

Upon  the  watery  mirror ;  she 

With  lifted  foot  stands  doabtingly. 

While  hands  invisible  unfurl 

The  cloudless  gates  of  orient  pearl. 

Hie  ruby  flashes  from  the  floor. 

The  pilgrim  wondering  looked  and  gazed,  ^ 

And  still  the  emerald  pillars  blazed. 

While  softly  rose  a  tender  strain ; 

Not  Eve's  voice  sweeter  when  she  prayed 

At  moonlight  in  the  cedar  shade,— 

It  died,  and  came  again  : 

«  Welcome,  to  these  heavenly  Bowers  \ 

Welcome,  to  the  Land  of  Flowers  \ 

Enter,  beautiful  Ladye ! 

Here  yellow  autunm  cometh  not. 

But  Summer  from  her  fragrant  grot. 

With  floral  pomp  and  minstrelsy. 

Leads  out  the  purple  Band  of  Hours  f 

Enter!  beautiful  Ladye — 

Enter  thy  radiant  home,  and  we 

Unseen  about  thy  path  will  glide. 

For  ever  watching  by  thy  side." 

She  enters  now  a  gorgeous  ball. 
Where,  through  the  windows  rich  bedigbt. 
Pours  in  the  softened  golden  light; 
Dancing  upon  the  crystal  wall. 
Like  sunset  on  a  waterfall. 
A  festal  couch  before  her  spread. 
With  precious  flowers,  an  odorous  heap. 
Wooing  the  heavy  eyes  asleep— 
A  silken  pil|ow  for  her  head : 
Beside  her  shone  the  radiant  board. 
With  urns  of  snowy  crystal  stored, 
Treasuring  the  sweet  blood  of  the  vine— 
The  maiden  quaffed  the  magic  wine. 
And  soon  the  entrancing  nectar  stole. 
Sweeter  than  music,  o*er  her  soul ; 
And  joyful  thoughts  were  thronging  o'er 
Her  gladdening  heart,  when  through  the  door 
A  heavenly  sound  came  gliding  m ; 
lu  tones  so  beautiful  might  win 
A  savage  to  adore. 
And  listen,  now,— that  voice  to  suit 
Awoke  the  spirit  of  a  lute^ 
And  In  t  later  part  of  the  poem,  a  sceae  of  stm  greater  rldmm  b  painted,  wltli  a  hiwiry  oC  to^ 

than  Oriental— 

Thakba  stood  mute, 

And  paaiively  received 
The  mingled  joy  that  flowed  on  every  MBie ; 

WbercTer  his  eye  could  reach. 
Fair  ttiuctures,  tainbow-hued.  aroie. 
And  rich  pavHJons,  through  the  opening  woods. 
Gleamed  fitom  their  waving  curtains  sunoygokL  (^QQq{^ 
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From  iu  Iip«  of  ivory  pouring 

Notes  sweeter  than  or  early  lark, 

At  summer  mom,  'twixt  light  and  dark, 

Into  the  kindling  »ther  soaring — 

Entranced  upon  the  hymn  she  hung  ; 

But  all  unseen  the  minstrel  sung ; 

Did  Zephyr  breathe  upon  the  l>Te  ? 

But  hark !  a  deeper,  fuller  sound — 

No  Grectan  lover,  myrtle-crowned, 

Ere  listened  to  a  more  melodious  Choir !  • 

'  The  carol  faded  into  sleep ; 

And  from  the  woods  a  mellow  chime 
Welcomed  the  glimmering  even-time ; 
The  Dove  beneath  the  leafy  cover 
Coo'd  unto  the  leaves  above  her : 
But  in  that  Bower  of  Bliss  unknown, 
When  moming*s  cheerful  hours  were  flown ; 
For  many  a  shadow  bright  and  vast, 
From  cloudless  jasper  columns  cast, 
Upon  the  enchanted  Palace  lay, 
Pouring,  as  from  a  Fount  of  Liglit, 
A  living  lustre  on  the  night. 
More  beautiful  than  day. 

The  carol  faded  into  sleep— 

And  Psyche's  spirit  slumbered  too ; 

As  in  the  balmy  time  of  dew 

The  South-wind  fans  a  summer  rose, 

So  doth  the  shadow  of  repose 

Over  her  drooping  eyelids  creep. 

So  calmly  on  the  golden  stream 

Of  love  that  gentle  Lady  floated. 

And  He,  to  his  meek  Bride  devoted, 

Poured  freshest  beauty  on  her  dream. 

Yet  oft  beneath  that  glorious  sky 

The  tear-drop  glistened  in  her  eye. 

And  oft  her  mourning  tboughu  would  roam 

Unto  the  green  haunts  of  her  home ; 

And  often  did  she  start  to  see. 

Beneath  the  lonely  tamarisk-tree. 

Some  cherished  fiM«,  that  Memory 

Had  brought  to  that  enchanted  spot : 

And  old  familiar  voices  talked 

Of  dear  friends  to  her  as  she  walked : 

Into  their  airy  arms  she  rushes. 

And  then  the  flood  of  angubh  gushes, 

To  find  those  friends  were  not ! 

Suddenly,  the  darkened  room 
Kindled  with  a  flush  of  bloom ; 
A  tender  whisper,  like  the  tune 
Of  a  pastoral  reed  in  June, 
Into  the  odorous  chamber  came, 
Breathing  the  lovely  Maiden's  name : 
•  Seeaa  acoount,  in  Apulehis,  of  the  splendid  feait,  and  of  the  unseen  musicians. 
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So  oft  on  Grecian  glen  bath  di«d 
A  sweet  song,  from  the  water  beardy 
Whose  bosom  by  the  light  oar  stirred. 
Flashed  on  the  shepherd's  face  of  glee, 
AVho  to  the  oaten  pipe  applied 
His  lip  of  rural  minstrelsy.* 
And  comes  thy  Lover  bow  to  thee, 
On  those  sweet  waves  of  nelody  ? 
Yes,  He  reclincth  by  her  side,— 
The  Heavenly  Lover  with  his  Bride  ! 

«  Bring  my  sisters,  dear,  to  me  !** 
Thus  the  weeping  Maiden  sighed 
On  her  lover's  breast,  and  he 
In  vain  with  voice  or  soft  caresses 
To  sooth  her  saddening  anguish  tried  ; 
Still  her  tender  suit  she  presses — 
•*  Ob,  bring  my  sisters,  or  I  die  ** — 
When  could  a  lover's  lip  deny  ? 
Already  through  the  Portal  bright 
Tlie  Angel- Zephyr's  wings  unfold. 
And,  ere  tlie  sunny  eyes  of  Light 
Slumber  upon  the  breast  of  Night, 
Again  he  treads  the  Courts  of  Gold, 
Her  sisters  in  his  bottom  bearing ; 
But  they,  with  burning  envy,  see 
^  The  popip,  the  pride,  the  pageantry, 
Not  for  the  tender  Maiden  caring. 
And  soon  their  deadly  hatred  poured 
Sharp  sorrow  into  Psyche's  bosom. 
Her  Heavenly  Lover,  her  Adorcdy 
A  dreadful  monster,  lo  the  sword 

«  May  1  give  in  t  note  that  deHdont  burst  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  i 

In  that  (kir  clhne,  the  lonely  herdsnum  stretched 

On  the  toft  gnus  thnHigh  half  t  imnmer^  day 

With  music  lulled  his  indolsnt repose; 

And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 

When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 

A  distant  strain  far  sweeter  than  the  seiJi 

Which  his  poor  skill  oould  make,  hisfkncy  fetched 

Even  ttaok  the  blastotg  chariot  of  the  sun 

A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 

And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment 

Among  our  own  poets  who  have  successftdly  described  the  sweetness  of  lovets*  voices  to  the  objecti  of 
their  affisctian,  may  be  mentioned  old  Gower,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Confi$9ioAmanH»:  after  cms* 
paring  the  **  wordesof  his  rooutl^**  to  the  **  windes  of  the  South,*  he  adds^ 

And  if  it  so  befUl  among 

That  she  carol  upon  a  song. 

When  I  it  hear,  I  am  so  fedd 

That  I  am  fTo  myself  so  ledd. 

As  though  I  were  In  Paradls; 

For  ccrtes,  as  to  mbie  avis. 

When  I  hear  of  her  voice  the  steveo, 

Methinkcth  It  is  a  bliss  of  heaven. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy  of  Philasigr,  where  Bellario  is  accounting  for  her  asraniptkin  of 
male  apparel,  she  expresses  her  admimikm  and  love  for  Philaster  by  a  touchbig  phrase* 

I  did  hear  you  talk, 

Far  above  aingirifc. 
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Tlic  thirsty  band  of  vengeauce  givetb !  * 
Ob,  wicked  bearls,  that  thus  could  seek 
To  dim  the  lustre  of  that  cheek, 
To  blight  the  pureat  blossoin 
That  on  the  Tree  of  Beauty  liveth  ! 

Now  the  dreadful  hour  is  nigh, 
And  tears  are  in  the  Maiden's  eye. 
And  fear  hadi  blanched  her  lip  of  ruse ; 
Yet  still  with  faltering  step  she  goes  ;   > 
Her  sisters  soothe  with  whisper  bland  : 
Now  she  hath  passed  the  ivory  door, 
And  now  she  stands  the  couch  before— 
A  lamp  and  dagger  in  lier  hand. 

Why  starteth  she  ?  oh,  wondrous  sight ! 
A  radiant  vision  of  delight 
Upon  the  wondering  Maiden  beamed. 
Fairer  tlian  poet  ever  dreamed 
Through  tlie  encliantcd  Gardens  flying, 
Or  drinking  with  enamoured  eyes 
The  fragrant  bloom  of  Puradise  : 
With  cheek  upon  his  white  arm  lying. 
Crowned  with  many  n  glittering  ray, 
There  tlie  Ely.siaii  Wanderer  lay ; 
Still  *neath  his  sliadowy  eye- lids  came 
Purple  darts  of  amorous  flame. 
And  bright  Ids  piiiiona'  roseate  glo«^, 
Tlie  rich  hues  glancing  to  and  fro,t 
Painting  each  voluptuous  feather. 
Like  sunny  mists  in  summer-weather. 
Or  dewy.glittering  flowers;  and,  lo! 
l^ide  his  pillow  hung  together 
The  golden  Quiver  and  tlw  Bow  ! 

•  Her  husband,  who  was  ever  invisible,  forlrids  her  attempt  to  lee  him  ;  but  ber  klsten  being  envious 
of  ber  happincn,  endeavour  to  persuade  her  lluit  tier  husband  is  a  serpent,  by  whom  she  would  be 
■ttimalely  devoured.  Psyche  reatrives  to  satisfy  liersclf  of  the  truth  by  ocular  demonstration  (Dunlop). 
The  reader  may  tike  to  see  tlie  OmtteUm  spirit  in  which  the  heaiution  and  surprise  of  Psyche  are  pour- 
Uiycd  by  ApulWus ;  the  incident  of  the  lamp  is  In  the  most  exaggerated  temper  of  the  Marino  school, 
and  nmtt  luve  delighted  Donne : 

Pcttinat,  diflcrti  audet.  trepidat;  dilBdit,  irascitur:  ct,  quod  est  ultimum,  hi  eodem  corporeodit 
(mpaunm)  bestiam,  diliget  mariuim.  Vespcre  tamen  jam  noctem  trapente  prwdpltl  fiwtiuatione 
Mftril  sceleciB  instniit  apparatum.  Nox  aderat  et  Maritus  aderat  piiroisque  Veneris  praetiis  veliutus 
attain  sopoeem  extenderat.  Tunc  Psyche  et  corporis  et  animi  aiioquio  inArma,  fati  tamen  veritia  sub- 
mioiitraDte,  visibus  roboratur,  et  prolata  lucerina  et  arrepta  rexum  audacla  rouuivit.  Sed  cum  primum 
hnniiiis  oUatkme  tori  stcreu  daruerunt,  videi  omnium  ferarum  mitisshnam  duldsaimamque  bestiam, 
ipmn  ilium  Cupidfaiem  formonim  Deum  formose  cubantcm  ;  cujus  aspectu  luceriue  quoque  lumen 
hOantum  increbuit  et  acuminis  sacrilegi  novacuia  pramitcbaU  £t  vero  Psydie  tanto  aspectu  deterriu  et 
inpQsanfani,  roorddo  pallore  defecta  tremensquc  desidit  in  imos  poplites,  et  ferrura  quierit  abacondere, 
Kd  in  stto  pectore.  Videt  aurei  capitis  geoealem  cscsariem  ambrosia  treniulentem  cervices  letes 
KCBMqoe  purpureas,  pererrantes  crfaiiura  globos  decoriter  impeditos,  alios  antependuios,  alios  retroocn- 
dahis :  quorum  splendore  uimio  fulgurante  jam  et  ipsam  lumen  luconae  vadllaliat.  Per  humetos 
volatilis  Dd  plume  rosddc  miranti  flore  caudlcant ;  et  quamvto  alis  quiescentibus  extlms  plumulae 
teadteac  deUcatatresttltaotes  InquteU  lasciviunt.— ^jwtoii  FabuUt  de  Psj/cJte  et  Cupidine. 

t  The  ccriour  of  Cupid's  wings  has  been  a  favourite  sutgect  for  pafaitiiig  among  poets.  In  a  fragment 
MCiibedtoViigU,  we  fkadthtdivergfeoloribug  alls,  the  various-coloured  ivings.  Euripides  iqiplies  the 
towepitiiet,  v'asMX^wt^os ,  In  the  Hippol.  You  meet  with  it  often  in  the  Anthology  and  among  tlie 
Utfai  poets.  The  bards  of  Italy  kivishcd  their  richest  colours  upon  the  son  of  Cylhera,  particularly 
f  aoo,  Petrarch,  and  Marino.    Spenser,  who  loved  to  dip  his  pendl  in  the  vivid  dyes  of  the  South, 


Tlie  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train 
iB  ^  Shepherd's  Calendar  ;  and  in  the  Faery  (^wen,  Book  hL  Canto  xl,  he  has  drawn  a^till  more  bril- 
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Ob,  hapless  maid  !  ob,  evil  hour, 
Thy  sisters  caroe  unto  thy  Bower  \ 
She  stooped,  and  (sad  the  Ule  to  tell) 
The  warm  oil  on  his  pinion  fell. 
The  sleeper  started  from  his  bed. 
And  while  his  flashing  wings  be  spread  : 
**  Farewell,  beautiful,"  he  said, 
<*  Sharper  pains  thy  sisters  wait. 
Deadlier  enmity  of  fate. 
Farewell,  farewell  !  I  punish  thee 
Only,  Beloved,  by  losing  me  !** 
And  while  he  spoke,  his  glittering  wings 
Shook  round  him  in  a  perfumed  shower. 
The  sweet  breath  of  a  garden  bower ;  * 
In  vain  the  weeping  Maiden  clings 
About  her  angry  Lord — and  hark ! 
A  sound  of  thunder,  and  the  walls 
Of  crystal  and  the  jasper  Halls 
Vanish — in  a  desert  dark 
llie  Mourner  wanders  on  alone ! 

End  of  the  FbrU  CatUo, 


L  ENVOI. 

Thus  at  thy  summons  have  I  taken 

My  sad* harp  from  the  willow -tree, 

Long  by  the  winds  of  Autumn  shaken, 

A  strain  of  older  love  to  waken, 

Lady  of  my  heart !  for  thee  ! 

Sweetest,  dearest,  Emily ! 

Not  mine  that  lovely  Legend  through 

To  pour  the  Fancy's  honey -dew ; 

And  yet  that  tender  tale  were  meet. 

Lady  !  thy  listening  ear  to  greet; 

Like  Fsycus,  thou,  in  bux>h  and  youth-— 

Like  her — immortal  in  tuv  truth!  ^ 

And  at  the  upper  end  of  that  fUr  rcnnne. 
There  was  an  altar  built  of  precious  stone 
Of  passing  value  and  of  great  roiowne. 
On  which  there itool an  imagcall alone, 
or  maasy  gold,  which  by  his  own  light  shone ; 
And  wings  it  had  with  tondry  cdours  dight. 
More  sondry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone 
Bears  in  his  boasted  fan,  ex  Iris  bright. 
When  her  discoloured  bow  she  spreads  through  Heaven  bright, 
ft  has  been  proposed  in  the  hut  line  to  read  heaverCi  Hght,  to  avoid  the  recunenoe  of  the  s 
two  following  lines.     Upton  has  pointed  out  the  original  of  this  description  in  Taso. 

•  ColUm  says  beautifully— 

And  'midst  his  frohc  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  chamihig  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 
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(     -^01     ) 
THE  ESTATE  OF  ALEXANDER  AND  CO. 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 

Sir  :  At  length,  after  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  stoppage  of  Alex- 
ander and  Co.,  an  expected  dividend  is  announced  of  three  per  cent.,  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  simple  interest  which  would  have  been  due  for  that  time. 
This  would  not  be  so  bad,  if  the  capital  of  the  creditors  was  likely  to  be  reco- 
vered ;  but  to  reooVer  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  they  must  look  not  to  the  estate  of 
Alexander  and  Co.,  consbting  of  an  accumulation  of  old  bad  debts  and  com- 
pound interest  created  by  the  operation  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
due  by  people,  some  of  whom  despatched  themselves  to  the  other  world  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  others,  of  most  of  whom  all  efforts  to  procure  any 
tidings  would  be  a  desperate  and  perfectly  fruitless  task.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  one  of  them  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  here  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  a  debt  for  2,00,000  rupees  was  proved  against  him  by  the  official  assignee, 
arising  out  of  an  advance  of  20,000  rupees  !  And  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
spedmen  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  debts  due  to  the  estate,  and  carried 
on  in  the  books  as  assets;  but  then  there  were  also  some  indigo  works,  &c., 
belonging  to  this  estate,  said  to  be  of  great  value ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
case,  but  they  were  found  unavailable,  being  mortgaged  to  the  utmost ;  and 
the  question  now  is,  what  was  done  with  all  the  money  extracted  to  such  a  de- 
gree from  the  estate  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the  general  creditors  f 

It  is  not  to  the  estate,  therefore,  the  creditors  must  look  for  their  capital, 
but  to  the  retired  partners,  who  carried  away  that  capital,  amounting  to  mil- 
lions, and  which  they  had  no  right  to  carry  away,  leaving  the  house  insolvent 
at  every  period  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  upwards,  which  is  quite  evident 
without  exhibiting  any  examination  and  expose  of  their  books. 

Before  proceeding  with  further  remarks,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
request  your  attention  to  the  strictures  passed  by  the  Englishman  on  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Insolvent  Court  at  Calcutta,  where  it  appears  that  oaths  were 
sworn  that  there  were  real  assetSy  belonging  to  the  estate,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
general  creditors  one-half  the  amount  due  to  them,  in  order  to  procure  the 
protection  of  that  court  to  the  members  of  the  firm.  Does  the  law  require  that 
condition,,  viz,  payment  of  one-half,  to  entitle  insolvents  to  protection  ?  And 
if  it  does,  how  has  it  happened  that  they  have  obtained  their  discharge  through 
that  court  without  paying  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  what  they  owed,  or 
showing  ultimately  any  real  prospect  of  paying  ?  The  total  falsity  of  the  pros- 
pect held  out  in  Calcutta  of  eight  annas  in  the  rupee,  and  here  of  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound,  as  well  as  subsequent  smaller  estimates,  is  now  apparent,  and  it 
would  seem  that  an  additional  object  in  holding  out  these  expectations  was  to 
pacify  and  amuse  the  general  creditors ;  and  as  the  Insolvent  Act,  as  applied  to 
India,  appears,  upon  many  points,  to  have  puzzled  the  judges  there,  as  you 
must  have  remarked,  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  procure  the  means  of  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  it,  for  the  information  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  these  unfortunate  proceedings. 

An  able  and  interesting  sketch,  respecting  the  failures  in  Calcutta,  appeareil 
in  the  Times  of  the  2d  October  1833,  and  some  letters  on  the  9th  October  1833, 
which  led  to  the  following  observations  by  the  editor  of  the  Times:  "  It  can- 
not fail  to  be  observed,  that  several  of  the  most  wealthy  partners  in  the  Indian 
bouses,  and  others  which  have  lately  been  declared  insolvent,  have  retired, 
taking  with  them  large  fortunes  out  of  their  respective  concerns.  It  deserves 
investigation,  whether  the  firms  were  perfectly  solvent  at  the  time  of  the, retire- 
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roent  of  those  fortunate  capitalists ;  otherwise,  they  might  be  made  to  refund 
to  the  general  creditors  that  capital  they  had  withdrawn."  Some  letters,  con- 
veying hints  to  the  general  creditors,  as  to  what  they  might  expect  as  divi- 
dends, &c.  were  also  published  in  your  journals  of  from  January  to  June,  both 
inclusive,  1834;  and  also  some  valuable  obseivations  of  your  own  in  that  of 
June  1834,  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors ;  yet,  lamentably,  without  the  effect 
of  arousing  them  from  a  state  of  apathy  and  indifference  to  their  losses — claims 
of  such  immense  magnitude,  and  the  duty  the  creditors  owe  to  their  families 
and  heirs,  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  property, 
are  surely  weighty  considerations,  and  deserving  of  their  utmost  and  best 
exertions. 

It  was  recommended,  iu  the  letters  above  referred  to,  to  call  a  meeting  in 
London  of  all  the  creditors  at  home  of  the  several  houses  that  have  failed  in 
Calcutta,  and  to  send  out  a  couple  of  able  accountants  to  draw  up  statements 
from  their  books ;  but,  as  regards  the  house  of  Alexander  and  Co.,  what  occa- 
sion is  there  to  refer  to  their  books,  when  we  have  the  matter  in  question 
already  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  demonstrated  ?  mz.  in  the  balance-sheet 
submitted  to  the  creditors  in  Calcutta  is  this  item  :  assets,  4,94,31,:^15  rupees; 
deduct  from  this  as  bad  and  worth  nothings  3,18,27»000  rupees  !  And  in  that  in 
London  :  assets,  4,94,30,000  rupees,  of  which  deduct  as  bad  and  worth  nothing, 
2,98,30,000  rupees !  which  shows  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
on  items  in  their  books  as  assets  which  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  crores  of  rupees,  or  three  millions  sterling,  and  not  worth  one  straw  / 
Consequently,  the  several  retired  partners  who  assigned  to  themselves  capital 
as  profits,  which  are  thus  demonstrated  to  have  been  JictUious,  as  derived  from 
balance-sheets  made  up  with  such  assets  to  their  credit,  ought  to  be  compelled, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Times  has  pointed  out,  to  refund  the  enormous  quantity  of 
capital  they  carried  away;  and  their  claims  as  creditors  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  not  one  of  them  or  their  successors  having  embarked  any  capital  in 
the  house,  and  there  never  were  real  profits  to  divide.  The  capital  of  the  depo- 
sitors has  disappeared  ;  and  though  there  are  creditors  in  England  of  this  firm 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  there  are,  unfortunately  for 
some  of  the  sufferers,  who  are  incapable,  from  want  of  means,  to  make  any 
exertion  to  recover  their  property,  few,  or  rather  no  men  of  business  amongst 
them.  Lord  Combermere  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  a  creditor  for  about 
j£50,000,  which  is  a  round  sum,  and  worth  looking  afler.  The  otlier  creditors 
are  looking  up  to  his  lordship,  as  a  man  of  property,  rank,  and  influence,  and 
therefore  able  to  adopt  proceedings ;  but  who,  not  being  a  man  of  business  him- 
self, can  have  no  difficulty  iu  finding  a  fit  person  to  take  up,  sift,  and  prosecute 
this  matter,  which  has  produced  such  extensive  misery  to  the  old^  the  invalid, 
the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  whilst  those  retired  partners  and  mushroom  capi- 
talists are  living  in  the  rank  and  splendour  of  princes,  or  the  first  people  of  the 
land,  and  some  of  their  successors  are  enabled  to  have  splendid  apartments 
and  carriages  for  their  wives,  perhaps  through  the  means  of  the  settlements 
said  to  have  been  made  on  them  from  the  depositors'  funds  in  their  house,  for 
certain  it  is,  not  one  of  them  had  any  funds  of  their  own. 

Then,  another  point :  how  does  it  happen  that  the  house  here  appropriates 
to  itself  Lord  Hastings's  prize-money  and  the  title-deeds  of  a  certain  estate, 
mentioned  in  the  examinations  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  here,  &c.  &c.  ? 
Surely,  Lord  Combermere  and  other  creditors,  who  have  means  and  are  capable 
of  acting,  ought  to  investigate  all  these  matters,  or  cause  them  to  be  investi- 
gated, instead  of  putting  up  patiently,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  shamefully, 
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with  the  total  loss  of  their  deposits.  This  exertion  is  due  to  themselves  as 
men,  and  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  and  charity  towards  unfortunate  and 
helpless  persons  who  have  lost  their  all  by  this,  which  may  be  called  monstroos 
failure^  not  to  designate  it  by  more  ungracious  epithets — a  failure  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  the  undue  extraction  of  the  capital  thrown  into  the 
bouse  by  the  public 

Your  insertion  of  this  letter  may  have  the  good  effect  of  awaking  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  Lord  Comberroere  and  the  other  principal  creditors^  and  will  oblige, 
Mr.  Editor,  your  humble  servant  and  constant  reader, 

A  CmEDiToa  of  Alexandbe  akd  Co. 
25ik  Jwe  1836. 

To    THE   EdITOB. 

Sir :  The  sufferers  by  the  Calcutta  failures  are  indebted  to  you  for  informa- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  respecting  the  proceedings  on  the  matter  in  the  Insol- 
vent Court  in  Calcutta ;  but  as  you  have  not  yet  favoured  them  with  any 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  perhaps  you 
could  procure  a  copy  of  the  official  assignee's  account* current  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  of  Alexander  and  Co.  here,  showing  what  he  has  realized; 
and  also  disbursed  as  expenses,  such  as  the  amount  of  the  Solicitor's  bills,  &c. 
&C.,  showing  thereby  the  utility  of  his  and  their  services,  if  any,  to  the  general 
auditors,  and  really  whether  the  introduction  of  the  matter  into  the  court  here 
was,  in  any  degree,  necessary,  with  a  view  to  their  benefit,  or  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  one  of  the  partners  through  the  court,  and  procuring  for 
him  his  discharge  at  the  expense  of  the  estate  and  the  general  creditors. 

It  is  understood  that  another  of  the  partners  has  made  his  appearance  here 
lately,  and  is  employing  the  services  of  the  solicitors  to  the  estate,  as  they  are 
caOed,  to  procure  the  necessary  signatures  to  his  certificate,  and  to  perform  all 
other  necessary  offices  in  the  law  to  that  end,  the  expeases  of  which  are  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  estate,  in  the  hands  of  the  assignees  here, 
and,  consequently,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  general  creditors.  If  this  im- 
pression is  unfounded,  it  will  be  but  justice  to  correct  it,  and,  as  many  of  the 
creditors  are  residing  at  great  distances  from  London,  and  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  at  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  on  the  official  assignee  for  in- 
formation, it  would  be  an  attention  to  them  on  your  part  to  procure  the 
information  in  question,  and  insert  it  in  your  journal,  which  is  read  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  by  all  persons  who  have  resided  in  India. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  official  assignee,  in  his  circular 
of  the  8th  July,  1833,  held  out  to  the  creditors  a  prospect  of  "  assets  in  Eu- 
rope," belonging  to  the  estate ;  and  there  was  a  Mr.  Shore,  an  old  friend  of  the 
Alexanders,  appointed  as  creditors'  assignee,  at  their  first  meeting  here,  and 
who  may  be  also  applied  to  for  information. 

Your  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  first  number,  with  the  view  to  its  meet- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  assignees,  in  London,  may  have  the  effect,  in  addition  to 
your  own  exertions,  of  procuring  the  necessary  information  for  the  creditors 
and  your  readers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

\%thJuly*  A  Caeditor. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  CLIVE. 
Third  Article. 

The  prospect  of  Clive*s  departure  for  England  had  excited  much  uneasi- 
ness in  the  minds  both  of  natives  and  Europeans  in  authority.  The  Nawab, 
Meer  Jaffier,  though  displeased  at  the  superiority  and  influence  of  Clive, 
was  personally  attached  to  him,  and  was  apprehensive  that  his  successor 
might  not  be  able  to  control  the  subordinate  officers,  and  the  natives  who 
had  crept  into  power  under  the  English,  and  whose  malpractices  were  a 
growing  evil.  All  tlie  chief  civil  servants,  Mr.  Hastings  amongst  the  num- 
ber, entreated  him  to  remain  some  time  longer,  laying  before  him  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  consequences  of  a  junction  between  the  French  and 
the  native  powers.  But  Clive  had  in  view  the  prospect  of  doing  more  ser- 
vice to  India  at  home  than  abroad.  His  correspondence  discovers  this  to 
have  been  one  of  his  motives  for  quitting  India.  ^'  He  desired  to  obtain  for 
the  governors  of  the  three  presidencies  commissions  from  his  Majesty  as 
major-generals,  in  order  that  their  superior  rank  might  put  an  end  to  the  preten- 
sions and  independent  powers  of  his  Majesty's  officers,  which  had  been  found, 
on  some  occasions,  seriously  to  impede  and  injure  the  public  service."  This 
he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  20th  August,  1759.  He  wished, 
too,  to  be  in  Europe  before  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, **for  convinced  I  am,"  he  says,  "the  directors  are  not  masters  suffi- 
ciently of  the  subject,  and  will  probably  conclude  a  peace  in  Europe  which 
cannot  possibly  be  abided  by  in  the  East-Indies." 

The  court  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  party  cabals,  which  ended  in  the 
ascendancy  of  Mr.  Sulivan,  between  whom  and  Clive,  a  bitter  animosity 
aderwards  arose.  The  squabbles  in  the  court  provoked  public  clamour  and 
odium ;  and  this  consideration,  together  with  some  experience  of  what  he 
imagined  to  be  a  slight,  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  machine  of  Indian 
government  in  London  was  not  adequate  to  the  large  duties  which  devolved 
upon  it.  Under  this  impression,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Chatham),  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  after  giving  a 
succinct  account  of  the  state  of  Bengal,  the  prospect  of  the  extension  of  our 
territories,  and  the  tender  made  by  the  court  of  Delhi  of  the  Dewanny,  be 
proceeds : 

**  But  so  large  a  sovereignty  may  possibly  be  an  object  too  extensive  for  a 
mercantile  company ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  not  of  themselves  able, 
without  the  nation's  assistance,  to  maintain  so  wide  a  dominion.  I  have  there- 
fore presumed,  sir,  to  represent  this  matter  to  you,  and  submit  it  to  your 
consideration,  whether  the  execution  of  a  design,  that  may  hereafter  be  still 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  be  worthy  of  the  Government's  taking  it  into  hand. 
I  flatter  myself  I  have  made  it  pretty  clear  to  you,  that  there  will  be  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  absolute  possession  of  these  rich  kingdoms ;  and 
that  with  the  Moghul's  own  consent,  on  condition  of  paying  him  less  than  a 
fifUi  of  the  revenues  thereof.  Now  I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  an  income 
yearly  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling,  with  the  possession  of  three  pro- 
vinces abounding  in  the  most  valuable  productions  of  nature  and  of  art,  be  an 
object  deserving  the  public  attention;  and  whether  it  be  worth  the  nation's 
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while  to  take  the  proper  measures  to  secure  such  an  acquisition, — an  acquisi- 
tion which^  under  the  management  of  so  able  and  disinterested  a  minister, 
would  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  kingdom,  and  might  in  time  be 
appropriated  in  part  as  a  fund  towards  diminishing  the  heavy  load  of  debt  under 
which  we  at  present  labour.  Add  to  these  advantages  the  influence  we  shall 
thereby  acquire  over  the  several  European  nations  engaged  in  the  commerce 
here,  which  these  could  no  longer  carry  on  but  through  our  indulgence,  and 
under  such  limitations  as  we  should  think  fit  to  prescribe," 

Mr.  Walsh,  the  secretary  of  Clive,  and  who  delivered  this  letter  to  the 
minister,  reported  the  result  of  his  interview,  and  which  is  thus  fortunately 
preserved.  Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged  that  the  affair  was  '*  very  practicable," 
but  of  a  ^  very  nice  nature ;"  he  mentioned  that  inquiries  had  been  made 
whether  the  Company's  conquests  and  acquisitions  belonged  to  them  or  to  the 
crown,  and  that  the  judges  seemed  to  think  to  the  Company ;  he  said  the 
Company  were  not  proper  to  have  it,  nor  the  crowuy  for  such  a  revenue  would 
endanger  our  liberties.  Mr.  Walsh  says,  he  observed  to  him  that  it  was 
aeeeasaiy  for  him  to  determine  whether  it  was  an  object  for  the  Company  or 
the  state ;  for  if  the  state  neglected  it,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Company 
would,  in  process  of  time,  be  obliged  to  secure  it  for  their  greater  quiet 
and  safety,  exclusive  of  gain.  **  He  seemed  to  weigh  that;  but  as  far  as  I 
eoold  judge  of  what  passed  then,  it  will  be  left  to  the  Company  to  do  what 
they  please." 

This  is  a  remarkable  incident ;  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  scanty  as  they 
were,  show  his  constitutional  caution ;  and  the  conduct  of  Clive  upon  this 
occasion  is  open  to  two  constructions,  which  will  be  adopted  by  the  adverse 
critics  of  his  character :  the  suggestion  may  have  been  purely  patriotic,  or 
it  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  ambition  of  being  viceroy  of  India. 

The  despatches  which  he  subsequently  received  from  the  court,  tended  by 
no  means  to  reconcile  him  to  their  authority ;  on  the  contrary,  they  so  dis- 
gusted him  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  penned  a  letter  to  the  court,  wherein 
they  "  expressed  their  sentiments  with  a  freedom,  which,  though  becoming 
their  high  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed  themselves,  and  to  their  country,  was 
but  little  suited  to  the  temper  or  constitution  of  their  superiors."  These  are 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  words.  The  terms  of  the  letter  are,  however,  far 
stronger  than  this  description  would  imply.  They  tell  the  court  that  the  dic- 
tion of  their  letter  is  unworthy  of  them  ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  private  pique 
and  personal  attachments,  &c.  The  letter  excited  the  utmost  indignation  at  the 
India-House,  and  the  four  gentlemen,  who  had  joined  Clive  in  his  remon- 
strance, were  removed  and  ordered  home ;  thus  depriving  the  service  of 
some  of  the  ablest  officers,  at  a  critical  period,  to  which  cause  Sir  John  Mal- 
oclm  attributes  the  massacre  of  Patna.  Clive  now  disregarded  all  entrea- 
ties, and  took  his  departure  for  England. 

Had  Clive  given  way  to  the  influence  of  individual  feelings,  like  some  of 
those  who  have  suffered  fancied  wrongs  from  the  Company,  he  would  have 
exerted  his  great  influence  and  vast  wealth  to  ruin  their  affairs.  His  mind  was, 
however,  of  not  so  selfish  a  cast.  He  reunited  himself  to  those  from  whom 
Us  honourable  exile  had  temporarily  severed  him,  without  evincing  any 
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bitterness  towards  his  former  employers.  He  entered  Parliament,  but  sat 
only  for  a  short  time  there.  The  first  use  be  made  of  his  weakh  was  to  place 
all  his  family  (especially  his  parents)  in  comfortable  independence.  He 
appropriated  a  part  of  his  fortune  to  save  the  family  estate  at  Styche.  On 
his  old  friend  and  commander.  Col.  Lawrence,  he  settled  an  annuity  of  £500. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  has  recorded  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  Clive  at 
this  period  of  his  life. 

We  collect  from  his  prirate  correspondence,  that  he  retained  mticfa  of  diat 
hilarity  of  disposition,  for  which  he  had  been  remarkable  in  youth.  He  was 
fond  of  female  society ;  and  many  of  his  letters  show  that  be  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  those  aids  by  which  personal  appearance  b  improved.  Ic  was  the 
fashion  of  the  period  to  drens  in  gayer  apparel  than  we  now  do ;  and  the  Euro- 
pean visiter  at  an  Indian  Durbar,  or  Court,  always  wore  a  rich  dress.  We 
find  in  a  letter  to  Clive,  from  his  friend  Captain  Latham,  a  description  of  a 
Durbar  suit  he  was  preparing  from  him,  in  which  he  says  he  has  preferred  a  fine 
scariet  coat  with  handsome  gold  lace,  to  the  common  wear  of  velvet.  He  has 
also  made  up,  he  writes,  a  fine  brocade  waistcoat ;  and  he  adds  to  this  intelli- 
gence, that  **  it  is  hb  design  to  line  the  coat  with  parchment,  that  it  may  not 
wrinkle !" 

In  a  commission  which  Clive  sent  to  hb  friend  Mr.  Orme^  there  b  an 
amusing  instance  of  his  attention  to  the  most  trifling  parts  of  his  dress. 

**  I  must  now  trouble  you,^  he  observes,  **  with  a  few  commissions  concern- 
ing family  affairs.  Imprimis,  what  you  can  provide  roust  be  of  the  best  and 
finest  you  can  get  for  love  or  money ;  two  hundred  shirts,  the  wristbands 
worked,  some  of  the  ruffles  worked  with  a  border  either  in  squares  or  points^ 
and  the  rest  plain ;  stocks,  neckcloths,  and  handkerchiefs  in  proportion ;  three 
corge  of  the  finest  stockings ;  several  pieces  of  plain  and  spotted  muslin,  two 
yards  wide,  for  aprons ;  book-muslins ;  cambrics ;  a  few  pieces  of  the  finest 
dimity ;  and  a  complete  set  of  table  linen  of  Fort  8t.  David's  dbper  made  for 
the  purpose." 

In  the  list  of  packages,  which  Mr.  Richard  Clive  sent  to  hb  son  in  Bengal, 
one  is  a  box  of  wigs  !  Whether  Clive  had  resorted  to  thb  ornament  from 
want  of  hair,  or  from  deference  to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  I  know  not;  but 
there  is  an  authentic  anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  which  proves  how  essential  a 
wig  was  considered  to  all  who  were  full  dressed.  CHve  had,  when  veryyonng, 
been  admiued  by  a  relation,  who  was  Captain  of  the  Tower,  to  be  one  of  t^ 
spectators  when  his  Majesty  George  the  Second  happened  to  visit  that  fortress. 
Nothing  was  wanted  in  the  boy's  dress  to  prepare  him  for  the  honour  of 
approaching  majesty  except  a  wig !  To  supply  thb  want,  one  of  the  old  Cap- 
tain's was  put  upon  his  head ;  and  his  appearance  in  thb  costume  was  so  sin- 
gular as  to  attract  the  notfce  and  smiles  of  the  King,  who  inquired  who  he  was, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  very  kind  and  gracious  manner. 

Of  his  wealth  at  this  time,  we  have  the  following  account : 

The  whole  of  Clive's  money,  when  he  returned  to  India  in  1755,  appears  to 
have  been  in  that  country ;  for  we  find,  from  his  correspondence,  that  he  had 
hardly  sufficient  uninvested  cash  in  England  to  pay  for  his  annual  supplies. 
He  became  anxious,  however,  after  he  attained  great  wealth,  to  remit  it  home; 
but  this,  owing  to  various  causes,  was  very  difficult.  The  public  treasury  was 
so  rich  from  the  successes  in  Bengal,  that,  for  a  period,  no  bilb  were  town 
upon  the  Directors;  Clive,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  Dutch Covpaiiy, 
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ihroQgh  whoa  ht  MBt  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune;  he  abo  transmitted  a 
considerable  sum  ia  diamonds  (a  common  mode  at  that  time),  and  the  rest  in 
private  bills ;  and,  lalterij,  two  on  the  Company. 

I  have  carefully  examined  his  letters  to  hb  agents,  from  the  21st  of  August, 
1755,  when  he  advised  them  of  his  first  remittance,  tillJanuary,  1759,  when 
he  made  one  of  his  last;  and  the  amount  of  property  sent  to  England  during 
chat  period  is,  as  nearly  as  the  difference  of  exchange  and  the  loss  on  bills 
enable  us  to  judge,  je280,000.  Of  this  I  calculate  that  be  received  £210,000 
OB  tbe  enthronement  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  the  rematning  £7(^000  is  made  up 
by  part  of  his  former  fortune,  his  prixe-money  at  Gberiah  and  Cbandemagore^ 
the  receipts  from  the  high  stations  he  held,  and  the  accumulation  of  interest 
upon  a  consideral^e  part  of  his  property  during  the  last  five  years  of  hb  resi- 
dence in  India. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  we  may  assume  that  Clive's  fortune,  before  the 
jaghire  was  settled  upon  him,  did  not  amount  to  £300,000.  It  appears  from 
documents  before  me  that,  previous  to  thb  grant,  he  had  given  away,  or  vested 
for  ammitiea,  a  sum  not  less  than  £J»#,000  (more  than  one-sixth  of  hb  fortune), 
to  render  comfortable  and  independent  those  for  whom  he  cherished  affection 
and  gratitude. 

Clive  was^  subsequently  to  these  acts  of  generosity,  enriched  by  the  grant  of 
the  jaghire,  which  he  himself  estimates  at  ££7>000  per  annum.  With  this  ad- 
dition, we  may  conclude  he  had  an  income  of  upwards  of  £40,000 ;  a  large 
amount,  but  far  below  what  this  Indian  Croesus  (for  such  he  was  deemed)  was 
thought  by  hb  countrymen  to  possess. 

In  1762,  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  instead  (as  he  expected)  of 
being  an  Englbh  one.  His  liberalities  had  encroached  upon  bis  fortune, 
large  as  it  was,  when  be  was  alarmed  by  an  intimation  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  inclined  to  question  hb  title  to  his  jaghire,  which  yielded 
two-thirds  of  his  income.  This  intMnation  seems  at  first  intended  to  keep 
Clive  in  a  state  of  helplessness  that  would  subserve  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Sulivan,  who  now  regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  rival.  *'  Sulivan  might 
have  attached  me  to  his  intereM  if  he  had  pleased,"  Clive  sa^-s,  in  a  letter 
to  Vansittart ;  ''  but  he  could  never  forgive  the  Bengal  letter ;  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  we  have  all  along  behaved  to  one  another  like  shy 
cocks,  at  times  outwardly  expressing  great  regard  and  friendship  for  each 
other."  Clive  was  the  first  to  break  this  hollow  truce,  and  thus  two  parties 
were  formed,  advocating  opposite  principles  of  government  for  India: 
^  Sulivan's  were  the  principles  of  the  head  of  a  commercial  company ; 
Clive's  those  of  the  founder  and  sustainer  of  an  empire." 

He  lessened  hb  influence  by  his  honest  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Lord 
Bote  (whose  overtures  he  rejected),  voting  with  the  minority  who  con- 
demned the  peace  of  1763.     Lord  Bute  patronized  Mr.  Sulivan. 

The  ardour  with  which  CKve  embarked  in  the  opposition  to  the  minister 
and  the  chairman  was  characteristic ;  he  employed,  in  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, in  1763,  no  less  a  sum  than  £100,000  in  what  was  termed  **  splitting 
totes,"  that  b,  qualifying  persons  to  vote  as  proprietors,  which  was  not  then 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  law.  The  object  of  his  partisans  was  to  place  him 
IB  tbadiair  of  tfaedireotion ;  though  he  says,  in  hb  letter,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  accepting  such  a  post :  **  I  have  neither  application,  knowledge,  nor 
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time,  to  undertake  so  laborious  an  employ/'  He  calculated,  howerer^apon 
having  something  like  a  |Niramount  influence  at  the  Coiirt,  if  successful  in 
his  plans,  and  had  chalked  olit  a  scheme  of  administration,  in  the  pohtical 
and  military  departments :  he  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  large 
military  force  in  India. 

This  was  a  contest  beneath  the  commanding  talents  of  such  a  man ;  it 
suited  them  not;  he  engaged  upon  unequal  terms  with  oppooents  who 
could  employ  covert  means  and  petty  stratagems ;  and  Clive  was,  as  be 
deserved  to  be,  defeated.  Mr.  Sulivah  and  his  party  were  victorious,  and 
lost  no  time  in  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  directors,  after  the  election  of  1763,  was  to 
transmit  orders  to  the  Bengal  government  to  stop  all  further  payments  on 
account  of  Lord  Olive's  jaghire,  and  to  furnish  them  with  an  account  of  all 
sums  paid  to  him  since  the  date  of  the  grant.  Clive  maintained  that  his  title 
to  the  jaghire*  was  founded  upon  the  same  authority  as  the  Company's  right 
to  the  ceded  lands ;  but  he  offered  to  relinquish  his  life-interest  to  the  Com- 
pany, after  he  should  have  enjoyed  it  a  limited  number  of  years.  This  ofier 
would  doubtless  have  been  embraced,  but  for  the  events  related,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Sulivan  and  his  supporters  (including  the  minister)  to  avafl 
themselves  of  a  powerful  implement  of  annoyance  to  their  antagonist 
Lord  Clive  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  the  Court,  whose  answer^  set  up 
thesc^grounds^of  defence: —that  the  Company  might  be  called  tojaccount 
for  the  money  by  the  "  Emperor  of  Hindostan;"  that  therefore  Clive  was 
accountable  to  them,  and  that  if  the  Nawab  had  a  right  to  alienate  this 
part  of  his  revenue  (which  they  denied),  as  he  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Company's  agents,  the  grant  became  of  no  effect.  The  real  ground  of 
refusal  creeps  out  in  a  private  and  confidential  letter  of  Mr.  Sulivan  to 
Mr.Vansittart,  the  President  of  Bengal,  which  (such  was  the  bitter  spirit 
of  the  times)  was  produced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  "  that  all  cordiality 
being  at  an  end  with  Lord  Clive,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  stopped  pay- 
ment ^of  his  jaghire."  The  eminent  lawyers  consulted  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  told  them  (what  they  well  knew),  that  they  could  not  qu^on  the 
grant  to  Lord  Clive,  or  the  want  of  right  and  power  of  the  Nawab,  without 
impeaching  their  own ;  and  that  the  question  between  them  and  Clive  was 
precisely  the  same,  and  should  be  determined  upon  the  same  principles,  as  a 
question  between  the  owners  of  lands  in  England,  subject  to  a  rent,  and 
the  grantee  or  assignee  of  the  rent,  where  both  derived  from  the  same 
original  grantor. 

Events  were,  however,  occurring  which  brought  the  question  to  a  speedier 
adjudication  than  a  suit  in  Chancery  would  have  done.  The  violent  animo- 
sities which;  these  disputes  occasioned  in  India  as  well  as  England,  were 
suspended  by  intelligence  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Patna.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietors,  and  of  reflecting  men  of  all  parties,  was  turned  to 

•  By  the  treaty  with  Meer  Jaffier,  in  1767,  certain  lands  near  Calcutta,  were  ceded  to  the  Company  ai 
perpetual  renters,  the  Nawab  resenrhig  the  lordship  and  quit-reots.  The  Company  paid  then  qua- 
rente  UU  1760,  when  the  Nawab,  hi  conalderatioQ  of  the  aerviccs  of  Lord  CUve,  asiigned  toliimtke 
quit-Tcntslfor  Ufe.  This  is  what  is  to  be  understood  by  <*  Lord  CUve's  jaghixe."  The  Company  bmi 
paid  the  rents  to  Clive  for  three  years. 

o 
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tlie  state  •f  the  pubBo  interests  in  India,  the  recriminations  of  the  exposing 
parties  htmng  brought  to  light  ^  a  scene  of  corruption^  division,  and  distrao- 
tion  in  their  internal  role,  which,  if  not  early  remedied,  threatened  to  bring 
complete  ruin  upon  their  affairs."  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Clive,  and  at  a 
very  fall  General  Court,  he  was  unanimously  solicited  to  return  to  India.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  the  directors  instantly  to  restore  his  jag- 
hire  ;  but  Lord  Clive,  who  was  present,  with  great  prudence,  interposed, 
and  desired  that  that  point  might  be  deferred  till  be  had  made  some  propo- 
sals to  the  directors.  With  the  boldness  and  decision  of  his  character,  he 
declared  that  he  differed  so  much  from  Mr.  Sulivan  (who  was  his  personal 
and  inveterate  enemy),  and  considered  that  he  had  evinced  so  much  igno- 
rance of  Indian  afl^rs,  that  he  could  not  act  with  him ;  that  it  was  indif- 
ferent to  him  who  filled  the  chair,  so  that  Mr.  Sulivan  did  not.  The  latter 
gentleman,  seeing  that  the  tide  of  affairs  was  on  the  re-flux,  intimated  an 
intention  of  removing  the  bar  to  the  employment  of  Lord  Clive,  to  whose 
talents  he  bore  testimony ;  but  he  wished  to  stipulate  for  the  retention  of 
some  appointments  he  had  made ;  the  General  Court,  however,  would  listen 
to  no  such  compromise,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  event  of  a 
ballot,  though  300  proprietors  were  present,  nine  could  not  be  found  to 
mgn  the  requisition. 

Every  thing  now  concurred  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  Lord  Clive ;  his 
right  to  his  jaghire  was  confirmed  (on  his  own  proposal)  for  ten  years,  and 
after  waiting  till  the  election  for  directors  was  over,  he  took  his  departure 
for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  May  1765. 

The  victory  he  achieved  must  have  been  highly  sootliing  to  his  feelings ; 
more  than  that,  it  gave  him  the  support  which  he  required  in  his  short  but 
important  administration. 

It  laid,  however,  the  foundation  of  the  future  troubles  of  his  life ;  for  those 
over  whom  he  now  triumphed  cherished  their  resentments ;  and  their  ranks 
were  early  recruited  by  numerous  malcontents  from  India,  whom  Clive's 
reforms  had  either  deprived  of  the  means  of  accumulating  wealth,  or  exposed 
to  obloquy. 

The  Nawab,  Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  been  dethroned  and  restored,  im- 
puted all  his  misfortunes  to  the  absence  of  Clive,  and  eagerly  hoped  to  pro- 
tract his  existence  till  his  expected  return.  The  gratification  of  his  hope 
was,  however,  denied;  he  died  in  February  1765,  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  arrival. 

The  elevation  of  Cossim  Ali  Khan  to  the  musnud,  on  the  deposition  of 
Meer  Jafiier,  had  been  accompanied  by  large  gifts  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  and  others,  amounting  to  £200,000.  Mr.  Vansittart 
received  five  lacs,  or  £58,333,  tendered  previous  to  the  treaty,  but  not 
accepted  till  afterwards.  The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Clive  and 
his  successor  in  this  respect,  is  well  exhibited  by  his  biographer. 

The  princely  presents  which  Clive  merited  and  received  were  the  rewards  of 
great  services  rendered  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  given,  and  in  which 
his  first  eflR>rt8  were  prompted  by  consideradons  that  were  decidedly  unin- 
fioenced  by  sordid,  motives.    Add  to  this,  that  whatever  he  undertook  pros- 
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peredy  uid  that  all  the  individtials  whom  be  aleytfcd  be  preaanred,  boC  oaiy 
finoiB  their  native  enemies,  but  from  the  atill  more  gaUiog  encroacbaieiits  aad 
rapacity  of  the  Compan/a  Bervaot&  By  such  acts  he  won  the  good  opinion  of 
all  ranks  in  India.  From  the  King  to  the  peasant^  the  name  of  Clire  inspired 
aendments  of  respect  and  confidence.  What  a  contrast  was  presented  hy  hie 
successors  in  power !  Money  for  themselves  was,  in  every  engagement,  one 
of  the  stipulations,  and  appeared^  though  in  some  cases  it  might  not  havel«ni, 
the  leading  motive  of  their  measures.  All  their  measures  fiuled :  every  one 
connected  with  them  was  ruined.  The  character  for  good  faith,  wfaiebat 
Clivers  departure  stood  so  high,  was  lost.  Vo  one  trusted  the  word  of  mi 
Englishman.  Many  of  those  who  engaged  in  these  scenes  were  able  and  vir- 
tuous ;  but  there  was  no  leading  genius  among  them.  The  jealousy  and  party 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  government  at  home  multiplied  checks  and  cherished 
insubordination  in  those  abroad ;  till  nothing  was  heard  but  accusations  and 
recriminations.  The  army,  both  European  and  native,  had  fidlen  into  a  very 
insubordinate  and  mutinous  state.  The  officers  evinced  this  spirit  on  almost 
every  occasion  where  they  deemed  their  personal  interests  affected ;  and  many 
of  the  privates  deserted  to  the  native  powers. 

These  were  some  of  the  evils  which  Clive  had  now  to  combat.  In  his  # 
forcible  exposition  of  the  state  of  affiairs  in  Bengal,  submitted  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  previously  to  his  departure,  he  laid  open  the  radical  causes  of 
their  depression ;  the  revolution  in  favour  of  Cossim  Ali ;  the  change  in  the 
plan  of  politics  which  he  (Clive)  had  prescribed  in  respect  to  that  court, 
which  had  left  the  Nawab  to  his  own  projects,  whereas,  as  Clive  remarks, 
with  just  discernment,  ^'  it  is  now  some  time  that  things  have  been  carried 
to  such  lengths  abroad,  that  either  the  princes  of  the  country  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  dependent  on  us,  or  we  totally  so  on  them ;"  the  en- 
croachments on  the  Nawab's  rights  by  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  civil  ser- 
vants, dustucks^  &c. 

Indeed,  if  some  method  be  not  thought  of,  and  your  Council  do  not  heartOy 
co-operate  with  your  Governor  to  prevent  the  sudden  acquisition  of  fortunes, 
which  has  taken  place  of  late,  the  Company's  affiurs  must  greatly  suffer. 

Lord  Clive  found  the  government,  as  he  states,  '^  in  a  more  di;$tractcd 
state,  if  possible,  than  he  had  reasoa  to  expect."  He  was  astonished  at 
the  bare-faced  corruption  of  the  couneil;  **  the  anarchy,  oonfusioa,  bribery^ 
and  extortion."  They  began  to  oppose  him,  and  to  dispute  his  power;  but^ 
be  says,  '^  I  cut  that  matter  short,  by  telling  them  they  should  not  be  the  judges 
of  that  power."  A  party  was,  of  course,  formed  against  Clive,  amongst 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  his  persecutors  at  home.  They  pleade4  the  example  of  Clive  for 
acts  which  they  could  not  dei^ ;  printed  minutes  were  recorded  by  one 
party  recriminatory  on  the  other ;  the  taking  of  presents  was  defended  by  that 
Jesuitical  strain  of  reasoning  with  which  selfishness  is  easily  satisfied,  and  it 
required  all  the  firmness  and  skill  of  Clive  to  counteract  the  opposition  he 
met  with.  His  correspondence,  which  is  copiously  introduced  into  this 
part  of  the  work,  affords  valuable  materials  for  the  future  historian. 

At  length,  some  being  suspended  and  sent  home,  and  severe  neainrBS 
being  adopted  towards  the  rest,  the  refractory  spirte  of  the  civil 
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was  subdued.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Sujab  Dowlab^  and  tbe  Dewanny 
was  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  the  Company :  an  arrangement  which, 
tboogfa  it  has  been  censured,  Clive  justly  considers  as  ^*  fixing  firm  tbe 
foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  India."  He  then  set  on  foot  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  civil  and  military  offices,  and  suggested,  amongst  other 
changes  of  system,  that  there  should  be  a  governor-general  of  India,  and 
that  the  chief  seat  of  the  government  should  be  at  Calcutta. 

The  measures  which  we  have  glanced  at  in  this  summary  way,  are,  perhaps, 
of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  British  India  and  to  the  fame  of  Lord 
Clive,  than  those  early  deeds  which  attach  more  lustre  to  his  name.  By 
his  victories  and  his  policy,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  British  power  in  the  East; 
by  his  later  acts,  he  arrested  the  gangrene  of  corruption,  and  gave  to  the 
Government  that  form  which  the  plastic  hand  of  genius  can  alone  impart. 

Clive  now  wished  to  return  home.  **  1  have,"  he  wrote  to  the  court,  ^  a 
lai^  family,  who  stand  in  need  of  a  father's  protection ;  I  sacrifice  my 
health  and  hazard  my  fortune,  with  my  life,  by  continuing  in  this  climate. 
The  first  great  purposes  of  my  appointment  are  perfectly  answered."*  The 
court,  however,  earnestly  requested  him  to  continue  another  year.  **  The 
stability  of  your  lordship's  plan,"  they  say,  ^*  with  respect  to  our  possessions 
and  revenues,  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  effecting  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion in  the  excessive  abuses  and  negligence  of  our  servants,  require  time^ 
care,  and  ability  to  accomplish." t 

In  May,  1766,  the  reduction  of  double  batta  occasioned  an  alarming 
combination  amongst  the  European  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  counte- 
nanced by  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  Lord  Clive  proceeded  to  one 
of  the  cantonments  (Monghyr),  and  determined  that  all  should  be  put  to 
hazard  rather  than  the  Government  negociate  with  its  own  army  at  the 
bayonet's  point.  **  To  submit  to  the  violent  demands  of  a  body  of  armed 
men,"  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  ^*  was  to  resign  the  government."  'The  council 
supported  him  in  his  firm  resolution,  and  the  malcontents  succumbed.  This 
affair  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  narrative  before  us,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  of  commensurate  importance. 

The  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  this  action  caused  Lord  Clive  (for  it 
appears,  from  his  letter-books,  that  he  wrote  many  letters  daily  himself, 
besides  giving,  personally,  the  most  minute  attention  to  every  other  branch  of 
public  affairs),  had  a  dangerous  effect  upon  his  health,  and  in  the  end  totally 
incapacitated  him  from  business ;  though  he  did  not  quit  India  till  January 
1767. 

It  may  be  worth  reoMurking  here,  that,  in  April  1766,  the  widow  of 
Meer  Jafier  transmitted  to  Lord  Clive  a  legacy,  which  had  been  lefl  by 
the  Nawab,  amounting  to  five  lacs  of  rupees.  Considering  that  the  receipt 
of  a  legacy  was  not  forbidden  by  the  covenants,  he  accepted  it ;  but  paid  it 
immediately  into  the  Company's  treasury,  to  form  a  fund  (now  called  Lord 
Clive's  fund),  for  the  relief  of  disabled  officers  and  men,  and  their  widows. 
**  To  this  ambiguous  transaction,"  Mr.  Mill  observes,  *^  the  institution  at 
Poplar  owes  its  foundation :"  a  pretty  striking  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
•  I'CCtar,  dOtfa  September,  1765v  f  Uct«r,  Snd  Bl«y,  1706. 
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this  writer,  since  the  Poplar  Hospital  is  an  institution  totally  distinct  from 
Lord  Clive's  fund,  in  its  oripn,  objects,  and  support.     It  was  in  existence 
nearly  a  century  before  Lord  Clive  was  born,  and  its  objects  are  persons  in 
the  maritime  service.  

THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAINS  NEWALL,  BARROW,  AND  GLASSPOOLE. 
We  have  seen  the  memorials  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  claims 
of  Captains  Newall,  Barrow,  and  Glasspoole  to  compensation,  under  the  Act  of 
1833,  which  are  so  pertinaciously  resisted  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

As  the  details  of  the  case  have  appeared  in  our  report  of  the  debates  in  Courts 
of  Proprietors  on  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  briefly  to  state,  that,  under 
the  Company's  regulations  of  1834, — **  that  their  maritime  officers,  who  had 
served,  or  were  serving,  in  ships  owned,  or  chartered  by  the  Company,  and  had 
not  abandoned  the  service,  should  be  justly  and  liberally  compensated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  of  such  officers  being  affected  by  the  entire  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Company's  trade," — these  officers  sent  in  their  claims  for  compen- 
sation. They  were  commanders  of  Company's  regular  ships,  who,  having*per- 
formed  five  voyages,  were  disqualified  for  continuing  in  that  branch  of  the 
service,  but  were  eligible  for  commands  in  the  freighted  branch,  which  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  Company's  mercantile  service.  They  have  certificates 
from  managing  owners  of  ships  in  the  freight  service,  that  they  would  have  been 
presented  for  commands,  if  the  Company's  trade  had  not  been  abolished ;  the 
Court  of  Durectors  have  declared  that  they  would  have  been  accepted,  bad 
they  been  so  presented ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  made  declarations  ^*  that 
they  had  not,  previously  to  August,  1833,  quitted  the  maritime  service  of  the 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  either  retiring  from  it,  or  of  following  any  other 
pursuit ;  and  that  if  the  Company  had  gone  on  trading  in  common  with  the 
public,  it  was  their  intention  to  continue  to  follow  the  maritime  profession 
in  that  service."  The  Finance  and  Home  Committee,  in  January.  1835,  con- 
sidered, that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  grant  compensation  to 
commanders  who  had  had  the  peculiar  benefits  of  five  voyages  in  the 
Company's  service,  and  that  there  had  been  no  instance  of  such  a  commander 
having  again  gone  in  the  command  of  a  ship.  The  Court  of  Directors, 
however,  negatived  this  conclusion,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  roiscon- 
cepdon,  and  from  wiiich  the  committee  themselves  subsequently  resiled, 
and  admitted  the  claims.  At  a  General  Court,  in  December  1835,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  that  these  gentlemen  were  entitled  to  the  pension  of 
£200  per  annum,  and  this  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
with  something  like  a  special  recommendation  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 

The  present  Board  of  Control,  however,  adopting  the  resolutions  of  the 
former  board,  founded  upon  the  misconception  of  the  Finance  Committee,  re- 
fuse to  sanction  the  resolution,  on  the  ground,  that  these  officers  '^  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  cessation  of  the  Company's  trade,"  although  it  necessarily 
involves  the  cessation  of  a  lucrative  employment,  the  title  to  which  they  had 
earned  by  thirty  years'  service,  without  an  imputation  upon  their  character  as 
officers  and  gentlemen !  And  this  refusal  is  made  by  a  government,  which 
pledged  itself,  in  the  negociations  with  the  Company,  *'  that  the  assignment  of 
the  Company's  commercial  property  must  necessarily  involve,  also,  a  transfer 
to  the  government  of  all  the  obligations,  whether  of  a  legal  kind,  or  hinding 
on  the  ground  ofequUt/  and  liberaliti/,  which  may  attach  to  that  property." 

We  never  knew  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which,  unto*  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, justice  was  more  flagrantly  violated.    Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  third  of  the  years  kan^Ohy  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.  d.  966),  a  Buddhist 
priest  of  Tsaog-chow,  named  Taou-yuen,  who  had  returned  from  the  western 
countries  (Se-yu),  had  brought  from  thence  a  portion  of  the  body  of  Fiih,f 
▼ases  of  crystal,  and  Sanscrit  writings  on  leaves  of  Pei-to,  to  the  number  of  forty, 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor.  Taou-yuen  returned  to  the  western 
countries  (of  Asia)  in  the  years  ieen>-fuh  (a.d.  943  to  944);  he  was  twelve  years 
on  hia  travels,  wandering  in  the  Five  Zin-too  for  six  years.  The  Five  Zin-too 
(divisions  of  India)  are  the  same  as  Teen-choo^  (India).  He  brought  back  an 
abundance  of  books,  to  understand  the  use  of  which  he  exerted  all  his  efibrts. 
The  emperor  Tae-tsoo  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  950  to  953)  summoned  him 
into  his  presence,  for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  him  respecting  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  nations  amongst  whom  he  had  travelled  ;*  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  and  extent  of  the  rivers.  He  answered  all  the  questions  one  by 
one.  For  four  years,  a  priest  of  Buddha,  he  dedicated  all  hb  cares  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons.  On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he  said  he  had 
been  desirous  of  returning  into  the  western  countries  in  search  of  the  books  of 
F&h  (or  Buddha);  that  he  had  found  some  of  them  where  he  had  travelled,  in 
the  provinces  of  Kan-sha,  Se-soo,  and  others;  that  these  provinces  {chow) 
produced  tortoises,  herbs,  and  woods,  in  great  abundance,  the  export  of  which 
yielded  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  he  passed  beyond  the  king- 
dom of  Poo-loo-sha  and  of  Kea*she-me.$  Orders  were  everywhere  given  that 
guides  should  be  provided  him  on  his  route. 

After  the  yean  kaefHtou  (about  a.  d.  969),  a  Buddhist  priest  of  India  brought 
some  Sanscrit  books  (or  Indian  presents ||),  and  envoys  continued  to  bring 
them  from  thence.  During  the  winter  of  the  eighth  year,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Eastern  Indm,  named  Jang-ke^-kwang-lo  (?)  came  to  court  to  bring 
tribute.  The  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Law  in  Indiat  happening  to  die,  his 
eldest  son  succeeded  him  ;  all  the  other  sons  of  the  deceased  king  quitted 
their  royal  abode,  and  became  priests  of  Buddha,  and  returned  no  more  to 
reside  in  their  native  kingdom.  One  of  the  sons  of  this  Indian  king,  named 
Man-choo-she-Ie,**  came  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Middle  (China)  as  a  Buddhist 
priest.  The  Emperor  Tae-tsoo  ordered  that  he  should  be  provided  with  an 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  his  ministers  of  state,  that  he  should  be  well  treated 
whilst  he  remained  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  should  have  as  much  money  as 

•  CoDdndad  fton  p.  282.  ^ 

f  TVfVU-4ka^4e^9i:  the chanctcn Moy^tf  an Um tnmiaription of  the Saniait word  S[I^|^ 

WdHra,  •  body/    or    <^\TT^C^    Shdrbin,  «  corpoiwL*    Dr.  MorrlMn,  In  hb   DlctuMMry 

(VoL  L  Part  I.  |>>530^  ttaim  on  m  auUiorlty  unknown  to  nt,  hot  apparently  to  be  rdied  on :  "  Shaih 
J»4B.a  Pafode.  rafaed  over  certain  relksor  pearly  aiha  of  Buddhat  theae,  it  Isiald,  are  contained  In  a 
gold  boss  if.  on  being  opened,  they  exhibit  adingy  appearance.  It  It  deaned  a  bad  omen  t  if  a  red 
appeal  ante,  a  good  omen." 

S  Another tranacrlption of  the Sanacrit   j^^Vf  SindM,  the  river  Indnt»  whence  the  European 

aid  AcaMe  name  of  India. 

I  Theae  are  the  kif^doma  of  Puruiha  and  Cadimere.  See  Ma-twau-lbi,  book  395,  fol.  15,  and  M. 
Rtemaf  a  trandation,  Nomr.  hUlangn  Asiat,  1. 1.  p.  196. 

I  ake->b»4ae,  « PrcaenU  from  Che-fan.*  It  it  not  tald  In  the  text  what  waa  the  natureof  the  articlee 
btoo^i  bwtit  iaIUr  to  praiume,  that  tbey  were  Buddhlat  bookt  In  Sanacrit,  which  were rabteqnently 
tnmlated  intoChinete. 

5  TRaM*o(MAe-/S4R*d,  '  the  Mngdom  of  the  Law  of  India ;'  apparently  the  kingdom  of  the  Law  of 


5T^ 


••InSaDacrit  ^"3^  '    Jfcni«fH,  atennwhlchdeD0teiaBuddhltt^J.g^j^^(^OOQle 
j^'^*  r,..»«  M  Q  T7«.  on  x^«  «n  o  T 
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he  required.  The  body  of  Buddhist  priests  coDceiTed  a  jeftlousy  against  Inm ; 
and  being  unable  to  repel  the  false  accusations,  of  which  he  was  the  object, 
he  requested  permission  to  return  to  his  native  kingdom,  which  was  grantedby 
the  emperor,  who  published  a  proclamation  on  the  subject.  Man-cfaoo-she-le, 
at  first,  was  much  alarmed  at  their  intrigues;  but  when  all  the  Buddhist 
priests  knew  the  meaning  of  the  imperial  proclamation,  they  were  disconcerted 
in  their  projects.  The  Buddhist  priest  prolonged  his  stay  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  departed.  He  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  embark  on  the  sootfaem 
sea  (perhaps  at  Canton),  in  a  merchant  vessel,  to  return  to  his  own  countiy. 
It  is  not  known  where  he  eventually  went. 

On  the  7th  of  the  years  tae-fing-hing-kwo  ('  the  kingdom  in  great  peace  «ad 
pros[)erity'),  equivalent  to  a.  d.  983,  a  Buddhist  priest  of  E-chow,  named 
Kwang-yuen,  returned  from  India;  he  brought  from  thence  a  letter  from  the 
king,  Moo-se-nang,*  to  the  emperor  (of  China).  The  emperor  ordered  that  an 
Indian  Buddhist  priest  should  translate  the  letter,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
contents  of  it.  The  letter  was  to  this  effect :  ^  I  have  lately  learned,  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chc'tia,  there  existed  a  king,  most  illustrious,  most  holy,  most 
enlightened;  whose  majesty  and  person  subsist  in  themselves  and  by  theoi- 
selves.  I  blush  every  moment  at  my  unfortunate  position,  which  hinders  me 
from  visiting  your  Court,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  in  person. 
Remote  as  I  am,  I  can  only  cherish,  with  hope,  a  regard  for  Che-najf  whether 
you  are  standing  or  sitting,  in  motion  or  at  rest  (t.  e.  in  all  circumstances  of 
life),  I  invoke  ten  thousand  felicities  on  your  holy  person."! 

Kwang-yuen  also  brought  certain  rare  drugs,  diamonds,  talismans,  amulets, 
to  obtain  good  fortune,  and  secure  the  bearer  against  danger,  as  well  as  holy 
images  of  She-kea,$  vestments  without  sleeves,  called  kea-ika,  sometimes 
worn  by  the  priests  of  Buddha  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  various 
articles  used  by  the  hand  in  eating,  which  he  dedred  to  be  humbly  offered  to 
the  august  emperor  of  China,  **  wishing  him  ail  kinds  of  happiness ;  a  long 
life ;  that  he  might  always  be  guided  in  the  *  right  way  ;*  and  that  all  his  wishes 
might  be  fulfilled :  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  of  life  and  of  death,  most  of 
those  who  cross  it  are  engulphed."||  Kwang«yuen  then  presented  to  the 
emperor,  in  person,  a  portion  (or  reliques)  of  the  body  of  She-kea.  He  like- 
wise translated  and  explained  the  entire  contents  of  the  letter,  brought  by  a 
Buddhist  priest,  from  the  same  kingdom  (India) ;  the  expressions  and  senti- 
ments are  the  same  as  in  that  of  Moo-se*nang.  The  bearer  of  thb  document 
learned  that  it  was  from  the  kingdom  of  Woo-teen-nang  (or  Woo-chin-nang); 
thatthis  kingdom  belonged  to  Yin-too,  of  the  north ;  that  in  twelve  days,  from 
the  west,  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Khan-to-lo  (Candahar);  twenty  daji 
further  to  the  west,  you  reach  the  kingdom  of  Nang-go-k>-ho4o ;  ten  days 

•  In  Samcrit,  Hahd-Slnha, '  Grett  Lk»/  an  epiUiet  often  given  to  Indian  kings  s  or,  petbapa*  nOm 
thttamaipxiaaot  Madhu-Sfnha,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Bengal,  mentiooed  in  Uie  4r<n  ^^ttteri.  We 
shall  make  here  tNit  one  obiervationreipecting  the  law  of  transcription  of  foreign  names  in  Chinese,  fcr 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  language;  namdy,  that  the  Chinese  nasal  tenninatian  mtg 

has  the  same  value  as  the  ommMna  in  Sanscrit,  or  the  labial  ^  mat  the  end  of  words.    It  is,  them- 

fore,  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  accusative!  a  termination  which  has  become  general  in  the  dialect  of 
the  south  of  India, 
t  The  flist  of  the  two  charactan  which  express  this  name  (and  which  is  an  acctnateiiPpieNntatiaB  of 

the  Sanscrit  X\  («1  CAina)  is  difltoently  written  in  two  plaoesi  both  an  ptonoonced  Gte. 

t  This  letter  has  been  cited  by  Or.  Morrtoon,  in  his  View  of  Chbia,  bat  Atom  a  diflbnot  nibor: 
f^qm  Ma-wan*iln. 
{  ShAkiJi-muni,  patronymic  name  of  Buddha. 
I  This,  we  believe,  to  be  the  exact  sense  of  this  Buddhist  phraaeolGgy.      ^  t 
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(uctber  to  the  west,  you  come  to  the  kiDgdom  of  Lan-po ;  twelve  days  more  to 
tbe  west,  b  the  kingdom  of  Go-je-naog;  and  further  to  the  west,  that  of 
Po-sze  (Perna);  after  reaching  the  Western  sea  (the  Persian  gulph),  from 
northern  Yin-too,  in  120  days*  journey,  you  arrive  at  the  Central  Yin-too ; 
from  thence  to  the  westward,  at  the  distance  of  three  chingt^  is  the  kingdom  of 
Uo>io-wei ;  still  further  to  the  west,  in  twelve  days*  journey,  you  reach  the 
kingdom  of  Kea-lo>na-keu-je  (Karana?);  and  in  twelve  days'  journey  more  to 
the  west,  you  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Mo-lo-wei  (Malwa;  in  Sanscrit  Ma^ 
laDd)i  further  to  the  west,  twenty  days*  journey,  is  the  kingdom  of  Woo- 
jan-ne  (Oujein  or,  Sanscrit  Ujjayani).  In  another  twenty-five  days'  journey 
sCfll  to  the  west,  you  visit  the  kingdom  of  Lo-lo;  and  forty  days'  journey 
further  to  the  west,  the  kingdom  of  8oo-lo-too  (Surat);  in  eleven  days 
journey  fiirther  to  the  west,  you  get  to  the  Western  sea.  This  makes  in  the 
wbole  a  six  moons'  journey  from  Central  Yin-too.  When,  at  Southern  Yin- 
too,  in  ninety  days'  journey  to  the  west,  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Kung 
kea-na ;  and  in  one  day  fbrther  to  the  west,  you  come  to  the  sea.  From 
Southern  Yin-too,  in  six  months'  journey  to  the  south,  you  reach  the  South 
Sea  (tbe  sea  of  China).    This  was  what  was  related  by  the  Indian  envoy. 

The  eighth  year  (983),  a  priest  of  Buddha,  master  of  the  law,f  came  from 
India,  bringing  books*  In  traversing  part  of  the  island  of  Sumatrajl  he  met 
with  the  Buddhist  priests  Me-roo-lo,  Che-le-yoo-poo-to;  he  charged  them  (as 
superior  priests?)  with  a  letter,  which  he  wished  to  transmit  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Middle,  with  a  great  number  of  translated  books.  The  emperor  caused 
them  to  come  to  court  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  The  master  of  the  law  of 
Buddha  {fl)  again  met  with  some  mendicant  Buddhists,  wearing  vestments 
without  sleeves,  and  valuable  «head-dresses  in  the  form  of  serpents.^  He 
returned  with  them  on  their  journey  to  India.  A  letter  of  recommendation 
(p^aoi»)was  given  him,  to  enable  him  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  with 
letters  of  credence,  delivered  by  the  emperor,  to  present  to  the  king  of  the 
kingdom  of  San-fuh-tsi  or  Sumatra.  From  this  remote  country  he  proceeded 
to  the  sovereign  {chiw)  of  the  kingdom  of  Go-koo-lo,  and  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sze<«Da-kIe-mling*ko-Ian  (the  Mongol  empire?).  He  recommended  Tan-lo  to 
the  king  of  the  Western  Heaven,||  and  his  son  formed  the  design  of  sending  him, 
by  his  means,  works  on  the  spiriu  and  genii. 

In  the  years  ^iM^-A<r  (9b4  to  988),  a  Buddhist  priest  of  Wel-chow,  named 
Tsoo-hwan,  returning  from  the  western  countries  of  Asia  (Se-yu)^  with  another 
Buddhist  priest  from  a  distant  country,  named  MTh-tan-lo,  where  he  had  been 
presented  to  the  King  of  Northern  Yin-too,  seated  on  a  throne  of  diamonds, 
and  named  Na*lan-to,  brought  some  books.  There  was  besides  a  Brahman 
priest,  named  Yung-she  (*  eternal  age'),  and  a  Persian  infidel  igae-taou),  named 
04e-yan,  who  came  together  to  the  capital.  Yung-she  said  that  his  native 
country  was  called  Le.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  family  name  of  the  kmg 
of  this  kingdom  was  Ya4o-woo-te;  that  his  first  name  was  0-jlh-ne-fo;  that 
he  wore  a  yellow  dress,  and  had  on  hb  head  a  cap  of  gold,  adorned  with 
seven  precious  gems.    When  he  goes  out,  he  mounts  an  elephant;  he  is 

•  The  Baiopeaa  Chinew  dlctlooaria  do  not  give  tbe  value  of  Uilt  iiinenry  mewuie.  In  the  DkUooary 
of  Kjqg^M,  H  to  lUted  to  be  m  iMMiire  of  dJetiDoe,  but  DO  eqohralent  b  tuted. 
t  Sang'fd  I  ft  Sanicrit,  Sanghm  and  Dhmrma  (Uie  priest,  or  reUgiouf  meeting),  and  the  law. 

%  ••  VahaaUe  head-dretiee  (or  ca|«),  in  the  form  of  serpents,  **  are,  doubtless,  tbe  shawls  which  the 
modem  Mahomedani,  as  well  as  the  Hindus,  wrap  round  their  beads. 
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preceded  by  couriers,  with  musical  instruments  on  their  shoulders;  the  crowd 
rush  into  the  temple  of  Ffih,  where  he  dbtributes  gifts  to  the  poor^and  succour 
to  those  who  need  it.  His  concubine  was  named  Mo>ho-ne;  she  wore  a  red 
dress^  adorned  with  gold  filagree  work.  She  goes  out  but  once  a  jear,  and 
distributes  gifts  freely.  People  flock  to  attend  the  king  and  his  concubine, 
and  raise  shouts  of  joy  as  they  pass.  There  are  four  ministers  to  administer 
all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  irremovable*  The  five  kinds  of  grain 
and  the  six  kinds  of  edible  fruit,  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese,  They  use 
copper  money  for  purposes  of  commerce.  They  have  a  literature  and  books^ 
which  are  long  and  are  rolled  up  as  in  China,  except  that  th^  leaves  are  not 
pierced  and  attached  one  to  another. 

From  their  kingdom,  six  months'  journey  to  the  East,  you  arrive  at  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ta-she  (Arabs) ;  in  two  moons  more,  you  get  to  Se-chow 
(the  Western  Isle) ;  in  three  moons  more,  you  arrive  at  Hea-chow  (the  Isle  of 
Summer).  0-le-yan  says,  that  the  king  of  hb  native  country  was  entitled 
hlk't/ih  (Black-dress);  that  his  family  name  was  Chang,  and  his  first  name  Le- 
moo;  that  he  wore  silk  dresses,  embroidered  and  painted  in  difierent  colours; 
that  he  wore  each  only  two  or  three  days,  resuming  them  once.  The  kingdom 
has  nine  ministers,  irremoveable,  who  direct  state  afiidrs.  Commerce  b 
carried  on  by  barter,  no  money  being  used. 

From  this  kingdom,  six  months'  journey  to  the  East,  you  arrive  at  the 
country  of  the  Brahmans.* 

The  second  of  the  years  c^-toott(996),  some  Buddhbt  priests  from  India, 
who  arrived  in  ships  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  {che^gan),  bringing  to  the 
emperor  a  brass  bell  and  a  copper  bell,  a  statue  of  FQh,  and  some  Fan 
(Indian)  books,  written  upon  leaves  of  the  pev4o  tree,  the  language  of  which 
is  not  understood. 

The  third  and  ninth  of  the  year  e<^jAtii^fl025  to  1031),  some  Buddhbt 
priests  of  Western  Yin-too,  lovers  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  sincerity,  aii4  other 
virtues  of  this  kind,f  brought  Fan  books^  as  presents,  revered  as  canonicaL 
The  emperor  gave  to  each  a  piece  of  yellow  stuf^  to  wrap  round  the  body,  in 
the  form  of  a  band. 

The  second  moon  of  the  fiflh  year,  some  Sang-fi,  to  the  number  of  five^ 
denominated  '  fortunate'  and  *  happy,'  and  by  other  epithets  of  the  same 
nature,  brought  presents  of  Fan  books.  The  emperor  gave  them  pieces  of 
yellow  stuff  to  make  trailmg  robes  for  them. 

The  third  of  the  years  king-yew  (1036),  nine  Buddhist  priests,  called  '  the 
virtuous,'  *  the  exalted,'  &c^  brought  as  tribute.  Fan  books  and  bones  of  Fiih, 
with  teeth,  copper,  and  statues  of  Poo-sa  (Boddhisatwas) :  the  emperor  gave 
them  caps  and  bands. 

«  Hen  cuds  the  lint  namtiTe  or  Um  yvM-JkeM-Hvr-ten. 

t  ThflwaietraodatknifarSttiKrltBaiuklhsci^Uiets.        ^  F«i-«)ho»4<iv, « dMricil  lodin  boeki. 
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MR.  MORDAUNT  RICKfiTTS. 

TO  THI  EOITOB. 

Sib  :  As  you  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  your  Journal  for  this  month 
certdn  remarks  made  upon  my  case  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  in  February  last, 
I  now  call  upon  you,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  give  equal  publicity  to  an  appeal 
recently  made  by  me  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  unjustifiable  severity  of 
their  extra-judicial  proceedings  against  me.  You  will  perceive  from  the  reply 
of  the  Court,  that  they  have  not  attempted  either  to  deny  the  (acu,  or  to 
answer  the  arguments  advanced  in  that  appeal.  They  shrink  still,  as  they 
have  done  from  the  first,  from  entering  upon  any  matter  which  would  lead  to 
an  exposure,  and  consequent  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
acted ;  and  I,  therefore,  see  nothing  to  prevent  my  submitting  the  grounds  of 
my  complmnt  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  as  I  now  do  in  self-justification. 
I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

MOEDAUNT  RlCUTTS. 

Lake  House,  CheUenham,  Wh  July,  1836. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-Iiulia  Company. 

GxMTLKMBir :  On  my  application  lor  the  payment  of  my  annuity  from  the  Bengal 
(Svil  Service  Annuity  Fund,  in  May  1835^  I  was  informed  that  it  was  for  the  present 
withheld.  On  making  a  similar  application  on  the  Sd  inst.,  the  answer  which  I 
leceived  was, "  We  have  no  annuity  for  Mr.  Ricketts.'*  In  the  former  instance,  the 
Honourable  Coort  appears  to  have  stopped  my  pension  ta  treMntu,  in  anticipatkm  of 
the  fetme  opention  which  their  influence,  or,  at  least  which  the  influence  of  the  reso- 
lution diey  had  passed  purporting  to  dismiss  me  from  the  service,  would  have  upon 
the  maaagers  of  the  fond  in  India,  in  Indodag  them  to  discontinue  their  payments  to 
me  upon  the  construction  of  the  ISth  Reguktion  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  Annuity 
Fmd.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  Court  may  possiUy  have  a  substantial  dedantion, 
or  an  expressed  determinatiott  of  the  managan  to  act  upon. 

I^  however,  the  managers  have  in  truth,  come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject*  they 
oookl  only  have  done  so  on  the  presumption  that  the  vote  of  dismissal  passed  by  the 
Court  against  me  was  valid*  and  applicable  to  my  case.  And  as  the  influence  of  the 
Honoursble  Court  is  meat  powerful  with  their  civil  servants,  (from  which  body  the 
msnagers  are  selected,)  and  as  there  am  be  no  doubt  that  any  alteration  the  Court 
might  make  in  their  views  of  my  case,  would  efl^  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
decision  regarding  my  annuity,  I  trust  that  previous  to  my  adopting  the  legal  measures 
I  contemplate  against  the  managers,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  once  more 
addressing  the  Court  on  the  sulject  of  the  pscwfisrity  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  hacve  thought  fit  to  exercise  agiinst  me  the  strongest  powers  of  a  governing  body, 
llisfe  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Court  were  to  intimate  an  opinion  that  my  pensioo 
woukl  be  restoied  to  me,  the  ophikm  wouM  be  adopted.  I  am  entitled,  thmfore,  to 
cooaider  not  only  the  dedaiation  of  my  guilt,  and  the  resolution  for  my  dismisaal,  but 
sbo  the  stoppage  of  my  penskm,  as  the  act  of  the  Court ;  and  I  associate  the  latter 
with  the  two  former.  Inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  the  communications  they  must 
have  made  to  the  managers  of  the  limd;  and  as  it  was  the  contemphOed  result  of  the 
mcaauica  which  they  shaped  agamst  me. 

As  the  matter  stands  then,  the  Court  has  pronounced  a  sentenee  so  explicit  i^ainst 
my  duuacter,  and  have  directed  a  blow  so  vindictive  against  my  property,  as  could 
only  be  justified  by  the  previous  establishment  of  unequivocal  guilt  upon  unexception- 
able evidenoe. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  defend  my  character  that  I  now  address  your  Honourable 
Court  The  nature  of  the  correspondence  I  had  with  them  last  year,  and  their 
refusal  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  matters  of  which, 
as  they  then  informed  me,  I  had  been  accused  before  them,  imposed  on  me  the  neces- 
Hty  of  resorting  to  the  public  press,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  full  refutation  of  every  one 
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of  these  cfaaiges  in  detaiL  And  the  unanimous  assunmces  of  my  friends  have  satisfied 
me  that  my  character  needs  no  further  vindication.  Upon  this  head,  therefore,  I  am 
at  ease. 

Bat  I  faa;v<e  yet  a  demand  upon  the  justice  of  the  Court.  I  make  it  with  all  respect. 
They  have  passed  a  resolution  dismissing  me  from  their  service;  and  connecting  this 
resolution  with  the  13th  Regulation  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Annuity  Fund,  they  withhold 
from  me  that  share  of  its  proceeds  in  which  I  have,  by  purchase,  acquired  a  vested 
interest :  and  I  call  upon  the  Court  to  give  their  consideration  to  the  reasons  which 
I  have  to  offer,  why  they  should  in  justice  revise  their  proceedings  in  both  these  mat- 
ters. It  were  more  becoming  the  position  of  both  parties  that  I  should  owe  the  resto- 
ration of  my  property  to  their  sense  of  justice,  than  that  I  should  be  driven  to  appeal 
to  tlie  British  laws,  or  the  British  legislature  for  redress. 

Should  the  Honourable  Court,  on  a  review  of  the  real  nature  of  their  proceediiys 
against  me,  see  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  violated  any  great  prineiple  of  justice, 
it  cannot  be  derogatory  either  to  their  dignity  or  their  integrity  to  retrace  their  steps. 
A  call  of  this  nature  is  dally  made  upon  our  Courts  of  Law,  and  implies  neither  pre- 
sumption in  the  applicant,  nor  any  imputation  on  the  judges.  I  proceed  then,  with 
the  strongest  hope,  to  lay  before  the  Court,  the  grounds  on  which  I  plead  for  a  reversal 
of  their  judgment.    And  first  as  to  the  resolution  of  dismissal. 

The  Court,  I  apprehend,  will  not  silence  me  m  limine  by  the  assertion  of  any  power 
inherent  in  them,  of  dismissing  their  servants  at  the  mere  avowal  of  their  will ;  for 
when  they  notified  to  me  my  dismissal,  they  assigned  a  cause  for  their  act,  arising  out 
of  certain  allegations  which  were  made  to  them  regarding  my  conduct  at  Lucknow : 
and  indeed  there  are  certain  laws  of  their  own,  by  which  they  themselves  are 
restrained,  which  regulate  the  mode  in  which  charges  brought  against  their  dvil  ser- 
vants are  to  be  dealt  with.  These  laws  forbid  the  Court  to  proceed  to  the  eztreflae 
act  of  pronouncing  a  judicial  and  penal  sentence,  like  that  pronounced  against  me, 
until  some  criminating  fiusts  have  been  established  upon  evidence,  until  some  case  of 
guilt  has  been  absolutely  brought  home  to  the  party  suspected,  aooordiitg  to  the  preeim 
mode  of  proceeding  which  they  enact. 

On  this  principle  the  Court  must  be  understood  to  assume,  by  the  very  resfriution 
which  they  have  passed  against  me,  that  some  case  of  guilt  has  been  proved  upon  me, 
by  proceedings  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  which  were  ex- 
pressly framed  by  the  Company,  to  prevent  accusation  from  being  mistaken  for  proof, 
and  suspicion  from  furnishing  die  same  ground  of  action  as  crime. 

But  I  now  entreat  the  Court  to  enquire  which  of  their  regulations,  which  regard  the 
conduct  of  an  investigation  of  chaiges  brought  against  their  dvil  servants,  has  been 
observed  in  my  case ;  or  rather,  which  of  them  has  not  been  violated.  No  solenn 
commission- was  issued  by  the  Governor  General  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry.  No 
two  commissioners  were  appointed  to  conduct  it  No  call  was  made  on  me,  through  n  j 
agents  or  friends,  to  answer  the  complaint  after  the  evidence  had  been  produced.  No 
report  declaratory  of  ray  gwU  was  made  by  the  party  who  conducted  the  investigatMHi. 
No  further  report  expressive  of  an  approval  of  such  investigation  was  appended  to  it 
by  the  Governor  General.  And  yet,  according  to  ReguUtions  8  and  10,  of  1806;  17 
of  1813;  11  of  1814;  8  of  1817,  all  these  are  preliminaries  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  any  sentence  by  the  Court,  excepting  that  of  acquittal.  I  am  not  now 
arguing  the  question  of  my  guilt  or  innocence,  but  I  humUy  submit  to  the  Court, 
that  as  a  governing  body,  sitting  judicially,  they  are  bound  to  ccmsider  such  an  inves- 
tigation, as  my  case  has  alone  undeigone,  as  an  informal,  incomplete,  extra-judicial 
and  exparte  proceeding,  which  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  them,  but  in  defiance  of  their 
own  laws. 

The  Court  cannot  say  that,  by  such  an  Irregukr  investigation,  I  have  been  tried,  or 
even  if  that  were  a  trial,  they  cannot  say  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  has  beoi  pfonouneed 
against  me  by  those  who  tried  me ;  and  I  therefore,  upon  the  fidlure  even  of  the  moral 
and  judicial  grounds  upon  which  they  profess  to  have  founded  their  resolutioo  for  my 
dismissal,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  call  upon  them  to  rescind^  it 

I  feel  justified  in  making  this  call  upon  the  Honourable  Court,  (not  upon  the  question 
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of  my  innocence ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  abstain  from  now  discussing,  because  it 
eould  not  now  be  entertained  in  a  manner  satisiiMstory  to  any  party,)  but,  upon  the 
fact  of  the  Court  having  had  no  sound  foundation  for  their  resolution,  even  had  tlie 
resolution  itself  been  applicable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stood,  when  it  was 
passed.  But,  in  the  next  place,  I  further  call  on  the  Court  fiurly  to  aslc  themselves, 
as  nsenof  honour,  whether  the  attempt  to  consider  me  still  in  their  service,  in  1834^ 
be  consistent  with  the  simple  integrity  in  which  justice  should  be  administered ;  and 
whether  it  be  not  at  best  a  dangerous  abandonment  of  fundamental  principles  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  particular  object  There  was  nothing  in  my  position  at  the  moment 
to  contFBdistinguish  my  case  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  retired  servants.  I  had 
taken  every  step,  without  one  exception,  which  had  been  by  invariable  custom 
received  by  the  Court  as  an  actual  resignation  of  the  service.  No  one  retired  servant 
bad  taken  any  further  step  towards  the  announcement  of  his  retirement,  than  those 
which  I  myself  had  taken.  Whatever  then  was  my  position  in  respect  to  the  Com- 
pany,  was  also  the  position  of  all  who  had  acted  like  me.  And  again,  I  call  upon  the 
Honoorable  Court  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  ever  for  one  moment  considered 
oS  the  other  civilians  on  the  retired  list,  and  all  the  other  annuitants  on  the  Civil  Fund, 
as  actually  in  their  service,  and  consequently  amenable  to  their  authority,  on  the  SOtli 
June,  18341,  the  date  of  my  dismissal.  Surely,  they  cannot  say  that  they  were  con- 
sdously  maintaining  a  secret  hold  over  all  the  retired  servants,  of  whidi  these  latter 
were  dangerously  ignorant.  But  if  they  did  not  consider  them  in  their  service,  with 
what  uprightness  can  they  persevere  in  an  assertion,  with  respect  to  my  case,  which 
they  abandon  with  respect  to  all  others  similarly  circumstanced? 

The  inapplicability  of  this  vote  of  dismission  will  be  still  more  apparent  if  the 
Court  will  advert  to  the  constitution  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Annuity  Fund,  and  to  their 
own  connection  with  it.  The  Court  have  fully  recognized  the  whole  body  of  the 
regulations,  wfakh  are  laid  down  for  the  management  of  this  fund ;  many  of  whkh 
were  insisted  on  by  themselves,  and  all  formally  approved  by  them.  So  that  without 
eirtering  on  the  question,  whether  by  such  approval  they  are  or  may  not  have  become 
by  law,  the  compulsory  administrators  of  these  regulations,  I  may  safely  assert  that 
their  integrity  and  good  fiiith  stand  pledged  to  the  general  tenor,  as  well  as  to  the 
particular  provisions  of  them. 

Now  the  whole  tenor,  as  well  of  the  constitution  of  the  fund  as  of  the  regulations 
for  its  management,  draws  the  distinction,  which  common  sense  requires,  between  a 
subscriber  and  an  annuitant.  A  subscriber  cannot  be  treated  as  an  annuitant,  nor 
an  annuitant  as  a  subscriber  :-»no  one  can  retain  the  two  capacities  at  the  same  time. 
He  who  if  a  subscriber,  cannot  have  become  an  annuitant,  and  he  who  is  an  annuitant 
must  have  ceased  to  be  a  subscriber. 

By  15th  regulation,  an  absolute  voidance  of  the  service  is  indispensably  necessary 
before  a  subscriber  can  be  entitled  to  his  annuity,  and  by  the  II th  regulation,  a  certain 
payment  is  required  when  the  annuity  is  claimed  by  a  subscriber,  not  by  way  of  con- 
tinuance of  his  annual  subscriptions,  but  as  a  final  adjustment  of  his  subscription 
accounts  '^  on  his  quitting  the  servke.**  The  Court  themselves  caused  the  27th 
regulation  to  be  inserted,  which  provides  that  the  annuities  of  the  retired  servants  in 
England  shall  be  pakl  through  the  Company's  Treasurer  in  London,  on  an  order  of 
the  Directors ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  the  cases  in  which  these  payments 
shall  be  made,  the  Court  further  required,  by  the  S2nd  regulation,  that  notice  should 
be  oflktally  and  formally  given  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  the  managers  of  the 
fimd  in  India,  of  the  claim  made  to  the  annuity  by  each  individual  subscriber  on  his 
retirement  from  the  service;  and  of  the  faici  of  his  having  paid  his  final  adjustment 
money  according  to  a  scale  assigned. 

Upon  these  conriderations,  and  upon  the  further  one,  that  no  form  of  resignation, 
or  of  the  acceptance  of  such  resignation,  is  not  only  not  hiid  down,  but  not  even  in 
die  remotest  manner  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  Company's  laws,  or  in  any  of  the  Civil 
Amniity  Fund  reguktions ;  it  becomes  evident  that  the  claim  made  in  India  to  the 
retiring  annuity,  and  notified  officiaDy  to  the  Court  of  Diiecton  in  England,  is  con- 
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sidend  by  all  parties  as  tantamount  to  a  tender  of  resignation ;  and  that  die  aetual 
payment  of  the  annuity»by  an  order  of  the  same  Court,  implies  without  question  that 
such  tender  has  been  accepted  by  them. 

K  this  were  not  so,  erery  payment  hitherto  made  to  an  annuitant  by  the  treasury 
of  the  Company  in  Leadenhall-street,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  gross  and  frau- 
dulent vioktion  of  the  regulations,  which  make  a  previous  Toidance  of  the  senrice 
necessary  on  his  part,  and  deceives  him  as  to  his  actual  position  with  the  Company. 
For,  I  call  on  the  Court  to  declare  not  merely  whether  their  actual  practice  has  ever 
conveyed  any  other,  but  whether  it  has  not  always,  under  the  drcumstances  men- 
tioned, conveyed  the  identical  interpretation  of  that  regulation  which  is  here  contended 
for.  Have  they  ever,  I  ask,  since  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  received  any  other 
tender  of  resignatkm  than  the  application  for  the  annuity,  coupled  with  the  official 
notification  of  the  same  to  themselves?  Have  they  ever  signified  their  acceptance 
of  a  resignation  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  payment  of  the  annuity?  Have  they 
ever  Intimated  to  the  service  the  necessity  of  any  other,  or  ever  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt  on  the  subject  ? 

I  humbly  conceive  that  I  have  now  established  two  distinct  grounds  on  wfaidi  the 
resolution,  which  the  Court  passed  for  my  dismission,  should  be  rescinded.  First, 
that,  contrary  to  their  own  recorded  principles,  it  was  founded  on  a  case  of  suspicion 
only,  and  did  not  result  from  an  investigation  conducted  according  to  the  provUiom  and 
reatricHonB  of  their  own  laws;  so  that  inasmuch  as  I  was  never  properly  and  duly  tried, 
I  was  not  obnoxious  to  a  penal  sentence.  Secondly,  that  such  a  resolution  was  iniq>- 
plicable  to  the  relation  m  which  I  stood  to  them  at  the  time,  inasmuch  as  whatever 
quibble  of  law  might  under  other  circumstances  be  started  in  their  fevour,  their  own 
integrity  and  good  &ith  was  in  the  present  case  pledged  to  consider  all  annuitants  as 
no  longer  in  their  service. 

So  much  for  the  moral  and  judicial  grounds  on  which  the  resolution  itself  stands. 
I  now  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  ISth  regula- 
tion, as  leading  to  the  stoppage  of  my  pension ;  with  a  view  to  which  result,  the 
resolution  was  evidently  passed,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Court 
stopped  my  annuity  before  any  communication  could  have  been  received  from  the 
numagers  of  the  fund  in  India. 

In  order  to  shew  the  Court  that  the  I3th  regulation,  which  is  made  to  bear  upon 
me,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  my  case.  I  have  only  to  advert  to  the  actual  position  in 
which  I  stood  in  regard  to  the  fund  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  passed.  I  had  paid 
up  my  adjustment  money,  which  fimshed  my  dealingi  with  the  fund  <u  a  subscriber.  I 
had  been  entered  on  the  manager's  books  in  India  as  an  annuitant ;  as  an  annuitant 
I  had  been  received  at  the  India  House,  and  so  entered  on  the  official  list,  published 
by  authority;  and  as  an  annuitant  for  four  successive  years,  I  have  been  paid  by  an 
order  of  the  Court  i 

But  what  are  the  terms  of  the  regulation  of  the  fiind  which  is  quoted  against  me? 
"  Any  subscriber, who  may  be  dismissed  from  the  Honourable  Company's  service,  shall 
forfeit  all  right  to  benefit  by  tlie  institution,  &c**  Now«  I  call  upon  the  Court  to  shew 
explicitly  how  this  regulation  applies  to  me?  I  call  upon  them  to  shew  how  and  when 
I  was  ever  in  the  position  of  a  dismissed  subscriber.  The  Court  can  no  more  apply  to 
the  annuitant  this  regulation,  which,  in  its  terms,  is  limited  to  the  M^scn&er,  than  they 
can,  under  another  regulation  similarly  limited,  demand  of  the  former  the  amtudl  com- 
tribution  which  is  due  only  from  the  latter. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this :  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  a  certain  fiind,  because 
it  was  formed  partly  by  my  own  annual  contributions,  and  because  I  furnished  these 
contributions  in  consideration  of  a  certain  future  benefit  expressly  contracted  for; 
namely,  a  given  amount  of  annuity,  when  my  payments  should  be  completed.  This 
future  and  stipulated  benefit  can  only  by  the  regulations  of  the  fund  be  defeated  by 
an  express  contingency,  namely,  my  dismissal  from  the  service  whilst  a  subscriber.  I 
say,  whilst  a  subscriber,  because  the  regulations,  individually  and  collectively,  make  it 
imperative  that  every  individual  concerned,  sliaD  have  ceased  to  be  a  subscriber  for  one 
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cwslfCBMitli  at  leMt,  and  ihall  haYe  satisiad  a  tpeciAc  daim  which  the  fond  has  upon 
Una  tdpterimgy  bcfora  he  cao  be  paid  as  an  aonvitant ;  or  in  other  wofde,  be  put  into 
poaaetaicn  of  the  benefit  contiacted  for.  Now,  this  omiif^WRcy  had  not  oceurred  when 
I  bad  fioUWed  all  the  tenns  of  the  tnut-deed ;  and  when,  having  paid  my  parting  ad- 
jODtmeat  aMioej,  and  baring  for  four  yean  actoally  received  my  annuity,  I  had  not 
only  eeenei  to  bea  tobaeriber,  bat  if  there  is  meaniug  in  wofds»  I  had  folly  tmUni  on 
the  benefit  of  aqr  conAvcT. 

When  I  had  tlius  entered  on  the  final  benefit,  the  om^MgmicU*  of  the  contract  had 
inevitably  eeased,  anda»  the  Court  were  parUn  to  all  these  acts,  with  what  pretence 
of  justice  or  honour  can  they,  at  this  period,  again  call  me  ''a  subscriber,"  attempt 
again  to  revive  these  very  eonimgtncieSy  and  by  a  kind  of  ex-pott  fatio  law,  deprive  me 
of  the  stipidated  benefit  of  which,  by  the  express  terms  and  unquestionable  intention  of 
the  same  contrvt,  I  had  been  for  four  years  in  almhUe  possession. 

The  Court  whidi  I  am  addressing,  I  know  to  be  composed  of  gendemen  of  the 
higfaest  personal  honour,  and  I  now  beg  to  be  allowed  most  req>ectfolly  to  request 
eaeli  individual  among  them  to  imagine  sudi  a  case  as  mine  to  have  occurred  within.hia 
own  private  dealings. 

Let  him  suppose  himself,  in  consequence  of  having  for  many  years  accepted  an  uk* 
mml  portion  of  the  earnings  of  his  domestic  servants,  to  stand  pledged  to  pay  to  eaeh 
of  them  a  stipulated  annuity  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Let  him  further  suppose  the 
payment  of  these  annuities  to  be  nevertheless  contingent  upon  two  drcumstanees ; 
the  one,  that  the  servant  should  not  have  been  dismissed  his  service  for  misconduct : 
the  odier,  that  on  vohaUariiy  quitting  it  after  a  given  number  of  years,  he  shoukl  further 
pay  down  a  certain  principal  sum,  which  sum,  calculated  in  reference  to  the  grosa 
amount  of  the  whole  annual  subscriptions  of  the  servant,  the  master  should  only  be 
entitled  to  demand,  upon  this  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  serrice.  Would 
the  master  upon  some  suspicion  (however  strong)  instilled  into  his  mind,  of  the  pre« 
vious  misconduct  of  any  one  of  these  servants  who  bad  not  been  dismissed  up  to  the 
time  when  he  performed  all  these  stipulated  acts, — would  the  master,  I  ask,  feel  him- 
self, after  hoping  received  that  servant  $  parting  money,  and  paid  his  annuity  for  four 
years,  justified  in  withholding  it  for  all  future  time,  upon  the  sole  plea  that  he  could, 
and  did  now,  dismiss  him  from  his  service  ?  Will  any  individual  of  your  Honourable 
Court  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  that  be  himself  would,  on  such  a  plea,  retain  in  his  own 
pocket  the  amount  of  which  he  thus  deprived  the  annuitant  ?  Would  not  his  oon- 
sdenee  demand  of  him  bow  he  could  withhold  the  annuity  on  the  ground  that  the 
annuitant  bad  been  in  bis  service  up  to  the  present  date,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep 
possession  of  that  very  sum,  which  he  was  only  entitled  to  receive  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  service  was  relinquished,  and  the  man's  title  to  the  annuity  made 
good  four  years  ago,  when  that  sum  was  paid  ?  Is  there  an  individual  of  your  Ho- 
nourable Court  who  would  stoop  to  minister  to  his  own  benefit,  in  the  fisce  of  such  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  and  in  violation  of  so  plain  an  agreement? 

If  there  be  not  one,  who,  in  his  individual  capacity,  would  hesitate  to  consider  such 
a  course  inconsistent  with  his  private  honour  and  integrity,  I  call  upon  your  Honour- 
able Court,  composed  as  it  is  of  such  indiriduals,  to  consider,  i^-hat  there  is  in  their 
collective  capacity,  to  give  them  a  different  riew  of  the  principles  which  sbouki  rega- 
late  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  Does  the  principle  of  private  honour  differ 
from  that  of  public  faith  ?  Is  a  public  body  exempted  from  the  sacred  ties  which  bind 
the  consciences  and  feelings  of  individuals  ?  Is  each  man  to  lay  down  his  own  private 
sense  of  right  the  moment  he  finds  himself,  and  only  because  he  finds  himself,  incorpo- 
rated with  others,  who  may  nevertheless,  be  equally  imbued  in  private  with  similar 
principles  to  his  own  ?  Or,  is  he  at  liberty,  when  he  finds  the  part  which  be  is  caUed 
upon  to  take  as  a  public  man,  offend  the  integrity  of  his  private  feelings,  to  shelter 
hunself  under  the  reflection  that  he  is  only  one  among  many  who  commit  the  act  of 
mjustice  ?  If  not ;  if  the  principles  which  are  to  regulate  both  our  public  and  our 
private  conduct  be  alike  founded  upon  one  comprehensive  and  unerring  law,  I  ear- 
nestly impIoi;e  your  Honourable  Court  to  carry  their  high  feelings,  as  individuals,  into 
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the  reconsideration  of  the  question*  whether*  in  withholding^  te  payment  of  my  an- 
nuity, they  do  not,  in  truth*  break  the  solemn  feith  they  had  pled|^  to  me?  I  wm 
not  dismissed  when  I  laid  claim  to  the  annuity.  I  was  not  dismissed  when  my  daisi 
was  officially  notified  to  the  Court.  I  was  not  dismissed  during  the  whole  time  I  wis 
a  subscriber.  I  was  not  dismissed  when  nearly  £5,000  was  accepted  irom  me  as  a 
parting  payment  I  was  not  dismissed  for  four  years  after  this  claim  had  been  so  com- 
pletely conceded  by  the  Court;  that  payment  was  regularly  made  by  them  upon  it 
What  then  was  there  to  hold  the  contract  in  suspension  ?  The  terms  of  it  were 
already  satisfied*  and  as  I  have  ahready  said,  the  contingencies  which  alone  could  break 
it  were  long  since  annulled. 

There  b  now  but  one  point  more  to  urge  upon  the  notice  of  the  Court :  It  is  this; 
that  even  the  strongest  moral  conviction  in  their  own  minds,  that  I  was  guilty  of  these 
unproved  accusations,  would  not  justify  the  Court  in  treating  me  as  if  they  were 
proved.  The  Court  have  condemned  me  in  secret*  upon  a  case  of  suspicion  only. 
They  have  never  called  on  me  to  rebut  amf  §ort  of  evidence  whatever.  They  have  not 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  the  case  against  me  was  backed  by  testimony  Wor- 
thy of  credit  I  vras  once  indeed,  before  I  quitted  India*  called  on  by  the  Governor- 
General,  to  prove  the  contrary  of  a  mere  assertion,  and  because  I  indignantly  refused 
so  illegal  and  unjust  a  test  of  innocence,  they  professed*  in  their  published  ettnet 
from  their  despatch  on  the  subject*  to  take  this  refusal  as  a  positive  acknowledgemoit 
of  guilt.  Against  such  a  deduction  I  protest ;~  common  sense,  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety revolt  at  it — according  to  the  wise  principles  of  British  jurisprudence,  justice  is 
not  allowed  to  strike  its  victim,  until  bis  guilt  has  been  proved,  according  to  nlee  of 
evidence  and  firms  of  Court,  Divested  of  such  rules  and  forms,  the  character  of  jus- 
tice  is  lost  Forming,  as  these  do,  the  only  machinery  by  which  the  principle  itself 
can  work,  they  become  the  main  security  and  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  it  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  even  those  of  the  strongest  suspicion,  guilt  must  be  judicially 
proved,  before  punishment  can  be  awarded,  llie  spirit  of  our  laws*  and  indeed  their 
letter,  enjoins  that  individual  guilt  should  be  rather  suffered  to  escape,  than  that,  in 
order  to  reach  a  particular  case  of  it,  the  flow  of  justice  should  be  so  violently  diverted, 
that  the  image  of  it  should  be  lost  by  the  disturbance  of  those  pure  fountains  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  reflected. 

But  in  seeking  my  condemnation,  the  Court  have  allowed  their  own  laws  to  be  over- 
looked* their  own  forms  to  be  abandoned;  they  have  given  an  unforeseen  and  untenable 
interpretation  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  an  agreement,  involving  thehi^iest 
principles  of  faith  between  a  governing  body  and  their  servants.  They  have  entangled 
themselves  in  a  manifest  contradiction  in  tenns ;  and  have  been  driven  to  treat  the 
position  in  which  I  stood  at  a  given  time  towards  them,  as  different  to  that  of  others 
whose  circiunstances  were  precisely  similar  to  mine. 

I  submit  to  the  Court,  that  to  persevere  in  inflicting  a  penalty  on  me,  which  has 
been  awarded  under  such  a  violation  of  justice*  of  honour,  and  of  good  fidth*  would 
constitute  a  public  and  private  wrong,  of  which  they  will  not,  I  am  sure*  be  conscu>usly 
guilty. 

In  adopting  the  line  of  argument  which  I  have  taken  in  this  letter,  I  plead  as  a 
mined  man  for  neariy  the  last  remaining  provision  for  a  rising  fiunily.  But  I  beg  it  to 
be  understood*  that  this  part  of  the  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  defence  of 
my  character,  which  lies  elsewhere.  The  grounds  which  I  now  uige  for  the  restora- 
tion of  my  property,  are  independent  of  that  on  which  I  defend  my  innocence.  That 
innocence  I  have  elsewhere  established,  and  my  present  argument  refers  entirely  to 
the  impropriety  of  the  mode  by  which  the  Court  have  caused  so  heavy  a  penalty  to  be 
inflicted  on  me. 

This  argument  is  a  valid  one  when  urged  upon  men  of  honour :  and  I  beg  the  Court 
to  believe*  that,  in  stating  it.  I  have  not  wished  to  say  anything  offensive  to  their  feel- 
ings as  individuals ;  I  have  urged  it  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  Court  have  not 
•ten  the  matters  I  have  pressed  upon  their  notice,  in  the  light  and  under  the  bearings 
in  which  I  have  now  put  them,  and  thoygh  I  have  been  forced^  state  plainly,  the 
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fiaoos  acttof  injnitioe,  by  whieh  I  have  been  made  to  suffer;  yet.  so  fitf  has  it  been 
from  mj  intention  to  impugn  the  individilal  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  Court, 
that  it  b  to  that  very  integrity  diat  I  appeal,  for  the  redress  of  my  wrongs,  when  a 
rrrwnaidffmtinn  of  my  case  slnill  hare  ^diibited  the  real  nature  of  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &<% 

MoaDAUNT  RiCOTTS. 

LmkeHinue,  CheUenham,  l2thMay,  1836. 

EatUJMia  H<nue,  lit  Jufy,  1836* 
Simy^The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East- India  Company  hare  considered  your 
letter  dated  the  12th  May  last,  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  you  request  the  Court 
to  reyise  their  proceedings  in  your  case,  and  to  rescind  their  resolution  dismissing  you 
from  the  Company's  senrice,  by  the  operation  of  which,  you  are  excluded  from  the 
bcnefita  4)i  the  Annuity  Fund ;  and  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  m  reply,  that  the 
Coort  decline  to  depart  from  the  decisions  whidi  they  have  passed  on  your  case. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  semmt, 
Jambs  C.  BIelvill,  Sec, 
M.  Bif^etts,  Esq. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 

Royal  AtiaOc  Soeietj/.-^id  of  July,  1836.— A  general  meeting  was  held  this 
day;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  in  the  chair. 

Among  the  donations  laid  on  the  table,  were  the  following : — From  Brian 
H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Political  Resident 
in  Nep61,  a  second  series  of  original  Bauddha  works,  in  Sanscrit  MS.,  col- 
lected by  him  in  Nepdl.  From  C.  M.  Whish,  Esq.  a  large  collection  of  palm- 
leaf  and  paper  MSS.,  principally  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  written  in  the 
Malayalama  character,  and  consisting  of  the  Vedcu,  and  other  standard  works 
of  the  Hindds.  This  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Whish,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  deceased.  From  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  several  Arabic 
and  Sanscrit  works,  being  part  of  those,  the  printing  of  which  the  Society  had 
undertaken  to  complete,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Education 
Committee  at  Calcutta  having  been  suspended  by  order  of  Government.  From 
Lord  Prudhoe,  four  spears,  used  by  different  tribes  of  the  island  of  Sennar. 
From  the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff,  of  Canton,  two  Japanese  coins.  (The  Chairman 
announced  that  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  engaged  in  collecting  coins  of  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  history  of  that  country.)  From  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
Bart.,  portraits  of  Jamsetjee  Bomanjee,  and  bis  son,  Nowrojee  Jamsetjee,  the 
well-known  shipbuilders  of  Bombay,  and  the  first  who  constructed  vessels  at 
that  place  in  the  European  style.— Eight  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  papers  to  the  meeting: — Ist.  The  personal 
narrative  of  the  Taleb  Sidi  Ibrahim  Mohammed  el-Messi,  of  the  province  of 
Sds,  including  some  statistical  and  political  notices  of  that  extreme  south- 
west country  of  Morocco;  translated  from  the  original  Berber  MS.  into 
Arabic;  and  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Hodgson  described  the  Berber  language  as  being  spoken  in  North 
Africa,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  considered  that 
it  merited  investigation  from  its  great  antiquity,  and  from  its  connexion  with 
the  geography  and  history  of  North  Africa  and  Egypt.  The  original  text  of 
the  present  narrative  would  supply  an  example  of  the  language ;  and  the  nar- 
rative itself  would  furnish  some  information  respecting  a  remote  province  of 
Morocco,  very  little  known  to  Europeans.    Mr.  Hodgson  knew  of  onl^  three 
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Berber  MSS.  in  existence:  one  was  the  narmttTe  of  the  Taleb>  the  neit,  a 
version  of  the  Evangelists,  made  under  his  own  auperintendance,  and  mm  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  the  other,  a  book  of 
religious  faith  and  practice,  written  for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  Wad  Braa^  a  c«py 
of  which  the  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Davidson,  then  in  Morocco,  had  pro- 
raised  to  endeavour  to  procure  for  him.  2.  The  translation,  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins,  of  an  inscription  on  an  ancient  Hindu  seal;  with  observations, 
by  Professor  Wilson.  The  interpretation  of  this  inscription  had  in  vmn  been 
attempted  by  pundits  in  India. 

16th  of  July.— The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  WOliams  Wynn,  BUP^  the  Prendcat, 
in  the  chair. 

Walter  Elliot,  Esq.,  presented  two  MS.  volames,  containing  1^5  inscriptiaaa, 
principally  in  Sanscrit,  written  in  theCanarese  character,  tofndl  frovi  tbeengiail 
monumental  stones,  pillars,  walls,  ftc,  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  and 
in  other  parts  of  India.  These  volumes  were  accompanied  by  an  analytical 
account  of  their  contents,  and  of  the  dynasties  to  which  thfe  inscriptions  had 
reference.  Also,  three  copies  of  his  alphabet  of  the  ancient  Canmrese  cha- 
racter; and  an  original  grant,  or  deed,  engraved  on  copper-plates,  in  the  Mme 
character. 

The  following  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay  were  balloted  for,  and  elected 
non-resident  members  of  the  Society  :-»Jugonathjee  Sunkersett,  Esq.;  Jam- 
setjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Esq.;  Curzetjee  Cowasjee,  Esq.;  Dadabhoy  Pestonjee, 
Esq. ;  Dhakjee  Dadajee,Esq.;  Bomanjee  Horroajee,  Esq.;  Framjee  Cowasjee, 
Esq.;  Cursetjee  Ardaseer,  Esq. ;  Nowrojee  JamsetjeOiEsq.;  MabommedAH 
Rogay,  Esq.;  Cursetjee  Rustorojee,  Esq.;  Mahommed  Ibrahim  Muckba, 
Esq.;  and  Hormaijee  Bhiccajee,  Esq,  The  Im&m  of  Muscat  was  elected  aa 
honorary  member.  Thomas  Teed,  and  John  Macvicar,  Esqs.^  were  elected 
resident  members. 

The  Meetings  were  adjourned  till  December. 

AnaiM  Society  qf  Bengal — At  the  meeting  of  6th  January,  the  R^.  Dr. 
Mill,  W.  H.  Macnaghten,Esq.,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  and  Sir  B.  Malkin,  were  chosen 
Vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  Messrs.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  J.  R.  Colria, 
C.  E.  Trevelyan,  C.  H.  Cameron,  D.  Hare,  Ram  Comul  Sen,  Captains  Forbes 
and  Pemberton,  and  Dr.  Pearson,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

The  resolution  of  the  Government  to  make  over  the  library  of  the  CoB^ 
of  Fort  William  to  the  "  Public  Library "  lately  instituted  in  Calcutta,  was 
coupled  with  a  reservation  of  all  the  works  exclusively  oriental,  of  which  it  is 
known  that  the  college  possesses  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection, 
comprising  the  whole  library  of  Tippu  Sultan.  These,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, ^e  Government  would  be  willing  to  transfer  to  the  Asktie  Society, 
should  a  request  be  expressed  by  this  body  to  obtain  them.  As  thdr  possession 
would  necessarily  involve  an  increase  of  establishment,  Che  Comdiittee  of 
Papers  had  hitherto  hesitated  making  any  application  on  the  subject,  but  it  was 
evidently  desirable  that  such  an  opportunity  of  enriching  its  collection  should 
be  hailed  with  eager  desire  by  a  body  devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  Mndy  of 
Indian  literature  and  history. 

The  Secretary  apprised  the  meeting,  that  he  has  received  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smoult,  the  box  of  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft,  which  were  in  possession 
of  the  late  W.  Fraser,  Esq.,  and  which  he  was  willing  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society,  on  the  conditions  expressed  by  the  deceased,  tnz,^  that  any 
profit  accruing  from  their  publication  should  go  to  the  benefit  of  BIr.  Moor* 
croft's  relatives  m  England.  ^ 
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Tbe  Socidyy  mtirely  ooncvrring  in  thk  rlewy  resolved^  that  they  siroBld  be 
ittoaediatdy  fbrwiUpded  to  ProfoBsor  Wilwn,  to  Sngtaud,  to  be  made  qw  of 
along  with  the  former  manuscripts,  on  the  conditions  specified. 

A  letter  from  the  Vioar  Apostolic  of  Cochin  China  was  read,  requesting  the 
Society  lo  IbrwBrd  tbe  specimen  of  the  dictionary,  which  he  r^etted  to  hear 
could  not  be  printed  in  Calcutta,  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  in  England 
IB  cftse  tliet  body  should  be  indiBed  to  patronise  its  publication. 

A  letter  was  reed  from  Captain  C«  M. Wade,  transmitting  a  second  memoir, 
bj  Mr.  Charles  Massoe,  on  tbe  ancient  coins  discovered  at  Begfaram  in 
Kohistim,  at  Jel4Uibiid  and  K6bitL 

The  memoir  had  been  detained  in  Captain  Wade's  possession,  slnee  tbe 
SMwth  of  Jmie  last,  in  consequenoe  of  some  official  correspondence  with 
Cokmel  Pottinger,  to  whom  the  coins  to  which  it  relates  haye  been  ioally 
forwarded  for  the  Bombay  Goyemment. 

The  present  memoir  adds  the  names  of  Diomedes,  Palerkos,  Alooukenes  (  ?  ), 
to  those  already  known,  and  giyes  some  yaluable  information  on  tbe  sites  of 
tbe  AieMtmdrm  ad  cakem  Caucaai^  ^c. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE& 

The  Madras  Journal  nf  Literature  and  Science.     Published  under  tbe  Auspices  of  tbe 
Madras  Lit.  Soc.  and  Aux.  R.A.S.     Edited  by  tbe  Secretary.     Madras. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  Octot>er  1833.  with  a  view  of  affording  a  channel  of 
immediate  publicity  for  communications  to  the  Madras  Literary  Society,  a  branch  of  tlie 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Morris,  it  has  been  already 
tbe  vehicle  of  some  valuable  papers,  one  of  which  we  have  this  month  transferred  to  our 
I»g«- 
Obtervations  on  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Capabilities  of  the  North  Coast  of  New 

UaOaHdy  and  the  Jdvantages  <a  be  derived  from  the  Establishment  of  a  Settlement 

m  ike  vicinity  of  Baffles*  A^.      By  Gboeqb  WiNOsoa  Eael.      London,   1836. 

£.  Wiuov. 

Tm  obsertaiions  and  soggettibnsef  Mr.  Esrl,  berag  the  fluit  of  kca!  expcnenoe,  am 
liiuilile.  He  has  personally  eotofaned  with  csmmanderi  of  Bogis  prabtn,  who  have 
been  to  New  Holland  and  Raffles'  Bay. 

CbeerwOions  an  the  AdvoMages  tfSmifrtHaii  to  JVin»  South  ff^ales,  ^     Lofedea,  1839. 
ftnnh|  Elder,  atid  Co. 
This  little  work  consists  of  extracts  of  Oie  evidence  of  varioui  peraons  examined 
before  a  committee  in  the  colony,  and  other  documents,  useful  to  the  emigrant. 

A  Warning  i  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Johsi  Po^^nder,  Esq,,  pointing  out  the  Importance 
tf  the  Vernacular  'Dialects  of  India,  and  suggesting  the  Expediency  of  an  Explicit  Law, 
declaratory  of  BeHgious  Liberty  in  the  East,  By  Katbahiel  Smitb,  Eiq.  B.C.S. 
London,  1836.     Richardson. 

Ma.  Smith  contends,  that  the  disuse  of  the  vernaculars  in  India,  <<  through  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  literary  party/'  operates  as  a  draw-back  to  popuUur  education,  secular  or 
evangelical ;  that  the  enactment  of  an  explicit  law  in  favour  of  converts  to  Christianity, 
Is  necessary,  and  tni^t  be  safely  introduced ;  and  that  by  indirect  mesne  Hindooiim 
night  be  speedily  abolished :  '*  already  is  there  a  great  dispositfon  amongst  tbe  eeili^  ^ 
trust\  to  misapply  funds  devoted  to  superstitious  purposes ;  and  if,  either  by  a  direct 
bw,  or  by  an  enactment  obiier  iotfodtiocd  into  any  other  law,  we  could  strike  a  blow  at 
mob  *  «lscl^'  Hindooism  would  speedily  be  anaihiUted  by  the  people  themselves.  This 
mi^t  be  effected  either  by  embroiling  tbe  remedy,  when  trusts  in  mortmain  are  abused, 
or  by  at  onoe  tuning  such  estates  into  fee-aimpie,  discharged  of  the  use,  under  enact. 
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ments  framed  to  anift  alieiMtioiii  bj  way  of  comproniise  batitraen  the'  bein  of  tbe 
granton  and  granteei.'*  Of  Iba  moralitj  of  tbia  courpa,  Mr.  Smitb  does  not  aay  anj- 
thiog, — nor  iball  we. 

A  Histofy  of  Greece,    By  the  Re?.   Comaop  Thielwall.    V<^.  III.,  being  vd. 

LXXX.  of  Dr.  Lardoer'd  Cabinet  CydopteHtu    London,  1836.    Longman  and  Co. 

Taylor. 

In  this  Toluoie,  the  affSure  of  ancient  Greece  are  brought  down  to  tbe  Sidlian  expe- 
dition^ B.  c.  413.  The  contenu  include  tbe  administration  of  Pericles,  and  tbe  state  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  in  Athens,  at  that  period,  and  the  history  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  We  discover  the  same  comprehensive  research,  and  originality  of  ob- 
servation, in  thu  as  in  Mr.'  Thirlwall's  former  volumes. 

TraoeU  and  Jdventuret  in  EaUem  Africa ;' detcriptive  of  the  ZooUu,  their  Meamtrt  imd 
Customty  ic  with  a  Sketch  of  Natal,  By  Nathamiil  Isaacs.  Two  vob.  London, 
1836.     Churton. 

Tbu  is  a  plain,  modest,  unobtrusive  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  tribes  to  tbe  northwavd 
of  Cape  Naul,  and  to  tbe  dreaded  King  Cbaka.  The  manners  and  habita  of  tbe  people 
are  described  with  apparent  fidelity,  our  security  for  which  consists  in  tbe  strong  marks 
of  ingenuousness  in  the  writer,  who  is  a  young  man,  a  nephew  of  the  vrell  known 
Mr.  S.  Solomon  of  St.  Helena. 

Schloss  Hainfield;  or,  a    Winter  in  Lower  Styria,    By  Captain  Basil  Hau«  B.N 

F.R.S.    Edinburgh,  1836.     CadeU. 

Captaiv  Basil  Hall  is  so  entertaining  a  writer,  that  we  always  take  up  a  work  of  his 
with  a  kind  of  prepossession.  Tbe  Schloss,  or  Castle,  of  Hainfield,  about  six  hours  from 
Grata,  was  the  scene  of  Capt.  Hall's  sojourn,  in  the  year  1834,  and  the  historical  and 
other  incidents  connected  therewith,  and  with  the  dowager  Countess  Purgstall,  make  up 
the  amusing  contents  of  this  volume,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  is  the  harbinger  of 
more. 

Jemingham;  or,  the  Inconsistent  Man,    Three  vols.    London,  1836.    Smitb,  Elder, 

and  Co. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  Shdley  and  ante-cstabliabment 
school ;  we  cannot  speak  much  in  praise  of  the  execution. 

Report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ports  of  New  Ruisia,  M6tdama,and  Wattachia^  made  to 
the  Russian  Government  in  1835.    Translated  from  the  original,  published  at  Odessa, 
by  T.  F.  TaiiBMxa.     London,  1836.    E.  Wilson. 
This  is  a  very  .valuable  report,  hy  M.  de  Hagemdster,  attached  to  tbe  Government 

of  New  Russia,"  to  Count  Woronsow,  of  a  personal  visit,  in  1834,  to  tbe  northern 

parts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  sea  of  Axoff,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Don.    Appended 

are  Tables  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

General  Statistics   of  the  British  Empire,     By  Jaicxs  McQunw,  Esq.    London, 

1836.  Pellowes. 
A  ooMFXiTDious  vlew  of  the  immense  property,  capital,  industry,  produce,  trade,  and 
resources  of  the  British  Empire.  The  facts  will  surprize  those  who  have  paid  but  a 
auperfictal  attention  to  tbe  subject.  They  are  extracted  generally  from  official  souroes, 
but  they  are  mostly  of  a  long  past  date.  The  section  devoted  to  the  East- Indies  gives 
imperfect  (not  to  say  erroneous)  details. 

Observa^ons  on  the  Curiosities  ^Nature*     By  the  Iste  Wiluam  Bo&t,  Esq.     Edited 
by  his  Nephew,  T.  Sstmour  Burt,  Esq.,  Bengal    Engineers.    London,    1836. 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
This  work  affords  a  fresh  proof  of  Mr.  Burt's  taste  and  talents. 

Wilson*s  Historical,  Traditionary,  and  Imaginatwe  Tides  of  the  Borders,    Edlnburgb, 
1836.     Sutherland. 
A  HIGHLY  amusing  work,  published  in  monthly  parts^mio^  I^^I^qIc 
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PindefCt  Pbrit  tmd.Borh*mn  *f  Great  BrUabu,  Part  I,  London,  1836.  Tilt. 
TttB  is  a  magniilnnt  work,  inteddad  to  give  correct  Tiewt  of  our  principal  Ports  ind 
Hvboursy  and  remarkable  places  and  objects  on  the  coast,  with  local  descriptions,  and 
a  history  of  eadi  port.  The  present  Part  contains  four  such  riews  (besides  the  Yignette 
ofiynesnouth  Priory  and  Lighthouse),  namely,  Tynemouih  Castle,  CuUercoats  (near 
TyDemootb),  Shields  Harbour^  and  Berwick  Bridge. 

Stm^UUC$  Coast  Scenery,    Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
This  work  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  publication  of  the  Tenth  Part.    It  contains 
forty  plates,  and  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  say,  that  it  is  a  work  which  will  do 
honour  to  the  state  of  English  art. 

^^riof  the  Hofy  Land,  Ana  Himor,  jv.,  iUudraUd  m  a  Series  of  Views  drawn  fritm 
Nature,  by  W.  H,  Barilett,  William  Purter,  ^c,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by 
John  CAana,  Esq.    London,  1836.     fisher  and  Son.    ParuLandll.    4to. 
Mcsaas.  Fisher,  with  an  enterprise  which  deserves  the  warmest  public  encourage- 
ment, have  sent  out  artisu  of  talent  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  to  uke  upon  the  spot 
drawings  for  a  series  of  views  to  illustrate  sacred  and  profane  history,  and  to  furnish 
seenrate  representations  of  those  countries  into  which  European  -commerce  is  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate.   The  two  Parts  we  have  seen  (each  containing  four  large  engrav- 
ings,  price  Ss.)  promise  that  the  work  will  fulfil  all  that  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
could  look  for. 

Tie  Skakspeare  GaOeryy  containing  the  Prineipal  Female  Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the 
Great  Poety  ic.  London,  18S6.  Tilt.  PartL 
Twos  object  of  this  work  is  to  embody  the  female  characters  of  Shakspeare;  and  if 
Mr.  Charies  Heath,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  proceeds  as  he  has 
beguD>  he  vrill  delight  the  loven  of  the  poet  as  well  as  of  the  arts.  Shakspeare  him. 
self  could  not  desire  to  see  his  ideal  creations  more  happily  represented  in  reality  of 
shq>e  and  expression  than  Mr.  Meadows  has  done  in  **  Viola  '*  and  **  Anne  Psge." 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Naval  Architecture  in  Great  Britain  ;  together  with  a 
popular  View  tf  the  Application  of  Science  to  Ship- Building.     By  Jakis  Caolpixij> 
BaAJOsv.    Cork,  1836.    London,  Boone. 
Ma.  BsAXisH  has  given  a  very  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  scientific  principles  of 

ship-building  in  this  little  pamphlet;  and  we  join  with  him  (and  we  believe  a  great 

oMny  more)  in  deeply  regretting  the  injudicious  reforms  which  have  been  made  in  our 

natiooal  ship-yards. 

The  Magazine  of  Health,    Conducted  by  a  Plractisiog  Physician.     London,  Tilt. 
A  USX7UL  addition  to  our  periodical  works ;  ably  conducted,  and  cheap. 


Collfgf^Kt^xumiitflftiom 

EAST-INDIA  COLLEGE,  HAILEYBURT. 
OsNXRAL  ExAMiiTATXOif,  May,  1836. 

On  Friday,  the  37th  of  May,  a  Depo-  studenU  being  previously  assembled)  the 

tation  of  the  Court  of  Dh^ectors  proceeded  foUovring  proceedings  took  place  :— 

to  the  East.India  College  at  Haileybury,  A  list  of  the  students  who  had  gained 

for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  medals,  prises,  and  other  honourable  dia- 

the  College  Council  as  to  the  result  of  the  tinctions,  was  read, 

geiml  examination  of  the  ^udents.  ^^  ^^j.  R.  Young  read  an  English 

The  Deputation,  upon  then-  amval  at  -g^^                              * 

proceeded  to  the  hall,  accompanied  by         The  medals  and  prises  were  then  pre. 
several  distinguished  visitor^  where  (the     seated  by  the  Chairman,  (Sir  James  Rivett 
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Carnac,  Bart,)  aoeording  to  the  foHowing 

report,  tis. 

Medais,  prizes,  and  other  Honourable  Dis- 

Unctions    of  Students   leaving    College, 

litttft  1839. 

Fourth  Term. 

Aleiander  Penrose  Forbes,  medal  in 
classics,  medal  in  mathematics,  medal  ki 
political  economy,  medal  in  law,  medal  in 
Sanscrit,  and  prize  in  Arabic. 

George  Berkeley  Seton  Karr,  prize  in 
Persian,  prize  in  Hindustani,  and  highly 
distingruisbed  in  other  departments. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  Ocbteriony,  Bart., 
was  highly  distinguished. 

MTiUiam  Young  passed  with  great 
credit. 

Third  Term. 

Edward  Peters,  prize  in  mathematics, 
prize  in  political  economy,  prize  in  San. 
sent,  prize  in  Persian,  prize  in  Arabic, 
and  highly  diatinguished  in  other  depart. 


George  Fergusson  Cockbum,  prize  in 
law,  pnze  in  Bengali,  and  prize  in  Hin. 
dustani. 

Robert  Bensley  Thomhill,  and  Henry 
Monntford  Reid,  were  highly  distio- 
guished. 

Second  Term. 

Cecil  Beadon,  prize  in  classics,  prize  in 
mathematics,  prize  in  law,  prize  in  Ben- 
gali, prize  in  Arabic,  second  prize  essay, 
and  highly  distinguished  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Archibald  Boberts  Young,  prtae  in  po- 
litical economy,  prize  in  Hindustani,  prize 
essay,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

Charies  Edward  Fraser  Tytler,  prize  in 
Persian,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

William  Fisher,  prize  in  Sancrit,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Hew  D.  H.  Fergusson  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Pfixes  and  other  Honourable  ZHstinetimu  of 
Students  remaining  in  College, 
Third  Term. 
William  Edwards,  prize  in  classics,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Arthur  St.  John  Richardson  was  highly 
distinguished. 

Second  Term. 
Henry  James  Turquand    was   highly 
dbtinguished. 

First  Term. 
William  Muir,  prize  in  classics,  prize  in 
law,  prize  in  Bengali,  and  with  great  ere- 
dit  in  other  departments. 

Alexander  Ross,  prise  in  Persian,  priae 
in  Hindustani,  prize  in  Arabic,  and  with 
great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Arthur  A.  Roberts,  prize  in  Sanscrit, 


aad  highly  distinguished  in  othar  depart- 
ments. 

Alexander  M.  Sutheriand,  prize  in  San- 
scrit, and  with  great  credit  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Coutta  T.  Arbttthoot,  pris*  io  i 


C.  B.  Thomhill,  Dawson  Mayne,  and 
George  EdmoDstone,  were  highly  diatin- 
guished. 

William  Wynyard,  Henry  Vaaaittait, 
R.  C.  Raikes,  and  Arthur  H.  Cocks 
passed  with  great  credit. 

Bank  of  Students  leaving  CoBeget  as  deter* 
ffined  btf  the  College  Ceuw^  tis. 

BXHOAL. 

First  Class. 
1.  Cecil  Beadon. 
S.  G.  F.  Cockbum. 
S«  R.  B.  Thorahill. 

4.  H.  M.  Beid. 

5.  H.  0.  H.  Fergusson. 

Second  Class. 

6.  Sir  C.  M.  Ochterlony,  Bart. 

7.  William  Young. 

(No  Third  Class.) 

MADftAS. 

First  Class. 
1.  Alexander  P.  Forbes. 
S.  E.  Peters. 
3.  William  Fisher. 
(No  Second  or  Third  Class.) 

Bombay. 
First  Class. 
1.  A.  R.  Young. 
S.  G.  B.  S.  Karr. 
3.  C.  E.  F.  Tytler. 
(No  Second  or  Third  Class.) 

It  was  then  announced,  that  the  certii- 
cates  of  the  College  Council  were  graated, 
not  only  with  reference  to  industry  and 
proficiency,  but  also  to  conduct;  and  that 
this  latter  consideration  had  always  the 
most  decided  effect  in  determining  tiie  order 
of  rank. 

It  was  alto  announced,  that  such  rank 
would  take  effect  only  in  the  crent  of  the 
students  proceeding  to  India  within  sir 
months  after  thev  are  so  ranked;  aad 
**  should  any  student  delay  so  to  proceed, 
he  shall  onlv  take  rank  amongst  dte  stu- 
denu  classed  at  the  last  examination  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  India,  and  shall 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  that  class  in  which 
rank  was  originally  assigned  to  him.** 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  stu* 
dents,  expressing  the  rery  great  gratifica- 
tion which  the  deputation  felt  at  the  Tcry 
farourable  result  of  the  examination,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  students;  Aod  the  bmhwii  o^ 
the  day  concluded.    ^<^  ^ 
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LAW. 
SanMMM  Court. — Novtmher  SS. 
In  ike  matter  of  Alexander  and  Co. — 
This  was  an  appeal  from  an  order  made 
by  the  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  io  India,  on  the  petition  of  A. 
Li  ogham.* 

Counsel  having  been  heard  and  the  case 
fully  argued  during  the  term,  the  court  this 
day  pronounced  its  decision.  There  being 
a  difference  on  the  hench,  the  judges  deli- 
Ttred  their  opinions  teriaiim. 

Sir  B.  Malldn  — This  is  an  appeal  from 
an  order  made  on  the  3d  of  January  last, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Grant,  in  the  In>olTent 
Court.  It  is,  necessarily,  with  some  hesi- 
tatioo,  that  I  come  to  a  conclusion,  especi. 
ally  on  a  question  principally  of  fact,  at 
variance  with  that  formed  by  the  judge 
who  heard  the  evidence  in  the  case ;  but, 
after  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  full 
communication  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
learned  judge  for  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained,  and  of  hearing  the  case  argued  with 
tlie  utmost  force  and  ability  in  support  of 
that  opinion,  I  cannot  fed  that  the  order 
ought  to  be  supported.  In  its  present 
abape,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
one  which  the  Insolvent  Court  had  power 
to  make;  and  I  cannot  collect  from  the 
evidence  any  state  of  facU  which  calls  for 
the  substitution  of  any  other. 

The  first  question  in  the  case  is,  whether 
the  order  made  was  one  which  the  Insol- 
vent Court  had  jurisdiction  to  make.  And 
this  must  turn  entirely  on  the  construction 
of  the  49ih  sec.  of  the  sut.,  9th  Geo.  4.  c. 
74,  for,  except  under  the  special  provisions 
of  that  act,  the  Court  could  have  no  such 
power.  ITie  order  originally  applied  for, 
or  rather  that  part  of  the  application  which 
was  in  substance  granted,  was  to  set  aside 
a  sale,  treated  as  actually  made,  on  the 
ground  of  negligence  or  fraud ;  the  order 
made  departed  in  form  from  that  applied 
for,  and  corresponds  with  that  made  in 
**eg'pttrte  Bennett,"  10  Ves.  J.  331.  But 
that  case  is  an  express  authority  to  show 
that  such  an  order  could  not  be  made, 
unless  by  consent,  by  the  I^rd  Chancellor 
fitting  in  bankruptcy ;  and  of  course  it 
could  not  be  made  by  the  Insolvent  Court 
here,  except  under  the  express  provisions  of 
tba  Insolvent  Act.  The  same  principle  is 
Ibrtber  recognised  by  the  other  cases  cited  in 
aigument  on  the  subject  The  application, 
at  fkr  as  this  portion  of  it  is  concerned, 
nsoUea  itself  completely  into  an  applica- 
tion to  set  aside  the  sale,  or  render  it 
•  See  voLxvU.  p.  79»  and  last  voL  p.  888. 


inoperative,  on  the  ground  of  legal  or 
actual  misconduct,  and  such  an  application, 
on  tlie  authority  of  •*  iZr  parte  Bennett," 
ought,  independently  of  the  special  pro- 
visions  of  the  Insolvent  Act  here,  to  be 
made  to  a  Court  of  Equity.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Insolvent  Act  does  not  give 
the  court  the  power  which  it  has  exercised. 
The  only  sections  which  materially  bear  on 
the  question  are  the  49th,  50t^i,  and  56lb. 
The  56th  is  only  so  far  important  on  this 
point,  that,  by  giving  other  relief  in  cases 
of  Improper  or  improvident  sales,  when 
any  actual  damage  lias  accrued,  it  makes 
it  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
to  attempt  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
other  sections  by  any  strained  construction. 
And  op  the  most  obvious  and  natural  con- 
struction both  of  the  49tli  and  50tb 
sections,  I  think  that  they  contemplate 
future  sales  only:  that  they  are  merely 
prospective  in  their  operation. 

The  power  of  this  court  is  not  merely  to 
confirm  or  dismiss  the  order  of  the  Insol- 
vent Court,  but  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
of  the  petition  and  of  the  proceedings 
petitioned  against,  and  '*to  make  such 
order  thereon  as  to  the  same  court  shall 
seem  meet  and  just.*'  Now,  the  original 
petition  was  not  merely  to  set  aside  the 
sale,  or  to  restrain  a  conveyance,  but  it 
prayed  that^  if  the  court  could  not  cancel 
the  sale,  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
examiner  of  the  court  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  the  factories  could  have  been  sold 
to  any,  and  what  greater,  advanuge,  had 
they  been  duly  advertised  for  sale,  and  ex- 
posed to  sale  by  public  auction,  or  that  the 
court  should  grant  such  other  order  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  might  require. 
The  Insolvent  Court,  therefore,  was  at 
liberty,  under  that  petition,  to  proceed 
under  the  56th  section  of  the  statute ;  and 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  war- 
rant such  a  proceeding,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  this  court  to  adopt  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
sUnces  of  the  case,  and  it  would  inde^  be 
material  to  do  so,  even  if  it  were  not 
required  for  the  actual  decision  of  the 
cause,  because  the  character  of  the  as- 
signees has  been  attacked,  and  they  are 
officers  whom  it  would  be  our  duty,  as  we 
have  the  pQwer,  immediately  to  remove,  if 
aome  of  tt^e  imputations  cast  on  them  were 
supported.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hurry, 
indeed,  as  far  as  personal  conduct  and  cha- 
racter  are  concerned,  be  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sale,  he  cannot  have  incurred  any  censure 
with  respect  to  it.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
implicated  with  Mr.  Burkioyoung  in  the 
charge  of  negligence,  in  not  advertising 
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and  looking  out  for  purchasers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1834 ;  but  any  such  negli- 
gence in  a  single  instance  can  furnish  no 
imputation  on  his  character,  though  it 
might  render  him  liable  to  make  good  any 
loss  sustained  by  reason  of  it.  With 
respect  to  such  negligence,  however,  I 
think  that  no  charge  can  be  supported; 
that  the  disputes  existing  between  tlie 
Bank  of  Bengal  and  the  assignees,  and 
the  proceedings  pending  in  the  court,  with 
respect  to  the  general  principle  on  whidi 
the  mortgaged  property  was  to  be  disposed 
of,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the 
assignees  in  not  incurring  any  expense  by 
adTertisements,  and  in  waiting  to  see  the 
result  of  the  controversy.  And  if  so,  there 
can  be  no  remedy  on  that  account  under 
the  56th  section,  which  only  makes  tbem 
liable  in  cases  where  there  is  both  injury 
and  fault.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed, 
that  the  assignees  ought  to  have  accepted 
the  offer  of  Rs.  70,000  made  in  January 
for  the  three  factories  constituting  the 
Moisurah  concern,  notwithstanding  the 
pending  disputes,  which  had  reference  to 
the  general  management  of  the  estates,  but 
would  not  have  affected  a  single  trans- 
action of  this  kind.  I  am  far  from  being 
convinced  that,  even  on  this  single  point, 
the  conduct  of  the  assignees  was  censur. 
able;  but  on  this,  at  all  events,  no  claim 
of  remedy  can  be  supported,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  show  injury,  nothing  to  raise 
any  presumption  that  the  assignees,  who 
still  retain  the  Moisurah  and  Gungadhur. 
pore  factories  in  their  own  hands,  and  who 
have  sold  Neesch  under  pore  for  the  full 
value  at  which  they  estimated  it  in  making 
the  aggregate  value  of  Rs.  70,000  for  the 
whole,  have  subjected  the  estate  to  any  loss 
by  not  complying  with  that  offer. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
entirely  into  tliat  which  has  always  been 
treated  as  the  main  question  in  the  case, 
the  character  of  the  transaction  of  the 
25th  of  August ;  and  it  becomes  necessary 
for  me,  as  there  is  some  variation  in  the 
evidence  on  that  subject,  to  state  distinctly 
the  view  which  I  entertain  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  I  need  not  for  this  purpose  enter 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  evidence ;  but 
may  state  shortly  the  conclusions  of  fact 
which  I  collect  from  it :  the  inferences  of 
law  resulting  from  tbem  are  plain  and 
simple  when  the  facU  are  once  ascer- 
tained. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  long  before  the 
dale  of  this  transaction,  the  factories  bad 
been  valued  by  persons  very  competent  to 
the  office,  who  raised  a  former  valuation 
of  the  three  factories  at  Rs.  60,000  to  the 
sum  of  Rs.  70,000,  and  who  in  that  en- 
hanced value  rated  Neesch underpore  at 
Rs.  15,000,  and  no  more.  On  this  value, 
tion,  Saupin  was  then  willing  to  purchase 
Neeschunderpore,  and  the  assignees  to 
sell ;  but  the  Bank  refused  their  consent. 


that  the  price  was  inadequate.  I  do  not 
see,  however,  why  the  opiaion  of  the  Bank 
is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive,  and  that  of 
the  valuers  rejected :  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Bank  may  have  rested,  as  it  is  alleged 
that  it  did,  chiefly  on  a  teniporary  ffuctua. 
tion  in  the  value  of  indigo,  and  it  seemi 
at  all  evenu  to  have  been  so  far  renounced 
shortly  afterwards,  that  in  Jamiary  they 
were  willing  to  accept  for  the  three  he- 
tone*  that  sum  of  Rs.  70,000,  of  which, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  •ssigDec% 
the  fair  proportion  of  Neeschunderpofe 
was  only  Rs.  15,000.  I  see  nothing,  there- 
fore, in  this  transaction  to  hinder  the 
assignees  from  fairly  considering  this  a 
reasonable  price  for  Neeschunderpore,  even 
at  that  time. 

At  the  period  of  the  actual  sale,  bow. 
ever,  the  circumstances  were  considerably 
altered.  The  lease,  or  ixttrOf  had  expired, 
and  a  considerable  advance  was  demanded 
for  the  renewal.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  ixara  require  careful 
consideration,  because  a  great  deal  of 
erroneous  argument  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  founded  on  them,  on  each  side.  On 
the  one  side,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  the 
advance  required  was  equivalent  to  an 
addition  to  the  price,  so  that  the  sale  for 
Rs.  15,000,  and  the  transferring  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  advance  from  the 
assignees  to  Saupin,  was  a  transaction  as  be- 
neficial to  the  estate  as  a  sale  for  Rs.  25,000 
would  have  been,  if  the  assignees  still 
had  to  secure  the  izara  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the 
advance  for  the  ixara  being  a  mere  loan, 
to  be  deducted  out  of  the  rent,  and  bear- 
ing interest,  was  no  prejudice  at  all  to  the 
estate,  and  deserves  no  consideration  what- 
ever, except  as  to  the  minor  exactions  of 
the  salammie  fees,  and  the  small  addiuonal 
sums  finally  advanced  on  less  favourable 
terms  than  the  principal  sum  of  8,000  Rs. 
The  truth,  as  in  most  cases,  lies  between 
the  two  extreme  statements.  The  advance 
required  undoubtedly  cannot  be  treated  as 
any  material  enhancement  of  the  price,  or 
diminution  of  the  valiie,  of  the  lands.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aasignees  appear  to  me 
to  have  formed  a  just  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  for  them,  situated  as 
they  were,  to  make  such  an  advance,  and 
that  probably  the  court  would  not  sanction 
it.  Their  duty  is  to  sell,  with  all  reason- 
able expedition — to  sell,  unless  there  is 
good  cause  for  delay ;  and  I  cannot  think 
it  would  have  been  desirable  for  them  to 
encumber  themselves  with  a  transaction  of 
advance,  from  which  the  estate,  whether  it 
continued  in  their  own  hands,  or  was  traow 
fcrred  by  them  to  others,  could  not  be 
completely  extricated  in  less  than  three 
years.  .  It  is  also  material  to  observe  that 
the  bargain  for  the  ixara  was  not  com- 
pleted :  in  fact,  it  was  not  finally  oondoded 
exactly  on  the  terms  then  cxpecwL     And 
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almoat  entirely  depended  on  the  obtaining 
the  iMora,  Under  these  drcumttancet,  if 
tbe  iinignrec  could  mII  the  factory,  tbey 
cast  ibe  risk  of  fiulure  in  obtaining  tbe 
iaoni  on  tbe  purchaser,  and  tbey  delivered 
tbem^elret  from  tbe  necessity  of  making 
adTanceSy  undesirable  in  their  situation, 
Cfaough,  perhaps,  immaterial  to  more  inde- 
pendent speculators.  The  value  of  the  fac- 
tory might  not  be  seriously  affected  by  these 
considerations;  but  they  would  furnish 
good  reason  why  the  assignees  should  be 
peculiarly  ready  to  accept  any  thing  which 
they  conudered  as  a  fair  offer.  They 
would  furnish  some  reason  also  for  a  pri^ 
cnirsale;  for,  on  tbe  announcement  of  a 
public  one,  any  speculator  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  hare  been  induced  to 
secure  the  izara  on  unreasonable  terms,  in 
the  confidence  that  he  would  have  the 
noeans  of  finally  reimbursing  himself  the 
sum  lent  to  tbe  semindar  by  stopping  it 
oat  of  the  rents ;  so  that  tiie  magnitude  of 
the  advance  would  produce  temporary  in- 
convenience only,  and  not  final  loss,  and 
in  the  expectation  that  tlie  Necscbunder- 
pore  factory  would  fall  into  bis  bands  at  a 
▼ery  low  price,  when  he  had  secured  the 
only  means  of  rendering  it  valuable  to  a 
purchaser. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Bur  kin- 
young  proposed  to  Mr.  Satipin  that  be 
should  renew  his  former  offer,  and  become 
the  purchaser  at  the  valuation  price  of 
Ha.  15,000.  This  offer  Mr.  Saupin  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  divide  his  purchase,  and  with  a 
stipulation  for  liberty  to  consult  Mr. 
Bogers,  by  whom  he  expected  to  be  sup. 
plied  with  tl»e  means  of  completing  it.  Mr. 
Rogers  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
bargain  was  made.  The  bargain,  how- 
ever, is  lought  to  be  impeached  on  three 
grounds  :—tliat  Saupin  was  an  agent  for 
aale,  and  not  a  buyer,  and  that  a  purchase 
by  Rogers  for  him,  he  being  such  agent, 
was  fraudulent  and  void  in  law  :  that  the 
purchase  was  actually  fraudulent  on  Sau- 
pin*8  part,  from  suppression  of  knowledge 
which  lie  possessed  as  to  the  likelihood  tlutt 
other  parties  would  purchase :  and  that 
there  was  great  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  aasignees  in  concluding  a  tale  without 
making  further  inquiries.  It  is  further 
said,  that  loss  has  accrued  in  consequence 
of  that  negligence,  for  that  Messrs.  Gregg 
and  Donaldson  were  willing  to  give 
Rs.  20,000  for  the  factories  at  that  time ; 
that  they  even  offered  Rs.  22,000  to  Saupin 
shortly  afterwards  ;  and  that  at  all  events 
there  was  great  neglect  at  the  very  time  of 
tbe  sale,  for  that  the  assignees  knew  that 
Mr.  Storm  would  have  purchased  Autpara  at 
an  advance  on  the  price  for  which  Mr. 
Bell  was  to  have  it. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  agency, 
I  Iwfe  alTMdy  intimatad  my  opinion  that 
iba  tratwarfion  was  one  bttwaen  Burkin- 


Toung  and  Saupin,  and  a  purchase  by  the 
latter.  If  so,  tbe  objection,  as  to  the 
agency,  fiills  to  the  ground.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, some  confusion  in  the  evidence, 
arising  both  out  of  various  statements  as  to 
what  passed  at  the  time,  and  out  of  some 
expressions  contained  in  tbe  subsequent 
letters.  If  those  only  are  to  be  dwelt  on, 
the  transaction  looks  like  an  agency  for 
sale;  but  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burkin- 
young  and  of  Mr.  Saupin  is  distinct  that 
it  was  a  bargain  made  with  Saupin  for  a 
sale  either  directly  to  him,  or  directly  from 
the  assignees  to  Rogers  for  Saupin'^  bene- 
fit. In  either  case,  it  is  substantially  a 
dealing  with  Saupin  as  the  purchaser,  aud 
if  so,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  convey- 
ance was  to  be  made  directly  to  him,  or, 
for  any  reason  unexplained  to  us,  but  un. 
derstood  among  the  parties,  to  Rogers,  for 
his  benefit.  One  fact  seems  to  me  con- 
clusively to  shew  that  this  was  the  real 
understanding  of  the  transaction :  I  mean 
the  circumstance,  that  tbe  sale  was  a  mere 
renewal  of  a.  former  negotiation,  in  which 
it  is  not  even  suggested  that  Saupin  was 
not  dealing  completely  and  directly  for 
himself;  though  at  that  time,  also,  Rogers 
was  expected  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  fulfilling  hb  contract.  If  it  were 
so, — if  tbe  sale  were  notoriously  for  Sau- 
pin's  benefit,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  void  on 
any  ground  of  agency ;  if  it  were,  all  sales 
would  be  void  in  which  the  bargain  was 
made  by  a  person  who  preferred  having 
his  conveyances  made  to  a  trustee  for  him, 
and  himself  arranged  with  the  trustee  that 
he  should  become  so. 

It  is  true,  tlist  tliere  are  expressions  in 
Mr.  Alexander*s  letters  (hardly  in  his  evi- 
dence,  for,  while  he  speaks  of  considering 
Rogers  as  the  purchaser,  he  speaks  also  of 
considering  the  bargain  as  concluded  with 
Saupin,  and  clearly  under  circumstances 
which,  if  they  made  Saupin  an  agent  at  all, 
made  him  the  agent  for  Rogers  as  the 
purchaser,  not  for  the  assignees  as  the 
sellers,  a  relation  of  which  the  legal  conse- 
quences would  be  widely  different),  which 
seem  rather  to  represent  Saupin  as  the 
agent  for  sale  of  the  assignees.  Thus  he 
talks  of  the  ^*  power  of  selling  being  given 
to  Saupin,  and  that  he  has  secured  pur. 
chasers"  T Alexander's  letter  to  Storm, 
August  26)  ;  and  generally  in  his  corres- 
pondence uses  similar  phrases.  And  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Burkinyoung  himself 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  satisfied  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  that  be  was  willing  to  take  the 
factory  at  the  price  stipulated,  and  that  he 
thought  it  likely  (though  there  is  some 
confusion  on  this  subject),  that  Mr.  Storm 
would  be  in  time  with  his  amended  offer. 
It  is  always  perplexing  and  unfortunate 
when  facts  are  at  all  loosely  dealt  with,  or 
carelessly  stated ;  I  cannot,  however,  see 
in  these  circumstances,  especially  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  rather  com- 
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plicated  and  confused  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, any  thing  to  make  me  discredit  the 
positive  assertion  of  Burkinyoung  and  Sau- 
pin,  that  they  considered  their  dealing  as 
a  bargain  made ;  and  the  question  of  fact 
is,  v»hat  was  their  understanding?  Mr. 
Alexander*s  is  only  material  as  evi. 
dence,  even  if  it  differed  more  substantially 
from  their  statement  than  I  think  It  does. 
Even  the  intimation  to  Storm,  assuming  it, 
too,  to  be  correctly  represented,  might 
almost  as  well  correspond  to  a  belief  that 
he  would  be  in  time  to  get  his  offer  ac- 
cepted by  Sdupin,  as  that  the  assignees 
still  had  the  power  of  interfering.  On  the 
whole,  th^efore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
transaction  is  not  void  on  any  ground  con- 
nected with  Saupin*s  agency  for  sale : ' 
that  the  fact  is  not  made  out  in  proof.  It 
is  tiot  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  any 
questions  of  law  arising  on  it. 

The  nett  objection  is,  that  fraud  was 
actually  practised  by  Saupin,  and  that  a 
sale  to  him,  obtained  by  his  fraud,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  stand.  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  Insolvent  Court  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  power  of  interfering  with  a 
sale  actually  made  to  a  stranger.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  Mr. 
Saupio*8  conduct,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
him,  unconnectedly  with  the  assignees, 
with  any  impuution  of  fraud :  and  ii 
would  be  impro(>er,  if  unnecessary,  as  be 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
own  -case  in  answer  to  any  such  charge. 
Without  pretending  to  say  whether  there 
are  not  circumstances  which  it  would  be 
desirable,  in  another  proceeding,  that  Mr. 
Saupin  should  account  for,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  are  none  which  might  not  tery 
well  admit  of  explanation.  But,  at  all 
events,  if  Mr.  Saupin  was  not  the  agerit of 
the  assignees  in  this  matter,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  respdnsible  for  any 
frauds  committed  by  him,  unless  it  were 
by  reason  of  their  own  negligence  that  such 
frauds  were  successful. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  last  ques- 
tion  of  negligence,  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed  my  opinion,  that  the  assignees  were 
fully  justified,  under  the  circumsUnces, 
in  making  a  private  and  sudden  sale,  if 
they  could  obtain  a  fair  price  for  the  pro. 
perty ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  id 
the  evidence  to  shew  that  they  bad  any 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pHce  of 
Rs.  15,000.  It  was  the  price  at  which 
their  valuers  had  appraised  it ;  it  was  the 
price,  as  far  as  they  could  uridersund  at  the 
time,  at  which  Gregg  and  DonaldsoA 
estimated  it.  It  b  true,  that  those  j^eh- 
tlemen  had  made  ah  offer  of  Rs.  2b,000 
for  the  factory  to  the  Bank ;  but  that  is 
distinctly  shewn  never  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  assignees,  nor  was  it 
likely  that  itsbould,as  the  Bank  at  that  time 
would  not  consent  to  a  sate,  excej^t  of  the 
whole  Moisurah  concern.    The  dffer  of 


Rs.  70,000  was  communicated,  but  tliatf 
aggregate  corresponded  with  their  own  vs- 
luation,  and  in  considering  it  the  aasigncct 
would,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  por- 
tions would  be  estimated  as  they  had  esti- 
mated them ;  for  no  explanation  was  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  Donaldson  and 
Oregg  computed  their  value.  £vea  if 
the  letter  of  the  15ih  January  froin  Oregg 
and  Donaldson  ever  reached  the  assignees, 
of  which  there  is  no  proof  Bi  all,  but  a  de- 
nial, it  would  have  conveyed  no  farther 
information ;  for  it  communicated  the  oflcr 
of  the  Rs.  70,000  only ;  and  altliougfa  it 
ref^  to  Saupin*s  o&kr  of  Rs.  15,000,  and 
the  refusal  of  it  by  the  Bank,  on  the  groitod 
that  the  price  was  too  small,  and  ought  to 
be  raised  to  Rs.  20,000,  it  does  not  give 
any  intimation  that  the  parties  had  ever 
proposed  to  give  Rs.  S0,000,  or  even  that 
they  thought  it  a  fair  value ;  unless,  in- 
deed, this  is  to  be  concluded  by  a  specu- 
lative inference  fh)m  the  words,  tliar,  in 
making  the  price  Rs.  70,000,  tbe  Bank 
had  added  *'  in  the  same  ratio**  to  the  other 
two  divisions.  But  it  is  not  merely  that 
the  assignees  had  no  reason  to  think  the 
price  of  Rs.  15,000  inadequate;  tber«  is. 
In  fact,  no  evidence  that  it  really  vraa  ao. 
There  are  offers,  undoubtedly,  of  higher 
prices ;  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  temporary  opinion  of  the  Bank,  tbera  Is 
nothing  to  shew  a  higher  estimate  of  valoe. 
Gregg  distinctly  declares,  and  so  does 
Storm,  that  th6y  offVM  above  tbe  value; 
that  there  were  local  and  personal  drcanA. 
stances  which  made  them  willing  to  git« 
more  than  it  was  worth.  If  the  assiffnces 
knew  this,  they  ought  to  have  used  tlw 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  estat*  $ 
hut  as  they  did  not,  it  seems  impossible  to 
hold  them  ctilpable  ^d  if  not  culpable 
they  are  net  respoosable)  for  selling  tba 
esute  bond  fide  for  as  mncb  as  it  was  really 
and  generally  worth. 

This  brings  me  to  the  only  remaining 
part  of  the  case — the  question  whether 
Burkinyoung  was  not  guilty  of  negligence 
in  not  communicating  to  Saupin  tbe  offer 
of  Storm  to  advance  on  the  price  to  be 
given  by  Bell.  I  have  fblt  more  doubted 
uiis  part  of  the  case  than  on  any  other; 
and  perhaps,  in  this  particular,  there  was 
some  little  want  of  that  diligence  which  is 
due  firom  the  assignee  of  an  insolvent 
estate,  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  fbr  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  creditors.  Still  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  no  order  can  b^  made  on  tbil 
ground.  If  I  ath  rij^t  in  thinking  tb*t 
Uiere  Wis  A  sale  to  Saupin,  he,  and  not 
the  assigned,  Would  haVe  had  tbe  bendH 
of  Stbrm*s  advance ;  for  ft  is  dear,  thii 
the  sale  tb  hiiii  wis  of  the  whdie  property. 
Or,  ^y^A  if  this  weft  otfaerv^te,  be  bai  al 
all  evenu  so  far  the  dispdaitiob  oT  A»b> 
para,  that  the  assSj^eesfcbiild  not  rMlb  to 
earthy  Into  eff<kt  tbk  Mte  to  BUI  dnftttbk 
could  do  to  hintteir.    AMU  %m 
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to  B»1I  eves  befert  tb«  nie  to  bloMelf ; 
baring  folly  cootracted  with  bim  to  allow 
bin  to  have  Autpara  at  Rs.  5,000,  if  ba 
himaelf  obtained  tb«  wliole  Neetcbunder- 
pott  eoffcern  at  Rs.  15,000.  On  botb 
grounda,  tberefore,  if  Storm's  offer  liad 
been  cofnnunicated  to  bim,  tbe  ettale 
would  not  bare  been  benefited  ;  and  tlius, 
€99n  if  ffaere  were  some  slight  neglect  in 
rtiia  one  particular,  there  has  been  no  loss 
m  conaequence  of  it;  and  no  remedy, 
ibefclbre,  is  rv(|uired. 

It  follows  that  tbe  order  obtained  tmist, 
in  my  opinion,  ba  disebarged ;  and  with 
whatever  regret  I  may  come  to  such  a 
eooclosion  in  a  case  of  suflBdant  difficulty 
to  bare  produced  conflicting  dedsioos,  and 
atill  to  divide  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  court,  it 
*ero8  to  ma  that  it  aught  to  be  discharged 
#itfa  costs.     If  it  is  sought  to  be  supported 

00  tba  ground  that  the  original  order  was 
correct,  the  majority  of  tbe  court  being  of 
opinion  that  such  an  application  was  made 
to  an  incompetent  jurisdiction,  the  order 
would  be  discharged  with  costs,  of  course: 
and  tbe  same  results  would  seem  to  me  to 
follow  on  the  other  part  of  the  case  also. 
Tbe  application  proceeds  entirifly  on  the 
imputation  of  grave  charges  of  fraud  and 
misconduct;  and  i  P<^ty  ^bo  prefers 
iucfa,  not  merely  without  being  able  com- 
pletely to  prove  their  truth,  but  when  they 
are  in  point  of  fact  unfounded,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  in  the  present  case,  must 
in  my  opinion  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  his  rawness.  It  would  obviously  be 
impossible,  with  tbe  view  which  I  enter- 
tain of  tiie  case,  to  allow  the  assignees  to 
beat*  peraonally  tbe  expense  of  defending 
themselves  against  unfounded  charges; 
and  it  ceHainly  would  not  be  a  proper 
result  of  a  proceeding,  brought  ostensibly 
for  tbe  beikefit  of  tbe  estate,  that  the  estate 
ihould  be  prejudiced,  by  having  to  bear 
Uie  costs  of  opposing  an  application  which 
ougbt  not,  if  my  view  of  the  fkcts  b  cor- 
rect, ever  to  have  been  made. 

Sir  J.  P,  Grant  maintained  his  former 
opinion  (as  usual)  at  enormous  length. 
In  conclusion,  the  learned  judge  expressed 
hiimself  at  follows  : — 

There  are  three  things,  however,  which 

1  Am  desirous  of  adverting  to,  mentioned 
in  tile  petition  ot  appeal. 

I .  That  the  assignees,  or  rather  Mr. 
Bm^cinyoong,  the  only  assignee  at  the  time 
capable  of  acting,  acted  6ftidJUf,  tod  with 
itk  best  intentions. 

It  vrill  be  recollected  that  in  my  fdrmer 
judgtnent  I  stated  that  sales  in  such  cir- 
cvmslaiices  might  be  invalid,  either  in 
reapctot  of  the  relation  the  purchaser  stood 
in  to  the  seller,  or  upon  the  ground  of 
ftmod,  and  that  the  whole  of  my  argument 
pnweeded  upon  tbe  first  consideration 
Obly.  I  did  not,  ikordo  I  no#,  impute  to 
titt  gentleman.  Whom  I  beKeve  fhraa  wliat 
f  IMk  haird  or  Mte  to  b*  *  vert  ffspecta* 


ble  peraon,  any  fVaudulent  or  iraftdr  inttn- 
tion.  I  did,  and  I  do,  impute  to  bia  a 
negligence  and  want  of  due  oooaideration 
in  makiniE  the  sale  of  these  factories,  which 
has  brought  loss  upon  tbe  estate.  Nor  can 
I  see  that  I  was  #rong  in  saying  that  that, 
#bich  it  is  now  alleged  was  donef  was  a 
different  thing  from  that  which  from  tbo 
terms  in  which  the  transaction  wis  con. 
eluded  was  to  appear  to  have  been  dona. 
That  this  was  meant,  and  fraudulently,  by 
tbe  assignee  I  did  not  say,  nor  do  I  believe, 

9.  That  tbe  order,  after  being  passed, 
waa  altered  upon  the  petition  of  one  of 
tiia  parties  which  it  ought  not  to  have 
been,  lliis  was  not  so;  a  verbal  inti- 
mation of  tbe  judgment  was  given  from 
tbe  bench.  From  notes  ot  this  tbe  clerk 
drew  up  the  draft  of  an  order,  and  fur- 
nished a  copy  to  the  parties,  on  which  they 
might  have  submitted  observations  on 
poinu  within  the  general  scope  of  the 
judgment,  and,  if  they  chose,  through  tba 
clerk.  I  believe  one  of  the  parties  did  so  $ 
I  am  informed  by  way  of  petition.  But 
there  was  no  order,  and  no  terms  of  any 
order  settled  or  authorised  by  me ;  but  they 
are  appealed  from. 

S.  It  was  said,  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion, that  the  judgment  contains  orders 
which  the  appellants  bad  no  means  to  eiu 
force;  that  tbe  parties  concerned  are  sabject 
to  another  jurisdiction,  before  whom  tba 
ippellania  may  be  unable  to  succeed  in 
recovering  possession  of  tbe  estate.  But  I, 
Ibr  one>  csnnot  listen  to  a  suggestion  thai 
tbe  Jurisdiction  will  not  enfbrce  justice  and 
right,  and  will  not  take  the  same  view  of 
justice  atid  right  nith  this  court ;  I  enter- 
tain no  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  if  I  did 
it  would  not  relieve  me  from  the  necessity 
of  deciding  in  the  case  before  me  acconl- 
ing  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  law  of  th« 
court  in  which  I  sit,  whether  of  common 
law,  or  equity,  or  of  insolvency. 

Tbe  Chief /utHee.—l  regret  that  there 
should  be  a  diflTerence  of  opinion  on  tha 
bench,  but  after  the  best  consideration  I 
can  give  to  this  case,  and  after  listening  to 
the  able  argument  of  tbe  Advocate-Gen*^ 
ral,  and  reading  the  judgment  of  tbe 
learned  judge,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  order 
which  he  has  made. 

The  first  question  fki  this  case  Is,  whether 
the  Insolvent  Court,  under  the  49th  sect,  of 
tbe  9th  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  baa  the  power  to 
delay  and  postpone  a  sale,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  creditor,  where  the  assignees  bavo 
entered  into  a  contmct  to  sell,  and  bava 
received  a  moiety  of  the  purcbaae-money^ 
on  the  ground  of  tbe  contract  being  v<^ 
for  fraud,  or  that  tbe  price  agreed  oil  vraa 
inadequate  to  the  value  of  tbe  property  t 
tbe  purchaser,  it  should  alao  be  observed, 
not  being  any  party  to  tbe  proceeding  in 
the  Insolvent  Court,  or  shown  to  ba  subisci 
to  its  jurisdiction.  If  tba  court  has  not 
*it  power,  then,  in  no  view  of  tbe  facu  of 
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the  present  case,  can  this  order  be  supported. 
I  am  clearly  of  opinioo  that  the  49tb  sec 
tion  does  not  confer  this  power  on  the  In. 
solvent  Court,  and  that  where  an  actual 
sale  has  taken  place,  with  whatever  circunu 
stances  its  validity  may  be  effected,  such 
circumstances  cannot  be  a  ground  for  that 
court  making  any  order  under  this  clause 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  if  the 
creditors  desire  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  sale,  they  must  do  so  in  some  court 
that  has  the  power  to  try  that  question.  It 
has  been  contended  at  thetwr,  that  this 
court  has  a  power  analogous  to  that  exer- 
cised by  the  Chancellor  when  sitting  in 
bankruptcy,  and  that  the  Chancellor  would, 
in  a  case  of  fraud  or  negligence  in  a  sale 
by  an  assignee,  on  petition,  declare  such 
sale  to  be  void.  *<  Exparte  Bennett,**  10 
Ves.  Jun.  has  been  cited  as  an  authority  to 
support  this  position ;  but  when  the  case 
is  examined  it  will  be  found  to  have  ex- 
pressly decided  that  in  bankrupcy  the  Chan- 
cellor  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  order 
which  he  did  make  in  that  case  for  a  resale 
was  only  because  the  purchaser  appeared 
and  consented  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Chancellor,  who  even  then  doubted 
whether  he  should  accept  the  offer  of  the 
parties.  The  fact,  however,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Sugden  in  his  book  of  Vendors  and 
Purchaseiv,  is  that  tlie  Chancellor  has  never 
exercised  this  jurisdiction  with  the  express 
decision  of  Lord  Eldon,  is  in  my  mind 
ample  authority  to  show  that  the  Chancellor 
in  bankruptcy  has  no  such  jurisdiction.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  bankruptcy  the 
Chancellor  rarely  interferes,  even  to  post- 
pone or  delay  a  sale,  and  in  *"* Exparte  Mont- 
gomery,*' 1  Glyn  and  Jameson's  Rep.,  the 
Chancellor  said,  the  court  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere to  stay  the  sale,  because  the  assig. 
nees  act  at  their  own  risk  and  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  and  they  and  not  the 
court  are  to  be  judges  of  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  the  sale.  The  question 
therefore  reverts  to  the  construction  that  is 
to  be  put  on  this  49th  clause,  and  that,  I 
am  satisfied,  applies  only  to  delaying  and 
postponing  of  sales  about  to  take  place. 
What  I  have  already  stated  is  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  present  order,  but  the  vali- 
dity  of  that  order  is  not  the  only  matter 
before  the  court ;  th^  4th  section  of  the 
Insolvent  Act,  which  allows  an  appeal,  di- 
racto  that  this  court  shall  inquire  into  all 
the  matters  of  the  petition  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  evidence,  and  make  such 
order  as  to  them  may  seem  meet  and  just. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider  whether 
the  prooc«dings  and  evidence  before  us 
would  justify  our  making  an  order  under 
the  56th  section  of  the  Act ;  and  indepen. 
dent  of  this  duty  which  the  Act  imposea 
upon  us,  I  think,  as  the  character  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
officers  of  the  Insolvent  Court  has  been 
attacked,  and  to  whom  conduct  has  been 


imputed  that  would,  in  my  opinioo,  if  aob- 
stintiated,  make  it  incumbent  upon  ua  to 
remove  them  from  their  office,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  of  the  case  should  be 
looked  into,  to  see  if  these  charges  rest 
upon  any  foundation.  I  am  prepared  to 
go  into  the  fiurts,  but  I  think  it  unneces- 
sary as  they  have  been  entered  into  so 
fully  by  Mr.  Jusu'ce  Malkin ;  and  I  so 
entirely  agree  with  him  in  the  view  be  has 
taken  of  them  and  in  the  conclusions  he 
has  drawn,  that  it  would  be  but  a  needless 
repetition  if  I  were  to  go  over  the  same 
ground.  One  or  two  matters,  however,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  notice.  The  impu- 
tatioo  of  fraud,  or,  as  it  has  been  temiad, 
legal  fraud,  has  been  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  transaction  in  which  it  is  all^^  that 
Saupin  was  held  out  to  the  world  as  the 
agent  of  the  assignees,  and  as  employed  in 
that  capacity  to  act  for  them,  and  conse- 
quently, if  a  purchaser  himself,  the  sale 
would  be  vitiated  on  the  common  princi- 
ple, which  is  so  well  established,  that  it  re- 
quires no  authority  to  be  cited  in  aupport 
of  it,  that  an  agent  employed  by  a  vendor 
to  sell  cannot  become  a  purchaser  himself. 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  in  this  sale  Mr. 
Hurry  is  in  no  way  implicated;  he  waa  ab- 
sent and  ill  at  the  time.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Alexander's  evidence,  that  he  supposed 
Rogers  and  Bell  to  be  purchasers,  and  was 
not  aware,  for  some  time  afbr  the  sale, 
tliat  Rogers  purchased  for  Saupin ;  and  the 
letters  which  were  subsequently  written  by 
him,  and,  as  he  states,  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Burkinyoung,  might  induce  tlioae  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  facts  to  draw  the 
same  conclusion.  This  inaccuracy  and 
looseness  of  expressions,  in  the  letters,  were 
probably  sanctioned  by  Buikinyoung  from 
the  understanding  that  existed  as  to  Rogera 
advancing  the  money  for  Saupin.  But 
where  is  &e  fraud  ?  and  what  could  be  the 
motive  or  inducement  to  Mr.  BurkinyouBg 
for  any  concealment  or  contrivance  ?  li 
is  indisputable  on  the  evidence,  and  nol 
disputed  on  either  side,  that  Saupin  bought, 
and  Burkinyoung  sold,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  Rogers,  as  the  agent  of  Saupin, 
was  to  advance  the  money  for  Neesehuo. 
derpore,  and  that  Bell  was  to  purchase 
Autpara.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  renewal 
of  an  offer  that  bad  been  made  by  Saupin 
in  September  1833.  How  then  can-  Sau- 
pin be  considered  as  an  agent,  and  bow 
can  the  principle,  upon  which  all  the  cases 
of  purchase  by  agent  are  founded,  applj 
here? 

But  besides  the  ground  of  fraud,  upon 
which  I  have  observed,  the  conduct  of  the 
assignees  is  complained  of  aa  culpably 
negligent^  in  allowing  of  a  private  sale 
wiUiout  having  duly  advertised  the  pf»> 
party,  and  in  Mlliog  one  of  the  diviaiona 
of  the  Neeachnnderpore  ftctoiy  for  a  lew 
sum  than  they  could,  with  \  _ 
and  enquifyy  have  ohiaiaed^lpr  It* 
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qoMtioiM  iMiye  been  to  fully  contider«d  bj 
Mr.  Jutdcc  Malkio,  Umt  I  shall  not  enter 
apon  tbem  at  length ;  but,  as  to  adrertis- 
ing,  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  October 
prwediag,  when  they  were  repeatedly  ad- 
vertised, all  persons  possessing  factories  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  any  way  likely 
to  become  purchasers,  must  have  been 
•ware  that  they  were  for  sale,  and  the  dis- 
pQtea between  the  Bank  and  assignees  fully 
■ecount  for  their  not  Incurring  an  useless 
eipenae,  when  there  was  little  probability 
that  th^  could  effect  a  satisfactory  sale. 
Tbia  would  account  for  their  not  advertis- 
ing b«ffbre  the  order  of  S6th  of  July  was 
obuioed.  But  K  is  alleged  that  they 
rafueed  in  January  an  oWet  of  Rs.  70,000 
Ibr  the  whole  of  the  Neeschunderpore  con- 
cern, and  that  neglecting  to  advertise  aAer 
the  order  of  96th  of  July  was  obtained, 
they  consented  to  a  private  sale  of  a  portion 
of  this  concern  at  a  less  price  than  could 
have  been  obtained.  The  rejection  of  the 
offer  of  the  Rs.  70,000  is  accounted  for 
by  the  pending  disputes  between  the  Bank. 
Mr.  Udny  did  not  communicate  to  the 
assignees  the  offer  of  Donaldson  and  Gregg 
ontil  the  18th  of  January ;  the  order  of  the 
Insolvent  Court  was  obtained  on  the  1st 
of  February,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Udny's 
eoomaunication,  the  assignees  were  aware 
of  the  intention  of  the  Bank  to  apply  to  the 
court.  As  to  the  offer  of  Rs.  20,000  by 
Donaldson  and  Gregg  for  the  Neeschun- 
derpore concern  on  the  )28th  of  December 
I8S4,  and  which  the  Bank  rejected,  it  is 
clear  that  the  assignees  had  no  notice  of  it. 
In  the  private  sale  without  further  adver- 
tiaeiDent,  on  the  24th  of  August,  to  Saupin, 
the  culpable  negligence  of  the  assignees,  it 
is  contended,  is  apparent.  Mr.  Alexander 
states,  that  after  the  order  of  tlie  2fith  of 
Joly,  he  had  frequent  conversations  with 
Mr.  Burkinyoung  on  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing  being  done  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
vance for  renewing  the  team,  to  prevent  the 
factory  from  going  to  ruin,  and  the  con- 
dnaion  that  Birkinyoung  and  Alexander 
caiBO  to,  prior  to  SBntpin*t  arrival  at  Calcutta^ 
was,  that  it  was  better  to  sell  the  factory  at 
once  than  to  go  to  the  court  to  ask  for 
liberty  to  make  so  large  an  advance,  which 
they  thought  the  court  would  not  sane- 
tioo :  with  this  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Borkinyoung,  Saupin  renews  his  offer  to 
porehaae  at  tha  value  fixed  upon  Nees- 
efaaoderpore  by  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  up  to 
which  time  no  off^  had  been  made  to  the 
ssiignffs  of  an  advance  upon  this  estimated 
value;  for  the  ofier  of  Rs.  70,000  by 
Donaldson  and  Gregg  in  January,  for  the 
wfaolo  concern,  was  only  the  sum  which 
the '  assignees  had  fixed,  estimating  the 
Massehnnderpore  division  at  the  sum  at 
whieb  SMipin  purchased  it  for  Rs.  15,000: 
a  «io  tfian  is  effected,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
sfPtm  tbaty  at  tbt  ttme,  neither  the  assig- 


nees or  he  had  any  reason  to  expect  they 
could  have  obtained  better  prices,  and 
when  it  was  doubtful  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  isara  could  be  renewed,  when 
publicity  might  have  thrown  difliculties  in 
the  way  of  the  renewal,  and  when  this  risk 
was  thrown  upon  tlie  purchsser,  it  being 
clear  that,  without  the  renewal  of  the  uora, 
the  property  would  have  been  worthless ; 
I  cannot  therefore  say,  that  a  private  sale 
at  the  estimated  value,  under  such  circum- 
stances, proves  negligence.  The  only  re. 
maining  matter  that  I  think  it  necessary 
to  notice.  alVer  the  full  discussion  this  case 
has  received,  is  the  question  of  costs;  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Jufttice  Malkin  in 
thinking  that  this  order  must  be  discharged 
with  cosu.  I  regret  that  there  should  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  bench,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  diflferent  views  which 
have  been  taken  on  this  subject,  the  costs 
will  be  enhanced.  But  with  every  defe. 
rence  and  respect  for  the  learned  judge 
who  originally  made  this  order,  I  am 
bound,  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this 
caae,  to  think  that  the  creditor  who  origi- 
nally  made  the  application  to  the  Insolvent 
Court  should  have  well  considered  whe- 
ther, in  the  result,  the  insolvents'  e&tate 
was  likely  to  reap  any  advantage  by  the 
application  which  he  made.  As  the  estate 
is  not  benefited  by  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  had,  I  think  it  would  not  he 
just  to  the  creditors  generally,  to  oblige 
them  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  particular  cre- 
ditor who  has  been  mistaken  in  bis  views- 
certain  I  am  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
charge  the  assignees  personally  with  these 
costs,  when  they  are  acquitted  by  the  court 
of  all  misconduct  and  negligence;  upon 
the  party,  therefore,  who  has  unadvisedly 
caused  all  these  proceedings,  the  expense 
must  Ml,  and,  under  the  powers  which 
this  court  possesses  under  the  4th  section 
of  the  Act,  and  which  the  Insolvent  Court 
at  present  has  not— we  direct  that  Mr. 
Lingham  shall  pay  the  costs  of  all  the 
proceedings  both  in  the  Insolvent  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

When  the  Chief  Justice  had  delivered 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  Sir  John  Grant 
said: — 

Being  not  <]€  opinion  that  this  judgment 
ought  to  be  reversed,  I  need  not  say  that 
I  do  not  concur  as  to  the  costs.  But  I 
desire  to  say,  that  even  if  I  were  of  opinion 
the  judgment  ought  to  be  reversed,  I 
should  not  concur  in  giving  cosU. 

November  24/A. 

Colder  v.  ^oav/i.— The  court  to-day 
delivered  its  judgment  in  this  case.* 

The  Chief  JiMice, — The  general  points 
of  this  case  the  court  will  now  determine; 
one  question  and  that  the  main  question 
upon  which  the  case  depends,  we  will  re- 
serve for  further  consideration ;  the  other 
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points  are :  First,  u  regards  the  motion 
for  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that  of  tl)e 
connection  between  the  defendant  and  the 
perwannab,  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to 
a  jury.  Mr.  Justice  Grant  and  myself,  at 
the  trial,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
evidence,  and  I  remain  of  the  same  opi- 
nion.  Looking  at  all  the  circumsiances 
of  the  case,  we  roust  conclude,  that  the 
arrest  was  caused  by  the  defendant,  and 
tliat  the  perwannah  which  was  produced  in 
tbe  course  of  the  trial  was  issued  by  him, 
#nd  that  it  was  under  that  instrument  that 
the  arrest  took  place.  In  respect  to  the 
pleas  of  justification,  if  the  arrest  was 
effected  under  the  seal  of  the  Fousdary 
Coqrt,  and  not  by  the  defendant  in  bis 
rapacity  of  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  such  pleas  of  justification  could  not 
be  maintained,  as  the  plaintiff  was  a  British 
subject  and  not  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
sillali  court.  Now,  notice  was  given  to 
the  defendant  to  produce  the  perwannah 
at  the  trial.  Mr.  Reid,  the  registrar  of 
the  Sudder  Dewanny,  was  served  with  a 
subjtcetm  duces  tecum,  and  then  out  comes 
Reid's  declaration  that  the  defendant  had 
acknowledged,  that  there  was  such  a  per- 
wannati,  and  that  he  issued  it.  I  see, 
therefore,  no  grounds  for  a  nonsuit  on  ac- 
count of  absence  of  sufiicient  evidence  to 
go  to  a  jury,  nor  do  I  think  tlie  pleas  of 
justification  an  answer  to  the  action.  "Die 
only  and  main  question  that  remains  is, 
whetlier  this  court  is,  or  is  not,  prcicluded 
firovQ  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as  the  pre- 
aent,  by  the  24th  section  of  the  etat.  21st 
Geo.  III.  c  70.  On  this  point  the  court 
will  take  time  to  consider. 

Mr.  Justise  Grant  and  Mr.  Justice 
JUalkin  concurred  generally  in  the  opinion 
llelivered  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

November  30. 

The  same» — Tlje  court  gave  final  judg- 
ment in  this  case.  There  being  a  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  bench,  the  judges 
severally  delivt^red  their  judgments. 

Mr.  Justice Malkin. — This  question  main- 
]y  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the 
sUtute  21  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  sec.  24 — apd 
whether,  under  the  provisions  of  that  enact- 
ment, this  court  is  or  is  not  precluded  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  this  and  similar 
cases.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  perwannah 
be  an  order  of  the  court  out  of  which  it 
issues,  this  court  is  so  precluded.  The 
words  of  the  Act  i 


And  whereas  it  Is  reasonaUe  to  raoder  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates,  as  well  native*  as  British  rab- 
iects,  more  safe  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
be  it  enacted,  that  no  action  for  wrong  or  iniuij 
shall  lie  in  the  Supreme  Court  agaimt  any  penon 
whatsoever,  exercising  a  Judicial  o0ce  m  the 
country  coiu<>»  for  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  ocder 
of  the  saidcQuit,  nor  agaUMt  any  person  far  any 
act  done  by,  or  in  virtue  of,  the  order  of  the  said 
court. 

In  regarding  this  provision,  we  are  to 
look  to  the  history  of  the  period  at  which 


it  was  enacted.  The  object  which  tbe  Le, 
gislature  contemplated  at  that  period  was 
to  restrain  and  a^  limits  to  the  jurjadictioo 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court.  This  Act  was  paaaed 
with  that  view,  and  must  receive  an  inter- 
pretation consistent  therewith.  It  .appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  lye  ofe  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  this  section  of  the  21  Qeo.  S. 
c.  70,  from  entertaining  an  action  ground- 
ed upon  an  order  issuing  out  of  the  court 
wherein  the  defendant  sat  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity, and,  consequently,  that  the  verdict 
in  this  case  ought  to  be  aet  aside,  and  a 
verdict  entered  up  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Granl  expressed  greet  re- 
gret tliot  a  difference  of  opinion  should 
subsist  upon  the  bench,  the  mora  especi- 
ally on  a  qviestion  of  such  magnitude, 
affecting  the  due  and  right  construction  of 
a  most  important  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  tbe  happiness 
and  well-being  of  a  considerable  body  of 
inhabitanu  in  the  Mofuaail. 

Previously  to  the  Act  of  21  Gto,  3.  c  70, 
tliis  court  constantly  entertained  actions 
for  damages,  brought  against  persons  act- 
ing in  a  judicial  character  in  the  countiy 
courts.  It  was  to  remedy  this  misctiief  that 
that  Act  was  passed,  aiid  the  object  of  it 
was  to  ofibrd  tliese  magistrates,  io  respect 
of  such  actions,  the  some  protection  as  is 
afforded  to  magistrates  at  home.  That  law 
was  very  necessary  to  those  judicial  officen, 
but  it  cannot  be  construed*  to  extend  be- 
yond the  mischief  colling  for  correction ; 
far  less  to  convey  immunities  not  poseesaed 
by  the  judges  of  the  highest  couijts  <I 
recorid.  An  act  to  fall  under  the  protection 
or  exclusion  of  this  clause  of  tbe  statute 
must  be  done  judiciously ;  must  be  done 
in  the  jcxerdse  of  a  judicial  oiBce  in  the 
country  court;  or  the  order  in  qoctfioB 
must  be  an  order  of  the  said  court.  But 
because  an  illegal  aa  is  done  by  one  wbo 
is  a  magistrate,  it  b  not,  therefore^  an  act 
done  officially.  An  act,  to  become  an 
order  of  tbe  court,  must  be  done  officially; 
but,  in  order  to  this,  there  must  be  a  juUgt, 
and  in  order  to  give  bis  actions  a  judicial 
character,  he  must  be  acting  in  a  matter 
judicially  before  him,  which  catuiot  be  ua. 
less  .there  be  accuser,  accused,  and  a  coaae 
beforebim  to  be  determined.  Whete  then 
are  no  parties,  there  coo  be  no  judge,  and 
it  is  a  mani^  contradiction  to  say  that 
this  purwannah  is  on  order  of  the  country 
court.  It  is  a  mere  illegal  act,  emanotiag 
from  a  party  who  happens  to  be  a  judge  of 
a  country  court.  I,  tb^vfora„amof.o|ttnioB 
that  this  verdict  ought  to  stand. 

Mr.  Jvutice  £,yan.— 'This  is  ao  ooticn  of 
treqiass  and  false  impciaQQiMnL  Tbeoa^ 
qiiestion  renmining  now  to  ba  liriHiiidiiiii 
is,  whether,  |in<|er  tbe  21  Geo.  S.  e.  70^ 
the  coturt  is  predudod  A^m  juritdictiaB^ 
this  case.     We  baw  dUaidgr  i 
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isigbring  nuiUcr  of jmiificmtion  in  erideoce. 
r  am  of  opioion  that  this  court  it  entirely 
and  completely  precluded  from  taking  cog* 
Disanoe  of  the  tubject  matter  of  tbii  MiiL 
The  words  of  iba  sutute  are  eipreatly  to 
that  effect;  and  the  only  jurisdictioo  in. 
tended  to  be  left  to  this  court  in  uicb  catet, 
was  a  criminal  jurisdiction  upon  occasions 
of  corruption  or  malicious  abuse  of  the 
proceas  of  the  country  court. 

The  order  of  the  court,  therefore,  is, 
that  a  verdict  be  entered  for  the  dcfen- 
dant,  with  costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

TBS  saLtcT  TxrraT. 

To  the  Venerable  T.  Dealtrr, 

Archdeacon  of  Calcutta. 

Venerable  Sir, — ^Tbe  Governor  of  Ben- 
gal has  perused  the  report  of  the  proceed, 
iogs  in  tlie  vettry  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Sl  John's,  at  this  place,  contained  in 
your  letter  dated  the  S9th  ult. 

It  appears  that  the  orders  of  thb  depart- 
ment, dated  19tb  August  last,  issued  with 
a  view  to  associate  with  the  bishop  and  his 
clerical  assistanu  a  body  of  laymen,  elected 
from  among  those  who  attend  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  cathedral  church,  have  failed  to 
answer  the  ends  contemplated,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  discord  and  dissension  have 
cootinued. 

In  consequence  of  the  part  taken  by 
those  who  attended  to  make  the  election, 
and  of  tiie  irregularities  by  which  it  was 
distinguished,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  will  not  be  potsiblc  to  conduct  the  affkirs 
of  the  cathedral  with  harmony  and  effect 
under  the  arrangement  now  existing.  It 
has  accordingly  appeared  to  him  necessary 
to  transfer  to  much  of  the  adminstration  of 
this  church  as  K  is  in  the  power  of  govern, 
ment  to  regulate,  to  the  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers of  the  presidency,  provided  by  govern- 
ment, subject  to  the  orders  and  control  of 
the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor,  has,  therefore, 
determined,  that  the  monthly  payments 
heretofore  made  from  the  Treasury,  on 
account  of  establishments,  &c.  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  St.  John's,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  presidency  chaplains 
and  vestry,  shall  henceforward  be  paid  to 
the  receipt  of  the  bishop,  or,  in  his  absence, 
or  under  his  authority,  the  archdeacon,  to 
be  by  him  distributed  according  to  usage, 
and  the  patronage,  g.  e.  the  right  of  select- 
iog  penoos  to  fill  the  offices  paid  from 
those  allowances,  will  devolve,  of  course, 
on  the  bishop,  or  on  the  archdeacon,  sub- 
ject to  approval  and  sanction  by  his  supe- 
rior,  the  lord  bishop.  The  allowances 
appropriated  to  the  free  school  will  be 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  directors 
or  ywernors  of  that  institution. 

Hie  two  presidency  chaplains^  attached 


to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  John's,  will 
perform  iu  duties  as  ministerial  officers, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  lord  bishop, 
and,  in  his  lordship's  absence,  to  the  orders 
of  the  archdeacon.  To  the  same  authority, 
that  is,  to  the  lord  bithop  and  archdeacon, 
is  given  the  right  of  determining  as  to  the 
making  collections  in  the  church.  Thtf 
amount  collected  will,  of  course,  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner 
declared  at  the  time  of  collection. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
trust  charities,  heretofore  committed  to 
the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  St.  John's, 
or  to  the  select  vestry,  the  advocate-gene- 
ral has  authority  to  apply  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  provide  for  such  of  these  trusts 
as  are  paid  under  the  authority  and  orders 
of  the  court,  in  order  that  due  provision 
may  be  made  for  their  distribution.  Until 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  made  this 
provision,  the  archdeacon  and  the  govern- 
ment  chaplains  will,  of  course,  give  their 
assbtance  in  the  partition  of  these,  as  of  all 
other,  charitable  funds,  in  order  that  the 
poor  of  Calcutta,  who  depend  upon  the 
charities  for  their  subsistence,  may  suffer 
no  interruption  in  the  receipt  of  their 
respective  allowances. 

You  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  desire 
of  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property,  or  of 
possession,  which  any  persons  may  con- 
sider  themselves  to  enjoy  ;  but  that  he 
would  prefer  leaving  all  such  questions  to 
be  decided  by  the  courts  of  law. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  ac- 
cordingly, issues  no  orders  as  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  churdi,  and  the  effect  and 
interpretation  of  the  trust-deed,  executed 
at  the  time  of  its  first  erection.  If  ft 
should  be  found  hereafter  that  these  ques- 
tions are  beset  with  difficulties,  such  as  to 
prevent  their  proper  adjudication  in  the 
courts  of  law,  it  will  then  be  time  to  con- 
sider  of  the  expediency  of  providing  for 
their  adjustment,  by  a  reference  to  the 
legislative  council  of  India. 

Tou  will  be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  reve- 
rend the  presidency  chaplains  such  orders  as 
may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  con- 
tenu  of  this  letter;  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  hon.  the  Governor,  that  neither  they 
nor  yourself  should  again  officially  meet 
the  lay  gentlemen  claiming  to  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  vestry  of  St.John's, 
either  at  the  cathedral  or  elsewhere. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Venerable  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     H.  T.  Prinscp. 

Fort  William,  the  4th  Nov.  1835. 

To  Mr.  Llewelyn,  Vestry  Gerk. 

Sir, — We  have  read  with  much  surprise 

the  accompanying  letters,  and  will  take  an 

early  opportunity  of  communicating  with 

the  presidency  chaplains  on  the  subject  of 


10  Asiatic  InleUigenee.^Cakutta.  [Mat, 

Wbaterer  may  be  tbe  right  of  the  lord  rupees,  and  No.  2  into  sharea  of  5,000. 

bishop,  archdeacon,  and  presidency  chap-  The    following    resolutions  were  carried 

lains,    to  be  considered  roembers  of  the  nem.  con. 

▼estry,   it  is  not  competent  for  them  to         *<  That  the  capital  stock  of  tbe  Bank  of 

allege  that  our  claim  is  not  fully  as  valid,  Bengal,  in  the  proposed  new  charter,  be 

we  having  been  chosen  in  the  manner  laid  expressed  in  Company*s  rupees,  and  that 

down  in  the  rules  which  received  the  sane-  the  conversion  be  made  in  such  a  manner 

tion  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  on  as  to  preserve  tbe  division  of  tbe  shares  in 

the  l9th  day  of  August  last ;  by  the  au-  even  thousands.** 

thority  of  which  only  (if  a   mere  rule  be         **  That  the  plan  No.  1  of  the  circular  be 

an  authority)  the  bishop   and  archdeacon  adopted.** 

can  pretend  to  claim  a  rightof  acting.  We,  The  Chairman  then  observed,  that  the 
therefore,  desire  that  you,  as  vestry  clerk,  cases  of  shares  already  divided  would  re- 
will  not  call  any  meeting  of  that  body  quire  a  special  provision,  which  bad  been 
without  including  us  in  the  notice.  suggested    in    a    letter     from     Govero- 

We  likewise  request  that  you  will  for-  roent  then  before  them,  but  which  would 
ward  to  us  the  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  in  only  have  application  in  one  case,  there 
reply  to  which  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  being  but  one  divided  share  on  tbe  re- 
Secretary  Prinsep  appears  to  have  been  gister. 

written.     Should  there  be  no  copy  in  your         Mr.  Cockerell  proposed  that,  in  conse- 

possession,  you  will  communicate  our  re-  quence  of  the  present  vote  adopting  tbe 

quest    to    the  venerable  the  archdeacon,  division  of  4,000   Company's  rupees,  tbe 

stating  our  desire  to  be  furnished  with  the  following  scale  of  votes  be  adopted : 

document,  .    ,.     ,  .  A  holder  of  1  share  to  have  1  vote. 

We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants,  Ashans. 2vot«. 

T.  E.  M.TuBTOjr.  10  —     3  — 

LONOUKVILLK  ClaBKJE.  Jfl    Z      '.*.*.'!'.     J    H 

Joseph  SrcMcca  JuDOK.  {30  —     6  — 

CalcutU,  24th  Nov.  1835.  40  and  upwards,  7  - 

This  proposition  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The    Hurkaru  observes,  on  tbe    fore-  

going  letter  from  tbe  Government  secre-  thi  aLo*sTBB.  mills. 
tary :  "  This  is  precisely  the  course  we  The  Glo*8ter  Mills  were  put  up  this 
eipected  things  to  take.  We  never  sup-  day  in  one  lot,  which  was  knocked  down 
posed,  that  if  independent  lay  members  of  to  Mr.  Allan,  the  attorney,  for  two  lakhs 
the  vestry  were  elected,  they  would  be  suf-  and  a-half.  There  were  three  bandjde 
fered  to  act.  The  archdeacon  is  following  competitors  present;  possibly  more.  The 
m  the  footsteps  of  his  superior  and  patron,  fi^t  cost  of  the  various  property  conveTed 
and  grasping  at  power,  it  would  seem ;  and  by  this  sale  is  believed  to  have  exceeded  ten 
the  Governor,  approving  of  a  despotism  in  i.khs.  It  comprises  a  freehold  estate  of 
church  matters,  supports  his  pretensions  l  about  500  biggahs,  a  splendid  cotton  spin- 
The  orders  of  the  19th  August,  referred  to  ning-mill,  with  20,000  spindles,  in  a  very 
m  the  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Bengal  now  complete  state,  a  range  of  power-looms,  a 
before  us,  are  expressly  stated,  in  the  offi-  printing-work  with  copper  cylinders— all 
cial  paragraph  which  introduces  them,  to  these  in  one  pile  of  buildings;  an  ex- 
have  *  received  the  sancUon  of  the  Gover-  cellent  iron-foundery ;  a  rum-distiUery;  a 
nor-generalin  Council,  and  yet  we  find  the  very  complete  oiUmill,  with  the  best  steam- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  in  Uie  letter  before  machinery  and  hydrostatic  presses  from 
us,  coolly  setung  them  aside,  in  that '  free  England ;  a  sugar-boiling  concern,  and  a 
and  easy  style  of  autographic  legislation,  capital  residence  in  one  of  tbe  most  de- 
which  solves  every  difficulty  by  cutting  the  Ughtful  situaUons  upon  the  river.  Tbe 
Gordian  knot  which  it  cannot  unloose ;  in  impression  in  the  room  was,  that  tbe  pur- 
other  words,  by  the  simple  process  of  a  chaser  bad  made  a  very  good  bargain.  The 
«c  volo  /  We  suspect  that  his  honour  will  ^tock  of  cotton  and  goods  on  band  was  re. 
find,  however,  that  in  annulling  orders  of  genred  by  tbe  seller,  and  also  all  machinery 
the  Governor-general  cind  Council,  be  has  indented  for  and  not  actually  arrived.  We 
exTOeded  his  powers.  are  glad  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
Poor  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe !  buyer  has  a  prospect  of  making  the  cotton. 

mills  yield  a  good  return  for  the  capital  be 

THE  BANK  OF  BENGAL.  bas  iovcsted  iu  the  purchase. — Cal.  Qmr,^ 

A  special   meeting  of  proprietors  was  Dec.  I. 

held  at  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  on  the  1st  De-  

cember,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  THE  LATE  woONGYEE  OF  EAN600N. 
certain  propositions  for  modifying  the  di-  Having  been  ftimished  with  a  trans- 
vision  of  the  shares,  so  as  to  have  them  re-  lation  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  of 
presented  in  even  thousands  of  Company's  Ava  by  the  late  woongjee  of  Rangoon, 
rupees.  Of  the  two  plans.  No.  1  divided  just  before  bis  demise,  we  rive  it  a  place 
the  capiUl  into  shares  of  4,000  Company's  in  our  columns  to-day,  i        urioiu  doeo- 
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meot  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  Ava 
bj  the  officers  of  the  Rangoon  Govern- 
ment, in  an  express-boat,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  their  chief.  We  learn 
also,  that  the  king  of  Ava  refused  to 
gmnt  the  dying  request  of  his  servant,  but 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  arms  to  be  taken 
op  to  him  at  Ava,  and  the  last  accounts 
from  Rangoon  reUte,  that  the  lady 
woongyee,  and  a  deputation  of  officers, 
had  arrived  there  from  the  capital  to  bum 
the  body  of  the  late  woongyee,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  honey,  and  that  her 
hdyship  had  already  b^gun  to  dispute 
with  her  rival,  the  subordinate  but  fa- 
vourite wife,  about  the  division  of  the 
property* 

•*  Your  majesty*s  slave,  the  woongyee 
of  Henzawadee,  Mengyee  Maha  Maulha 
Yaza,  humbly  submits.  Tour  majestv, 
reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  m 
your  slave,  appointed  and  delegated  him  as 
commissioner,  with  full  powers,  to  take 
chaiige  of  all  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward  of  Prome,  as  well  as  of  the  thirty- 
two  districts  of  Henzawadee.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  favour  received  from 
your  majesty,  and  with  his  bounden 
duty,  your  slave  has  exercised  super- 
intendence and  authority  for  nearly  nine 
years,  without  consulting  his  own  profit, 
but  bearing  m  mind  only  the  advantage 
of  your  majesty,  of  the  empire,  and  of 
relij^on.  Under  the  protection  of  your 
majesCy^Sf  power,  arms  and  men  have 
been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
immediately  available  if  the  royal  service 
required  them.  In  addition  to  the  2,000 
muskets  in  the  town  (of  Rangoon),  your 
slave  possesses  100  French  muskets,  100 
En^ish  muskets,  twenty  English  fusils, 
with  twisted  guards,  twenty  English 
fusils,  with  plain  guards,  and  six  English 
muskets,  with  swords  attached,  making 
altogether  246  stand  of  arms,  the  whole 
of  which  your  slave  presents  to  your  ma- 
jesty. With  respect  to  some  twenty  or 
thirty  guns  which  remain,  may  your 
majesty  graciously  bestow  them  on  the 
four  sons  of  your  slave,  and  nuke  them 
hereafter  serve  your  majesty.  To  your 
majesty  your  slave  also  presents  a  canoe- 
bottomed  boat,  ten  fiuhoms  long,  and 
carrying  fifty-four  oars.  To  her  majesty 
the  queen,  he  presents  a  canoe-bottomed 
boat  of  Thengan  wood,  nine  and  a-half 
itthoms  long,  and  carrying  fifty  oars  :— 
and  to  the  princess  Tsoo  Phaya,  he  pre- 
sents a  canoe-bottomed  boat,  of  the  hill 
Fein  wood,  nine  fethoms  long,  and  carry- 
ing forty-nine  oars. 

•*  In  the  event  of  your  majesty's  slave 
not  recovering  from  his  present  illness, 
but  removing  to  another  state  of  ex- 
istentie,  let  not  the  property  belonging 
heretofore,  whilst  be  was  well,  to  each,  to 
the  lady  woongyee,  and  to  the  wifie 
Mio'Twe,  bt  mixed  up  together.     The 
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lady  woongyee's  property  has  been  se- 
panited  and  kept  distinct  by  her  own 
steward;  let  her  not  interfere  with,  or 
give  trouble  to  the  wife  Mi-Tsee,  but  let 
her  (the  latter)  live  quietly  with  the  four 
sons  of  your  majesty's  slave.  Let  the 
lady  woongyee  also  present  twenty  visa 
(2,000  ticalsj  of  silver,  and  Mi-Tsee  five 
yiss,  to  the  mother  who  bore  your  ma- 
jesty's slave,  for  her  own  use,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  charitable  offerings.*' 
^Bengal  Herald,  Nov,  29. 

SCCLESIASnCAL  INTBLUGBNCE. 

The  lord  bishop  of  Madras  has 
brought  out  the  new  patents.  The 
bishop  of  Calcutta  is  to  be  Metropolitan, 
with  the  same  authority  over  the  other 
bishops  as  an  archbishop  in  England. 
New  South  Wales  is  withdrawn  from  the 
see  of  Calcutta,  and  is  to  constitute  a  se- 
parate see.  Ceylon  is  joined  to  Madras. 
The  arrangements  for  the  new  bishopric 
of  Bombay  were  not  completed,  when  the 
Exmouth  left  En^and.  The  archdeacon 
there  is  still  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Calcutta.  The  nomination  of  the  arch- 
deacon of  Calcutta  rests  with  the  bishop 
of  Calcutta,  as  before. — Christ.  IntelL/ar 
Dec.  

JUDiaAL  ANOMALY. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth,  indigo  planter,  of 
Nundalalpore  Factory,  Commercolly,  and 
certain  natives,  were  charged  by  one  Par- 
buttychnm  Roy,  the  naib  of  Goluck- 
mony  Deby,  with  breaking  open  the 
treasury-chest  and  taking  away  the  pf4>ert 
of  a  zemindary,  and  firing  a  musket.  Mr. 
G.  T.  Shakespear,  the  magistrate  who 
investigated  the  case,  held  that  nothing 
was  proved  against  the  accused  planter, 
but  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
complainant  and  fired  off  a  musket,  by 
which  he  frightened  the  said  plaintiff  and 
his  neighbours,  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  fined  200  rupees,  and  the  native  de- 
fendants imprisoned.  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
paid  the  fine ;  but  appealed  against  it  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tulloh,  the  commissioner  of 
circuit,  Bhauleah,  who  called  on  the  joint 
magistrate  for  the  record,  and,  deeming 
the  evidence  wholly  unsatisfactory,^  or- 
dered, that  the  decision  of  the  joint 
magistrate  be  reversed;  that  he  be  in- 
structed to  return  to  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
the  fine,  if  already  received ;  that,  should 
the  money  be  still  unpaid,  it  be  not  de- 
manded; that  the  other  persons  be  re- 
leased ;  that  Mr.  Shuttleworth  be  informed 
that,  if  he  should  be  injured  by  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  should  prefer  a 
complaint  at  the  police.  Previous  to  the 
receipt  of  the  order,  the  fine  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  joint  magis- 
trate could  only  refer  the  party  to  that 
quarter.     Mr.    Shuttleworth  applied  to 
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the  oommissioner,  who  sent  him  an  offi- 
cial  letter ;  but  that  would  not  suffice — 
he  found  that  the  money  could  not  be 
paid  to  him  without  an  order  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  that  could  not 
be  obtained  without  filing  a  copy  of  the 
commissioner's  order,  and  as  the  expenses 
were  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  of  course  Mr.  Sbuttleworth  did  not 
adopt  it  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  was  informed,  that  the 
commissioner  was  not  authorized  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The 
Government  declined  interfering,  knd  the 
grievance  of  which  Mr.  Sbuttleworth 
complained,  according  to  the  commis- 
sioner's view  of  the  case,  with  reason, 
remains  to  this  day  unredressed;  nor» 
although  he  has  been  declared  by  the  de- 
cision of  that  authority  to  have  been 
entitled  to  redress,  is  there  any  tribunal 
to  which  he  can  appeal  for  it,  according 
to  the  recent  judgment  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  *'  Calder  o.  Halket.** 
—Hurk,,  Dec.  la 

PBBS8  AND  SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  writer  of  a  series  of  letters  on  Indian 
afl^rs,  published  in  the  Hurkaru,  draws 
the  following  picture  of  the  press  and 
public  of  Calcutta :  — 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  who  are 
DOW,  like  the  inmates  of  the  fabled  Castle 
of  Indolence,  reposing  in  fiincied  security, 
under  the  influence  oif  their  old  delusion, 
may  continue  to  dream  on,  and  scatter 
the  produce  of  their  dreams  around  the 
sphere  in  which  they  move ;  but,  happily, 
this  does  not  extend  so  widely  over  the 
European  public  in  India  as  they  are  apt 
to  imagine.  When  the  press  was  con- 
fined to  Calcutta,  they  were  enabled  to 
put  forth  pretensions  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  admitted,  because  no  one  had 
the  means  of  denying  them,  and  a  solitary 
visitor  from  the  interior  was  overwhelmed 
by  their  congregated  members  in  the  city 
itself.  The  establishment  of  the  pro- 
vincial press  has  had  the  efifect  of  reducing 
the  standard  of  Calcutta  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  atfairs :  and  though  it 
may  yet  be  as  high  as  ever  in  its  own  esti- 
mation, fiicts  and  opinions  firom  better 
authenticated  sources  have  lowered  the 
height  of  its  pretensions,  and,  on  some 
essential  points,  changed  its  tone.  The 
severity  with  which  it  has  been  handled 
by  its  Mofussil  contemporaries,  has  cre- 
ated an  irritability  and  sensitiveness  on 
its  part,  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, though,  I  think,  without  sufficient 
reason.  The  absurdity  was  in  arrogating 
to  itself  qualifications  for  which  there 
could  possibly  be  no  foundation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  could  not,  had 
they  reflected  a  moment,  be  expected  to 
have  acquired,  by  instinct,  a  knowledge  of 
Indian  afl^irs,  on  which,  beyond  the  mere 


routine  of  official  botinett  by  the  few  so 
employed,  scarcely  any  one  in  Calcutta 
has  hitherto  deigned  to  bestow  the 
slightest  attention.  In  Calcutta  society, 
a  roan  who  should  start  any  part  of  Indian 
aflCairs  as  a  topic  for  conversation,  wooki 
be  considered  a  bore;  almost  all  literature 
or  information  on  Indian  subjects  is  thrown 
aside,  as  dry  and  tasteless,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  those  whose  Indian  career  has 
been  spent  in  Calcutta,  should  possess 
any  sound  or  solid  views  thereupon.  Of 
the  noajority  of  the  Calcutta  public,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  scarcely  be  too  severe  to 
assert,  that  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  cargo  of 
prime  Yorkshire  hams,  hermetically  sealed 
salmon,  or  raspberry  jam ;  a  squabble  be- 
tween two  fiddlers  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequent  postponement  of  an  open, 
would  create  a  greater  sensation  among 
them,  than  the  rebellion  of  half-a-doien 
of  the  western  provinces.  I  appeal  to 
those  who  were  in  Calcutta  in  1819,  to 
testify,  whether  or  not  this  be  exaggeim- 
tion.  At  that  period,  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional musicians  was  just  sufi&dent,  if 
all  were  d'acord,  to  get  up  a  good  con- 
cert; but  the  two  principal  performers 
quarrelled,  as  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and 
refused  to  unite  their  forces,  thus  pre- 
venting any  concerts  being  held.  The 
Calcutta  public,  instead  of  declining  to 
patronize  either  until  they  should  have 
agreed — by  which  means  the  musicians 
would  have  come  to  their  senses  in  a 
week — actually  formed  two  parties  in  fa- 
vour of  their  respective  heroes.  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  judges  of  the  Sud- 
der,  members  of  council,  secrettfies,  and, 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  society,  es* 
poused  the  cause  of  either  side ;  even  the 
governess-general  did  not  stand  aloof: 
the  petty  animosities  of  the  fiddlen* 
squabble  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  afltord  a 
vent  for  all  the  mens  irrilabUe  which  the 
atmosphere  of  Calcutta  is  said  so  pecu- 
liarly to  engender;  and  one  could  hardly 
enter  a  house  without  encountering  the 
fury  or  spite  of  some  partisan  of  the  con- 
fiicting  rivals.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
eagerness  and  vivacity  upon  a  point,  in 
which  mere  amusement  or  pleasure  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  cold,  unsocial  heart- 
lessness  in  the  society  of  Calcutta;  a 
haughty  pomposity,  and  a  parvenu  grin- 
dee  notion  of  splendour  and  dignity, 
(particularly  among  the  ofiUdals  and  their 
ladies),  accompanied  with  a  reluctance 
to  exertion,  even  for  their  own  interests, 
if  the  benefit  be  not  immediate.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  instance, 
that  any  public  institutions  can  be  ests^ 
blished,  or  even  preserved,  under  the 
apathy  which  exists  among  the  English  in 
Calcutta.  Even  English  news  is.  in 
reality,  little  cared  for :  the  attentioa  of 
the  greater  number  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  their  own  little  daily 
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conforta,  and  tbey  are  only  to  be  ezdted 
hf  a  baU  or  a  dinner.  The  remarks  of  a 
celebrated  writer  on  the  state  of  societyin 
Fluisy  befiore  the  revolution,  will»  with  a 
aliglit  raristion,  but  too  well  apply  to 
than.  'They  danced  and  sung  to  the 
emperor,  they  danced  and  sung  to  King 
Louis,  uid  they  would  have  danced  and 
song  to  King  Satan,  if  he  would  have 
ghren  them  a  fSte  or  a  spectacle  ;*  so  will 
the  Cakuttites  flatter  and  feast  in  honour 
of  Governor  Bentinck,  flatter  and  feast  in 
honour  of  Governor  Metcalfe,  and  they 
would  flatter  and  feast  in  honour  of  Go- 
vernor Satan,  if  he  would  only  give  them 
a  dinner  or  a  ball,  and  occasionally 
'  honour  the  theafre  with  his  presence,'  at 
seven  o*clock  precisely,  so  as  not  to  keep 
the  audience  wailing.** 

ocmLAGS  ON  A  BETrisH  opncis. 
NeemMUA, — An  incident  lately  occurred 
in  the  neighbourbood  of  this  station,  which 
b  now-a-^ys  neither  rare  nor  surpris. 
ing.  An  officer  of  the  46th  N.I.,  while 
out  ia  the  district,  was  seised  by  some  in* 
signi€cant  sumeendar,  and  forced,  at  the 
point  of  a  spear,  to  enter  a  bouse,  where 
he  was  confined  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
during  his  imprisonment,  a  mob  of  all  the 
disorderly  ruffians  around  collected,  in- 
salted  and  threatened  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  pointing  to  a  tikUe  gur,  or 
needy  knife-grinder,  sharpening  swords, 
making  faces  at  and  addressing  him  with 
every  epithet  of  abuse  their  simple  vocabu- 
lary afibrded.  The  particulan  of  his  re- 
lease have  not  transpired. — jigra  Ukhbar, 
Dec.  5. 

THS   BIMOAL  CLUB. 

An  insult  of  an  atrocious  nature  is  about 
to  be  put  upon  the  niembera  of  the  Bengal 
Club  by  some  of  tlie  gentlemen  composing 
the  committee  of  management.  We  say 
some,  because  we  have  too  great  confidence 
in  the  honour,  the  independence,  and  the 
high  feeling  of  a  certain  number  of  that 
b(^y,  to  believe  that  they  would  lend 
tfacineelves  to  a  transaction  which  must  be 
so  offensive  to  every  member,  whose  feel- 
ings are  not  warped,  and  whose  judgment 
b  not  biassed,  by  individual  partialities, 
and  profeasiomd  or  family  connection.  It 
is,  we  are  informed,  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  call  a  general 
meeting,  to  determine  whether  a  certain 
member  of  the  club  shall  not  receive  a  re- 
fund of  hb  subscription,  and  be  requested 
to  withdraw  from  that  institution,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  spleen  of  some  three  or 
lour  venerable  qui  hia!  The  parties,  at 
whose  instance  a  portion  of  the  committee 
are  about  to  act,  are,  we  have  strong  rea- 
son to  believe,  three  andem  mUiitures, 
the  obnoxious  individual,  wh06e  ejection 
b  deoMnded  as  the  price  of  the  continuance 


of  these  individuals  as  tubtcriben  to  the 
club  (for  visitore  they  can  scarcely  be 
called),  b  the  editor  of  the  Engfithman.^ 
EngUthtmnHf  Dec,  1 1. 

The  EngHtkman  has  a  long  editorial 
upon  a  suly^  that  has  taken  us  somewhat 
by  surprise,  for  we  had  no  idea  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  in  contempbtion,  namely, 
a  proposition  to  be  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Longueville  Clarke,  supported  by 
Col.  Beatsoo  and  a  few  other  offioora  of 
high  rank,  to  eject  Mr.  Stocqueler  from 
the  Bengal  Club,  on  the  ground  (so  we 
make  out  from  the  article  before  us),  of 
his  having  published  the  MUilary  Moulh- 
Piece  in  the  EngUthman.  The  series  of 
articles  or  lettere  (for  we  never  regarded 
them  as  editoriab),  under  that  head,  have 
been  full  of  severe  comments  upon  the 
character  and  capacity  of  Col.  Lumley, 
which  from  the  first  we  regarded  as  wanton 
defamation.  Indeed,  from  the  repeated 
attacks  upon  him,  and  the  strong  language 
employed,  an  impartial  reader  could  not 
but  suspect  there  must  be  some  prirate 
motive  for  these  endeavours  to  prqudice 
the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief  against 
that  respectable  officer.  Whether  Colonel 
Lumley  was  the  very  fittest  man  that  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  Adjutant^ene. 
ralship,  we  are  not  competent  to  form  an 
opinion;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  hb  Ex- 
cellency b  the  very  best  judge  of  such 
matters,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  swayed 
by  the  passionate  declamations  or  prejudiced 
vbws  of  any  anonymous  writer.  The 
publication  of  the  UHUary  Mouik^Piece 
in  the  columns  of  the  Englukman,  roust, 
therefore,  naturally  have  given  oflfkkoe, 
not  only  to  the  friends  of  Col.  Lumley, 
but  also,  we  believe,  to  erery  right-think- 
ing person  in  the  army,  more  especially  as 
thoe  articles  were  put  forth  in  avowed  defi- 
ance of  Gen.  Watson's  late  order  respecting 
anonymous  writings. — Cal.  Cour^  Dec,  1 1 . 

Our  Omritr  contemporary  has,  of  course, 
hb  little  characteristic  say  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Lumley  Club  business,  and,  as 
usual,  contrives  to  evade  the  real  point  at 
issue.  The  Ckmrier,  than  whom,  from  his 
demi-official  connection,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly better  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
various  attacks  that  have  been  directed 
against  the  Adjutant-general,  takes  upon 
himself  to  think,  that  the  comments  pub- 
lished in  the  Mouth-Piece  were  <*  wanton 
defamatioo.**  Suppose  they  were — what 
b  that  to  the  purpose?  Hie  question  now 
in  debate  b,  whether  an  editor  of  a  public 
journal  b  disqualified,  by  the  discharge  of 
what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  hb 
duty,  for  the  society  of  a  certain  set  of 
gentlemen— and  whether  the  efforts  of  a 
cHque  to  ride  over  the  press  are  to  be  tole- 
ratifid  for  a  single  moment— jSng&Aman, 
Dec,  12. 

The  EngHakman  asks  what,  if  the  com- 
ments  in  the  MUiiary  Mauth^Pieee  were 
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wanton  defamation,  '<  what  is  that  to  the 
purpose?**  To  which  we  reply — a  great 
deal.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  we  pre- 
sume, that,  if  a  member  of  the  club  in- 
dulges in  wanton  defamation  of  other 
members,  that  is  a  circumstance  likely  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  institution; 
and,  if  so,  accordini;  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  rules  of  the  Bengal  Club,  the  mem- 
ber who  indulges  in  such  defamation  is 
liable  to  be  expelled.  If  the  answer  should 
be,  that  the  party  indulging  in  such  de- 
famation has  done  so  in  his  capacity  of 
journalist,  and  has  considered  it  his  duty, 
the  rejoinder  is  obvious— if  he  should  con- 
sider it  his  duty  in  any  capacity  to  do  that 
which  does  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
institution,  he  must  make  his  election  be- 
tween abandonment  of  such  duty — and 
resignation  of  the  club — and  be  has  no 
right  to  complain,  if,  in  following  tliat 
course  which  he  holds  to  be  most  popular 
and  most  advantageous,  he  loses  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  institution  which  requires 
from  members  a  different  line  of  coiuiuct. 
^Hurk,,  Dec,  14. 


A  correspondence  has  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  between  the  secreUry  of  the 
club,  and  the  editor  of  the  Englishman, 
The  former  sUtes: — *<  I  am  directed  by 
the  committee  to  request,  that  you  will 
state,  on  what  grounds  you  have  considered 
yourself  authorized  to  make  this  severe  and 
public  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  particular,  and 
on  the  affairs  of  the  club  in  general.  The 
eommittee  of  management  have  directed 
me  to  inform  you  that  they  have  no  hesi- 
tation, in  explicitly  declaring,  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  private  opinions  of  some 
gentlemen,)  that  they  have  never  enter- 
tained,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
such  proposition,  as  that  alluded  to  in  the 
article  above-noted ;  viz,  to  request  you  to 
withdraw  from  the  institution.  The  com- 
mittee have  also  directed  me  to  request, 
that  you  will  state  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  communication  made  to  you  by  Mr. 
Osborne  on  behalf  of  Mr.  LonguevtUe 
Clarke  or  Colonel  Beatson,  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  judge,  whether  this 
occurrence  is  likely  to  disturb  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  club.'*  Tbe  editor 
states  in  reply,  that  '*  Mr.  Osborne,  the 
barrister,  called  on  me  and  stated  that  he 
came  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Longueville 
Clarke,  to  intimate  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Bengal  Club  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  my  ejection ;  that  CoL 
Beatson  was  to  move  the  necessary  preli- 
minary measure  in  committee;  and  that 
Mr.  Longueville  Clarke  'who  had  been 
called  in  and  consulted,*  was  to  bring  the 
motion  forward  at  the  seneral  meeting. 
Mr.  Osborne  added,  that  1  was  to  consider 
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his  message  as  '  oflBcial,'  and  be  desired 
my  answer,  adding  that  the  intimation  to 
me  was  one  which  Mr.  Clarke  had  insisted 
on  as  the  condition  of  his  agreeing  to  act 
at  the  general  meeting.  My  reply  was, 
that  as  it  was  thus  intended  undeservedly 
to  put  an  insult  upon  me,  I  should  make 
use  of  the  instrument  at  my  command  to 
repel  it.** 

Our  impression  as  to  this  matter  (which 
has  excited  much  controversy)  is,  that 
the  club,  having  admitted  an  individual 
known  to  be  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
cannot,  without  manifest  injustice,  tject 
him  on  that  ground.  The  majority  may 
adopt  a  rule  of  disqualification  for  future 
cases. — £o.  A.  J. 


XSTATK   OP   PnU3U880y   AND   00. 

Statement  of  Transactions  of  tbe  As- 
signees, from  1st  June  to  Slst  October 
1835. 

By  Indigo  Advances   Sa.TU.    4.37»3as 

Advauoeiooaccoaiit {Mother Goods  ••     a^TlUKl 

Sundry  Advances    13.M7 

Dividendpaid 

Amount  paid  in  Antidpatioo  of  Divi- 
dend  

Amount  of  Acoeptancei  received  for 
Property  sold*  credit  fbr  whidi  Is 
given  per  contra,  althou^  not  yet 

Realised l^flMIS 

Amount  l)orrowed  Repaid    •' 94*000 

Amount  paid,  being  refund  of  so  much 
received  on  Account  parties  not  In- 
debted to  the  EtUte  14,917 

Amount  paid  on  account  Law  Coats. . . .         7.119 
Premium  paid  on  Life  InsuranoeB    ••••     ' 

Company's  Paper  purchased 

Repairs  and  other  Charges  on  Propeity 
belonging  or  mortgaged  to  Ferguison 

Sundry  Chaiq^es  connected  with  the  Es- 
tate           I*dt9 

Refimd  of  Amount  received  on  Sale  of 
house  at  Barrackpore  tfaice  canceled        ZJBU 

Loss  by  exdumoe  on  sale  of  Bills  taken 
In  payment  of  Debts  S3$ 

Charges  on  Goods   60 

Postagepaid m& 

19.U,]» 
Balance  in  hands  of  Asslgoeis    OtTSl 

Sa.Ra.    19,73.9U 

ReeeipU. 
BalsBce  oflast  Statement  1st  JunelS35  Sa.Rs.66.7fl 

Outstanding  DebU  recovered 3*313,019 

Saleoflndlgo 7.4M7f 

Sale  of  other  Goods   449,131 

Sale  of  Company's  pu>er 1«604Q9 

Sale  of  Union  Banlc  snares 7»S00 

Received  on  Account  Sale  of  ImHa  Oo- 

sefCe  Press    6,0ei 

Received  on  Account  Sale  of  indigo  flu> 

tories 94,011 

Received  on  Account  Sale  of  houses,  &C.     l,9M9i 
Paid  on  Account  Law  Costs  refunded  . .         1,000 
Paid  hi  antidpatioo  of  Dividend  re- 
funded  rr. 11,137 

Received  dividend  fhm  Estate  of  Mc 
Quodi,  Davidson,  and  Co.,  in  whldi 

other  parties  are  interested 11,719 

Indigo  Advances  reAmded    

House  and  Godown  rent  received 

Interest  rereived 

Commission  received 

Charges  on  Goods  paid  by  Estate  leAm- 

Digitized  by  LjOO^Sa.Rs.  19||3,911 
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In  poiteniOB  of  AiiipMn*  Co 
Pruuiii  T  NoU»,l)flnnging  to  t 

-'    cu»    Sa.TU.     1.87.800 


XlTATl  OP  COLTIN   AWD  CO. 

SttCament  of  TraoMCtions  of  the  Assignee 
from  Iftt  to  Slst  October  1835,  published 
(m  filed  by  the  aaaigoee)  by  Order  of  the 
the  Court. 

IdMm  AdTsacei S«.Ri.  17.631 

Dividends  to  Crediton 4.073 

Rcfiind  of  Surplus  Recelptt 887 

LnrChmrgm    213 

AMenmenu  on  Hoom 37 

RcdefnpcioD  of  Moitga^  in  part 2.373 

CompMiT's  Paper  purchiued  for 
Sa-Rs. SO.000 

19.845 

Bateice  Casta  in  hand  —  Sa.Rs.  13,239 

Ditto  in  Bank  of  Bengal    ••••       3U0 

13.539 

Sa.  Rt.  57.998 

Memortu»dum» 

Conpany^  Paper  of4  per  cent.    Sa.Rs.  100.000 

Bnkof^engal  300 

Cahinha^idT. 13,230 

Sa.  R«.  1.13.530 

eof  tetttatcmcnt Sa.Rs.       19.047 

OatitiTMting  Debti  recovered 38,961 

Sa.R«.       57.908 

Stotement  of  the  Tramactions  of  the  As- 
signee  from  1st  to  30th  Norember. 
Roeeipis. 
Bdnice per  laat Statement  ....  Sa.lU.       13.539 

OtiTiwItng  Debts  recovered 48.760 

Recoveries  oD  Account  of  others 3.017 

lataeM  on  Company's  paper 1,254 

SdeofGoodbTT. 138 

Sa.Rs.       66.702 

Indko  AdTaoces Sa.Rs.  13.828 

Dhflend  paid  to  Creditors     5.570 

Ditto  in  AntidpatioD 100 

Psfments  on  Account  of  OtbCTS   3.294 

ratace  for  September 51 

Lav  Chargca  in  Mofussil  Courts   140 

Charges.  Advertisements.  Ac 36 

Mocteage  redeemed  in  part    9.575 

Ptticfiafing  4  per  cent,  loan  Sa.Rs.  20.SOO 

— ^^^  20  982 
BsbnccCaahonhand  ....   8,896 
BcogalBank   ....    4.300 

13.126 

Sa.  Rs.  66,702 


Compsny's  Paper  • 
Bank  of  Bengal... 
CMh. 


1.20.200 
4.300 
8.8S6 
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sicca  rupees.  At  heme,  according  to  the 
laet  atatement,  there  have  been  issued  127 
policies,  coTering  ;i:'ldO,661,  making  the 
total  annual  transactions  40,48,358  sicca 
rupees.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
not  a  single  lapse  has  oocorred  since  the 
formation  of  the  society.  —  EngfiskmaHf 
Dec,  15. 

raiQOcycT  or  couaTS-MAanAL. 
We  think  we  should  be  neglecting  our 
duty,  if  we  did  not  earnestly  invite  the 
attention  of  the  army  to  some  admirable 
remarks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on 
the  endless  number  of  courts-martial  in 
the  Indian  army,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  obstinate  adherence  of  individuals  to 
their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of  the 
unbiassed  judgment  of  superior  autho- 
rities  to  whom  they  may  have  appealed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is 
sufficiently  deplorable,  and  is  calculated  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  Indian  army,  wher. 
ever  it  is  known.  We  sincerely  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  officers  will  listen  to  the 
appeal  thus  made  to  them,  and  feel  that 
sacrifices  of  individual  opinion  are  de. 
manded  alike  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  character  and  interesU  of  the 
service  to  which  they  belong. — Hurkaru, 

OPIUM  CULTIVATION. 

Extimct  of  a  letter  from  Tirfaoot,  dated 
7th  December : — 

"  We  are  very  much  bothered  now-a-da3rs 
with  the  opium,  for  W.  is  sending  out  his 
people  to  all  the  Assamies,  to  send  in 
complaints  against  us,  and  some  of  our 
Assamies,  whose  lands  we  have  prepared 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  to  whom 
we  have  made  advances  for  the  same,  are 
giving  in  compkiints  against  us.** 

This  dashing  of  the  opium  with  the 
indigo  trade  is  a  matter  which  merits  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  government. 
We  are  in/ormed  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  penalties  which 
attach  to  a  ryot*s  violation  of  his  engage- 
ment to  cultivate  opium  and  his  engage- 
ment to  grow  indigo.  If  he  breaks  the 
latter,  he  may,  under  a  recent  regulation, 
be  sued  in  a  civil  court  for  damageaj  but, 
if  he  disregard  the  former,  he  is  liable  to 
be  treated  as  a  felon !  Surely,  it  never 
osn  be  intended  that  so  wide  a  distinction 
should  subsist  between  the  two  parties. 
— £^2uAaMii,  Dec.  15. 


onvxasAL  ASsnaAMcx  ooMrAMv. 
The  Directors  of  the  Universal  Assu- 
ruce  Society  laid  before  the  proprietors 
and  policy-holders,  at  their  first  annual 
BHcting,  yesterday,  one  of  the  most  fiivour- 
sble  reports  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  Up  to  the  end  of  November,  225 
poBdes  have  been  issued  by  the  Indian 
"i  of  the  Society,  covering  27,35,740 


COFPXm  COINAOB. 

An  Act  passed  the  legislative  council 
on  the  7th  December,  by  which  it  is 
enacted,  that  from  the  20th  of  that 
month,  a  new  copper  coinage  was  to  be 
issued  from  the  Bengal  mint,  consisting 
of  a  pUy  weighing  S3l  grs.  troy,  and 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  piece  of  6 
cash,  or  1  pice  of  the  Madru  currency ; 
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aptee,  weighing  100 grs.  troj,  about  \\ 
doodle — 15  cash,  or  \  anna;  and  9l dou- 
ble pice,  weighing  200  grs.  troy,  equal  to 
30  cash,  3  doodies,  or  half-anna.  There 
is  no  allusion  made  in  the  Act  to  the 
copper  currency  of  the  Madras  or  Bom- 
bay presidencies,  but  it  is  provided  that 
"  no  copper  coin  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in 
any  part  of  the  Company's  territories  ex- 
cept for  the  fractional  part  of  a  rupee.'* 

The  following  devices  for  the  new  coin 
are  announced  in  an  order  of  the  16th :  ~ 

For  the  pice —on  the  obverse,  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany; on  the  reverse,  the  value  of  the 
coin  in  English —one  quarter  aaaa— and 

in  Persian  ^-Jb  u3o ,  encircled  by  a 

wreath,  with  the  words  **  East-India 
Company**  round  the  margm.  For  the 
double  pice — on  the  obverse,  the  same  ar- 
morial bearings,  with  the  words  "  East- 
India  Company  *'  round  the  margin ;  on 
the  reverse,  the  value  of  the  coin  in  Eng- 
lish— AaJ^ofina— and  in  Persian     J\j   ,J 

For  the  pie — on  the  obverse,  the  anno, 
rial  bearings,  as  in  the  pice ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  value  in  English  ^  oTina— and 

in  Persian  ,  J\j  cJj,  with  a  wreath, 

and  the  words  '* East-India  Company** 
round  the  margin. 

The  above  pice,  being  a  legal  tender 
for  any  fraction  of  a  Company*8  rupee, 
will  be  received  and  issued  at  the  rate  of 
64  to  the  said  rupee. 

The  Calcutta  Courier  remarics :  "  We 
had  hoped  to  see  some  notice  tending  to 
remove,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  at  a 
period  not  fu  distant,  the  strange  anonuUy 
of  the  same  pice  passing  for  equal  divi- 
sions of  rupees  of  different  values.  In- 
stead  of  this,  we  find  an  apparent  en- 
deavour to  force  equality  where  no  equa- 
tity  exists ;  for  the  new  pice  are  to  be 
received  and  issued  at  the  rate  of  64  to 
the  Company's  rupee,  and  also  are  to  be 
received  in  dl  the  public  departments  at 
the  same  rate  for  the  fractions  of  the 
sicca,  indiscriminately  with  the  pice  now 
current ;  the  effect  of  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  will  be  not  only  to  retard  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  coin  and  encourage  that  of 
the  new,  which  it  should  be  the  endea- 
vour to  force  out  rather  than  to  force  in, 
but  also  to  create  a  most  unnatural  traffic, 
quite  foreign  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
currency.  The  new  pice  will  be  pur- 
chased from  the  treasury  with  Company*s 
rupees,  and  they  will  be  immediately  re- 
tailed to  ^rsons  having  pajrments  to 
make  in  siccas  at  the  public  offices, 
whereby  government  will  sustain  a  loss  of 
four  pice  in  every  sicca  rupee  so  repre- 
sented.** 


INTELUCTUAL  OONOITIOM  OP  nfDIA. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe,  tiiat,  after 
having  so  long  held  India,  we  have  made 
no  definite  impression  on  native  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  compliments  which 
pass  and  repass  between  Calcutta  and 
Leadenhall-street,  it  is  a  fiu;t,  which  no 
man  acquainted  with  the  country  wiU 
deny,  that  the  British  government  in  In- 
dia has  neither  produced  any  amelioiating 
change  in  the  people,  nor  adopted  any 
measures  which  might  lead  to  the  hope, 
that  the  foundation  of  such  a  change  had 
been  hud,  and  that  time  only  was  required 
to  develope  it     We  have  wrought  no 
improvement  in  India  in  the  remotest 
degree  correspondent  with  the  extent  of 
our  own  acquirements,  or  the  advanti^es 
which  we  have  long  enjoyed  in  the  coun- 
try.    We  have   protected  the   country 
from  foreign  enemies;  and  this  is,  we 
fear,  nearly  the  sum  and  substance  of 
our  achievements.     But  we  owed  this  to 
our  dignity,  peace,  and  character ;  other 
duties,  which  we  owed  to  the  country,  we 
have  yet  to  think  of.    The  benefits  which 
the  natives  have  derived  from  our  ofwn 
advent,  have  arisen  simply  from  the  er- 
istence  of  a  powerful  and  vigorous  admi- 
nistration among  them;  fixKn  any  exer- 
tions of  that  administration,  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  people  has  obtained 
no  benefit.    Burke,  in  a  strain  of  bitter 
invective,  said,  half  a  century  ago, "  Were 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day, 
nothing  would  remain  to  teU  that  it  had 
been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  pe- 
riod of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  orang   outang   or  the  tiger.** 
The  censure  is  now*  inapplicable ;  but  it 
may  be  said,  with  the   strictest  truth, 
that,  if  we  were  this  day  driven  out  of 
India,  there  would  not  remain  any  thing 
to  testify  that  it  had  been  held  for  se- 
venty years,  in  undisputed  sovereignty, 
by  the  most  active  and  civilized  people 
on  earth.     In  factt  the  entire  structure 
and  complexion  of  our  government  ap- 
pear utterly  unadapted  for  making  any 
permanent,  civilizing  impression  on  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  for  laying  deep  the 
foundations  of  new  institutions,  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  the  natives.   Every  thii^ 
about  our  government  b  transient  and  h^ 
gitive ;  there  is  nothing  permanent.  The 
scene  flits  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
and  the  actors  appear  and  disappear  oo 
the  stage  with  all  the  rapidity  of  dramatic 
representation.     From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  officer,  we  see  nothing  but  perpe- 
tual change.     No  sooner  do  the  natives 
begin  to  understand  the  character  of  a 
governor  general,  and  the  governor  gese- 
ral  to  understand  them  and  their  country, 
than  he  removes  to  his  native  land,  and 
is  succeeded  by  another,  who  has  n» 
sooner  completed  the  term  of  his  **  ap- 
•  And  always  wh.       j> 
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lirentlceflhip,**  and  become  initiated  in 
the  craft  and  mystery  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, than  he  also  disappears.  The 
Mine  principle  of  change  pervades  all 
Che  subordinate  offices.  Take  the  civil 
Matioos  all  round,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  functionaries  are  changed  about 
«very  three  years.  In  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle instance,  is  there  time  for  a  judge, 
mag^trate,  or  collector  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  people  under 
him.  He  seems  always  in  a  hurry  to  be 
gone,  first  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
eventually  from  India  to  England.  Is  it 
possible  that  any  permanent  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  India  can  be  founded 
And  matured,  in  so  changing  a  scene?  '* 

A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Courier,  treat- 
ing upon  the  education  of  the  natives,  ex- 
presses himself  thus :  **  What,  then,  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  want  of  im- 
provement and  nearly  stationary  condi- 
tion of  India?  What  can  it  be  but  the 
comparative  indolence  and  want  of  en- 
terprize  diaracteristic  of  the  people? 
But  whence  comes  this  indifference? 
Does  it  exist  where  a  certain  and  rmnte- 
diate  prospect  of  advantage  lies  open  to 
their  perception  ?  This  can  scarcely  be 
said.  The  inactivity  complained  of  must, 
therefore,  originate.  In  a  great  measure  at 
least,  in  the  want  of  a  full  and  distinct 
understanding  of  the  advantage  of  push- 
ing enterprize  into  other  than  the  cus- 
tooiary  channels.  And  how  is  it  that 
such  perception  is  wanting?  Custom, 
long  and  deeply-rooted,  prejudice,  and  ig- 
norance (connected  no  doubt,  in  part, 
with  the  physical  character  of  the  people, 
but  attributable  still  more  to  the  nature 
and  effects, — which  have  been  operating 
for  ages, — of  the  religion  they  profess  and 
the  civil  institutions  arising  from  it), 
have  obscured  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  nation,  and  blunted  the  measure  of 
ingenuity  which  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess, so  as  to  debar  them  from  the  attain- 
ment of  just  principles  in  philosophy,  from 
the  discove^  of  truth  in  the  sciences, 
and  as  a  consequence,  in  some  degree 
necessary,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effectual  processes  in  the 
mechanical  and  other  arts.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  almost  total  want  of  inter- 
course with  more  enlightened  foreigners, 
until  a  recent  period,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  the  valuable  knowledge,  of 
which, — as  long  experience  bad  shewn,— 
there  were  no  indigenous  germs,  could  be 
introduced  from  other  quarters.  The 
ultimate  principle,  it  appears,  then,  to 
which  we  are  conducted  by  this  analysis, 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  which  dis- 
ables them  from  perceiving,  and  profiting 
by,  those  means  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition and  augmenting  the  national 
wealth,  which  their  interest  would  other- 


wise  render  them  quick  to  seize  upon 
and  turn  to  advantage.  What,  then,  are 
those  agents  which  would  operate  roost 
powerfully  in  advancing  the  civilization 
of  India,  of  which  its  people  are  yet  ig- 
norant ?  and  by  what  obstacles  are  they 
prevented  from  becoming  acquainted  with, 
and  availing  themselves  of  them  ?  These 
questions  would  lead  to  a  wide  discus- 
sion. In  the  mean  time*  they  can  only 
be  answered  briefly  and  partially. 

**  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science  and  their  application  to  the  arts, 
is  the  particular  agent,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  country,  which  it  is  at  present 
intended  to  insist  on.  The  consideration 
of  the  means  by  which  such  a  knowledge 
could  be  imparted,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  general  subject  of  education. 
The  preparation  of  books  in  the  verna- 
cular tongues,  on  the  principles  of  the  se- 
veral sciences  most  applicable  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  and  on  the 
practice  of  the  most  extensively  useful 
arts,  would  be  one  important  means  of 
disseminating  the  required  information ; 
but  still  more  important,  nay  absolutely 
essential,  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
end  here  proposed,  (viz,  the  excitement 
of  a  desire  to  know  and  to  employ  im- 
proved methods  in  the  arts),  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  practical  professors  at  each  of 
the  large  cities  of  Hindoosthan,  to  in- 
struct the  most  intelligent  artisans  of  all 
descriptions,  especially  young  men.  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  processes  in  their  se- 
veral deportments.  No  body  of  men,  es- 
pecially a  people  in  the  situation  of  the 
Hindoos  and  other  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  can  be  expected  to  innovate 
largely  without  the  expectation,  nay,  the 
clear  prospect,  of  some  tangible  profit. 
A  measure  like  that  just  indicated,  the 
operation  of  which,  by  displaying  to 
them  the  palpable  and  material  advan- 
tages of  improvement  in  knowledge, 
would  strongly  attract  them  to  its  ac- 
quisition, would,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
prove  an  effectual  agent  in  advancing  the 
civilization  of  the  nation.  A  perception 
of  the  vast  benefits  of  knowledge  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provements 80  effected  by  its  agency, 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
introduce  a  higher  order  of  civilization, 
and  promote  the  cultivation  of  know- 
ledge, in  all  its  departments,  for  its  own 
sake." 

CULTIVATION  OF  INDIGO. 

From  our  enquiries,  we  learn  there  is 
no  disposition  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  indigo,  and  advances  are  restricted  to 
factories  which  can  produce  indigo  at  the 
cheapest  and  lowest  cost.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  increased  capital  being  ap- 
plied to  the  cultivation  of  this  article: 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  we  learn  there  are 
at  this  time  many  planters  who  are  un- 
able to  get  assistance  to  carry  on  their 
factories,  where  the  cost  appears  to  ex- 
ceed the  ordinary  average. — Englishman, 
Dec,  8. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE. 

The  river  Soan,  which  intersects  the 
militaiy  road  leading  from  Calcutta  to 
Benares,  is  fiuned  for  its  pebbles.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  stream  is  full  three 
miles  across,  but,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  the  greater  portion  of  its  bed  is 
dry,  and  abounding  in  quicksands.  It  is 
believed  by  the  credulous,  that  the  philo- 
9ophef$  tione  lies  somewhere  in  the  bed 
of  the  river;  and  the  belief  is  founded  on 
the  following  fact  In  the  days  when 
Sasseeram  and  Rotus  Ghur  were  flou- 
rishiag  places,  a  chief  (Shere  Shah,  I 
think;,  with  his  whole  paraphernalia, 
crossed  the  Soan  in  progress  to  Bengal ; 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  eastern  bank,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  chain  attached  to 
the  leg  of  one  of  the  elephants,  instead 
of  being  of  iron,  was  composed  of  pure 
gold !  The  sages,  on  being  summoned  to 
account  for  such  a  phenomenon,  ques- 
tioned the  mahout,  and  on  his  declaring 
he  had  not  put  the  chain  on  the  aniomrs 
leg,  unanimously  declared,  that  a  trans- 
mutation had  taken  place  by  the  "  Partu 
Puthur**  having  come  in  contact  whilst 
the  elephant  was  crossing.  Such  an  op- 
portunity for  securing  the  long- looked 
and  long-wished  for  talisman  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  neglected.  An  order  was 
instantly  issued  for  each  person  in  the 
camp  to  collect  a  heap  of  pebbles  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  In  this  occupation 
patricians  and  plebeians  eagerly  joined, 
gold  being  the  stimulus.  The  next  pro- 
cess was  for  the  people  to  arrange  them- 
selves, with  their  collections,  along  the 
water's  edge,  ever}^  one  having  a  piece  of 
iron,  with  which  the^  were  to  touch  each 
pebble.  If  the  desired  effect  was  not 
produced,  the  pebble  was  to  be  thrown 
mto  the  water  as  useless.  Away  then  to 
work  they  went,  touching  and  throwing ; 
and  this  scene  continued  for  several  days. 
At  test,  the  folks  grew  tired  and  careless, 
and  the  operation  of  *  touch-and-go*  was 
carried  on  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an 
hour.  Fortune  is  said  to  be  blind,  and 
unluckily  she  here  stumbled  on  a  poor 
grass-cutter,  who  got  hold  of  the  desired 
object  of  search.  His  piece  of  iron  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  it,  than  the 
base  metal  was  turned  into  gold !  But  he 
having  been  so  accustomed  to  the  touch- 
and-throw  movement,  the  ^real  pebble 
shared  the  hte  of  its  predecessors ;  into 
the  water  it  went.  The  hue  and  cry  was 
soon  made,  that  the  •'  Parus  Po/Atir'*  was 
found,  but  like  Pat*s  tea-kettle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea— it  was  not  loat^^tlit 


grass-cutter  knew  where  it  was,  and 
that's  all !  The  chief,  on  thtding  vrhat  faMl 
occurred,  and  vexed  at  hb  disappotnt- 
ment,  had  the  unfortunate  grasa-cntter 
bonnd  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  Che 
river  for  his  stupidity.  Many  fruitless 
endeavours  were  made  to  fidi  up  the 
cast-away  article ;  but,  as  good- luck  sel- 
dom visits  one  twke  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  it  was  never  found  again — there 
the  •*  Pants'*  remains,  and  will  for  ever 
remain,  unless  the  same  grass-cutter  who 
first  discovered  it  finds  it  again !— -Genirs/ 
FVse  Prtss,  Nov.  28. 

LAW  COMMISSION. 

The  Law  Commissioners  have  issued  t 
circular  calling  for  information  regarding 
the  state  of  slavery  in  India. 

NATIVE  PATEONAOE. 

The  anxiety  of  the  natives  to  obtain  si- 
tuations under  Government  seems  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  attached  to  them.  Even  where 
the  pay  is  contemptibly  insignificant, 
there  is  the  most  eager  competition  for 
them,  and  men  of  the  most  respectable 
and  wealthy  families  in  the  coundy  scru- 
ple at  no  means  to  obtain  them.  These 
official  posts  appear  valuable  in  their  eyes, 
from  the  dignity  and  standing  which  Uiey 
give  in  society,  and  from  the  opening 
which  they  affoid  for  indirect  gains  to  an 
unlimited  extent  A  good  situation  in  the 
judicial,  revenual,  or  commercial  line  is 
moreover  considered  as  a  provision  for  a 
whole  fiunily,  since  a  native  who  may  have 
obtained  one  always  pushes  his  own  re- 
latives into  every  employment  within  his 
reach.  A  flock  of  hungry,  needy  connec- 
tions attends  on  his  movements,  to  seize 
upon  these  posts  as  they  fiill  vacant.  And 
however  the  right  of  presentation  to  them 
may  belong  to  the  European  functionaiy 
at  the  head  of  the  office,  the  patronage 
does,  some  how  or  other,  invuiably  ftJl 
to  the  disposal  of  some  native  on  his  esta- 
blishment, who  has  contrived  to  make 
himself  useful  or  necessary.  To  the  at- 
tainment of  this  great  object,  that  of  sub- 
jecting their  European  master  to  their 
own  influence,  the  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion of  the  most  ambitious  natives  in  the 
office  is  constantly  directed ;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  their  efforts  are  crowned  with 
success.  They  lead,  by  appearing  always 
to  follow.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  European  functional 
of  firmness  and  integrity,  boasting  of  h^ 
own  complete  independence  of  all  the 
natives  around  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  every  thing  is  eventually  done  ex- 
actly as  his  influential  native  servant  de- 
sires. A  native  who  has  thus  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of 
his  master,  enjoys  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  his  o#n 
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stetioD,  the  pstroMige  of  alraoet  all  the 
ioferior  sitoatioiii  in  the  department.  It 
»al80  a  fiM!t  worthy  of  note,  that  the  pub- 
lic situations  of  goremment.  which  are 
fiUed  by  natives,  carry  with  them  a  very 
laige  share  of  influence,  more  especially  in 
the  country.  In  England,  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  laiKe  property,  and  of  an  an- 
cient fiuDily,  enjojrs  far  more  considera- 
tioD  than  a  simple  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
an  ordinary  functionary  of  goveroment 
In  this  land  of  sycophancy,  it  is  generally 
the  reverse.  A  subordinate  native  oflicer 
of  the  court,  or  of  the  coUectorate,  enjoys 
greater  distinetion  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  than  a  wealthy  zemindar.  His 
opinions  carry  more  weight ;  his  eiuunple 
extends  to  a  wider  range,  and  he  exer- 
cises a  more  decided  uifluence  upon  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  people.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  posts  in  the 
public  service,  even  where  the  stipulated 
salary  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
rupees  monthly,  should  be  considered  as 
valuable  prizes,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by 
natives  of  every  rank  and  denomination. — 
Friead  oflndia,  Nov,  19. 

JEYPOBB  AFFAIBS. 

Major  Alves  and  Captain  Thoresby  are 
to  proceed,  immediately,  to  Dewsa,  for  the 
expresa  purpose  of  instituting  a  nvd  voce 
investigation,  in  which  Jotha  Ram  is  to 
be  personally  confronted,  and  exposed  to 
the  ordeal  of  a  strict  examination,  by 
which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  his  guilt 
will  be  established,  and  the  whole  **  mjrs- 
tery  of  iniquity"  be  brought  to  light. 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  put  to  him 
are  said  to  be  real  potor$;  which,  if  an- 
swered at  all,  must,  very  shortly,  termi- 
nate this  tedious  aflhir.'* — Delhi  Goze/te, 
Dec.  2. 

We  understand  that  a  new  corps  of 
local  cavalry  is  about  to  be  raised  at  Aj- 
roere,  the  expenses  of  which  are  to  be 
defrayed  by  Maun  Sing,  of  Joudpore,  in 
lieu  of  the  contingent  which  he  has  hi- 
therto furnished,  according  to  the  treaty, 
which  has  proved  itself  more  than  useless, 
and  almost  openly  hostile  to  our  welfare. 

Capt.  Downing,  of  the  3d  N.  I.,  it  is 
said,  will  have  the  command  of  it ;  though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  that  officer's 
services  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Major  Alves,  in  order  to  his  employment 
as  political  agent  in  ShekaMrattee.  Capt. 
Thoresby,  we  hear,  will  remain  at  Jey- 
pore. 

The  Hurkaru  has  recanted  and  apolo- 
gized for  its  unfounded  censure  of  Mijor 
Alves.  In  the  paper  of  Nov.  26th,  it 
says : — *'  Our  object,  in  all  our  strictures 
on  the  Jeypore  tragedy,  has  been  to  pro- 
asote  the  ends  of  justice.  The  iaferenee 
that  the  tumult  must  have  been  known  at 
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the  palace  soon  enough  to  have  enabled 
the  authorities  to  interfere  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  seemed  to 
us  inevitable,  from  all  the  accounts  of  the 
case  which  bad  been  published,  when  we 
made  the  remarks,  to  which  our  corres- 
pondent refers.  Undoubtedly,  the  case 
assumes  a  different  aspect  now,  that  the 
source  of  the  treacheiy  is  discovered,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Alves  stands  exonerated 
from  the  blame  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  him  by  those  who,  it  appears,  were 
less  capable  of  judging  of  its  real  charac- 
ter. We  sincerely  regret  that  our  journal 
should  have  been  the  vehicle  of  much  un- 
deserved severity  of  censure  directed 
against  the  gallant  officer,  though  in  any 
remarks  of  our  own,  we  believe,  we  have 
not  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  the  re- 

g roach  of  harshness  in  our  strictures  on 
is  measures;  but,  although  it  appears 
that  tbe  resident  was  right  in  not  im- 
puting the  treachery  to  the  executive 
authorities  at  Jeypore,  and  although  it 
may  be  now  known  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  ground  for  suspicion  of  them, 
we  still  think,  that,  in  the  circumstances 
previously  known,  such  suspick>n  was 
extremely  natural.** 

It  was  stated  in  m  late  number  of  this 
journal,  that  the  Jeypore  ranee  had  sent 
ckoories  and  jntgreee  to  the  several  tha- 
koors.  Naringhun  Loll,  vakeel  to  the 
Nawab  of  Thonk,  in  reply  stated,  that  he 
was  at  the  ranee's  command,  and  ready 
to  bring  his  forces  whenever  she  might 
desire  him  to  do  so!  Ubah  Singh  has 
arrived  with  his  troops  at  Jeypore.— 
Ddhi  Gaz,  Dec.  9. 

THE  NEW  CUMIENCY. 

It  would  appear  that  disinclination,  and 
in  some  instances  refusal,  to  accept  the 
new  rupee,  have  been  experienced  at  the 
presidency.  This  state  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  demands  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  government  If  the  currency 
is  depreciated  2-4  per  cent.,  we  conceive 
liatta  to  that  extent  is  in  justice  due  by 
the  government.  No  security  is,  more- 
over, given  that  this  depreciation  shall  be 
fioaL  A  new  Governor-general  may  take 
a  fsmcy  to  a  new  rupee  of  a  new  device, 
when  a  second  reduction  of  its  value  may 
take  place,  we  therefore  strongly  advocate 
the  obsta  in  princrpio  to  such  encroach* 
mentM.—Meeruti  Oba.,  Nov.  12. 

'*  I  am  certain  that  you  would  oblige 
m  great  many  in  the  upper  provinces  1^ 
noticing  the  effect  on  the  finances  of  aU 
stationed  above  Dinapore  by  the  late 
change  in  the  currency.  Whilst  we  are 
acluaUy  paid  in  the  same  coin  as  hereto- 
fore, it  has  virtually  lost  in  its  compara- 
tive value  with  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee, 
Rs.  2-2-8  per  cent,  thus  addmg  tm  th 
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difficulties  of  all  who  may  labour  under 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  Rs.  2-2  per 
cent,  on  their  debts.  It  equally  affects  all 
who  have  to  remit  to  Europe  for  their 
families,  as  though  Calcutta  and  Compa- 
ny's siccas  principally  are  remittances 
makeable,  it  enhances  by  the  same  ratio 
the  prices  of  all  Calcutta  articles,  whilst 
the  sicca  is  permitted  to  continue  current 
in  Calcutta.  I  have  fortunately  no  debts 
to  pay,  but  sending  a  draft  for  sicca  ru- 
pees 300  to  Calcutta  a  few  days  ago,  I 
had  to  pay  m  the  same  currency  as  would  a 
few  months  ago  have  amounted  only  to 
313-8— Rs.  320;  merely  because  they 
were  then  called  Sonants,  and  are  now  de- 
signated  Company's  rupees.** — Hurharu, 
Dec.  19. 

Our  Courier  contemporary  doubts  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  inserted  in  the 
Englishman^  regarding  the  intention  of 
government  to  make  up  the  difference  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  troops 
of  the  army,  occasioned  by  the  recent  al- 
teration  in  the  coinage.  We  can  only  say, 
that  our  authority  is  a  civilian,  high  in 
the  service— that  the  feet  was  mentioned 
at  a  meeting  of  the  first  merchants  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  the  presence  of  an  officer 
holding  a  high  staff  situation.  Since 
which,  we  have  beard  military  men  say, 
they  have  seen  a  government  letter  to  the 
presidency  paymaster,  authorising  the 
measure  ,~^£ngUehman, 

Our  contemporary  is,  nevertheless,  not 
more  correct  in  this  instance  than  when  a 
high  staff  officer  was  once  before  quoted 
as  authority  for  imaginary  murmurs  at 
Barrackpore.  The  simple  fact  is  merely, 
that  for  the  present  it  is  ordered  that  the 
new  coin  shall  not  be  issued  at  the  presi- 
dency pay-office  until  siccas  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  issued  from  any  other  public 
office,  and  the  former  obtain  more  general 
circulation— perhaps  not  until  the  new 
pice  (if  there  are  to  be  new  pice),  shall 
make  their  appearance. — Calcutta  Cour, 

MIUTARY  ITEMS. 

The  late  order  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  on  the  subject  of  the  dress  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  though  conceived  in 
strict  accordance  with  military  usage,  is 
still  not  in  unison  with  either  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  or  the  climate  under  which  we 
live,  and  is,  moreover,  expressed  with  a 
quaintness  and  affectation  of  wit,  sekiom 
leavening  the  mass  of  the  orders  issuing 
from  the  Adjutant-general^s  office  of  the 
Indian  army.  By  a  citizen's  plain  blue 
frock-coat,  we  are  inclined  to  gather  one 
that  is  not  strictly  according  to  orders, — 
one  that  is  not  emblazoned  with  gilt  but- 
tons, and  covered  with  silk  braid.  Now, 
if  our  memory  deceives  us  not,  the  plain 
blue  frock-coat  was  introduced  and  almost 
invariably  worn  with  the  foraging-caps  by 
Lord  Combermere,  and  has  been  since 


continued  from  experience  of  its  greater 
comfort  and  less  expense.  Had  hia  Ex- 
cellency inquired  the  reason  of  the  cape» 
(<md  eoUars)  of  jackets  being  turned 
down,  he  would  have  found  it  to  be  the 
extreme  discomfort  and  inconvenience  of 
the  cloth  jacket  in  a  climate  like  Calcutta, 
to  obviate  which,  and,  as  much  aa  in  the 
wearer's  power,  to  catch  the  breeze  of 
heaven,  induced  biro  to  adopt  this  slo- 
venly habit  Swords  are,  no  doubt,  veiy 
military,  but  hardly  a  necessary  append- 
age in  the  theatre  or  ball-room*  and  if 
insisted  on  during  the  hot  season,  will  de- 
prive the  places  of  public  resort  of  encou- 
ragement from  military  men.  The  order 
might  b«ir  the  complexion  of  enfoicing 
unity  and  propriety,  while  reprobating  the 
solecism  often  observed  in  the  union  of 
the  two  costumes,  military  and  civil : — if 
such  the  intention,  we  shall  not  regret 
the  loss  of  green  and  goM  velvet  waist- 
coats, on  which  our  eyes  have  oft  reposed 
as  relief  from  the  fiery  scariet  conts  often 
superadded.— Jlf«enitt  Obe.,  Dec*  10. 

Sir  H.  Fane,  it  seems,  does  not  issue 
orders  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  colunms 
of  a  contemporary ;  he  means  that  they 
should  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Testo'- 
day,  some  officers  went  to  the  cathedral 
in  demi-military  costumes — or  at  least  in 
costumes  forbidden  by  the  general  orders. 
An  aide-de-camp  wa^  desired  to  invite 
them  to  Sir  Henry's  presence,  whither 
they  repaired,  and  received  a  gentle  lec- 
ture upon  their  breach  of  r^ulations.— 
Englishman,  Nov.  30. 

A  general  court-martial  has  been  sit* 
ting  at  Bamickpore,  for  seven  days,  for 
the  trial  of  Ensign  Smith,  of  H.  M.'s  38th, 
for  sending  Capt.  Souter  (also  of  H.  M.*s 
38th)  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel.  This 
is  a  charge  seldom  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  but  there  are  particular  circum- 
stances attending  it.  The  same  court 
met  yesterday  morning  for  the  trial  of  a 
private  of  the  38th,  for  striking  an  officer 
on  parade.  As  soon  as  this  is  over,  we 
understand  the  same  court  is  to  try  Capt. 
Home,  of  H.  M.'s  44tb,  tor ''  willingly  ab- 
senting himself  from  parade,"  &c.— iM^ 
2>sc.  1. 

NATTVE  MARRIAGE. 

The  son  of  Rajah  Juswunt  Singh  of 
Naubab,  accompanied  by  a  force  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  suwars  and 
sepoys,  proceeded  last  week  to  Bhullum- 
ghur,  the  residence  of  Rajah  Naeb  Singh, 
to  whose  sister  he  was  married.  Up- 
wards of  200,000  people  assembled, 
amongst  whom  10,000  four  and  eight-anna 
pieces  were  thrown ;  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  some  of  them,  twelve  men  wees 
killed;  another  instance  of  the  bad  efKpcts 
of  indiscriminate   charity.      Eight-anoa 
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pieces  were  afterwards  distributed.  The 
total  expense  attendant  upon  this  mar- 
riage, conducted  as  it  was  upon  the  grand- 
est scale  of  eastern  magnificence,  exceeded 
sir  lacks  qfnmses;  a  sum  which,  if  judi- 
ciously administered  to  the  suffering  na- 
tives, might  have  been  productive  of  last- 
ing good.— I>82Ai  Gaz.,  Dtc  9. 

NATIVR    STATES. 

Z^aAore.~Runjeet  Sing  has  written  to 
the  Hakim  of  Sinde,  requesting  him  to 
forward,  without  delay,  the  amount  of  the 
mizeranna.  The  hitter,  with  more  courage 
than  prudence,  returned  a  spirited  an- 
swer, to  the  purport  "that  as  a  soldier  he 
would  not  pay  until  forced  to  do  so,**  and 
has,  accordingly,  prepared  his  forces,  con- 
sisting of  10,000  or  12.000  men,  horse 
and  foot,  for  immediate  action.~2>d%t 
Gaz.,  Dec  9. 

X>^'.— A  letter  from  Delhi,  received 
yesterday,  mentions  that  Dewan  Kisben 
Loll  has  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
Mr.  Simon  Fraser.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  Kishen  Loll  is  the  man  of  Baraiteh 
and  Jyepore  hme-— English naitf  Nov.  9. 

GwnUor. — Capt.  Ross  has  gone  over 
to  Futtyghur  to  the  Baiza  Baee-  She  is 
at  last  about  to  proceed  by  Benares  to 
the  Dekhan,  with  six  lakh  of  rupees  a- 
3rear  for  life.  Major  Sutherland,  it  is  said, 
will  wait  on  her  at  Allahabad,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  on  her  leaving  this  part  of  India. 
— Agra  Akhbar,  Dec.  5. 

Ludakh  — Zoorawur  Sing  in  the  service 
of  Goolab  Sing,  having  effected  a  footing 
in  the  country,  and  taken  possession,  and 
repaired  the  fort,  the  prince  of  Ludakh, 
with  his  son  and  minister,  have  fled  to 
Puttun,  near  Rampore,  and  there  prevent 
people  from  going  to  Ludkah,  stating,  that 
Zoorawur  Sing,  seizing  travellers  and 
merchants,  employs  them  on  the  works 
of  the  fort ;  moreover  he  has  stopped  the 
transit  of  shawls,  and  restricted  it  to 
Shoroo  and  Murroo,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  quantity  sent  by  the  road  to  Ju- 
moon,  which,  being  reported  to  Runjeet 
Sing  of  Lahore,  he  immediately  sent  or- 
ders to  remedy  this,  by  not  allowing  the 
shawls  to  enter  Umritsur. — Enghsnman, 
Rajah  Golab  Sinff,  of  Jummoo,  has  at 
last  sent  his  son  with  a  reinforcement  in 
aid  of  Zaruour  Sing,  who  has  taken  up 
bis  quarters  on  the  mountain  of  Secun- 
dria,  with  15,000  horse  and  foot,  and  where 
be  has  been  joined  by  the  rajah's  son. 
The  rajah  of  Ludakh,  on  being  apprized 
of  this  junction,  caused  the  passes  to  be 
completely  blocked  up.  On  seeing  this, 
Zuniour  Sing,  alarmed,  applied  to  Rajah 
Joy  Sing,  of  Muhulmoonee,  for  assistance, 
who  nut  him  in  a  condition  to  meet  his 


enemy  in  the  field.  The  rajah  of  Lu- 
dakh, in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
Yarkhund  and  Thibet,  combated  the 
troops  of  the  Sing  and  routed  them  com- 
pletely, after  having  killed  a  number  of 
them  and  wrested  their  srms.  The  van- 
quished have  again  taken  shelter  at  the  be- 
forementioned  mountain  ;  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  third  combat.^  •/amt  JeAow- 
numak' 

Hyderabad* — By  recent  Ukbars,  it  ap- 
pears that  Kajah  Chundoo  Loll  commands 
every  thing,  and  carries  the  day  on  his 
palm.  The  Nawab  Asif  Jah  is  a  mere 
tool  in  his  hands.  A  Rohilla  Patau,  in 
the  service  of  Seraj  Doulah,  the  nominal 
minister,  havin^f  bad  Uiige  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  him,  tried  every  possible  means 
for  the  recovery  of  the  same,  in  an  ami- 
cable manner ;  but  seeing  no  possibility 
of  getting  it,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the 
last  alterruitive  of  sitting  Dhurna^  with 
a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Seraj  Dowhdi's  residence,  op- 
posing the  ingress  and  egress  of  every 
body.  Seeing  this,  his  master  promised 
to  pay  off  his  arrears  by  a  certain  day ; 
upon  which  the  Patan  was  pacified.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  left  his  post,  than  it  was 
occuped  by  a  considerable  number  of  tai- 
lors, who  made  a  hideous  outcry  in  de- 
manding the  arrears  of  their  wages.  The 
Nawab  Asif  Jah.  on  hearing  this,  s«d.  In 
an  air  of  contempt,  *  what !  does  Seraj 
Dow  lab  not  keep  sufficient  money  in  his 
purse  80  as  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  tai- 
lors?* 

Intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  na- 
wab that  the  moon-fi^^ed  ladies  of  Mug^ 
feruth  Manzil,  being  considerably  in  ar- 
rears, had  formed  the  resolution  of  break- 
ing through  the  zenanahs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personally  representing  their 
grievances  to  the  **  Huxzoor  Bhmd  Eek' 
baU.**  In  order  to  avert  this  disgrace, 
the  nawaub  directed  their  arrears  to  be 
forthwith  discharged,  with  an  injunction 
that  the  entrance  leading  to  the  ladies* 
apartments  might  be  entirely  blocked  up, 
so  as  never  to  admit  of  their  coming  out 
upon  any  future  occasion,  when  they  may 
be  80  inclined. 

The  state  of  the  Hyderabad  police  is 
still  in  as  bad  state  as  ever,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passes  but  what  brings  the  intelli- 
gence of  some  robberies  and  murders. 

Uhoar. — The  rajah  of  this  principality, 
Buxbee  Sing,  being  excessively  fond  of 
the  society  of  young  females  and  musi- 
cians, has  entirely  abstracted  bis  atten- 
tion  from  the  administration  of  state 
aflkirs ;  consequently,  the  zemindars  have 
began  to  take  advantage  of  the  same,  in 
refractorily  withholding  the  payment  of 
their  stipulated  revenues,  which  circum- 
stance has  reduced  Baney  Sing  to  the 
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utmost  distress  tad  want.  Seeing  this 
state  of  affairs,  Suntram,  a  wealthy  banker 
of^  Ulwar,  submitted  a  proposition  to  the 
rajah,  that  if  he  would  give  him  the  farm 
of  his  territories,  he  was  willing  to  en- 
gage himself  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  and  military  department,  as  well 
as  every  other  miscellaneous  expense; 
and  moreover  be  would  let  his  rajahship 
have  eighty  thousand  rupees  for  his  privy 
purse  per  annum.  The  rajah  raptu- 
rously embraced  the  proposition,  con- 
ceiving  it  a  very  advantageous  one  for 
himself,  as  it  relieved  him  from  the  trou- 
ble, anxiety,  and  vexation  of  government, 
amd  consigned  his  territories  to  the  charge 
of  the  former  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  immersed  himself  the  more  deeply 
into  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio- — Eng- 
li^hman, 

Herat. — By  the  latest  Ukbars,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Persian  prince,  Kye  Klius- 
ru  Meerza,  has  removed  his  camp  in  the 
vicinity  of  Herat;  and  that  Comran 
Shah,  conceiving  peace  and  tranquillity 
more  conducive  to  his  true  interests  and 
wel&re  than  hostility,  took  upon  himself 
the  rather  humiliating  task  of  waiting 
upon  the  Persian  Shazadah  in  his  own 
camp,  who  is  said  to  have  received  the 
ruler  of  Herat  with  great  attention ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  actually  rose  from  his 
musnud  on  the  approach  of  the  Herat 
prince,  and  embraced  him,  making  him 
sit  down  on  the  same  musnud  with  him- 
self.  Comran  Shall,  after  passing  a  long 
interval  in  the  company  of  the  Persian 
prince»  took  leave,  and,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  his  capita],  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Seistan,  and  upon  his  arrival 
at  that  principality,  he  sent  for  Ally 
Khan,  the  son  of  the  ruler,  and  Mohu- 
med  Saleh,  the  governor  of  the  fort  of 
Lash,  under  the  plea  of  some  important 
business,  and  upon  their  complying  with 
his  message,  he  shewed  them  every 
kingly  fiivour  and  indulgence  by  investing 
them  with  splendid  honorary  dresses, 
which  lulled  these  simple  and  unsuspect- 
ing sirdars  into  a  perfect  confidence  of 
personal  safety,  and  they  therefore  hesi- 
tated not  to  pass  the  night  in  the  camp 
ef  the  shah ;  but,  in  the  morning,  they 
found  themselves  delivered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  kuzzulbash,  enchained  on 
the  leg,  and  halters  put  round  their  necks 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  to 
Herat,  and  there  being  no  one  to  oppose 
the  treacherous  prince,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Seistan.  It  seems  to  be  the  de- 
termination of  the  peHidious  Comran  to 
possess  himself  of  the  forts  of  all  the 
neighbouring  minor  chiefe  in  this  manner, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Biree,  who 
is  said  to  have  promised  him  his  assist- 
ance in  the  time  of  need.  The  ruler  of 
Candahar,  on  being  apprised  of  this  trea- 
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cherous  deed  of  Comran,  became  ei- 
tremely  agitated  and  alarmed,  and  has 
caused  his  family,  with  all  the  valuable 
effects,  to  be  removed  to  Curshaek,  tiie 
fort  of  which  is  undergoing  repairs. — 
Jhid. 

Cabul. — One  of  the  Ukbars  from  this 
quarter,  dated  the  2d  of  September,  sUtes 
that  prodigious  numbers  of  Patans  are 
daily  coming  to  Cabul  from  JuUaiabid 
and  Deyrah  Khyber,  with  the  design  of 
aiding  and  assisting  Dost  Mohamed  m 
his  projected  expedition  against  the  su- 
bah  of  Peshawur.  On  the  assemblage  of 
the  Patans,  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sands, they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  head 
of  the  Khan  clan,  and  were  introduced 
to  him  by  Attah  Khan,  who  had  pre- 
viously invited  all  the  principal  chie&  of 
Cabul  to  be  present  at  this  grand  meet- 
ing. Dost  Mohamed,  seeing  that  die 
Patans  were  extremely  eager  to  engage 
with  the  Seiks,  received  them  with  very 
great  kindness,  and  held  out  to  them 
promises  of  great  wealth  and  renown, 
and  the  Patans,  in  their  turn,  declared 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  Mohamedanism,  and  further 
assured  the  sirdar,  that  sinee  the  period 
the  subah  of  Peshawur  has  been  pos- 
sessed and  governed  by  the  Seiks,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  great  distress  and 
mortifications.  This  address  of  the  Pa- 
tans tended  so  much  to  impassion  Dost 
Mohamed,  as  to  induce  him  to  determine 
upon  sending  his  son,  A&al  Beg  Khan, 
with  15,000  horse,  and  a  much  huger 
body  of  infantry*  against  Peshawur ;  as- 
suring the  Patans  that  he  will  follow  him- 
self with  reinforcements,  as  originally  re- 
solved on  by  him.  Mohamed  A&al  Beg 
is  to  encamp  his  troops  at  Jullalabad, 
where  the  father  has  promised  to  meet 
him  with  all  practicable   e^q>editioD.— 

Peihaumr, — A  quasid,  or  messenger, 
having  lately  arrived  at  Ludianafa,  repre- 
sented that,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  cold  season  at  that  soobah, 
the  Patans  have  been  occasioning  great 
annoyances  to  the  Seiks  on  their  nocturnal 
depredations.  Almost  every  night  these 
marauders  commit  thefts  in  the  camp  of 
the  Seiks ;  and  these  miscreants  are  so 
very  skilfiil  in  the  art  of  stealing,  that  the 
poor  Seiks  find  it  most  difi9ciilt  even  to 
preserve  their  turbans  from  the  piunder 
of  these  night  robbers,  notwithttndiiv 
every  possible  precautionaiy  measure 
adopted  by  the  skilful  General  Ventura: 
but  with  sJl  his  efforts  and  exertions,  lie 
has  not  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
predatory  visits  of  these  wretfies,  and 
really  conceives  himself  to  be  invoifed  in 
serious  misfortunea  in  baviog  tiK  fovtm- 
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Bwat  of  Peshawar  bestowed  on  him.  The 
Twtaok  semiixlars  of  this  provmce  are  so 
orach  lost  to  all  feelings  of  honour  and 
intef^tj,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
oome  before  Gen.  Ventura  in  the  day- 
time, and  make  most  solemn  assevera* 
tioDs  of  allegiance  and  submission,  while, 
in  the  night,  they  bareiMedly  send  in 
their  partizans  to  rob  the  Seiks ;  and 
these  xemhidars  are  so  lull  of  duplicity 
and  deceit,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
Tigilaooe  and  penetration  of  Gen.  Ven- 
tum,  he  has  been  more  than  once  imposed 
upoo  by  these  miscreants,  in  conferring 
lfrfa>»«  on  them,  believing  them  to  be 
futhfiil  subjects  of  the  state. — Ibid. 

THE  fURAOGBEB  AND  YISHNOVCIS. 

An  official  correspondence  has  been 
published  concerning  the  dispute  between 
the  Suraogees  and  Vishnovees,  two  sects 
of  Hindoos,  in  Hatrass.  The  former  are 
a  class  of  Sikhs. 

Mr.  £.  F.  Tvtler,  joint  magistrate  of 
AUj  Ghur,  writes  (24ch  Nov.  1834)  to 
Mr.  R.  B.  Boddam,  the  commissioner  of 
circoit  at  Agra,  reporting  his  proceedings 
in  respect  to  the  dispute,  which  took 
place  in  the  Hatrass  bazaar,  observes 
that  the  cause  originated  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Suraogees  to  lead  out  in  procession 
the  image  of  Parusnath,  within  the  town, 
such  exposure  of  the  idol  (which  had  been 
confined  to  the  temple  by  order  of  the 
magistrate)  being  offensive  to  the  other 
•ect  Mr.  Tytler  says,  that  he  could  see 
no  satisfectory  reason  for  the  image  being 
thus  confined  to  the  temple,  merely  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  a  few  individuals, 
and,  therefore,  passed  his  final  order  that 
It  should  be  allowed  egress,  directing  in 
person  (conformably  to  previous  orders  of 
the  Nizamut  Adawhit)  that,  to  prevent 
disturbance,  the  procession  should  be 
confined  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  bazaar. 
This  decision,  however,  he  says,  was  op> 
posed  by  the  Vishnovees,  "  whose  party 
spirit  runs  so  high,  that,  while  they  tole- 
nte  all  other  Hindoo  processions,  and 
that  of  the  Mahomedan  tazeeas,  yet  are 
most  violently  opposed  to  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Suraogees.  Not  that 
their  objections  are  reasonable;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  opposed  to  the  usages 
of  the  country,  and  to  that  system  of 
tolerance  that  all  sects  should,  I  conceive, 
accord  to  others  of  a  different  persuasion. 
In  a  word,  the  Vishnovees  of  Hatrass  are 
a  most  troublesome  set ;  they  treat  with 
contempt  every  order  of  this  court,  and* 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  they  are 
allowed  uncontrollable  and  unlimited 
power  in  the  Hatrass  town  and  bazaar." 
He  concludes  with  expressing  bis  opinion, 
*'  that  some  decided  measures  should  be 
at  once  adopted  to  bring  the  several  trou- 
blesome characters  to  a  proper  under- 
standing ;    I  have  therefore  summoned 
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Uiem  to  Ally  Ghnr,  where  I  shall  take 
security  for  their  good  conduct,  and  the 
keeping  the  peace.*' 

Mr.  Boulderson,  the  officiating  com- 
missioner (Dec.  6,  1834)  declares,  that 
the  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Tytler  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  issued  by  the  kite 
commissioner,  and  as  such  proceedings 
are  very  irregukv,  he  requests  the  offi- 
ciating magistrate  (Mr.  Davidson)  to  re- 
voke the  orders  issued  by  the  acting  joint 
magistrate,  and  enforce  those  of  the  com- 
missioner. 

On  the  31st,  however,  Mr.  Boulderson 
writes  again  to  Mr.  Davidson,  stating 
that  the  question  of  the  dispute  between 
the  sects  having  been  again  submitted, 
with  Mr.  Tytler*s  letter,  to  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  the  orders  of  the  late  commis- 
sioner, which  appear  to  have  been  issued 
under  a  misapprehension,  have  been 
altered.  He  adds:  "  Were  the  dispute 
to  be  decided  by  strict  justice,  the  Surao- 
gees should  have  full  liberty  to  parade 
their  idol  when  and  where  they  pleased ; 
but  probably  all  purposes  may  be  an- 
swered—the dispute  set  at  rest,  by  allow- 
ing liberty  to  the  extent  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Tytler's  letter,  and  I  request  the 
fevour  of  your  canyiag  that  gentleman's 
views  into  effect*' 

Mr.  Davidson  deputed  Mr.  A.  U.  C 
Flowden,  the  officiating  niagistrate,  to 
make  arrangements  for  securing  the  public 
peace  on  the  day  of  the  procession  (Uth 
February  1835),  with  a  force  of  200  sepoys, 
under  Capt  McQueen. 

Mr.  Plowden,  accordingly,  undertook 
all  the  precautions  he  consklered  neoes- 
sary  and  practicable,  and  the  result  is 
stated  by  him  in  his  report,  dated  the  day 
after  the  affair : 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you.  that  yesterday  being  the  day  ap- 
pointed  for  the  image  of  the  Suraogees  to 
make  its  egress  out  of  the  town,  I  pro- 
ceeded down  at  day-break  to  the  city, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  45th  and  38d 
N.  I.  under  Capt  McQueen.  On  our 
arrival  there,  we  barricaded  the  different 
entrances  leading  into  the  main  street 
through  which  tt^  procession  had  to  pass, 
and  placed  parties  of  sepoys  not  only  at 
the  barricades  but  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses;  precautions  were  also  taken  to 
barricade  the  street,  in  which  the  temple 
of  the  Suraogees  was  situated,  by  placing 
a  couple  of  hackeries  with  a  party  of  the 
police  at  the  top  of  the  hine,  and  twenty 
sepoys  at  the  bottom.  The  people  ap* 
peared  to  be  very  peaceably  inclined  until 
the  doofy  approached,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  image  out  of  the  town,  when  they 
commenced  throwing  bncks  and  setting 
fire  to  the  cJtoppers  of  their  own  houses. 
Upon  seeing  that  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  do  all  the  mischief  that  laid  in 
their  power,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
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rerooostnnces,  I  requested  Capt.  Mc- 
Queen to  act  as  he  might  think  proper, 
when  he  immediately  cleared  Uie  street 
with  a  party  of  sepoys.  Whilst  we  were 
preserving  peace  in  the  main  street,  inti- 
mation was  brought  us  that  the  temple  of 
•the  Suraogees  was  set  on  fire.  We  lost  no  ' 
time  in  proceeding  to  the  spot,  where  we 
succeeded  in  seizing  four  men  occupied 
inside  the  temple  in  plundering  and  pol- 
luting  the  idol,  two  of  whom  afterwards 
unfortunately  escaped.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  had  Dowlutt  Ram  and 
his  party  used  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve order,  that  no  breach  of  the  peace 
would  have  taken  place." 

Dowlutt  Ram,  here  mentioned,  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Vishnovees, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Tytler,  with  his  con- 
federates, as  '*  the  most  troublesome  class 
in  the  Ally  Ghurdivison.'* 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Davidson  to  Mr. 
Boulderson,  dated  Hth  February,  enters 
into  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  affsurs.  He 
states,  that  the  Suraogees  had  been  in- 
duced to  concede  to  the  other  party  that 
their  image  should  be  conveyed  in  a 
palkee  instead  of  a  ratht  or  carriage,  unat- 
tended with  tom-toms,  and  that  this  ar- 
rangement appeared  to  satisfy  both  par- 
ties. When  the  palkee  was  traversing 
the  narrow  streets,  towards  the  temple,  a 
crowd  suddenly  collected,  to  the  number 
of  about  400,  who  had  been  concealed  in 
their  houses  or  compounds,  who  set  fire  to 
the  cfioppertt  whilst  the  military  were 
pelted  with  brickbats  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  Suraogees,  alarmed* 
dared  not  take  their  image  from  the  tem- 
ple. The  deputy  collector,  having  left 
the  spot,  a  number  of  men,  till  then  in 
concealment,  let  themselves  down  from 
the  houses  opposite  to  the  temple,  and 
•et  fire  to  the  chopper  which  covered  it ; 
this  frightened  the  horses  of  the  sowars, 
who  were  gimrding  the  upper  entrance  of 
the  lane;  the  crowd  at  that  end  then 
either  removed  or  clambered  over  the 
hackery  barricades,  destroyed  the  palkee, 
beat  the  attendant  Suraogees,  and  entered 
and  plundered  the  temple,  the  roof  of 
which  fell  in  when  the  raifters  which  sup- 
ported it  were  burnt  No  life  was  lost 
nor  serious  injury  sustained,  nor  property 
destroyed,  save  what  was  in  the  temple. 
There  was  no  serious  affray ;  the  crowd 
in  the  street  did  not  attack  the  sepoys, 
nor  were  there  above  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals idio  appeared  to  have  arms,  though 
some  sticks  were  observable.  *'  The 
whole,  however,**  he  wya,  **  was  evidently 
a  concerted  phui  of  the  opposing  Vish- 
novee  party  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the 
palkee  and  Suraogees*  image,  and  the 
criminality  of  the  influential  men  of  that 
party  is  not  the  less,  that  their  measures 
did  not  result  in  bloodshed.  In  further 
evklence  of  violent  intentkm  on  the  part 


of  the  Vishnovees,  1  have  to  state  thitt 
the  night  before  the  intended  processioBf 
the  zemindars  and  vilUgers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  the  number  of  some 
thousands,  assembled  close  to  the  towa 
with  their  bullocks,  intended,  it  is  sakl,  to 
be  introduced  into  the  streets  to  create 
confusion.  As  it  appeared  to  roe,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  leading  cha- 
racters among  the  Vishnovee  party  had 
acted  throughout  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  terms  of  the  recognizance  which  I 
had  taken  from  them  on  the  17th  Decem- 
ber, I  deemed  the  same  to  be  forfeited, 
and  have  accordingly  called  on  the  parties 
to  pay  into  court  the  respective  amounts, 
viz.  5.000  rupees  each,  from  Dowlatt 
Ram,  Sookbanund,  Choonnyloll  and  Per- 
manund.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
wealthy  men  of  this  party  had  determined 
to  go  to  any  cost  in  gaining  their  object 
against  the  Suraogees,  and  I  consider 
them  justly  liable  to  suffer  the  above  pe- 
nalty.** The  Suraogees  succeeded  io  car- 
rying out  their  idol  on  the  1 4th. 

The  opinion  of  the  Government  on  the 
affair  is  conveyed  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Agra,  dated  27th  February 
1835. 

**  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  in 
all  matters  in  whidi  religious  prejudices 
are  concerned,  the  right  course  is  to  fioU 
low  established  usage.  The  party  which 
deviates  from  that,  becomes  the  cause  of 
any  disturbance  that  ensues :  in  this  view, 
he  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
local  ofiScers  had  dissuaded  the  Surao- 
gees from  attempting  any  innovation  con- 
trary to  the  known  feelings  of  the  Visb- 
novite  inhabitants  of  Hattrasa.  Had  they 
done  so,  no  injustice  would  have  been 
done  to  the  Suraogees,  and  the  Vishoo- 
vites.  having  no  cause  of  complaint,  would 
have  made  no  opposition-  Instead  of 
this,  the  local  officers  appear  to  have  en- 
couraged and  supported  the  Suraogees  in 
the  performance  of  a  ceremony,  in  a  man- 
ner never  before  performed  in  the  same 
place ;  and  thus  the  employment  of  a  mi- 
litary force  became  necessary  to  support 
the  order  which  the  magistrate  had 
given.*' 

THE  TRADE  OF  CABUL. 

The  hop.  the  Goveinor-genenI  of  India 
in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  direct  the 
following  paper,  describing  the  tnde  of 
Cabul,  to  be  published  for  general  uifiDr- 
mation : 

Kabul,  the  capital  city  of  an  eztensifC 
kingdom,  is  not  only  the  centre  of  a  large 
internal  traffic,  but,  ei\joying  emuient  ad- 
vantages of  locally,  ought  to  possess  the 
whole  of  the  carrying  trade  between  India 
and  Turkistan.  A  trade  has  ever  existed 
besween  India  and  Afghanistan,  the  latter 
deriving  from  the  former  a  varied  of  com- 
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Bodities  foreigii  to  tlie  fModliiee  of  kf 
own  soil,  climate,  and  maDu&ctures, 
while  she  has  little  to  Tetarn  beyond  fhuts 
of  natire  growth.  Afghanistan  is  depen- 
dant npon  India  for  articles  indispensable 
for  the  convenience  of  her  inhabitants, 
and  the  carrying  on  of  her  few  manufiu;- 
torea,  as  fine  calicos,  indigo,  spices,  drugs, 
&c  Of  late  years,  the  introduction  of 
British  manafiMTtured  goods,  as  fine  caKeos, 
naslins,  chintzes,  shawls,  &c.,  has  pro- 
duced a  new  era  in  this  tOMie,  superseding, 
in  great  measure,  the  inferior  importations 
as  to  quality  from  India,  and  the  more 
expensiye  fiibrics  from  Kashmir.  The 
eonawnption  of  these  maoufictiires  at 
Kabul,  although  extensiye  and  increasing, 
will  from  causes  have  a  limit,  but  to  what 
eortent  they  roigbt  be  traosaiitted  to  the 
marlceu  of  Turkistun,  cannot  be  so  easily 
defined.  At  the  same  time  that  BriUsh 
maaufiMrtured  goods  have  found  their  way 
to  Kabul,  so  tmve  also  Russian,  and  what 
is  singular,  even  British  manufectiued 
goods  may  be  found  at  Kabul  which  have 
been  unported  from  Bokhara. 

The  anarchy  reigning  in  Afghanistan 
for  a  long  period,  and  the  ambiguous  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  sereral  petty  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time  established  in 
it,  hare  not  been  CavouFable  to  the  pro- 
secution of  its  commerce;  yet  it  would 
appear  that  during  the  last  few  years  the 
Irade  of  Kabul  has  considerably  increas- 
ed, the  custom-bouse  of  Kabul,  under 
the  Suddozie  princes  being  formed  for 
only  twenty- five  thousand  rupees  per  an- 
num, and  that  of  Gbazni  for  only  seven 
thousand  rupees  per  annum,  whereas  the 
last  year  (1834)  the  former  was  formed 
for  one  lac  and  forty  thousand  rupees, 
and  the  latter  for  eighty  thousand  rupees, 
— while  the  duties  levied  are  at  the  same 
9te :  viz.  a  chabalek,  (one  in  forty)  or  two 
and  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  With  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Kabul, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  six 
poinu  within  its  territories  where  duties 
on  merchandize  are  levied :  viz,  Kabul, 
Ghazni,  Bamian,  Charreekar,  Loghar,and 
Jalalabad.  The  transit  duties  at  these 
places  in  1834^  were  farmed  as  follows  : 


Kabul. 
J4€tO00X4O=56,O0,000) 

Ghazni, 
80,000X40=32  00,000 

Bamian. 
50,000X40=20,00,000 

Charreekar. 
iaOOOX40=  4,00,000 

Loghar 
6,000X40=  2,40^000 

Jalalabad* 
,12,000X40=  4^000 


466,666+ 

2500,000 -f- 

166.666-}- 

33,333+ 
20,000 
,  40,000 
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This  table  only  correctly  shews  the 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  state,  derived 
tnm  direct  duties  on  merchandise,  as 
duties  are  levied  on  the  same  goods  fre- 
quently at  two  pUces,  as  at  Ghazni  and 
Kabul,  &c. ;  yet,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  foraiers  of  them  reap,  or  expect 
to  reap,  a  profit,  and  that  smuggling  to  a 
very  great  extent  prevails,  while  there  is 
a  consunt  evasion  of  payment  of  duty, 
through  fovour,  power,  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  calculation  that  the  trade  of 
Kabul,  with  her  neighbours,  may  be  of 
the  value  of  one  million  sterling,  is  likely 
to  foil  short  of,  rather  than  to  exceed,  the 
truth.  Of  this  sum,  ^£200,000  will  be 
the  value  of  its  trade  with  Torldstan. 

The  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  aiid  the  establishment  of  British 
foctories  at  Mithankot,  cannot  foil  to  have 
a  salutary  effect  in  increasing  the  extent 
and  focility  of  commercial  transactions 
between  India  and  Kabul,  and  of  inducing 
a  much  forger  consumption  of  Britisli 
manufoctured  goods  both  in  Kabul  and 
Turkistan.  Perhaps  no  spot  could  have 
been  selected  for  a  mart  on  the  Indus 
offering  equal  advantage  with  Mithankot, 
beinf^  at  once  the  key  to  the  rivers  of  the 
Panjab,  and  the  point  nearly  at  wliich  the 
merchandise  of  India  is  at  the  preseut 
day  transmitted  to  A^hanistan  by  the 
medium  of  the  Lohani  merchants.  It 
was  no  trivial  point  gained,  that,  by  the 
selection,  a  great  portion  of  the  exten<led 
trade  will  be  confined  to  them,  as  the 
limited  trade  is  now.  Independently  of 
the  wisdom  of  causing  no  unnecessary 
innovation  in  the  established  usages  and 
practices  of  a  people,  the  commercial 
Lohani  tribes  may  be  expected  to  lend 
every  assistance  to  measures  which  de- 
crease their  labours  and  lengthened  jour- 
neys, and  increase,  consequently,  their 
gains.  They  have  long  engrossed  the 
trade  between  Kabul  and  Multan,  and 
the  monopoly  was  and  is  due  to  their 
integrity,  valour,  and  industry.  No  other 
men  could  travel,  even  in  kaflas,  from 
■Kabul  to  Darband.  The  Lobanis  pass 
vi  et  armiSf  and  as  they  pay  no  duties  on 
ihe  road,  and  the  camels  (the  beasts  of 
burthen  empl<^ed)  are  tlteir  own  pro- 
perty, no  other  traders  can  afford  to  bring 
or  .carry  merchandize  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
and  they  have,  therefore,  no  competitors, 
in  the  marketa  tli«y  frequent,  able  to 
undersell  them.  Moreover,  at  Kabul  and 
Gbazni,  on  account  of  being  Afghans,  and 
in  conformity  to  ancient  right  or  indul- 
gence, they  pay  duties  on  a  lower  scale 
than  other  individual?.  But  the  Lohanis, 
a  patient  and  persevering  class  of  men, 
accustomed  to  a  regular  routine  of  trade, 
are,  from  their  habits,  little  likely  to  em- 
bark in  any  new  speculations,  unless  en- 
couraged and  invited  to  do  so.  Their 
caution,  and,  perhaps,  apathy,  cause  then 
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to  form  their  investments  of  such  goods 
as  they  know  will  sell,  and  by  no  means 
of  such  as  may  sell — seeming  to  prefer  a 
certain,  but  small  profit,  to  a  larger,  but 
doubtful  one.  These  reasons,  I  appre. 
hend,  account  for  the  non-appearance  of 
very  many  articles  of  British  and  Indian 
produce  and  manufactures  in  the  Kabul 
market,  while  many  articles  are  found 
there  brought  from  Russia,  tn'd  Bokhara, 
which  might  be  procured  better  in  quality, 
and  cheaper  in  price,  from  India. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  variety 
in  the  assortment  of  goods  at  Mithankot, 
will  of  course  be  the  facility  of  introducing 
and  disposing  of  them.  At  Qandahar. 
Whose  commerce  is  very  short  of  that  of 
Kabul,  but  whose  merchants  generally 
proceed  to  Bombay,  where  there  is  no 
want  of  allurement  to  purchase  from  de- 
ficiency in  the  abundance,  variety,  and 
display,  of  goods,  there  are  an  infinity  of 
articles  to  be  found,  which  are  in  vain 
sought  for  at  Kabul.  Of  the  commodities 
of  India,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Bri. 
tain,  which  would  find  sale  in  Afghanistan 
and  Turkistan,  the  former  are  well  known, 
and  would  remain  as  at  present,  the  de* 
mand  being  only  increased,  as  spices, 
indigo,  muslin,  fine  sugar,  drugs,  &c., 
were  diminished  in  price  by  the  additional 
facilities  which  would  be  given  to  com- 
merce, but  of  the  latter,  a  great  variety 
of  new  articles  might  be  introduced. 
Chintzes,  fine  calicoes,  muslins,  shawls, 
&c.,  of  British  manufacture,  have  now 
become  fiishionable,  and  investments  of 
broad  cloth,  velvet,  paper,  cutlery,  China 
ware,  gold  and  silver  lace,  gold  thread, 
buttons,  needles,  sewing  silks,  and  cotton 
thread ;  iron  bars,  copper,  tin,  brass,  and 
quicksilver,  iron  and  steel  wire,  looking 
glasses,  with  a  multitude  of  various  little 
mrticles,  conducive  to  comfort  and  con. 
venience,  would  be  readily  disposed  of. 
It  is  singular,  that  not  a  sheet  of  English 
manufactured  writing-paper  can  be  found 
in  the  bazaar  of  Kabul,  while  Russian 
foolscap,  of  coarse  inferior  quality,  abounds, 
and  is  generally  employed  in  the  public 
departments. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  articles  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  from  Russia  to  Bokhara^ 
specifying  such  thereof  as  find  their  way 
to  Kabul 

Brottd  cloth  re-exported  to  Kabul  in  large  quan- 

titlet. 
"Wwrn  linens  ukI  calicoes. 

Silk  goods  re-exported  to  Kabul  in  large  Quantities. 
Vdveu,  ditto*  ditto,  ditto. 
Chtmaes,  rar^  to  iCabuL 
Viewing  thread  and  SUk. 
Ooldand  sOver  lace  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Clold  and  silver  thread  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Needles,  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Steel  and  Coppw  wire  ra-cxported  to  Kabul. 
Leather  of  Bulgar  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Paper  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Cluna-waie  rarely  to  Kabul. 
Glass-ware. 
Cutlery, 


Loaf  sugar,  very  rarely. 

Iron  in  bars. 

Steel  in  bars. 

Tin  in  plates. 

Copper  in  plates,  re-exported  to  Kabul. 

BrAfis  re-exported  to  Kabul. 

8uicksilver  re-exported  to  Kabul, 
ochineal  re-exported  to*Kabul. 
Tea  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Honey. 
Wax,  white  and  yellow. 

In  glancing  over  this  imperfect  list,  it 
will  be  obvious,  tliat  many  of  the  articles 
of  Russian  manufacture,  most  largely  im- 
ported to  Kabul  via  Bokhara,  ought  to  be 
superseded  by  similar  ones  from  Bombay. 
From  Orenburg,  the  point  whence  traffic 
between  Russia  and  Bokhara  is  princi- 
pally conducted,  there  are  sixty- two  camel 
or  kafia  marches,  and  from  Bokhara  to 
Kabul,  thirty-five  camel  or  kafia  marches, 
being  a  total  of  ninety- seven  camel  or 
kafia  marches,  independent  of  halts.  In 
the  distance  travelled,  duties  are  levied  at 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Baikh,  Muzzar,  Khu- 
lam  Hybuk,  Qunduz,  Kahmerd,  Sobghan, 
Bamian  and  Kabul.  That  the  supplies 
from  Bombay  to  Kabul  have  been  hitherto 
inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  market, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  Afghan  merchants  ;  that 
they  will  cease  to  be  so,  may  be  hoped 
from  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  conversion  of  Mitiuinkot 
into  a  mart,  which  will  bid  fair  to  become 
a  second  Bombay  for  the  merchants  of 
these  countries. 

Broad  cloth,  laiigely  imported  from 
Bokhara,  is  a  regular  article  of  consump- 
tion at  Kabul,  being  used  for  the  chup- 
kuns,  kabahs,  sinabunds,  &c.  of  the  opu- 
lent, as  coverings  to  the  holster-pipes  of 
the  military,  and  as  jackets  for  the  dis- 
ciplined troops.  Dark  colours  are  gene«* 
rally  preferred,  but  blue,  scarlet,  and  drab, 
are  also  in  vogue,  and  fine  and  coarse 
qualities  are  alike  saleable. 

In  fine  linens  and  calicoes,  the  Russian 
fabrics  are  unable  to  contend  with  British 
manufactures  at  Kabul,  either  in  quality 
or  price,  and  some  of  the  latter  even  find 
their  way  to  Bokhara.  Russian  chintzes 
are  esteemed  more  durable  than  British^ 
as  being  of  coarser  texture,  but  with  less 
elegant  or  fast  colours,  and  although  oc- 
casionally brought  to  Kabul,  afford  uo 
profit  to  induce  further  speculations. 

Silk  goods,  which  are  brought  to  Kabul 
from  Bokhara,  of  Russian  manufacture, 
and  in  large  quantities,  would  appear  to 
have  every  chance  of  being  superseded  by 
better  and  cheaper  importations  from 
Mithankot  or  even  Bombay,  where  cer- 
tainly the  fiiibrics  of  Bengal  and  China,  if 
not  England,  must  be  abundant  A  mongst 
a  variety  of  modes  in  which  silk  goods  are 
consumed  at  Kabul,  permanent  ones  are 
in  th^  under  garments  of  both  male  gn4 
female  inhabitants,  who  can  afford  it. 
The  colours  most  prized,  are  red|  blue« 
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and  yellow.  Silk  handkerchiefs  of  various 
colours,  and  even  black  ones,  would  pro- 
bably meet  a  ready  sale,  as  would  some 
articles  of  silk  hosiery,  as  socks,  and  even 
stockings.  Silk  gloves,  lace,  ribbons,  &c. 
might  not  be  expected  to  sell,  there  being 
no  use  or  idea  of  them.  Kabul  has  its 
own  silk  manufactures,  introduced  some 
twenty-five  years  since,  by  artizans  from 
Harat,  under  the  patronage  of  Shah 
Mahmud.  At  present,  there  are  eighty- 
eigfat  looms  in  employment,  each  of  which 
pays  an  annual  tax  to  the  state  of  twenty- 
three  rupees.  l*he  articles  manufactured 
are  plain  silks,  called  kanavaiz,  red,  yel- 
lowy  and  purple.  Durahee,  of  slighter 
texture,  less  width,  and  of  the  same 
colours.  Suja  khan  nee,  of  large  and  small 
width,  a  red  ground,  with  perpendicular 
white  lines.  Dushmals  or  handkerchief;), 
bbck  and  red,  with  white  spots,  bound  by 
females  around  their  heads,  and  loonghees 
hammama,  or  for  the  bath.  Raw  and 
thrown  silks  are  imported  from  Bokhara, 
Qandahar,  and  Harat,  and  raw  silk  is 
procured  from  Tauhow,  the  districts  of 
tke  Sufaid  Koh,  Koh  Daman,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kabul :  the  thrown 
silk  of  Harat  is  preferred  to  that  of 
Bokhara,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Qanda- 
har. whUe  silk  thrown  at  Kabul,  from 
native  produce,  is  preferred  to  all  of  them. 

Velvets  and  satins,  of  Russian  manu- 
&cture,  are  brought  fh)m  Bokhara  to 
Kabul,  where  there  is  a  small,  but  regu- 
lar, consumption  :  velvets  l>eing  em- 
ployed sometimes  for  kabahs,  and  to  cover 
saddles,  &c.  This  year,  the  battalion 
soldiers  were  furnished  with  caps  of  vel- 
ret,  aU  of  Russian  fabric.  For  kabans, 
black  velvet  is  most  in  request,  but  red 
and  green  are  also  used.  Satins  are  em- 
ployed sometimes  to  form  articles  of  dress, 
most  frequently  as  facings  and  trimmings. 

Sewing  threads  and  silks,  I  should 
suppose,  would  be  as  saleable  at  Kabul 
as  at  Bokhara,  but  I  have  never  before 
observed  any  of  European  manufacture 
liere.  They  are  brought  from  Bombay  to 
Hydarabad,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  shops 
there.  Gold  and  silver  lace  is  brought 
from  Bokhara  to  Kabul,  of  Russian  ma- 
nufacture, in  large  quantities;  they  are 
also  brought  from  India,  both  of  Indian 
and  British  manufacture.  The  quantity 
brought  from  Bokhara  exceeds  that  brought 
from  India. 

Steel  and  copper  wire,  very  largely  ex- 
ported from  Russia  to  Bokhara,  is  intro- 
duced at  Kabul.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
uses  or  extent  of  consumption  of  these 
articles,  but  the  former,  I  believe,  is  used 
for  musical  instruments.  Leather,  churm 
of  Bulgar,  is  brought  from  Bokhara  to 
Kabul,  of  Russian  preparation,  and  in 
btjge  quantities,  being  consumed  in  the 
eoQstniction  of  military  and  riding-coats, 
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for  holding  water,  which  every  horseman 
considers  a  necessary  part  of  his  equip- 
ments. Leather  is  also  largely  prepared 
at  Kabul,  and  hides  are  imported  from 
Bajore,  Peshawr,  &c.  Paper,  of  Russian 
fabric,  is  brought  from  Bokhara  to  Kabul 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  is  much  in  de- 
mand. It  is  of  foolscap  size,  and  of  stout 
inferior  quality,  and  both  white  and  blue 
in  colour,  as  well  as  both  glazed  and  un- 
glazed.  The  blue  glazed  paper  is  pre- 
ferred, unglazed  paper  being  even  sub- 
mitted to  the  operation  of  glazing  at 
Kabul.  Quantities  of  Russian  paper, 
both  glazed  and  unglazed,  are  annually 
exported  from  Kabul  to  Qandahar;  at 
the  latter  place  is  also  found  ordinary 
white  foolscap  (perhaps  brought  from 
Bombay),  but  which,  from  tlie  water- 
marks, would  appear  to  be  of  Portuguese 
fabric ;  the  same  article  is  also  plentifiil 
at  Hydarabad,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  manu- 
fectured  at  Daman.  Paper  for  the  Kabul 
market  should  be  stout,  to  allow  facility 
of  erasure,  and  on  this  account,  and  with 
reference  to  tlie  nature  of  the  ink  em- 
ployed, glazed  paper  is  most  prized, 
which  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  un- 
glazed fabric  in  a  composition  of  starch, 
and,  subsequently,  polishing  it.  No  duty 
is  paid  on  paper  at  Kabul. 

China-ware  is  sometimes  exported  from 
Bokhara  to  Kabul,  but  generally  of  ordi- 
nary Chinese  fabric.  It  is  also  in  a  cer- 
tain demand,  which  is  likely  to  increase 
from  the  growing  habit  of  tea-drinking, 
&c.  Articles  of  British  china-ware  are 
occasionally  seen,  but  they  have  been 
brought  (probably  from  Bombay)  rather 
as  presents  than  as  objects  for  sale.  In 
the  same  manner,  tea-trays  and  other  con- 
veniences are  found.  China-ware,  stone- 
ware, and  even  the  superior  kinds  of 
earthen- ware*  would  no  doubt,  find  a  sale 
at  Kabul,  if  the  charges  on  their  trans- 
mission fh>m  Bombay  or  Mithankot  would 
allow  of  the  speculation  ;  but  the  articles 
should  be  of  a  solid  nature,  and  fitted  lor 
the  uses  of  the  purchasers,  as  plates, 
dishes,  basins,  bowls,  tea-pots,  tea  cups, 
jugs,  &c.  China-ware,  as  well  as  being 
in  quest  for  use,  is  employed  for  orna- 
ment and  display,  every  room  in  a  respect- 
able house  having  its  shelves  furnished 
with  sets  of  basins,  bowls,  &c.  &c ,  and 
these  are  generally  of  the  coarse  fabric  of 
Kabul ;  China-ware  being  scarce,  and  too 
high  in  price.  The  earthen-ware  of  Kabul 
manufacture  is  very  indifferent,  although 
the  country  abounds  with  excellent  ma- 
terials. 

Glass-ware,  exported  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara,  is  not  brought  to  Kabul  for 
sale,  nor  is  any  of  British  manufacture  to 
be  found,  although  many  articles,  appli- 
cable to  ordinary  and  useful  pivposes, 
would  probably  sell.  To  Hydarabad,  im- 
Dorts  from   Bombav  are  in  a  ureater  or 
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letf  degree  made,  and  glass  decanters, 
with  drmking-glasses.  are  common  in  the 
shops.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
attempts  have  been  made,  generally  by 
Persians,  to  establish  a  glass  manufactory 
at  Kabul,  but  the  success  has  not  been 
complete  in  a  profitable  point  of  view. 
The  articles  fabricated  are  bottles,  drink- 
ing-gUsses,  &c. ;  the  glass  made  is  slight, 
and  not  very  clear,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
of  tolerable  quality. 

Cutlery,  of  Russian  manufacture,  ex- 
ported to  Bokhara,  is  not  brought  to 
Kabul,  nor  has  English  cutlery  ever  been 
a  subject  of  trade  there.  Hydarabad,  and 
also  Qandabar,  derive  many  articles  of 
cutlery  from  Bombay,  as  razors,  scissors, 
clasp-knives,  &c.,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
as  readily  sell  at  Kabul.  These  are  manu- 
factured at  Kabul  of  inferior  kinds,  and 
of  more  esteemed  quality  at  Chahar  Bagh 
or  Lughman,  but  they  are  still  indifferent 
articles. 

Loaf  sugar,  largely  imported  from  Rus- 
tia  to  Bokhara,  is  rarely  brought  to  Ka- 
bul, where  are  manufiuitures  of  a  coarse 
article  prepared  from  the  finer  raw  su- 
gars imported  from  India,  fVom  which 
also  sugar-candies  are  prepared.  In  the 
districts  west  of  Jalalabad,  as  Chahar 
Bagh  and  Balla  Bagh,  the  sugar-cane  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  products 
in  sugar  and  goor  to  a  large  amount  are 
disposed  of  at  Kabul ;  but  whether  from 
the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  culti- 
vation, or  preparation  (more  probably 
the  latter)  both  the  cane  and  its  produce 
are  inferior  articles.  Sugars  also  find 
their  way  to  Kabul  firom  Peshawr,  where 
the  plant  thrives  better,  or  is  cultivated 
with  more  attention,  and  thd  products 
consequently  are  of  a  ncher  and  finer 
grain  than  those  of  Jalababad.  The  su- 
gars of  India  are  exiK>rted  from  Kabul  to 
Bokhara  to  a  limited  extent,  but  no  Bri- 
tish  loaf-sugar  has  ever  arrived  at  Kabul, 
and  the  experiment  remains  untried  whe- 
ther it  might  be  profitably  carried  to  Bok- 
bara,  or  be  able  to  compete  with  that  of 
Russian  manufecture  at  that  city,  where, 
from  the  universal  habit  of  tea-drinking,  it 
is  in  general  demand  and  oonsumption. 
The  chances  are  in  its  ftivour  ;  but  cer- 
tainly, were  the  communications  such  as 
they  might  and  ought  to  be,  between  In- 
dia and  Kabul  and  Turkistan,  the  latter, 
or  at  least  her  provinces  south  of  the 
Oxus,  ought  not  to  be  dependent  for 
saccharine  products  on  Russia. 

Iron  in  bars,  hirgely  exported  from 
Russia  to  Bokhara,  does  not  find  its  way 
to  Kabul,  nor  does  iron  of  British  pro- 
duce, although  exported  from  Bombay  to 
Kalit  of  Bilochistan  and  Qandahar. 
Kabul  derives  its  iron  fiiom  the  mines  ik 
Bajore,  and  re-exports  it  to  Turkistan, 
generally  in  the  form  of  horse-shoes,  large 
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the  Hindu  Kosb  mountains  firoBi  Char* 
reekar  of  Kohisun.  Iron  Is  not  alwif 
dant  at  Kabul,  and  high-priced,  one  and 
a  half  seer  of  unwronght  iron  selUng  for 
the  current  mpee,  and  for  the  same  torn 
half  the  quantity  (three  charroks)  of 
wrought  iron. 

Steel  of  Russian  fiibric  exported  to 
Bokhara  is  not  introduced  at  Kabul,  whieh^ 
independently  of  her  own  manufi^orea, 
derives  supplies  of  Indian  steel  viA  Pe- 
shawr and  Multan,  and  British  steel  from 
Bombay  via  Qandahar. 

Tin  plates  or  white  iron  is  largely 
brought  to  Bokhara  from  Russia,  lint  not 
re-exported  thence  to  Kabul.  This  arti- 
cle is  exported  from  Bonihuy  to  Qanda- 
har, where  there  are  several  dokans  or 
shops  of  whitesmiths. 

Copper  in  plates  and  bars,  very  exten- 
sively exported  from  Russia  to  Bokhara, 
is  also  largely  exported  from  the  bitter 
place  to  Kabul,  where  there  is  a  constant 
and  important  consumption  of  it,  for  the 
ordinary  household  utensils  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  copper  coinage  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  for  ottier  various  piirpoaes. 
Copper  fh>m  Bombay  is  largely  intro- 
duced into  Sindh,  Bilochistan,  and  more 
to  Qandahar.  Whether  it  might  be  pro- 
fitably brought  to  Kabul  will  be  best  de- 
termined by  the  prices  obtained  for  it 
there.  New  unwrought  co|)per  is  retailed 
for  eight  rupees  the  seer  Kabul,  wrought 
or  fashioned  into  vessels  eleven  rupees 
Kahum,  broken  copper  purchased  by  the 
mint  at  seven  rupees  the  seer.  Notwith- 
standing  the  existence  of  copper  in  many 
of  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  BU 
lochistan,  there  is  not  a  single  mine 
worked  in  them,  or  indeed  in  any  regioA 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Enphiates, 
the  Persians  deriving  their  copper  via 
Erzerum  from  Asia  Minor,  the  Usbeka, 
and  partially  the  Afghans  from  Rnssia, 
while  Qandahar  and  the  maritime  pro* 
vinces  of  Sindh  and  Bilochistan  are  sup* 
plied  from  Bombay. 

Brass,  exported  from  Russia  to  Bok- 
hara, is  sparingly  introduced  into  Kabul, 
where  tliere  is  a  limhed  but  constant 
consumption  of  it  in  the  ornaments  of 
horse  fuirniture,  military  arms  and  equip- 
ments, bells  for  the  necks  of  camels, 
pestles,  mortars.  Sec,  &c.;  occasionally 
for  the  casting  of  guns.  Brass  oteBsils 
are  little  used  by  Moliammadans,  bat 
largely  by  Hindus,  and  these  are  brought 
prepared  to  Kabul  from  the  Panjab. 

Quicksilver  is  exported  from  Rusna  to 
Bokhara,  and  thence  to  Kabul,  and  is 
employed  to  plate  looking-glasses,  in  me- 
dicines, &c.;  its  consumption  is  hut  li- 
mited, and  it  is  also  brought  from  India. 

Cochineal,  exported  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara,  is  brought  thence  to  K^nil, 
where  its  consumption  is  by  the  silk- 
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huB  ^le  Biaiind  Tabrizre,  or  two  and 
m-luUf  chamiks  of  Kabul. 

Tea  is  exported  largely  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara,  ol  a  kind  called  there  '*  koosli- 
booet  ;**  this  is  rarelj  brought  to  Kabal, 
but  hu^  quantities  of  ordinary  kinds  of 
black  and  green  tea  are  brought  there  from 
Bokbam,  which  seem  to  be  imported 
firom  China  vi&  Kokan  and  Yargand.  A 
superior  kind  of  tea  called  "  Bankah*'  is 
•ometimes  to  be  procured  at  Kabul,  but 
not  as  an  article  for  sale.  The  consump. 
tioB  of  tea  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
very  considerable  at  Kabul,  the  habit  of 
drinking  it  being  a  growing  one.  AtQan- 
dabar  it  does  not  prevail,  and  tea.  I  be- 
liere,  is  seldom  or  ever  carried  there  for 
sale.  As  a  beverage,  it  is  al«o  nearly  un- 
known in  Bilochistan  and  Sindb.  It  is 
€«naidered  cheap  at  Kabul  at  six  rupees 
the  chamik  or  one-fourth  of  a  seer. 

Honey  and  wax,  exported  largely  from 
Roasia  to  Bokhara,  are  not  introduced  to 
Kabul,  which  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
excellent  qualities  of  these  articles  from 
its  native  biUs,  as  those  of  Bungush, 
KbonuTt  and  the  Su&id  Kob  range. 

The  trade  between  Russia  and  Bok- 
hara yields  to  the  government  of  the  lat- 
ter a  yearly  revenue  of  40,000  tillahs, 
rollected  from  the  kaflas  passing  to 
and  fro.  As  khirsj  or  duty  is  levied  at 
the  rate  <rf  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  ad 
mdortm,  the  whole  amount  of  the  trade 
will  not  be  less  than  1,600,000  tiUahs,  or 
about  12,500,000  rupees,  a  large  excess 
to  the  amount  of  trade  between  Kabul 
and  Bokhara,  which  would  seem  to  be 
aboot  2»d00,000  rupees. 

The  merchants  of  Kabul  have  many  of 
tbem  commercial  transactions  with  Russia 
itself,  and  their  agents  or  gomashtahs  are 
resident  at  Orenberg  and  Astracan,  while 
tfaeir  intercourse  with  India  seems  to 
exist  rather  from  necessity  tlian  choice. 
The  reason  for  the  traffic  of  Kabul  inclin- 
ing towards  Russia  for  articles  of  Euro- 
pean fiibric  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in 
the  remoteness  from  it  of  any  great  mart 
for  British  manu&ctures  ;  Bombay,  until 
krtely  the  nearest,  being  to  be  reached  by 
aea,  if  vii  Karachi  Bunder,  or  through 
coonCries  unknown  even  by  name  here, 
if  by  a  land  route  from  Hyderabad.  Sea 
VQiyages  are  generally  much  dreaded,  and 
a  journey  to  Bombay  is  seldom  perform- 
ed by  an  inhabitant  of  Kabul,  unless  as  a 
consequence  of  one  of  the  last  and  most 
desperate  acts  of  his  life,  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  It  may  also  in  part  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  comparative  facili^  and  safety  of 
the  communications  between  Kabul  and 
Bokhara,  which,  excepting  one  or  two 
pointsi,  afe  tolerably  secure,  while  the 
rulers  of  the  intermediate  regions  are 
content  to  levy  moderate  badj  or  duty 
lyon  merchandise,  the  governments  of 
being  in  this  respect  singulacly 


lenient  and  liberal.  The  routes  between 
Kabul  and  India  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dreary  and  desolate  one  of  the  Oomul, 
impractioible  to  any  kaila  of  whatever 
strength ;  and  this  can  only  be  travelled 
by  the  Lobanis,  who  are  soldiers  as  well 
as  merchants.  But  these  being  also  a 
pastoral  community,  for  the  convenience 
of  their  flocks,  make  but  one  visit  to  In- 
dia during  the  year,  and  the  route  is 
dosed,  except  at  the  periods  of  their 
passage  and  return.  The  Lohani,  bom 
and  nurtured  in  the  wilderness,  and  inured 
from  infancy  to  hardship  and  danger,  will 
encounter  from  custom  the  difficulties  of 
the  Oomul  route ;  but  the  merchant  of 
Kabul  shrinks  from  them,  and  the  route 
is  likely  ever  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
Lohanis,and  never  to  become  a  general  one 
for  the  merchants  of  KabuL  The  inter- 
course between  Kabul  and  India  would 
be  exceedingly  promoted  by  opening  the 
anciently  existing  high  road  from  Kabul 
to  Multan,  &c.  via  Bungush  and  Bannu. 
This  route  is  very  considerably  shorter, 
leads  chiefly  through,  a  level  fertile,  and 
populous  country,  is  practicable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  no  doubt  could 
be  rendered  safe  were  the  governments  on 
the  Indus  and  of  Kabul  to  co-operate. 

The  traders  of  Russia  appear  very  ac- 
curately to  study  the  wants  and  conve- 
nience of  the  people  with  whom  they  traf- 
fic, and  to  ad^t  their  exports  according- 
ly. The  last  year  (ISdi),  a  species  of 
Russian  chintz  was  brought  as  an  experi- 
ment from  Bokhara  to  KabuL  It  was  of 
an  extraordinary  breadth  and  of  a  novel 
pattern,  and  was  sold  for  three  rupees  the 
3rard.  In  like  manner  was  brought  nan- 
kah,  or  linen  stamped  with  chints  pat- 
terns ;  and  the  readiness  with.which  these 
articles  were  disposed  of,  will  probably  in- 
duce larger  exports.  The  last  article  is 
one  calculated  to  supphmt  the  present 
large  importations  of  British  chintzes  or 
stamped  calicoes.  The  advantage  of  su- 
perior machinery  enabled  the  skilful  and 
enterprising  artisans  of  Great- Britain  to 
effect  a  memorable  revolution  in  the  com- 
merce of  Asia,  and  their  white  cottons 
and  printed  calicoes  have  nearly  driven 
from  its  markets  the  humbler  manufac- 
tures of  India.  Slight  cotton  &bric8 
are,  of  course,  eminently  calculated  for  so 
sultry  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  but  less 
so  perhaps  for  one  so  variable  in  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  Afghanistan.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, while  from  necessity  they  clothe 
themselves  in  calicoes,  will  naturally 
prefer  the  better  fabrics  of  Britain  ;  but 
if  they  were  offered  linens  of  equally  fine 
web  and  beauty  of  printed  patterns,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  would  be  selected.  It 
is  not  improbable  but  that,  sooner  or  later, 
manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  will  in 
some  measure  supersede  those  of  cotton 
for  general  use  in  Afghanistan,    j) 
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I  shall  close  these  remarks,  which 
principally  turn  on  the  trade  between 
Russia  and  Kabul,  via  Bokhara,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  Russian  merchants  so 
nicely  study  the  wants  and  even  disposi. 
tion  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
traffic,  that  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kabul  are  to  be  seen  with  chupans  of 
nankah  on  their  backs,  actually  got  up 
and  sewn  at  Orenberg,  while  all  the  shops 
in  the  city  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
single  button  of  British  or  indeed  any 
other  manufocture,  when  one,  two,  three, 
or  more,  are  required  for  the  dress  of 
every  individual ;  as  substitutes  for  which, 
they  are  compelled  to  use  thread  simply 
twisted  into  a  spherical  shape. 

ZOOLOGY  OF  ASSAM. 

Compared  with  those  of  roost  other 
jungly  countries,  there  is  scarcely  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  animals  of  Assam.  Wild 
elephants  are  plentiful,  and  move  in  large 
herds.  Great  numbers  are  caught  every 
year,  and  transported  to  other  countries ; 
but  the  speculation  is  very  precarious,  as 
many  of  them  die  before  they  are  domes- 
ticated.  A  few  are  shot  in  tlieir  wild 
state,  merely  for  their  ivory.  They  are 
frequently  very  dangerous,  and  many  of 
the  natives  are  annually  killed  by  them. 
The  rhinoceros  inhabits  the  densest  and 
most  retired  parts  of  the  country.  The 
young  ones  are  a  good  deal  looked  after, 
but  so  difficult  to  be  found,  that  a  party 
with  two  or  three  elephants  don't  succeed 
in  catching  above  one  or  two  in  a  season, 
and  these,  when  caught,  frequently  die  in 
the  nursing.  The  mode  of  taking  them 
is  first  to  shoot  the  mother,  and  then  the 
calf  is  easily  secured.  Frequently  the 
mother,  in  her  dying  agonies,  lays  hold  of 
her  young  one  with  her  teeth,  and  lace- 
rates it  so  severely,  that  it  dies  of  its 
wounds.  In  those  books  of  natural  his- 
tory, of  which  I  am  in  possession,  the 
rhinoceros  indicus  is  described  as  having 
no  canine  teeth ;  but  on  an  inspection  of  a 
skull,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  two  very 
stout  canines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  two 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  upper 
jaw  was  so  incomplete,  that  I  could  de- 
termine nothing  respecting  their  existence 
in  it.  The  old  rhinoceroses  are  frequently 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  horns  alone,  to 
which  the  natives  attach  a  great  deal  of 
sanctity ;  so  much  so,  that  the  general  be- 
lief is,  that  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of 
insuring  a  place  in  the  celestial  regions, 
than  to  be  tossed  to  death  on  the  horn  of 
a  rhinoceros.  These  horns  are  as  hard  as 
bone,  very  stout  and  broad  at  the  base, 
and  seldom  longer  than  eight  or  ten 
inches.  They  have  a  slight  curvature 
towards  the  forehead,  and  in  colour  are  as 
black  as  the  buffalo's.  The  honi  is  not  a 
process  of  the  bone  of  tlic  nose,  but 
united  to  it  by  a  concave  surface,  so  as  to 


admit  of  being  detached  by  roacention,  or 
by  a  severe  blow.  It  has  no  pith,  but  the 
centre  is  a  little  more  cellular  than  the 
rest.  Considering  the  wild  and  seques- 
tered habit  of  these  animals,  it  is  snr- 
prising  how  very  easily  they  are  tamed. 
With  a  little  training,  a  young  one,  a  few 
months  after  being  caught,  may  be  turned 
loose  to  feed,  and  be  ridden  by  children. 
They  contract  a  strong  affection  for  their 
keeper,  and  come  at  bis  call,  and  follow 
his  steps  wherever  he  goes. 

Tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  are  nume- 
rous, but  though  they  occasionally  cany 
off  a  bullock,  accidents  to  human  life  are 
rare.  There  is  a  reward  of  six  rupees  a- 
head  allowed  by  government  for  their  de- 
struction; certain  castes  adopt  this  as 
their  profession,  and  make  a  good  liveli- 
hood  by  it.  They  destroy  them  by  means 
of  poisoned  arrows.  Having  found  out  a 
recently  frequented  track,  they  fix  a  strong 
bamlxx)  bow  (a  modification  of  the  cross 
bow)  horizontally,  upon  three  forked 
sticks,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
just  so  high  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
tiger's  shoulder.  The  bow  being  beot, 
and  the  poisoned  arrow  fixed,  a  string 
connected  with  the  trigger  is  carried  acrosi 
the  path  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
arrow,  and  secured  to  a  peg.  The  tiger 
in  passing  along,  comes  in  contact  with 
this  string,  the  bow  is  instantly  let  off, 
and  the  arrow  is  lodged  in  his  breast.  So 
very  active  is  this  poison  that  tlie  animal, 
though  not  otherwise  mortally  wounded, 
is  commonly  dead  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  place  where  he  was  struck. 

Wild  bufl&Ioes  abound  in  all  parts  of 
Assam.  They  are  not  much  sought  for 
unless  by  some  classes  for  eating.  They 
are  too  fierce  and  formidable  to  be  robbed 
of  their  young  with  impunity ;  and  as  they 
are  seldom  found  solitary  like  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  calves  could  not  be  secured 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  parent's  life. 
It  is  the  common  practice  to  breed  from 
the  wild  buffalos  ;  no  males  are  kept  by  the 
feeders :  the  tame  herd  is  driven  towards 
the  jungle,  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
wild  males,  who  continue  in  the  flock 
during  the  season. 

Of  all  the  animals  that  roam  the  forest, 
not  even  excepting  poisonous  serpents  and 
beasts  of  prey,  the  buflalo  is  the  most  for- 
midable, and  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
when  defenceless ;  and  more  inhabitants 
are  destroyed  by  his  gore  than  by  all  other 
animals  put  together.  Scarcely  a  month 
passes,  without  some  person  being  at- 
tacked in  this  district,  and  gored  to  death. 
A  man  was  lately  brought  iu  to  me,  with 
the  whole  of  his  stomach  protruding 
through  a  small  wound  in  the  epigastric 
region.  The  horn  had  entered  the  sto* 
mach,  and  a  small  hole  existed,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  purse,  into  which  I  ooold  in- 
troduce my  finger.     He  had  two  other 
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wounds  in  his  body,  both  of  which 
seemed  mere  scratches  ;  but  one  of  them 
entered  the  thorax,  and  the  other  the  ab- 
domen. He  had  been  gored  the  day 
before  I  saw  him,  and  been  conveyed 
from  a  distance  on  a  hurdle ;  but  with  all 
my  care,  he  died  next  morning.  The 
only  thing  remarkable  in  this  case  was  his 
tiring  so  long  with  wounds  in  such  vital 
parts. — Imiia  Jour.  Med,  Science  for  Nov* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  GOVERNOB. 

The  Madras  papers  inform  us  that  Sir 
Frederick  Adam  left  that  presidency  for 
the  Nilfirherries,  on  the  25th  ult.  A  pro- 
damadon  in  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette, 
issued  upon  the  occasion  announces,  that 
*'the  administration  at  the  presidency  will, 
in  his  absence,  be  conducted  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  government,  and 
that  all  official  correspondence  is  to  be 
carried  on  as  usual,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  government  will  continue  to  be  passed 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor  in  Council.'* 
We  are  particular  in  referring  to  this  no- 
tice, as  there  has  been  some  discussion, 
both  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  about  the 
propriety*  and  even  about  the  legality,  of 
a  governor  absenting  himself  from  the  seat 
of  his  government  for  purposes  other  than 
the  public  service,  and  continuing  to  per- 
form the  fanrtions,  and  draw  the  salary  of 
bis  office,  during  such  absence.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  prolonged  residence  of  a 
governor  at  any  place  but  the  seat  of  the 
public  offices,  must  be  attended  with  so 
much  inconvenience,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture to  allow  the  comfort  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  salus  popvli  to  be  the  su- 
prema  lex  in  this  case ;  and  whether 
authorised  or  not  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  act,  we  should  conceive  that  the  con- 
trolling authorities  at  home  would  not 
foil  to  put  their  veto  upon  such  discretion- 
ary absences,  if  often  repeated,  although 
tlwy  could  not  desire  altogether  to  deny 
their  governors  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  hills  for  the  renovation  of  their  health, 
when  enfeebled  by  the  labours  of  council 
at  a  saltry  presidency.  But  unless  the 
word  "presidency"  be  interpreted  in  its 
most  restricted  sense,  we  do  not  find  in 
the  act  any  such  prohibition  as  some 
writers  have  assumed,  much  less  any  sti- 
pubition  that  a  portion  of  the  salary  shall 
be  forfeited  during  the  governor's  absence. 

We  heard  of  a  scheme  some  time  ago  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Bom- 
bay to  Poonah,  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  when  he  planned  his  first  visit  to 
Sirolah,  actually  made  arrangements  for 
conducting  the  government  of  the  Bengal 
pforinces  temporarily  at  that  place.    In- 
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deed,  in  a  great  measure,  he  did  conduct 
it  there.  His  lordship  has  since  pro- 
nounced judgment  against  the  existing 
seats  of  government  of  all  the  presidencies, 
and  we  may  therefore  expect,  if  he  obtain, 
and  for  any  time  hold,  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  that  some 
Utopian  scheme  will  be  suggested  by  that 
board  to  turn  things  upside  down  in  thw 
matter,  and  give  us  all  those  benefit*  of 
change, — change  for  itself^which,  to  some 
few  tastes,  produces  a  pleasing  excitement, 
while  the  admiring  multitude  are  apt  to 
grumble  at  the  trouble  of  moving,  when 
they  find  themselves  comfortable  where 
they  are,  and  see  no  particular  advantages 
for  them  in  the  land  of  promise.— Gi/. 
Cour.,  Dec.  7. 

CONVERSION  OF  A  BRAMIN. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  a  bramin  was  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Carver,  in  the  presence  of 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  other 
Hindoos ;  a  rare  circumstance  indeed. 
The  conversion  of  this  bramin  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  cate- 
chist  of  the  Weslejran  Society.  The 
bramin  and  three  othere  of  his  own 
creed  set  out  from  a  village  in  Travan- 
core,  called  Trevandrum,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Cashee  (Be- 
nares). No  sooner  had  they  left  Tra- 
vancore  and  commenced  their  journey 
than  the  catechist  came  in  their  way, 
preaching  and  conversing  with  the  tre- 
vellere.  These  men  out  of  curiosity  lent 
their  eare  to  the  sayings  of  the  catechist, 
who,  after  the  conversation  was  over,  put 
into  their  hands  a  part  of  the  Gospel, 
and  left  them  to  make  what  good  they 
could  with  it.  After  they  journeyed  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  one  of  them 
became  ill  and  died.  On  this  catastrophe, 
they  resolved  with  greater  diligence  to 
proceed  to  the  place  of  their  pilgrimage, 
and  one  manifested  an  anxious  desire  to 
know  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  there- 
fore persuaded  the  other  two  to  read  the 
book  he  had  with  him ;  but  they  abused 
him  for  his  folly,  and  went  their  own 
way.  The  man,  who  arrived  at  Madras 
a  few  months  ago,  put  himself  under 
the  instructions  of  ^Ir.  Carver,  and  af- 
terwards hesitated  not  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  was  baptized.  This  ia  the 
whole  statement  of  his  convereion.  We 
are  indeed,  astonished  at  this  brahmin's 
conduct,  and  to  find  that  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months  he  should  have  appre- 
ciated the  Christian  religion  more  than 
his  own. — CamoHc  Chrotu^  Dec,  2. 

COMPUNCTIOUS  visrriNGS. 

The  Fort  St.  George  Gazette  contains 
the  following  official  announcement  -. 

*'  Fort  St.  George,  Uth  December  1835. 
— The  accountant  General  has  received 
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a  communication,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy :  '  Sir,  The  accompanying  fif- 
teen bank  notes,  amounting  to  4sdOO  ru- 
pee«,  are  sent  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government  by  one  who  is  thankful 
for  the  means  of  making  restitution.*  ** 

In  the  Oazelte  of  the  1 9th  is  another 
similar  announcement  of  the  receipt  of 
10,000  rupees. 

SUICIDE  AMONGST  NATIVES. 

A  Hindu  correspondent  of  tlie  Cou- 
rier, with  reference  to  the  frequency  of 
suicides  by  natives,  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

**  In  Madras,  there  are,  I  doubt  not, 
lacs  of  souls,  say  half  Christians  and 
half  heathens,  and,  ever  since  the  Coro- 
ner's Department  was  established,  which 
perhaps  now  is  more  than  forty  years, 
was  it  ever  heard  that  a  Christian,  East- 
Indian,  or  Native,  ever  took  away  hisi 
own  life  wilfully;*  that  life  which  God 
gave  and  which  he  alone  has  a  right  to 
take  away?  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Hindoos  (heathens),  for  every  tri- 
Tial  thing,  make  away  with  their  lives, 
either  by  drowning  in  a  tank  or  well,  by 
hanging,  or  cutting  their  throats,  or  by 
poisoning  themselves,  &c.  I  would  wish 
any  of  my  Hindoo  brethren  to  tell  me 
how  comes  this  difference,  that  Hindoos 
«re  for  every  trivial  thing  ready  to  perpe- 
trate self-murder,  and  that  Christians, 
Native,  or  East- Indians,  for  worse  of- 
fence, shrink  from  such  a  crime.  I  would, 
therefore,  very  respectfully,  and  with 
great  submission,  recommend  to  the  le- 
gislative council  and  to  our  present 
much  esteemed  Governor-general,  Sir  C. 
Metcalf,  to  enact  a  law  to  the  eff!ect  fol- 
lowing :  "  That,  from  and  after  this  date, 
«11  persons  committing  suicide,  eidier  by 
hanging,,  drowning,  or  otherwise,  and 
it  be  proved  on  evidence  that  the  crime 
-was  wllful-^hat  the  bodies  of  such  per- 
son be  not  given  over  to  the  family  or  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  but  that  the  co- 
roner or  magistrates  shall,  in  all  such 
eases,  at  the  expense  of  government,  send 
euch  carcasses  to  the  nearest  jungle,  there 
to  be  thrown  for  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest,  and  that  the  property  of 
such  deceased  persons,  either  of  land  or 
otherwise,  shall  i)e  confiscated  for  the 
use  of  the  crown." 

8IE  RALPH  PALMER. 

The  Literary  Society  gave  a  dinner,  on 
the  9th  December,  to  their  retiring  presi- 
dent. Sir  Ralph  Palmer ;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Oliver  in  the  chair. 

After  dinner,  the  Chairman  proposed 
the  health  of  Sir  Ralph,  highly  eulogizing; 
his  mildness,  affiibilitry,  and  social  virtues. 

•  SOTriy  the  writer  was  not  knonrat  of  ■  te. 
mariuUe  kmtamee  of  takWe  iSy  an  Eunmeui 
holding  •  judklel  appointmeot. 
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Sir  Ralph  Palmer  expressed  his  regiec 
at  parting  with  a  society  from  which  he 
had  received  so  much  kindness;  but 
could  not  deny  that  this  regret  was  coun- 
terbnUnced  by  the  hope  and  pleasure 
of  returning  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
where  he  might  superintend  in  retiremeat 
tlie  education  of  his  children.  He  bad 
always  looked  to  the  bright  side  of  life's 
picture,  and'  bis  experience  liad  borne 
him  out  in  so  doing.  He  had  for  many 
years  enjoyed  happineiss  here,  and  was 
now  returning  w^  every  prospect  of 
happiness  to  his  own  &mily,  in  whose 
circle  death  had  not  made  a  single  va- 
cancy since  his  departure  from  England. 
Sir  Ralph  mentioned  the  choice  of  bis 
successor  as  the  most  prudent  that  couki 
have  been  made.  He  reprobated  the 
scandal  vented  by  certain  periodicals 
against  the  Literary  Society;  and  con- 
cluded by  praising  the  secretary,  Mr. 
MorriS)  for  his  zeal,  talents,  and  diiU 
gence. 

aiGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  CASTES. 

M.  Navariah  Bramin  writes  thus  to 
the  Standard:  '*  It  has  often  struck  me, 
and  many  respectable  members  of  tbe 
Hindoo  class  have  also  suggested  to  iiie» 
the  desirableness  of  putting  an  end  to  one 
of  the  most  disgusting  evils— the  distinc- 
tion of  the  right  hand  and  left  hand  castes, 
•^whtch  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  dis- 
turbed tlie  tranquillity  and  good  under* 
standing  of  tbe  whole  Hindoo  community. 
If  there  is  any  tangible  evidence  that  this 
division  has  its  existence  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  when  the  vo- 
dttnu,  &c.  were  written,  it  would  be  ^ 
from  my  intention  to  si^ggest  its  abo- 
lition ;  but,  from  history  and  unquestion- 
able tradition  (an  outline  of  which  I  have 
drawn  in  the  shape  of  a  memorandom, 
which  is  herewith  sent),  the  origin  is  tiaced 
to  discontented  persons ;  and  I  am  there- 
fore, particularly  solicitous  that  it  should 
receive  a  death-blow  by  one  concordant 
voice  from  the  whole  Hindoo  popula- 
tion. To  effect  this  most  devoutly  to-be- 
wished-for  consummation,  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose that  a  meeting  be  called  for  at  tbe 
Hindoo  Literary  Society,  or  elsewhere, 
to  consider  upon  the  matter,  so  as  to 
take  the  most  effectual  step  to  rend  it 
asunder." 

AFFAIR  OF  HOKOCnU 

A  meeting  took  place  on  the  29th 
November  between  Capt.  J.  Smith,  of 
the  2d  Light  Cav.,  ai;d  Capt.  C.  Tay- 
lor, of  tbe  artillery,  arising  out  of  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  newspapers.  A  letter 
bearir^  Capt.  T.*8  signature  b^ng  up* 
peared  in  the  Madrat  Timm,  which  Gipt. 
S.  considered  to  couple  his  name  wilh 
dishonourable  proceedings,  sent  a  tnnd 
to  demand  an  apology,  or  a  meetiag. 
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Capt.  T.  offered  to  express  regret  if 
Capt.  S.  would  disavow  tbe  authorship 
of  certain  letters,  signed  "  Manly  Safe- 
goard,'*  making  attacks  upon  Capt  Fryer, 
with  reference  to  his  recent  appointment, 
which  he  considered  wanton  and  disho- 
noorable.  Lieut.  Tbomsoni  the  friend 
of  Capt.  S.,  considered  that  this  demand 
was,  under  circumstances,  out  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Grant  then  tendered  from 
Capt.  Taylor  the  following :— **  Although 
Capt.  Taylor  still  retains  his  opinion,  as 
expressed  in  the  letter  in  question,  of  the 
persou  who  wrote  that  unider  the  signa- 
sure  of  *  Manly  Safeguard/  and  con- 
siders all  the  epithets  used  to  that  person 
moat  justly  applied ;  yet,  with  the  advice 
of  his  friend,  he  is  willing  to  admit  that 
he  was  not  justified  in  coupling  Capt. 
Smitii*s  name  with  the  dishonourable  and 
unmanly  conduct  which  he  reprobates ; 
with  this  admission,  Capt.  Taylor  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  regret  at  having 
so  used  Capt.  Smith's  name"  This  was 
refused  by  Lieut.  Thomson  as  insuffi- 
cient, and  Mr.  Grant  was  informed  that 
nothing  short  of  an  apology,  without  re- 
ference to  tJie  letter  of  **  Manly  Safe- 
guard,'* could  possibly  be  received.  Capt. 
Taylor  having  refused  to  make  any  apo- 
logy, tbe  parties  met ;  when,  after  an 
exchange  of  shots  (Capt.  Taylor's  pistol 
misaing  fire),  the  seconds  considered  the 
shot  rendered  Capt.  Taylor's  expression 
of  regret  (again  repeated),  hut  without  td- 
ImsioH  to  the  letter  signed  '*  Manly  Safe- 
guard/'  sufficient  without  an  apology, 
aiMl  the  parties  shook  hands. 

CAPT.  RICHARDSON. 

We  learn  from  the  Madras  Times,  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  Capt  Richardson 
being  restored  to  the  appointment  of 
which  he  was  lately  deprived.  An  order 
to  that  effect  would,  we  feel  persuaded, 
give  much  satisfaction ;  but,  much  as  we 
might  feel  gratified  with  seeing  such  an 
order  in  the  official  gazette,  we  incline 
to  think  Capt  R.  is  entitled  to  some- 
thing more  if  to  any  consideration  at  all ; 
his  conduct  has  been  represented  as  dis- 
graceful, at  least  that  we  infer  from  the 
letter  which  led  to  bis  removal  being 
designated  "  a  misrepresentation  of  a 
digraceful  nature,"  and,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  a  court-martial  only  is  compe- 
tent to  remove  or  confirm  the  reproach 
that  epithet  convejrs. — Cour.,  Dec.  10. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  private  letter  from  Cochin  of  the 
25th  inst,  states  that  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta had  been  indisposed  the  day  before, 
IB  consequence  of  eight  hours'  exposure 
to  the  sun  in  boats  and  palanquins,  going 
to  visit  the  Syrian  churches  in  the  vicinity 
of  Timpootra,  the  residence  of  the  Cochin 
njab.     The  Hatrass  sailed  on  the  24<th 
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for  Choughaut,  for  which  place  tbe  bishop's 
party  were  about  to  embark,  proceeding  by 
Backwater,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th. 
There  was  full  service  morning  and  even- 
ing on  the  24th,  when  about  fifty  persons 
were  confirmed.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  add,  from  the  same  source,  that  his 
lordship  had  quite  recovered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th. — Conservatioe,  Nov.  28. 

THE  MINT. 

We  understand  that  those  who  art 
likely  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
confidently  anticipate  that  the  Madiaa 
Mint  will  be  speedily  re-established.  It 
appears  that  a  very  considerable  rise  in 
tbe  value  of  the  current  coin  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  bazaars ;  and  as  this 
has  occurred  before  any  scarcity,  strictly 
so  speaking,  could  have  been  felt,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  government  should  at 
length  begin  to  doubt  whether  tbe  change 
will  not  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  revenues  of  the  country.  That  go- 
vernment, for  the  probable  saving  of  a 
few  thousand  rupees  only  annuall]^,  should 
have  incurred  even  the  risk  of  injuriously 
affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  Ma- 
dras, to  say  nothing  of  prejudicing  their 
own  interests,  is  hardly  to  be  believed. 
We  trust,  however,  that  they  will  endea- 
vour to  repair  the  injury  which  tbey  have 
abready  inflicted  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  verify  the  old  proverb,  "  better  Ute 
than  never."— Mad.  Gax.^Dec.  12. 

THE  COOBG  PEIZE  MONEY. 

Accounts  have  been  received  of  the 
warrant  for  the  distribution  of  tbe  Coorg 
prize-money  having  been  signed  on  the 
22d  of  June. — Sir  P.  Lindsay  receivet 
].16th  of  tbe  whole  amount,  and  the 
other  officers  share  as  follows : — 

ColoneU Rs.  25,000  each. 

Lieut.  Colooeto  „    15,000  do. 

Majors  „    l(i,flU0  do. 

Captains    ,►     5,(>00  do. 

Subalterns    ,»     2,500  do. 

Tlie  distribution  will  take  place  almost 
immediately. —  Cour.,  Nov.  12. 

CASK  or  SOOBROYAH  MOODELLY. 

Would  we  could  say  there  is  a  prospect 
of  Soobroyah's  trial  being  speedily  brought 
to  a  close;  but  there  are  frequent  ad- 
joumings  of  the  court,  arising  out  of  4if- 
ficulties  and  sickness  of  members.  Oii 
the  court  opening,  on  the  17th  inst,.  a; 
certificate  of  ill-health  from  the  deputy 
judge-advocate-general  was  read«  which 
set  forth  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
resume  his  duties  for  some  time,  and  in 
consequence^  the  court  was  closed  till 
further  orders.  This  is  the  third  or  fourtJk 
time  the  court  has  been  adjourned  since 
our  last  account  of  its  proceedings,  whil» 
Soobroyah  continues  all  the  lime  under 
confinement,  and  may  so  continue,  if  the 
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form  of  trial  wbich  has  been  adopted  is 
persevered  in,  until  he  shall  be  worried 
out  of  life — when  tliere  are  other  courts 
by  which  he  could  be  tried,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  be  as  effectually  punished,  as  by 
a  court-martial,  and  without  the  delay 
which  attends  the  present  course. — Mad. 
Cow,,  Dec,  21. 

THE  GOOMSUE  RAJAH. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Goomsur  country. 

Col.  Hodgson's  field  force  advanced 
into  the  Goomsur  zemindary  on  the  3d 
November,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town,  which  was  deserted.  Ensign 
Stuart,  wlio^  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion, by  a  judicious  movement,  with  a 
small  party  of  his  men,  secured  the 
zemindar's  dewan.  The  force  was  at 
Goomsur  on  the  ith,  but  could  not  move, 
owing  to  the  weather,  until  the  8th,  when 
it  proceeded  towards  Coladah,  a  place 
reputed  to  be  strong  by  nature  and  art. 
Major  Low  was  detached  with  four  com- 
panies of  the  8th  to  take  possession,  as 
it  was  deserted.  Leaving  a  company 
under  Ensign  Yates,  to  keep  the  place 
and  protect  the  houses,  the  colonel  ad- 
vanced, on  the  12th,  towards  Dugerpra- 
soud.  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  further 
in  the  hills,  the  last  tenable  position  of 
the  rajah's  to  the  westward,  and  on  the 
ground  of  encampment  on  this  day.  he 
was  fired  upon  by  matchlock-men  from 
the  jungle  contiguous  to  the  camp.  A 
party  of  the  21st,  under  Capt.  Butler, 
drove  them  away,  without  loss.  The  rajah 
having,  by  this  act  of  aggression,  forfeited 
all  claim  to  further  indulgence,  he  was 
declared  a  rebel,  and  martial  law  was  pro« 
claimed  in  the  zemindary. — Cour.,  Dec.  3. 
Col.  Hodgson  returned  from  his  pur- 
suit of  tlie  rajah  on  the  18tb,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goomsur,  and  is  now 
encamped  in  an  open  plain,  at  Nougaum  : 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the 
rebels  on  both  days*  march,  and  had-  five 
more  men  wounded.  On  passing  Cola- 
dah, he  left  a  detachment  to  occupy  it, 
under  Lieut.  Taynton  of  the  8th,  who  set 
to  work  to  destroy  tfie  defences;  the 
enemy  did  not  allow  him  to  do  his  work 
quietly,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  fire, 
wbich  did  not,  however,  do  much  execu- ' 
tion.  Taynton  succeeded  in  bringing  a 
howitzer  to  bear  upon  a  party  collected 
behind  a  bamboo  clump— seTerel  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  tlie  course  of  the  day,  and  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  these  gentry  at  a 
more  respectful  distance.  The  phice  was 
afterwards  evacuated,  for  the  inhabitants 
to  return. — /Wrf.,  Dec.  7. 

It  is  stated  that  the  rajah  of  Goomsur 
has  fled  to  the  Nagpore  territories,  and 
that  his  chief-men  have  come  into  the 
English  camp. — Mad,  Gax.,  Dtc.  12. 
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General  Taylor  has  applied  for  rein- 
forcements. It  is  also  stated  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Russell  is  about  to  be  again  de- 
puted as  special  commissioner  to  tfae 
Northeni  Cvcars. 


SLAVE-TRADING  IN   KATTYWAR* 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  insertion  to  a 
letter,  which  alluded  to  the  fact  of  slaves 
being  an  article  of  extensive  traffic  in  the 
Kattywar  country,  and  we  have  now  been 
favoured  with  some  particulars  which  go 
to  prove  the  assertion,  and  the  fortli^ 
fifict  of  the  matter  having  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  late  political  agent  in  that 
country. 

It  would  appear  that,  so  late  as  the  last 
monsoon,  instructions  had  been  given  by 
the  authority  then  at  Rajcote  to  an  officer 
stationed  at  Porebunder,  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pore- 
bunder authorities  with  regard  to  the  traffic 
in  staves,  as  there  were  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  a  great  many  of  those  poor 
wretches,  from  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Persian  Gulf,  had  been  or  were  about  to 
be  landed  at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of 
sale. — The  rana  of  Porebunder  and  his 
durbar  had  some  time  before  entered  into 
an  engagement   with  the  British  autho- 
rities, to  use  every  exertion  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  in  slaves ;  but,  as 
much  reliance  could  not  be  placed  in  a 
promise  which  was  made  more  from  com- 
pulsion than  choice,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
conduct.     Perhaps,  indeed,  the  tempta- 
tions to  a  violation  of  their  engagements 
were  such  as  would  soften  the  scruples  of 
greater  casuists  than  they  profess  to  be. 
Dependant  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  little  trade  to  and  from  the  port  of 
Porebunder.  their   exchequer  was  very 
likely  to  su£fier  a  diminution  from  any 
check  or   embargo  they  might  attempt 
to  place  on  the  vessels  entering  the  har- 
bour, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  any 
thing  like  a  rigid  search,  or  seizure  on 
finding,  woul^  have  frightened  the  ship- 
pers, and  induced  them   to  find  a  port 
elsewhere  for  the  landing  and  sale  of  their 
sooty  cargo.     Be  this  as  it  noay,  how- 
ever, it  was  well  known    that  several 
slaves  had  been  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  ranee,  and  were  in  her  employ- 
ment, subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
gagement which  had  been  entered  into 
for  the  suppression  of  the  trade. — The 
ofllicer  at  Porebunder,  with  a  zeal  which 
was  very  creditable  to  him,  on  receipt  of 
Mr.  Willoughby's  instructions,    adopted 
every  means  in  his  power  (those  means 
were  rather  limited,  and,  if  wc  are  rightly 
informed,  were  represented  as  such)  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  trade  in  staves 
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kt  tbmt  port,  or  at  any  other  within  bis 
limits,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  very 
fauidable  object,  be  discovered,  about  the 
beginning  of  Ust  month,  that  three  Arab 
boats  or  bungalows  had  arrived  at  Pore- 
bunder,  each  carrying,  as  a  portion  of  the 
trade,  a  number  of  slaves.  This  officer 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the 
rana  and  his  advisers  on  the  subject  of 
the  importation  of  the  slaves.  They  ac 
koowledged  the  engagement  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  political  agent  at 
Rajcote,  and  immediately  volunteered  to 
seize  the  commanders  and  crews,  take 
charge  of  the  boat^,  and  deliver  the  slaves 
to  the  officer,  to  be  kept  under  his  charge 
until  instructions  should  be  received  from 
Rajcote  as  to  the  disposal  of  them. 
Search  was  immediately  made,  and  se- 
venty-four naked  half-famished  wretches 
were  found  stowed  away  in  chests,  boxes, 
and  in  other  places  of  concealment.  There 
were  forty-three  boys,  and  thirty-one 
gtrlfl,  all  oif  them  of  about  the  age  of  ten 
years. — Bombay  Gaz.,  Dec.  16. 

THE   COOtlES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Baroda.— '*  The 
Coolies  are  disaffected  to  the  northward, 
and  again  busily  plying  at  the  trade  of 
their  ancestors,  and  it  seems  very  proba- 
ble that  a  strong  force  will  be  soon  re- 
quired to  put  them  down.  The  troops 
in  Guzerat  have  suffered  so  severely  from 
sickness  this  year,  that  at  present  no  ad- 
dition could  be  easily  made  to  the  force 
which  marched  from  Baroda  last  Sep- 
•  tember,  under  command  of  Cap.  More, 
24th,  and  which  now  garrisons  Ahmed- 
nugur.  A  party  of  the  Auxiliary  Horse, 
under  Lieut.  Skinner,  9th  regt.,  have 
been  ordered  up  by  forced  marches  to 
assist  in  quelling  the  disturbance  there, 
arising  from  the  clamorous  demands  made 
by  a  large  body  of  Puttaus  enlisted  in 
the  Joudpoor  countrj',  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  raja,  for  arrears  of  pay.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  vagabonds  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  town  by  the  raja's 
people,  and  tliat  another  detachment  of 
several  hundred  are  now  on  their  march 
down.  We  have  native  reports  here  of  a 
bloody  battle  having  been  fought  near 
Panora,  in  the  hills,  by  the  mercenaries 
employed  by  the  Pinora  and  Gorawa  tha- 
koors  ;  about  fifty  of  the  Pinora  man's 
IMukranees  were  left  dead  in  the  \'alley, 
and  the  rest  fled.  Mr.  Erskine  has  taken 
up  his  appointment  as  resident  at  Baroda. 
-•^ Bombay  Gaz.,  Dec  2. 

NATIVE    StRVANTS. 

The  revenue  commissioner  deserves 
great  praise  for  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  natives  at  Poona,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  all  candidates  for  situations  in 
the  revenue  department.     It  is  composed 
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at  present  of  Ballajee  Punt  Katoo,  the 
dufturdar  of  the  revenue  commissioner, 
the  native  judge  of  Poona,  and  one  or 
two  others,  all  of  them  the  roost  respect- 
able servanu  of  Government,  and  men  of 
well-known  integrity.  Many  advantages 
to  the  public  service  are  likely  to  result 
from  the  scrutiny  which  the  committee 
will  exercise  upon  the  appointments  of 
carkoons  and  shekdars,  so  that  there 
would  remain  very  little  chance  of  thoae 
situations  being  given  to  person?  unfit  to 
hold  them.  It  has  also  been  directed 
that  the  present  carkoons  should  pass  an 
examination  before  this  committee,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  promoted  to  higher 
offices ;  and  instances  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  in  which  persons  have  resigned 
their  places  from  a  reluctance  Xo  appear 
before  this  body:  a  reluctance  which 
amounts  to  a  diffidence  in  their  own  abi> 
lities  and  fitness.  This  bus  created  a 
sensation  among  the  native  senants  of 
Government. — Durpun^  Nov,  20. 


At  about  two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Saturday, 
a  loud  noise,  resembling  thunder,  wa«i 
heard  in  the  fort,  which  proceeded  from 
the  king's  house,  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of 
which  fell  in.  The  accident  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  removal  of  some 
tiles  for  the  purpose  of  repair  at  the  lower 
part,  when  all  those  above  gave  way ;  the 
reapers  were  also  broken,  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  cunsideruble  quantity  of  the 
tiles  went  through  between  the  rafters, 
but  no  further  than  the  first  ceiling,  the 
strong  beams  of  which  enabled  it  to  sup- 
port the  weight.  Ti>e  inmates,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Governor  and  I^idy  Hor- 
ton,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  took  refuge  by  flight  (those 
above-stairs  in  the  balconies,  and  those  be- 
low in  the  gardens),  until  it  was  discovered 
they  might  return  in  safety.  The  broken 
materials  of  the  roof  were  immediately  re- 
moved, and  tarpaulings  spread  over. — 
Colombo  Observer,  Nw.  3. 


9ba* 

The  Christian  Obserrer  of  Calcutta,  for 
December,  has  some  very  interesting  in- 
telligence regarding  the  progress  of  Eng- 
lish among  the  Burmese. 

Col.  Burney,  the  British  resident  at 
Ava,  on  his  recent  return  from  Calcutta 
to  Ava,  took  with  him  a  lithoffraphic 
press,  from  which,  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,,  he  took  off  impres- 
sions of  printing  and  writing.  Tbeir  atten- 
tion was  thus  excited,  and,  in  consequence, 
CoU  B.  was  requested  to  procure  a  prewi 
for  the   late  woongee  (a   man,  in   most 
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Tespects,  very  superior  to  his  country^ 
men),  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  when  he 
reached  Ava  (which  he  has  done  ere  now), 
he  shodld  receire  similar  orders  from  other 
noblemen.  Col.  Bumey  is  also  a  friend 
to  the  introduction  of  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  as  far  as  practicable;  and  with 
this  view,  made  arrangements,  on  his  late 
Tisit  to  Calcutta,  for  the  publication  of 
Johnson*s  Dictionary  in  English  and  Bur- 
mese, originally  commenced  by  the  lute 
Rev.  Dr.  Price,  and  completed  by  the 
prince  of  Mekra  (the  king's  uncle),  and 
Mr.  Lane,  an  intelligent  merchant  at  Ava. 
When  published,  the  work  will  give  great 
facilities  to  the  higher  class  of  Burmans 
to  acquire  our  language,  of  which,  from 
their  growing  conviction  that  in  scientific 
acquirements,  as  well  as  in  warlike 
prowess,  the  British  are  superior  to  them, 
many  will  avail  themselves.  Mr.  Blun- 
dell,  the  commissioner  in  the  Tenasserim 
provinces,  is  ardent  for  the  diff^ision  of 
English.  The  Supreme  Government  hav- 
ing placed  a  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  he  has 
determined  upon  the  establishment  of 
English  schools  at  Moulmein,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergul  The  school  at  Moulmein  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennet,  of  the  American  mission. 
It  contained  100  children  of  various  castes 
and  countries.  The  first  class  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  arithmetic  and 
geography,  and  are  also  taught  grammar, 
the  use  of  the  globes,  and  English  com- 
position. The  chief  difficulty  consists  in 
getdng  the  children  to  speak  English. 
The  hinguage  of  the  country  is  not  neg- 
lected. The  interest  which  the  natives 
have  manifested  as  regardi  the  education 
of  their  children  in  European  science,  is 
much  greater  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Mrs.  Bennet  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  people  to  send 
their  females  to  school. 


expedition  to  his  assitixmce!  By  land, 
he  thinks  himself  sufficiently  poweffitk* 
and  in  the  event  of  receiving  the  required 
aid  from  the  British,  his  majesty  is  cer* 
tain  of  soon  being  able  to  subject  the 
whole  of  Cochin  China  to  his  sway:  and 
as  a  reward  for  their  services  he  promises 
to  give  to  the  English  the  sea-ports  along 
the  east  coast  of  Cochin  China.— iSny. 
Free  Press,  Abo.  19. 


The  barque  Pyramus,  Capt  Weller,  ar- 
rived here  on  the  13th  inst.  from  Slam, 
bringing  advices  from  Bangkok  down  to 
the  25th  ult.  The  disputes  with  Cochin 
China  were  still  pending,  and  the  Siamese 
vrere  busy  preparing  for  war.  A  small 
brig  of  war  of  about  200  tons,  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  young  Siamese  noble- 
man at  Chentaboon,  a  small  port  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Meinam,  had  just  arrived 
at  Bangkok,  and  we  understand  that,  in 
point  of  model  and  workmanship,  she 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  builder.  This 
vessel,  it  seems,  is  to  be  employed  against 
the  Cochin  Chinese,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, his  Siamese  majesty  considers  him- 
self unequal  to  cope  by  sea,  and  is  very 
anxious  that  the  English  should  send  an 


**  Bagdad,  Oct  12^.— A  few  days  ago 
we  were  within  an  ace  of  being  all  mur- 
dered,  through  the  madness  of  a  mis- 
sionaiy— a  fanatic  called  Jacob  Samuel,  a 
Prussian  jew,  converted  to  Christianity, 
and,  unaccountably,  converted  at  the  same 
time  into  an  Englishman  1  This  indivi- 
dual went  into  the  bazaar,  followed  by 
two  hamals,  loaded  with  religious  tracts 
and  books  reflecting  upon  Mahomed  and 
Mahomedanisro.  These  he  distributed  to 
the  people,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  a 
mob  immediately  collected,  crying  out 
vengeance  upon  all  Christians.  The 
pasha,  at  the  time,  was  out  with  his 
troops  two  days  from  here,  but  bis  lieu- 
tenant acted  nobly.  He  first  ordered  all 
the  people  to  keep  quiet,  and  sent  parties 
of  the  nizam  into  every  street.  These 
put  the  people  down  on  this  side  of  the 
river ;  but  on  the  other  they  had  arrived, 
and  were  gathering  with  the  most  awM 
determination  for  revenge.  However,  the 
tophanjchee  basshee,  \i'ith  the  Alba- 
nians, gained  tlie  bridge,  and  having  once 
crossed,  by  threats  and  determined  con- 
duct, the  mob  was  dispersed  widiout 
bloodshed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  unfor- 
tunate cause  of  the  disturbance  vras  put 
into  Col.  Taylor*s  boat,  and  packed  off  to 
Bussora  snug  enough;  but  some  thou- 
sands of  poor  harmless  unoffending  Ar- 
menians and  Catholics  were  obliged  for 
several  days  to  skulk  in  their  houses  and 
neglect  their  business ;  for,  whenever  they 
dared  shew  their  &ces,  they  were  insulted 
in  every  direction.  Thecazee  and  moof- 
tee,  however,  notwithstanding  the  termi- 
nation of  the  affiur,  issued  sentence  of 
death  against  Mr.  Samuel,  and,  as  tbey 
could  not  get  at  him,  collected  all  hit 
books,  and  had  them  publicly  burnt  amidst 
all  sorts  of  indignity.  As  for  ourselves, 
personally,  at  the  residency,  we  did  not 
care  two  straws  for  the  mob;  for,  as 
long  as  they  had  not  the  Government  on 
their  side,  they  could  not  get  cannon  to 
blow  us  up.  and  with  their  swords  and 
muskets  alone,  I  think  their  course 
woukl  soon  have  been  cooled  by  a  few 
shots  from  our  Indian  sepoys.  The  Bag- 
dad government,  I  have  only  to  add.  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  cotl- 
nesi  in  this  affair. 
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*'  This  place  is  much  as  you  left  it, 
except  that  upwards  of  3,000  regular 
troops  from  ConstaotiDople  have  arrived, 
and  affairs  are  going  on  much  better. 
The  Arabs  are  now  quiet,  and  the  nizam 
are  remarkably  steady  well-behaved  men; 
and,  were  they  well  taken  care  of,  would 
be  excellent  soldiers. 

**  Chesney  is,  I  suppose,  still  at  Bir, 
for  we  have  neither  heard  of  nor  from  him 
for  an  age.  Mahomed  Ali  is  underhand 
doing  all  he  can  to  prevent  tlie  expedition, 
though  any  child  can  see  that  the  Kus- 
sians  are  the  mainspring  at  work.*' — 
B911A.  Cow  ,  Dec.  5. 


THE   EMPEBO&'s  EDICT   AGAINST  FOREIGN 
BOOKS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an 
edict,  issued  by  the  Uite  Governor  Loo, 
and  privately  obtained  by  an  influential 
friend.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the 
emperor  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Chinete  Magazine,  This 
singular  fiict,  that  a  book  written  by  an 
European  in  the  Chinese  language,  printed 
from  Chinese  blocks  by  a  native,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  and  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
even  of  H.  I.  M.  himself,  stands  alone  in 
the  history  of  literature  and  of  China. 

'*  To  Woo-tun-yuen,  How-qua,  and  the 
lest  of  the  hong  merchants,  for  their  full 
information,  from  the  governor  and  foo- 
yuen,  who,  on  tlie  21st  day  of  the  6th 
moon  of  the  15th  year  of  Taou-kwang, 
received  and  in  council  opened  a  despatch 
from  the  great  officers  of  the  military 
council,  saying  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
6th  moon,  I5th  year  of  Taou  kwang,  they 
received  the  imperial  edict — as  follows ; — 

<"  Loshen  (foo-yuen  of  Fiih-kSen), 
and  the  others  have  forwarded  a  foreign 
book  to  the  office  of  the  military  council, 
from  English  foreigners,  which  has  been 
presaited  to  me  for  my  inspection.  I, 
the  emperor,  have  carefully  turned  it 
over,  and  looked  at  it ;  the  title-page  bears 
the  date— Taou-kwang,  Kea-woo  (the 
jiame  of  the  31st  year  of  the  Chinese 
cycle,  1834) ;  it  is  dated  in  the  summer 
months,  and  sealed  with  a  private  seaL 
The  book  contains  questions  from  the  five 
classics.  It  is  most  certain  that  an  out- 
side foreigner  did  not  print  the  book.  The 
sakl  nation  frequents  Canton  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade ;  assuredly,  in  the  interior, 
there  must  be  traitors  among  the  people, 
who  unite  together  to  print  and  circulate 
(the  book) :  this  is  most  detestable.  If 
this  book  was  printed  in  last  year,  how  is 
it  that,  this  spring,  it  can  be  circulated 
from  the  said  nation  as  for  as  FCkhkten 
province  ?~Thi8  affiiir  must,  most  de- 
cidedly, be  investigated  to  the  bottom, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 


real  focts.  I  order  the  said  governor  and 
foo.yuen  (of  F0h-k6en),  and  the  others,  to 
institute  immediate  secret  inquiries.  The 
shopmen,  who  printed  the  foreign  book, 
must  be  seized  and  sent  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  strictly  examined  as  to  what 
person  prepared  this  foreign  book,  and 
who  gave  it  to  the  said  shopmen  to  print, 
and  the  fiicts  and  persons  concerned  must 
be  clearly  proved  and  pointed  out,  and 
elicited  by  examination ;  there  must  not  be 
the  least  tergiversation  or  glossing  over« 
which  will  be  a  most  heavy  and  perverse 
offence.  Let  this  edict  be  communi* 
cated  to  Loo  and  Kee  (the  governor  and 
foo-yuen  of  Canton) ;  and  also  send  it  Co 
Pang  (the  hoppo)  for  his  information. 
And  I  order  the  volumes  of  foreign  books 
to  be  both  sent  at  once  (from  the  militai^ 
council  to  the  above  officers  at  Canton;. 
Respect  this.' 

*'  The  imperial  will  has  been  received ; 
and  we  have  written  a  dispatch,  commu- 
nicating the  above  circumstances. 

**  I  (Loo,  the  governor  of  Canton)  have 
examined,  and  find,  that  the  governor  of 
Ffth-kSen  and  Che-keang  has  transmitted 
a  document,  stating  that  foreigners  dis- 
tributed foreign  books  in  Fjlh-kten  pro- 
vince, &c.  We,  the  governor  and  foo- 
yuen,  fear  that  the  said  foreign  vessel  has 
entered  into  Canton  province;  we  have 
already  ordered  the  Sze  officers  (the  trea- 
surer and  the  judge)  to  commence  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  any  foreign  books 
have  been  distributed  in  Canton.  After- 
wards, we  received  the  edict  containing 
the  imperial  will,  ordering  the  examina- 
tion of  the  shopmen  who  printed  the  fo- 
reign books ;  and  we  have  already  res- 
pectfully obeyed  the  orders,  for  institut- 
ing an  enquiry :  this  is  on  record.  Now, 
we  have  respectfully  received  the  forego- 
ing directions,  as  well  as  the  two  volumes 
of  foreign  books;  and  we,  the  governor 
and  foo-yuen,  with  extreme  care,  have 
looked  them  over,  and  it  is  clearly  the 
case  that  they  are  Chinese-printed  books  ; 
they  are  got  up,  as  to  appearance,  fashion, 
paper,  and  title-page,  exactly  the  same  as 
the  story-books,  song-books,  Ike,  that  are 
sold  in  the  streets.  Canton  is  the  place 
which  the  English  foreigners  frequent  for 
the  purposes  of  trading;  certainly,  there 
must  be  native  traitors  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, who  link  themselves  on  (to  the  fo- 
reigners) and  print  (their  books).  We 
have  also  ^communicated  to  the  two  Sze 
officers,  the  treasurer  and  criminal  judge, 
to  immediately  direct  the  Kwang-chow- 
foo  and  the  two  hiens  of  Pwan-yu  and 
Nan-hae,  to  search  about  the  provincial 
city,  inside  and  out,  as  well  as  Macao  and 
other  places ;  and,  moreover,  to  give  se- 
cret orders  to  all  the  hong  merchants, 
secretly  and  quickly,  to  ascertain  the  facts 
by  examination.  The  shopmen,  who 
printed  the  foreign  books,  must  be  taken, 
and  subjected  to  the  severest  examination 
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before  the  magistrates  ;  that  the  man  who 
prepared  these  foreign  books,  and  who 
delivered  them  to  the  said  shopmen  to  be 
printed,  nuy  be  discovered ;  and  at  what 
time  and  place  they  were  printed;  all 
these  circumstances  must  be  drawn  out 
by  grinding  torture  ;  for  the  real  facts 
must  be  obtained.  If  the  blocks  are  still 
in  the  country,  immediately  seize  them, 
and  deliver  them  up,  altogether,  to  await 
our  (the  governor  and  foo-yuen)  pernonai 
inspection,  in  order  to  send  them  (to  the 
emperor).  Thus,  we  respectfully  obey 
the  edict  containing  the  imperial  will, 
ordering  us  to  examine  into  this  import- 
ant business. 

•'  It  certainly  cannot  be  reported  back 
from  Canton,  that  there  are  not  any  cut- 
ters (of  blocks  for  the  characters).  It  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  said  /oo  and 
hien  officers  to  deliberate  and  examine, 
and  obtain  the  facts.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  certainly  make  a  seizure.  If  the 
district  officers  have  been  guilty  of  the 
fault  of  circumstances  in  enquiring,  yet,  if 
they  pursue  and  seize  the  printing  crimi- 
nal, they  may  beg  for  some  indulgence ; 
but,  if  they  shrink  from  and  avoid  their 
duty,  or  are  careless  and  slur  over  the  bu- 
siness, and  the  criminals  are  seized  by 
other  persons,  the  said  foo  and  keen  offi- 
cers may  fear  tlie  difficulty  of  bearing  the 
consequences  of  so  heavy  a  crime.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  utmost  se- 
crecy and  sincerity  be  used  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  being  known  abroad,  so  that 
the  traitors  may  not  be  able  to  conceal 
themselves  at  a  distance,  and  the  guilt- 
less be  implicated.  It  is  proper,  respect- 
fully to  record  (the  edict)  and  the  docu- 
ments (connected  with  it),  to  be  respect- 
fully obeyed. 

**  These  orders  for  examination  having, 
with  secrecy  and  haiite,  come  before  me, 
the  hoppo,  on  receiving  them,  besides 
sending  secret  messengers  to  examine,  I, 
with  haste,  unite  with  and  give  secret  or- 
ders to  the  said  hong  merchants  to  obey 
accordingly,  and,  after  having  examined, 
to  inform  me  of  the  facts  by  petition ;  thus 
I  respectfully  obey  tlie  edict  contnining 
the  imperial  will  respecdng  this  examina- 
tion. The  said  hong  merchants  must  not 
be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  evading  their 
•duty.     A  special  edict. 

**  Taou-kwang,  15th  year,  6th  moon, 
28th  day  (23d  July  ]835r'h- Canton 
Reg.,  Oct.  6. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THE  EXPEDITION  INTO  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  report  of  Major  Mitchell  of  the 
result  of  the  expedition  to  explore  the 
course  of  the  Darling  river,  is  published 
by  the  local  government.  It  is  dated 
**  West  of  Harv«y'8  Range,  4th  Sept" 


He  states  that  he  set  out  from  Biunee. 
on  the  7th    April,    by  an    unexplored 
route,  intending    to  proceed  along-    the 
high  ground  between  the  Rivers  LacbUui 
and  Macquarie,  hoping  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity for  crossing  any  rivers,  or  incur* 
ring  any  risk  of  delay  from  floods,  and  to 
extend  his  trigonometrical  survey  as  far 
as  possible  along  these  heights  into  the 
interior.     He  reached  the  Darling,  near 
the  juncrion  of  New  Year's   Creek,    in 
thirty -one  days,  from   Buree ;    *'  having 
found  the  country  so  favourable  that  it 
was  never  necessary  to  unload  a  dray  or 
cut  a  way  through  scrub,  or  to  pass  a 
night  without  water.'*   On  the  right  were 
the  waters  of  the  Bogan,  and  on  the  left, 
a  connected  chain  of  heights,   whereof 
New  Year's  Range  is  the  last. 

A  grievous  misfortune  befel  the  expe- 
dition in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Cunningham, 
the  colonial  botanist,  who  wandered  from 
the  party  near  the  head  of  the  river  Bo- 
gan, on  the  17th  of  April.  After  an 
anxious  search,  contini^  for  twelve 
days,  during  which  the  party  halted,  hi* 
horse  was  traced  till  found  dead,  having 
still  the  saddle  on,  and  the  bridle  in  its 
mouth.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, after  losing  his  horse,  had  directed 
his  steps  northward;  they  were  traced 
into  the  Bogan,  and  westward  along  the 
bed  of  that  river  for  twenty  miles,  and 
until  they  disappeared  near  a  recent  en- 
campment of  natives.  There  a  small 
portion  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat  was  found, 
also  some  fragments  of  a  map  in  his  pos- 
session. There  were  t^vo  distinct  tribes 
of  natives  on  the  Bogan,  from  whom  no- 
thing could  be  learned  of  his  fate. 

**  We  found  the  interior  country,"  Ma- 
jor Mitchell  says,  **  parched  by  such  ex- 
cessive drought,  that  the  swamp  under 
Oxley's  Table-land,  mentioned  by  Capt. 
Sturt,  was  completely  dry.  and  only  a 
few  ponds  remained  in  the  river  Bogan 
(which  is  New  Year's  Creek  ot  that 
traveller).  Indeed,  for  three  hundred 
miles  below  that  creek,  we  drank  no 
other  water  than  that  of  the  Darling. 
In  this  river  there  was  a  slii^ht  current, 
the  quantity  flowing  in  rapids,  being 
about  as  much  as  might  be  required  to 
turn  a  mill.  The  water  was  in  all  parts 
as  transparent  as  that  of  the  purest 
spring  well,  and  it  entirely  lost  all  brack- 
ish taste  below  an  extreme  point  of  Dun- 
lop's  Range,  where  a  hill,  consisting  of 
a  very  hard  breccia,  closes  on  the  river  so 
as  to  separate  the  plains  above  it  from 
those  lower  down." 

When  the  party  first  arrived  on  the 
Darling,  the  Major  was  induced,  from 
the  fiavourable  appearance  of  the  reaches, 
to  try  at  what  rate  he  might  proceed  on 
the  river  with  the  boats  ;  and  on  the  Itt 
of  June  proceeded  down  the  river  in  the 
boats,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
party ;  but  thev  found  too  many  shallow 
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and  rocky  places  in  the  river.  On  the 
8th  of  June  they  proceeded  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Darling. 

**  As  the  cattle  became  weaker,  the 
c*otintry,  as  we  descended,  became  much 
more  diflSeult  for  them  to  travel  upon. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  plains  of  naked 
earth,  too  soft  to  retain  roots,  yet  just  te- 
nacious enough  to  open  in  deep  cracks, 
across  which  it  was  not  always  safe  to 
ride.  Impassable  hollows  (covered  with 
polygonum Jvncium)  at  length  skirted  the 
river  so  extensively,  that  we  could  seldom 
encamp  within  a  mile  of  it,  and  sometimes 
not  within  three.  Still  we  could  not 
hare  existed  there  without  the  river, 
which  contained  the  only  water,  and 
bad  on  its  banks  the  only  grass  for  our 
cattle.  I  bad  proceeded  thus  about  300 
miles  down  the  Darling,  when  the  weak- 
ness of  the  bullocks,  and  the  reduced 
state  of  our  provisions,  obliged  me  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  going  forward, 
with  a  small  party  only,  and  a  faster  rate, 
while  the  exhausted  cattle  might  in  the 
meantime  be  refreshing  for  the  homeward 
journey.  But  before  deciding  on  the  se« 
paration  of  the  party,  in  the  presence  of 
several  powerful  tribes  of  natives,  1 
baited  it  to  rest  the  animals,  while  some 
preparations  were  going  forward  for  set- 
ting out.  In  two  days  I  was  convinced, 
from  the  movements  I  observed  amongst 
the  native  tril>es,  that  in  proceeding  fur- 
ther at  so  great  a  risk  of  compromising  the 
safety  of  the  stationary  party,  I  should 
have  acted  contrary  to  the  9th  article  of 
His  Excellency's  instructions,  and  there- 
upon I  abandoned  the  intention.** 

The  natives  now  became  very  trouble- 
blesoroe  ;  the  conduct  of  several  of  these 
tribes  was  very  extraordinary.  To  con- 
ciliate them  was  quite  hopeless,  but  not 
from  any  apprehension  on  their  part. 
'•  On  the  contrary,''  he  says,  **  the  more 
we  endeavoured  to  supply  their  real  wants, 
and  shew  good-will  towards  them,  the 
more  they  seem  to  covet  what  was  ut- 
terly useless  to  them,  and  the  more  they 
plotted  our  destruction.  Some  of  their 
ceremonies  were  different  from  those  of 
any  other  aboriginal  tribes  nearer  the 
colony,  such  as  waving  the  green  bough, 
first  setting  it  on  fire,  with  furious  ges- 
tures at  us;  throwing  dust  at  us  with 
their  toes,  and  spitting  at  our  men.'*  Of 
the  three  parties  most  offending,  two 
were  killed!,  and  one  (the  chief)  shot 
through  the  groin.  The  only  injury  done, 
on  our  side,  was  the  blow  of  a  waddy  by 
that  chief,  who  knocked  a  man  down 
while  carrying  water,  in  order  to  take  his 
kettle.** 

They  now  retrograded,  and  as  the 
track  of  the  drays  had  formed  a  road, 
which  was  much  easier  for  the  cattle  in 
returning,  by  short  marches,  and  occa- 
sional rests,  they  reached  their  former  de- 
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p6t  (about  twelve  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion  of  New  Year's  Creek),  on  the  10th 
of  August. 

'*  The  interior  country,  westward  of 
the  Darling,  is  diversified  with  detached 
groups  of  hills,  and  low  ranges,  broken 
into  portions,  resembling  islands,  but  the 
general  aspect  thereof  afforded  no  indi- 
cation of  its  having  then  any  water  on  its 
surface.  From  two  different  hills,  each 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  the  INirling, 
and  distant  from  each  other  about  seventy 
ntiles,  I  obtained  extensive  views  across 
the  country,  but  h'om  neither  of  these 
heights  could  I  perceive  any  smoke,  or 
even  any  appearance  of  trees,  the  whole 
country  being  covered  with  one  kind  of 
bush,  forming  a  thick  scrub,  with  inter- 
vals rather  more  open,  but  strewed  with 
smaller  bushes.  During  the  four  winter 
months  just  past,  no  clouds  gathered  to 
any  particular  point  of  that  horizon  ;  no 
rain  has  follen,  neither  has  there  been  any 
dew,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  and 
north-west  hot  and  parching,  seemed  to 
blow  over  a  region  in  which  no  humidity 
remained." 

llie  Darling  did  not,  in  a  course  of  300 
miles,  receive  a  single  river  or  chain  of 
ponds  from  either  side.  Such  was  the 
extent  of  the  plains  on  its  banks,  and  the 
depth  and  absorlient  quality  of  the  soil, 
that  much  of  the  waters  of  high  floods 
appear  to  be  retained  therein,  besides  all 
the  drainage  from  the  back  country.  Thus 
the  springs  appear  to  be  supplied,  by 
which  the  river  is  sustained  during  the 
present  season  of  drought.  These  ab- 
sorbent plains  extend  to  about  five  miles, 
on  an  average,  fi-om  the  river  on  each 
side,  bills  of  soft  red  sand  bound  them, 
and  recede  about  three  miles  further. 
Undulations  of  diluvial  gravel  (of  a  very 
hard  siliceous  breccia)  succeed,  and  skirt 
the  base  of  the  heights,  which  generally 
consist  of  primary  sand-stone.  The  coun- 
try, eastward  of  the  river,  rises  gradually 
backwards  towards  the  hills,  by  which  X 
advanced  to  the  Darling.  There  the 
higher  grounds  are  more  connected,  and 
send  down  chains  of  ponds,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  absorbed  in  the  plains.  The 
same  kind  of  bush,  however,  covers  the 
first  region  of  high  ground  back  from  the 
Darling  on  both  sides,  and  the  character 
of  features,  and  direction  of  valleys,  were 
not  very  apparent  from  heights  near  this 
river.  The  general  course  of  the  Darling, 
as  far  as  I  had  explored  it  (which  was  to 
the  latitude  of  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf), 
is  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south-west 
(variation  8®  27').  This  would  tend  to 
the  west%vard  of  the  head  of  Gulf  St.  Vin- 
cent, if  the  longitude  of  tlie  Upper  Dar- 
ling were  correct ;  but  I  make  the  longi- 
tude of  that  river,  on  the  parallel  of  30^ 
south,  nearly  a  degree  more  to  the  east- 
ward, and  from  that  longitude,  the  gene- 
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ral  course  tends  much  more  nearly  to- 
u-ards  the  supposed  junction  lielow.  al- 
though still  considerably  to  the  west  of 
that  point,  as  laid  down  on  maps. 

"  From  Fort  Bonrke  (long.  145°  52' 
12"  E.,  lat  30°  r  4.''  S)  Icontinued  the 
surveyor  the  Darling,  by  actual  mea.,ure. 
ment,  corrected  by  intersecting  distant 
points,  and  also  by  observations  of  lati- 
tude, to  (he  termination  of  my  journey,  in 
lat.  32°  24'  2(y'  S.,  and  I  make  the  lon- 
gitude of  that  point,  as  deduced  from  this 
survey,  142°  2^  26"  E. 

"  Having  ascertained  the  most  wes- 
terly of  the  two  creeks  crossed  by  Capt. 
Sturt  on  his  journey  beyond  the  Macqua- 
rie  to  be  the  Uogan ;  and  being  desirous 
to  discover  the  origin  of  the  otlier,  named 
Duck  Creek,  1  sent  Mr.  Larmer  to  sur- 
vey it  Mr.  Larmer  traced  Duck  Creek 
upwards  to  a  large  lagoon  on  the  margin 
of  that  river,  from  which  other  lagoons 
and  channels  also  led  into  this  creek. 
Mr.  Larmer  found  in  Duck  Creek  exten- 
sive  reaches  of  excellent  water ;  but  the 
bed  of  the  Macquarie  was  dry  where  he 
made  it.  Thus  it  appears  that,  as  the 
dip  of  the  whole  country  is  to  the  west- 
ward, the  surplus  waters  of  the  Macqua- 
rie are  conveyed  to  the  Darling  by  Duck 
Creek,  a  separate  channel  altogether  to 
the  westward  of  the  marshes. " 
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<ffape  of  CSooIi  ^opt. 

The  Grahams-toum.  Journal  gives  an 
mecount  of  a  great  meeting,  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  on  the  7th  January,  of  all 
the  Caflfree  chiefs,  now  under  British 
jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ma- 
gistrate and  people,  for  initiating  the 
chiefs  and  other  heads  of  Kraals  in  the 
office  of  magistrates,  full  commandants, 
and  field  comets :  and  for  explaining  to 
those  functionaries  the  duties  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform. 

The  Caffres  were  bivouacked  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.  Tlie  tribes  of  Ma- 
como  and  Tyrali  presented  a  very  impos- 
ing appearance,  mounting  about  600 
men  on  horseback,  besides  about  1,000 
foot.  The  other  Caffres  came  up  with 
great  order  and  regularity— some  of  the 
tribes  singing  their  war-song.  On  the 
ground  were  the  commissioners,  some 
missionaries,  several  genttcmen  from  In  - 
dia,  &c.  The  coup-d'cdl  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting ;  it  had  a  character  alto- 
gether  new,  and  was  rendered  highly  pic- 
turesque by  its  wildness.  In  the  centre 
was  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  province;  on  his  right  hand  sat 
Macomo,  on  his  left  Tyrali,  each  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  blue  cloth.  Next  sat  Suta, 
Gaska's  queen  wife  ;  next  Nonube — then 
came  Cobu,  Congo,  Pato,  and  William 
Kama. 


The  business  of  the  day  was  openni 
with  an  impressive  prayer  in  tlie  Cafte 
language,  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Before  reading  tlie  address,  Col.  Smith 
waving  his  hat,  called  out,  *'  Long  live 
our  good  King  William  the  Fourth." 
which  was  responded  to  by  a  shout  from 
the  Caffres;  they  raised  their  bands 
high  in  the  air,  snapping  their  fingers,  as 
they  yelled,  with  singular  effect;  they 
then  sat  down,  and  it  appeared  incredible 
that  2,000  men  could  be  stowed  Hway  in 
so  small  a  compass.  Colonel  Smith  tben 
read  the  important  document.  When  it 
was  finished  the  Colonel  said,  "  Macomo 
and  Tyrali,  and  the  other  magistrates,  1 
now  wait  to  hear  any  thing  you  have  u> 
say.**  After  a  short  pause,  Macomo 
turned  round,  and  said,  **  Although  my 
people  are  stupid,  ignorant,  and  naked,  I 
and  they  are  perfectly  sensible  when  good 
wotds  are  said  to  us.  I  will  always  tell 
you  if  anything  happens  among  my  peo- 
ple, as  you  are  the  representative  of  the 
king  and  the  governor ;  and  I  will  obey 
your  instructions."  To  which  the  goirer- 
nor  replied,  '*  Macomo,  you  have  shewn 
yourself  to-day  the  same  man  I  ever  found 
you,  and  I  again  urge  you  to  remember 
these  words— you  are  now  British  aub- 
jects.**  Tyrali  then  spoke  briefly:  be 
thanked  Col.  Smith  for  all  he  had  done 
for  him  and  his  people. 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  meeting : 
the  parties  quietly  dispersed,  each  tribe 
of  Anglo- Caffres  marching  off  to  their 
places  of  occupation. 


The  queen  of  Madagascar  has,  by  an 
edict,  suppressed  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity among  her  subject^*,  and  strictly 
prohibited,  on  the  head  of  religion,  any 
departure  from  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors. This  princess,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  the  celebrated  Radama,  reigns 
over  nearly  four  millions  of  people,  from 
whom  she  has  withdrawn,  m  her  folly, 
the  means  which  were  freely  offered  to 
tliem,  of  raising  themselves  to  a  level 
with  the  most  prosperous  and  poweifol 
nations. 

In  her  edict  she  expresses  her  willing- 
ness to  receive  European  arts,  and  sudi 
inventions  as  tend  directly  to  augment 
the  wealth  and  power  of  her  kingdom, 
being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  alt  the 
useful  arts,  both  in  their  birth  and  appli- 
cation, as  the  supporters  of  national  great- 
ness, are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
intellectual  an(l  moral  condition  of  the 
human  mind.  The  arts  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope speedily  become  unfruitful,  and  pe- 
rish utterly,  when  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
heathen  and  depraved  communitv. — 
South  AJr.  Advertiser,  Feb.  10. 
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REGISTER. 


GOVERNMENT  ORDERS*  &e. 

DKISS  or  OFFICSRS. 

Head-Quartert,  CalctUta,  November  S, 
1835.— 1.  The  Commaoder-in.Cbief  finds 
k  impossible  to  ahttoin  from  remarking 
opoo  the  improprieties  which  he  too  fre- 
quently sees  in  the  dress  of  officers  at  the 
presidency. 

S.  He  cannot  pass  on  the  public  drives 
about  the  city  wiiliout  obserring  military 
caps  worn  with  citisen's  plain  blue  frock 
coau :  the  capes  of  jackets  turned  down  in 
•  most  unsoldier-like  and  slovenly  manner : 
at  the  theatre,  officers  in  red  jackets  with. 
out  sash  or  sword,  or  any  thing  to  indicate 
that  they  belong  to  the  army ;  and  he  has 
even  seen  an  officer  in  a  morning,  with 
sash  and  sword  on,  and  shoes  with  bows 
of  ribbon  ! 

3.  The  Coromander.in- Chief  is  fully 
aware  that  officers  may  be  just  as  good, 
and  just  as  brave,  under  these  circum« 
stances :  but,  as  such  proceedings  happen 
to  be  contrary  to  orders^  and  obedience  to 
orders  is  the  very  life  of  discipline  in  an 
army,  be  feels  obliged  to  desire  that  the 
officers  will  refer  to  his  Majesty's  Regula- 
tions and  the  circular  letter  and  General 
Orders  addressed  to  this  array  on  the  30th 
of  July  and  3 1st  of  October  1 834  on  this 
subject,  and  conform  to  the  same. 

4.  It  is  to  be  understood,  tliat  he  does 
not  desire  at  all  to  interfere  with  their 
comforts  in  their  earl^  morning  rides  be- 
fore breakfast;  or  in  any  of  their  sports 
or  amusements ;  but  he  insists  that  when 
they  appear  in  public,  as  officers,  they 
kfaaJl  be  dressed  as  such,  in  conformity  to 
the  orders  which  are  in  existence. 

5.  Cloth  trowsers  will  be  worn  on  all 
parades  by  the  sUflT,  after  the  30th  instant. 

6.  He  calls  on  the  heads  of  the  staff  to 
cbeck  improprieties  where  they  observe 
them :  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  any 
further  reference  to  this  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

ArrOIKTMEMTS  TO  THE  GINERAL  STATr. 

Fort  WUtiam,  Nov.  30,  1835.— In  obe- 
dience to  instructions  received  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
rerire  and  republish  the  Rule  laid  down 
in  paragraph  21  of  General  Orders,  dated 
the  12th  Aug.  1824,  relative  to  appoint- 
meots  to  the  general  staff. 

*<  No  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 
the  situations  of  adjutant-general,  quarter- 
master-general, military  auditor-general, 
or  commissary-general,  who  has  not  pre- 
vioosly  attained  the  rank  of  nugor  in  the 
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army,  untast  he  shall  have  actvally  lenred 
twenty  years  in  India.  The  deputies  in 
Chose  departments  must  have  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  army,  or  have  served 
twelve  years  in  India;  and  the  assistants, 
if  they  have  not  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, must  have  served  ten  years  in  India.** 
Tlie  above  revived  rule  cancels  the  re- 
gulation  published  in  General  Orders  by 
the  government  of  India,  under  date  tfaic 
24th  Sept.  1834. 

COURTS  MARTIAL. 

ZNSION  J.  W.  S.  SMITH. 

Head-Quarterst  CalcuUa,  Nov.  SO,  1835. 
»-At  a  general  courumartial  held  at  Bar. 
rackpore,  on  the  18th  Nov.  1835*  Ensign 
J.  W.  S.  Smith,  U.  M.  38th  Foot,  was 
arraigned  on  the  following  charge  :— 

Charge. — *'  Ensign  John  William  Syd- 
ney Smith,  of  H.M.  38th  regt.,  placed 
under  arrest  by  me,  and  charged  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*  For  conduct  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer  and  a  genuenuin,  and 
subversive  of  military  discipline,  in  having, 
on  the  20th  Sept.  1835»  endeavoured  to 
force  me  to  fight  a  duel  with  him ;  without 
any  sufficient  cause  for  it,  or  just  provoca- 
tion on  my  part. 

(Signed)        «  J.  J.  Lowru, 

•*  Capt.  H.M.  38th  regt." 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding. — That  the  prisoner.  Ensign 
J.  W.  S.  Smith,  of  H.M.  38th  regt,  is 
guilty  of  so  much  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him,  as  extends  to  the  simple  send- 
ing of  the  challenge,  in  breach  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  War,  but  acquit  him  of  the  rest. 

Sentence, — The  court  having  thus  found 
the   prisoner  guilty  of  so  much  of  the 
charge  as  is  above  particularized,  do  there- 
fore sentence  him  to  be  reprimanded. 
Approved, 
(Signed)        H.  Fame,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks    by  his    Excellency  the    Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

1.  The  commanding  officer  of  H.M« 
S8tb  regt.  wilt  summon  Ens.  Smith  to  his 
presence,  and  point  out  to  him  the  error 
of  his  conduct,  in  breach  of  the  60th  Ar- 
ticle of  War;  reprimand  him  as  directed 
by  the  above  sentence;  and  inform  him, 
that  he  must  consider  the  early  reparation 
which  he  was  prepared  to  make  for  his 
offence,  to  have  been  the  means  of  his 
salvation  from  ruin. 

2.  The  Commander-in-chief  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  should  neglect  his  duty  to 
the  army,  if  he  failed  to  offer  some  remarks 
grounded  upon  this  court-martial. 

(F) 
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3.  He  will  ctndidly  state  to  tlie  army, 
that  the  endless  numbers  of  courts-martial 
m  Indiot  is  a  general  topic  amongst  mili- 
tary  men  in  England,  and  is  the  subject 
of  general  condemnation  amongst  soldiers. 

4.  Until  he  was  placed  in  bis  present 
position,  be  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  peculiar  circumstance ;  but  this  court- 
martial,  and  many  similar  examples  which 
have  been  brought  before  him,  since  he 
has  had  the  honour  to  command  this  army, 
have  fully  explained  how  this  evil  arises. 

5.  Capt.  Lowth's  proceedings  afford  him 
a  perfect  elucidation  of  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  he  will  make  it  the  occasion  of 
explaining  that  view. 

6.  In  this  instance,  two  brother  officers 
of  H.M.  S8th  regt.  fall  out  about  a  matter 
in  itself  trifling,  which  leads  to  a  certain 
crisis. 

The  a£fair  is  brought  to  a  point  which 
requires  a  decision;  and  Capt.  Lowth 
forms  his  own  judgment  about  what  is 
right  and  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
his  honour. 

Two  captains  (A.  Campbell  and  W. 
Campbell,  as  is  shown  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  court-martial)  are  of  opinion,  that 
what  is  offered  as  an  apology  by  the  of- 
fender,  is  quite  sufficient  to  render  un. 
necessary  any  further  proceedings. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
it  of  opinion,  that  what  is  offered  is  suffi- 
cient. 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  of  opinion, 
that  what  is  offered  is  sufficient ;  and 
Major,  general  Watson,  who  commands 
the  division,  hopes  that  **  the  sentiments 
of  the  Commander-in-chief  may  be  re- 
spected.*' 

All  this  will  not  do! 

The  opinions  of  the  four  superior  au. 
thorities  named,  are  not  sufficient  to  suit 
Capt.  Ldwth's  ideas;  but,  obstinate  in  his 
own  opinion,  he  solidu  to  be  permitted  to 
appeal  to  the  last  resort,  namely,  a  court- 
martial. 

7.  Let  the  army  take  another  case. 

An  officer  has  a  dispute  with  his  brother 
officers  about  a  matter  relating  to  the  mess 
of  the  regiment. 

His  brother  officers  decide  against  him ; 
be  is  not  content. 

The  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment 
decides  against  him ;  he  is  not  content. 

The  brigadier  decides  against  him. 

The  general  of  division  decides  against 
biro,  and  he  is  still  not  content  At  last 
he  comes  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  who 
also  decides  against  him,  (probably  with 
no  better  result!) 

8.  He  could  produce  many  other  in- 
stances of  this  unbending  and  obstinate 
perseverance  in  the  opinion  of  the  corract- 
nesv  of  the  individuaFs  own  viewst  and  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  those 
superiors  who  stand  in  a  position  to  look 
calmly  and  without  bias  on  the  cases  laid 

L  before  them. 
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9.  How  this  has  grown  up  it  is  «li^iniU 
to  say,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  corrected, 
all  who  wish  well  to  the  harmony  and  the 
reputation  of  the  army  must  feel. 

10.  The  Commander-in-chief  solicits 
the  officers  to  reflect  upon  what  he  has 
said,  and  to  aid  him  in  getting  rid  of  that 
bane  to  the  service,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  army,  **  the  endless  calls  for  court- 
martial. 

The  injury  to  the  army  h  lamentable 
fW>m  the  number  of  officers  withdrawn 
from  their  regimental  duties,  month  after 
month,  to  investigate  the  quarrels  and 
squabbles  of  individuals :  and  the  personal 
inconvenience  to  the  officers  tliemselvea  is 
a  very  important  object  for  consideration. 

11.  With  the  general  assistance  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  all  this  may  be  easily 
corrected ;  but  unless  the  Commander-in- 
chief  receive  such  aid,  that  blot  upon 
OUR  character  as  an  army  (which  he  so 
much  desires  to  remove)  cannot  but  re- 
main attached  to  US. 

Ensign  Smith  is  to  be  released  from 
arrest,  and  will  return  to  his  duty. 

CAFT.  R.  ▲.  MCNAOHTSK. 

Head' Quarters,  CatctUta,  Dec.  19, 1S35. 
—At  an  European  general  court-martial 
hold  at  Kurnaul,  on  the  2 1st  Nov.  1835, 
Capt.  R.  A.  McNaghten,  6 1st  regt.  N.I., 
was  arraigned  on  the  following  dmrge:  — 

Charge. — "  I  charge  Capt.  Robert  Adair 
McNaghten,  of  the  61st  regt.  N.I.,  with 
scandalous  conduct,  in  having,  in  a  note  to 
the  address  of  Capt.  £.  C  Windus,  H.M. 
11th  Lt.  Drags^  dated  29th  April  1835, 
made  the  following  assertion ;  ms. 

'< '  As  we*  (meaning  Capt.  McNaghten 
and  Capt.  Monke)  <  know  that  he*  (mean, 
ing  Lieut.  Low,  when  a  witness  on  the 
trial  of  Lieut.  Wallace,  S9th  regt.  N.I.) 
*  has  sworn  to  what  is  not  the  truth  ;*  such 
assertion  being  false  and  unwarrantable, 
and  tending  to  destroy  my  character  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. 

(Signed)    "  John  Hakdcock  Low, 

«  Lieut.  39th  regt.  N.L 
'*  Junior  Assist.  Agent  Gov.  Gen.** 
«  Landour,  5th  Sept.  1835.** 

Finding. — Tlie  court,    from    the   evi- 
dence before  them,  are  of  opinion,  that 
Capt.  Robert  Adair  McNaghten,  6 1st  regt. 
N.I.,  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  exhibited 
against  him,  except  of  writing  the  note 
set  forth  in  the  charge,  and  to  which  they 
attach  no  criminality ;  the  court  do  there- 
fore fully  and   honourably  acquit  Capt. 
Robert  Adair  McNaghten,  6lst  regt.  N.L, 
of  the  same  accordingly. 
Approved. 
(Signed)        H.  Fank,  General, 
Commander-in-chief,  East- Indies. 

Remarks  by  the  Court. 
The  court  feel  it  no  more  than  justice 
to  Lieut.  Low  to  record  that,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  every/  individual  member  of  it.  be 
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UttKis  acquitted  of  may  wilful  or  inten- 
lioiMl  departure  from  the  truth,  in  ^'ving 
bi«  evidence  on  the  late  trial  of  Lieut. 
Wallace,  S9ih  regt.  N.I. 

Capt.  McNaghten  is  released  from  arrest, 
and  directed  to  return  to  bis  duty. 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS.  &c. 

BT   THt   OOVBaNOft.GENCRAL. 
JmHcialand  Revenue  Department* 

y«r.  SI.  Mr.  G  D.  Wilkios  to  be  an  SMirtant 
r  coministioiier  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  Uth 
I  dlTiftioo. 

Mr.  E  F.  Raddiffe  to  be  an  astbtant  mudm 
csmmiMioncr  of  ditto  ditto. 

Si.  Mr.  Wm.  Blunt  to  be  a  judge  of  courts  of 
Sadder  Dewanny  and  NLsamut  Adawlut. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Metcalfe  to  exerclte  powen  of  a  joint 
BMgiitrateand  deputy  collector  at  Jeuore,  atKl  to 
oondnct  current  duties  of  oflSoe  of  mafiiitrate  and 
collector  at  sudder  station,  during  absence  of  Mr. 
DoBodly  In  the  interior. 

Mr.  F.  Lowth  to  officiate  as  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  sUlah  Backergunge,  during  absence  of 
Mr.  H.  SUtnforth. 

as.  Mr.  C.  R.  Harwell  to  officiate  as  a  fudge  of 
coals  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nisamut  Adawlut 

Mr.  J.-  H.  D'Oyly  to  officiate  as  additional  judge 
of  sOlah  24-Pergunnahft. 

Mr.  J.  Staniibrth  to  chelate  as  roaglftrate  and 
odlector  of  Midoapore,  m  room  of  Mr.  D'Oyly. 

Mr.  U.  P.  Russell  to  officiate  as  additional  judge 
of  sQlah  Nuddeah. 

Dee.  1.  Mr.  N.  J.'  Halbed  to  officiate  as  a  fudge 
of  courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nisamut  Adaw- 
bt. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Nisbet  to  officiate  as  additional  judge 
of  sillah  Midnapora 

Mr.  W.  Tayler  to  officiate  as  magistrate  and  col- 
kctov  of  Burawan. 

Mr.  W.J.  Allen  to  be  assistant  to  magistrate  and 
collector  of  Tipperah,  with  authority  to  exercise 
powers  of  joint  magistrate  and  deputy  collector  of 
that  dirtrict. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Hodgson  to  be  an  assistant  under 
oonmisaioner  of  rerenue  and  circuit  of  12th  or 
Bhangulpore  division,  and  stationed  at  Monghyr. 

Mr.  Wra.  Bell  to  be  an  assistant  under  comrais- 
sloaer  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  15th  or  Dacca 
division. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ogilvy  to  officiate  as  joint  magistrate 
aad  deputy  collector  of  Pubna,  in  room  of  Mr. 
AHen. 

a  Mr.  Wigram  Money  to  officiate  as  special 
commissioner,  under  Keg.  III.  of  1«28,  of  Moor, 
sbedabad  divteion,  in  room  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Barwell. 

Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Money  to  conduct  cturent  duties 
of  office  of  civil  and  session  judge  of  Beerbhoom, 
ia  room  of  Mr.  Money. 

Mr.  H.  Nisbet  to  officiate  as  comro<ssioner  of 
revcnoe  and  circuit  of  lith  or  Bhagulpore  divi- 
slon.~Mr.  O.  G.  Mackintosh,  on  Mr.  NIsbett's 
vacating,  to  conduct  current  duties  of  civil  aiKl 
Marion  judge  of  Pumeah. 

Mr.  W.  TravCTS  to  be  deputy  collector  of  Bhau- 
galpore.  in  addition  to  his  appointment  of  same 
pam  at  Monghyr. 

Mr.  C  Steer  to  officiate  as  head  assistant  to 
laagistnte  and  collector  of  Bhaugulpore. 

Lieut.  P.  Mainwaring,  33d  N.L,  to  conduct 
otrrcnt  duties  of  office  of  superintendent  of  Ca- 
cfaar,  during  absence  of  Capt.  Fisher. 

15.  Mr.  J.  Lowia  to  be  special  commissioner, 
vnder  Reg.  HI.  of  1888,  for  dtetrict  of  Sylheu 

Mr.  E.  A.  Samueils  to  officiate  as  magistrate  of 
tflah  Hooghly,  in  room  of  Mr.  Oifanore. 

Mr.  F.  Skipwith  to  offlcUte  as  joint  magistrate 
and  deputy  collector  of  aillah  Burdwan. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Torrens  to  be  an  assistant  under  coro- 
"jsdonar  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  15th  or  Dacca 
«vliion,  wUh  authority  to  exercise  powers  of 
jsim  ■agjalialeand  deputy  collector  tn  aillah  Fur- 
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Lieut.  J.  R.  Lomaden,  acMutant  to  Arraean  local 
battalion,  to  officiate  as  a  junior  assistant  In  Arra- 
ean, during  absence  of  Lieut.  Rainey. 

16.  The  Hon.  R.  Forbes  to  officiate  as  joint 
magistrate  and  deputy  collector  of  Maldah. 
General  Department, 

No9.  25.  Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander  to  act  as  first 
assistant  to  collector  of  customs.  In  room  of  Mr. 
ThomhilL 

Dec.  9.  Mr.  C.  F.  Young  to  officiate  as  assistant 
to  Board  of  Customs,  salt  and  opium,  v.  Mr.  H. 
R.  Alexaixler. 

PUitieai  Department. 

Noe.  23.  Capt.  A.  McLeod,  5th  Madras  L.C  ,  to 
officiate  as  an  assistant  to  commissioner  for  govern- 
ment  of  territories  of  H.H.  the  Ri^ah  of  Mysore. 

Dec.  7'  Lieut.  J.  R.  Lumley,  9th  N  I.,  to  be  an 
assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  operations 
fw  suppression  of  thuggee,  v.  Ensign  Russrll  dec 

Capt.  Richard  Budd.  32d  Madras  N.L,  to  offi- 
ciate as  an  assistant  to  commissioner  for  govern- 
ment of  territories  of  H.H.  the  Rajah  of  Mysore. 
Law  Department. 

Dee.  7.  Richard  Ho«e  Cockerell,  Esq.,  to  be 
sheriff  of  Calcutta  during  ensuing  year. 

Uiecelianeoue. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Macdonald.  having  exceeded  the  pe- 
nod  within  which,  under  the  orders  of  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors,  he  ouriit  to  have  qualified 
himself  for  the  public  service  tnr  proficiency  in  the 
native  languages,  has  been  ordered  to  return  to 
Englacd:  date  25th  Nov.  1835. 

Messrs.  R.  T.  Tucker  and  Alfted  Tumbull  re- 
ported their  arrival  as  writers  on  this  establish- 
ment.  the  former  on  the  25th,  and  the  latter  on 
the  29th  November. 

Mr.  R.  T.  TuckCT  has  been  permitted  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Aaeemghur,  and  prosecute  his  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  that  station. 

Major  J.  Moriaon  assumed  charge  of  the  duties 
of  resident  hi  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember last. 

Lieut.  C.  Davidson,  of  the  66th  Bengal  N  I., 
now  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  resident  at 
Hydrabad. 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR   OP   AGRA. 
JtitHcial  and  Revenue  Department, 

Nov,  la  Mr.  R.  Neave  to  officiate  as  civil  and 
session  judge  of  Cawnpore. 

Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Monckton  to  be  an  assistant  undar 
commissioner  of  5th  or  Benares  division. 

21.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon  to  receive  charge  of  office 
of  civil  and  session  judge  of  Suharunpore  from  Mr. 
Bisooe,  who  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  med. 
certificate. 

Difc.  3.  Mr.  R.  J.  Tayler  to  officiate  as  civil  and 
session  judge  of  Futtehpore. 

8.  Mr.W.  H.Benson  to  officiate  as  commissioner 
of  revenue  aiMl  circuit  of  4th  or  Allahabad  divi. 
sion,  during  Mr.  Turner's  absence  on  leave. 

MlieeelUmeeue. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Agra  is  plessed  to 
authorise  the  undermentioned  officers  to  continue 
to  officiate  in  their  respective  appointments,  until 
further  orders :  eie.— Nov.  11.  Capt.  P.  Latouche, 
7th  N.I.,  military  secretary  to  the  governor;  Ens. 
H.  M.  Barwell,  59th  N.L,  private  secreUry  to  the 
governor:  Capt.  A.  Wheatley,  5th  L.C.,  town 
and  fort  major  and  aide-doK^unp  to  the  goveraori 
Lieut.  F.  P.  Fulcher,  67th  N.L,  aide-de<amp  to 
the  governor :  and  CivU  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Beattie, 
surgeon  to  the  governor. 

Capt.  J.  K.  M.  Causland  received  charge  of  t>e 
office  of  political  agent  at  Sabathoo,  from  Cap^  C. 
P.  Kennedy,  on  the  2d  November. 

The  appointroeot  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Radclif>,  under 
date  the  10th  September  last,  to  be  an  assistant 
under  the  commissioner  of  the  3d  or  Bareilly 
division,  is  cancelled. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Knv.  18.   The  Rev.  F^  White,   in  conformity 

whh  orders  of  the  Gysenmeut  of  India*  r«^ 
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moved  ttcm  hit  dtamUdn  of  district  chaplain  at 
Cawnpore. 

Dee.  S.  The  Rev.  R.  Chambera  to  officiate  at 
chaplain  at  A^,  v.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parish  on  leave. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  !kc. 

Head-(futtrter9,  Nov.  18,  183&— The  followinff 
removals  and  postings  to  take  place  in  Rest,  of 
Artillery ;— Ist-Lieuts.  G.  Campbell,  fnm  4th  tr. 
3d  brig,  to  Sd  tr.  1st  brig. ;  O.  Larkins.  trom  9d 
tr.  Istbrlg.  to  3d  tr.  2d  brig. ;  R.  R.  Kinleslde, 
from  8d  comp.  3d  bat  to  2d  tr.  3d  brig. ;  P.  C. 
Burnett  (on  furl.),  Arom  1st  tr.  1st  brig,  to  6th 
comp.  7th  bat. ;  F.  W.  Cornish  (on  staffemplov) 
ttom  2d  tr.  3d  brig,  to  2d  comp.  3d  bat. ;  A. 
Broome,  new  prom,  to  4th  comp.  3d  bat.;  A. 
Huish.  new  prom.,  to  4th  tr.  3d  brig.~2d-Lieuta. 
T.  Edwards  (on  furL)  from  5th  comp.  7th  bat.  to 
4th  tr.  3d  brig. ;  F.  Wall  (on  furL)  from  3d  comp* 
7th  bat.  to  2d  tr.  3d  brig. ;  R.  Walker  (on  staff 
employ)  from  1st  comp.  7th  bat.  to3d  tr.  1st  brig. ; 
E.  W.  S.  Scott,  from  4th  comp.  fith  bat.  to  1st 
comp.  7th  bat ;  T.  Bacon,  brought  on  strength, 
to  Sd  comp.  7th  bat.  i  J.  Abercrombie»  bronght  oo 
itrength,  to  2d  comp.  7th  bat. 

Nov.  19.— The  following  station  orders  confirm- 
ed :— Surg.  J.  Johnstone,  M.n.,  67th  N  J.,  to  aflbrd 
medical  aid  to  staff  at  Dlnapore,  from  9th  Nov.— 
Assist.  Surg.  C.  J.  Macdonald,  29th  N.L,  to  aflbrd 
medical  akfto  prisoners  in  Jail  and  to  Nujeeb  corps 
at  Jubbulpore,  durii^  absence,  oo  duty,  of  Surg. 
O.  O.  SpUbbory ;  date  27th  OcU 

Kw.  2(V— Capt  T.  E.  Sampson,  22d  N.I.,  to 
officiate  as  dejpaty  Judge  advocate-general  to 
wvstem  diviskm,  from  date  of  departure  of  C^pt. 
C.  O.  Ross,  on  sick  cerL 

Assist.  Surg.  H.  M.  TweddeU  removed  fkom  52d 
nd  posted  to  31st  N.I.  at  Bancoorah,  v.  Assist. 
Surg.  Bowron  app.  to  dvil  station  of  Jessore. 

Ifw,  21.— The  following  orders  confirmed:— 
Capt.  T.  Des  Voeux,  44th  N.I.,  to  officiate  m 
majOT  of  brigade  to  Malwah  field  force,  during  ab- 
aence»  on  leave,  of  Capt  and  Brigade  M^r  C. 
Cheape;  date  2d  Nov.-.Lieut  J.  C.  Haslock  to 
act  as  a4).  to  asth  N.I.,  in  room  of  Ens.  H.  Ho- 
worth  permitted  to  resign  the  app.,  and  duriiw 
abMDce,  on  med.  cert,  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  u. 
Pengree;  date  1st  Oct. 

Surgl  Morgan  Powell  removed  from  57th  to  64th 
N.I.,  at  Saugor. 

Surg.  A.  K.  Lindesay  removed  tram  58th  to  57th 
N.I.  at  Secrole,  Benares,  and  directed  to  Join  on 
being  relieved  trom  medical  duties  of  garrison  of 
Chunar  by  Garrison  Surg.  James  Clarke. 

Lieut.  CoL  G.  E.  Gowan,  4th  bat.,  to  continue 
in  command  of  artillery  division  at  Neemuch, 
until  further  orders. 

Fbr<  Wmiam»  Nov.  23, 1335.— Capt.  Philip  Jack- 
son, regt.  of  artillery,  at  his  own  request,  trana- 
fanied  to  invalid  establishment. 

Nwf,  30.— Regt.  0/  Artillery.  Ist-Lleut.  and  Brev. 
Capt.  P.  T.  Cautley  to  be  capt.,  and  2d-Lieut.  L. 
Smith  to  be  Ist-lieut.,  from  23d  Nov.  1835,  in 
sue  to  Capt.  P.  Jackson  transf.  to  invalid  estab. — 
Supemum.  2d-Lleut.  R.  Waiburton  brought  on 
effective  strength  of  regt— Supemum.  2d-Lieut 
J.  S.  Phillips  Drought  on  ditto,  in  room  of  2d- 
Lieut  P.  Bridgman  dec.,  7th  AprU  1835. 

Uh  N.L  Ens.  A.  F.  C.  Deas  to  be  lieut,  fhim 
13th  Nov.  1835,  V.  Lieut  Chas.  Tenanean  dec 

Lieut  R.  M.  Hunter,  73d  N.L,  pennltted  to 
larign  his  appointment  to  Assam  Sdxindy  corps. 

Head  Quarten,  Nov.  27.— Ens.  O.  Shairp  to  act 
as  a4).  to  left  whig  I6th  N.L ;  date  9d  Nov. 

Ens.  F.  S.  Paterson  removed  ttom  55th  to  54th 
N.L  as  Junior  of  his  rank. 

Nov.  28.— Lieut  S.  J.  Tabor  to  be  ad^.  to  7th 
L.C.,  V.  Master,  who  resigns  the  appointment 

Unposted  Ens.  E.  T.  Dalton  to  do  duty  with  43d 
N.L  at  Barrackpore. 

Dee.  L— Capt  Robert  CampbeU,  43d  N.L,  to  be 
an  aide-de-camp  on  personal  staff  of  Commander- 
iB-chief: 

Comet  H.  Y.  Baiatttodo  duty  with  dd  L.C., 
onmaicfaof  tbe9thfkom  KumMU ;  date  17th  Nov. 
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interp.  and  qu.  master. 

Edb,  W.  R.  Mercer  removed  trom  58th  to  STth 
N.L,  as  jtmiorofhisrank. 

Unposted  Comet  H.  G.  C.  Plowden  pomitted  to 
dodoty  with  5th  faistead  of  10th  L.C. 

Dee,  4.— Capt  G.  S.  Lawrenson,  1st  oomp.  SOk 
bat,  to  proceed  to  Lucknow,  and  relieve  Capt  H. 
Delafosse  from  command  of  artillery  at  that  sta- 
tion, until  further  orders;  date  2(lth  Nov. 

Capt  J.  Hall,  8th  N.L.  to  act  m  brinde  m^ior 
to  Ri^pootanah  field  force,  in  room  or  Capt  J. 
Wilson,  17th  N.L,  whose  corps  moves  in  present 
relief,  during  absence  of  Capt  P.  La  Toooie,  on 
detadied  employment 

Capt.  T.  Bolton,  47th  N.L,  to  act  aa  briode 
major  in  Oude,  during  absence,  on  leave,  of  (^pt 
W.  Parker. 

Dee.  5.— Lieut  J.  R.  Younger,  50th  N.L,  to 
act  as  station  staff  at  Dfaiapor»,  dorfaig  absence 
on  duty,  of  Capt  D.  Thompsoo,  depsty  assistant 
adjutant  general ;  date  27th  Nov. 

Fort  WiUiam,  Dee-  1.—lnftmtty.  Lieut  CoL  and 
Brevet  Col.  J.  Simpson  to  be  ccAaotA  from  23d 
June  1835,  v.  Col.  A.  Stewart  dec— M^Jor  H.  M. 
Wheeler  to  be  lieut  col.,  v.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Simp- 
son prombted,  with  rank  firom  I3th  Aug.  18S»  v. 
Lieut  CoL  R.  C.  Faithftil  dec 

Gth  LjC*  Capt.  J.  B.  Hearsay  to  be  mi^,  and 
Lieut  F.  Coventry  to  be  capt.  of  a  troop,  from 
I9th  Nov.  1835,  in  sue.  to  Bbjor  R.  W.  Smith  dec 
—Comet  O.  Scott  to  be  lieut,  firom  l<%h  Nor. 
1835,  V.  Lieut  W.  H.  HaU  dec— Comet  J.  R. 
Burt  to  be  lieot,  tram  I9th  Nov.  1835»  in  auc  to 
Lieut  F.  Coventry  prom. 

Superoom.  Comets  J.  Staples  and  H.  BiouglMm 
brotight  on  efibctive  strength  of  cavalry. 

48(ft  N.I.  Capt.  R.  A.  Thoaus  to  be  major, 
Lieut  and  Brevet  Capt  T.  Fisher  to  be  captain  of 
a  company,  and  Ens.  H.  Palmer  to  be  lieut,  ttoia 
13th  Aug.  1836,  hi  sue.  to  M^Jor  H.  M.  Whader 
prom. 

CoL  G.  Becher,  of  L.C.,  to  command  Diaa- 
pore  division  of  army,  with  rank  of  brigafiary 
during  absence  of  Brtg.  Gen.  W.  Richarda,  cb.* 
on  leave  to  the  Hills,  or  until  further  ordess. 

Lieut  W.  O.  Young,  regt.  of  artillery,  to  oO-^ 
date  as  a  commissary  of  ordnance,  v.  Lieut  Day. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  J.  C.  Brooke  and  Fletcher 
Shuttleworth  admitted  on  establishment  and  pro- 
moted to  ensigns. 

Superintending  Surg.  W.  FiiKlon,  being  Junior 
of  that  rank,  to  revert  to  grade  ot  surgeon,  agrer- 
ably  to  existing  regubtioos,  conaequsnt  osiSkipw 
Surg.  S.  Ludlow's  return  to  his  duty. 

Lieut  MelUsh,  lOth  L.C.,  to  take  charge  of  in- 
valids, &c.,  of  HX.  service,  under  orders  of  em- 
barkation for  Europe  on  ship  Dukeof  Btteeleugk. 

Mi^C.  A.  Munro,  74th  N.L.  permitted,  at  bis 
own  request  to  retire  from  service  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany, on  pension  of  his  rank,  from  16th  Dec 

Capt.  H.  B.  Henderson,  Ist-asslstant,  to  be  de- 
puty military  auditor-general,  v.  Lieut  CoL  Ken- 
nedy permitted  to  proceed  to  Europe  on  medical 
certificate. 

Capt  J.  Pyne,  2d-aasistant,  to  be  Ist-aasteant 
military  auditor  general,  v.  Capt.  Henderson. 

Lieut  R.  G.  MacCregor,  of  artfllecy,  to  bead- 
assistant  military  auditor-general,  v.  Capt  Pynab 

Dee.  14.— Cadets  of  Infantry  A.  W.  Onslow  and 
A.  H.  Kennedy  admitted  on  estaU,  and  pram,  lo 
ensign. 

M^orWm.  Buckley,  5th  L.C.,  permitted,  at 
his  own  request,  to  retire  fhxn  service  of  Hon. 
Company,  on  pension  of  hia  rank. 


Head-Quartere,  Dee.  8.— Thefnlkming  r ^,«. 

and  postings  of  medical  officers  made:— Snrgeom 
George  Govan,  m.d.  (on  fiirl.),  from  37th  to  12tfi 
N.L ;  Robert  Brown  from  36th  to  Xfih  do ,  at 
Agra;  John  Griffiths  from  8th  to  5ad  do. — Aaakt. 
Surgs.  E.  T.  Downes  from  STth  to  4ikh  N.L,  at 
Neerouch ;  Samuel  Wlobolt  ttom  48th  to  Mida. 
at  Nusseerabad;  C.  J.  David80o,on  betog  wtbnS 
from  medical  charge  of  10th  Na.,  to  fiaqmed  aad 
do  duty  under  superintending  suijgeoa  nf  Hiiim 

Dsc  a— Capt  J.  D.  DongiaB,  danu  asff*  mMb- 
tantrgeaenlor  BeoarcadlvWoa»fe 
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t  dnriac  iiid]ux»itioD  of  Br«v.  Major 
b.  D'.  Andenoo,  M&t.  a^.gen.(  <Ute S9th  Nov. 

SoMdntendhv  Surg.  Samuel  Ludlow  ported  to 
pratMcnqr  diriuoa. 

Sane.  W.  Pindon  to  ofBdate  u  tuperintendlnff 
mugoaa  to  Benarei  division,  during  employment 
ai  a  mrm***^  ot  medical  board  of  Superintending 
biuf.  J.  Sawerb 

Surg.  D.  Renton,  18th  N.I.,  officiating  niperin- 
taMlfaig  Mirgeoo  to  Benares  division,  to  r^oin  his 
corpaon  anlval  of  Offlciath^  Superintending  Sur- 
fcoo  Flndon  within  Benares  circle  of  supennteo- 


Caicutta. 
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Lieut.  O.  B.  Reddle,  SlHh  N.I.,  to  officiate  as 
intcrp.  and  qu.  roast,  to  that  rcgt.,  from  16th 
Nov.,  fai  room  of  Lieut.  P.  C.  Maradcn,  who  has 
obutaked  leave,  oo  mod.  cert. 

Lieut.  R.  R.  W.  Ellis,  83d  N.I.,  to  officiate  as 
interp.  and  qu.  mast,  to  88th  N.L,  during abunce, 
on  med.  cerL,  of  Lieut.  Interp.  and  Qu.  Mast.  R. 
Smith. 

Ajslst.  Sur^  R.  Christie  to  proceed  to  Katman- 
doo,  and  to  place  himself  under  orders  of  resident 
aiNepauL 

Unposted  Ensigns  J.  C.  Brooke  and  F.  Shuttle* 
vocth  to  do  duty  with  14th  N.I.  at  Moradabad. 

Dtc  11.— Unpoated  Corset  J.  A.  D.  Ferguasoo, 
dote  duty  with  6th  L.C.,  to  act  as  ad),  to  corps 
darlag  faKUspoaitloa  of  Comet  (now  Lieut.)  and 
AdjTj.  R.  Burt;  date  14th  Oct 

The  following  postings  and  removals  made:— 
Cot  John  Simpson,  new  prom,  (on  furl.),  to  58ih 
N.L— Lieut.  CoL  John  Craigie  (member  miliUry 
board),  on  leave  to  Cap^f  Good  Hope,  from  48th 
to  60th  N.L— Lieut.  Col.  H.  M.  Wheeler,  new 
prom.,  to 48th  N.L 

The  foilowhig  removals  and  postbigs  to  take 

K'ace  In  Rwt.  of  Artillery  :—Capts.  O.  R.  Craw- 
rd  (oofurU  from  1st  comp.  7th  rat.  to  Sd  comp. 
3d  bat. ;  H.  Rutherford  (on  staff  employ)  firom  8d 
comp.  to  1st  comp.  7th  bat. ;  D.  Ewart  (on  tempo- 
rary staff  employ)  from  3d  comp.  3d  bat.  to  2d 
comp.  7ih  bat. ;  P.  T.  Cautley  (on  staff  employ), 
Dsw  proflB.,  to  6th  oomp.  6th  bau— Ist-Lleuts.  O. 
F.  C.  Fitsgerald  ion  staff  empk>y )  ftom  4th  comp. 
4di  bat.  to  7th  comp.  7th  bat ;  L.  Smith,  new 
prom.,  to  4th comp.  4th  bat— 9d-Lieuts.  E.  R.  E. 
Wilmot  (on  furl.)  from  9d  comp.  4th  bat  to  4th 
tr.  Sd  brig,  horse  artillery ;  R.  Warburton,  brnught 
oo  strength,  to 4th  oomp.  4th bat;  J.  S.  Phillips, 
brought  on  stroigth,  to  2d  cnmp.  4th  bat.— »!• 
Lieut.  Warburton  to  continue  to  act  as  qu.  mast 
to  eth  bat,  during  absence,  on  sick  feave,  of 
Lieut  and  Qu.  Mast  J.  L.  Mowatt 

Der.  18. — Surg.  A.  Ross,  4th  L.C.,  to  have  me- 
dical charge  of  artillery  detachment  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut  CoL  C.  P.  Ktaig,  at  Jeypore ;  date 
»dNov. 

Dee.  15.— Assist  Surg.  Wm.  Rait,  dohig  duty 
with  1st  brigade  horse  artillery,  to  proceed  to  Mus- 
soorie,  and  afford  medical  aid  to  officers  of  civil 
and  military  services  residing  there,  until  relieved 
by  Assist  Surg.  John  Magrath ;  date  2d  Dec. 

Dee.  16.— Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt  H.  Clerk,  of 
artillery,  to  act  as  adj.  to  division  of  artillery  at 
Ncemuch,  during  absence,  on  duty,  of  Lieut  W. 
O.  Young. 

c:omet  E.  K.  Money,  7th  L.C..  to  act  as  Interp. 
and  qu.  mast  to  corps,  from  29th  Nov. 

Dee.  18.— Surg.  R.  Brown  to  tJRxA  medical  aid 
to  detachment  <^  4th  L.C.  at  Nusseerabad,  under 
land  of  Capt  S.  Nash;  date  Ut  Dec 
^  R.  A.  Herbert  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu. 

^  to  46th  N.L,  during  absence,  on  leave,  of 

Ueut  Drake;  date  1st  Dec. 

Ksaminatiotu.-~-The  undermentioned  officers 
having  been  declared  by  the  examiners  of  the  Col- 

Sm  of  Fort  WllUam  to  be  qualified  for  the  duties 
Interpreter,  are  exempted  from  further  exami- 
nation m  the  native  languages,  eis.— Nov.  84. 
Ueut  F.  W.  Birch,  41st  N.I.— Lieut  O.  A.  Mee, 
Mtbdo. 

The  undermentioned  officers  having  been  pro- 
nonnced  qualified  hi  the  Persian  and  liiodoostanee 
laagiugcs  by  a  district  committee,  are  exempted 
ftaBTraxther  examination,  accept  by  the  exami- 
ncnof  theCoUege  of  FortWlUlnn,  which  it  is 
expected  they  wDl  undergo  whenever  they  van 
viakthe  piMeDcy,  vis.— Dec,  2.  Lieut  J.  C.  Sal- 


keld,  »th  N.L— Ueut  G.  B.  Reddle,  89th  do.^ 
Lieut  W.  F.  Campbell,  64th  do.— 5.  Ensign  J.  W. 
Carnegie,  15th  do.— Ueut  R.  S.  Stanpsoo,  27th  da 

Returned  to  duty,  from  KurMW.— Nov.  23.  Lieut 
T.  H.  Shuldham,  52d  N.L— Dec  7-  Col.  F.  V.  Ra- 
per,  42d  N. I.— Capt  R.  Gardener,  13th  N.I — 
Capt.  D.  Simpson,  29th  N.L— Lieut  C.  W.  Haig, 
5tb  N  I.— Surg.  M.  Nisbet,  u.n.- Superintending 
Surg.  S.  Ludlow.— 14.  Assist  Surg.  C  B.  Handy- 
side,  M.D. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Etirofw.— Nov.  83.    Capt.  Jaroca  Croudace, 

11th  N.I Lieut.  B.  Kendall,  left  wing  European 

regt— Lieut.  John  Graham,  55th  N.L,  for  health. 
--2dLleut  E.  W.  S.  Scott,  artillery,  for  health.— 
Ens.  C.  A.  Hepbume,  5lrt  N.L,  for  one  year,  for 
health.— Capt  R.  R.  Hughes.  09d  N.L,  on  private 
affiUrs.— 30.  Capt  Thos.  Seaton,  35th  N.I  ,  on 
ditto.— Surg.  Joseph  Duncan,  on  ditto.— Lieut 
Roderick  Macdonald,  60th  N.L,  for  health.— 
Lieut  Joseph  Chilcott.  74th  N.L,  for  health.— 
Ens.  W.  H.  L.  Bird,  12th  N.L,  for  health.— Dec. 
7.   Lieut  CoL  W.  Kennedy,  16th  N.L,  and  de- 

Kty  military  auditor  general,  for  health.— Ueut. 
P.  Voules,  3d  L.C.,  f6r  health. -Lieut.  D.  G. 
A.  F.  H.  Mellish,  lOlh  L.t!..  on  private  aflUrs.— 
Lieut  F.  C.  Marsden,  29th  N.I.,  on  ditto.— 14. 
Capt  A.  J.  Fraser,  56th  N.L,  oo  ditto.— Capt.  H. 
O.  Frederick,  67th  N.L,  on  dltto^Lieut  J.  H. 
Blanshard,  63d  N.L,  oo  ditto —Aa« tot  Surg.  Alex. 
Chalmers,  m.o.,  for  health.— Assist  Surg.  D.  W. 
Nash,  for  health  (to  proceed  ftom  Bombuy). 

To  vMt  Preeideney  (preparatory  to  applytaig  for 
ftirlough  to  Europe).— Nov.  20.  Lieut  J.  B.  Lock, 
5th  N.I.— Dec.  14.  Assist.  Surg  J.  Esdalle,  m.d. 

TV>  Bomtey.— Nov.  23.  Capt  John  Moule,  83d 
N.L,  for  four  mootha,  oo  pnvate  aflkirs. 

7V>  Qtpe  of  Good  Hops.— Nov.  3A.  Col.  Wm. 
Hopper,  regt  of  artillery,  for  two  years,  for 
health.— Dec  7<  Capt  R.  U.  Roberts,  of  artillery, 
for  ditto  ditto. 

OifiMtfM.— Dec.  14.  The  furL  to  Europe  grmt. 
ed  to  Lieut  T.  B.  Studdy,  8th  L.C.,  on  31st  Aug. 

Hi*  aiajeet^e  Foreee. 
7V>  lEtffope.— Ueut  W.  Ellis,  16th  Lancers- 
Lieut  J.  W.  Audaln,  3d  Foot— Brev.  Capt  R.  S. 
Ridge,  13th  L.  Dran.— Lieut  Lord  C.  Kerr,  6th 
Foot- Lieut  J.  BTChalk,  54th  Foot— Lieut  P. 
P.  Neville,  86th  Foot— Capt  Allan  Stewart,  ot 
the  BuO,  for  six  months,  and  to  report  himsdf  at 
the  Horse  Guards  (having  been  absent  without 
leave  from  16th  Jan.  to  19Ui  Nov.  1835). 


SHIPPING. 
Arrival*  in  the  River. 
Not.  25.  Emaad,  Hill,  and  AM5|f,  Warden, 
bothftomChbia  and  Singapore;  Irma,  Benard, 
flrom  Havre  de  Grace.- 26.  Arrarat,  Wvatt,  from 
Penang.— 27.  LucuUutt  Duranteau,  and  KuOtarie, 
Maisshi,  both  from  Bordeaux ;  Eiitabeth,  Baker, 
from  Rangoon:  Oetorava,  Fairfour,  ttom  Phila- 
delphia.—Sis.  Windsor,  Henning,  from  London; 
8t.  George,  Thomson,  from  Bristol,  Cape,  and 
Madras.— 29.  Lady  a{ffbrd,  Masson,  ftom  Moul- 
meln;  Nerbudda,  Patrick,  ftom  China,  4tc  1 
Highland  Chief,  Hullock,  from  Penang.— Dae.  4. 
Syed  Khan,  McKinnon,  from  China  and  Singa- 
pore.—5.  Bombay  Packet,  Gamock,  from  Bom- 
nay  3  Hero.  Morris,  fWnn  Moulmeln.— 0.  Lady 
Grant,  Jeflreys,  from  China  and  Singapore.— 10. 
Duke  of  Bedfard,  Bowen,  ftom  London.- 11.  Rod 
Hover,  Clifton,  ttom  Chhu.— 12.  Hmte,  Flemfaig, 
from  l>hiladelphta.— 13.*JBwpftra<M,  HannaT,  ttom 
LiverpooL— 15.  Lord  Hungerftrd,  Farquharsoo, 
from  London.— 17.  Bmr5orn«5iiiv. Chapman,  from 
London  and  Cape;  Diana,  Hawkins,  from  Liver* 
pool:  Adtiaide,  Steele,  ttom  Hobart  Town; 
Wa^dngton,  Taylor,  from  Phlladdphia;  Fkh. 
rence,  Russell,  from  Boston ;  Alexander,  Ram- 
say, ftom  Sydney.— 18.  Saiamandre,  Debia,  ftom 
Bordeaux  and  Pondicherry;  Water  FFffcft,  Hen- 


__n,  fjrom  China  and  Singapore.— 19.  Colling 
wood.  Hookey,  ftom  Chhia,  Penang,  &c— S. 
John  WoodaU,  Arnold,  ftom  Liverpool.— iMbetts, 
Brown,  from  Liverpool. — London,  McLean,  fhxn 
London.- 26.  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Pope, 
ftam  London  and  Cape.— 27.  Indien,  Truquetot 
from  Havre  de  Grace.— 88.   ReeotutUm,  Sttgu, 
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Register. — Calcutta, 
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from  Padang.— ao.  H.M.S.  Vietor,  CTOiier»  firom 
Penug. 

Departure*  JiromCaJeutta. 
Nor.  83.  Mount  Vemont  ScoUe,  for  BottoiL— 
Dkc.  15.  Edward,  Land,  for  Philadelphia.— SI. 
Theti*,  Clark,  for  China.— 25.  Duke  qfBueeleuf^, 
Martin,  for  London.— 27*  Lonach,  Jelllcoe,  for 
Bombay;  Eliza,  Campbell,  for  London — Jan.  3. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Bowen  (proceeding  down  the 
river),  for  L<xidon. 

Sailed  from  Saugor. 
Nov.  24.  Hooghlu,  Teansolon,  for  MarMilles.— 
96.  Attaran,  Smith,  for  Madras.— 27.  Isadora, 
Hodcon,  for  Madras.— ao.  Sir  AreMbaUt  Campbell, 
Robertson,  for  Bombav.— Dae.  4.  Barretto  Ju- 
nior, Saunders,  for  Madras  and  London.— 7.  Wilt 
Watch,  Bristow,  for  Madras  and  Pondicherry.— 9. 
Marion,  Richard,  for  Singapore  and  China  —11. 
Latorence,  Gill,  for  Liverpool.— 13.  BUmd,  Callan, 
for  LiverpooL— 13.  Sir  Herbert  Taj/lor,  Wemyss, 
for  MauriUus.- 15.  Elisabeth,  McNalr,  for  Liver- 

KoL— 16.  Solon,  Allan,  for  New  York — la  Helen, 
acalister,  for  Penangand  Singapore.— 23.  Bolton, 
Compton,  for  London.— 24.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
etone.  Toller,  for  London.— 25.  Fairlie,  Ager,  for 
London.— 28  Earl  of  Oare,  Soott,  for  China  -> 
Goorgiana,  Thamt,  for  London.— Forfi/ude,  Lam- 
bert, for  Boston. 

To  SotZ.— Robert  Small,  for  Cape  and  London, 
on  3d  Jan. ;  London,  for  London,  4th  Jan. ;  Lord 
Hunserford,  for  London,  8th  Jan. ;  Herefordshire, 
for  London,  10th  Jan. ;  St.  George,  for  Bristol, 
15th  Jan. ;  Cornwall,  for  London,  18th  Jan. ; 
Euphrates,  for  Liverpool,  20th  Jan. ;  Windsor, 
for  Cape  and  London,  2Uth  Jan. ;  Broxbomebury, 
for  London,  28th  Jan. 

Fteight  to  London  (Dec  31)— Sugar  and  salU 
petre,  jb'5;  rice,  £5.  5s.  to  £5. 10s.;  Ifaiseed, 
£&,  15s. ;  Indigo  and  silk,  £6.  to  £6. 10s. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Oct,  28.  At  Neemnch,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Aitchl- 
son,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  3.  At  Kyook  Phyo,  the  bdy  of  Lieut. 
John  Erskhie,  40th  N.I.,  of  a  son  (since  dead). 

5.  At  Sultanpore,  Oude.  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Sa- 
muel Toulmin.  63d  N.L,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Mussoorie,  the  lady  of  Capt.  E.  Wintle, 
71st  regt.,  of  a  son. 

la  AtSeetapore,  Oude,  the  lady  of  Capt.  D. 
Sherrilf,  48th  N  L,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Mutua,  the  lady  of  CapL  G.  L.  Traiibid» 
10th  L.C.,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Kidderpore,  the  lady  of  J.  P.  Malllaid, 
Eso.,  of  a.  son. 

18.  At  Allahabad,  Mrs.  Hoff.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Moi^hyr,  the  lady  of  C.  C.  Fussell,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  M.  Gonsolves,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dover,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Wm.  Ash- 
more,  H.M.'sl6thr€gt.,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Meerut,  the  tody  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Proby, 
chaplain,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Gowhatty,  In  Assam,  the  lady  of  Capt 
William  Simonds,  oommanding  the  local  bat*  of 
•daughter. 

—  Mrs.  B.  MacroahoD,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Gomickpore,  the  lady  of  Hugh  Gibbon, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Raronaghur  fisctory,  Barasett,  Mn.  F. 
W.  Lidiard,  of  a  son. 

27'  At  fshapore,  Mrs.  Briton,  of  a  son. 

Sft  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Capt  Thomas  PialMr, 
snperintendent  of  Cachar,  of  a  son. 

an.  Mrs.  L.  Praser,  of  a  son. 

Dec.  1.  At  Agra,  the  lady  of  Brevet  Capt  Have, 
lock,  adj.  H.Mf:  13th  L.  Inf.,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  A.  Uddell,  Eaq., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Mosuflfarpoor,  Tirboot,  the  lady  of  Dr. 
K.  Macklnnon,  o^  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  J.  Weaver,  of^a  son. 

3.  At  Buhadoonrunge,  in  lillah  Poomeah,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Rondswu,  of  a  son. 

.,t  ^l^**  «»  lady  of  F.  GouMsbury,  Esq., 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter.  '        * 


5.  AtAllahabiid,  the  buly  of  R.  H.  Scott.  Bkq., 
C.S.,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  ot  Ueot  flaiwijoi. 
Ath  Cavalry,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Monghyr,  the  lady  ot  A.  Lang.  Esq..  of 

—  At  AUahabad.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Fraaer.  of  aaoo. 

—  Mrk  Mark  D'Cruae.  of  a  soiu 

9.  Mrs.  N.  S.  Sweedland,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt  John  I 
nald,  61st  N.L,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Stewart.  ILA.. 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Benares,  Mrs.  J.  A.  B.  Campbell,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs.  John  Ruasell,  of  a  soo. 

11.  At  Burdwan,  the  lady  of  G.  N.  Cheek,  Esq., 
dvil  surgeon,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  F.  La  Valette,  of  a  danghter. 

12.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  P.  MiUeU.  Esq., 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Noacolly,  thelady  of  F.  J.  HaBiday,  Esq.. 
of  ascm. 

—  At  Ballygunge,  the  lady  of  Capt  Prole.  37lh 
regt,  N.L,  drason. 

14.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  E. 
Debrett,  of  artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pereira,  of  a  dsuaghter. 
~  Mrs.  George  Higginaoo,  of  a  aon. 

15.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Graham,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  KisKnaghur,  the  la^  of  C  W.  Puller. 
Esq.,  civil  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  John  Muller.  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Serampore,  the  lady  of  J.  Davidson.  Esq., 
of  a  son,  which  expired  a  few  mfaiutes  after  its 
bb-th. 

1&  At  Chowrioghee,  the  lady  of  Uaiat  Aichd. 
Irvine.  C.B.,  engineers,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dover,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  M.  Gonsalves,  of  a  son. 

20.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Wm.  Siadair, 
of  a  son. 


UARRIAOSS. 

Nov.  12.  At  Meerut,  E.  C.  MooditoD,  Esq..  CS., 
to  Miss  C.  R.  Woodcock. 

14.  At  Saugor,  Lieut.  F.  W.  Burkinyoung.  5th 
N.L,  to  Charlotte  Maria,  eldest  daoghtcrof  Cat 
and  Mn.  Salmon. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  James  EUiaon  to  Mary 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis  Namev. 
Esq. 

16.  At  Calcutta,  John  Brown.  Esq.,  of  Birto. 
saul,  to  Elisabeth  Cecelia,  eldest  daughter  of  L. 
F.  Pereira,  Esq.,  of  the  General  PostCnBces. 

1&  At  Calcutta,  Wm.  Gordon,,  m.d.,  to  Mana- 
ret,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex.  Johnston.  Esq.,  New- 
mill,  Elgin,  Scotland. 

22.  At  Jcssore,  Henry  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  CA, 
to  Miss  Madeline  Catanfa.  ^  ^ 

83.  At  Cuttack,  C.  L.  Babington.  Esq..  of  Sob. 
bhulpoor,  to  Miss  H.  Robinson,  niece  of  CoL  F* 
Walker,  commanding  33d  r^t  N.L 

—  At  Calcutta,  B.W.  Br^;htman,  Eaq.,  to  Elea- 
nor Caroline,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Hodges,  Esq.  '^ 

—  At  Howrah,  Mr.  Thos.  Reeves  to  mi^  EBm- 
beth  Amelia  Farrow. 

—  At  Seetapore.  Ensign  H.  D.  Tan  Homrich. 
48th  N.L,  son  of  the  bte  Peter  Van  Homr&. 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Drogheda,  to  Caroline  Loom. 
daughter  of  Capt  R.  A.  Thomas,  48th  N  I. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Lawrence  D*Silva.  Esq..  of 
Backergunge,  to  Miss  A.  Easeau. 

24.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  James  SisBmore»  83d 
N.L.  to  Miss  Sophia  Jane  DkdE.  eidcBt  '^^a^rr 
of  Col.  Dick,  aiJ.L  ««•»» 

—  At  Calcutta.  Mr.  John  Thomas  Mitchell  to 
Miss  Elisabeth  Portray  Aubray. 

85.  At  Calcutta.  Capt  J.  M.  Hlgginson  to  Mhs 
Louisa  Mary  Ann  Shakemear. 

—  At  Calcutta,  WTW.  Glass,  EM.,  to  Klha 
Cordelia  EmOy.  third  daughter  of  Mark  Lodtar- 
steen.  Esq. 

Dee.  1.  At  Calcutta.  Oeone  Loch,  Esq..  CS. 
to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Ro- 
bert  Gordon,  Bombay  engineers. 

—  At  Calcutta,  George  Chbhohn,  Esq.,  to  Mm 
Caroline  Keilner. 

«,?•  4Li%""^  P^  ''***'  Mitch*  to  Mha 
Bbaabeth  Clementina  Bason. 

3.  At  Cakutta.  Mr.  John  ChlMi,  H.C. 
to  Mte  E.  B.  Lainei    .  ^ 
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&  At  Delhi.  Humslnvy  Hoirorth.  Em.,  fi9th 
N.L»  to  LoulM  CatheriiM^  tecood  daughter  of 
Brigidier  FaM,  mmwandingat  DelhL 

7.  At  Calcutta.  Oaorge  Gordoo  BlacPbanon, 
Esq.,  sazveoo  at  Moonhedabad.  to  Charlotte*  d- 
6m.  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Leyceater.  Ecq.,  ot 
the  dril  lenrice. 

8.  At  Cakntta.  George  Wildtng  Chiaholni,  Esq., 
to  Mrt.  Elizabeth  Harrold. 

!«.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Walter  Wltchlow  to  Mn. 
Maria  Rebeiro. 


Nov.  1.  Mr*.  Hoaannah  Joaouiro,  aged  42. 

7.  At  Cawnpore,  Eoalgn  Edward  Btabaaon,  of 
H.M.  Ifth  rcgt.  of  Foot 

li,  Tlie  Ranaof  Dhoulpore.  Hisson  Bhugwant 
S^oA,  thirteen  year*  old,  sucoeeda  him. 

U.  At  Euwah,  BUaa,  wite  of  Lieut.  Edmund 
Talbot.  a4)utaat  53d  rest.  N.L,  aged  25. 

—  At  Saugor,  LieuL  Charlea  Tcrraneaa,  of  the 
Sth  regL  N.T 

14.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Chrktian,  of  the  ship 
Mbert  SmaU,  aged  24. 

17.  Maater  George  Jones,  aged  12. 

19.  At  Mundkair,  Major  R.  W.  Smith,  of  the 
6lhRst.L.a 

23.  At  Joodhpore,  Assist.  Surg.  W.  H.  Rogers, 
ofthe4thregt.L.C. 

24.  At  Calcutta,  Sarah,  lady  of  J.  P.  Mafllard, 
En.,  army  agent,  aged  27* 

27.  At  llooghjrr,^n.  C.  C.  FusseU,  second 
daiMfater  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  aged  19. 

&  AtAUahabad,  in  hk  31st  year,  J.  A  Green- 
way,  Eao.,  proprietor  of  the  CsAfru/JTrve  PremMt 
that  station.  He  waa  sitting  up  correcting  proof 
sheeu  unto  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  at 
Hre  waa  a  corpse* 

—  Capt.  Alexander  Broughton  Eraser,  late  of 
the  country  aerrioe,  aged  40. 

aOi  Mrt.EIlsa  Matilda  Gee,  aged  27- 
D9e.  L  At  Patna,  Sarah,  rdict  of  the  late  Roaa 
Jomhus,  Eaq.»  aged  83. 

—  At  Cuttack,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pritchard.  of  the 
Coitack  salt  agency,  aged  23. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  aged  42. 

&  Mr.  John  Turner,  supeilniendent  of  Hooghly 
Point,  Scaaaphore  station. 

8.  At  Calcutta,  Un.  A.  G.  Aviet,  aged  16. 

—  Mr.  Samud  Gomes,  aged  20. 
7.  At  CalcutU,  Capt.  James  Mai 

der  of  the  bark  Lad^  ChJjMl,  aged  23. 

—  Mra.  John  Landeroan,  aged  34. 

—  Mn. Charles ArrandalSealy,  aged37. 

_Si  At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ross,  Sulkea,  Allea 
Robertson,  Esq.,  aged  32. 

.12;  At  Calcutta,  of  coonmiptfcm,  Harriet,  wife 
of  Mr.  B.  Macmahon.  aged  33. 

~  Master  George  Aris.  aged  13. 

13.  At  CalcutU.  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson,  of  the  ship 
MmmUtttart  EtpM>tttcne»  aged  22. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Joseph  Pereira,  Esq.,  aged  65. 
_14.  At  Calcutta,  Susana,  widow  of  the  Ute  Mr. 
■nwiri  Cardoso,  aged  46. 

^16.  At  Balloo  Ghaut,  on  board  his  boat,  Maior 
fidward  Whitty,  paymaater  H.M.  26th  regt.,  an 
hour  after  his  arrival  fhxn  Meerut,  on  medical 
<ntiflcBie,  to  proceed  to  Europe. 


mintvM. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  Ac. 
occupATioir  or  pubuc  quarters. 

Fort  a.  George,  Oct.  2,  1835.— The  6th 
puRgrapb,  page  368,  of  the  Code  of  Pay 
HegulatioBs,  is  canceUed,  and  all  officers, 
^tbottt  distinction,  in  command  of  divi- 
MORS  or  stations,  who  shall  occupy  public 
q««rtepi,  will  be  subject,  from  the  1st 
pfoxtmo,  to  stoppage  or  payment  of  rent 
00  the  scale  laid  down  in  G.  O.  G.  29tb 
^^•nh  1831  :  colonel  to  be  subject  to  the 
nat  charge  as  field  officers. 
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DCrdr  AT  POONAXAIXn. 

Fort  St.  George,  Nov.  24,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  from  the  31st  of 
December  next,  the  dep5t  at  Poonamallee 
be  discontinued  as  a  government  com. 
mand ;  and  that  from  the  1st  January 
1836  the  duties  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
senior  officer  for  the  time  being,  assisted 
by  the  staflTofficer  and  paymnter. 

The  present  esUblishment  will  be  dis. 
posed  of  as  follows,  from  the  same  date  :  ' 

Officer  commanding— discontinued  as  a  goTem- 
ment  command,  staffpay  to  ceaae. 

Staff  Officer  and  Paymaster— to  remain  as  at 
present 

AssistantSurgeon— to  remain  upon  the  same  staff 
allowance  as  for  the  charge  of  a  rq^lment- 

Garrison  Seijeant  Major— to  renudn  asat  present. 

Cantonment  Sojeaal  Major— to  remain  asdepdt 
seijesnt  mi^or. 

Ditto  as  Drm  Seijeant— discontinued,  staff 
pay  tocaase. 

Commissariat  Staff  Seijeant— at  the  disposal  of 
the  commissary  generaL 

BairadL  S«>Bant— to  reroahi  and  perform  the 
duties  of  key  seijeant;  a  seijeant  of  2d  class  to  be 
appohkted  on  the  occurrence  of  a  racancy . 

Key  ^erieant— discontinued,,  the  present  incum* 
bent  avaihble  for  transfer  to  another  station  on  a 
vacancy. 

Hospital  Seijeant— to  remain  as  at  present. 

Librarian— to  remain  as  at  present. 

Seijeant  fai  charge  of  great  coats— discontinued, 
staff  pay  to  cease. 

Store  Seijeants,  one  for  each  of  his  Majesty's 
regts.— to  remafai  as  pay  and  store  seijeants  on  the 
same  allowance  as  pay  seijeant  of  a  company ;  pre- 
sent staff  pay  to  cease. 

Store  Corporab,  one  for  each  of  hto  Majesty's 
regts.— dlsconttaiued,  staff  pay  to  cease. 

Barrack  Conicopoly— disconthiued,  to  be  dls« 
dbarged. 

The  present  permanent  esUblishment  of 
the  commissariat  department,  both  for 
King's  and  Company's  troops,  will  be 
discontinued  from  the  same  date ;  and  the 
number  and  description  of  barrack  atten- 
dants will  in  future  be  regulated,  according 
to  the  proTisions  of  the  G.O.G.  24th  Jan* 
1812,  by  the  number  of  European  troops 
actually  present :  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  these  regulations  to  be  in  effect  on  the 
1st  January  1836.  The  scsTenger's  cart 
upon  the  same  scale  as  at  St.  Thomas's 
Mount  (Rs.  14  per  mensem),  will  be  kept 
up  under  charge  of  the  staff  officer. 

The  detail  of  store  lascars  will  be  re- 
called by  the  Miliury  Board. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 
Dee.  B.  W.  A.  Fonyth,  Esq.,  to  act  as  assistant 
judge  and  joint  criminal  judge  of  Malabar,  during 
"* tof  Mr.  f" 


15.  Makotan  Lewin,  Esq.,  to  act  as  2d  judge  ot 
proTincial  court  of  apjpeal  and  circuit  for  noithem 
division,  v.  Mr.  Nicholls  permitied  to  proceed  to 
Europe. 

Patrick  Grant,  Esq.,  to  act  as  collector  and  ma- 
fflstrate  of  R^ahmundry,  during  employment  of 
Mr.  Lewin  on  other  duty. 

W.  A.  Neave,  Esq.,  to  act  as  collector  and  ma- 
gistrate of  Ountoor,  during  employment  of  Mr. 
Grant  on  other  duty. 

H.  T.  ConoUy,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  the  sub- 
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F.  N.  MaUby,  E«q..  to  act  •■  head-anktant  to 
principal  collector  aod  magbtrate  of  Canara. 

99.  C.  E.  Oakcs,  Esq.,  to  act  aa  asbtant  Judge 
and  Joint  criminal  Judge  of  Guntoor. 

J.  Rohde,  Esq.,  to  act  at  aittstant  Judge  and 
toint  criminal  Judge  of  Gaqjam,  during  absence  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

H.  D.  Phillips,  Esq.,  to  resume,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, his  appointment  of  register  to  slllah  court 
of  NeUore. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  to  act  as  head  assistant  to 
principal  collector  and  magistrate  of  Nellore, 
during  employment  of  Mr.  SmoHet  on  other  duty. 

D.  White,  Esq.,  to  act  as  sub-coUector  and  Joint 
magistrate  of  Malabar,  during  absence  of  Mr. 
Smith. 

J.  Goldlngharo,  Esq.,  acting  judge  and  criminal 
Judge  of  Salem,  took  charge  of  the  sillah  court  at 
that  station,  on  the  1st  Dec 

H.V.Ccmolly,  Esq.,  resumed  his  duties  as  cashier 
ct  the  Government  Bank  on  the  10th  Dec. 

George  Garrow,  Esq.,  was,  on  the  22d  Dec., 
sworn  acting  civil  auditor. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  accepted  annui- 
ties from  the  CivD  Fund :— The  Hon.Wra.  Oliver, 
Esq. ;  Solomon  Nlcholls,  Esq. ;  Edward  Smalley, 
Esq.;  and  Henry  Gardiner,  Esq. ;  date 34th  Nov. 
1835. 

Henry  Gardiner,  Esq.,  and  S.  Nlcholls,  Esq., 
have  been  permitted  to  resign  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  Company. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  returned  to  duty, 
Wz.'Hatley  Fme,  Esq.,  ftt)m  Europe.  —  Rev. 
John  HalleweU,  chaplain  of  Cuddalore,  from  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Attained  Rank.—W.  Douglas,  as  senior  mer- 
chant, on  0th  Oct.  1835 ;  E.  Storey,  as  factor,  on 
Vlthdo. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS.  &c. 

Fort  St.  Cevrge,  Dec.  8,  1833.  —  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  S.  Hicks,  of  ."Vith  N.I.,  permiued  to  re- 
sign appointment  of  adj.  to  that  corps. 

Lieut.  C.  Woodfall.  47th  N.I.,  to  officiate  as 
paymaster  in  northern  division,  on  Capt.  Duff's 
respaosibility,  during  his  absence. 

Dee.  11.— 4tA  L.C,  Coroet  James  Norman  to  be 
lieuU,  V.  Maitland  dec ;  date  of  com.  3d  Dec.  1835. 

Adjutant  GmeruJrt  Office*  Dec.  2,  1835 — Lieut. 
S.  F.  Mackenzie,  2d  L.C.,  permitted  to  rejoin  his 
r^gt.  v{d  Madras. 

Dee.  a— Ens.  Edward  Dumergue,  left  whig  Eu- 
ropean regt.,  removed,  at  his  own  reouest,  to  27th 
N.L,  and  wUl  rank  next  below  Ens.  John  Mylne. 

Ens.  P.  F.  Thome,  16th  N.I.,  removed,  at  his 
own  request,  to  left  wing  European  regt.,  and  will 
rank  next  below  Ens.  Andrew  Walker. 

Dec  9.— Lieut.  P.  Ollphant  to  act  as  a4J.  to  35th 
N.L,  V.  Hkdu  resigned. 

Assist  Surg.  James  Shaw  removed  from  Madras 
European  regt.  to  2d  L.C. 

Dm.  11.— Lieut.  CoL  W.  K.  Ritchie  f  late  prom.) 
posted  to  2d  N.I. 

Dec.  12.— Ensigns  J.  F.  Ersklne  and  F.  F.  War- 
den removed  from  doing  duty  with  29th  to  I8th 
N.L 

Lieut.  John  Cooke,  horse  artillery,  to  act  as  qu. 
mast,  of  that  corps,  during  absence  on  duty  of 
Lieut,  and  Qu.  Mast.  Showers. 

Dec.  14.— Comet  E.  C.  Curtis,  3d  L.C.,  per- 
mitted to  Join  his  corps  at  Bellary. 

Dec.  17.— Assist.  Surg.  C.  Don  removed  itom  3d 
bat.  artillery  to  do  duly  with  Madras  European 
regt. 

Dec.  18.— Assist.  Sure.  J.  Kellie  placed  at  dispo- 
sal of  ofBcCT  commanding  nonhera  division,  for 
employment  with  force  in  Goomsoor. 

Dec.  19  to  23 — Capt.  W.  P.  Macdonald,  4l8t 
N.L,  With  sanction  of  government,  to  do  duty 
with  3J  L.Inf.,  and  to  Jom  detachment  in  Ganlam 
district. 

2d-Lieut.  W.  M.  Gabbett  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and 


ioterp.  to  4th  lot.  artillerv,  during  ;     . 
Lieut.  Rowlandson.  or  until  furthar  oidcn. 

Assbt  Surg.  J.  E.  Porteous.  39th  N.L,  to  aSb 
medical  aid  to  detaU  of  H.M.  41st  Foot,  and  aU 
public  followers  proceeding  from  PooDamattee  to 
Join  regimental  head-quarters  at  Amee. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  White  to  proceed  to  Aska. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  G.  Davidson,  43d  N.I.,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Aska  and  receive  his  orders  ftom  officer 
commanding  northern  division. 

Assist.  Surg.  R.  H.  Buchanan  to  proceed  and 
take  medical  charge  of  43d  N.L,  during  abscnctof 
Asrist.  Surg.  Davidson. 

Lieut.  Col.  S.  S.  Gummer  removed  from  I4th  to 
8th  N.L,  and  Lieut.  CoL  G.  Muriel  ftom  lattar  to 
former  corps. 

Capt.  T.  E.  Geils  removed  from  3d  to  4th  bal. 
artillery;  2d-Lieut.  F.  B.  Ashley  ftrom  2d  to  4tb 
do.;  2d-Lieut.  W.  M.  Gabbett  fhnn  9d  to 4th da- 
and  Supemum.  M-Lieut.  R.  Brcnnley  f^om  Sd  to 
4th  do. 

Fort  St.  George,  Dec.  22.— AasSrt.  Surg.  Hugh 
C*heape,  of  horse  artillery,  tobe  attachf^  to  Hob. 
G.  L.  Russell,  Esq.,  durhsg  his  employmait  In 
Goomsoor. 

Dec.23.— Cadet  of  Cavalry  Henry  Hall  admitted 
on  esub.,  and  prom,  to  comet.— Cadeu  of  Inte»- 
try  G.  FlUmaurice  and  Robert  Woolley  admitted 
on  ditto,  and  prom,  toenaigns. 

Assist.  Surg.  D.  Macdougall  pennittad  to  casigB 
his  appointment  00  Neilgherries. 

DfC.  29.— Surg.  W.  E.  E.  Conwell,  m  d^  toact 
as  superintending  surgeoa  in  ceded  districts  dnring 


absence  of  Sup.  Surj|.  J.  Madeod  at  presadcDcy, 

preparatory  to  applying  f—  • ' '-  "^ 

rope  on  side  certificate. 


fing  for  leave  to  return  to  Eu- 


Surg.  George  Meikle  to  act  aa  superlntemBng 
surgeon  in  northem  division  of  army,  during  ab- 
sence of  Sup.  Surg.  Haines  on  sick  certificate  at 
Neilgherries. 

Adjutant-gwei-afe  Office,  Dm.  24  to  S9.— The 
following  young  officers  to  do  duty :— Comet  H. 
Hall  with  2d  L.C. ;  Ens.  G.  Fiiamaurioe  with  9Ui 
N.L  ;  and  Ens.  R.  WooUey  with  28th  do. 

The  services  of  Lieut.  G.  A.  Marshall,  I8th  N.L. 
and  Ens.  T.  L.  Place.  44th  do.,  placed  at  disposal 
of  officer  commanding  northem  divisJoa,  to  be 
employed  with  a  corps  in  that  divbkn  serving  In 

Returned  to  duty,  from  Eicrope.- Dec.  II.  Lient 
K.  E.  A.  Money.  4Ui  L.C— 23.  Lieut.  W.  D.  M. 
Lys,  22d  N.I.— Lieut.  J.  M.  Macdonald.  Ist  L.C 

AetMirdt.  — The  following  officers  have  been 
deemed  by  the  Coromander-ln-diief  entitled  to  the 
reward  auth(^aed  by  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors for  proficiency  in  the  Oriental  languages,  vis. 
■-In  Pereian :  Lieut.  J.  Haplin,  SOthN.I. ;  LienL 
D.  C.  Campbell,  9thda— Jn  Hindooetanee:  Lient. 
C.  M.  Madeane,  acting  qu.  maat.  and  interp., 
43d  N.L 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe.— Dec  4.  Lieut.  F.  Gottreox,  1st 
N.I.,  for  health  (to  embark  from  western  cotft).— 
MaJ.  C.  O.  Fothergill.  Camatic  European  Vet.  Bat. 
(to  embark  fh>m  Vizagapatam.— 11.  Surg.  W.  H. 
Richards,  for  health — Capt.  J.  T.  Brett,  4th  L.C. 
(to  embark  from  westem  coast).— Capt.  J.  FuUcr- 
ton,  17th  N.L,  for  health.— 18.  Major  C.  M.  Bird. 
31st  L.Inf.,  for  health.— Lieut.  G.  Frcese,  Uth 
N.L,  for  health. — Assist.  Surg.  James  Hamlyn, 
for  health— 22.  Ma).  H.  W.  Hodgea,  34th  L.la£.. 
for  health.— Mi^nr  G.  Stott,  Uth  N.l— £3.  Lieut. 
Thomas  Bayles,  52d  N.L,  for  health  (to  embsik 
from  western  coast).— Lieut.  T.  W.  Jonea,  Euro- 
pean R^— Assist.  Surg.  J.  Bell,  for  health— 29. 
Lieut.  H  Pereira,  43d  N.L,  for  health  -   ~ 


Gordon,  S:6th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut.  A.  R. T 

50th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut.  C6L  John  Morgan, 
SBth  N.L,  for  health. 

To  vMt  Presidencif  (preparatory  Co  amiylngfbr 
furlough  to  Europe).— Dec.  11.  SupeniMeMiM 
Surg.  J.  Macleod,  ceded  districts.— 6.  LienU  CoL 
J.  Kitson,  23d  L.Inf.— 18.  Lieut.  CoL  H.  G.  Joor- 
dan,  10th  N.L— 29.  Lieut.  E.  J.  Tayoton,  8th  NJ. 

To  NeUgtierrw  ^t«f.— Dr*  »' 


1S36: 
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Suvi^.  Wm.  Hiiine*.  northern  division,  until  SItt 
July  1836.  for  health. 

Tu  Catctttta  —Dec.  18.  Ens.  G.  H.  Edcford, 
I2th  N.I.,  until  15th  June  1836. 

To  £00.— Dec.  32.  Lieut.  H.  A.  Kennedy,  14th 
N  L,  for  two  years,  fur  health  (also  to  Cape  of 
Good  Hope). 


3.  At  Secunderabad.  Lieut.  J.  Maitland,  of  the 
4th  reitt.  Light  Cavalry. 

—  At  Trlchinonoly.  Mrs.  Elis.  Kemp,  aged  71. 

—  Mrs.  Mary  Magdaline  Trucwcin,  aged  M. 
7.  At  Madru,  Mr.  Francis  Rruison,  aged  50. 

19.  At  Berhampore,  Capt.  Thus,  owairie,  of  ihe 
49th  regt.  or  W.l. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dvc.  1.    Attaran,  Smith,   from  Calcutta.— 4. 

Buffvnc,  Couman.  from  Bourlxin  and  Mauritius. 

—5^  L/mUa,  Oe  la  Combe,  from  Tavoy 8.  Sir 

JrrhtbmU  CampbeU,  Robertson,  from  Calcutu.— 
in.  Bnrretto  Junior,  Saunderv,  from  Calcutta. — 
13.  WiO  IVatch,  Bristow,  firom  Calcutta.  —  1 7. 
Isadora,  Hodson,  from  Calcutta,  Visagapatam, 
Jbc— 91.  WttUngton,  Liddell.  from  London,  Ma- 
deirm*  and  Cape.— 83.  Taute,  Paulier,  from  Ma> 
tulipatam. — 27*  Armandale,  Hill,  from  Bombay; 
BiBfMf,  Callan,  from  Calcutta. -28.  H.M.S.  Hj/h- 
eimih,  Blackwood,  from  Trincomalee;  Charles 
Stmpmrt,  Davis,  from  Rangoon.— 29.  Lfidy  Flora, 
Ford,  from  London ;  Basstht  UerdkoMt,  Snow- 
baU,  from  Nicobaz— <31.  RuUuU,  Wake,  from 
London  (off  Madras). 

Departures, 
Dbc  I4»  Charles  Dumergue,  Hery,  for  Corlnga 
and  Yijagapatam;  Attaran,  Smith,  for  Pondi- 
chcrry.— !«.  air  Archibald  GmmM/.  Robertson, 
for  Cannanore  and  Bombay ;  fFili  Watch,  Bris- 
tow, for  Pondicherry  and  Ceylon.— 17.  Louisa, 
I>e  la  Combe,  for  Giqjam.— 2d.  Barrtto  Juninr, 
Saamdaa,  for  London — ao.  Bl'tnd,  Callan,  for 
LIverpooL— 31.  Heroine,  MacCarthy,  for  London. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Oct,  16.  At  Kamptee,  the  ladv  of  Maior  Cleve- 
land, commanding  38th  regt,  or  a  daughter. 

N<w.  34.  At  Pondicherry,  Mrs.  Joyan,  of  a  son. 

».  At  Kamptee.  the  lady  of  Capt.  F.W.  Hands, 
S8th  N  I.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Madras,  Mrs  Hugh  Ross,  of  a  son. 
Dee.  2.  At  Cbkacole,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  W. 

Yaldwyn,  21st  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Cochin,  Uie  lady  of  Assist.  Surg.  R.  Oli- 
pbmt,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Masulipatam,  the  lady  of  Capt.  George 
Bum.  14th  N.I  ,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  Hugh  Meredith,  of  a  son. 

—  4.  Mrs.  John  Rit  hie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  AC  Vellore.  the  lady  of  LieuL  C.  A.  Cosby, 
Sth  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  Mrs.  Burgess,  of  a  daughter. 

IL  Mrs.  A.  LTlcur,  of  a  daughter. 

13-  At  Trichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Brevet  Capt. 
John  Stoddart,  H.M.  Mth  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Vlzianagram,  the  lady  of  Mi^r  Leggett, 
commanding  3d  L.  Inf.,  of  a  -on. 

19.  At  Secunderabrfd,  the  lady  of  Lt.  and  Qu. 
llMU  Hughes,  39th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  Tho*.  Wiimott,  of  a  daughter. 

2a  At  NeUore,  Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  Summers,  of 
a  daughter. 

22.  At  Mailraa,  the  lady  of  Henry  Chamier, 
Esq.,  of  a  son 

2&  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Major  Ross,  corps 
of  CDgiDeeia,  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nbv.  23.  At  Madras,  Mr.  John  Xavier  to  Roca, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Antonio  Mnnis. 

Bee.  8.  At  Taniore,  Henry  Forbes,  Esq.,  civil 
twice,  to  Isabelk,  youngest  daughter  01  Lieut. 
CoL  Madeane,  resident  at  Tanjoro. 

DKATBS. 

Sm.  4.  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  G.  C.  Borough,  of 
H.M.  39th  regt.  of  Foot,  youngest  son  of  ^r  Ri- 
chard Borough,  Bart.,  in  his  28th  year. 

9i.  At  WaOidabul,  Mr.  BumeUa  Peters,  aged  98. 

16.  At  the  Club  House.  Madras,  Mark  Moore, 
Bm«»  o^  the  dvll  service. 
_ift.  At  Nagpore,  Isabella,  wife  of  Capt.  William 


Fwdtj  mittmt  nsident  at  Nagnore,  aged  36. 
fiirw  i>  At  Poadicberry,  Mrs.  Joyan,  a^  17. 


.  XI  O  XT-. 


.   VI _   mm 


GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  &c, 

STUDY  OF  THE  NATIVE  LANGUAGES  BY 
MEDICAL   OFFICEaS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  7,  1835.— The 
attention  of  government  having  been 
drawn  to  the  necessity  which  exists,  tliat 
medical  officers,  whose  duties  bring  them 
into  consunt  intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  the  country,  should  possess  some  col- 
loquial knowledge  of  the  Hindoostaiiee, 
Mahratta  or  Guzerattee  languages,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coiucil  ia 
pleased  to  declare  as  follows  : — 

No  medical  othcer  shall  henceforth  be 
permanently  appointed  to  the  medical 
charge  of  a  native  regiment,  to  that  of  a 
civil  station,  to  the  office  of  vaccinator,  to 
that  of  surgeon  to  any  of  the  political  re- 
sidencies, or  to  any  other  medical  charge, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  naval 
branch  of  the  military  service,  without 
having  passed  an  examination  in  one  at 
least  of  the  Hmdoostanee,  Mahratta,  or 
Guzerattei;  languages. 

It  not  being  m  contemplation  to  insist 
upon  a  greater  knowledge  of  tlie  native 
languages  than  is  required  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  duties  confided  to  the 
medical  officer,  the  examination  will  have 
in  view  such  a  colloquial  command  of  the 
hmguage  as  may  suffice  for  that  object, 
and  will  not  include  any  of  the  exorcises 
prescribed  as  tests  of  a  higher  degree  of 
proficiency. 

At  whatever  station  two  or  more  qua- 
lified interpreters  are  present,  there,  by 
order  of  the  general  commanding  the  di- 
vision, a  committee  may  be  ai^sembled  for 
the  purpose  of  such  examination  as  afore- 
said ;  such  committee  to  consist  of  two 
interpreters,  and  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  regiment. 

These  regulations  will  not  interfere 
with  the  temporary  appointment  of  medi- 
cal officers  to  any  charge  when  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  service  require  it ;  but  a 
medical  officer  so  appointed,  will  be  re- 
moved from  such  charge  after  a  lapse  of 
six  months,  should  he  not  then  be  able  to 
pass  the  requisite  examination,  and  should 
there  be  a  qualified  officer  to  take  his 
place. 

The  operation  of  these  regulations  will 
be  entirely  prospective,  and  will  not  now, 
or  at  any  future  time,  alfect  the  medical 
officers  at  present  permanently  posted  to 
native  regiments,  or  any  of  the  other  situa- 
tions above  specified. 

These  regulations  are  not  to  be  under- 
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stood  as  lessenini^  the  inducement  to  me- 
dical officers  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
higher  examination,  as  now  constituted, 
at  the  presidency.  An  examination, 
passed  before  tlie  committee  there,  will 
remove  the  necessity  of  going  before  any 
other  committee,  and  will,  in  addition,  be 
considered  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  as  highly  to  the  credit 
of  the  individual. 

All  former  regulations  on  this  subject 
are  cancelled. 

UNFOUNDED  IMPUTATION  ON  OrFICKBS. 

Marine  Department,  Bombay  CastlCf 
Nov.  10,  1835. — Captain  Simpson  having 
published  a  pamphlet,  containing  stric- 
tures on  the  proceedings  of  a  committee 
which  sat  in  1834s  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
quiring into  certain  frauds  committed  in 
the  Indian  naval  department,  and  having 
in  that  work  ascribed  to  feelings  of  per- 
sonal hostility  against  himself,  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee  alluded  to,  and 
especially  of  two  of  its  members,  Capt. 
Wilson,  of  the  Indian  navy,  and  Lieut 
Pope,  of  the  commissariat  department, 
those  officers  some  time  since  applied  to 
the  government  to  protect  them  against 
aspersions  for  acts  performed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  public  duty. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  feels  that  he  cannot  but  admit  the 
appeal  thus  preferred  to  him;  while  he,  at 
the  same  time,  thinks  proper  to  abstain 
from  any  further  reference  to  the  publica- 
tion in  question. 

Having  minutely  examined  the  alleged 
grounds  of  the  imputation  complained  of, 
and  having  received,  and  considered  the 
explanatory  statements  of  Capt.  Wilson 
and  Lieut.  Pope,  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil is  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  deems 
the  imputation  on  those  officers  to  be  al- 
together unfounded,  and  is  satisfied  that, 
in  the  execution  of  a  very  invidious  ser- 
vice>  cast  on  them  by  an  authority  which 
thev  were  bound  to  obey,  they  fulfilled 
their  part  most  conscientiously,  and  under 
the  influence  of  none  but  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  motives. 

In  reporting  to  government  opinions 
unfavourable  to  Capt.  Simpson,  they  knew 
that  theur  report,  which  was  confidential, 
could  not  possibly  affect  that  officer,  ei- 
ther in  situation  or  in  character,  excepting 
as  for  as  the  government  itself,  to  whose 
inspection  every  part  of  their  procdedings 
was  submitted,  should  choose  to  give  it 
effector  notoriety. 

The  measure  that  followed  of  displacing 
Capt.  Simpson  for  a  time  from  the  office, 
to  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  wns,  on  a  ful- 
ler investigation  of  his  conduct,  triumph- 
antly restored,  was  obviously  the  act  of 
the  government  alone. 

In  recorrinp^,  and,  as  he  trusts,  for  the 
Itst  time,  to  discussions  which  ought  now 
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to  be  for  ever  forgotten,  the  GovenKH*  in 
Council  assures  Capt-  Wilson  and  Lieut. 
Pope,  that  he  reposes  the  fullest  and 
most  unshaken  confidence  in  their  talents, 
public  spirit,  and  integrity. 

SEARCH  FOR  COAL  IK  CUTCB. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  14,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coundl  Ims 
been  pleased,  by  a  resolution  passed  io 
the  general  department,  under  date  the 
13th  instant,  to  discontinue  the  office  of 
superintendent  for  search  of  coal  in  Cutch, 
in  which  Lieut  G.  B.  Munbee,  of  the 
Engineers,  is  at  present  acting. 

PARKUR   PRIZE   MONEY. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  17, 1835.— The  Rt. 
Hon  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  publish,  for  the  information  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  following  statement  exhibit- 
ing the  scale  of  distribution  of  the  IWkur 
prize  property,  and  to  intimate  that  ab- 
stracts should  be  preferred  to  the  genenl 
prize  conmiittee's  office  for  payment 

AiDomit  fat 
eftdmak. 
Lieut.-Col.  coromandhig  (1)  |  of  the 

whole   735   910 

Mj^Jord) 350   0   t 

Captains,  Surg|N)n«,  Major  of  Brigade, 

Uep.-Qaart.-MasL-Gen.  (9) 175   0  0 

Lieuu.,  Auist-Surgeottt.  Ensigns,  and 

Cornets  V  20) (7    8  0 

Condu'tors  (I) 8114    0 

Sub  Conductors,  Line  and  Provost  Ser- 
jeant. Serjeant-Major,  and  Assistant- 
Apothecary  (6) 4   tf  • 

Subedars(lO) 10   3  4 

Jemedars  (15) 4   6   0 

Havildars  !fl2)  115    1 

European  Corporals,  Drummers,  Bom- 
bardiers, and  Gtinne  s  (44)   1    7  4 

Native  NailiH.  Drummers  and  Trum- 
peters, Farriers,  Sepoys.  Puckalies,  2d 
Tindais,  Lnscurs,  and  Hospital  Assia- 
tants(l,U93)  0  15  6 

Total  amount  to  be  distributed.  3BdU, 
]is  \\d. 

Roll  of  regiments  and  detachments  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  property  captured  at 
Parkur,  viz. :— Staff ;  ^?d  regc  L-  C. ;  Ar- 
tillery; 2l8tregt  N.  I. ;  Poona  Aoxiliaiy 
Horse  ;  and  Irregular  Horse  of  H.  H.  the 
Rao  of  Cutch. 

MEDICAL  CHARGE   OF  TROOPS  ON  THE 
INDIA   VOYAGE. 

Bombay  Castle.  Nov.  21,  1835.— The 
following  extnict  from  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  dated  26di 
June  1835,  is  published  for  general  infor- 
mation. 

1.  "  Referring  to  our  dispatch  in  this 
department,  of  the  15th  Nov.  1826.  which 
allowed  to  surgeons  of  our  chartered 
ships,  the  option  of  receiving  in  this  coun- 
try, the  amount  due  to  them  for  profes- 
sional attendance  on  military  that  were 
from  time  to  time  to  be  embarked  for 
your  presidency,  we  have  to  direct,  now, 
that  the  snrgeon^s  responsibility  otum, 
upon  the  disembarkat  1 1 
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and  his  journal  is  deposited  with  your 
medical  board.  Chat  claims  of  this  nature, 
be  in  future  settled  at  your  presidency. 

2.  **  It  has  been  our  invariable  practice 
not  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  military  officers  and  to 
pay  upon  such  number  of  military  only  as 
were  landed,  rules  which  it  is  our  desire 
should  on  ail  occasions  be  observed  by 
you." 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

UEUT.    J.    BEEK. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  assembled 
at  Ahmedabad,  on  the  7th  Sept.  1835, 
and  of  which  Major  T.  Bailie,  of  the  24th 
regt.  N.  I  ,  is  president,  Lieut.  John  Beek, 
of  the  9th  regt  N.L,  ^^-as  tried  on  the  fol- 
lowing charge,  viz.  : 

For  highly  unofficerlike  and  disgracehil 
conduct,  in  abandoning  a  party  escorting 
himself  and  baggage,  after  the  said  party 
bad  been  attacked  on  the  ma;ch  towards 
Ahmednuggur  in  Guzerat,  and  while  it 
was  engaged  with  a  body  of  insurgents 
near  the  village  of  Hujrlore.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  May  1S35, 

Upon  which  charge  tlie  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence.—^Thsit  the  pri- 
soner, Lieut  John  Beek,  of  the  9th  regt. 
N.L,  is  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him,  with  the  exception  of  the 
word  *•  disgraceful,*'  as  the  court  do  not 
consider  his  conduct  to  have  arisen  from 
personal  cowardice;  and  they  do  there- 
hre  adjudge  him,  the  said  IJeut  John 
Beek,  to  oe  dismissed  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany's service. 

Recommendation.  —  The  court  having 
thus  performed  the  duty  of  awarding  the 
above  punishment)  beg  leave,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  strongly 
to  recommend  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  Beek, 
to  the  merciful  consideration  of  his  £xc. 
Che  Commander-in-chief. 

(Signed)        T.  Bailie, 

Major  and  President. 

Approved  and  Confirmed.— In  consi- 
deration, however,  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  high  character 
which  Lieut.  Beek  has  hitherto  borne  as 
an  officer  and  gentleman,  in  his  regiment 
and  in  the  service,  and  taking  also  into 
consideration  the  high  principles  of  ho- 
nour by  which,  in  my  experience  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bombay  army,  I  have 
found  them  to  be  actuated  and  guided,  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  an 
example,  by  carrying  into  execution  the 
sentence  awarded  by  the  court  in  this  in- 
stance, and  I  therefore  extend  a  full  par- 
don to  Lieut.  Beek,  of  the  9th  regt  N.  I., 
in  the  confident  anticipation,  that  his  fu- 
tee  career  will  be  such  as  to  reflect  cre- 
dit iqKtt  himself,  and  to  occasion  me  no 
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regret  at  having  extended  this  leniency 
towards  him. 

(Signed)  J.  Krane,  Lieut  Gen. 
Commander-in-chief. 
Lieut.  Beek  is  to   be  released  from 
arrest,  and  ordered  to  return  to  his  duty. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  Ac. 

PoUticol  Department, 

No*.  10.  Mr.  J.  P.  WUloughby,  poliUcal  agent 
in  KnttewAT,  to  be  secre  arr  u>  gOTerament  in 
political,  secret,  and  judicial  departments.  In  room 
of  Mr.  Morris. 

II.  Lieut.  W.  Lang  to  be  acting  political  agmt 
in  Katty  war. 

Dee,  17.  Capt  Ward  to  have  charge  of  rwidancy 
in  Cutch,  during  absence  of  the  resUent  to  presi- 
dency on  sick  certificate. 

General  Department, 
Dee.  S9.  W.  H.  Wathen.  Esq..  to  be  chief  se- 
cretary to  goremmeot,  in  sue.  to  C.  Norris,  Eaq., 
who  proceeded  to  England  on  lOth  Not. 

Territoriai  Department— Revenue, 

Nw.  7.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  to  be  assistant  to  prin- 
cipal collector  of  Poona,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
Banee  talooks. 

Mr.  C.  Price  to  act  as  second  assistant  to  coUeo* 
tor  of  Rutnagherry. 

Nop,  27.  Mr.  M.  Larken  to  act  as  third  assistant 
to  collector  of  Canddsh.  under  provisions  of  S9d 
clause  of  Absentee  Regulation. 

Dec.  15.    Mr.  W.  Courtney  to  act  as 
arsistant  to  o^ector  of  Kaira. 


29.  Mr.  A.  Hornby  to  besuitemumerary 

to  collector  of  Tannah.  as  a  temp,  arrangement. 

Territmrial  Department— Finance, 
Nov.  20.  Mr.  B.  Noton  to  resume  his  appoints 
ment  of  assay  master  of  mint  at  this  presidency. 

JtaUeial  DepartmetU, 

Nov.  19.  Mr.  Henry  Roper  to  be  acting  adTOcate- 
general  and  ex-officio  president  of  committee  for 
management  of  House  of  Correction,  during  ab* 
sence  of  Mr.  Le  Messurier  (m  sick  certificate. 

Dee.  16.  Mr.  W.  C.  Bruce,  of  the  dvU  serrice, 
to  be  sherliTfOT  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  J.  Little  to  be  coroner  of  Bombay,  In  iUO> 
cession  to  Mr.  Notcm. 

29.  Mr.  G.  Grant  to  be  acting  Judge  and  session 
Judge  of  Surat,  during  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Lume- 
den,  on  leave. 

The  following  sentlemen  have  returned  to  duty 
from  Europe t— Mr.  Wm.  Courtney;  Mr.  Arthur 
Hornby. 

Furloughs,  ^.— NovTli.  Mr.  A.  S.  Le  Meisu- 
ri^.  advocate  general,  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
twelvemonths,  for  health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Dec.  24.  The  Rev.  A.  Goode,  chaplain  of 
Bhoq),  to  be  cluiplain  of  Ahmednuggur  and  MalU- 
gaum,  in  sue.  to  the  Rev.  C.  Jackson,  LL.B., 
proceeding  to  England. 

Furlough,— lio\,  19.  The  Rev.  O.  C.  Jadtson, 
to  Europe. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c 

Bombay  Caetle,  Oct.  29.  1830.— 18M  NJ.  Ens. 
A.  Macdonald  to  be  qu.  mast,  and  Interp.  in  Hln- 
doostanee ;  date  15th  OcL  1835. 

Nov.  3.— The  following  temporary  arrangements 
confirmed:— Lieut.  J.  F.  Frederick.  18th  N.L.  to 
conduct  duties  of  commissariat  department  at  Rul- 
ladghee.  tram  18th  Oct.— Ens.  E.  Baynes.  2iah.  to 
act  as  adj.  to  left  wing  of  I2th  N.L,  and  to  receive 
cturge  of  remount  dep6l  at  Ri^cote.  from  1st  Oct., 
during  absence  of  Lieut.  Baldwin  on  sick  certifi- 
cate. 


The  following  officers,  cadets  of  season  1819,  to 
have  brevet  rank  of  captain,  vis.— Lieut.  T.  H. 
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Ottley,  20th  N.I.I  Lieut.  H.  H.  Hobioii,  90th  do.; 
and  Lieut.  N.  Stronjf,  right  wing  European  reiit,, 
all  ttom  6th  Oct.  1835. 

\7th  N  L  Lieut.  D.  Davidson  to  be  capt.,  and 
Ena.  C.  Manger  to  bo  Ileut.,  In  sue  to  Billaroore 
dec.  (  date  of  rank  20th  Aug.  1835. 

Nov.  9.--Lieut.  T.  H.  Brown,  fort  adj.  at  Aa- 
•eerghur,  to  act  as  second  In  command  of  Bheel 
corps,  during  Capt.  Outram's  absence  in  Guaerat. 

Nov.  16.— Capt.  J.  W.  Stokoe.  of  Invalids,  to  be 
paymaster  of  pensioners  in  Northern  Concan,  in 
sue.  to  Lieut.  Jackson  dec. 

Ens.  a  Bumes,  of  21st,  transferred,  at  his  own 
request,  to  17th  N.L,  taking  rank  next  below 
Ens.  C.  F.  Sorrell,  as  4th  ensign. 

The  following  temporary  arrangement  confirm- 
ed: —Capt.  J.  CHunes,  12th  N.L,  to  assume  com- 
mand of  station  of  Baroda,  torn  24th  Sept.  last. 

Ens.  Jones  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  to  12th  N.L,  fVom 
date  of  Ens.  Brown's  departure  to  Bombay  t  date 
12th  March  183/i. 

26rA  N.L  Ens.  L.  Scott  to  be  Interp.  in  Mah- 
ratta  laiiguai?e;  date  15th  Oct.  1»35. 

Nov.  17.— Lieut.  Col.  T.  Stevenson,  horse  artil- 
lery, to  acrompany  Commander-in-chief  on  his 
Excellency's  tour  of  inspectlon.to  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country. 

Nov.  20.— Capt.  Scott  to  complete  the  public 
works  now  In  ))rogress  at  Sholapoor,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Join  hb  appointment  in  Candeish. 

Nov.  23.— The  following  temporary  arrange- 
ments confirmed :— Surg.  H.  Johnston  to  perform 
duties  of  acting  staff  surgeon  at  Ahmedabad  from 
1st  Sepr — Ens.  H.  W.  Evans,  9th  N.L,  to  act  as 
adj.  to  field  detachment  of  that  regt.  stationed  at 
Ahmednuggur,  consisting  of  upwards  of  300  rank 
and  file,  from  20tn  Oct. 

2d  L.C.  Lieut.  W.  J.  Ottley  to  be  qu.  mast,  and 
interp.  In  Hindoostanee:  date  10th  Nov.  1835. 

Ens.  R.  N.  Meade,  12th  N.L,  to  act  as  adj.  to 
left  wing  of  that  regt.  at  Rajcote,  on  'ietiarture  of 
Lieut.  Jessop  on  med.  cert.,  until  anival  of  Lieut. 
FIab«-. 

Lieut.  A.  Nash,  of  engineers,  to  superintend 
operaUons  of  boring  for  water  in  the  Deccan. 

Lieut.  O.  B.  Munbee  to  be  assisunt  to  superin- 
tending engineer  at  presidency. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  F.  Cullen.  doing  duty  in  Indian 
Navy,  placed  at  disposal  of  Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut.  E.  A.  Guerin.  14th  N.L.  to  be  aide-de- 
camp to  Brig.  Gen.  W.  Gilbert,  commanding 
southern  division  of  army,  from  13th  Sept, 

Cadet  of  Infanty  A.  P.  Hunt  admitted  on  estab., 
and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Nov.  24.— Assist  S.  Fraser  to  act  for  Assist. 
Surg.  Heddle  as  storekeeper  of  European  General 
Hospiul.  ^  '^ 

Nov.  26.— I«f.  Gr.N.I.  Ens.  H.  C.  Rawlinson  to 
be  lieut.,  v.  Stuart  dec ;  date  of  rank  26th  Feb. 
1835. 

Capt.  W.  Ogilvie,  S6th  N.L,  to  be  paymaster  of 
Poona  division  of  army,  v.  Stark  dec 

Lieut.  Wingate,  of  engineers,  appointed  to  a 
special  duty  under  orders  of  Mr.  Gold«roid  the 
assistant  collector  in  chaige  of  pergunnahs  of  Inda- 
poor  and  Mahcrfe. 

Nov.  30.— Assist  Surg.  Prlchard  i)1aced  at  dis- 
posal of  superintendent  of  Indian  Navy  for  duty 
in  that  branch  of  service. 

Surg.  J.  Bird,  19th  N.L,  to  act  as  tuigeoD  of 
European  General  Hospital,  during  abMnce  of 
Acring  Sup  Surg.  Henderson. 

The  folkming  temporary  arrangements  000- 
Arroed:— Lieut  T.  Eyre,  3dL.C.,  to  act  as  adj. 
to  that  regt,  during  period  Lieut,  and  Adi.  Mallet 

Sbe  fc  diavge  of  regt— Ens.  T.  R.  Prender- 
,  luth  N.I.,  to  act  as  adj.  to  detachment  of 
regt  proceeding  to  Vingorla,  WarrM,  and 
Malwan.  cooaittiDg  of  300  rank  and  file. 

Cadet  of  Infantry  A.  N.  Aitchlson  admitted  on 
Cttalk,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Dee.  1 — Aislat.  Surg.  Winchester  to  allbrd  medi- 
cal  aM  to  Bhooj  resklency,  during  Olness  of  Assist. 
Surg.  Nicholson. 

nee.  10.— Capt  J.  Outram,  23d  N.L,  to  be  an 
asbittiant  in  Thuggee  department  in  Western  Mai- 
wa  and  Guierat ;  and  Lieut  J.  Hale.  22d  N.L,  to 


Regiiter.^BoHihajf. 
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act  fbr  him  in  that  department,  dnrtog  lila  ab- 
sence on  a  special  mission  to  MaheeCaunta. 

Assist  Surg.  J.  Don  to  act  as  occulist,  durlof 
absence  of  Mr.  JeaflQreson,  on  leave  to  Enropck 

Mai.  E.  F.  Hamilton,  21st  N.L,  permitted  to  re- 
tire from  Hon.  Company's  service  on  penaion  of 
his  rank. 

Dee.  14.— Capt.  C.  Waddington,  hispectlng  engi- 
neer S.  D.  of  army,  his  duty  at  presklency  haTing 
been  completed,  to  return  to  his  station. 

Dec.  15.— Lieut  J.  Pope,  17th  N.L,  to  act  as 
interp.  in  Hindoostanee  and  Mahratta  languagM  to 
left  wing  1st  L.C.,  fh>m  34th  Nov.,  as  a  temp, 
arrangement 

Lieut,  and  Acthig  Adj.  J.  Holmes,  12th  N.U  to 
act  as  qu.  matt,  to  that  regt,  durhig  absence  of 
Ens.  Brown,  on  sick  cert,  as  a  temp,  arrange' 
ment 

Assist  Surg.  J.  F.  Cullen  permitted  to  redgn  his 
commission  in  Hon.  Company's  service. 

Cadet  of  Englr  eers  John  Hill  admitted  on  estab.; 
and  prom,  to  2d-lteut— Cadets  of  Infantry  W.  K. 
Evans  and  R.  Lane  admitted  on  ditto,  and  prom, 
to  ensigns. 

Dfc.  17 Assist  Surg.  R.  Frith,  m.d.,  dvf]  sur- 
geon of  Ruinagherry,  and  Assist  Surg.  J.  J.  Law- 
rence, civil  surgeon  of  Sholnpore,  permitted  to 
exchange  respective  appointments. 

Assist  Surg.  P.  Hockin,  doing  duty  with  d«. 
tachment  of  cavalry,  to  administer  medical  aid  to 
European  and  native  servants  of  sub-collectorate 
of  Bagulkota,  v.  Surg  Bird  ordered  to  Poona. 

Consequent  on  departure  of  Capt  Reyno'ds  and 
MaJ.  Holland  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  sick  cert., 
the  following  arrangements  are  directed  until  tb^ 
return,  or  until  further  orders : — Capt  Payne  to 
be  acting  assist  com.  gen.  northern  division  of 
army ;  Capt  Davidson,  acting  assist  com.  gen. 
Poona  division  of  army;  Lieut  Whichek),  acting 
deputy  assist  com.  gen.  at  Deesa ;  Lieut  Hactlcy* 
acting  deputy  ataist  com.  gen.  at  Bdgaum;  and 
Capt.  Hallett.  3d  N.L,  to  act  as  assist  com.  gai. 
at  Ahmednuggur. 

Capt.  A.  F.  Johnsno,  17th  N.L,  to  be  mUItary 
secretary  to  Right  Hon.  the  Governor,  t.  Blajor 
HavelocK  resigned. 

Brev.  Capt.  G.  Jameson  to  be  first  assistant  au- 
ditor-general, V.  Johnson. 

Lieut  Thomburv,  4th  N.L,  to  be  second  assis- 
tant auditor  general. 

Capt  P.  M.  MelvUle.  7th  N.L.  to  be  deputy 
Judge  adv.  gen.  to  northern  division  of  army,  v. 
OgUvie  appointed  paymaster  to  Poona  dlvlskm  of 
army. 

Dec.  19.— Ens.  H.  Lavie.  13th  N.L,  to  receiv« 
cliarge  of  ordnance  department  at  Deesa*  on  d»> 

Rarture  of  Lieut  Forsler,  from  1st  Dec,  or  until 
irthcr  orders. 

Ma).  D.  Capon,  2d  or  Gr.  N.L,  to  assume  com- 
mand of  station  of  Sholapore,  tmm  1st  Dec, 
during  absence  of  Brigadier  UtchflekL  on  med. 
certificate. 

Assist.  Surg.  B.  P.  Rooke,  5th  N.L,  to  act  aa 
staff  surgeon  and  deputy  medical  storekeeper  at 
Poona,  v.  Don  appointed  to  act  as  oculist. 

Lieut  O.  O.  Reeves,  3d  L.C.,  to  act  aa  a^j.  to 
that  regt.  on  departure  of  Lieut,  and  A4J.  Eyre  en 
detachment  duty  to  Kusha. 

i7th  N.L  Ens.  A.  J.  Jukes  to  be  lieut,  v.  Laavto 
dec ;  dale  of  rank  29th  Nor.  1835w 

Comet  W.  C.  Hailes  to  rank  tnax  1st  June  1835, 
and  posted  to  2d  L-C. 

Assist.  Surg.  Sullivan  placed  at  dispoaal  ot  Su- 
perintendefit  of  Indian  Navy,  to  rdieve  Aaalst;. 
Surg.  Clarke,  who  is  placed  at  dispoaal  d  Conw- 
In-chief. 

Dee.  SA.—iltt  N.L  Capt  E.  Mason  to  be  m^jor. 
Lieut.  C.  Clarke  to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  J.  L.  Head- 
ley  to  be  lieut,  in  sue  to  Hamilton  redrad ;  date 
90th  Dec.  1835. 

Dec.  23.— Brev.  Capt  G.  J.  Jameson,  4th  N.L, 
and  first  assistant  to  mil.  auditor  gen.,  to  beaecre- 
Ury  to  Military  Fund,  fkom  18th  Dec,  ▼.  Jak». 
ion  resigned. 

Dec.  25  —Lieut.  Edmunds.  3d  N.L,  *lS>  cooi- 
mand  deuchroent  of  Poona  AuxiliafT  Hona. 
serving  under  orders  of  Cant.  Otttnm  In  M^hv 
Caunu,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Enkine. 


EeguUr, 

Nov.  16.  C*pt. 


1830.] 

Retmrmil  to  dut9»/rom  Jbmwf.— Nov.  16.  C*pt. 
C.  J.  Cooyngbun.  lit  L.C.-Li«iu  W.  J.  tHOey, 
Sd  L.C.— 3U.  CapL  G.  St.  B  Brown.  7th  N.l.— 
Ueut  F.  Ayrion.  •rtiUery.-Dec.  15.  ^urg.  J. 
HotrlKm.-C»pt'  B.  Crtapln,  IMh  N.l.-Surg.  W. 
Cantain.— AasiAU  Swg.  P.  Gray.— A*ftUt.  burg. 
W.  J.  Ferrmr.— la  Surg.  A.  Grmbam. 

rURLUUCHS. 

T^  fiirop*.— Nov.  3.  Brev.  Capt.  J.  Hobdoo, 
EofODcan  resu— Lieut.  H.  Stamford,  hor«e  anil- 
teryi-t  CapU  C.  H.  Delaroaln,  3d  L.C.,  for 
bcaJtlu-ft  Capt.  W.  C.  Manwty,  8lh  N.I..  for 
health.— 13.  Deputy  Aasbt.  CommiasaTy  A.  Oour- 
Irv,  for  health.--Lieut.  C.  Manger,  17th  N  I.,  for 
b4lh.— 14.  Aaabt.  Surg.  H.  T.  Chattertop.  for 
health.— 1«S.  Maj.  P.  D.  Ottey.  Uth  N.I  ,  for 
hcAlth  -23  A«8fct.Surg.  D.  W.  Na»h,  Beoffales- 
tab..  for  health.— 30.  Capt.  T.  C.  Parr,  7th  N.I.— 
Dec.  10.  Capt.  J.  S.  C  Jameson,  18th  N.I — 15. 
Lieut.  J.  MacdoneU.  19th  N.I.— Capu  J.  T.  Moles- 
worth.  Uth  N.I.,  for  health.— 19.  Lieut.  Wro. 
Chamben,  13th  N.I.— 24.  A»l»t.  Surg.  B.  A.  K. 
Nichobno.  for  health.— 28.  Lieut  E.  W.  Cart- 
wright,  23d  N.L,  for  health. 

To  Xfyp'.— Dec.28.  Cant.  H.  Macao,  17th  N.L, 
for  twelvemonths,  for  health. 

To  New  South  fValeg.—'Oec.  24.  Awiat.  Surg.  A. 
H.  Lellh,  for  two  year*,  for  health. 

To  N«^r*«rri«.— Nov.  13.  Lieut.  S.  Tumbull, 
artiOery ,  for  aix  mootha,  for  health. 

MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

X^e.  9.— Commander  J.  Wilwm  to  be  controller 
of  the  dockyard,  boat  master,  and  agent  for  tram- 
portt. 

Lieut.  Winiams  to  act  for  Commander  Wibon, 
during  his  abicDce. 

LtoM  of  AbM!neo.—No9.  30.  Lieut.  F.  White- 
lock,  for  eight  months,  to  proceed  Into  interior  of 
Arabia  and  Peiaia,  for  purpose  of  perfecting  him- 
aelf  in  langvMges  of  those  countries. 

SHIPPING. 

Not.  23.  John  Adam,  Roche,  from  Socotra ;  Aro- 
thtua.  Canning,  from  Calcutta.— -25.  Malabar, 
Tucker,  from  London.— 27.  RwjwreW,  Wilson,  from 
Cakutta— 28.  Comwall'u,  Clark,  from  China  and 
Singapore;  Theodore  Bufcene,  Beck,  from  Bor- 
deaux and  Colombo.— Dae.  1.  CarnaiiCf  Brodie, 
from  London  and  Cape;  Edmonstone,  McI>ou^U, 
from  China  and  Singapore.— 7.  H^»»-  NicoW,  Kin- 
caid,  from  Greenock.— 8.  Lad^  W^ffles»  Pollock, 
ftom  London ;  Charlotte  M'iMUe,  from  China  and 
Singapore.— 0.  Huddn^fkld,  Noakes.  from  Liver- 
pool and  Rio  de  Janeiro.— 10.  Cashmere  Merchant, 
Edwards,  from  Calcutta.— 11.  Nerbudda,  Careless, 
from  River  Indus.- 13.  Corderey,  Rays,  from  Pe- 
nang  and  Cochin:  HattroM,  Clarke,  fhnn  Cal- 
cutta, Quikm.  Cochin,  Goa,  and  Vingorla  (with 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta).— 14.  cn/ton,  Bushby, 
and  Tory,  Reid,  both  from  LlverpooU- 15.  Theo- 
doeia,  Coleman,  from  Liverpool.— 17-  Col.  Netvall, 
Kail,  fromCalcutU;  Medora,  Dixon,  from  Liver- 
pooL— ^  Triumph,  Green,  from  London.— 24. 
auttana,  Evans,  from  China  and  Aleppy.— ^. 
H.C.  brig  Tigris,  Lowe,  ftrom  Mocha  and  Socotra. 
»3L  Oriental,  Allen,  firom  Sydney. 


Calcutta.— Jaif.  1, 1836.  Hudder^ftM,  Noakes,  for 
Liverpool. 

To  Sat/ Clifton,  for  Liverpool,  5th  Jan.;  Mar- 

quh  Hastings,  for  London,  loth  Jan. ;  Malabar, 
and  Camatic,  for  Cape  and  London,  lOth  Jan. » 
Lady  Raffles,  for  London,  20th Jan.;  Triumph, 
for  London,  25th  Jan. 


Not.  24.  MorUy,  Douglas,  for  MaUbar  coast, 
Ceylon,  and  London.— 25.  Jjodif  WUmot  Horton, 
Jacob,  tor  Chtoa.— 26.  Refia,  Kemp,  for  Cochin ; 
Wmtam  Rpdgere,  Crawford,  for  Chlna^-JO.  H.C. 
brie  I\i/«inirt«,  Haines,  for  Persian  Gulf.— Dae. 
%  La  Marie,  Briole.  for  Malabar  coast  and  Bor- 
deaux.—4.  American  ships  of  war  Peacock,  Streh- 
Unff,  and  Enterprize,  Cambdl,  both  to  Ma^ 
tSiSpherdete,  Ktonnan,  for  Colombo  and  New 
York;  H.M.S.  Raitltenake,  Hobson,  to  sea.-a. 
John  Adam,  Roche,  for  Calcutta.— 10.  Emma, 
Hudson,  for  Cork— 16.  Hero  o/Malown,  Grundy, 
foe  Cork.— la  Sandade,  De  Costa,  for  Rio  de  Ja- 
neim.— 19.  AOtion,  M'Leod,  for  LlveTpool.-2(X 
Theodore  Kugene,  Beck,  for  Malabar  coast  and 
Bordeadx.— 21.  ComwaUU,  aark,  for  Madras.— 
94.  Str  Herbert  Cbmpton,  Shnmons,  for  China; 
JbttroM,  astke,  for  Calcutta.— 25.  GUmor4, 
Lindsay,  for  Londoo.-27.  Arethuea,  Canning,  for 


Vreight  to  Laodon  (Dec  31)— 14.  4a.  to  £i,  10s. 
per  ton. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATFIS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nor.  17.  At  Anmngabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
Chas.  Macleod,  Nisartfs  cavalry,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Surat,  the  lady  of  AisiO.  Surg.  T.  Waller, 
«th  N.L,  of  a  daughter.  ,,.«,» 

21,  At  Upper  CoUbah,  the  lady  of  H.  W.  K. 
Bey  t»,  Esq.,  of  a  son.  ^    ,    ^ 

26.  At  Malligaum,  the  lady  of  S.  J.  Stevens, 
Esq.,  21st  N.I.,  of  a  son.  ,,,     .    o    « 

Dee.  4.  At  CoUba,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  S.  H. 
Buckler,  LN.,  of  a  still-bom  daughter. 

11.  At  Malligaum,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Forbes, 
major  of  brigade  Kandeish,  of  a  eon. 

15.  At  the  Esplanade,  the  lady  of  C.  A.  Stewart. 
Esq.,  of  a  daugnter.  .     ^\    .. 

»».  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  John  Wedderbum, 
Esq.,  C.S.,  ofason.  ^  „ 

-1  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  W.  C.  Bruce,  Esq., 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter.  ^  ^, 

22.  At  Poona.  the  lady  of  Capt.  Bulkley,  acting 
paymaster  Poona  di vision,  of  a  son. 

MARkiAcrs. 

Dec.  3.  At  Calicut,  John  Doig.  Eso.,  Bombay 
medical  service,  to  Mary  Catherine,  widow  of  the 
lateC.  M.  Bushby,  Esq.,  M.C.S.  ^    ^    ^    ^ 

6.  At  AhmednugRur,  Lieut.  D.  C.  Graham, 
B.M.S.,  to  Mrs.  H.Tracy. 

15.  At  Bombay,  Major  P- M*"*?^!'.  **^2f;'i:' 
nephew  of  the  late  Gen.  Marshall,  of  this  esubUsh- 
ment,  to  Louisa  Emilia  Young,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  B.  H.  T.  Young,  Esq.,  of  the  lladraa 
civil  service.  ,  ^  _         *  *i. 

18.  At  Bycullah,  Capt  James  Outram,  of  the 
Bombay  N.I.,  Bhed  agent  In  Candelsh.  Ac  &c, 
to  Margaret  Clementina,  second  daughter  of  Jamea 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Brechin,  N.B. 

DEATHS. 

Nor.  8.  At  Caliana,  on  Salseite,  the  R«t.  Mr. 
Francisco  de  Annundacad.  -   ^    ...^ 

16.  At  Bombay,  Lieut.  W.  H.  Hall,  of  the  6th 
rest.  BengAl  L.C. 

1&  AtColaba,  aged  33,  Frances,  wife  of  Lieut, 
aendon,  Indian  Navy,  and  youngest  sister  of 
Capt.  W.  A.  Bowen,  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

bee.  25.  At  Bombay,  H.  P.  Hadow.  Esq.,  of  th% 
Arm  of  Messrs.  Remington  and  Co.,  aged  S6. 

Lately.  At  Bombay,  In  his  49ih  year,  Hormwjae 
Bhlckafee  Mehijee,  senior  partner  in  the  late  firm 
ofBhlckajeeMehrjeeandCo. 

—  In  China,  or  on  his  way  there.  Major  Jameson. 


iirrlral*.— Dec.  12.   at/km,  from  t^^^oOon^UL. 

Zoo,  from  4^e^P~i!nd^*««y*£*-iL^ 
can  ships  of  war  Peacock  and  Knterprim,  irom 
Bombay.— 18.  Colombo,  from  London  Mid  Capa,* 
19.  Fairy  Queen,  from  ditto.— Jforlfly,  from  Bonv 
hay. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct.  23.  At  Cokxnbo,  the  ladv  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
De  Saram,  Chingaleae  colonial  chaplain,  of  a 
dauffhter. 

iL,  23.  AtKandy,  the  wlfeof  Capt.  HutcWiOO, 
97th  ngL,  of  a  son. 

DEATH. 
Oct.  2fl    \t  Cnk>mbo,  In  the  Fort,  James  Smyth, 
Esq.,  hi  the  36th  year  of  his  age.         ^ 


54  Reguter. — Singapore. - 


'Batavia  —  Manilla. — CAina,  S^c.  [Mat, 


Oct.  9.  The  Udy  of  George  Scott, 
daughter. 


^ingaporr^ 


Etq.,  of  a 


pool.— 20.  FsrMMIrff,  txam  Lelth ;  Hector,  tmmn 
LoncUin.— 24.  Kinnmr»  trotn  London;  Jivy 
Sharpt  ftoxa  Greenock ;  Grecian,  from  Chiiu.— 
31.  Rachaa,  ttom  Liverpool  {  Augu$tH$  Cmmat, 
from  London. 

Arrivals  at  Launcetton.— Oct.  15.  Crutader,  from 
London.— 19.  ^nn,  from  London.— Nov.  1&. 
Charlet  Kerr,  ttom  London. 


ArriwUe.—Jiov.  12.  Bliza  HevuH>od,  from  Lon- 
don.—Dec.  3.  Jean  Graham,  from  Lcmdon*— 4. 
rmneUtart,  ttom  Madras. 

aiRTH. 
Noe.  S3.  The  lady  of  T.  O.  Crane,  Eau.,  of  a 


S^koatt  mt^n. 


.A^'^'  ^'  *^*^*»»  •««*  ^»  Capt.  DanielU  of 
H.M.  21tt  regL,  tenter  member  of  the  coundk  of 
thi«  colony,  and  conunander  of  the  troopa. 


Satakiin. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivalt.—Soy.  9^—Sinffapore,  firom  Greenock. 

—Dec  18.  Hector,  from  Iloban  Town.— 19.  Afar> 

Sretha,  from  London ;  Roeab'-lla^  from  Cape.— 
,    Z«no,  from  Liverpool.— 27.   Monatch,  from 
LiverpooL 


ittantlla^ 


MARMAGB. 

W.  R.  Patmon.   Emi.,   to   Matilda, 


youngest  d.  ughter  of  Thos.  Colledge, 
KlUby.  c       " 


kilsby,  county  Northampt 


Esq.,  of      a  son. 


ittaurtttu0. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.— J  tin.  4.  Atlae,  from  London.— 7.  Cb^ 
nac  Packet,  from  London ;  Paragon,  fh>m  Bri*- 
tol — 8.    Apprentice,  from  London. — 11.    Thomas 

DougaH,  from  Bordeaux ;    Cheshire,  from  Rio. 

Annab'Ua,    firom   London  {    WUltam    Thommam, 
ttom  Cape.  "'"" 

BIRTH. 

D^  19.  At  Port  Louis,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  chief  Judge  of  the  MauriUua,  of 


atl^tna* 

SHIPPING. 
Airivalt.—^ec.  1.  Enmore,  from  Liverpool  and 
Madras ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  from  Manilla.— 2. 
General  Gaacoygne,  from  Liverpool.— 3.  Fairee 
S^en,  ft-om  Liverpool ;  Patriot  King,  tram  Bom- 
hay  ;  Charle*  Forbes,  frorQ  Madras.— 13.  Severn, 
from  Calcutta.— FicfoiY,  from  Madras  and  Singa- 
pore. 

DEATHS. 

fune^.  At  Canton,  Woo  Ping-keen,  Howqua's 
fourth  brother.  Hitherto  he  had  attended  to  the 
tea  dep  irtment  of  the  hong.  Howqua,  seeing 
himself  to  be  old.  and  on  the  verge  of  life,  hU  po^ 
terity  useless  as  far  as  the  affidrs  of  the  hong  ore 
concerned,  is  deeply  afflicted,  and  it  is  thought  he 
will  soon  die;  and  there  is  nobody  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  trade  of  the  bong  can  be  en- 
trusted.—Canton  Reg. 

Sept.  22.  At  Whampoa,  of  fever.  Mr.  E.  J.  S. 
Hill,  chief  officer  of  the  ship  Emaad,  and  30. 

24.  Loo.  the  governor  of  Canton.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  lus  death  was  constipation.  He  has 
left  three  sons,  a  widow,  and  three  concubines. 

"Nov.  10.  At  Macao,  Sir  Andrew  SJungstedt,  a 
native  of  Sweden,  aged  81. 


».tm  l^outli  WiaXtfi. 

SHIPPING, 
^^rriiwis.— Oct.  Backwett,  ttom  Coifc  ;  Onoell, 
Irom  Smgapore;  Maria,  from  London;  England, 
and  mutam,  both  from  Portsmouth 19.  Fer- 
ine, ttom  Shwapore;  Argo,  from  Mauritius.— 
y-^^yy.^*"**  "pra  Sheemcsa ;  Lady  M*  Saghten, 
from  DubUn.— Nov.  2.  Lotus,  ttom  Loodrau-i! 
Bagle,  ttom  Swan  River. 

liTan  mumm*»  %anli. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals  at  Hobaxt  Town.-.Oct.  14.    Aurora, 
from  London.-15.  Richard  Walker,  from  LivS! 


Capeof®ooli31|ope« 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Dee.  31.  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  surgeon,  to  be 
health  offlrerat  Simon's  Town. 

Jan.  4.  John  Steuart.  Esq  .  to  be  sheriff  of  this 
colony  and  its  dependencies,  for  one  year  from  this 


SHIPPING. 
Arrivals,— Jan.  25.  Lord  Hobart,  and  Antalape, 
from  St.  Helena.— Feb.  ?•  liriton,  from  St.  Hele- 
na; Gondolier,  from  Liverpool  (since  struck  00 
Robbin  Island,  cargo  dischvging..— 14.  Chm$ 
Harold,  from  London. 


Jan.  5,  1836.  Mrs.  DoUr,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  Mrs.  Hodgskhi.  of  a  son. 

Feb.  4.  At  Cape  Town,  the  lady  of  CapL  B.  T. 
PhUHps.  7th  Bengal  L.C.,  of  a  so^. 

5.  At  Feldhausen,  the  lady  of  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hcr- 
schell,  K.H.,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan.  I.  At  Cape  Town,  D.  G.  Van  Reneo,  Eaq.. 
eldest  son  of  Daniel  Van  Renen,  Ei>q,,  ot  the 
Brewery,  Newlands,  to  Maria  Martha  Dlrkina, 
only  child  of  George  Cadogan,  Esq.,  registarof 
the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty. 


Feb.  6.   On  board  the  bark  Sagia,  Dr.  Ja: 
Shaw,  aged68yuucB. 


Vn:0ia. 

DEATHS. 

Snc.  82.  In  Bushire  Roads,  Persian  Gulf,  Mr. 
F.  T.  Hard,  of  the  H.C.  brig  of  war  JCraAmles. 

Dee,  16.  At  Shiras,  of  fever,  Capt.  D.  RoddeU* 
of  the  Bengal  estabUshroent,  SecKtsry  of  Lmi* 
tion,  and  a  most  aoooinpUihed  idioliir. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  ASIATIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Caixutta  and  Madras  papers  to  a 
ewbat  later  date  than  are  quoted  in  the 
preceding  pages  have  been  received,  but 
tbey  contain  no  local  news  of  any  impor. 
tance. 

Bombay  papers  to  the  29th  of  December 
state  that  the  Tigris  had  arrived  with  the 
London  mail  of  the  1st  September.  The 
only  news  she  brought  from  the  Red  Sea 
was,  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  wai  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Ara- 
bians, notwithsUnding  his  recent  reverses. 
When  the  Tigris  left  Suex,  12,000  troops 
were  waiting  to  be  transmitted  to  Judda, 
and  4,000  were  at  Cossier,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  same  destination.  The  coffee  mono- 
poly  at  Mocha  bad  been  psrtly  relaxed,  it 
having  been  determined  that  one-half  only 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  account  of 
the  government,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
exported.  Lieut.  Burnes,  who  had  been 
ordered  up  the  Sinde,  to  adjust  some  diff*e- 
rence  amongst  the  Ameers,  had  returned, 
after  fully  completing  his  mission,  besides 
having  removed  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  expedition  which  was  sbout  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  Indus,  He  had  also  gained 
perroiNsion  from  the  Ameen  to  survey  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  arrived  at 
Bombay  on  the  1 3th  of  £>eccmber,  on  his 
primary  visiution.  On  his  way  thither  he 
landed  at  Goa,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  respect,  and  visited  the  churclies 
and  monasteries  of  that  interesting  city. 

Singapore  Chronicles  report  that  the  dis- 
pute between  Cochin  China  and  the  Sia- 
mcse  was  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect : 
the  latter  were  making  preparations  for 
active  hostilities.  The  king  of  Cochin 
China  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  Bri. 
tisb  residents  for  the  assisunce  of  tlieir 
government,  and  promised  in  return  the  free 
entry  of  the  eastern  ports  of  Cochin  China. 
The  advices  from  Philadelphia  give  an 
abstract  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
Sutes  and  Siam,  by  which  the  citisens  of 
the  former  are  permitted  to  enter  and  de. 
part  from  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  with 
cargoes  of  whatever  description  ;  and  to 
buy  and  sell,  without  restriction,  except 
that  they  are  not  to  sell  munition!  of  war 
to  any  other  person  than  the  king,  or  to 
import  opium,  or  export  rice. 

At  Mslacca,  Count  Von  Ranzow,  bis 
son  Daniel  Detluff'Van  Ransow,  and  his 
servant  Augustino,  had  been  convicted, 
tlie  former  for  subbing,  cutting,  and 
wounding,  with  intent  to  kill  and  mur- 
der a  Mr.  de  Wind;  the  two  latter  for 
aiding  and  abetting.  Death  was  recorded 
against  all,  but  commuted  for  the  Count  to 
imprison meot  for  one  year  ;  for  bis  son  to_ 
six  calendar  months,  andfor  his  servant  to 
thret  calendar  months. 


Advices  from  Canton  to  the  16th  of 
December  have  been  received.  The  lin- 
guint,  Hopun,  had  been  banished  to  sla- 
very  in  the  green-tea  district  for  not  re- 
porting and  preventing  Lord  Napier's  arri- 
val in  Canton.  Tiie  Register  of  the  11th 
December  contains  a  letter,  which  refera 
to  the  seizure  of  the  second  oflScer  of  the 
Fairie  Queen,  and  states  that  he  was  in  a 
Chinese  boat,  and  his  person  and  lettera 
were  detained,  because  he  refused  pay- 
ment of  500  drs.  This  letter  adds,  that 
this  vessel  was  bound  direct  for  Whampoa, 
with  a  full  cargo  of  British  goods  ;  thera 
is  no  allegation  of  smuggling.  It  con- 
cludes by  calling  upon  the  British  resi- 
dents  to  go  to  the  city  gate,  and  let  them 
say,  *'  If  full  apology  and  reparation  is 
not  instantly  msde,  tbey  will  make  repri- 
sals against  the  government  officen  of 
China  afloat,  until  they  get  redress.  We 
have  the  physical  power,**  says  this  letter; 
**  the  moral  right  is  witli  its ;  why  not  use 
it?**  There  is,  however,  an  impression  that 
the  officer  of  the  Fairie  Qtieen  had  in- 
fringed the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  by  going  up  to  Canton  in  a 
Chinese  boat,  instead  of  waiting  till  he 
could  proceed  with  the  ship's  boat  under 
British  colours. 

The  Singapore  Chronicle  says,  that 
"  Howqua  has  been  in  prison  for  several 
days,  and  the  contest  is,  whether  he  will 
declare  himself  liable  for  his  hong's  debts, 
or  not.  If  the  hong  goes  on,  it  does  so 
with  the  plain  declaration  of,  its  t»enior,  that 
nothing  except  personal  torture  induced 
him  to  become  liable  for  the  hong  debts." 

Advices  were  received  at  Lloyd's  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  1st  of  December. 
Most  of  the  crews  of  the  English  whalera 
that  had  arrived  there  were  in  a  mutinous 
state.  The  agent  states  that  the  ship 
yiwashontasj  on  the  6th  of  October  last, 
whilst  off  Baring*s  Island,  in  lat.  6^  dO'N., 
long.  168^  52f  £.,  was  hoarded  by  the  na- 
tives,  who  suddenly  commenced  an  attack, 
killed  Capt.  Coffin,  the  first  and  second 
mates,  three  seamen,  and  wounded  several 
others,  and  got  possession  of  the  deck. 
The  remaining  officers,  with  the  crew, 
however,  having  obtained  their  arms,  and 
killed  some  of  the  savages,  they  abandoned 
tlie  ship,  which  was  brought  into  Hoa- 
lulu  by  the  tliird  mate. 

New  South  Wales  papers  to  the  22d  of 
Oct.  have  been  received.  The  colony  con- 
tinues flourishing  and  tranquil.  Great 
ridicule  is  thrown,  in  these  papers,  on  the 
centralization  scheme  of  colonization  which 
the  South  Australian  Commissionera  have 
been  appointed  here  to  carry  into  eflfect. 
Tlje  New  South  Wales  settlera  bad  just 
beard,  in  October,  of  the  scheme,  and 
tbey  pronounce  it  impracticablt.     _y 
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HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

COURT  or  DIRECTORS. 

On  the  13th  April  a  ballot  was  taken 
at  the  East- India  House  for  the  election 
of  six  Directors,  in  the  room  of  Wm. 
Astell,  Esq.,  Wm.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Hussell 
Ellice,  Esq.,  Richard  Jenkins,  E^q.* 
Campbell  Marjoribanks,  Esq.,  and  John 
Masierman,  Esq.,  who  go  out  by  rota. 
tion.  At  six  o'clock  the  glasses  were 
dosed  and  delivered  to  tlie  scrutineers, 
who  reported  that  the  election  had  fallen 
on  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  John  Forbes,  Esq., 
John  Loch,  Esq.,  Charles  Mills,  Esq., 
Henry  Shank,  Esq.,  and  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  Esq. 

On  the  14th  a  Court  of  Directors  was 
held,  when  the  new  directors  took  the 
oath  and  their  seats.  Sir  J.  R.  Camac, 
bart,  was  chosen  chaimum,  and  John 
Loch,  Esq.,  deputy  chairman,  for  the 
year  ensuing. 

JUDICIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

His  Majesty  has  appointed  Sir  Edward 
Gambier,  knt,  to  be  one  of  the  puisne 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture at  Madras,  in  the  room  of  Sir  R.  B. 
Comyn,  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief 
justice;  and  Sir  Wm.  Norris,  knt..  now 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Ceylon,  to  be  recorder  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Edward  Gambier,  knt. — Mom,  Her, 

GOVERNOR  OF  MADRAS. 

On  the  30th  March  a  Court  of  Direc- 
tors was  held  at  th(>  East- India  House, 
when  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eiphinstone 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  St  George. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  AT  MADRAS. 

On  the  20th  April  a  Court  of  Directors 
was  held  at  the  East- India  House,  when 
Lieut -Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Peregrine  Mait- 
)and,  K.  C.  B.,  was  unanimously  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Company's 
forces  on  the  Fort  St.  George  esUblish- 
roent 


GAZBTTK    AFroiNTMKNTS. 
South  AtutralUt. 
Jamc*  Hurtle  Fisher,  C2sq.,  tobereddoitcain- 
aiiMioocT  of  public  lands  in  the  ProTince  of  South 
Australia  \  date  18th  April  1836. 

Van  Diemen'a  Land. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  Knt.,  captain  in  the  Royal 

Navy,  to  be  Ueutenant-goTemor  of  the  Island  of 

Van  DioMo's  Land  and:  Its  dependencies;  date 

MhAprU,  183& 

The  Rev.  William  Hutchlns  to  be  archdeacon 
of  the  Island  of  Van  Dlemen's  Land ;  date  leth 
April  1896, 


HIS  MAJESTY'S   FORCES  IN 
THE  EAST. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

4th  L.  Dragi.  (at  Borabay).  CapL  F.  D.  Daly  to 
be  major  by  purch.,  t.  Byne  who  retires ;  LkoI. 
John  Harr.fton  to  be  capt.  by  purch.,  v.  Dalv;  asid 
Comet  Wm.  Hersse  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch..  v.  Har- 
rison (hU  27  Oct.  '65)  I  Comet  H.  W.  Knight  to  be 
lieuL  by  purch.  v.  Hersse,  whose  protn..  as  dated 
2Utb  Dec.  3S,  has  not  Uken  place  (29  Dec);  Gcou 
Cornwall  to  be  cornet  by  purch.,  t.  Knight  (Si 
March  3<;). 

nth  L.  Drrurn.  'In  Bengal),  Lieut.  CoL  J.  T. 
Lord  Brudeneil,  from  h.  p.  unattached,  to  be  Heat  • 
col.,  V.  M.  Childeni,  whoexch.,  rec  dif.  |8ft  March 
30) — Serj.  Wm.  Betson  to  be  regimental  qu-.iD8M., 
V.  Henderson  dec.  (1  Not.  25  . 

Wh  L.  Draeg.  ;at  Madras).  Assist.  Surg.  P. 
Brodie,  from  l3th  F.,  to  be  assist.  Suig.,  r.  Ste- 
phenson, prom,  hi  Mth  F.  (8  April). 

3d  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Lieut.  R.  H.  Peel,  flrom  h.p. 
1st  garrison  bat.  to  be  lieut.  ▼.  Clarke  app.  to  17« 
legt.  (1  April).— Ens.  Chas.  Sawyer  to  be  lieut.  bjr 
purch.,  V.  Peel,  who  retires;  C.J.  Foster  to  be 
ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Sawyer  (both  8th  April). 

9th  Foot  (in  Bengal).  D.  Perie  to  be  ena.  bv 
purch.,  T.  Brooke,  prom,  in  i!3d  rc^  (18  Mam 
96) — Maj.  H.  Fane,  from  h.  p.  unnttacbed*  to  be 
major,  v.  Wm.  Seward,  who  exch.,  rec  dif. 
(12  Nov.  35). 

I3th  Foot  (in  Bengal).  G.  W.  Barnes.  M.D.,  to 
be  assist,  surg.,  v.  Brodie  app.  to  13th  L.  Dzsa. 
(8  April  36).  ^^ 

90th  Foot  (in  Bombay).  F.  Ralkes,  to  be  ena.,  ▼. 
Le  Couteur  prom,  in  3lst  regt.  (1  April). 

SIM  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Ens.  P.  Le  Coutenr.  from 
Sinh  regL  to  be  lieut.  v.  Dickson  app.  to  I7tb  rest. 
{I  April). 

39th  Foot  (at  Madras).  H.  Gray  to  be  ens.,  t. 
Morris  dec  (25  Mardt  86)—- En».  Wm.  Mnnro  to 
be  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Hassard  who  retires :  H. 
Newcomen  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  t.  Munro  (both 
1  April). 

4l9t  Foot  (at  Madras).  Mj^r  Gon  Brown,  tram 
S8th  regt.,  to  be  mi^ior,  v.  Cotton,  who  exdu  (2S 
March  36) ;  LieuU  Wm.  Barnes  to  be  cant.,  v. 
Ellis  dec  (14  Sept.  35);  Ens.  A.  C.  Meik  to  be 
Ueut..  V.  Bames  (14  do.) ;  Jamas  Eman  to  becns., 
V.  Melki25  March  36). 

AAth  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Ens.  Arthur  Hogg  to  be 
Ueut.,  V.  Wetherall  app.  to  17th  regt. ;  Ens.  Wm. 
Mac'Mahon,  from  81su  regt.,  to  be  ena.,  ▼.  Ii<Mg, 
(both  1  April). 

54th  Foot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  John  Cameron. 
from  h.  p.  92d  regt.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Phillna  app.  to 
17th  regt.  {9  April) — Assist.  Surg.  T.  G.  Ste- 
phenson, M.D. ,  from  13th  L.  Drags.,  to  be  suzgieoB, 
V.  Chas.  Hamilton,  who  retires  upon  h.  pw  (• 
April). 

5501  Foot  (at  Madras).  9d  Lieut.  H.  T.  Batter. 
Arom  23d  regt.,  to  be  lieut.  by  pucdu,  ▼.  Denhanse, 
who  retires  18  March  36  • 

62rf  Foot  (at  Madras).   Aug.  Harris  to  be  eos.  by 

Surch.,  V.  Sucpoob  who  retires;  AssiaC  Surg, 
ohn  Dempster,  m  d.,  from  44h  regt.  to  be  sur- 
geon V.  Radford  app.  to  17th  regt.  (aU  4  March  36). 
—Ens.  R.  Shearman  to  be  Ikut.  t.  Hodgvn.  dec 
(29  Aug.  35) ;  Ens.  F.  E.  Scobell  to  be  lieut.  by 
purch.,  V.  Shearman,  whose  pronu  by  porch,  hai 
not  taken  place  (II  March  36).— Ens.  Jaak 
M*Carthy,  from  h.  p.  96th  regt.,  to  be  «m.  ▼.  P. 
E.  Scobelll,  prom.  .17  March  36):  T.  E.  Mokxk 
to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Scott  who  retires  (It  do.)— 
G.  Mackay  to  be  ens.  by  purch.  ▼.  M'Caitliy  who 
retires  (25  do.}. 

63d  Foot  (at  Madras).  H.  POleni  to  be  assbt.. 
surg.,  V  Russdl  app.  to  73d  F.  (28  Jan.  36).— Ens. 
T.L.  K.  Nelson.  fhMn94th  P.,  to  be  Ueut.,  v. 
Morphett,  piom.  hi  40th  F.  (»  Jan.).— fios.  P. 
LIndesay  to  be  lieut.  by  puich.,  v.  Neboo  9ff»  le 
40th F.;  andJ.  B.  Leatham  tobc«M.bsrp«ick.. 
T.  LlndcMy  (both  ft  Fek)  3 
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INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArritU. 
llAmcB  88.     Freak,  SmouM,  from  Chln«  3d 
Oct. ;  at  C<n)L.^Brathet*,  HaU.ftom  BatftvL*  luth 
]>ec. ;   off  F&hnoutlu— StafMiNOA,  Quiller,  from 
China  SOth  Nov. ;    off  BrisCoU-^0.    Cumbrian, 
Latimer,  ftom  Mauritius  99tb  Dec,  and  Cape 
19th  Jan.;  at  Dealw— Dtfc'iMMO/Gbirmoa,  Hutch* 
iflMO,  from  Bombey  Not.  17th;  offCape  Clear.- 
Marw  Bibb^B  Neale,  ftom  China  Mth  Nov.;  off 
LiTerpooL— 31.  Favourite.  Ford,  from  South  Seat; 
JMea,   Hammond,   ftom  Mauritius  17tH  Dec.; 
both  at  Deal.— 0>rde/la,  Creighton,  from  China 
9A  Dec;    off  Liverpool  —  ApaiL   1.  Hsifwunrth, 
Piitchard,  from  MauriiiuslOth  Dec.;  at  DasL— 
%  fbrttfiMto,  WUsoo,  (torn  MauriUm  19th  Dec ; 
off'Manate.—F«j»efta,  Miner,  from  South  Sen; 
at  DeaL— Jmh  WUmm,  Hood,  fkom  Mauritius  18th 
Dec.;    at   Fain:  .^i^^—^      r"  :   -r    V  —  ,   '— 
Mauritlui  SBth  uhl.,  ana  v-m'u  ---:a  .J^n-  .  ^i  Ln-«i. 
^Prineeae  Charhtte,   M'Keen,  from  Bombay  llth 
Nov.,  and  Allepy  .3iilh  do. ;  at  Liverpool.— -<<mo/d 
WaOe,  Stanwood,   frora  ManilU  luih  Oct.;    ofT 
Dover    (for    Antwerp>.-^.    Eliza,  Harris,  from 
Mauritius    6th    Jan.;     at    BrUtol.  —  fifua^xfth, 
Folfcens,  IVom  BAUvia;  otT  Dover  (for  Rutier- 
Aam.^-VfrarbUjiK!  n,  Cro»lty,fjom  Mauruiu*  i3th 
Dec  ;  off  Follu^tune.— 6.  Cttartat,  Hawkitia,  from 
South  Seas ;  at  Heal.— a  B'^vm,  Kichardson,  from 
Bombay    14th   Nov.,  Allepy  5th  Dec.,  and  Cape 
7th  Feb.;  off  PnrtUnd — Duke  of  Lancaster ,  Har- 
iraves, from  China  I2th  Dec.;  at  Deal.-y.  Bar- 
ietUr  Junior,   haviders,  from    Bengal    4th    Dec,, 
Madras  29th  do.,  and  Cape  4th  Feb. ;    off  Dover. 
— Locrrencv,  OiH,  from    Bengal    llth    Dec,  and 
Cape 7th  Feb.!  off  H ul  yhead — iio^sendaUi,  Friend, 
iVom  China  iflih  July,  and  S  ngapore  2t8t  Nov.; 
MaunUtuart   Eiphtngtone,    Toller,   from    Bengal 
94th  Dec ;   boili  off  the  Wight — Joan.  Goldie, 
fhmShigapore  L'5th  Nov.,  and  Cape  3Uth  Jan.; 
at  DeaL— 11.  i>'.i>ftia^  M'Nair,  fmm  China  17th 
Dec:  off  the  W  ighi.— -4ro6,  .Sparkca,  from  China 
16th  Dec ;  off  Cork.— 14.  Bland,  Callan,  from 
Benaal  lith  Dec,  and  Madras  3«ih  do. ;  off  Llver- 
pooL— 15.    FUnn,    Coilard,  from  Mauritius   27th 
Nov.,  and  Cape  ^7th  Jan. :   Sandwich,  Hall,  from 
Muscat;  both  ai  De&U—Oilmore,   Lindsay,   from 
Bombay  S5th  Dec,  and  Cape  10th  Feb. ;  off  Forts- 
mouth.— 16.  Rntfwt,  llurUon,  from  Bombay  10th 
Dec.   and   Cape  5ih    Feb. ;     off  Cork,— Albion, 
M'Leod, from  Bombay   ll»tli  Dec;  off  Holyhead, 
—1ft    Uenine,    MacCarthy,   fcum    Madras    dlst 
D9C.I    Portsmouth.— 19.  IVtisfy,    West,    from 
Chioa  ISth  Dec ;  at  DeaL— HMddM«>lefd.  Noakes, 
boat  BomlMy  ist  Jan.;  off  ^^"f^PooL-MMrgant 
mmd  Jtm,  Back,  from  Cape  4th  Feb. ;  offDart- 
mouth.— SusoiMia,  Grim,  from  BaUvia ;  off  Do- 
ver.—45.  Dsmanmi,  Thorn,  from  Mauritius  6th 
Jan,  at  LiverpooL-«6.    Britannia,   Leith,  from 
Mauritius  tfth  Jan.,  and  Cape  6th  Feb. ;  at  Deal  — 
Mmemld,  Crawf,^rd.  from  Mauritius;  off  Liver- 
pooL-^.  Spenee,  Haidle.  from  N.  S.  Wales  84Ui 
Oct.;    Caguae   Pndtet,  Splttal,  from  MauriUus 
arnhJaa;  both  off  Brighton. 
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Chtaia ;  from  Weymouth.— Marjf  Am  ITsW.  LJoyd. 
tor  HcQgal ;  Had  Admt.  Currle.  for  V.D.  Land  and 
N-sTwalas;  both  from  Cowes,— Dii*#  o/ Vor*, 
Morxan,  for  South  Australia;  from  Torbay.— 
PHi^M*  Victoria,  Bissett.  tot  Bombay,  from 
GieenodL-ll.  ItaheUa  Cbop  r,  Currie.  fur  Ben- 
gal; (tom  Porismouth.— In^,  Wise,  for  Bom- 
bay and  ChlTia;  Bilia  Stewart,  Miller,  for  China  s 
PeKueue,  Howlett,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  Svmmetrg, 
Riley,  for  Mauritius  and  Bombay ;  all  from  Deal. 
— 1VMed,Smiih,  for  Bombay:  from  Liverpool.— IS. 
Senator,  Orindiey,  forCapeand  Mauritius;  Ptant.r, 
Aodoll,  for  BaUvia  and  China ;  both  tram  Deal. 
— li.  Biboo,  Brook,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool. 
—16.  7%am««,  Homblow,  for  Madras,  SUaiu  of 
Malacca,  and   China;   from  Portsmouth.— Itfisa 


;  from 
Kirk- 


Mabch  91.  Imogen,  Riley,  for  China  iftom 
Livcrpool^AraiL  H.  Caetie  BunUtf,  JMf,  for 
Bombay  and  China;  from  Torbay — ^//rerf,Jame. 
son,  for  B^avia  and  Singapore;  from  Greenock. 
— &  FIseoMiiC  Melboume,  Thomas,  for  Madras, 
fffMai,  and  Chinas  Iris,  Mack  wood,  for  Cevkm  i 
Artenele,  Sparkcs,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  PHims 
Gaorwv.  CUkott,  for  Bombay  (ballast);  Lord 
mStM.  WeCheraU.  for  N.  S.  Wales;  Cygnet, 
Rolls,  for  South  Australia;  >fm6a«aador,  Att- 
wood,  for  Mauritius ;  all  from  DeaL— 4.  Crotvn, 
Pomooby,  for  Bengal ;  from  LiverpooL— ilddbiide, 
Outhiie,  for  Bombay ;  from  Portsmouth.- Mar- 
gmret  WUkU,  Smith,  for  Cape;  from  Deal— A. 
FMsr  Proctor,  Terry,  for  Mau.itlus;  from  Deal.- 
JuUet,  Wilson,  for  Rio  and  Bats  via ;  from  Liver- 
pool.— 6.  OrweU,  Lancaster,  for  Madras,  Bengal, 
and  Chhu  (having  put  bark  on  25th  March,  with 
lou  of  main-vard);  Achillea,  Duncan,  Cbr  Mau- 
rit^;  both  from  Falmouth.— e.  Gangee,  Broad- 
hnrst,  for  Mauritius,  Madras,  and  Bengal;  from 
C<m9t.-^i3hn  ifirie,  Martin,  for  South  Australia; 
from  Dartmouth.— 8.  Reliance,  Bowen,  for  Bom- 
bay; from  Liverpool — 9.  ParHfieU,  MacCauley, 
for  Bombay;  ftom  Liverpool.— 10.  Haahemtf, 
Hyde,  for  Bombay  and  China  (having  outback  on 
1st  April  after  being  damaged  in  a  hurrlcme) ; 
bom  Ponsraouth.— ^flo,  Peanon,  for  Bengal  and 


Jane,  Canney,  for  BaUvU  and  Singapore 
Deal.— 17.  Hindoo,  DriscoU,  for  Bombay  ;  Kirk- 
man  Finiap,  Russell,  for  Bombay;  Goehmok, 
Laing,  for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales;  Aff^brm. 
Selkirk,  from  Cape  and  Algea  Bay ;  Fair  Barba- 
dian, Lott,  for  Cape;  all  from  Liverpool  — Befo- 
oia,  Blair,  for  Bauvia ;  ttom.  Cowes.— 16.  Gkm- 
eeeter.  Brooks,  for  Bengal,  via  Bordeaux ;  Aeoea, 
Boadle,  for  V  O.  Und  and  N.S.  Wales;  Bachelor, 
Ellis,  for  Cape  and  Algoa  Bay  ;  all  from  Dea  .— 
Arcturua,  Oliver,  for  Mauritius  and  Ceylon ;  from 
Piymouih.— Lortt  Lyndoch,  Baker,  for  V.  D.  Land 

JoonvictsJ ;  from  Sheemess.— Hayuwod,  Jones,  for 
;iiina ;  from  Liverpool.— 19.  Croigevar,  Ray,  for 
N.  S.  Wales ;  George  amd  Mary,  Roberts,  for 
Mauritius  and  Ceybm  ;  both  from  DeaL— risifor, 
Moppett,  for  Cape;  from  Liverpool.— 84.  Bengal, 
Wibon,  for  Boigal;  Lord  WUliam  BenHntk, 
Hutchinson,  for  Cape,  BengaL  and  China;  Aie 
Packet,  Dench,  for  Muscat ;  Emma,  Nelson,  for 
Cape  and  South  Australia ;  all  from  Deal.— 84. 
Orient,  White,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  fr<'m 
Portsmouth.— 94.  Hellaa,  Scanlan,  for  Bengal; 
Blake,  Thompson,  for  Bombay  ;  Trio,  White,  for 
Bauvia,  SinApore,  and  China ;  all  from  Liver- 
pool.—if  jov,  Brenton,  for  Mauritius:  frora  Bristol. 
—87.  BusMToA  Merchant,  Moncrieff,  for  China; 
fhxn  Deal. 

PASSENGERS  FROM  INDIA. 
Per  Heguforth,  from  Maurithis:  Mr.  R.  Jenner. 
Per  Bogne,  from  Bombay:  Mrs.  Young  and 
three  children;  Mrs.  .Scott  and  two  children :  Lord 
Charles  Kerr,  lieut.  H.  M.  6th  Foot ;  Capt.  Ma- 
nesty,  8th  N.  I. ;  Lieut.  Bennett,  H.  M.  16ih  Foot  1 
Lieuu  Manger,  17th  N.  I. ;  Dr.  Chatterton  and 
two  children ;  two  servants.— From  Cannanore : 
Mrs.  Church ;  Capb  Sullivan,  H.  M.  57th  Foot.— 
From  the  Cape ;  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halbeck  and 
two  children ;  Mrs.  Clemans ;  Mrs.  Harvey ;  Mr. 
Charles  Pillans ;  Misses  Meyer,  Nantons,  Lande- 
man,  Luttring,  and  Grant;  Masters  E.  and  8. 
Lehman,  Stein,  and  Meyer. 

Per  Memnm,  from  Bengal:  Capt  Duhn ;  Mr. 
Cocklln. 

Psr  GUmore,  from  Bombay :  Mrs.  Hamilton  ; 
Miss  Parson »;  Miss  JeObrys;  Col.  Morgan,  14th 
N.I. ;  Ua^at  HamUton,  81st  N.l. ;  Capu  Jameson, 
18th  N.L;  Capt.  Molesworth,  llth  N.L;  Capt. 
Tyson,  H.  M.  4th  L.  Drags. ;  Mr.  and  Mn.  Ru- 
therford;  Mr.  Munro ;  Mr.  Laudby,  from  Cape  ( 
Mr.  La  Bougue,  from  Mauritius.— (Dr.  Keith 
was  left  at  the  Cape). 

Per  Jean,  from  Singapore;  Mis.  Goldie;  Mr. 
Taylor ;  three  children. 

Per  Mounietuart  BIphinetone,  from  Bengal: 
Mrs.  Denton  and  foiur  dUklren ;  Mrs.  Gogerlv 
and  Hve  children;  Mrs.  Leighton  and  two  chil- 
dren; Mn.  Maitln  and  two  ditto;  Mrs.  Hobaoa 
and  four  children ;  Miss  Mamell ;  Samuel  Denton, 
Ksq.;  Capi.  Alex.  Stuart,  H.  M.  service;  Capt. 
Fraser,  B.  N.  I. ;  Lieut.  Audaln,  H.  M.  3d  Foot ; 
Lieut.  J.  Graham,  fiSih  N.  I. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Gogerly ; 
two  Misses  Ferris ;  two  Misses  McDormind;  two 
Misses  Husband;  Misses  Logle,  Hulse,  and  Hope, 
Per  Emma,  frora  Bombay:  Mr.  Walker,  late  of 
Indian  navy  \  Mr.  Rooke. 

Per  Bland,  from  Bengal  and  Madras  t  Mrs.  Cal- 
lan ;  Miss  Byrne ;  Miss  Craigie ;  Dr.  J.  Duncan . 
Lieuu  Macdonald,  69th  N.  T. ;  Lieut.  Marsden, 
89th  do. ;  Lieut.  E.  W.  S.  Scott ;  Bengal  artUlery  t 
Comet  Hepbume,  5th  Bengal  L.  C.  s  Eos.  Hep- 
burne,  5Ist  Bengal  N.I. ;  Mr.  Duoc,  H.C.  pilot 
service. 

Per  Barretto  Junior,  from  Bengal  and  Madras : 
Mrs.  Smith;   Mn.  Hughes  and  child;  Mrs.  Hor. 
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Mr;  Mrt.  Cooke t  G.  J.  Waten,  Kw.,  Madras 
C.S. ;  MaiorG.  Stott,  lUh  Madn*  N.I.;  Capt. 
Hughes.  a»i  Bflngal  N.I.  \  Capt.  Homer.  H.  M. 
9Sti?  Foot;  Capt.  FuUertoo.  17th  Madras  N.I.; 
Eus.  R.  O.  Gardner.  5Uth  da :  Rev.  J.  Handf  i 
Rev.  W.  Campbell  t  »ix  children. 

PerAlbUm,  from  Bombay:  Mrs.  L-^urie;  Mrs. 
C.  Laurie;  Mrs.  Barnes:  three  Misses  Laurie t 
two  Misses  Clendon ;  Masters  Laurie.  Poole, 
SwansoD,  and  Wilson;  two  sergeants'  wives ;  two 
servants. 

Per  Heroine,  from  Madras:  Mrs.  Eger;  Dr. 
Andrew ;  UeuU  Trapaud ;  Mr.  Thorp. 
Bxpeisted. 
Pter  Hsro  of  Maloum,  ttom  Bombay:  Mrs. 
Hughes  and  child  ;  Mrs.  BUlamore  and  two  chil- 
drra;  Lieut.  Col.  Hughes,  C.B.;  Mr.  Moore, 
H.M.iOth  regt. ;  AMI  Agha,  governor  of  Bussorah, 
Mahomed  Bey.  and  four  servanu;  Mons.  Po- 
wowski:  J.  S.  Sturg. 

Per  Pyramu$,  from  Singapore:  Mrs.  Wcketls 
and  four  chUdren;  Mrs.  Collie;  Miss  CoUie; 
Capt.  SchUdknecht. 

Per  Morley,  from  Bombay,  MaUbar  Coa»t.  Ac 
Francis  Pryce,  Esq.;  Capt.  Browne.  H.M.  57th 
regt.;  Lieuc.  Gottreux.  1st  Madras  N.L;  Ens.  £. 
Pereira.  S6thdo.  (fromQuUon). 

Per  Malabar,  from  Bombay  :  Hon.  Mrs.  Grant 
and  two  chUdren;  Mrs.  Havelock  and  two  chU- 
dren; Mrs.  Hayman;  Mrs.  Salter:  Mrs.  Ottey ; 
Mrs.  Rydfm ;  Mrs.  Collier  and  child ;  Mr.  Grant; 
Mr.Cassamayor,  resident  at  Mysore ;  Major  Ottey. 
11th  N.L;  Capt.  Rydge;  CapU  White:  Lieut. 
Scott,  in  chatge  of  invalids ;  Masters  Gnfflths  and 
Duckett.— For  Cape :  Mr.  Le  Messurier.  advocate- 
general  ;  Capt.  Reynolds. 

Per  BegU,  from  Mauritius:  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeman;  Mrs.  Davis;  Capt.  Cock.  (Dr.  Shaw 
died  at  sea.) 

Per  Penvard  Park,  from  Mauritius:  A.  B.  Con- 
•eU,  Esq.  i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert ;  Mrs.  Mason ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geslin  and  three  children. 

PerEUta,  from  Bengal:  Mts.  Munroand  cMl- 
dren ;  Mrs.  Hope  Dick  and  children  ;  Mrs.  Allan ; 
Mrs.  McLeroth  and  child;  Mrs.Chckett;  Mrs. 
Grant  and  chiklren;  Mrs. Daltoo  and  children; 
Mrs.  Stephenson  and  children;  Miss  Muoro; 
MaiorMumo.  74th  W.L;  Capt.  A.  L.Campb^ 
1st  Cavalry  ;  Lieut.  Dalton.  3d  Buflk;  LieuU.  Mc 
Leroth.  Grant,  and  Crickett,  H.M.  38ih  Foot ; 
Lieut.  Voules.  3d  L.C. ;  Lieut.  CampbeU.  Madras 
army:  J*  Stephenson,  Esq.;  J.  N.  Lyall,  E»q. ; 
W.  L  McD"weU,  Esq.— For  the  Cape :  CapU  Ro- 
berts, artillery;  Mrs.  Roberts. 

I^  Duke  ef  Bueeleugh,  ttom  Bengal:  Mrs. 
Grecnway  and  two  chi£dren;  Miss  Stone »  Capu 
iSeatou;  Mr.  Mellish;  Master  Davidson. 

Per  Oeergitma,  from  Bengal  and  Mamitins: 
Mn.  Wise;  Mrs.  Crawford  and  son;  J.  Day, 
Esq.;  Mr.  Beard;  three  servants. 

Per  Marv  Asm,  ftom  Ceykm  and  MauriUos  : 
Capt.  Hawks,  late  of  the  ildoN<«;  Ueiit.  Kelly. 

PASSENGERS  TO  INDIA- 

Per  Orient,  tot  Madras  and  Bengal:  Mrs.  Lamb; 
Mrs.  Austin ;  Mn.White ;  Mrs.  Spencc ;  Mrs.Cal- 
laghert  Mrs.  Cragg;  three  Misses  Lamb;  two 
losses  Ward;  Muses  Young.  Holbrow,  Butts, 
Humphreys,  Bowyer,  and  Crommelin ;  Lieut. 
Tfanmins;  Lieut.  Remington  t  Mr.  Crasg;  Mr. 
Burkinyoung;  Mr.  Fanshaw ;  Mr.  HaJf;  Mr. 
Youngson;  two  Messrs.  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Lat- 
tey ;  Mr.  ColleU ;  Mr.  Montgomery. 

PerBueeonh  Merchant,  tot  China:  Mr.  Wal- 
lace; Mr.  DahTmple;   Mr.  Kerr. 

Per  Thamet,  tat  Madras,  Straits,  &c :  W.  R. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  and  family;  Capt.  Andenon  and 
lady;  Capt.  Haines  and  lady ;  Capt.  Howlson  and 
lady ;  Capt.  Young  and  lady;  Rev.  Mr.  Cottrell 
and  lady;  Rev.  Mr.  Scfareyvogd  and  ladv ;  Rev. 
Mr.Walpole  and  lady ;  Mr.  Miliar  and  lady ;  Miss 
Anderson;  Capt.  Deas;  Capt.  Dunsmure 
Uuttan;  Mr.  Binney^  Dr.  Dcsormeau: 
WyUie;  Rev.  Messrs.  Hole,  HasweQ,  Hardy, 
Hubbard;  Messrs.  Hunter,  Saumares,  C^vy, 
Barrow,  Magrath,  KnoU,  and  Macvicar. 

Pw  CUy  •/  EMnbwrgfi,  tat  Mauritius  and  Ma- 
dras :  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Lys  and  child ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kdsey  and  child;  Mrs.  Sturt ;  Mrs  Fraaer  ; 
Mtae  Pinion;  Miss  Guflbrd;  two  MiseesSymes; 


[Mat, 
Umen.  Taytar,    Ckale. 


two  Misses  Baylty; 
i/'Brtei,  and  Clarke. 

Per  Lm4  WiUUam  Ihmtimek,  tat  One 
cal;  Hon.  Capt.  Stockeostrom,  Ueat    _ 
eastern  division   of  Cape  of  Good  Home ;  „_. 
Stockenstrom  and  child;  Dr.  Bsiry:  Eiia.aaH; 
Assist.  Surg.  Bataon  and  lady ;  Mr.  Mogaai  Mr. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES^  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

MarehVl.  At  her  boose.  NoJl,Combertiii»J 
Terrace,  Regenfs  PaA,  the  lady  oTWm.  Scott 
Binny.  Esq..  of  Madras,  of  a  aon. 

jtvrU  1.  The  lady  of  LieuL  J.  S.  HanK  >* 
Boigal  N.I..  of  a  daughter. 

IS.  At  Paris,  the  lady  of  LleuL  Col.  Napier,  of 
a  son. 

15.  In  Collet  place,  the  lady  of  Robert  JotoftBg. 
Esq..  late  Hon.  Company's  service,  and  of  Newtoa- 
hall,  Northumberland,  of  a  aoo. 

le.  At  South-lodge,  near  Air.  the  lady  of  M^ 
Wm.  Cuimtngfaam.  liengal  army,  oi  a  eon. 

17.  In  Gloucester-place,  New  Road,  the  lady  ef 
Donald  S.  Young,  Esq.,  head  sur^on  in  U.  H. 
the  Nizam's  service.  Hyderabad,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Balgarvie.  the  lady  of  CoL  Wei 
Hon.E.  L  Company's  service,  of  a  daughter. 


MABKIAOES. 

At  the   British 


.   at  P0i^ 
Anna  Maria, 

Esq.,  of  thedvU 


William  iUcketts  Parker,  Esq.,  to 
daughter  of  the  Ute  H.  Taylor, 
service,  Madras. 

89  At  Edtaborgh.  the  Rev.  Alesander  Stew- 
art, A.M.,  of  the  Scottish  Churdt,  Staflbrd.  Ui 
Mn.  MarAret  Sheriff,  relict  of  the  late  Lieut.  CoL 
Davies,  <rf  tt»e  Hon.  E.  I  Company^  service. 

AnrU5,  At  Tuxford.  Buchan  Warren  Wriglit. 
Esq^  Madras  medical  service,  to  Sarah,  jcm^ito. 
daughter  of  the  tate  Sir  Thomaa  WooUaatoa 
WhTuTBtft..  of  Tuxfoid  Hall,  Notta..  and  Wal- 
Ungwells,  Yorkshire. 

-  At  St.  Paul's,  Bedford.  John  Humphm* 
Esq..  M.D..  to  Annie  Maria  Jane,  second  danghtiF 
ofthe  late  James  Dyson,  Esq.,  jmd  niece  of  CoL  J. 
P.  Dyson,  of  the  Bombay  cstablishmeBt. 

«.    At  Edtoburgh,  James  Stracban,  Bsq^  «r 


Manilla,  to  Mary  Catberinek  second  daugfat«t  of 
nay.  Esq., 


,ofHartwood,  W.  S. 


John  Mowbray. 
7.    At  Tretheme,  in  oioucortwinne,  v— hb 

Avery  Moore.  g^;_fff^?»°f.^_^,g5^' 
Moore,  to  Mary,  relict  of  Thomas  TcmmmA, 
Ku.  %Xr  ittSge  of  the  ZiUah  p»art  toMadm, 
im9  y^nr^  duigfater  of  the  tote  Joli»TiiK^ 
Esq.,  of  Iwood-Hoose,  SomeiseCsbire. 

12.  AtSt.MaryiJlwylAa».R<*ftPS2Ji* 
Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  B.I.  <2<»«I»y?»«^5*Jj!i!S 
toLoulM  Mary  Anne,  only  wrvlvmgdan^rf 
Se  UteR.  Davies,  Esq..  of  the  Bengal  medical 
establishment. 

-  At  Cricklade,  WttJ^  Henry  M.B«k«^ 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  servic^to  Liglia  M^ 
rine.  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Head, 
of  Ston  Easton,  Somerset. 

21.  At  Cheltenham.  Capt.  F»*»^.  jf^ 
Bengal  army,  to  Rose,  youngest  daughter  of  Joto 
HdJham,  &.,  of  Leietsnith,  county  of  Kfl- 
keony,  Irdsna. 

DKATH8. 


jttH.9,   At  the  Idand  of ~=-'^   ,  w 

H.  M.S.  Uvervool,  John  James,  son  of  J.  W. 
cairistie,  Esq.,  late  of  Bombay. 

16.  At   «»wngtoo,   Isabella 


r».M«^         16.  At   Kmstngtoo,   Isabella   Anne, 

3  ^.i:^^s.^^ 


the  late  Ret. 
I,  KertfMd- 

Col.  Oeoigt 

Neato,of  the  MadnsCiweby. 

JlartASS*  AtEdtobuig^  Mr^  ininlieth,Tfte; 

■SriStet of  thelalocSt.D«rtdThom«,  Bei«d 

Native  Infmbry.  ^^ 

26.  At  Ryde,  in  the  We  of  Wlglitf  PMto  PWr, 

Ew|.,  of  John  Street,  Addl^. 


isae.] 


Home  Intelligence. 


S7-  At  Tvaay  Park,  nmu  Killunij,  Jam,  ralict 
of  Mi^.  Gca.  Fnadi  Ryan,  of  tbe  Hon.  CLCom- 
poT'tMrvke. 

98.  At  hit  Mat,  NaiUMl  Houw,  Hants,  Oenanl 
Hucooin,  inliii88tlijp«ar,  oolanal  ofche4tli.  or 
Qaeen'a  Own  Light  Dratioam,  in  which  regiment 
he  had  Mnrod  sixty-eight  yaus. 

29.  At  Edhiburgh,  Capt  D.  P.  Wood,  of  the 
ITlh  Rcgt.  Bengal  N.  I. 

9IK  At  Dundee,  Charles  Rait,  Esq.,  late  capUin 
in  the  Marine  of  the  Hon.  E.  1.  Company. 

Afril  7.  At  Popbr,  Loretta,  widow  of  the  late 
CapL  Edward  Foord,  H.  C.  S.,  aged  6& 

la  In  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park.  Capt.  A 
Gordon  DufT,  late  of  the  Uth  Light  Dragoons 

li.  At  Taunton,  aged  17*  William  Thompson, 
sUsst  son  of  William  Spencer,  Esq.«  of  tbe  Hon. 
1.  L  Company's  service. 

1&  At  Kirkaldy,  Henry,  infant  son  of  Henry 
Bareridge,  Esq.,  late  of  tM  Hon.  Company's  mar(. 
thnesetrke. 

19.  AtCaatertOB-bouse.  BUd-Lothian,  CoL  Alex. 
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ander  Cumming,  Bast-India  service,  colonel  of  the 
4th  Bengal  LX..  thhd  son  of  the  Ute  Colonel  Shr 
Jobn  Cumming,  of  the  same  service. 

9a  At  Irvhie,  Dumfriesshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm.  Miss  Malcolm,  aged  73. 

21.  At  the  Hotel  Mirabeau,  Paris.  In  the  5M 
year  of  his  age,  Robert  Mitford,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  Bengal  civil  service. 

94.  At  Taunton,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Norrls, 
Esq.,  of  Thomcombe-house,  Somerset,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  Grant.  Esq.*  Ute  of  the  Hon.  E.  I. 
Company's  civil  service. 

hatay.  At  Tiverton,  Devon.  Mrs  Harriet 
Evans,  grand^laughter  of  the  Ute  William  But- 
terfield,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Sir  W.  D.  Evans.  Recorder  of  Bombay,  and  for- 
merly of  Manchester. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  E^sex  Kerr,  daughter  of  Col. 
Turner,  Bombay  Cavalry. 

—  At  Canton,  in  his  17th  year,  on  board  the 
Genera/  Gcwcoyns,  of  Liverpool,  Jame*,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Adam  Hayes,  St  Mary's,  Edge- 
hit!. 


THE  FOLLOWING  GENTLEMEN  ARE  OUT  BY  ROTATION  : 


Wm.  Astell,  Esq.  Everton, 

William    BuUerworth   Bay  ley,    Esq.    71, 

Broad  Street, 
Ruaaell     Ellice,       Esq.      5,      Pifrtman 

Square. 


RicbardJenkin8,£sq.  19,  Uirper Harley St. 
Campbell  Marjoribanks,  Esq.   3,    tT/^ier 

Wimpole  Street, 
John  Masterroan,    Esq.    Nicholas  Lancj 

Lombard  Street. 
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PRICES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOODS  IN  THE  EAST. 


[Mat, 


N.B.  TktUtter*  P,C, dtmttg  frimt cott,  or  mant^/ttetur«r$* priem t  A.  md9mne$  (p0r  emL)  on  thtmmtt 
D.  Maeowtt  (per  ctnt.J  on  the  eame  s  N.D.  fio  demand»-^Tke  bmtmr  munmi  ie  eqttal  to  tt  lb.  I  m.  t 
dn„  and  lOU  batm'  maunds  equal  to  110  faetonf  maunds.  Ooode  eold  b^  Sa.Rt^Me  &  md*.  srwhKt 
i  to  9  per  cent,  more  than  when  eoUb^  a.Rupeee  F.  md»^--Th0  Umixea  CaxATie  anal  to  WM^  The 
Sunt  Candy  <«  •ffuoi  to  746|  lb.    T^  Pecul  to  «vimiI  to  133i  ttb    The  Corg»  ie  80  pUtee, 


CALCUTTA,  December  SI,  1835. 


IIS.A.      Rs.  A. 

Anchor! Sa.Rt.cwt.l3   0  (id  19    8 

Bottles   14H)  9    4    —    9  12 

CoAto    B.  md.  0    7    _    o    8 

Copper  Sheathing,  16-38  ..F.md   33    6    —  33  14 

Brulen' do.  39    4—32  12 

ThIcksheeU do.    i 

OldGron do.  32    4    —  32    8 

BoU do.  32    0    —32    4 

Tile do.  31    6—3112 

Nails,  aMort. do.  30   0   —  36   8  t 

Peru  Slab Ct.Rs.do.  27    4    —  29  12  | 

Russia  Sa.Rs.do.    | 

Copperas do.    4    0   —    42 

Cottons,  chints pee.   

Muslins,  assort. .ao.     1    4    —  13    0 

Yarnl6tol7U mor.    o    7    —    0   9i 

Cutlery,  line 5tol0A.&  P.C. 

Glass 5A.     —    lOA. 

Hardware 20  D.    —   45D. 

Hosiery,  cotton IAto4AA.&P.C. 

Ditto,  sUk 20  to3ft  D.atP.C. 


RS.A.        IU.A. 
Iron,  Swedish,  M|...Sa.Rs.F.ind.  «    I    @  ft  3 

flat do.    5    0   —   52 

English,  sq do.    2  10    —  213 

flat da    2   9   —   211 

Bolt do.    2  11    —   2  13 

Sheet  do.    5    0-66 

Nails  cwt.ll    0   —  15  • 

Hoops F.md.   5   0—56 

KenOedge cwt.   14-16 

Lead,  Pig F.md.  6   0   —  62 

umrampil do.    5  14    —  5  15 

MllUnery 15to35D.^.C. 

Shot,  patent bag  2  10   —   3  S 

Spelter Ct.Rs.F.in£  6    8   —   69 

Stationery  , 5  tofiS  D.4iP.C. 

Steel,  English Ct.Rs.F.md.  5  14   —  6  4 

Swedish do.    6  12   —  7  t 

Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.  box  14  19    -  16  • 

WooUens,  Broad  doth,  fine  ..yd.  5    0-96 

coaree and  middling....    i    7   —  4  0 

Flannel  flue 1    S   —   1  14 


MADRAS,  November  18,  1835. 


Rs. 

Bottles   100   12 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  2H5 

Cakes do.   

Old do.   230 

Nails,  assort.   do.   350 

Cottons.  Chintx piece     6 

~— Ginghams do.      2 

Longcloth,  fine .do.     10 

Cutlery,  coarse P.C. 

Glass  and  Earthenware  lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 25A. 

Iron,  Swedish candy   40 

EnglUhbar  do.     21 

—  Flat  and  bolt. .....do.     21 


Rs. 
14 


^40 

370      t 
7    , 
3 
15 

10  A. 
25A. 

30A. 
50      , 
22 
22 


Rs.  Rs. 

Iron  Hoops candy  21     @    22 

NaA  do.     110   —   115 

Lc«t,  Pig    do.     42-45 

Sheet do.     38     —     40 

Mniinery IDA.-     15A. 

Shot,  patent bag     3     —      3| 

Spelter c«ody  40     —     42 

Sutlonery  Oventockad. 

Steel,  English candy  50     —     55 

Swedish     do.     70     —     95 

TinPlata booc  19     — >     tO 

Woollens,  Broadck>th,  fine IM.    —    155. 

' coarae .— .         Wanted 

Flannel,  fine ^ 10tol2Ajis.pr.yd. 

Ditto,coarse   .**...... 6to6AnB.  do. 


BOMBAY,  December  19,  1835. 


Rs. 

Andiors  cwu   10 

Bottles doz.   1.4 

Coals ton    in 

Copper,  Sheathhig,  10^ . . .  .cwt.  49 

Thicksheets do.    52 

Platebottoms  do.    51 

TUe do.    45 

Cottons,  Chintx,  Ac,  Ac 

Longdoths 

Muslins 

— —  Other  goods ^— 

Yam,  Noa.90tol00  ....lb. 10 

Cutlery,  table lOA. 

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  D. 

Hardware P.C. 

HoalMry.halfhaae P.C 


@ 


Rs 

12 


52.8 


—      1.6 
20a 


I  R», 

Iron,  Swedish St.  candy  49      C 

English do.     23 

Hoops cwt.     5Ji 

Naib   do.    18 

Sheet  do.      5.8 

Rodfor  bolts St.candy  27.8 

do.fornaUa    .do^    9^     - 

,  Lead.  Pig cwt.   10 

1! Sheet. do.      941 

iMlUinery 10  D. 

Shot,  patent cwt.  10 

Spdter do.     7-13 

Sutlonery  P.C 

!  Steel,  Swedish    tub  10     - 

•Tbi  Plates  box   16     - 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  .  .yd.     4     - 

coarse  1.12- 

I Flannel,  fine 1.8 


Rs. 

m 


)&8 

7 
7 


CANTON,  December  8,  1835. 


Drk     Dra.M 

Cottons,  Chlnu,  28  yds. piece  3    (^    4  ;  SmalU 

Longdoths da    3   —    11    Steel,  Swedish 

—  Muslins,  20  yds. do.-  —  .WooUcos,  Broad  doth 

Cambrics,  40yds do.     3     —    4  I' do.< 

Bandannoes do.     1.25—1.45 Camlets.' 


::?! 


Yarn,  Nos.  16  to  50 pecul  44    —51 

Iron.  Bar  do.  2.25  

Rod  do.  3—34 

Lead,  Pig do.  9k 


Do.Dutdi . 

LongEUs   . 
Tin,  Stnuts. . 
Tin  Plates.. 


Jiaitizedbv  VjVJC 


r.bos 


J0@» 

I  -l.« 

m  -»> 

31  37 
9-10 
16-164 
10     
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Pricei  of  European  Gooda  in  the  EasL 
SINGAPORE,  December  5.  18S5. 


01 


Dnu 

Anchon pecul  6   <j 

Bottles   1110  — 

Copper  Nalb  and  She«thliig pecul  36   - 

XmlLlrWh 94 34^do.  9   - 

Loiigdoih«38to40  •••.    34-36  do.  4^  - 

dow    do.  —   36flnedo.  5   - 

do.    do.--    4(M4da  4    - 

do.     do.  ...    44-54do.  ft    - 

54      do.  — 

Prints,  7-8.  Hugh  colours da  9    - 

9-«. do.  9|  - 

Csmbric,  I9yd8.  by  46  to  50 in.,  -do.  l|  < 

Jacooet.  90 40    -44 ----do.  9    - 

Lappets,  JO 40    -44.  -do.  1    - 

^—  Cmntx,  i$aej  ooloan do.  3    - 


Dnu  Dn.   Dn. 

^  7k  Cotton  Hkfs.  Imlt.  Battick,  dbla.--dos.     9i  ^  4 

do.     do    PalUcat dos.     1|  —   9 

-37    Twi8t,30to40 pecul  08  — ao 

•    9|  .Hardware,  and  ooazie  Cutlery scarce. 

-  9  r  Iran,  Swedish     pecul  34  —   8| 

-  41 English do.     91-94 

-  5\  Nail,  rod dn.    91 

.    61  Lead.  Pig   da    ftl  —   ft} 

-  9    Sheet  da    ft   —   ft| 

—    Shot,  patent bag    —       — 

-  91  Spelter  pecul  fti  —   6 

.    9)  Steel,  Swedish da    44—41 

.21 English da    —       — 

-  9|  Woollens,  LongEUs   pes.  9—10 

-  14  Camblets  do.  9ft   —  30 

-  ftt  Ladles'cloth yd.   1    —    9 


REMARKS. 


Caieutta,  Dee,  31,  183ft.— The  amount  of  bosl- 
neM  done  in  Cotton  Goods  throughout  the  past 
waiA  has  not  been  large,  indeed  toe  demand,  ex- 
cepting for  Boolu  and  Lappeto,  of  which  the  mar- 
ket is  agafai  bate,  has  been  far  fkom  urgent— this 
period  of  the  year  is  of  course  always  the  least 
active  for  the  light  Cottons,  but  the  usual  back- 
wardness of  the  tmyers  at  present  arises  to  a  great 
«Ktent,  no  deubt,  fhnn  the  expectation  which 
they  conthiue  to  eoteruin,  that  by  the  time  the 
warm  season  sets  in,  both  stocks  and  hnporls  will 
be  Increased— importers,  however,  do  not  appear 
ehenslve  on  this  head,  and  are  conae- 


to  be  appreh 

quently  firm  in  their  demands.— The  onlv  sale  of 
Cotton  Yam  quoted  is  GO  boles,  average  ^,  at  6-11 
per  morah;  buyers  continue  to  holdback,  and 
sales  could  hardly  be  effected  at  the  rates  current 
two  wedu  affo.— There  have  been  several  purcha- 
Mi*  of  Woollens  gobig  about,  principally  requiring 
the  lower  kinds  of  cloth,  of  wnich  392  pieces  have 
been  sold.— The  transactions  in  Copper  have  been 
trifling;  they,  however,  shew  a  slight  improve- 
ffltmr      "         •  '•- ■ "     •    '    - 


1  the  prices  of  the  qualities  M^d.- In  Iron 
there  h  no  change  to  note,  nor  indeed  is  there  in 
any  other  description  <tf  metals.— iV.  Cur. 


Bombay,  Dec.  5, 1835,— There  has  not  been  much 
biuiness  transacted  in  Europe  Goods  during  the 
weelc,  and  the  only  &ales  which  appear  on  our  re- 
turns are  the  following :— Fine  Prints,  25l»  pieces, 
at  Rs.  ffper  piece  ;  Iron  Hoops,  7.'>()  cwt.,  at  R*  5-1 
per  cwt.  I  Twiat,  3,<iOO  lb*,,  average  No.  3U,  at  12 
annas  per  lb.— Pr.  Cur. 

Singapore,  Dec.  5,  1835.— There  has  been  very 
little  doing  during  the  week  in  Cotton  Piece  Goods. 
—Cambric*  are  stitl  without  inquiry,  but  a  good 
demand  is  anticipnted  for  the  Siam  market  in  the 
course  of  a  few  montlis. — Longcloths,  nearly  all 
the  inquiry  is  for  good  ordinary  to  fine  qualities; 
present  stock  moderate.  —  The  transactions  in 
WooUens  have  been  trifling,  Scarlet  cloth  is  in 
mwlerate  demand  at  Dr.  1  per  yard.~-Camlets  and 
Bombaietts,  nothing  doing,— Long  Ells  will  not  be 
in  demand  until  the  arrival  of  the  Cochiti  China 
shipa. — Cotton  Twjst,  Grey  Mule,  no  transactions 
to  notice,  there  being  xku  suitable  numbers  now 
in  the  market.— Metals,  altogether  confined  to  re- 
taiL— Pr.  Cur. 

Canton^  Doe.  8.  1835.— Cotton  Vara  is  rather 
dull  of  sale  at  our  quotations.— WooUens,  no  Im- 
provement. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta^  Dec,  SI,  1835. 

Government  Securities. 

Buy.3  Rs.  As.  Ri.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  17    0  RemitUble    16    8  Prem. 

Prem.    0    4  Second  5  per  cent 9    8 

2  18  Thfa^5percent.   ....      2    8  Prem. 
Disc     8    A  Four  per  cent.  Loan-  •      2    9  Disc. 

Bank  Shares. 
Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000) ....  Sa.Rs.  15.560  a  15,600 

UnkmBank..    (2,500) 2,500    

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

Discount  on  private  bills ...7   Opercent. 

Ditto  on  government  and  salary  bills  4    0    do. 
Interest  on  kians  on  govt,  paper  ....  5   0    da 

Rate  of  Exchange. 

On  London  and  Liverpool,  six  months*  sight,  to 

buy,  Ss.  9d. ;  to  sell,  Ss.  3d.  per  Sa.  Rupee. 

Madras,  Nov,  18,   1835. 

Oovemment  Securities. 

Remlttable  Loan,  six  per  cent.— 16  per  ct.  prem. 

Non-Remittable— Old  five  per  cent.— 1|  prem.— 3 

disc. 
Ditto  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  1825,  five  percent.— U 

prem.— 3  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  last  five  per  cenU— U  prem.— 3  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  Old  four  per   cent.— 5  per  cent.  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  New  four  per  cent.— 5  per  cent  disc. 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  6  mths,li.  lid.  to  28.  Id.  per  Md.R. 


Bombay,  Dec,  19,   1835. 

Exchanges. 

Bills  on  London,  at  6  mo.  sight,  2».  toSs.  lid.  per 

Rupee. 
On  CalcutU,  at  30d«ys*sigbt,  106.4  to  106.12  Bom. 

Rs.  perlOO  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days'  sight,  103  to  103.12  Bom. 
Rs.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  .*«ecurities. 
RemltUbleLoan,125to  125.4Bom.  Rs.perlOOSa.Rs. 
5per  cent.  Loan  of  1822-23,  according  to  the  period 
of  discharge,  106.4  to  106.12  perditto. 


Ditto  of  1885-26, 106  to  111.6  per  dHto. 
Ditto  of  1829-30, 11 1  to  11 1.8  per  ditto. 
4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1832^,  106  to  106.4  perditto. 

^ngapore,  Dec,  5,  1835. 

Exchanges. 

On  London,  4  to  6  ma  sight,  4a.  4d.  to  4s.  5d.  per 

dollar. 
On  Bengal,  gov.  bills  S06  Sa.  Rs.  per  100  doUan. 

Canton,  Dec,  8,  1835. 
Exchanges,  Ac. 
On  London,  6  mo.  sight,  4a.  lOd  per  Sp.  DoL 
E.  I.  Co^s  AgenU  for  advances  on  consignments. 

On  Bengal.  —  Private  Bills,  212  Sa.  Rs.  per  100 
Sp.  Dols.— Company's  ditto.  30  days,  210  Sa.Rs. 
On  Bombsy,  ditto  Bom.  Rs.  280  to  222  per  ditta 
Syoee  SUrcr  at  Lintin«  31  to  4  per  cent.  prem. 
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18^6.1  LONDON  PRICE  CURRENT,  April  26,  1836. 


KAVT-IKblA  AMD   CMIVA  PRODOCC. 


CoffiM,  BatATia 

Saimrang. 

Cbcribon  . 

_~  Sumatra  . 

Ceykm  ... 

Mocha 


..cwt.  2  IS  U 

2    t  0 

2  16  0 

2   0  0 

t  Id  0 

3    2  0 


CoUoo,Sutai. tb  0   0 

Madras 0   0 

Bengal  0   0 

BourtMO  not 

DnioB  &  for  Dyalnf . 

Aloes.  Epatica u;wt.  9  10 

AimiMedft,  Star ft   0 

Borax,  Reflned 3   3 

Um^Lned 3  10 

Camphire,  in  tub  12  10 

Cardamomf ,  Malabar-  -lb  0   3 

Ceylon  0   1 

CMsiaBuds   cwt.  3  10 

Uamm 3   2 

CMtorOil  lb  0    0 

China  Root cwt  17   0 

Cubeba. «   » 

Dragon^  BkXML  10   0 

Gam  Aninoniac,  drop..  6    0 

Arabic   2  10 

Assaf(oetida  110 

Benjamin,  3d  Sort. .  8  10   0 

-    •    •              A   0    0 


®  S    6   0 

—  2  11 

—  34 

—  t    < 

—  t  14 

—  60 

—  00 
-00 

—  00 


—  1ft    0    0 


Kino. 


.  Animi* 

•  Gambogiuro.. 

.  MTTTh    

.  OUban 


—  13 

—  0 

—  0 

—  4 

—  3 

—  0 

—  IB 

—  2  12 

—  2ft    0 

—  e  0 

—  4 

—  4 

—  10 

—  8 

—  1ft 

—  14 


— -  Dye. 0 

Shell  ..cwt.  ft  10 

Stkk 3  10 

Musk,  China oa.   0  lo 

Nux  Vomica cwt.   0   8 

Oil,  Caoia ob.  0    8 

Cinnamon..... 0   4 

Cocoa-nut. cwt.  1  11 


0  0 
0  0 
6  0 
0    U 

nominal 
2  10 


0  0 
3    1 

1  6 
0  0 
6  0 
0  10 
0    0 

0 
0 
0 
ft  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  o 
0 
0 


(cwt.    3    A    0    ^ 


—    2  18    0 


CiO^puta . 

Mace 

Nutmegs  . 

Opium » .  < 

Rhubarb.. 
Sal/ 


..OS. 


.cwt. 


Tunneric,  Java 

Bengal 

China 

Galls,  taiSoru ~ 

,  Blue ^..... 

Hides,  BuflUo lb 

—  Ox  and  Cow 

Indigo,  Blue  and  Violet 

-—Tpurpic and  Violet. . . . 

Pine  Violet 

Mid.  to  good  Violet-. 

Violet  andCopper .... 

Copper 

Consuming,mid.toflne 

m—  Do.  cord,  and  low  .... 

Do.verylow  

Madras,  nid.  to  good 

Do.  very  low  to  ord  -  • 

—  Oude,goodmid.&good 


0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
nos 
0   2 

3  8 
0  0 
0  9 
0  12 
0  16 

4  0 


0  • 

0  • 

0  ■ 
0 
6 

0  • 
0 

4  • 

2  • 

2  • 
e 

6  • 
0 

3  ' 
0  • 
0  • 
0  . 
0  • 
0  ■ 
«!• 
8  • 
6  - 
2 

2  • 

8  • 

4  • 
2  • 

4  11  - 

4    3  • 

3  9  . 

4  10  - 

3  0  • 

4  6  • 


7  15  0 
3  17  0 
1    ft    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    1 


MoihOT-o'Pcarl  \ 

KheUs,  China/ 

Nankeens piece     ^— 

ftftfffuff 100  0   2    9 

Rice,  Bengal  Whtte....cwt.  0  12   0 

Patna •. 0  16 

—  Java............ 0  10 

Safflower ft    I 

Sago 0    9 

Pearl 0  13 

Saltpetre 1    8 

SUk,  Company's  Bengal  M^  0  16 

Novirr. 

China  Tsatlee 1    ft 

Bengal  Privilege 0  1ft 

Tayiam 1    2 

Spioss,  Cinnamon 0  ft 

Cloves   0   0 

Mace 0   6 

Nutmegs  0   ft 

Ginger   cwt    116 

Pepper,  Bla^ . . . .  JB»  0   0 

White 0    1 

I  Sugar,  Bengal  cwt   1  16 

--1  Slam  and  China lift 

MaoriUus  (duly  paid)     3   0 

ManilUandJava    .... 

Tea,  Bohea. .lb 

I  Congou 

Soudiong 

Ca|>er".........M... 

Cainpoi 

Twankav 

Pekoe,  (Orange,  Ac). . 

HysonSkin 

Hyson 

Young  Hyioa 

Gunpowder,  Imperial 

Tin,  Banca cwt. 

TortoisesheU lb 

VermUioo  lb  0 

Wax cwt  7 

Wood,  Saunders  Red  ..ton   7 

Ebony    13    0 

Sapan 6   0 


63 
4  1ft    0 


0    1    2 

0  18    0 
0  16    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
• 

6  - 

6  — 

6  — 

0  — 

0  — 
0  — 
0    — 

f= 

0  — 

0  — 

0  — 

1  13    0  — 


0    6  6 

015  9 

0  18  • 

0  12  • 

9   •  f 

0  10  i 

0  16  0 

1  9  6 
1    8  9 


1    9 

1  1 

it 

0  1 
0  9 
0    7 

2  14 
0    0 

0  1 

1  19 

2  0 

3  9 
2    0 


=    I    = 


2  0 

ft  0 

ft  0 

0  31 

0  4  I 

7  1  ! 

6  6 

6  6 


4  17 

1    1 

3 

0 


0 

0  - 
3  — 
0  — 
0 

0  

0    —  13    0    0 


4  19  0 

1  18  6 

0    4  0 

7    7  0 


AOSraALABIAM    PRODUCI. 

Cedar  Wood. fbot  006 

OU,Plsh tun37  10  0 

Whalebone  ton  lAO  0  • 

Wool,  N.  8.  Wales,  Ws. 

Best ft  0   3  8    — 

Inferior o    1  0   — 

— »  V.  D.  Land,  9iz. 

Best 0   2  0   — 

Inferknr ^.   o   1  0   — 

SOtTH   APKICAM    PEODUCB. 


—  007 

—  40   0   0 


0    3   6 
0   3   2 


2   8 

I    9 


cwt 

Ostrich  Feathers,  und ....fb 
Gum  Arabic cwt 

lb 


0 
0 

0  6   11  Hides,  Dry 

U  5  10  ,  Salted 

0  A   6!oil,Palm xwt 

0  ft    8   I  Raisins 


110   6    —    1  18   9 


4  10  , 

4  2 
ft  3 
4    8 

4  11  I 


1    ft  0    • 

0    0  4|  ' 

0  0  31  - 

1  14  6 

7"o"o 


1  10  0 
0  0  61 
0    0ft 


Wax 

Wine,  Cape,Mad.,  best-  pipe  17  0  0 

Do.&l&3dquaUiy  ....  14  0  0 

Wood,  Teak load  9  ft  0 

Wool    lb.   0  1  6 


—  7   »    0 

—  19   0   0 

—  1ft   0   0 

—  10  10   0 

—  026 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  April  26,   1836. 


Price. 

DOCKS.  ~£7~ 

East-India (Stock)....  106 

London (Stock)....  ftSi 

StKatherine^s 88| 

Ditto  Debentures — 

Ditto    ditto  102 

West-India (Stock)....  109 

MISCELLANEOUS.  I 

Anstralian(  Agricultural) 40 

Bank  (AustnOasian) 09 

Van  Diemcv's  Land  Company 141 


Dividends. 


Books  Shut 
(lor  Dividends. 


Wolfs,  Brothers,  25,  Cltongt  AUty. 
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THE  LONDON  MARKETS,  April  26. 


SUfor.— Tbe  ftock  of  W«rt  IndJa  lugan  if  now 
10.(178  hhdi.  and  trt.,  being  5S0  lew  than  last  year. 
The  stock  of  Mauritius  is  now  89.009  tiags,  which 
is  S7«no  less  than  last  year.  The  delivery  of  West 
India  last  week  was  9,373  hhds.  and  trs.,  which  is 
371  more  than  last  year.  The  delivery  of  Mauri- 
tius was  8,768  bags,  being  145  less  than  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  hwt  year.  A  further  improve- 
ment  in  the  prices  of  Mauritius  of  6d.  to  Is.  has 
taken  place,  and  the  demand  has  been  very  brisk 
by  private  contract.  There  is  a  good  disposition 
shown  to  buy  East-India  sugars,  but  owing  to 
the  supply  at  market  behig  small,  extensive  trana- 
actions  have  been  prevented. 

Jm^o.— The  quarterly  sale  commenced  on  the 
19th  April  without  briskness,  but  as  the  sale  pro. 
oacded,  the  biddings  became  more  animated,  par- 
ticularly for  ordinary  and  middling  sorts,  of 
whidi  there  was  only  a  limited  quantity  put  up. 
The  prices  obtained  are  above  those  of  the  last 
sales,  say  9d.  to  Is.  for  ordinary  and  tow  middling 
sorto,  8d.  to  lOd.  for  middling  and  good,  and  6d. 
to  8d.  on  fine  quality.  The  proprietors  were  firm, 
and  have  bought  in  considerably.  The  sale  will 
finish  on  the  87th.  The  quantity  declared  was 
about  5,600  chests. 

Cki^.~There  has  been  very  little  dofaig  in  Bri- 
tish planUtion,  owing  to  the  large  arrivals  ftom 
the  West  Indies.  One  reason  for  the  decline  hi 
the  prices  of  Ceylon  coflte  is  ascribed  to  the  let- 


ters ttom  that  pUce,  sUting  two  vei 
with  certificate  for  coflte,  and  would  saU  the  cod 
of  January,  and  of  course  entitled  to  entry  at  the 
low  duty. 

Tea.— The  tea  market  is  heavy,  occaskiocd  by 
the  Urge  quantides  advertised  for  sale,  still  the 
holders  are  firm,  and  to  purchase  small  profits 
must  be  paid  on  the  prices  of  the  late  sales;  the 
sales  advertised  are  30,776  packages  on  the  I7thof 
May,  and  44.000  packages  to  follow  the  Compaoy^ 
sale  in  June,  making  a  toul  of  74.776  packages 
exclusive  of  the  Company's  sale.  The  large 
public  sales  of  ftee  trade  teas  commenced  on  the 
12th  April,  and  ended  on  the  19th;  the  quantity 
brought  ftn-ward  was  about  GO.OOD  packages. 
The  sale  was  well  attended  by  the  trade,  but  the 
biddings  were  very  languid.  A  great  propoctiaB 
of  the  quantity  brought  forward  has  been  bought 
in.  but  the  quantity  sold  has  found  buyers  at  an 
advance  upon  the  prices  of  the  bttt  public  salcb 
The  improvement  is  principally  fai  common  oongou 
and  bohea,  the  former  9>d.  to  3d.  higher,  tha  lat- 
ter U.  higher. 

The  East-India  Company  have  issued  tbdr  de- 
claration for  the  June  sale,  and  it  consista  of 
600,000lbs.  of  bohea;  9,600,0001bs.  of  ooogoo. 
campoi,  &c  t  700,0001bs.  of  twankay  and  hyion 
skin;  and  100,0001bs.  of  hyson— total 4,000.000ib^ 

CMton.— The  cotton  market  is  dull. 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  March  26,  to  April  %  1836. 


96 

88 

89 

30 

31 

Apr. 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


Mar. 


Bank 


j    Stock. 


3Pr.CL3Pr.Ct. 
Red.     Consols. 


Sh« 


815  815} 
815 
814 


Shut 


90}91 
90291 
91  91| 
9U9l|9l|98 


S^Pr.Ct 
Red. 


91|91 

91|91 

9l|91 

91|91} 

91191} 

91^91} 
9I|91f 
91|91I 
91f91i 
9l!91} 
91 498 


9  813f814A..,^.^,^.g^« 
11  814  8]4i9l|9Iil9lS98 
18  813  813}  9?^'*!  I  91198 
13 
14 
15 
16 


—      jyi  yii9ll9l„ 

813i  !90i9li'9li9li 
813j  |90J9I  |9li91} 
813       :90f90j  911911, 

18  818J213  |90|90|91i9li 

19  818^     190^91   |91i9l| 

80  I     818       !90j90j'9li9r 

81  811^818    90|9ll9li91 
88    8Ili811}!     9I|    9l}91 


814 
811 


90|9l 
90|91 


91|9I| 
91191} 


Pr.Cent.  Annuil 


Shut 


New8l 


anuiUes. 


99}I00,  Shut 

994100;  — 

99}100  ~ 

99I1OO  — 

9D5IOO  — 


lOOj 


100     1 

100  i 
100^  i 
lOOi   i 

100}  a 


I6  16,i 
16  164 
16  I6i 
16  I6i 

100^  1 16  16tJ 

100^  :  15tJ16^258j  991}9lJ 
^^^>*}|151||  16  858  9  9I|9I}. 
100  i!l5j§  16 1  -^  '91^911 
,99J0J115}J  16  858*  i  91i9l| 
ilCOi  i\l5  15tj'858  i9\  91  j 
ilOOj  ill5\i  16  J857i8i  91|94 
1004  ll5^  16  858  i  9l}93  I 
*00^  |15«  16  857J  8  9l|91| 
100>  |15i|  16  —  91} 
100ijl5i|154     —        91} 


India      Excfa- 
Bdods.  I   Bilb. 


6  8|>,21  r3i> 

6p   20  83|>i 

6  8p!20  88p! 

5  7p:i9  8Ip 

7p   19  21u' 

5  6d  18  90p| 

6  7pl9  8Ip 
6  8pl9  81p' 

-  j»9«»Pi 
6  8pl9  8]p 
6  8p'90  22p 
6  8p80  ^ 

—  ;20  22p 
5  8p  19  88p 


7p 
5p 
7p 


19  2lp 
18  81p 
18  80p 
5  7pl8  20p 
5p  118  80p 
7p  18  aop 
5  7pl9  8lp 
5  6p  18  21p 
5  7pl9  2Ip 

5  7pl9  81p 

6  7p  19  81p 


FBEDsaiCK  Barry,  Stock  and  Share  Broker,  ^,  li^e^iiiiJi^  Cc 


ComhiU. 
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ASIATIC   INTELLIGENCE. 


Calruttau 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

cnriL  sKATicx  AKKurrr  fokd. 

The  meeting  on  the  1st  January  was 
attended  by  SI  members;  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  in  the  cbair. 

After  passing  the  accounts  of  the  year 
and  re-electing  the  managers,  the  circular 
of  the  secretary,  communicating  the 
Court's  modiBcations  of  the  fund  to  the 
serrice,  was  read ;  and  it  appearing  that, 
of  263  answers,  258  were  assents,  in- 
duding  9  of  a  more  or  less  conditional 
nature,  and  only  5  dissents  (namely,  those 
of  Messrs.  Hughes,  Deane,  Lusbington, 
W.  Toung,  aiHl  Houston,),  it  was  re. 
solredy  **  Tliat  the  propositions  submitted 
to  the  service  in  the.  despatch  of  the  Hon. 
Court,  dated  May  1835,  having  been 
accepted  by  the  service,  their  acceptance 
be  recorded  accordingly.'* 

Mr.  Melville  then  moved  the  following : 

*'  lliat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  preparing  the  rules,  to  give 
effect  to  the  propositions  of  the  Hon. 
Court,  to  look  to  the  permanence  of  the 
institution,  and  to  guard  the  funds  from 
any  appropriations  likely  to  interfere  there- 
with.'» 

Mr.  Prinsep  explained,  that  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Court  could  not  be  literally 
carried  into  effect,  because,  if  the  words 
of  their  despatch  were  taken  literally,  the 
third  of  the  unippropriated  pensions,  in- 
stead of  being  reserved,  as  clearly  intended 
by  the  Court,  would  have  to  be  thrown 
iMck  into  the  fund,  and  counted  in  the 
division  for  appropriation  over  again  from 
year  to  year,  till  reduced  to  a  single  one ; 
and  further,  it  was  the  Court's  object,  in 
their  scheme  of  modiBcation,  to  apply  the 
surplus  funds  only ;  but  how  was  the  sur- 
plus  to  be  ascertained  ?  not  by  the  original 
calculations,  for  these  contemplated  a 
yearly  receipt  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  from 
fines,  dfter  the  fund  should  have  run  on 
for  25  years,  and  a  capital  of  26  lakhs : 
but  now  this  resource  of  the  fines  was 
entirely  taken  away  by  the  new  limitation 
(^  the  contributions,  and  it  would  happen 
consequently  that,  when  Sir  C.  Metcalfe 
and  Mr.  Ross  should  retire,  and  also  in 
some  other  cases,  the  fund  would  have  to 
pay  back  large  sums  to  those  members  for 
the  excess  of  their  contributions.  Besides, 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  how  many 
applicants  for  pension  would  step  forward 
during  the  three  years  of  experiment 
allowed  by  the  CourL  There  were  now 
51    unappropriated    annuities,     and     14 

^laai.  Jimni.N.S.VoL.20.No.78. 


applications  were  already  before  the 
managers.  The  calculations  for  the  su- 
bility  of  the  fund  were  also  affected  by 
the  donations  and  modified  pensions  to 
persons  retiring  on  sick  certificate.  For 
these  reasons,  he  considered  it  necessary 
that  a  committee  should  examine  the  whole 
subject.  They  ought  to  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  establishing  at  once  the  per- 
manent stability  of  the  fund.  Thb  they 
had  now  abundant  means  of  doing,  and  he 
would  therefore  suggest  that,  of  the  60 
lakhs  now  at  credit  of  the  fund,  they 
should  set  apart  35  lakhs  to  provide  for  the 
loss  of  the  one  lakb  per  annum  of  fines,  as 
well  as  to  make  up  a  sufficient  capital  in 
reserve  as  originally  contemplated.  They 
would  still  have  25  lakhs  available  for  the 
annuities  in  excess  of  the  regular  annual 
number. 

After  some  discussion  pro  and  corif  re. 
specting  the  stability  of  the  fund, 

Mr.  Colvin  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
take  means  to  secure  the  permanency  of 
the  fund,  having  the  Court's  guarantee  to 
their  original  bargain  for  the  nine  pen. 
sions  of  i?1000 ;  he  accordingly  proposed 
the  following  amendment : 

**  That  the  proposition  already  carried 
is  a  sufficient  instruction  to  the  committee 
of  managers ;"  which  was  carried  by  19  to 
12. 

Tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Elliot  theiv  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  of 
th^^ianagers  to  the  Court,  which  had  led 
to  these  modifications  in  the  fund,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Court  had  omitted  to 
notice  the  suggestion  it  contained,  that 
members  of  the  service,  retiring  interme- 
diately  after  the  date  of  the  letter,  should 
have  all  the  benefit  of  any  modifications 
that  should  be  allowed  by  the  Court.  He 
thought  it  only  just  that  the  managers,  in 
answering  the  Court's  letter,  should  re- 
urge  this  point,  for  two  or  three  gentle- 
men  had  retired  on  the  faith  of  being  so 
admitted,  who  would  probably  otherwise 
have  awaited  the  issue.  He  therefore 
moved  the  following  proposition,  which 
was  carried  unanimously : 

**  That  the  case  of  the  servants  who  have 
retired  subsequent  to  the  transmission  of 
the  memorial  of  the  service,  in  which  their 
claim  to  benefit  by  any  prospective  modifi. 
cation  was  submitted  to  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  not  having  been 
noticed  in  the  despatch  now  before  the 
meeting,  it  be  again  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Hon.  Court,  those 
servants  having  retired  in  the  confident 
belief  that  the  service  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  their  claim  to  participate 
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in  the  benefits  now  about  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  immediately  about  to  retire.  *' 

Mr.  Mangles  observed  upon  the  bard- 
ship  of  the  second  clause  in  the  Court's 
letter,  requiring  that  persons  retiring  on 
medical  certificate  should  be  re-examined 
by  the  Court's  physician  in  England: 
which  rule  might  cause  men  to  be  sent 
back  to  India,  whose  constitutions  might 
not  be  able  to  stand  the  climate,  in  spite 
of  apparent  restoration  to  health  while  in 
Europe;  and  upon  bis  motion  it  was 
unanimously  resolved : 

'*  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
managers,  to  solicit  the  Hon.  Court  to  re- 
consider the  clause  in  the  rules  relating  to 
confirmation  of  certificate  of  the  Court's 
examining  physician,  after  a  residence  in 
England,  on  the  part  of  the  absentee,  of  at 
least  twelve  months,  with  reference  to  the 
hardship  which  such  rule  may  probably  be 
the  means  of  inflicting.** 

Mr.  John  Trotter  requested  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  a  scheme 
be  wished  to  bring  forward,  with  a  view  to 
increase  promotion  in  the  service.  It  con- 
templated  the  establishment  of  a  sup. 
plementary  fund,  independent  of  the  other 
and  of  the  Company,  to  be  supported  by 
subscriptions  of  the  service,  which  fund  to 
be  devoted  to  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  from  the  present  annuity  fund. 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  two  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  dissentient  list,  was 
read  at  the  meeting,  and  excited  a  good 
deal  of  amusement : 

'*  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Meet- 
iog,  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1836. 

**  Sir, — Having  uken  into  the  fullest 
consideration  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors*  letter  of  the 
27lh  May  1835,  I  am  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  withhold  my  assent  from  the 
proposals  referred  to,  under  the  impression 
that  a  more  advantageous  mode  is  offered 
to  us  of  applying  the  large  unappropriated 
balance.  In  a  case  recently  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  considerable  fine 
was  imposed  on  Mr.  Halkett,  the  acting 
magistrate  of  Nuddeab,  in  order,  it  may  be 
presumed,  to  mark  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  judges  at  that  gentleman's  conscien- 
tious diiicbarse  of  his  duty.  With  refe. 
rencp  case,  particularly,   I 

sur  ppropriated  balance 

tr  ^nd  for  the  payment 
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i twill  thus  be  con- 
s  of  the  service  who 
iral,  but  mistaken, 
to  the  orders  of  the 
^h  alone  they  derive 
yt  likely  to    be  the 


means  of  subjecting  them  to   pecuDiarj 
loss. 

*'  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  H.  W.  Dkakb, 
'*  I  concur :         H.  Lusbimotok. 
'*  Bijnour,  l9th  Nov.  1835." 
The  Courier,  noticing  this  letter  in  ita 
reportof  these  proceedings,  states:  *<  weare 
informed  it  is  the  intention  of  Goremment 
to    reimburse  Mr.  Halkett    for    all    the 
charges  be  has  incurred  in  defending  the 
action  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Calder.'* 

NXW  HINDU    SECT. 

Allusion  is  made  by  one  of  the  corrcs. 
pondents  of  the  Christian  InieUigenctr  for 
December,  to  a  new  sect,  founded  by  the 
late  Baboo  Joynarayun  Ghosaul,  formerly 
of  Kidderpore,  latterly  of  Benares,  where 
he  endowed  a  college.  Their  numbers  are 
said  to  amount  to  about  a  hundred  thou, 
sand.  They  are  called  Aurta  Bh(^,  or 
worshippers  of  the  creator,  and  deny  that 
Brahmins  are  gods,  reject  all  idols,  perform 
no  shraddha  or  any  ceremony  connected 
with  idol  worship.  Their  creed  is,  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  to  think  of 
him  constitutes  worship ;  that  this  was  the 
way  tlie  Vedants  had  pointed  out.  Tbey 
are  blamed  by  their  neighbours  for  being 
slothful  and  neglecting  their  families; 
they  never  cut  their  hair,  shave  their  beards, 
nor  pare  their  nails :  and  they  are  abhorred 
and  persecuted  by  the  orthodox  Hindus.— 
Beng,  Herald^  Jan.  3. 

Since  our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
tills  subject,  we  have  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  obUining  farther  informadon  re- 
specting the  Kurta  Bhoja  sect,  and  reviving 
our  recollections  of  what  we  had  previously 
heard.  We  are  satisfied  that  a  mistake 
has  been  committed  in  attributing  the  in- 
stitution of  this  sect  to  Joynarayun  Gbosal, 
although  it  is  very  probable  th«t  he  may 
have  attached  himself  to  it,  and  contributed 
to  ita  extension.  We  have  at  Serampore 
native  Christians,  of  long  established  cha- 
racter,  who  were  connected  with  the  Kurta 
Bhojas  before  they  embraced  Christianity, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago;  and  there  are 
others,  younger  men,  whose  parents  be- 
longed to  the  sect.  Some  of  our  pundits, 
being  natives  of  the  district  where  the  sect 
first  originated,  have  likewise  given  us  in- 
formation respecting  it,  which  coinddes 
with  that  derived  from  our  Christian 
friends. 

The  real  founder  of  the  sect  was  Ram- 
churun  Ghose,  a  Sudgopa,  (the  caste  of 
Cowherds,  of  whose  services  bramhuns  avail 
themselves),  of  Ghospara,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  near  Hooghly.  He  appears 
to  have  instituted  his  sect  aboutfbrty  or  fifty 
years  ago;  and  his  son  to  this  day  enjoys 
the  distinction  which  at  first  belonged  to 
his  father  as  head  of  the  Kurta  Bhojas. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  although 
idleness   and  licentiousness   may  be  the 
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chief  cbaractariitics  of  this  party,  at  first,  at 
least,  there  was  something  better  amongst 
ifaem — a  dissatisfaction  with  the  grossness 
of  image  worship,  an  impatience  of  bram- 
hunical  pretention  to  deity,  and  perhaps 
some  approach  to  a  recognition  of  the  one 
HTing  and  true  God,  and  the  spirituality 
of  his  worship.  It  is  a  certain  fiict,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  first 
received  the  Gospel  in  Je&sore,  were  in  a 
measure  prepared  to  do  so  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  religionists  of  Ghospara. 
Nerertheless,  eren  then,  the  excesses  which 
the  Kurta  Bhcjas  indulged  in  appear  to 
have  been  so  abominable  as  to  shock  such 
as  were  with  any  sincerity  desirous  of  find- 
ing the  truth.  A  chief  pretence  of  the 
sect  has  been  to  substitute  an  actual  vision 
of  the  gods  of  every  individual  for  materia] 
images :  for  each  one  is  allowed  to  retain 
the  deity  be  has  been  accustomed  most  to 
honour.  We  have  received  different  ac- 
counts of  the  means  by  which  this  pretence 
wts  esuUished.  All  agree  that  a  secret 
and  darkened  apartment  is  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  Some  imagine  that  the  worship. 
pers  have  the  forms  of  their  gods  brought 
before  them  in  such  situations  by  some  in- 
explicable sort  of  black  art,  resembling,  as 
we  were  gravely  told,  the  experiments  of 
chemistry.  Others  give  a  much  simpler 
explanation  by  saying,  that  the  worsliippert 
are  made  first  to  look  steadfastly  upon  a 
strong  light,  and  then  turn  their  faces  to  a 
dark  recess,  where,  out  of  the  dazzling 
confusion  left  upon  their  eyes,  their  imagi- 
nations may  conjure  up  something  they 
can  call  the  appearance  of  their  god.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect  to  reject 
the  use  of  all  medicine,  instead  of  which 
they  have  recourse  in  sickness  of  every 
sort  to  some  charms  of  their  own.  The 
story  goes,  that  the  founder  of  the  sect 
made  friendship  with  a  muhapooroosh, 
who  gave  him  a  hdsee  of  water,  of  which 
whoever  partook  would  be  cured  of  what- 
ever disease  he  might  be  affected  with. 
The  water,  however,  is  now  spent ;  and  we 
have  not  heard  what  substitute  has  been 
obtained  for  it. 

In  Jessore,  in  particular,  the  sect  is  very 
widely  difiVised.  Many  of  its  adherents 
conceal  their  connection  with  it ;  but  even 
those  who  make  no  secret  of  it  do  not  lose 
caste,  because  no  openly  manifest  distinc- 
tion or  observance  is  required  of  them 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  caste ; 
and  their  promiscuous  feasting  of  all 
castes,  Hindoos,  Moosulmans,  and  even 
Portuguese,  is  always  so  secret  as  to  be 
unseen  by  those  who  are  in  casle:  and 
what  is  unseen  is  in  respect  of  caste  hamu 
less.  The  sect  have  not  yet  produced  any 
written  account  of  their  doctrines.  Indeed 
they  hold  pens,  ink  and  paper  in  contempt: 
they  are  too  material  for  them.  Their 
doctrine  is  therefore  wholly  traditional, 
and  is  oronasated  by  initiated  disciples,  in 


correspondence  with  the  chief  at  Ghospara. 
— Friend  of  India,  Jan.  14. 

UKIOM  BANK. 

An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Union  Bank  took  place 
yesterday.  The  accounts  exhibitiMl  a  most 
favorable  out>tum  of  the  last  half  year's 
transactions — the  profit  realized  being  13|> 
per  cent,  of  which  10  per  cent.,  or  125 
Sa.  Rs.  per  share,  were  ordered  to  be  paid 
to  proprietors  as  dividend,  and  about  2f 
per  cent.,  or  Sa.  Rs.  314  per  share,  being 
retained  and  added  to  the  value  of  shares, 
making  them  Company's  rupees  2,700 
instead  of  Sa.  Rs.  2,500  as  formerly. — 
Httrkartij  Jan.  15* 

THS  KHASIAS  or  CHKRKAPOONJXX. 

Mr.  Lish,  the  missionary  from  Seram- 
pore  stationed  at  Cherrapoonjee,  having 
come  to  Calcutta  a  short  time  ago,  brought 
with  him  a  company  of  Khasia  youths, 
who,  from  the  reports  of  their  companions 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  a  previous 
occasion,  were  eager  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  capiul.  Amongst  them  were  two 
young  princes,  the  nephews  of  the  present 
Raja  of  Cherrapoonjee,  who  have  both 
been  Mr.  Lisb^s  pupils  ever  since  he  went 
to  reside  at  his  station.  One  of  them  has 
been  particularly  studious,  and  has  added 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  English, 
and  faqlity  of  conversation  in  it,  to  the  use 
of  his  native  tongue  in  Bengalee  characters; 
for  it  has  no  character  for  itself,  and  it  had 
no  readers  until  Mr.  Lish  commenced  his 
schools.  Several  others  have  made  attain- 
ments  but  little  inferior  to  those  of  this 
young  man.— Friemf  (f  India,  Jan,  14. 

XSTATX  OP   ALKX ANDES    AKD  CO. 

Abstract  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments, for  October  and  November, 
1835,   filed  by  the  Assignee. 

Cash  Balance,  anth  September 4,190 

Sale  of  Indigo  Factory .1,000 

RanDscffunge  Colliery  30,263 

Rents  of  Landed,  Property 736 

From  the  Union  Bank 65,609 

Lesspakl 65,000 

as9 

Renilttancss  ttam  Dr.  Constituents  •  • .  •        05,495 

Interest  on  Goverament  Papar 60 

Loan  to  Indigo  Advances   •' 31,000 

Sa.  Rs.  1,65,803 

DidmrtemenU. 
Advances  for  manufacture  of  indigo-  •  •       «  «  «»• 

Ranneegunge  Colliery  

PserguDge  Saltpetre  Concon .... 

Law  Charges 

Office  Estahlishment 

Incidental  Charges 

Asscvments,  Ground  Rent,    Di 

Wages,  dec,  for  Landed  Prope 
Refund  to  Creditors  of  Sums  i 

since  Allure 

Ca^inhand .^. 
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Memorandum, 


Cathlnhand «,133 

Ditto  Union  Bank 12,011 

Government  Securities 2,500 

Unrealised  Acceptances   . .  • .  1,44.243 


Deduct  Loans  payable  ■ 


1,60.887 
41.0UU 


Sa.R8.    1.19.887 


The  estate  of  Alexander  and  Co.  will 
pay  its  creditors,  ia  March  next,  a  divi- 
dend of  three  per  cent,  on  all  proved 
claims.  Three  years  ago,  oaths  were  taken 
that  the  estate  had  assets  to  the  value  of 
eight  annas  in  every  rupee  of  claims.  Tlie 
first  dividend  will  be  a  payment  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  one-eighth 
of  the  mere  interest  formerly  allowed ;  and 
a  proportion  that,  even  if  there  were  the 
amount  of  assets  sworn,  would  take  fifty 
years  to  liquidate  the  reduced  claims! 
The  chief  source  of  this  dividend  is  said 
to  be  the  profits  of  the  factories  belonging 
to  the  estate ;  so  that  even  tlie  paltry  sum, 
now  to  be  disbursed,  has  been  created  since 
the  property  was  declared  on  oath  to  be 
then  sufficient  to  pay  off  half  the  claims. 
We  would  ask  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  who,  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  chief  seat  on  the 
bench,  was  said  to  possess  a  tolerable  share 
of  radical  sense,  and  who  may  still  see 
the  matter  in  its  popular  light,  whether  he 
was  not  deceived  by  a  fraud  when  this 
matter  was  brought  before  him  in  its  early 
stages  in  the  Insolvent  Court?  If  there 
was  not  a  legal,  no  one  can  doubt,  that 
there  was  a  moral,  fraud.  And,  further, 
whether  he  would  have  considered  the  case 
cognizable  in  that  court,  if  no  other  oath 
had  been  made  than  such  as  represented 
the  circumstances  of  the  broken  firm  to  be 
as  they  have  now  proved? — Central  Free 
Press,  Jan,  2, 


Balance  of  last  Statement  furnished  Ist 

November :  Sa.  Rs.  6l.72t 

Outstanding  Debts  recovered 3,7l.9S3 

Sale  of  sundry  Goods 18,9«a 

Sale  of  Company's  paper 31>123 

Amount  Received  on  Account  Sale  of 

indigo  fisctories fiM*7 

Amount  received  oo  Account  Sale  of 

houses.  Ac.  1»0S7 

Amount  received  on  Account  of  an  out* 
standhig  debt,  but  in  which  other  par- 
ties are  mterested    1,347 

Indigo  Advances  refimded    11,013 

Interest  received 2,981 


ESTATE   OP   FERGU8S0M   AND   CO. 

Statement    of   Transactions  of    the 
signees,  for  November,  1835. 

Payment*, 

Indigo  Advances   Sa.  Ra. 

Advances  on  account  of  other  Goods  •  • 

Sundry  Advances    

Divldendpaid  

Amount  paid  in  Anticipation  of  Divi- 
dend   

Amount  of  Acceptances  received  for 
Property  sold,  credit  for  whldi  is 
given  per  contra,  although  not  yet 
ftealisS^^ 7: 

Amount  paid,  being  refund  of  so  mudi 
received  (m  Account  parties  not  In- 
debted to  Estate  

Amount  Bills  of  Exchange  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  Debts  aud  remitted  to  Lon- 
don for  recovery  

Premium  paid  cm  Life  Insurances    .... 

Company's  Paper  purchased 

Sundry  Charges  connected  with  Estate 

PosUge  paid 


As. 


49.M0 
34.963 
3,ue3 
35,869 


75 


3,07.416 


499 


34.744 

3,fi20 

21,442 

729 

95 


4  92  394 
Balance  iu  hands  of  Avignees    ••      '<)B|473 


Sa.Rs.  5.54,867 


In  posMssion  of  Assignees,  Company's 
Promissory  Notes,  beinnging  lo  Estate, 
amountingto   Sa.  Rs.     1.77*<ni 


ESTATE    OP    MACKINTOSH   AMD   CO. 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Disburseinenla 
for  October  and  November  1835^  filed 
by  the  Assignees. 


Cash  Balance, 30th  September  ........    . 

Sale  of  Landed  Propmy  11,000 

Rents  of  Landed  Property 1,991 

Steamer  Forget    13^809 

Refund  of  Payments  in  antidpatlon  of 

Dividend    » 

Sale  of  Office  Furniture 6B 

Remittances fhxn Dr. Constituents  ....  45,296 


Sa.Rs.  2,80,564 


DUbureemetOe. 
Advances  for  manufacture (tf  Indigo-  •  •  • 

Stmmex  Forht* 

LLfe  Insurance  Premiums  

Repairs,  Assessments,  Durwan^  Wages, 

&c  of  Landed  Property  

Law  Charges 

Office  Esublishment  m 

Incidental  Charges     

Refund  to  Creditors  of  Sums  realised 

since  the  failure    

Payment  in  antlcipatioa  of  Dividend  . . 
Cost  of  a  4  per  cent.  Government  note 

for  Rs.  fiOl)    

Balance  ot  T.  Graham's  London  account 

Loans  at  interest 

Dividends  paid 


28,90a 
7.951 
4,17» 

4,826 
5.279 
2^73 

97 

279 


486 


41.000 
10,136 


1.05,987 
Cash  in  hand  and  in  Union  Bank 1,74377 

Sa.Ra.    2.80361 


Sa.Rs.    5.54.867 


Memorandum. 

Government  Securities   __, 

Unrealised  Acceptances 3,00^645 

Loans  at  Interest    41.000 

Cash  Balance  and  fai  Union  Bank 1,74377 

Sa,Ra.  539.722 


ABOLITION  OF   OATHS. 

The  Indian  Law  G>mmiasionen  have 
proposed  the  following  question,  relative 
to  judicial  evidence,  (or  the  consideration 
of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and 
Nizamut  Adaulut: 

**  If  oaths  and  declarations,  containing 
appeals  and  imprecations  of  a  religioiis 
kind,  were  altogether  abolished  in  criminal 
proceedings — ail  the  legal  penalties  of  false 
testimony  being  retained— would  the  effect 
on  the  administration  of  justice  be  on  the 
whole  salutary  or  pernicioua?*' 

The    commissioners   request   thai   the 
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qucttioo  may  be  circulated  to  the  com- 
nuMiooera  of  circuit,  the  civil  and  sesftioo- 
judges,  aud  the  magistrates  and  joint  ma- 
gistrates, for  tbeir  opinions,  and  any  facts 
which  their  experience  may  enable  them  to 
furnish  in  expUnation  of  them  ;  and  like- 
wise to  such  of  the  Principal  Sudder 
Ameens,  Sudder  Ameens,  and  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  law  officers,  as  the  courts 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adaulut 
think  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

THX   AGXA  COLLEOB. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Agra  College,  on  the  last  half- 
yearly  examination.  The  difficulties 
hitherto  complained  of  in  the  propagation 
of  education,  and  especially  of  English 
education,  in  this  country,  are  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  opposition  of 
prijudices,  or  at  least  from  indifference  to 
the  benefits  proposed  for  them  on  the  part 
of  those  to  be  instructed — the  natives  tli«m- 
aelves.  The  present  report,  however, 
affords  gratifying  evidence  of  such  ob- 
stacles having  in  a  great  measure  vanished, 
at  least  in  this  quarter,  and  would  seem  to 
show,  that  any  deficiency  or  weakness  in 
the  practical  effect  of  this  institution  is 
more  attributable  to  the  want  of  materiel 
of  instruction,  books  and  teachers,  tlian  to 
any  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives. Whether  tljis  greater  readiness  to 
acquire  our  language  and  science  has  its 
source  in  the  loaves  and  fishes  scented  afar 
off, — that  is,  in  the  expected  favour  thereby 
of  the  European  functionaries,  and  the 
attainment  of  office  through  the  language, 
whose  adoption  is  said  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion,— it  matters  not;  the  desired  result 
will  be  not  less  certain.  At  all  events,  it 
will  be  conceded  that  they  should  at  least 
have  that  best  encouragement  to  acquire- 
ment, the  ready  and  effective  means.  The 
Agra  Local  Committee  of  Education,  we 
believe,  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  have 
minuted  strongly  to  thai  effect.-»^gra 
Ukkbar,  Dec,  19. 

TRADE   or   CABUL. 

In  an  official  notification  is  published 
the  following  extract  of  a  leUer  ftY)m  Mr. 
Masson  ^the  writer  of  the  paper  inserted 
In  p.  24),  addressed  to  Captain  Wade, 
from  Cabul,  May  31 : 

'*  On  arrival  at  Cabul,  I  made  enquiries 
as  to  the  chance  of  disposing  of  indigo, 
and  exhibited  the  samples  sent,  llie 
quality  was  admitted  by  all,  but  it  was 
asserted  that  the  indigo  was  of  a  kind  not 
in  use  here  or  at  Bokhara.  There  were 
many  consumers  who  would  have  taken 
a  small  quantity,  say  1  or  2  maunds,  and 
have  experimented  upon  it;  but  that  it 
could  be  advantageously  sold  in  Cabul  is 
not  evident.     The  indigo  of  the  vale  of  the 

TnfliiH  in  nnw  w»llin0  nt   T2«    fiO  normniinH 


and  the  brokers  tay  is  likely  to  fall  to 
Rs.  60  Kihum,  it  being  known  that  the 
Lohanis  have  purchased  their  indigo  this 
seaaon  at  the  low  rate  of  Rs.  28  per 
maund.  The  kisht  or  brick-like  form  of 
the  musters  is  objected  to;  the  dump  form 
being  preferred.  The  indigo  received 
from  the  vale  of  the  Indus  is  packed  first 
in  a  cotton  bag,  then  cased  with  untanned 
skin,  and  covered  with  j\kM  or  nummad. 
Three  maunds  are  put  into  each  package, 
and  two  of  them  are  a  load  for  a  camel. 
Occasionally,  the  packages  are  of  four 
maunds  each.  The  hire  of  a  camel  from 
Multdn  to  Cabul  is  16  Rs.,  and  duty  is 
collected  at  tlie  two  Derahs,  at  Ghazni  and 
Cabul.  Two  kafilas  from  TurkisUn  re- 
main at  Khalam,  fearful  to  advance  to 
Cabul ;  and  a  third  is  at  Koshan,  in  the 
same  predicament.  From  the  latter,  a 
quantity  of  gold  thread  and  tillahs  of 
Bokhara  have  been  sent  to  Cabul.  Gold 
is  very  cheap ;  the  tillah  current  for  8  Rs., 
and  tlie  ducat  for  5\  Rs.;  the  former 
Rupees  Kahum.  Chmtxes,  black  pf pper, 
and  drugs  from  Bombay  have  been  re- 
ceived at  Cabul  wa  Kandahar.  The 
chintxes  sold  at  low  prices,  and  are  re. 
tailed  at  \  K.  the  yard.  Black  pepper  was 
at  first  sold  for  44  Rs.  pukbuh  per  maund, 
ready  money;  afterwards  fell  to  Rs.  40; 
then  advanceid  to  44,  48,  and  50  Rs., 
successively,  and  is  in  demand.  Shir, 
khirst,  or  manna,  sold  for  Rs.  50  pukhuh, 
per  maund  Tabrezi— ready  money.  Some 
camphor  also  arrived,  but  has  not  yet  been 
sold." 


THE   SANSCaiT   COLLEGE. 

The'  native  managers  of  the  Govern- 
ment Sanscrit  College  have  succeeded  in 
proscribing  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  sciences  there  (which  were 
introduced  a  few  years  ago),  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  shastras ; 
that  it  deteriorates  the  value  of  oriental 
acquisitions,  renders  the  students  unfit  for 
sacerdoul  duties,  and  plants  mistrust  in 
their  minds.  The  Friend  of  Jndia^  with 
great  warmth,  censures  this  proceeding; 
ol>serving  that  *<  the  expulsion  of  English 
during  the  administration  of  Ramkomul 
Sen  shows  the  inveteracy  of  the  prejudice 
against  it.  If  any  man  was  likely  to  have 
used  the  utmost  exerUon  to  restrain  the 
bigots  of  the  college  from  this  act  of 
suicide,  it  was  Baboo  Ramkomul  Sen. 
That  native  gentleman  derives  his  weight 
in  society  from  European  associations. 
He  is  himself  one  of  the  best  English 
scholars  in  the  country,  and  his  reputation 
is  founded  on  the  English  and  Bengalee 
Dictioiury  with  which  he  has  favoured  the 
public  as  the  result  of  ten  years  of  assi- 
duity. With  all  hb  predilections  in  favour 
of  this  language,  with  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  sciences  which  ennoble  the  Euro- 
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raise  hif  own  countrymen,  be  bas  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  current  of  Hindoo 
prejudice,  and  to  become  the  instrument 
of  expelling  the  language  of  the  rulers  of 
India  from  an  institution  which  is  sup- 
ported by  their  bounty.  The  step  which 
has  now  been  taken  by  the  directors  of  the 
college  will  not,  however,  be  found  un- 
serviceable, after  all,  to  the  progress  of 
truth,  because  it  serves  fully  to  develope 
the  genuine  character  of  Hindooism.  We 
have  now  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that 
it  is  incapable  of  advance  or  elevation. 
It  stands  aloof  from  all  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  and  refuses  all  association  with 
them.  It  will  not  accommodate  itself  to 
the  progress  of  society.  To  the  scientific 
errors  which  have  been  embodied  in  its 
sacred  books,  it  clings  with  the  most  tena- 
cious  grasp.  It  will  not  permit  its  literati 
to  adorn  their  minds  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  nations,  or  to  form  part  of  the  great 
communion  of  intellect  throughout  the 
world,  of  which  the  first  principle  is 
progression.  They  are  ne?er  to  go  beyond 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  They  are 
to  admit  no  ideas  into  their  minds  which 
would  place  them  ahead  of  their  creed. 
I1iey  are  always  to  continue  in  the  belief 
that  the  world  is  flat,  and  that^the  sun  re- 
volves round  it.*  They  are  never  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  seas  of  clarified 
butter  and  curds.  They  are  for  ever  to 
continue  to  draw  their  history  from  their 
poets,  and  their  chronology  from  their 
astronomers.  Such  are  the  facts  which 
have  been  laid  open,  by  the  discussions  to 
which  the  exclusion  of  English  from  the 
Sungskrit  College  has  given  rise.  The 
Sungskrit  College  is  now  employed, 
therefore,  exclusively  in  teaching  Hindoo 
learning,  on  Hindoo  principles,  for  Htn- 
doo  objects ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
its  ever  being  incorporated  with  any  plan 
of  national  improvement.  It  is  a  nursery 
for  the  Hindoo  priesthood.  The  question 
touching  the  support  it  shall  continue  to 
receive  from  funds  which  ought  to  be 
sacred  to  higher  objects,  is  now  reduced 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  We 
doubt  not  the  subject  will  receive  the 
attention  which  it  merits,  from  the  public 
authorities  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  And  we  would  venture  to 
express  our  humble  opinion,  that  tlie  prin. 
ciple  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
should  be  strictly  kept  in  view  in  all 
future  arrangements ;  and  that  the  rule  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  which  cuts  off 
all  future  exhibiUons,  be  rigidly  main- 
tained. The  present  incumbents,  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  have  a  claim  upon 
government,  wiUi  which  it  would  be  unjust 
to  interfere.     Let  the  college  last  their 

•  The  writer  of  thJs  appears  to  afibct  ignorance 
of  the  Csct,  that  the  Hindoo  astronomical  writen 
have  as  Just  notioiH  of  ttie  motioni  of  ihc  heavenly 
bodies  as  our  owif— En.  A.  J. 


time.  The  students  will  gradually  drop 
off,  through  the  withdrafral  of  aupport 
from  all  new  applicants;  and  the  pro- 
feasors  will  in  time  be  left  without  duties. 
To  give  it  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  by  reviving 
the  stipends  of  the  students,  after  its  une- 
quivocal declaration  of  bo^dlity  to  cveiy 
species  of  scientific  and  literary  improve- 
ment, would  be,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  Court,  *  an  act  of  folly.'  '* 

Those  who  uke  a  more  tempentte  view 
of  the  subject  than  this  writ^,  will  per- 
ceive, in  this  step  of  the  directors  of  the 
Sanscrit  College,  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
retaliation  against  the  late  unjust  and  un- 
wise proscription  of  oriental  literature  by 
the  Indian  government. 

KAJAH    KAJHAEaiV    ROT. 

The  Governor- General  gave  a  private 
audience  to-day  to  Rajah  Rajnarain  Roy, 
at  which  the  Rajah  was  presented  with  a 
large  gold  medal  of  honour,  bearing  the 
following  inscription: — On  the  obverse, 
the  Company's  arms,  richly  chased,  with 
the  motto  upon  a  dark  ground  in  a  circle — 
^*  Ausjncio  R^gis  et  Senatus  Anglitt**—' 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  words  <*  Presented 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe, 
Bart.,  Governor- General  of  all  India,  to 
Rajah  Rajnarain  Roy  Behador,  A.D. 
1885."  llie  medal  is  fitted  with  a  clasp 
to  be  worn  upon  the  breast,  like  a  star; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  young  rajah  will 
value  tliis  appendage  to  his  dress  as  a  more 
honourable  distinction  than  the  jewek 
with  which  a  wealthy  inheritance  bas 
hitherto  adorned  his  person. — Cal,  Cbur., 
Dec.  29. 


NATIVE   EnUCATlOK. 

Upon  the  list  of  donations  to  the  fund 
for  the  education  of  natives,  under  ilie 
dirt'ction  of  the  Committee  of  Public  In. 
struction,  are  the  following : 

Rajah  Buddyanath  Roy   Rs.  50,000 

,,     Nursing  Chunder  Roy 90.000 

p,     Cally  Suoker  Roy SO.OOO 

„     Benwari  Lai  Roy 30,000 

,.     Gooroo  Presaud  Roy   10.000 

„     Hurry  Nath  Roy  SO.00O 

„     Saib  Chunder  Roy  20.000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  1,70,000  Rs.,  or 
nearly  j£200,000,  contributed  by  aeven 
individuals.  Every  contributor  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  Rs.  is  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  admitting  one  pupil  to  the 
Hindoo  College.  The  Gyananeshan  (na- 
tive paper),  noticing  these  munificent 
donations,  and  another  of  10,000  Rff.  by 
Rajah  Bijoy  Govind  Sing,  of  Pumea, 
asks— *<  What  are  the  Debs,  the  Mullicks, 
the  Seals,  and  other  wealthy  natives, 
doing  ?  Surely  they  cannot  exerciae  tbdr 
charity  in  a  nobler  object  than  that  of 
being  the  means  of  bestowing  upon  tbeir 
countrymen  that  moat  inestimable  gift — 
the  gift  of  moral  and  in^-^'lectual  edu- 
cation." 
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OANGKS  INSUJIAKCE  OFriCX. 

There  was  a  meetiDg  of  the  xnembere  of 
the  Ganges  Insurance  Company  yesterday, 
called  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  means  to  meet  the  recent  call  on 
the  society,  on  the  policies  effected  on  the 
Lady  Munro.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  resolved  to  call  on  the  shareholders, 
who,  on  a  recent  occasion,  advsnced 
Sa.  Rs.  1,000,  to  make  an  additional  ad- 
vance  of  Sa.  Rs.  500,  and  those  who  on 
the  same  occasion  advanced  Sa.  Rs.  500» 
are  now  to  be  called  on  for  Sa.  Rs.  1,000^ 
and  those  who  did  not  pay  at  all  are  to 
advance  Sa.  Rs.  1,500.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Mr.  J.  Low  and  Mr.  J.  Allan  be  re- 
quested to  take  the  management  of  the 
society's  affairs,  with  a  view  to  the  final 
winding  up  of  tlie  Insurance  Office.-^ 
Englishman^  Dec,  21. 


Much  discord  is  now  prevalent  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Delhi.  The  eldest 
ton  of  his  Majesty  is  nominated  as  the 
beir-apparent.  Mirza  Saleem,  the  younger 
son,  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  has,  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  raised 
much  dissension,  and  his  improper  exer- 
tions have  been  supported  by  many  of  the 
court  adherents.  Baboo  Kada  Presaud, 
son  of  the  late  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  has 
advised  Mirza  Saleem  to  provide  him  with 
documents  under  the  seal  of  the  relations 
of  the  king,  and  he  will  proceed  to  Cal- 
cutta to  make  intercession  for  him.  Shuja 
ool  Moolk,  who  arrived  from  Mecca  on 
the  17th  ult.,  has  been  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Walleeauhud.  The  king 
presented  him  with  many  valuable  presents, 
and  so  enraged  was  Mirza  Saleem,  at  his 
brother's  fortunate  disposal  of  his  daughter, 
that  be  absented  himself  for  three  days,  at 
tbe  expiration  of  which  his  Majesty  sent 
for  him,  and  commanded  him  to  offer  the 
customary  presents  to  his  nephew.  To 
this  proposal  the  son  thought  fit  to  con- 
cede,  and  accordingly  forwarded  the  usual 
gifts.  The  general  opinion  of  the  court  is, 
that  the  king  would  do  well  to  resign  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  and  by  that  means, 
secure  for  him  tbe  possession  of  the  crown 
previous  to  his  own  decease.  His  Majesty 
is  completely  in  the  hands  of  Mirxa 
Saleem's  party,  who  have  just  made  him 
perpetrate  an  affront  on  Walleeauhud.  It 
appears  that  Walleeauhud  had  solicited  a 
title  for  his  son-in-law,  Shuja  ool  Moolk, 
and  that  his  Majesty  had  agreed  to  confer 
one — but  when  that  individual  attended, 
on  tbe  day  appointed,  to  receive  it,  he  was 
put  off  by  frivolous  and  evasive  excuses, 
at  tbe  instance  of  the  party  already  named, 
upon  whose  proceedings  we  trust  our 
worthy  agent,  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe,  will  keep 
an  eye. — Delhi  Gaz.,  Dec.  30. 


aaAMD  CKICKR  MATCH. 

A  very  spirited  cricket  match  was  played 
on  new  year's  day,  and  yesterday,  on  tha 
Esplanade.  Eleven  Etonians  against  all 
Calcutta.  The  Eton  men  won  tbe  tbroir 
for  innings — and  the  Calcutta  men  went 
in,  and  scored  133  runs,  19  byes,  and  S 
wide  balls ;  toul  154.  The  Eton  men  tbeo 
went  in,  and  two  of  their  crack  wickaU 
went  down  immediately  without  a  run. 
**  Them  Eton  men  seems  bothered,*'  ex. 
claimed  a  voice  on  the  ground.  Tbe  odds 
seemed  heavily  against  them ;  but  they 
were  now  on  their  mettle,  and  to  it  they 
went  in  right  earnest,  and,  at  half  past  two, 
bad  scored  147  runs,  7  byes,  and  3  wide 
balls;  total  157.  The  Calcutta  men  now 
went  in  for  a  second  innings,  which  ended 
a  little  before  sunset,  they  having  marked 
110;  thus  leaving  the  Eton  men  107  to 
make  up  in  their  second  innings*  Tbe  Eton 
men  went  in  again  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  won  tbe  match,  baring  4  wickets  to  go 
down.  It  was  an  exceedingly  good  matra. 
The  Calcutta  men  are  the  best  fielders  and 
their  two  bowlers  are  superior;  but  the 
Eton  men  have  here  an  advantage  over 
their  opponents,  as  they  have  four  bowlers, 
and  all  excellent.  Tbe  Calcutta  men, 
moreover,  possess  a  most  admirable  second 
stop.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Eton 
men  had  never  played  together  before  the 
match,  and  some  bad  never  handled  a  bat 
or  thrown  a  cricket  ball  for  years.  As 
matches  with  Etonians  possess  some  interest 
beyond  Calcutta,  we  subjoin  the  names  of 
tbe  players  on  each  side. 

Calcutta. 
Mr.  O.  Udny,  ^ 

Mr.  S.  Palmer, 

Mr.  Urquhart.  1  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  E.  Deedes, 
Mr.  W.  Crawford,        ^ 
Mr.  W.  Hay,  -n 

Mr.  B.  Waddlngton, 


Members  of  the  Calcutta 
Club. 


Civil  Service. 


Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Frith, 

Mr.  W.  Frith. 

Mr.  Cake*.  Junior,        -^ 

Mr.  H.  Atkinson,  Madras. 

Eton. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cameron,        Law  CommiisioQar. 
Captain  MitcheU,  A.  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant, 
Mr.       ~ 
Mr. 
Mr.  I 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr.  H.  Holroyd,  Barrister. 

CapUin  Brownrigg,  H.  M.  9th. 

Captain  T.  J.  Taylor,       Madras  Cavalry. 

^•Bcng,  Herald,  Jan.  3. 


INDIAN  JAILS. 

We  understand  that  a  committee,  of 
which  the  three  Judges,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
Mr.  Shakespear,  and  six  other  gentlemen, 
are  members,  has  been  formed  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Indian  Jails  and  pre* 
pare  an  improved  plan  of  prison  discipline; 
the  junior  member,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  to 
act  as  Secretary.— Omr.  Dec,  30. 
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▲BOUTIOK  OF  CUSTOH  H0DSK8. 

Our  mercaotile  readers  will  learn  with 
pleasure,  that  the  aboliUon  of  the  custom- 
bouses  of  Benares,  Ghazeeporc,  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore,  Furrukhabad,  and  Bareillybas 
been  determined  on,  and  will  take  place, 
as  soon  as  the  present  collectors  are  pro- 
Tided  for  elsewhere.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  important  determination,  is, 
we  have  heard,  a  **  surplus  revenue;*'  but 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  it  is  based 
on  some  sounder  principle,  and  that  a 
desire  to  relieve  the  trade  of  the  country 
from  the  incubus  of  custom-houses,  lias 
given  rise  to  it.  The  custom-houses  of 
Agra,  Mirsapore,  and  Meerut  are  to  be 
continued,  for  granting  and  registering 
passporu,  receiving  the  doUes,  &c. ;  but  as 
the  great  preventive  line  will  prevent  the 
ille^  transit  of  goods,  and  defeat  all 
attempts  at  fraud,  the  business  at  these 
custom.houses  will  be  simplified  to  the 
mere  issue  of  passes.  The  detention,  search 
and  vexation,  which  under  the  old  system 
were  so  oppressive,  will  now  be  as  light  as 
the  levying  of  transit  duties,  in  any  shape, 
will  admit  of,  and  the  evil  be  at  least  re~ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  From  the  lower 
range  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  Vindaya 
hills,  we  shall  then  have  a  line  of  posts, 
with  four  principal  currents  of  the  trade  of 
North  Western  and  Central  India,  instead 
of  the  country  being  studded  with  places 
of  search  and  detention. — /Igra  Ukhbar, 
Dec,  19. 

We  wish  the  editor  had  been  more  ei- 
plicit  in  his  statements  on  a  subject  so  full 
of  interest,  and  had  informed  us  more  par- 
ticularly what  he  meant  by  the  **  surplus 
revenue,**  the  acquisition  of  which  has  led 
to  this  arrangement.  We  are  almost  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  new  preventive 
line,  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  has 
been  found  to  afford  a  larger  revenue  than 
the  custom-houses  and  chow  keys,  which 
studded  the  country,  yielded  to  the  trea- 
sury; and  that  this  generous  policy  has 
already  been  found  as*  advantageous  to 
Government  as  it  cannot  fail  to  bebene6cittl 
to  the  people.  Enough,  however,  is  told 
us  in  the  eitract  to  shew,  that  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Himalaya  to  Patna,  em- 
bracing periiaps  2000  miles  of  commercial 
navigation,  is  to  be  immediately  freed  from 
the  vexations  of  the  custom-house  system ; 
and  this  agrees  with  the  information  we 
have  received  from  other  quarters.  This 
is,  indeed,  an  important  and  decisive  mea- 
sure. It  pUces  the  question  of  transit 
duties  in  a  new  position.  It  is  so  exhilira- 
ting  a  procedure  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
ungracious  to  enquire  how  it  happens  that, 
while  a  committee  now  sitting  in  Calcutta 
is  investigating  the  subject  with  care  and 
caution,  the  great  majority  of  the  custom- 
houses have  slipped  through  their  fingers 
and  expired;  while  they  are  deliberating 

exTt  mnaciiirnc  nf  rAlior  iv)ii««h  wtrts  tn  Amltray«M 


all  the  Presidencies,  the  custom-houses  at 
one  entire  Presidency  have  become  extioct. 
It  is  sufficient  for  those  who  cannot  see 
behind  the  curtain,  and  who  know  nothing 
but  what  passes  before  tlieir  eyes  on  the 
public  stage  of  action,  to  be  informed  that 
the  Governor  of  Agra  has  cut  the  gordian 
knot,  and  swept  away  these  obnoxious 
custom-houses  from  his  own  jurisdiction. 
This  bold  and  judicious  measure  combines 
in  itself  two  advantages.  It  affords  im- 
mediate relief  to  tlie  trade  of  the  forty  mil- 
lions of  people  who  inhabit  the  Western 
Provinces,  and  it  brings  the  prospect  of 
relief  in  Bengal  nearer  to  accomplishment. 
— Friend  of  India^  Jan.  7. 

KATIVB  SXRVAITTS. 

We  learn  from  the  Sumackar  DurpuHf 
that  the  commissioner  of  the  district  of 
Hooghly  has  commenced  an  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  the  amiahs  of  the 
court,  in  consequence  of  ctimplaints  of 
tlieir  corrupt  and  oppressive  practices.  The 
commissioner,  in  order  to  remove  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  object,  hM 
issued  a  proclamation  stating,  that  he  has 
heard  of  the  oppression  and  comiptioo  of 
the  amlabs; — that  he  is  about  to  enter 
into  examination  of  these  charges,-^and 
that,  as  many,  who  have  suffered  from 
amiahs,  refrain  from  complaining  through 
fear  of  their  honour  and  of  being  obliged 
to  make  oath,  they  may  bring  forward  their 
charges  without  entertaining  any  such  ap- 
prehensions. Those,  who  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  preferring  com- 
plaints before  magistrates  of  the  conduct  of 
naUve  functionaries,  will  perceive,  that, 
however  much  the  course  adopted  by  the 
commissioner  deviates  from  ordinary  rule 
of  British  justice,  it  is  the  only  one  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  full  discovery  of  the 
misdeeds,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  amlabs. 
— Englishman,  Jan.  19. 

AURDNOABAD. 

A  correspondent  describes  this  district 
as  fast  going  to  ruin,  by  tlie  oppression 
and  mismanagement  of  the  Nuwab,  Noor 
Oolla  Khan,  tlie  Governor  appointed  by 
the  Nizam.  No  means  of  violence  or 
deceit  are  lefl  unresorted  to,  to  acquire 
possession  of  money,  whether  it  belongs  to 
rich  or  poor:  the  consequences  are,  that 
the  whole  social  machine  is  broken  up,  a 
moral  pestilence  has  fallen  upon  the  place, 
and  robbery  and  riot,  the  immediate  results 
of  the  people's  misery  and  de.^pair,  are  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  merchant  refuses 
(o  eipose  for  sale  to  such  a  rabble  the 
necessaries  he  commands ;  and  famine  » 
added  to  the  rest,  so  that,  says  the  corres- 
pondent, unless  some  arrangement  be 
made  to  remove  or  check  the  Nuwab,  the 
people  will  be  driven  to  insurrection,  and 
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THX  OFIOM-T1«ADB  WFTH  CHIKA. 

Tlte  opium  trade  witli  China  has  been 
hitherto  cairied  on  by  advances  from  pri- 
vate capitalists,  who  found  in  it  afar  more 
lucrative  way  of  employing  their  money 
tlian  any  other  means  equally  secure.  Be- 
sides the  interest  they  got  on  these  ad- 
vances they  profited  by  the  difTtrrence  of 
exchange.  Especially  in  these  times,  when 
mercantile  credit  is  but  just  recovering 
from  the  shock  it  lately  received,  this  means 
of  employing  capital  afforded  great  ad- 
vantages. We  are  now  given  to  under- 
stand,  on  good  authority,  that  government 
are  engaged  in  considering  the  propriety 
of  making  advances  on  opium  investments 
to  China  at  a  rate  more  advantageous  to 
the  speculators  than  that  at  which  they 
have  hitherto  obtained  the  assistance  of 
capitalists.  This  measure  will  no  doubt 
injure  the  interests  of  the  capitalists ;  but 
as  capitalists  form  only  avery  small  portion 
of  the  public,  the  question  proper  for  our 
consideration  is,  how  tlie  proposed  change 
u  likely  to  aiTect  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  masa  of  the  people.  We  perceive  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages  involved  in 
this  measure. — Bengal  Herald,  Jan,  3. 

DAWK- TEA  VELUNG. 

The  conveyance  by  steam,  on  our  prin- 
cipal river,  has  of  late  engaged  so  exclu- 
sively the  public  attention,  as  to  throw 
our  more  ancient  mode  of  dawk-travelling 
imther  out  of  sight.  The  river-navigation, 
however,  when  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  improvements  of  science,  will  never 
^  entirely  supersede  the  conveyance  by  land, 
partly  because  the  water  distance  be-^ 
tweeu  Calcutta  and  Allahabad  is  more 
than  800  miles,  while  the  distance  by 
land  is  less  than  500  miles ;  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  steam- 
travelling  by  night  in  our  uncertain  rivers 
will  ever  be  feasible. 

The  distance  between  Calcutta  and 
Benares  by  the  old  route,  through  Dwar- 
hatta  to  Bancooraii,  is  420  miles.  The 
road  between  Calcutta  and  Bancoorah, 
which  comprizes  on^fouith  of  the  entire 
distance,  not  having  been  repaired  for 
many  years,  has  now  become  utterly  im- 
passable, and  travellers  are  obliged  to 
proceed  a  long  round-about  way  through 
fiuidwan,  by  which  the  distance  is  in- 
creased twenty-six  miles,  the  expense 
Rs.13.  By  the  old  route,  then^  upon 
which  all  the  published  tables  of  charges 
are  founded,  the  expense  of  travelling 
is  at  the  rate  of  eight  annas  a  mile  (Rs.210), 
which  sum  the  traveller  is  required  to 
deposit  before  be  starts  on  his  journey, 
aod  with  it  one-half  the  sum  for  prospec- 
life  demurrage.    The  stages  are.  we  be- 
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A  full  dawk  includes 
ten  men  for  the  day  stages,  and  twelve  for 
those  which  are  traversed  by  night;  so 
that,  upon  the  most  accurate  calculation, 
500  bearers  are  employed  through  the 
entire  route.  These  men  receive  from 
government  at  the  rate  ot  four  annas  a 
man  for  each  stage.  The  trip»  therefore, 
for  which  the  traveller  pays  K8.210,  cost* 
the  public  treastiry  in  actual  outlay  about 
125,  say  R6.130,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
Ks.80.  Out  of  this  sum  is  to  be  pro- 
vided the  expense  of  two  servants  at  each 
bungalow,  and  the  dawk- writers  and  moon- 
shees  at  the  various  stages ;  but  the  charge 
of  these  items  can  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  ag^fregate  surplus.  Hence  we  feel 
confident,  that,  if  the  profits  of  dawk- 
travelling  be  not  estimated  as  part  of 
the  public  revenue,  a  revision  of  the 
present  system  would  enable  the  post- 
master to  reduce  the  charges  twenty,  if 
not  twenty-five  per  cent.,  without  incur- 
ring  any  ri»k  of  loss.  Any  individual  who 
may  start  for  Benares,  without  laying  a 
public  dawk,  and  take  his  chance  of  find- 
ing bearers  on  the  route,  may  effect  the 
journey  for  about  Rs.  130.  We  believe  it 
has  been  done  for  less.  Bearers  may  be 
obtained  in  abundance;  and  they  will 
always  be  found  more  ready  to  serve  the 
chance  travellers,  who  pay  ready  money  at 
the  close  of  each  stage,  than  the  mdividual 
who*  travels  tinder  the  patronage  of  the 
post-office* 

This  readiness  on  their  part  to  serve 
private  individuals,  grows  out  of  the  griev- 
ances  of  the  government  system.  The 
traveller  pays  his  fare,  with  a  heavy  depo- 
sit for  demurrage,  in  advance;  but  the 
poor  bearers  are  not  paid  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  eveiy  day's  delay  lessens  the 
chance  of  their  being  paid  in  full.  They  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dawk  moonsiiees  on  the 
line  of  commimication,  who,  being  public 
servants,  armed  with  public  authority, 
may  command  their  services,  however 
tardy  or  insufficient  may  be  their  remune- 
ration. As  to  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  bearers,  it  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
in  India,  the  poor  man  does  not  readily 
complain  against  those  who  are  in  power. 
Tlie  bearers  are  miserable  beings,  with 
barely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  living  in  huts, 
which  they  contrive  to  shelter  from  the 
elements  by  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees.  A  more  destitute,  abject,  wretched 
race  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  They 
seem  ahnost  to  occupy  a  kind  of  midway 
station  between  the  rational  and  the 
brute  creation.  They  can  neither  read 
nor  write ;  whenever,  therefore,  there  it 
any  arrear  of  accounts,  and  this  is  always 
the  case,  they  are  sure  to  be  the  losers. 
Hence  they  afford  a  rich  harvest  for  plun- 
der to  the  dawk  moonshees.  Paid,  as 
they  are,  so  long  after  the  money  haa 
been  earned,   the\'  must  obtain  food  on 
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credit,  which  the  dawk  moooflbee  it  al- 
ways benevolent  enough  to  give  tbeak. 
The  bearerg  more  tlian  suspect  that  the 
■hops,  at  which  their  wants  are  so  libe- 
rally supplied,  are  .under  the  control  of 
the  moonshees,  and  are  possibly  carried 
on  for  their  benefit ;  and  this  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  two  &cts,  that  the 
food  is  sold  to  them  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  they  could  procure  it  for  at 
any  other  shop,  and  that  they  cannot  re- 
sort to  any  other  store,  without  incurring 
the  serious  displeasure  of  the  moonshee. 
The  fact  is,  that,  wherever  native  agency 
is  employed,  there  is  such  a  complication 
of  machinery,  that  the  keenest  European 
finds  himself  baffled  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  all  the  secret  wheels  of  private 
interest  which  are  brought  into  play.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  bearers  leap  for 
joy  at  the  idea  of  being  paid  four  annas 
a-piece,  in  shining  coin,  into  their  own 
hands,  without  deduction  and  without 
delay,  as  they  bring  the  traveller  to  the 
end  of  the  stage.  This  little  four-anna 
piece,  thus  punctually  paid,  is  worth  full 
thirty  per  cent,  more  to  the  poor  fellows, 
than  the  four  annas  which  the  traveller 
pays  to  government,  and  goverument  to 
the  post-master,  and  the  post-master  to 
the  deputy  post-master,  and  the  deputy 
post-master  to  his  baboo,  and  the  baboo 
to  the  dawk  moonshees  in  the  interior, 
•nd  the  dawk  moonshees  to  the  bearers, 
one,  two,  or  three  months  after  the  money 
has  been  earned,  and  long  after  it  has  been 
all  anticipated  by  the  food  which  has  been 
sold  at  an  extravagant  rate  at  the  dawk 
moonshee's  &vourite  shop.-^jFWsiuf  of 
hidia,  Dec.  31. 

OBOWTH  or  TEA  IN  INDIA. 

WhQst  we  admire  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prixe  and  improvement  in  our  government. 
We  think  it  necessary  to  consider  the  pros- 
pects which  these  experiments  afford  of 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  country.  It  will 
be  readily  admitted  that,  so  long  as  India 
remains  under  the  domination  of  Great 
Britain,  she  must,  in  some  shape,  con- 
tinue to  pay  her  tribute.  This  is  at  present 
accomplished  without  involving  her  in 
any  considerable  difficulty:  her  opium 
and  other  productions  are  taken  to  China* 
and  thence  remittances  made  to  England. 
If  China  were  ever  to  cease  supplying  her 
tea,  her  profits  would  lessen,  her  luxuries 
decrease,  and  the  consumption  of  our 
opium  be  consequently  diminished.  Trade 
oltimately  depends  on  its  original  basis  of 
barter;  and  though  gold  and  silver  supply 
a  convenient  medium  of  conducting  the 
details  of  business,  yet,  considered  as  the 
circulating  medium,  they  can  never  up- 
hold the  commerce  of  two  countries, which 
cannot  barter  their  produce,  either  directly 
or  through  any  circuitous  channel  If, 
then,  India  were  to  supply  England  with 


lea,  that  commodity  wonkl  not  be  takeo 
from  China,  and  China  would.  In  the 
same  ratio,  become  unable  to  consume 
our  opium.  Now,  even  if  the  tea  of  India 
succeed  so  well  as  to  drive  the  tea  of 
China  out  of  the  markets  of  Europe,  our 
advantages  in  this  will  be  greatly  roode- 
mted  by  our  losses  consequent  on  the  di- 
minished demand  for  our  opium.  But  i^ 
after  all,  which  we  think  to  be  the  moit 
likely  result,  India  will  not  be  able  suo> 
cessfully  to  compete  with  China  in  the 
production  of  tea,  all  the  expense  now 
mcurred  in  the  experiments  roust  be  car- 
ried to  profit-and-loss  account.  The  sig- 
nal  defeat  in  the  experiments  made  here 
on  the  coffee  plant,  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  of  which  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
coffee  which  we  get  from  Arabia,  is  well 
known  to  all.  llie  fact  is,  that  the  soil 
of  India,  though  perhaps  the  most  prolific 
in  the  world,  is  not  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  kind  of  plant.  We  may  grow 
here,  both  coffee  and  tea ;  but  tlie  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  quality,  the  quantity,  aiul 
the  expenditure  of  growing  be  equally  b^ 
vourable  here  as  they  are  in  the  countries 
to  which  these  plants  are  indigenous  ? — 
Bengal  Herald,  Jan.  10. 

PEOCaESS  OF  THE  ENGU8H  LANGUAGE. 

An  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the 
English  huiguage  in  Anglo- India  appears 
in  tlie  following  letter  of  the  young  Riga 
of  Bburtpore,  to  some  of  his  politiad  ac- 
quaintance : 

*'  My  dear  friend,— Allow  roe  to  coo* 
gratuhue  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas  and  New  Year,  aiid 
to  wish  you  the  complimenu  of  the  sea- 
son, and  many  happy  and  prosperous  re- 
turns of  the  same.  I  hope  you  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  that  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
same  from  you.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  have  myself  been  perfectly  well,  and 
trusting  that  you  will  ever  continue  to 
regard  meas  your  devoted  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  I  remain,your's  very  sincerely.** 

THE  NEPAUL  EMBASSY. 

All  Calcutta  swarmed  upon  the  mai- 
daun  yesterday,  to  witness  the  landing  of 
the  Nepaul  embassy.  While  the  Hoojfklf 
steamer  was  towing  the  Soonamooke»i 
with  the  Nepalese  general  and  suite  on 
board,  along  the  strand,  the  troops  of  his 
escort  were  firing  away  with  their  little 
muskets,  in  boats  ranged  on  either  sale. 
After  the  landing,  we  were  entertained 
for  nearly  an  hour  with  the  discordant 
blasts  of  a  dosen  trumpets  with  enormous 
mouths,  followed  at  a  short  distance  b^  a 
regular  band  of  Nepalese,  playing  English 
tunes  ui  very  good  time.  The  old  gene* 
lal,  Martubbar  Sing,  who  was  conveyed 
to  government-house  in  Mr.  Trevel* 
ym*s  caxriage,  was  dressed  in  an  ekfuit 
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uniform,  wHh  Engliib  cpMrieCtet,  and  it 
M  ine-looking  omui.  The  troops  of  the 
«9CQrt  (there  teemed  to  be  fuU  800  of 
fhera)  were  alto  very  tmart-looldng  fel- 
kmt,  tmall  of  ttature,  but  very  active, 
and,  no  doubt,  good  toldiers  for  moun- 
tain tervice.  Their  mutlcets  were  the 
amallett  we  have  ever  teen,  and  the 
bayonet!  upon  them  were  in  all  manner 
of  ahapea.  Altogether,  the  fight  wat  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  eicort  were 
marched  off  to  Balligunge.'  The  general 
and  some  of  his  odicers  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  theatre  in  the  evening. — 
CW.  Caur.,  Jan.  16. 

BABOO  J0YKI86UN  DOBf. 

A  wealthy  banker  of  Benares,  Baboo 
Joyldssun  Doss,  died  in  Calcutta  on  the 
3Dth  ult,  and  left  property  to  the  amount 
of  about  eight  kkkst  by  will,  to  his  wife 
and  a  daughter  now  seveu  yean  old; 
with  revenion  to  this  government  if  the 
latter  die  without  issue.  The  govern- 
ment, and  in  case  of  their  refusing  to 
act,  Mr.  Smoult,  is  appointed  executor. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive 
which  led  this  individual  to  dispose  of  his 
property  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  the 
result  cannot  but  be  such  as  every  pro- 
perly constituted  mind  will  rejoice  in 
teeing.  If  the  daughter  has  issue,  the 
property  will  of  course  go  to  the  rightful 
owner,  and  be  saved  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  a  helpless  female ;  if  not, 
U  will  come  to  this  government,  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  make  such  proper 
oae  of  it  as  will  be  moat  baneicial  to  the 
country  and  creditable  to  itselC — Be- 
Jifnmer,  Jan.  1. 

THB  UBBARY. 

The  Cnkntta  Courier,  on  the  subject  of 
the  PubHc  Library,  observet,  **  We  are 
afiraid  about  the  accomplithment  of  the 
one  thing  still  wanting,  the  filling  up  the 
requisite  number  of  a  hundred  proprie- 
tors. We  hear  that  more  than  twenty 
are  still  wanting,  that  is,  more  than  6.000 
of  the  requisite  30,000  rupees  are  still  to 
seek.  We  fear  they  will  not  easily  be 
IbmMi,  for  the  last  twenty  names  have 
been  slowly  collected,  in  six  or  seven 
weeks  ;  and  every  body,  conversant  with 
anbscription- lists  knows,  that,  as  the  list 
J  Us,  the  difficulty  of  enlarging  it  increatet 
in  a  geometrical  ratio." 

SHOJA-OOUMOOLK. 

Several  applications  have  been  sent  to 
the  ruler  of  didnde,  by  Runjeet  Sing,  re^ 
guesting  Shekarpore.  Noor  Mohumed 
Khan,  the  niler  of  Hyderabad,  did  not 
aeem  indraed  to  pay  attention  to  this;  but 
Runjeet  wrote  to  assure  the  Khan  that, 
onlett  he  complied  with  his  requett,  he 
aro»»kl  resort  to  armt*  but  ttrongly  recom- 
nended  the  Khan  to  give  it  vp  amtcaUy. 


Noor  Mohumed  could  neither  think  of 
giving  up  Shekarpore  to  his  inveterate 
enemy,  nor  fitice  his  troops,  so  he  offered 
Shekarpore  to  Shah  Sho)jah,  as  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  the  province  ;  but  the 
Shah  replied  that  he  did  try  his  fortune 
once,  and  the  recollection  of  the  troubles 
he  experienced  in  the  experiment,  bad  taken 
away  from  him  all  desire  to  attempt  regain- 
ing his  lost  kingdom. — Mofimil  Paper, 

THB  BENGAL  CLUB. 

The  affair  referred  to  in  our  last  /our- 
nal  (p.  13),  namely,  the  meditated  ejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Stocqueler,  the  editor  of  the 
EnglishmmHt  from  the  Bengal  Club,  on 
the  ground  of  certain  strictures  in  that 
paper,  cakubited  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  chib,  continues  to  provoke  con- 
troversy ;  the  last  papers  from  the  pre- 
si<lency  are  fiill  of  the  subject  The  fDl- 
lowing  proceedings  have  taken  plM  ik 
the  club. 

On  the  dOth  December,  a  meeting 
took  place  at  the  club-house,  which  was 
attended  by  between  forty  and  fifty  mem- 
bers ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Melville  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Longueville  Clarke  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  u'as  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Bracken ,  and  supported  by 
Capt.  Sewell,  Mr.  Dickens,  Col.  Beat* 
son,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant : 

*'  That  the  statement  contained  in  an 
article  of  the  Englithman  newspaper,  of 
the  1  ith  inst.,  wherein  it  is  alleged,  tliat 
the  manner  in  which  the  invitation  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  preferred,  was 
obviously  to  subserve  selfish  and  slavish 
purposes,  is  untrue,  and  conveys  a  i 
dalous  imputation  on  some  of  the 
bers  of  the  club.'* 

Mr.  Pattle  moved  the  following 
amendment*  seconded  by  Mr.  Osborne : 

'*  That  the  very  reprehensible  editorial 
article  of  the  EngUtkman  newspaper,  of 
the  i  1  th  inst. ,  has  not  disturbed  the  har- 
mony and  order  of  the  club." 

A  very  animated  debate  took  place,  in 
which  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Dkkens,  Col. 
Beatson,  and  others,  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  original  motion ;  and  Mr.  Pattle, 
Mr.  0*Hanlon,  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Mae- 
kinnon,  and  others  sgainst  it  On  a  di- 
vision, Mr.  Pattle*s  amendment  was  car- 
ried  by  a  majority  of  twen^-two  votes 
against  seventeen. 

When  the  matter  had  been  decided,* 
Mr.  Stocqueler  stepped  forward,  and  de- 
clared that,  though  he  had  determined 
not  to  apotogize,  further  than  he  had^one 
in  his  letters,  while  an^  question  was 
before  the  meeting— lest  it  should  be  sai^i^ 
that  he  made  concessioos  in  order  to 
shirk  the  discussion —he  could  have  no 
hesitation,  now  that  the  matter  was  de- 
cided in  his  fiivour,  in  apologixing  to  the 
committee  at  huge,  and  to  Colonel  Beat^ 
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Kin  in  particular,  for  iinputing  to  them 
improper  motives  of  action,  which  did  not 
appear,  by  the  Ktatementt  now  put  forth, 
to  have  guided  them. 

The  Calcutta  Courier  states  thaf, 
among  the  mujority  were  two  (it  appears 
that  there  were  three)  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. who  had,  on  the  17th  inst., 
joined  their  colleagues  in  unanimously 
coming  to  the  following  resolutions ; 

**  The  committee,  having  proceeded  to 
take  tlie  above  papers  into  consideration, 
are  of  opinion  that  several  of  the  para- 
graphs in  the  editorial  article  contained  in 
the  Englishman  of  the  11  til  inst,  are,  as 
far  as  regards  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  altogether  un- 
founded; that  other  paragraphs  com- 
menling  on  the  votes  of  certain  members 
of  the  club,  recorded  at  the  last  general 
meeting,  and  on  the  dinner  that  was  given 
by  the  members  of  the  club  to  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  are  extremely  otfensive  and  unwar- 
fHUtablc ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Scocqueler  (as  a  member  of  this  club),  in 
inserting  the  whole  of  the  above  article 
in  his  paper  (the  Englishman)  of  the  1 1th 
December,  is  not  only  calculated  to  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  club,  but  is  entirely  subversive  of  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  institution." 

On  the  19th  January,  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  was  convened  by  regular 
requisition  and  advertisement,  signed  by 
the  secretary,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  following  new  rules : 

"  Any  member  of  the  club,  publishing 
remarks  on  matters  connected  with  the 
institution,  or  making  statements  in  the 
newspapers  regarding  subjects  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  club-rooms,  until 
the  committee  of  management  shall  have 
enquired  into  and  disposed  of  the  alleged 
grievance  or  complaint,  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance, and  afterwards  a  general  or  ex- 
traordinary general  meeting,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  come  under  clause  7, 
rule  vii.  of  the  rules  of  this  club." 

**  Any  member,  or  committee  of  mem- 
bers, who  shall  violate,  or  cause  to  be  vio- 
lated, any  rule  of  the  club,  shall  be  ex- 
pelled, and  no  qualification  to  this  rule 
shall  be  admitted." 

**  No  editor  of  a  newspaper  shaU 
henceforth  be  eligible  for  election  as  a 
member  of  this  club.'* 

"  The  amount  of  entrance  to  the  club 
shall  be  reduced  from  Sa.  Rs.  250  to  160 
Company's  Rupees,  or  10  gold  mohurs  of 
tiie  new  currency." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Hwrkaru,  a  paper  adverse 
to  Mr.  Stocqueler : 

**  About  fifteen  members  met  at  the 
club-house  to  discuss  the  proposed  new 
rules.  Dr.  Ranken  was  called  to  the 
chair,  which  he  at  first  declined,  pleading 
that  he  could  not  consistently  preside 


over  the  introdnetlon  of  jheasures  which 
be  had  come  there  to  oppoK ;  but,  oa 
finding  nobody  else  willing  to  be  cbair* 
roan,  he  consented  to  act,  on  conditioii 
that  he  might  speak  and  vote  as  he 
pk'ased.  A  good  deal  of  irregular  dis- 
cussiou  took  place  on  the  .first  propo- 
6itk)n,  and  various  amendments,  which 
were  successively  put,  and  all  rej«rcted. 
An  adjournment  was  then  moved,  which 
the  chairman  objected  to,  until  given  to 
understand  that  the  remaining  proposi- 
tions would  in  that  way  be  '  cashiered' 
and  not  revived.  The  meeting  then  dis- 
persed,  in  considerable  merriment  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  had  suggested  the 
calling  of  it.  **  As  you  were  !"  was  the 
cry.  and  it  seems  to  express  fully  the  re- 
sult of  this  odd  effort  of  some  person  or 
persons  unknown  in  club- legislation. 
Those  who  had  signed  the  requisinon, 
with  few  exception.s,  discUimed  appro- 
bation of  the  proposed  rules,  though  ibey 
meant  to  consent  that  a  meeting  should 
be  held  to  consider  them." 

THE  JEYPORE  AFFAIR. 

The  Delhi  Gazette  has  published  ano- 
ther version  of  the  Jeypore  affair,  on  the 
faith  of  '"certain  facts  and  particulars, 
hitherto  unknown  to  tlie  publk:,  by  a 
talented  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
community,  on  whose  judgment  it  places 
the  greatest  reliance  ;*'  which,  if  true,  sets 
the  alfair  in  a  new  light,  and  proves  un- 
equivocally that  the  atrocious  murder  of 
Mr.  Blake,  and  the  attack  on  Major  A  Ives 
were  planned  by  tlie  public  authorities  of 
the  state,  and  executed  by  their  conni- 
vance, if  not  by  their  direction.  It  b 
there  stated  that  the  rawul  was  highly 
displeased  at  having  others  associated 
with  him  in  the  management  of  the  r^j, 
and  the  ranee  was  openly  opposed  to  the 
rawul  being  sole  manager,  to  which  she 
knew  his  ambition  looked  ;  and  Rbyma- 
toolah  Kban,  the  rawul's  rakeel,  was 
known  openly  to  say  that,  so  long  as 
Major  A  Ives  and  Mr.  Blake  had  influ- 
ence at  Je3rpore,  his  master  had  no  chance 
of  attaining  his  wishes.  The  other  ranees, 
the  widows  of  the  two  preceding  njas, 
combined  together  to  get  possession  of 
the  young  raja,  under  the  idea  that  who- 
ever had  charge  of  him  would  possess  the 
consequent  authority  of  the  alifoirs  of  the 
countiy;  and  were,  therefore,  jealous  of 
Ranee  Chundrawut's  infiuence,  who  bul 
been,  by  direction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  constituted  sole  malik  on  behalf  of 
her  son,  who  was  to  remain  in  hercbaige* 
On  the  night  during  which  these  women 
first  proceeded  to  act  openly  against  the 
renee,  there  was  a  state  party  given  to  the 
European  gentlemen,  at  the  palace.  After 
the  seq/ii/,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the 
nautching,  the  suroee  walla  kanee,  the 
wife  of  Jysjng  Suway,  who  wa»t  wit** 
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many  other  woanen,  bebind  purdahs,  ad- 
dressed  herself  to  Msjor  Aives,  and,  in 
an  angry,  neiiacmg  tone,  told  him  she 
would  iierer  sulmiic  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ranee  Chundniwut ;  that  he  (Ma- 
jor Alves)  bad,  under  cover  of  the  British 
Government,  taken  the  Sambhur  country, 
and  got  possession  of  Shekaivat,  which 
was  highly  improper  and  unjust ;  and  he 
had  furctier  evinced  the  spirit  which  ac- 
taated  him,  by  affording  protection  to 
Joota  Ram,  with  whom,  he  well  knew, 
hhe  had  a  long  account  to  settle  in  the 
shape  of  a  demand  of  at  least  twenty 
lakhs  of  rupees,  but  more  particularly  on 
account  of  her  late  husband's  blood,  which 
called  aloud  for  vengeance ;  and  she  called 
upoo  him  to  give  up  Joota  Ram,  or  punish 
him  himself— if  not,  she  could  assure  him 
there  were  three  hundred  thousand  of  her 
tribe  forthcoming,  and  they  would  seek 
▼engeance,  if  it  were  to  be  had.  Major 
Alves  endeavoured,  in  a  mild,  conciliating 
manner,  to  appease  and  persuade  her;  but 
finding  the  little  effect  it  had,  he  took  his 
departure. 

The  residt  of  this  evening's  proceed- 
ings, and  the  negative  countenance  given 
to  them  by  the  rnwul,  caused  an  immedi- 
ate report  all  over  Jeypore,  that  the 
intention  of  massacreing  the  Europeans 
was  too  evident  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
they  had  had  a  narrow  escape  that  evening. 

On  the  following  day,  all  the  other 
raneeii  combined  to  prevent  articles  of 
food,  &c.  being  delivered  as  usual  to 
Ranee  Chundrawut's  roubul,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  various  acts  of  outrage  ;  towards 
evening,  the  rawul  went  to  Major  Alves, 
and  requested  he  would  proceed  to  the 
palace  and  quell  the  riot,  otherwise  the 
women  would  proceed  to  serious  acts  of 
violence.  M^or  Alves  gave  for  answer, 
that  it  was  then  too  late  in  the  day ;  re- 
quested the  rawul  would  go  back  and 
exert  himself  to  keep  them  quiet ;  saying 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his  business  to  inter- 
fere on  such  occasions  as  this ;  but  that,  as 
he  seemed  to  press  the  necessity  of  it  so 
strongly  upon  him,  he  would  go  to  the 
palace  next  morning. 

Major  Alves  went  accordingly,  on  the 
following  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Blake,  Lieut.  Macnaghten  and  Captain 
Ludlow,  and,  when  they  arrived  at  ttie 
palace,  they  were  ushered  into  the  inner 
apartments  by  Rawul  Byree  Saul,  Hun- 
wunt  Singh,  Bulwdoor  Singh,  and  Luch- 
mun  Singh,  sirdars,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  women  not  to  molest  the 
nmee  and  young  raja,  but  to  continue  to 
enjoy  all  their  former  incomes,  &c.,  and 
leave  affairs  in  peace  and  quietness.  Ra- 
nee Chundrawut,  with  the  young  raja, 
confined  herself,  during  these  disturbances, 
strictly  to  her  own  suite  of  apartments. 
After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  ap* 


pease  the  growing  wrath  of  these  women, 
Major  Alves  and  the  whole  party  left  the 
apartments,  with  the  purpose  of  going  to 
the  residency. 

It  is  customary,  on  the  visits  of  the  poli- 
tical agent  to  the  palace,  for  the  highest 
officer  of  state  present  to  lead  him  to  his 
conveyance,  and  then  to  take  his  leave ; 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  rawul  com- 
plained of  severe  pain,  which  prevented 
his  performing  this  customary  piece  of 
etiquette,  and  all  the  other  sirdars  pre- 
sent made  equally  frivolous  excuses  to 
evade  it,  and  Major  Alves  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  their  conveyances  unat- 
tended. 

Major  Alves  was  attacked  only  thirty 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  rawul  was 
standing.  The  sii*dars,  when  expostu- 
lated with  and  threatened  by  Mr.  Blake, 
were  heard  to  call  out  to  their  people, 
**Take  care  he  does  not  escape,'*  and 
then  went  into  the  palace. 

When  Pirthee  Singh,  the  man  who 
wounded  Major  Alves,  was  questioned, 
three  da3rs  afterwards,  as  to  his  reasons 
for  the  act,  and  who  it  was  that  advised 
him  to  it,  he  deposed  that  Rajoo  Lall, 
Ameer  Chund,  &c.,  had  planned  it,  and 
induced  him  to  commit  the  act— but, 
when  these  individuals  were  placed  before 
him,  he  could  not  recognize  one  of  them, 
and  Major  Alves  returned  him  to  the 
rawul.  On  being  questioned  by  Major 
Alves,  the  rawid  said  that  tlie  mob  of  the 
city  had  murdered  Mr.  Blake,  without 
his  knowledge,  though,  at  the  moment 
Pirthee  Singh,  a  follower  of  Bbyra  Singh, 
made  his  attack  on  Major  Alves,  the 
rawul  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  yards,  and  that,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Blake  left  the  palace,  i.e.  tiu-ned 
his  back  on  it  to  go  away — orders  were 
heard  to  issue  from  the  palace,  in  a  dis- 
tinct,  audible  voice,  to  release  Pirthee 
Singh  from  the  charpoy,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  let  Mr.  Bluke  escape.  It  is 
also  well  ascertained  that  his  eldest  son, 
Luchmun  Singh,  was  standing  on  a  part 
of  his  house,  commanding  a  full  view  of 
Uie  acts  committed  upon  Mr.  Blake,  with- 
out in  any  measure  attempting  to  ren- 
der him  assistance. 

These  are  the  material  facts  in  this 
statement.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  official  or  accredited  account  of  the 
affair  is  not  put  forth  to  stop  these  con- 
tradictory details. 

On  the  8th  inst.  Snnghee  Hookum 
Chund  and  Futtey  Lail,  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  Dewan  Jootaram,  left  Agra 
under  the  escort  of  a  detachment  com- 
manded by  Capt  Lloyd,  36th  N.L,  on 
their  way  to  Rajgurh,  in  Alwar,  the  civil 
authorities  of  Agra  having  been  directed 
to  make  over  the  prisoners  to  Major 
Alves,  with  the  view  to  their  bemg  put 
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to  trial  %y  the  Jeypove  ftate,  as  accoro- 
plioea  in  the  crimes  oorainittcd  on  tlie4ch 
il  June  last,  at  Jeypore.  It  is  not 
generally  known  what  is  the  object  of 
M^jor  A  Ives  in  ordering  over  the  pri- 
flonere  to  Alwar.  Native  rumour,  how- 
ever, reports  that  the  rawul  is  to  accora-^ 
pany  the  resident  to  Rajgurh,  and  the 
motive  of  examining  these  parties  out  of 
the  Jeypore  territories,  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  unhappy  collision  or  dis- 
turbance, at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  all 
parties  at  Jeypore  are  naturally  in  a  state 
of  fever,  and  when  men  of  all  classes, 
from  the  dupe  to  the  knave,  are  throwing 
•difficulties  in  the  wav  of  a  calm  judicial 
•enquuy. — Agra  Ukhbar,  Jtm.  9* 

THK   BAIZA   BAIK. 

This  lady,  with  excusable  vanity,  loves 
'to  measure  her  importance  by  the  interest 
she  excites,  end  the  employment  she  af. 
fords  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  months,  she  has 
•daily  promised  to  leave  Futteghur ;  but  as 
often  her  ingenuity  devises  some  pretext 
to  evade  this  promise.     The  consequence 
is,  that  she  finds  the  troops  of  the  station 
set  in  motion  to  expel  her,  the  civil  audio, 
rities  perplexed,  her  own  importance  mag. 
nided,  and  ample  opportunity  afforded  her 
followers  to  gratify  their  hatred  and  con. 
tempt  by  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
I'eringee  Log,  who  are  thus   foiled  by  a 
woman *s  insincerity,  or  what  to  them  seems 
wit.     Lately,  the  71st  N.I.  was  ordered 
out  by  the  session.judge,  and  their  pre. 
fence  intimidated  the  lady  into  a  promise 
•of  going  within  six  or  seven  davs.     Seven 
and  more  days  having  elapsed  without  a 
symptom  of  preparation,   hr  less  of  de. 
parture,  appearing  in  her  camp,  the  entire 
troops  of  the  stauon  were  ordered  out, 
cavalry  and  infantry.     When  the  force  had 
approached  within  a-quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  camp,    the  civil  authority  which  bad 
brought  them  stopped  them,  from  an  ap. 
prehension  that  their  nesrer  spproach  would 
lead   to  a  collision  with    her   blghness*s 
troops.     At  this  juncture,  Appa  Sahib  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  judge,  and  inquired 
Che  nature  of  the  procession,  whether  it 
was  ceremonious  or  religious.     Tbe  judge 
-quickly  explained  the  nature  of  it,  and 
presented  a  paper,  suting  that  it  was  an 
engagement  which  he  should  sign,  pro- 
mising, on  the  part  of  the  baee,  to  leave 
Futtegurh  on  the  25th.    To  sign  the  pa- 
per was  the  work  of  a  moment.    The 
affair  being  thus  satisfactorily  settled,  the 
civilian  intimated  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  electing  par^,  that  he  might  with, 
•draw.     The  officer  was  chsgrindl  at  tbe 
part  given  to  him  in  this  melodrama ;  and, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  permis. 
-s^on  thus  granted,  proposed  that,  as  he  had 
every  tiling  prepared,  he  should  encamp 
where  he  was,  and  thus  more  conveniently 


esoert  the  twec^  on  her  dapaittue.  1^ 
pacific  judge  reiterated  his  obJcctloB,  tfasi 
such  might  lead  to  a  **  ooUisioo,**  and  the 
ofllicer  marched  back  again,  wooderiag, 
very  naturally,  why  he  had  been  called  ooi 
at  all.  The  24th  came,  and  with  it  frah 
orders  to  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  ia 
readiness  to  escort  the  baee  on  the  succeed, 
inft  morning.  On  that  morning  a  despalcb 
was  receiv^  fhmi  Govemmaot,  directiaf 
the  local  authorities  to  meddle  no  foitker 
with  her  highness,  fbr  that  Mr.  Ross  had 
been  ordered  from  Gwalior  tal*pertmmit  kw 
to  go  to  BunaruSb  Unm  were  abni^ 
terminated  all  the  agreeable  proccediogs 
which  had  afibrded,  for  such  a  leo^  of 
time,  tbe  utmost  amusement  to  the  mi^nmi 
Her  highness  regards- the  whole  as  a  signal 
victory,  to  celebrate  which,  she  has  given  s 
triumplMil  notch.  To  desrribe  the  MMgni- 
ficence  of  it,  <*  language  is  Inadeqoais;** 
it  lasted  two  days  and  a  night,  aaud  the 
most  uproarious  mirth  and  exukatieto^  at 
the  success  of  her  highness. —>if<;^^Hsdr 
Pitper, 

The  Baixa  Baee  has  ai  length  MHy 
gone;  her  objectH>ns  to  move  were 
quickly  overruled  b^  Captain  B:oss,  of 
whose  tact  and  delicacy  m  this  difficott 
affiur  the  whole  sution  speaks  warmly. 
Unlike  the  civil  authorities,  when  asked 
if  he  required  military  assistance,  he  re- 
plied,  no—the  only  lever  he  used  was 
judicious  persuasion.— Afeerv^  VMtr. 

sELtcrioN  or  mativk  sskvamtc. 
The  Guyannanethun  has  tome  remarks 
on  the  selections  made  by  Government  of 
natives  fbr  public  offices  of  trust.  It  com. 
plains  that,  instead  of  the  educated  yontbs 
of  the  Hindoo  College  being  selected  for 
these  appointments,  men  of  the  old  school, 
without  any  pretensions  to  intelligence, 
and  whose  notions  of  monlity  are  squared 
by  the  besutifully  sccommodating  rules  of 
Hindu  orthodoxy,  or  rsther  bigotry,  bsvt 
been  preferred.  The  complaint  is  jaiL 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  in  European 
sodety,  natives  have  been  counted  rather  fbr 
their  wealth  than  their  character  and  attsia* 
ments.  Many  of  these  young  men,  edn- 
cated  at  the  college,  are  qualified,  as  will 
byHheir  gentlemanly  conduct  and  mani^ 
as  by  their  acquaintance  with  general  ute. 
rature,  especially  with  that  of  our  country, 
to  do  credit  to  any  society ;  but  while  thsts 
are  kept  in  the  back.groond  and  meet  with 
little  encouragement,  wealthy  baboos  or 
pretended  litterateurs,  who  get  hooks  writ- 
ten for  them  in  English,  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  are  honoured  with  specisl 
notice,— Bn^o/jTtirik,  Nov,  96* 

THE  axOUX  SOMBOO. 

Our  little  Semiramls,  the  ] 
roo,  had  been  suffbrimr  f 
tack  of  that  incurable  oaeaae,  oM  age,  but 
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ralUed  alittk,  stui  b  now  convaletcent 
'11m  fright  awokv  a  spirit  of  religion  and 
cbority  in  bcr»  Mod  the  nun  practikcs  on  a 
wmy  large  •oale^Uiese  kindred  virtues^ 
To  heaven  the  hat  made,  in  the  mott  hand. 
•ome  manner,  a  very  liberal  present  of  a  lakh 
of  rupoei,  to  be  appropriated  to  tho  erec 
tioB  oif  placet  of  worship,  and  her  chant  j 
ia  thewn  in  a  lets  ottentaiiousy  if  not  more 
uttfol,  waj,  by  giving  annuities  to  all  the 
faded  beauties  of  her  cotiri— those  virgint, 
whose  looks  and  age  deter  an  j  of  the  other 
aex  from  raising  them  to  the  dignity  of  nuu 
trirooojf. — Jgra  Ukkbar,  Nov,  38. 
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lUNOTroai  ninioo-rActomr. 
The  celebrated  Jungypore  indigo  con. 
cem,  which  in  frinner  da js  yielded  so  large 
a  fortune  to  Mr.  Bamsay»  and  the  elder 
Mr.  Maseyk,  was  brought  to  the  hammer 
last  week,  by  the  assignees  of  Cruttenden 
and  Co.,  and  bid  up  to  3,70,000  rupees, 
at  which  price  it  was  bought  in.— ^rimtf 
^ India,  Nov,  96, 


THE   MOrUSSIL   PRESt. 

We  cannot  really  help  laughing  at  the 
barroooy  that  prevails  among  Mofussil  edi- 
tors. £sch  successive  journal  that  comes 
to  hand,  contains  a  severe  hit  at  its  neiglu 
hour.  Thus  the  Jgra  Ukhbar  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  Cawnpcre 
Fret  Prest.  The  AfeenU  Obiervermnd  the 
Delhi  Gwtttte  do  not  seem  to  bear  one  iota 
of  regnrd  for  each  other.  The  C.  F,  P. 
re-echoea  all  the  witticisms  of  the  JDelki 
GaneUtt  the  Delhi  GateUe  insists  upon  it 
that  we  are  hostile  to  his  undertaking  ;  and 
tb«  Uhhbar  and  Omnibus  are  at  daggers 
drawn. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  M,  0.  we  find 
n  specimen  of  tlie  Delhi  editor's  wit — no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a  play  on  tlie  word 
«  Allahabad"  {JU-ahtUaUl)  which  struck 
no  as  being  considerably  above  par.  llie 
Meemt  Obaerver  should  not  be  so  severe 
towards  his  Delhi  contemporary,  fur  the 
latter  has  quite  enough  lo  do  witlithe  jigra 
Uhhbar,  Central  Free  PreUf  and  Cawn^ 
pare  Omnibut,  without  **ent«Ting  the  lists** 
against  his  near  neighbour  of  Meemt ;  and, 
besides,  whst  will  grandpapa  Hurky  ssy 
fo  all  this  ?  No,  no,  let  these  gentlemen 
henceforth  establisli  an  era  of  cordiality 
and  good-fellowship,  which  the  effecu  of 
time  itself  shall  never  be  able  to  eradicate, 
•od  which  will  be  banded  dow^from  gene- 
ration  to  generation. — Cawnjtore  Omnibus, 
Nov.  28. 


COU  KTS-MAETIA  L. 

We  understand  that  court-martial  duty 
ia  pressing  very  heavily  on  the  officers  at 
the  presidency,  owing  to  the  number  ^t 
trials  actually  in  progress,  or  on  the  topis. 
The  fact  affords  another  strons  reason  why 
the  army  should  endeavour  to  give  effect 
to  the  salutary  advice  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  Every  body  of  officers,  we  take 
ity  possesses  the  moral  power  of  repressing 
that  obstinate  adherence  of  individuals  to 
tbeir  own  views  of  their  o«o  cases,  which 
the  Commander.in.chief  has  justly  depre- 
cialod ;  and  that  power,  for  the  good  of  the 
aarvice,  ii  ia  surely  their  duty  to  exert.^- 
Benad  Hwrk,,  Dec,  7. 


FBONTItE   PKXVBMTIVE   UMB. 

From  the  following  communication, 
published  in  the  Jgra  Ukhbar,  we  learn, 
that  the  great  frontier  preventive  line, 
which  is  to  extend  from  the  Sutledgeto  the 
Vindya  hills  near  Mirsapore,  and  which 
is  to  free  the  navigation  of  the  Jumna  from 
all  the  vexation  of  custom-house  chowkeys, 
is  nearly  completed : 

**  The  great  frontier  preventif  e  line  will 
extend  to  a  short  distance  beyond  Mirxa- 
pore,  where  it  will  terminate  in  the  Vindya 
hills.  It  has  already  been  completed,  as 
far  as  the  conjunction  of  the  Jumna  and 
Chumbul,  by  Mr.  Blunt,  from  whence  it 
will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Bowring,  civil 
service.  This  officer  has  already  com- 
menced his  preparations,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  so,  the  arrangements  for 
forming  his  portion  will  be  in  full  train. 
Mr.  Blunt  has  left  Agra  *  to  put  himself 
in  communication  *  with  Mr.  Bowring, 
and  convey  the  results  of  his  experience. 
On  the  completion  of  Mr.  Bowring*s  por. 
tion  of  the  line,  a  chain  of  posU  will  exist, 
extending  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  Mirsapore  hills,  and  com- 
mending  all  access  between  Central  and 
the  Company *s  portion  of  Western  India.** 

OXriTTT   COLLBCTOES. 

We  perceive  from  the  last  Calculta  Go- 
Kite,  that  five  natives  have  junt  been  ap- 
pointed deputy-col  lectors,  of  whom  three 
ave-Mukulmans,  and  two  Hindus.  It  ia 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Govern, 
ment  to  reserve  these  situations  almost  ex. 
clusively  for  natives.  Tliis  is,  indeed,  very 
kind  towards  the  natives,  and  we  have  to 
thank  the  authorities  for  their  goodness. 
But,  whilst  we  do  so,  we  must  express  our 
unqualified  objection  to  all  exclusive  mea- 
sures. We  would  have  every  branch  of  the 
service,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowe^ 
thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Why  not  admit  Christians,  and  even  £ng. 
lishmen,  to  the  deputy  collectorates  ? 
Nothing  but  good  moral  character  and 
aptitude  for  business  should  decide  tho 
question  of  preferment  to  office.  This 
principle  is  fully  recognized  in  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  and  practice  ought  to  con- 
form to  it ;  otherwise  it  is  a  farce  to  enact 
laws,  and  the  charter  should  be  thrown  into 
the  fire,  rather  than  remain  aa  a  moniMneni 
of  iiiconsistancy  for  the  derision  of  future 
ages.— J^/brmCT",  Die.  13. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MOFU8SIL   NEWS. 

Lahore. — Our  lutest  accounts  from 
Lahore  state,  that  Runjeet  Sini^h  was 
again  dangerously  ill.  Kunwur  Shere 
Singh  had  arrived  at  Lahore  from  Cash- 
mere, in  expectation  of  his  f)ither*«  death, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  he  vfiW  dis- 
pute, or  rather  contest,  his  brother  Kun- 
wur Kurruck  Singh's  title  to  the  guddee. 
— Delhi  Gm„  Dec, 

Cholera  is  making  fearful  havoc  among 
the  people  in  Lahore,  about  a  hundred 
individuals  daily  fidling  victims  to  this 
baneful  pestilence.  The  richer  class  of 
inhabitants  have  fled  across  tlie  Hydraotes 
to  escape  the  plague. 

JvUalabad. — Dost  Mahomed  has  moved 
a  considerable  force,  commanded  by  his 
second  son,  on  this  town,  with  a  view  to 
invade  the  Sheik  territories  on  the  ex- 
pected demise  of  Runjeet  Singh.  He 
has  also  directed  his  eldest  son  to  collect 
and  organize  new  troops  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  to*  join  his  brother. 


Cabul, — By  the  last  accounts  received 
from  Cabul,  it  appears  that  both  Dost 
Mahomed's  sons  were  both  encamped  near 
Jullalabad,  within  a  march  of  each  other, 
awaiting  instructions  to  attack  Peshawur, 
and  that  they  had  been  joined  by  num. 
bers  of  the  Mulkeeah  Putans,  and  several 
other  Mahomedan  chiefs.  Dost  Maho- 
med Khan  had  left  Cabul  to  join  his  sons. 
He  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  recover 
jewels  to  the  amount  of  several  kikhs  of 
rupees  from  banditti,  who  were  afraid  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the  market,  and  has 
appropriated  the  money  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  them  to  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Peshawur.  The  khan  has 
dismissed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Afl^ban 
soldiery  in  his  employ,  and  has  substi- 
tuted the  kuzzal  bash  for  them,  who  now 
constitute  the  main  force  of  his  army. 
Twenty  thousand  of  these  soldiers  had 
been  sent  to  Jullalabad,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  had  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
nazim  of  Peshawur  (who  was  on  his  way 
to  invest  Bysool,  wliich  place  had  been 
taken  by  the  khan's  troops)  at  the  gates 
of  Peshawur,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into 
it  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  followers. 
— Bengal  Herald,  Jan.  10. 

Bhmrtpoor, -^  A  Cawnpoor  Fcringee 
merchant  has  just  speculated  a  little-^ 
into  this  district,  consisting  chiefly  of 
English  glass  in  the  shape  of  looking, 
flames,  shades,  &Ci,  &c.,  of  which  tlie 
raja  alone  purchased  10,000  rupees'  worth. 
Here  is  a  new  field  opened  for  mercantile 
enterprise.— il^a  Ukhhar. 

I>eM».— The  late  Shumshoodeen's  es- 
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tates  and  other  property  are  to  be  sold 
by  public  auerioR.  The  Puttaahkh  and 
Khitul  raja^  are  expected  to  be  the  phn- 
cipal  purchasers.— jDe2Ai  Gai.,  Dee.  23L 

Gioa/ior.— The  raja  is  so  debilitated, 
either  from  illness  or  the  customs  of 
eastern  prince*,  'hat  bis  recovery  is  looked 
on  as  distant  and  doubtful.  The  adai- 
nistration  is,  however,  vigorous  under  the 
mamajee,  and  nothing  impaired  by  bis 
highness's  illness. — A^^-a  Ukbkar,  Dee. 
12. 

THE   NEW   CUORENCY. 

The  government,   in   reply  to  a  ro©- 
morial  &om  the  uncovenanted  servants, 
on  the  subject  of  their  losses  througih 
the    new    currency,     observes: — **  It 
would    be  a  great  mistake  to   suppose 
that  the  government  contemplates  gain 
by  this  cl^nge.  or  prticeeds  on  the  un- 
just   principle    of  paying   at   one  ntt, 
and  receiving  at  another.   Whatever  may 
be  the  incidental  effects  either  way,  there 
has  been  no  other  object  than  uniformity 
in  the  currency,  and  an  equable  consider- 
ation for  all  classes  of  public  servants. 
The  government  will  have  to  sustain  loss 
in  many  instances.     The  Urge  amount  of 
debt,  which  is  borrowed  at  the  old  esta- 
blished rate  of  conversion,  or  104-8,  it 
will  have  to  pay  at  the  higher  intrinsic 
rate  of  106-1  la     With  the  ser\'ant9  of 
the  state  in  the  Bengal  and  Agra  presi- 
dencies, with  regard  to  their  allowances, 
it  continues  to  pay  and  receive  at  the  rate 
of  conversion  always  hitherto  established 
in  such  transactions  in  those  presideuci^ 
and  could  not  do  otherwise  without  great 
confusion  and  inequality,  or  a  total  new 
modelling  of  the  pay  bf  all  the  servants  of 
the  state  throughout  India.     In  all  other 
transactions   the  government  pays  and 
receives  at  the  rate  of  the  mtrinaic  differ- 
ence.     For  the  reasons  above  explained, 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  is  com- 
pelled, with  great  regret,  to  avow,  that  he 
sees  no  feasible  means  of  complying  with 
the  petition  of  the  memorialists ;  but  he 
confidently  trusts  that  the  loss  of  which 
they  comp'ain  is  only  apparent  or  tempo- 
rary, fur  there  is  little  doubt  that,  wbeo 
the  momentary  anxiety  produced  by  the 
change  in  the  currency  has  subsided,  and 
prices  and  wages  become  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  new  cuiTency,  the  memorialists 
Will  find  that  the  increased  numerical 
amount  of  their  receipts  will,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, go  practically  as  for  in  their  expeo- 
diture  as  the  greater  intrinsic  value  of  the 
smaller  quantity  hitherto  received  now 
does,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  win 
not  ultimately  suffer  any  perceptible  loas." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Comrkr  sayt:— 
"  The  Company^s  rupee  and  the  Sooat 
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\  are  taCnfiaioilly  of  the  tame  Tahie. 
The  popvlar  mietake,  which  aicribes  a 
higher  value  to  the  aooat  nipee.  aiues,  I 
cooceiTe*  from  the  long  established  rate 
of  exchange  in  its  &vour  equal  to  1  rupee 
15  annas  sicca  per  cent.  The  Company's 
senrants,  both  dvil  and  military,  in  the 
Upper  Profinces,  whose  allowances  are 
tidA  in  sonat  or  Furruckabad  rupees  (of 
equal  value),  were  paid  in  Furruckabad 
rupees  without  any  loss.  If  desirous  of  a 
bill  on  Calcutta,  they  were  altowed  to 
tender  104-8  (exclusive  of  premium  or 
office  fee)  for  100  sicca  rupees,  although 
the  intrinsic  mte  of  exchange  would  have 
been  106-10-8  Furruckabad  rupees  per 
100  sicca  rupees ;  and  Compan/s  officers 
■I  the  Lower  Provinces,  whose  allow- 
ances were  fixed  in  sonat  rupees,  received 
05-11  siccarupeesper  100  Sonat  rupees; 
which  latter,  however,  (sonats)  were  in- 
trinsically worth  only  93-12  siccas;  thus 
gaining  1  rupee  15  annas  sicca  per  cent.** 

Much  inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
the  mode  of  introducing  the  new  copper 
coin.  The  Cbiuw of  December  23  states, 
**  that  the  greatest  confusion  prevails  in 
the  baasar  on  the  subject  of  the  pice;  and 
Che  notice  in  last  Saturday's  GazeUe  (we 
cannot  call  it  a  proclamation,  for  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  proclamation  bv 
the  usual  method  of  tom-tom  in  the  baxaar) 
seenss  only  to  have  made  matters  worse. 
A  letter  in  the  EngUtkman  says,  that  the 
shroffs  and  podars  refuse  to  take  the  new 
piee  at  all,  for  want  of  the  usual  tom- 
tommg  notice ;  and  we  heard,  yesterday, 
that  a  gentleman's  servant,  wishing  to 
get  change  for  a  Company's  rupee,  ten- 
dered it  in  vain.  If  some  remedy  be  not 
quickly  apf^ied  to  put  the  copper  currency 
upon  a  rational  consistent  ifooting,  there 
is  danger  that  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
attending  it  may  seriously  contract  the 
circulation.*' 

The  Hwkarui  of  January  8,  adds: — 
**  The  poor  are  suffering  very  heavy  loss 
from  the  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  new  copper  coinage.  The  money- 
changers have  got  hold  of  what  is  extant, 
and  are  making  an  enormous  profit  of  it. 
The  new  rupee  is  declared  equivalent  to 
16  annas  of  the  new  pice,  that  being,  we 
suppose,  the  true  relative  value  of  the 
coinage;  but  tne  shroffiB  will  not  give 
more  than  14  annas  and  three  pice — one 
pice  ia  the  usual  batta  for  changing,  but 
the  one-anna  and  three-pice  is  downright 
extortion,and  the  people  cannot  help  them- 
selves. For  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
to  defeat  this  conspirscy  of  the  shroffs, 
many  householders  and  others  would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  getting  new  pice  from 
die  mint,  and  supplying  it  to  the  poor 
people  at  16  annas  to  the  rupee ;  but  they 
cannot  be  had.  The  poor  people  are  suf- 
lerng  severely.   We  know  that  some  indi- 
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▼iduala  suceeeded  in  obtaining  piee  fhmi 
the  mint,  which  they  have  been  able  to 
supply  to  their  servants  and  other  natives ; 
but  now  they  cannot  be  got,  it  seems» 
and  a  heavy  tax  is  levied  on  the  poor  in 
consequence.** 

The  Beitffal  Herald,  of  January  17, 
says,  "that Mr.  Gomes,  a  public-siHrited 
individual,  has  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment  with  government  for  supplying  pice 
to  the  lieges,  vrith  a  view  to  defeat  the 
conspiiacy  of  the  shroflfiB  against  the  poor. 
He  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment to  be  supplied  with  five  hundred 
rupees*  worth  of  pice  at  a  time  from  the 
mint,  which  he  proposes  supplying  to  the 
public  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  annas  and  two 
pice  for  the  Company's  rupee,  deducting 
two  pice  to  defray  the  expense  of  opening 
shops  in  various  phices,  and  to  renrane- 
ratebimsel£** 

LAW. 
SUPREME  coiniT,  Dec.  31. 

RetiremeHt  of  Sir  Ralph  Palmer.r^The 
Court  met  specially,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  oaths  to  the  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Comyn,  as  Chief  Justice,  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  Ralph  Palmer. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  Mr.  Not- 
ton,  the  advocate  general,  proceeded  to 
address  the  late  chief  justice,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  bench,  and,  in  a  short 
speech,  happily  expressed  and  full  of 
feeling,  tendered  him  the  united  regard, 
gratitude  and  good-will  of  himself  and 
alt  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion at  Madras,  the  bar,  the  officers  of 
the  court,  and  Uie  solicitors. 

**  If  I  might  venture  to  particularize,'* 
he  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
**  I  should  be  led  to  select  that  elaborate 
care  and  solidity,  which  have  distin- 
guished all  your  decisions  on  the  equity 
side  of  this  court.  The  whole  profes- 
sion, and  those  who  come  after  us,  must 
always  feel  that,  in  the  pronouncing 
those  judgments,  your  mind  has  been  ac- 
tuated by  wider  and  nobler  objects  than 
the  mere  disposal  of  the  questions  before 
the  court,  or  even  the  dispensing  requi- 
site and  ample  justice,  as  between  the 
parties.  They  have  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  sound  professional  instruction  ; 
they  have  been  made  a  boon,  and  a 
valuable  and  lasting  contribution  to  the 
just  administration  of  the  national  law. 
The  practitioners  in  this  court,  and,  iit- 
deed,  the  public  at  large  (for  their  inte- 
rests must  ever  be  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  efficient  and  pure  administration 
of  justice  in  the  national  courts),  must 
owe  a  perpetual  debt  to  your  lordship  for 
those  decrees,  which  have  fbnned  a  mass 
of  precedents  in  judicial  equity,  the  best- 
digested,perbaps,  of  any  the  Indian  courts 
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can  boast  of,  and  which  cannot  foil  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  rendering  the 
paths  of  right  clear  and  even.  But,  my 
lord,  I  should  forget  a  most  particular 
duty  due  firom  me  to  those  around  me, 
due  to  my  own  feelings,  due  most  emi- 
nently to  your  lordship,  if  I  should  omit 
to  mention  our  sense  of  the  undeviating 
urbanity,  which  has  throughout  characte- 
rized your  demeanour  to  every  member 
of  our  profession.  We,  my  lord,  in  the 
conflicts,  and  agitations,  and  anxieties, 
almost  inseparable  from  a  zealous  per- 
formance of  our  duties  to  those  clients 
who  have  entrusted  their  essential  or 
dearest  interests  to  our  advocacy— we 
may,  in  some  passing  and  occasional  mo- 
ments, have  swerved  from  that  respect 
which  is  not  only  due  to  the  court,  but 
has  by  us  always  been  felt  so  to  be.  But 
your  mind  has  never,  on  these  or  any 
other  occasions,  been  shaken,  from  its 
just  propriety— it  has  never  been  moved 
from  an  indulgent  bias  towards  us.  We 
have  always  experienced  the  utmost 
patience  in  scrutiny,  and  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration  in  manner. 
It  may  be  a  gratification  to  your  lord- 
ship's reflection,  as  it  surely  is  to  us 
who  testify  it,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  so  far  fh)m  having  been  thereby 
impaired  or  compromised,  has  by  nothing 
been  more  maintained  and  upheld — and, 
with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
respectability,  the  reputation,  and  the 
honour  of  our  profession.*' 

Sir  llalph's  reply  is  described  as  most 
affecting.  He  expressed  his  high  satis- 
faction to  find  that,  on  his  retirement 
from  this  beneh,  he  carried  with  him  the 
good  wishes  and  kind  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  co-operated  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country. 
He  added :  *'  with  regard  to  what  you 
have  been  pleased  to  attribute  to  me  as 
urbanity;  if  any  thing,  deserving  that 
term,  has  been  evinced  in  my  con* 
duct  on  this  bench,  am  I  nut  bound  to 
confess  that  the  courtesy,  the  kindness, 
and  the  respect  that  I  have  uniformly 
received  from  the  bar,  the  solicitors,  and 
every  officer  of  this  court,  have  demanded 
such  a  return  from  me,  as  of  right— that 
it  has  been  yours  not  de  gratia  but  de 
jurt  9  In  other  professions,  -  in  some  at 
Jeast,~there  are  two  leading  principles, 
of  constant  command  on  the  one  hand, 
and  obedience  on  the  other.  With  us, 
tliere  is  one  principle  pervading  all  alike — 
independence  of  opinion  and  freedom  of 
speech.  To  make  those  qualities,  how- 
ever, essentially  useful, — that  they  may 
conduce  alike  to  the  promotion  of  sub- 
stantial justice,  and  to  the  creating  and 
cherishing  that  good-feeling  and  harmony 
which  ought  to  exist  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  court— and  which,  when  it  does 
exist,  adds  not  only  to  the  comfort  and 
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happiness  of  those  who  practise  in  it,, 
but  cannot  fiul  to  win  also  the  respect  of 
the  public,— they  must  ever  be  accom- 
panied  by  a  proper,  not  servile,  but 
gentlemanly,  deference  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  a  mutual  forbearance  towirds 
those  infirmities  of  our  conunon  nature, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  very  best  endea- 
vourrs  to  the  contrary,  will  break  forth, 
whether  to  be  seen  in  the  impatience,  or 
perhaps  sometimes  the  petulance,  of  the 
judge,  or  in  the  overstrained  zeal,  and 
sometimes  hasty  expressions,  of  the  ad- 
vocate. '  I>aiiitis  huui  vemam  petimMaqve 
vicissim,*  was  the  maxim  which  I  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  for  myself,  upon 
taking  my  seat  on  this  bench ;  and  if  I 
have,  as  from  the  terms  in  which  you 
have  expressed  yourself  this  day,  I  may 
hope  has  been  the  case,  at  all  acted  up  to 
that  maxim  on  my  part,  I  am  sure  that 
there  has  been  many  and  many  a  time 
when  I  have  had  occasion  to  seek  it  on 
yours,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  have 
never  sought  it  in  vain." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OPKRATIONS  IN  GOOMSUB. 

A  communication  firom  the  camp  in 
the  Goomsur  Zemindary,  dated  December 
16th,  published  in  the  Madras  Herald, 
gives  an  account  of  the  operations  in  that 
country. 

The  field  force  having  assembled  at 
Askah  on  the  1st  November,  two  com- 
panies of  the  40th  N.I.,  with  the  rifle 
company,  advanced  towards  Goomsur, 
and  one  company,  under  ensign  Stuart, 
pushed  on  to  occupy  the  fort,  which  was 
nearly  deserted,  and  taken  without  oppo- 
sition. The  following  day,  the  rajah's 
dewan  and  his  two  ^ns  gave  themselves 
up.  The  force  marched  from  Askah  on 
the  3d,  under  Col.  Hodgson,  reached 
Goomsur  on  the  5th,  where  a  halt  was 
called  for  some  days.  Proceeded  to 
Nowagaum  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth, 
on  which  day  a  wing  of  the  8th,  under 
Major  Low,  with  Lieuts.  Taynton  and 
Napleton,  received  orders  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of  Coladah.  They 
arrived  there  without  opposition,  though 
several  lancers  were  seen  scouring  the 
jungle  in  their  front,  and  voices  were 
heard  from  behind  a  strong  barrier  and 
bamboo  deftmce,  which  impeded  their 
progress  for  a  short  time.  The  troops 
followed  the  next  morning  and  halted 
about  two  miles  in  advance,  at  a  place 
called  Baroda,  whence  Ensign  Tates  was 
sent  to  relieve  the  wing  under  Major 
Low  (with  one  company),  to  keep  the 
place,  and  forward  supplies ;  and  where 
he  remained  till  the  19th.  The  force 
reached  Gullary  on  the  13th,  where  gin- 

?ral  and  matchlock  sounds  were  heard 
or  the  first  time ;  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed,  and   a   rci  of   Rs.  5|000 
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offered  for  the  head  of  Dunjee-Bungo, 
the  rajah.  Next  moming,  advanced  to 
Rorolah,  under  a  sharp  fire  from  the 
heights,  kept  up  during  day  and  part  of 
the  night.  On  the  \5&.^  arrived  at  the 
dark  cave,  or  strong  hold,  of  the  rajah; 
shoating  in  all  directions  from  the  jungle. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  dark  caveni, 
and  the  principal  defences,  lay  to  the  front; 
hut  the  brigadier,  soon  discovering  the 
mistake,  ordered  a  movement  to  the  left, 
and  advanced  by  a  defile,  two  or  three 
abreast.  On  reaching  the  gateway, 
which  was  found  to  be  blocked  up, 
the  supers  and  miners  were  called  into 
play ;  the  rascals  scudded  off,  leaving  a 
few  old  guns.  The  fort  is  situated  at 
the  top  of  a  ghaut  about  1,500  feet  high, 
and  enclosed  by  an  irregular  mud  and 
stone  wall.  The  force  countermarched 
the  next  moming  to  Gullary.  The  rear 
guard,  under  Lieut.  Napleton,  was  much 
harassed  that  moming.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  firing  the  whole  way. 
Ueuts.  Taynton  and  MacCally  distin. 
guished  themselves  on  that  moming, 
while  in  command  of  the  rear-guard. 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  brigadier 
in  orders  for  their  gallant  behaviour,  Sic, 
having  killed  three  men  with  their  rifles, 
and  wounded  a  number  of  others.  On 
the  18th,  the  force  returned  to  Nowa- 
gauro,  leaving  Lieuts.  Taynton  and  Naple- 
ton, and  Ensign  Tates,  with  200  men 
and  a  howitzer,  at  Coladah,  a  nasty  place, 
thickly  surrounded  by  jungle,  and  where 
lots  of  rebels  Jiarbour  to  this  day.  The 
rear-guard  of  the  force  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  village  (of  Coladab).  than  a 
host  of  vagabonds,  armed  with  match- 
locks and  swords,  &c.  followed  them 
pretty  closely,  thinking,  perhaps,  as  the 
buildings  were  on  fire,  that  the  place  was 
deserted.  However,  they  very  soon  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  as  some  of  the 
party  sallied  forth,  and  having  placed 
themselves  in  a  very  sweet  spot,  imder  a 
bank  covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  and 
near  the  main  road,  quietly  awaited  their 
approach,  and  peppeml  them  right  well. 
After  about  an  hour,  finding  the  fellows 
stiU  impudent*  the  big  gun  was  brought 
to  the  front,  and  having  been  placed,  un- 
observed, in  a  capital  spot,  a  few  rounds 
of  grape  and  round  astonished  their  weak 
minds.  They  had  no  sooner  made  Iheir 
post  secure  against  night  attacks,  &c., 
when  they  received  the  hoohim  to  join 
the  main  body,  at  Nowagaum.  After 
halting  at  the  latter  place  a  day  or  two, 
the  head -quarters  returned  to  the  old 
spot  of  Goomsur  (where  they  still  re- 
main), leaving  Lieut.  Napleton  and 
Ensign  Yaies  there  as  the  advanced 
post.  Nothing  particular  has  transpired 
there,  or  in  our  camp  since  the  25th  of 
November,  with  the  exception  of  Lieuts. 
MaeCaUy,   Grimes,  and    Ensien  Stuart 


having  captured  several  excellent  chtrac- 
ters,  who  are  now  about  to  be  tried  by 
martial  law. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Berham- 
pore,  dated  the  20th  December : 

*'  At  present,  the  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Hodgson  is  encamped  one 
mile  to  the  northward  of  the  town  of 
Ooomsur ;  it  consists  altogether  of  the 
8th  regt,  the  49th  regt,  tli^e  comps-  of 
the  3d  Lt  Inf. ,  three  comps.  of  the  10th 
regt,  one  comp.  of  artillery  (Native), 
two  comps.  21st  regt,  and  sappers  and. 
miners.  The  force  is  now  pretty 
healthy,  but,  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
quite  the  contrary,  having,  on  an  average, 
220  men  in  the  hospital,  principally  fever. 
The  wounded  men  are  doing  well  m  the 
field  hospital,  at  Aska.  Constant  parties 
are  sent  out  from  head-quarters  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  and  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  successful,  and  brought  in 
many  prisoners,  found  with  arms  in  their 
possession ;  the  trials  of  these  men  com- 
mence in  camp  to-morrow  by  court- 
martial;  there  are  Hbout  seventy  or 
eighty  to  be  brought  before  the  court 
General  Taylor  is  present  with  the 
force,  as  also  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  col- 
lector. The  march  of  the  49th  regt. 
to  Nagpore  is,  it  is  said,  countermanded, 
it  being  required  in  the  disturbed  Zemin, 
dary  for  some  time  longer." — Herald, 
Dec.  30. 

We  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  camp  at  Goomsur,  which  states 
that  there  is  scarce  a  doubt  of  the  rajah's 
death.  This  will  not,  however,  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
country,  and  of  keeping  it  till  the  whole 
family  submit,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  who 
support  them.  A  good  many  men  have 
been  taken  in  arms  by  our  officers  at 
the  outposts ;  and  four  incendiaries  have 
been  hanged  by  sentence  of  the  special 
court-martial.  Their  fate  was  partly  ex- 
pedited by  an  atrocity  of  the  deepest  dye 
that  recently  occurred.  A  party  of  these 
wretches  (who,  we  understand,  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  fighting  men)  attacked 
a  small  defenceless  village,  consisting  of 
about  ten  houses,  which,  of  course,  were, 
as  usual,  burnt  to  the  ground;  killed 
three  men,  and  desperately  wounded  two 
little  girls,  of  about  ten  and  seven  yeare 
old.  One  arm  of  the  latter,  with  brutal 
ferocity,  they  had  cut  clean  off,  and  the 
other  child  was  half  decapitated.  The 
poor  little  things  have  been  taken  by 
Gen.  Taylor  under  his  special  care, 
and  our  medical  men  think  that  they  are 
likely  to  recover.  Pardon  to  such  fiends 
in  human  shape  would  be  almost  crimi- 
nal.—/6u/.  Jan.  20. 

SUPERSTITION    IN  THE   NEELGHERRIES. 
4  iMri'iimcfanrp  fonk  n\art*  Mhout  a  vear 
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ago,  in  which  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
of  the  Kooromar  caste  were  massacred  by 
the  Thodars  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  for 
having  caused  a  mortality  among  the  buf- 
Moes  of  the  latter,  by.means  of  witchcraft. 
The  Thodars,  we  understand,  have  been 
tried  at  Coimbatore,  but  the  sentence 
passed  upon  them  is,  to  ut,  onknoMm. — 
Standard,  Dec-  15. 

nON  WORKS  AT  PORTO  NOVO. 

We  understand  that  the  Porto  Novo 
iron  works  are  proceeding  with  much 
activity.  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  iron  railing  yesterday  which 
was  made  there,  apparently  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  which  is  manufieu^tured 
in  England. — Mad.  Gaz.,  Jan,  13. 

NATIVE  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

A  gratifying  report  has  appeared  in  the 
Madras  papers,  of  an  examination,  Utely 
held  there,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Medical 
School  of  that  presidency.  This  school, 
it  appears,  was  recently  instituted  by 
government,  for  the  instruction  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  subordinate  medical  de- 
partment. The  pupils  are  between  25 
and  80  in  number,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  are  East- Indians;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  Moosulman,  the  rest  are 
Hmdoos.  They  have  been  studying 
only  for  three  months ;  and  their  studies 
have  been  confined  to  the  classification  of 
medicines,  and  the  first  branch  of  ana- 
tomy, which  treats  of  the  bones.  On 
this  branch  of  science  they  were  examined 
methodically,  and  also  in  a  still  more 
satisfactory  and  practical  way.  In  one 
part  of  the  room  stood  a  skeleton,  and  on 
a  table  lay  a  collection  of  bones.  From 
the  latter,  the  pupils  were  required  to  take 
any  one  that  first  came  to  hand,  and  name 
it;  show  the  character  by  which  they 
were  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest, 
and  then  show  its  place  in  the  skeleton. 
They  sustained  the  examination  in  a  most 
creditable  manner.  Their  instructors  are 
Dr.  Mortimer  and  Dr.  Harding. 

THE  BREAKWATER. 

It  appears  that  the  work  of  the  break- 
water at  Madras  has  been  suspended  by 
order  of  the  Supreme  Government ;  for 
this  reason,  that  the  amended  estimate 
of  the  committee  was  nine  times  as  bDge 
as  the  original  one. 

THE  MADRAS  CLUB. 

In  the  revised  rules  of  the  Madras 
Club,  a  rather  important  alteration  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  eligibility. 
According  to  the  okl  rule,  the  test  was 
being  "  on  the  government  list;**  in  the 
new  rules  the  words,  **  gentlemen  received 
into  general  society*'  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  foregoing. 


MILITARY  fund; 

The  following  circular  has  been  isffoed 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Military  Fund  :— 

**  To  the  officer  commanding.^Sir, 
referring  to  our  circular  letter  of  the  25th 
June  last,  we  have  the  honour  to  com- 
municate, for  the  information  of  the  sab- 
scribers  in  the  corps  under  your  com- 
mand, that  the  proposition  therein  snb- 
mitted,  for  admitting  the  widows  and 
legitimate  children  of  all  anbscriben  to 
the  benefits  of  the  fund,  without  referenot 
to  their  extraction,  has  been  carried  by  t 
number  of  votes  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
that  received,  as  shewn  in  the  margin,* 
and  that,  in  consequence,  sec  dd  bin 
been  cancelled,  and  the  following  regnla. 
tion  adopted  by  the  army  substuuted  io 
lieu,  from  the  25th  ult.  viz, — 

'* '  That  the  fund  be  hereafter  open  to 
widows  or  orphans,  under  the  rule  that 
governs  admission  of  cadets  to  the 
army,  and  that  all  existing  raantages 
(hitherto  excluded  under  the  old)  be  re- 
cognized and  admitted  under  the  new 
nile,  by  pa3ring  up  all  arrears  of  sobscrip- 
tion,  &c.  according  to  the  existing  ntes, 
from  the  date  of  marriage,  with  interest 
at  8  per  cent,  accumulated  half-yearly.* 

**  We  beg  to  state,  for  general  informa- 
tion, that  the  period  for  admission  under 
the  foregoing  rule  is  limited  to  six  months 
from  this  date,  applicable  equally  to  non- 
subscribers,  as  those  at  present  subscrib- 
ing as  unmarried,  at  the  expiratioa  of 
which  they  will  be  excluded  ever  joining 
the  institution.  The  arrears  of  new  sub- 
scribers to  be  liquidated  within  three 
years,  and  all  others  on  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-four  months.** 

"  A  copy  of  the  letter  to  government, 
communicating  the  result  of  the  above 
reference,  is  transmitted  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  subscribers.** 

**  Military  Fund  Office, 
**  Fort  St.  George,  17th  Oct  1835.** 

''  To  His  Exc  Lieut  Gen.  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Frederic  Adam,  K.CB.,  Go- 
vernor in  Council,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'*  Right  Hon.  Sir: — As  the  most  satis- 
fiictory  mode  of  demonstrating  the  course 
pursued  on  the  despatch  from  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors,  received  with 
minutes  of  consultation,  the  dOth  January 
hist,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  ex- 
tracts from  our  proceedmgs  on  the  severe 
dates  noted  in  the  margin,  by  which  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  exclusioD  ekose 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  vokc  of  the 
army,  and  that  widows  and  orphans,  with- 
out distinction  of  extraction  (indudmg 
those  of  existing  marriages  where  the 
husbands  may  think  proper  to  subscribe 

•  Infkvour ^^7 
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mud  conform  in  erexy  esscntkl  to  exuting 
regnlBtions)  are  henceforth  eligible  to  aU 
the  benefits  of  the  Madras  Military  Fund. 
It  will,  we  doubt  not,  afford  unqualified 
satisfaction^  equally  to  your  hon.  board 
as  to  the  home  authorities,  to  find  that 
this  benevolent  measure  has  been  at  length 
effected  in  deference  to  the  Court's  anxious 
•olicitations ;  and  the  Court  may  be  confi- 
dently assured  that  the  opposition  whicli 
for  so  many  years  has  been  nuiintained  to 
the  change  was  founded  mainly  on  a  con- 
viction tibat  its  adoption  would  entail  ad- 
ditional burdens  sufficient  to  impoverish, 
if  not  altogether  to  wreck,  the  pecuniary 
Interests  of  this  most  valuable  institution, 
which  already  re<||uires  many  material 
aacrifices  to  insure  its  stability. 

'*  We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  army  were  not  less  grieved  than  un- 
prepared  for  the  Court's  threat  to  deprive 
this  charitable  institution  of  the  support 
oi  the  state,  should  a  clause  of  its  regula- 
tions coeval  with  its  foundation,  that  has 
been  operating  for  a  series  of  years  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Court,  be  not 
alHt)gated :  and  since  this  occurrence  even 
more  than  implies  a  right  in  the  Court  at 
pleasure  to  alter  the  rules  or  constitution 
of  the  fund  against  the  sense  of  a  numer- 
ous body  of  its  contributors,  by  with- 
drawing the  pecuniary  support  of  the 
state,  should  the  right  not  be  conceded, 
we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
season,  or  otherwise  wanting  in  that 
respect  or  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the 
home  authorities,  our  redeeming  a  pledge 
that  we  conceive  has  been  not  without  its 
influence  in  the  fiivourable  issue  of  this 
important  question  on  a  renewed  applica- 
tion (more  in  detail)  for  the  votes  of  the 
army.  On  that  occasion,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  proceedings,  dated  5th  June  last, 
we  ^e^ged  ourselves,  should  the  measure 
be  cairied,  to  solicit  from  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Court,  a  guarantee 
of  existmg  immunities  upon  the  rules  or 
regulations  (graced  by  the  present  provi. 
aion  of  not  hereafter  recognizing  any  dis- 
tinction of  extraction),  and  moreover  that 
the  fund  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 
some  further  pecuniary  aid,  proportioned 
to  the  additional  burdens  that  this  measure 
of  the  Hon.  Court  will  certainly  entail  upon 
ita  resources,  but  which  cannot  at  present 
be  accurately  estimated  until  its  working 
(in  an  experience  of  yeara)  shall  have  been 
ascertained:  meanwhile  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  home  authority  to  antici- 
pate the  wants  of  the  fund,  l^an  increase 
to  the  annual  donation,  or  any  other  mode 
of  compensation  that  might  be  deemed 
preferable,  subject  to  reduction  or  exten- 
sion, as  future  experience  may  point  out 
to  be  necessary. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
*•  Riglit  Hon.  Sir, 
**  Your  moat  obedient  servants, 


(Signed) 


"  G.  Wauoh,  Col. 
"  G.  Caoell,  Lieut. -Col. 
"  W.  CoLLEN,  Lieut.- Col. 
•*  H.WALPOLK,  Lieut-Col. 
"  W.  SraAHAN,  Major. 
•*  P.  Whan  NELL,  Major. 
'<  T.  K.  LiMOND.  Major. 
••  T.  B.  FoBSTER,  CapL 
**  T.  Skwbll,  Capt. 

**  Directors." 
**  Military  Fund  Office, 
"  Fort  St.  George,  30th  Sept.  1835  " 


LAW. 

SapaxMi  Court,  Dec,  6. 

Mahomed  bin  Suggur  was  indicted  for 

piracy  committed    in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  indictment  contained  two  counts: 

1st.  That  on  the  25th  March  1835,  the 

Prisoner,  with  force  and  arms,  upon  the 
igh  seas,  distant  about  two  leagues 
from  the  island  of  Huneya,  within  the 
Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  did 
piratically  and  feloniously  enter  a  bugalow 
called  the  DeriahDowhU,  the  property  of 
Hajee  Mahomed  Ali  Suffur,  a  British 
subject,  and  did  piratically  and  feloniously 
assault  certain  marinera  in  the  bugalow ; 
and  did  piratically  take  away  certain  pro- 
perty then  under  the  care,  custody,  and 
possession  of  the  said  mariners,  and 
belonging  to  Hajee  Mahomed  AU  Suffur : 
2d.  For  piratically  stealing  goods  of  the 
value  of  2,000  rupees  on  board  the  same 
bugalow,  the  property  of  Abbas  bin 
Abdul  Kurreem,  and  under  the  care  and 
in  the  custody  and  possession  of  tlie  said 
mariners. 

The  Advocate  Genatd  opened  the  case, 
and  called 

Abbas  bin  Abdul  Kurreem,  who  said 
be  was  a  merchant,  and  made  a  voyage 
from  Bombay  to  Bushire  about  ten 
months  ago,  on  board  the  bugalow  Deriah 
Dowlutf  there  was  a  naqueda,  passengers, 
merchants,  and  several  others,  on 
board.  **  When  we  left  the  port  of  Bun- 
der Abas  for  the  island  of  Huneya,  we 
saw  four  vessels,  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing.  The  land  was  then  in  sight.  These 
vessels  were  near  the  port  of  Huncya« 
and  were  at  anchor.  We  were  in  this 
situation  for  about  an  hour,  when  we  saw 
them  hoist  their  sails.  We  found  they 
were  coming  after  us.  We  passed  their 
vessels,  and  they  afterwards  followed. 
They  soon  overtook  us,  and  when  they 
came  near,  they  ordered  us  to  lower  down 
our  sail.  Our  naqueda  said  '  we  shall  not 
do  SO;  why  should  we?  We  are  going 
on  our  way.'  They  then  said,  *  if  you  will 
not  do  so,  you  must  prepare  yourself 
for  battle.*  The  naqueda  said,  *  we  are 
not  disposed  for  fighting  ;  we  sail  under 
the  English  flag,  and  you  must  not  inter- 
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fere  with  us.*  The  English  flag  was  then 
flying  at  the  roast-head.  I  knew  it  to  be 
the  English  flag,  as  I  have  seen  it  flsring 
at  the  mast-head  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment ships.  They  then  said,  *  do  not  be 
afraid  of  us ;  we  are  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment* On  their  informing  us  of  this, 
we  were  satisfied,  and  we  lowered  down 
our  sails.  The  naqueda  then  desired  one 
of  our  men  to  lower  down  the  jolly  boat 
and  go  to  the  bugalow  and  show  our 
pass.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and  the 
pass  was  sent  to  them.  I  saw  the  pass 
shown  them.  They  tore  it  in  pieces  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea.  Afterwards,  the 
large  bugalow  came  alongside  our  ship. 
All  persons  on  board  her  had  swords  and 
spears  in  their  hands.  There  were  about 
200  persons  on  board  her.  Our  vessel 
was  Urger  than  their's.  Those  persons 
then  rushed  into  our  bugalow,  and 
ordered  us  to  deliver  up  our  clothes  to 
them,  and  throw  ourselves  into  the  sea. 
We,  through  fear,  delivered  up  all  our 
clothes  to  them.  Then  we  heard  them 
desire  one  of  our  passengers,  who  was  a 
nuwaub,  to  deliver  up  his  clothes.  He 
refused  to  do  so,  and  they  immediately 
gave  him  a  blow  with  a  sword  on  the 
shoulder.  The  nuwaub  fell  down,  and 
they  then  gave  him  several  other  blows 
with  daggers  and  spears.  When  the 
nuwaub  received  three  or  four  wounds,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea.  When  I  saw 
the  nuwaub  do  so,  I  immediately,  through 
fear,  did  the  same.  When  I  was  in  the 
sea,  I  saw  the  naqueda,  passengers,  and 
crew  also  had  thrown  themselves  into  the 
sea.  At  this  time,  I  saw  the  nuwaub 
swimming  about,  and  after  about  a-quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  was  drowned.  We  all  were 
also  swimming  about  I  went  towards 
the  naqueda  and  said,  we  must  try  to  gain 
the  shore.  We  swam  some  short  distance, 
but  we  got  fiiligued.  I  then  recommended 
that  we  should  return  towards  the  buga- 
low. As  we  neared  the  bugalow,  one 
of  the  Arabs,  who  was  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  told  us,  '  you  are  deserters ; 
why  do  you  come  here?  go  away;'  and 
he  fired  at  us  with  a  musket  The 
naqueda  was  wounded  by  the  shot  He 
then  called  for  assistance,  and  I  and 
another  went  to  him,  and  we  both  held 
him  by  the  arms.  As  we  again  approached 
the  vessel,  an  Arab  said,  '  we  will  forgive 
you;  come  into  the  bugalow,'  On  this, 
some  of  us  went  into  their  vessel,  others 
into  our  own  vessel.  I  and  the  naqueda 
went  into  the  ship  of  the  Arabs.  About 
fifteen  persons  altogether  went  into  her. 
I  was  in  the  water  sSK>ut  thi-ee-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour.  When  we  got  on 
board  the  Arab's  ship,  we  saw  them  go  to 
our  ship  and  take  out  goods*  and  bring 
them  to  tlieir  own.  The  goods  were  chintz, 
long-cloths,  piece-goods,  and  others.  The 
Arabs  on  board  the  ship  pointed  out  a 


man  on  board  to  us,  and  said,  '  he  is  our 
chief  man  ;  you  must  go  and  kiss  his 
band.'  On  which,  I  asked  him  the  name 
of  his  chief  man,  and  they  said  his  name 
was  Mahomed  bin  Suggur ;  this  man  was 
then  in  the  cabin ;  he  could  not  hear  what 
was  said.  Several  of  our  men  were 
wounded,  and  could  not  get  up,  and  we 
said  '  the  shaik  should  come  to  us.*  At 
this  time,  the  shaik  came  up  on  the  poop 
where  we  were.  On  his  approach,  all  the 
Arabs  said  '  here  is  our  shaik.*  The  per- 
son pointed  out  as  such  was  quite 
close,  and  could  hear.  We,  through  fear, 
went  up  and  kissed  his  hand,  l^e  per- 
son whose  hand  we  had  so  kissed  then 
assured  us  that '  we  will  not  kill  you  nor 
plunder  your  property  ;*  saying  '  what  is 
done  is  done.'  "The  goods  brought  from 
our  ship  were  then  lying  about  the  deck 
of  the  Arab  ship.  An  order  was  then 
given  to  hoist  the  sail  of  the  ship.  About 
sixty  or  seventy  persons  from  the  Arab 
ship  went  on  board  our  ship,  with  swords 
and  other  UMtruments,  and  hoisted  up 
her  sails.  We  then  asked,  where  they 
were  going  to  take  us ;  when  they  said, 
'  we  shall  put  you  ashore  on  an  island  :* 
we  then  sailed  in  company  with  the  fleet 
After  a  day  and  night's  sailing,  we  came 
in  sight  of  an  island,  and  about  eighty 
persons  were  landed  in  a  boat  from  the 
Deriah  DmoluU  A  boat  came  to  the  ship 
on  which  we  were,  and  we  were  put  into 
it,  and  sent  ashore.  We  requested  a 
boat  to  be  left  with  us,  as  there  were  no 
provisions  on  the  island ;  but  they  woiikl 
not  give  it,  saying  there  was  water  to  be 
found  on  the  island.  They  then  said, 
'  we  shall  give  you  a  boat  and  two  robins 
of  rice,  and  you  can  go  where  jrou  like. ' 
They  gave  us  the  rice  and  some  dates, 
and  told  us  to  go.  We  then  left  the 
Arabs,  and  landed  on  an  island,  called 
Tum.  The  eighty  persons  who  landed 
on  the  island  were  all  belonging  to  the 
Deriah  DowhU,  Some  were  of  the  crew 
and  some  were  passengers.  All  the  ves- 
sels then  sailed  away."  The  witness 
then  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  man 
whose  hand  he  kissed,  and  added  that 
they  went  from  Tum  to  Bassadore,  and 
thence  to  Bombay.  There  had  been  130 
or  135  persons  on  board  tlie  bugalow,  and 
about  100  were  Unded  at  Turn. 

Two  of  the  sailors,  who  were  on  board 
the  Deriah  Dowlut,  gave  evidence  con- 
firmatory of  that  given  by  tlie  preceding 
witness.  They  bo£  identified  the  prison^' 
as  being  the  leader  of  the  pirates. 

Hajee  Mahomed  Ali  Suffur  had  been 
for  about  forty  years  trading  to  and  from 
Bombay.  Had  resided  in  Bombay  for 
the  last  thirteen  years.  Is  tlie  sole  owner 
of  the  Deriah  Dowlut. 

Lieut  Kempthonie,  I.  N.,  was  em- 
ployed in  April  last  on  board  theAmheni, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf, -as  second  lieutenant. 
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About  the  end  of  April,  the  Tettel  was  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  Aboth-a-bee  is  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  He  recollects  the 
Shaik  of  that  place  coming  on  board  bis 
ship  and  delivering  up  two  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  were  Arabs,  lliey  were 
taken  to  Bassadore.  The  prisoner  is  one 
of  them. 

Commander  John  Saw3rer,  I.  N.,  com- 
manded the  £2|pAnis/aiM  in  May  last.  There 
came  two  Arabs  as  passengers  in  her  to 
Bombay.  They  were  phiced  on  board 
by  order  of  Capt.  Pepper,  senior  officer  in 
the  Gulf.  The  prisoner  is  one  of  them. 
Witness  brought  the  two  to  Bombay  and 
gave  them  over  to  the  police. 
No  evidence  was  offered  in  defence. 
Mr.  Roper  took  objections  to  the  in- 
dictment on  two  or  three  grounds, — that 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the 
criminal  and  the  offence  committed  by 
him, — ^that  of  the  indictment  not  averring 
that  the  parties  to  whom  the  vessel  and 
goods  belonged,  or  the  mariners  who  sailed 
in  the  vessel,  were  in  the  peace  of  *'  our 
Lord  the  King,"  and  the  parties,  prose- 
cutors, therefore  not  being  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  British. 

As  a  defence,  the  possibility  was  urged 
of  the  attack  having  been  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  which 
the  prisoner  belonged,  and  if  made  under 
such  authority,  that  the  act  was  not  a 
piratical  act,  but  one  of  hostility  by  that 
tribe,  against  the  state  to  which  the  mariners 
of  the  Deriah  Dowlut  owed  allegiance  ; 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  prisoner,  being 
a  shaik,  or  chief,  might,  as  such,  have  tlie 
power  of  ordering  or  leading  in  such  acts 
of  hostility,  without  being  amenable  to  a 
court  of  law,  or  chargeable  with  the  crime 
of  piracy. 

Sir  John  Awdry  reserved  consideration 
of  some  of  these  points,  (chiefly,  that  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the 
criminal,)  and  in  alluding  to  the  averment 
in  the  second  count— that  the  goods  of 
Abbas  bin  Abdul  Kurreem  were  *'  under 
the  care  and  in  the  custody  and  possession 
of  the  said  mariners,'*  and  to  the  evidence 
given  by  that  witness  that  the  goods  were 
under  his  own  charge, — his  lordship 
pointed  out  to  the  j  ury  that  that  count  could 
not  be  sustained,  as  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  goods  were  in  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  witness  himself,  and  not  of  the 
mariners,  as  averred.  With  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  defence  which  related  to 
the  crime  being  an  act  of  hostility,  and  not 
piracy,  his  lordship,  while  admitting  that 
the  power  to  order  acts  of  hostility  to  be 
committed  might  be  in  those  chiefs,  as 
chiefs,  stated  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
prisoner  to  prove  that  any  such  order  or 
authority  had  been  given,  and  that  the  act 
complained  of  had  been  committed  luider 
such  order.  No  proof  of  the  kind  had  been 
offered,  and  it  remained  therefore  for  the 


jury  to  judge,  under  all  the  cireurostanoety 
whether  tlie  acts  charged  against  the 
prisoner  were  piratical  or  not. 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict 
of"GuUty.** 

On  the  9th,  the  prisoner  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  when  his  lordship  passed  sen- 
tence  of  death  on  him,  but  respited  it 
until  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty  is  known. 

Tbe  Bombay  Gatetiet  with  reference  to 
this  trial,  states  that  the  prisoner  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  tbe  leader  of  the  Pirate 
fleet  with  which  the  Company's  cruiser 
Elpfdnstone  met,  sometime  ago,  in  those 
seas.  '*  The  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  evidence  given  on  the  trial,  with  those 
which  occurred  at  the  time  the  Elphmstone 
met  them,  shew  this  pirate  and  his  followers 
to  have  been  a  set  of  cold-blooded,  des- 
perate, and  daring  chsractere.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  they  had  all  but  attempted 
to  uktt  the  Elphinstone  by  boarding,  but 
tlie  shot  from  the  vessel  so  thinned  their 
crew,  and  marred  their  scheme  of  opera- 
tions,  that  they  were  compelled  to  look  to 
their  own  safety." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SLAVC-DEALINO. 

By  the  shipping  report  of  the  H.  C.  brig 
Thetis,  it  appears  this  vessel  has  brought 
sixty-five  slaves  from  Porebunder.  These 
unfortunate  people  were  conveyed  to  that 
port  in  an  Arab  vessel  from  Macuila,  from 
which  they  were  exported  in  consequence 
of  a  famine.  Tbe  laws  here  regarding 
slaves  are  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  and 
Porebunder  seems  to  have  been  selected  in 
the  present  insUnce  from  its  being  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company.  Tbe  spe- 
culation however  has  failed  ;  for  the  rana 
of  Porebunder,  being  under  stipulations 
similar  to  those  entered  into  with  the 
Imaum,  to  put  a  stop  to  slave-dealing, 
has  either  been  forced,  or  has  come  forward 
voluntarily,  to  give  them  up.  Slave-deal- 
ing, however,  notwithstanding  occasional 
checks  like  this — and  there  have  been 
several  of  them  within  the  last  year  or  two 
—seems  to  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  this  side  of  India.  Nor  is  there 
much  prospect  of  its  being  stopped  under 
existing  regulations,  since  no  inducement 
is  held  out  to  individuals  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  British  authorities,  and  the 
feelings  of  tbe  natives  are  by  no  means 
hostile  to  it.  Tbe  facilities  for  it,  at  the 
same  time,  are  very  great.  In  both  Goa 
and  Demaun,  we  believe,  it  may  be  carried 
on  almost  openly,  as  well  as  In  all  the 
small  and  nominally  independent  states 
along  the  coast,  such  as  Angria's  Colaha; 
and  from  these  slaves  may  be,  and,  are  in- 
troduced clandestinely  into  the  Company's 
territories  st  all  times.  The  remedy,  bow- 
ever,  is  simple.     A  small  reward  in  cases 
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of  deCectkm  would  Wing  forvrard  inronneri 
ia  abundtiice^  and  render  the  traffic 
throughout  the  country  dangerous,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is  now,  eren  in  this  island, 
comparatively  secure.— CSvurier,  Jan*  6, 

TKADl  AND   VATIGATIOV  OF  THE   IKDD8. 

A  commercial  communication  has  this 
year  commenced  on  the  Indus ;  in  accor* 
dance  with  the  treaty,  boats  have  both 
begun  to  ascend  and  descend  the  stream. 
It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  record 
some  of  the  earliest  information  of  a 
practical  nature  regarding  the  riTer,  the 
vessels  on  it,  and  the  trade  itself. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  to  adhere  to 
the  mould  of  boaits  now  in  use  on  the 
river.  Science  may,  in  time,  improve 
them,  but  disappointment  will,  I  believe, 
follow  all  attempts  at  it,  till  further  ex- 
perience is  obtained.  A  boat  with  a  keel 
is  not  adapted  to  the  river  Indus. 

Though  the  Indus  is  accessible,  after 
November,  the  labour  of  tracking  up 
against  the  stream  Is,  at  that  time,  great. 
'Die  river  is  then,  and  for  the  three 
successive  months,  about  Its  lowest,  which 
prevents  the  boatmen  from  seeking  the 
still  water,  and  drives  them  to  the  more 
npid  parts  of  the  current.  The  northerly 
winds,  which  blow  till  February,  make  the 
task  more  than  ever  irksome*  and  extra- 
trackers  are  required.  The  treaty  too  en- 
courages large  boats  more  than  small  ones, 
the  toll  on  both  being  alike,  and  those 
unwieldy  vessels  require  many  hands  which 
adds  to  the  expense.  After  February,  the 
voyage,  from  the  sea  to  Hydrabad,  which 
would  previously  have  occupied  nearly  a 
month,  may  be  performed  in  five  days,  the 
expense  of  trackers  is  avoided,  the  river 
has  less  dangers,  and  the  merchant  thus 
saves  his  time,  labour  and  interest.  The 
swell  of  the  Indus  does  not  prevent  vessels 
ascending  to  the  Punjab ;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  southerly  winds  prevail.  It  is  these 
southerly  winds  which  give  to  the  Indus, 
in  iu  navigation,  advantages  over  the 
Ganges.  The  course  of  the  one  river  is 
about  east  and  west,  that  of  the  other, 
north  and  south.  Use  must,  therefore,  be 
made  of  this  natural  advanUge  to  make 
merchandize  profitable  by  the  route  of  the 
Indus. 

The  obstacles  to  navigating  the  Indus 
at  its  mouth  are,  no  doubt,  great,  but  they 
have  been  magnified.  Above  Calcutta, 
for  a  censiderable  part  of  the  year,  there  is 
no  greater  depth  in  the  rivers  Bhagruttee 
and  Jellingee,  which  lead  from  the  Hoogly 
to  the  Ganges,  than  two  and  three  feet. 
In  the  Indus,  a  greater  depth  than  this 
will  always  be  found  somewhere,  to  lead 
from  the  sea  ports  to  the  great  river.  This, 
then,  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  inland 
navigation,  though  the  Indus  has  tK>t  a 
mouth  accessible  to  larg«  ships  like  the 
Ganges.     It  proves  too,  that  a  portage  or 


cren  a  canal  (were  it  ponible  to  cut  one) 
is  unneceMiry,  ■•  it  must  never  be  for. 
gotten  that  the  largest  boats  of  die  lim 
draw  but  four  feet  when  heavily  ladeo. 

Much  ttrees  has  been  laid  upon  a  place 
being  fixed  for  unshipping  the  cargoes  of 
the  sea-going,  into  the  river-going,  boils. 
Anxiety  on  tliis  point  is  useless,  for  it  will 
vary  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
people  now  in  the  tmde.  In  1831,  the 
mouth  leading  to  Vikkur  had  four  fathoms 
of  water ;  in  1835  it  had  but  one  ando- 
balf  in  most  places,  and,  in  one,  but  six 
feet,  terminating  in  a  flat.  Hie  estuary 
was  also  quite  changed.  Sea-boats  can 
always  ascend  one  mouth  of  the  Indm^ 
and  the  navigators  find  it  out  without 
difficulty.  From  four  to  five  hundred  sea- 
going  boats  sailed  out  of  the  port  of 
Vikkur  alone  last  year.  Tbey  are  the 
common  boats  of  western  India,  drawing 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  of  water,  and 
which  convey  all  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
country,  valuable  as  it  is.  If  traders  will 
not  place  reliance  upon  theae  boats,  ei- 
perimental  vessels  for  the  Indus  must,  of 
course,  be  made  at  their  own  risk.  In  the 
navigation  upwards,  after  leaving  the  sea, 
a  trader  will  experience  little  or  no  incoo. 
venieuce  in  a  boat  of  the  country.  Let 
him  make  his  agreement  with  the  propriaar 
of  the  boat,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  engaging 
one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Ameers  (of 
which  there  are  about  forty),  and  which, 
it  seemst  may  be  had  for  hire.  If  he  does 
so,  the  agreement  will  be  better  fulfilled, 
since  the  trade  in  Sinde,  as  in  Egypt*  will 
receive  but  little  benefit  by  the  rulers 
sharing  in  iL  If  this  practice  is  ever 
carried  to  any  great  extent  by  the  Ameers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  try  and  stop  it.  For 
the  present,  there  are  so  few  boate  that  it  is 
best  to  put  up  with  it. 

The  depth  of  the  river  is  doubtless 
variable — in  some  places  great,  in  othcn 
less ;  but  this  is  of  very  small  consequence 
to  fiat-bottomed  vessels.  Sand-banks  an 
numerous,  and  would  perplex  an  Europesa 
navigator;  but  the  native  pilots  have  a 
good  eye  and  manage  to  uwotd  them.  In 
the  Delta  there  are  also  sand-banks,  bat 
the  streams  there  are  much  narrower  and 
deeper  and  more  free  from  them,  though 
I  only  speak  comparatively.  These  sand- 
banks are  a  marked  and  general  feature  of 
the  Indus,  and  seem  to  be  formed  byback- 
water  or  eddies.  A  dry  bed  of  the  Indas 
shews  that  they  rise  up  without  regularity, 
but  that  there  is  always  a  deep  cbannd, 
tliongh  sometimes  intricate,  through  them. 

In  December,  I  descended  the  Indus 
firom  Hydrabad,  and  though  dien  near  its 
lowest,  the  soundings  in  the  great  river 
were  never  under  two  lattboina  or  eleven' 
feet,  and  the  boatmen  did  not  always  kecpi 
in  the  strength  of  the  stream.  While  ioj 
the  river,  we  never  groonded^  and  HMnv \ 
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beavat  of  the  1«m1  g«*t  five  and  aigbt 
fathoim,  but  two  and  iwo-aod-a-lMUf  pfe- 
dominated.  In  tba  cold  scaioOt  tba  Indut, 
in  the  Delta,  shrinks  into  a. narrow  and 
d«ep  cbannely  which  disappoinlaa  stranger 
who  has  heard  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
river ; — many  of  the  inferior  branches  even 
dry  up.  The  natives  attribute  this  to  cold. 
The  evaporation  is  great,  llie  channel  of 
the  Sata,  which  supplies  most  of  the  bran- 
dies in  the  Delta,  had,  this  year,  at  the 
last  sounding  which  I  took,  eight  fathoms ; 
but  less  than  half  that  gives  about  its  usual 
depth.  It  was  about  400  yards  broad. 
This  is  a  feature  more  favorable  to  navi- 
gation than  otherwise,  yet  this  branch 
roust  be  entered  by  a  circuitous  channel, 
and  is  not  accessible  to  boats  from  the  sea, 
though  in  the  end  of  September  last,  the 
water  out  from  it  was  frc»h  in  a  depth  of 
seven  fathoms,  and  a  Cutch  boat  filled  up 
its  tanks  from  it. 

It  appears  that  there  is  much  error  abroad, 
regarding  the  trade  on  the  Indus.  Enter- 
pnse  will  doubtless  do  much  to  create  and 
impnwe  commerce,  but,  for  the  present,  it 
ia  a  trade  by  the  Indus,  and  not  on  the  In- 
dus. It  is,  in  fact,  a  transit  trade  to 
western  and  central  Asia,  a  line,  however, 
which  ought  to  supersede  that  by  Son- 
roeeanee  to  Candahar,  and  by  Bownuggur 
to  Pallee  and  Upper  India.  If  the  mer- 
cantile community  hope  for  any  increased 
consumption  of  British  goods  in  Sinde 
itaelf,  they  will  be  disappointed ;  the  time 
may  come,  but,  at  present,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  miserably  poor,  and  there  are 
really  no  purchasers.  The  courts  of  Hydra- 
bad  and  Khyrpoor,  however,  will,  no  doubt, 
take  a  good  part  of  some  of  the  invest- 
ments, and  both  these  chiefs  and  their 
families  have  already  sued  for  a  first  sight 
of  the  goods  that  liave  reached  Sinde. 
This  might  appear  objectionable  in  ano- 
ther country  and  under  other  circumstances, 
but  the  treaty  will  protect  all  traders,  and 
they  need  not  fear  imposition  or  oppression. 
A  few  of  the  Beloochee  chiefs  have  also 
expressed  their  readiness  to  purchase,  and 
the  good  work  is  in  a  state  of  progres. 
sion. 

To  the  exports,  by  way  of  the  Indus,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  allude,  as  they  have  been 
fully  spoken  of,  and  we  have  now  no 
additional  particulars  of  a  practical  nature 
to  communicate.  As  the  price  of  wages 
is,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  countries,  regulated 
by  the  price  of  grain,  the  effect  of  opening 
the  river  Indus,  on  Bombay  and  Western 
India,  ought  to  be  most  important.  The 
immense  advantages  which  the  great  body 
of  the  population  will  derive,  I  leave 
others  to  estimate ;  but  I  may  affirm,  that 
the  European  community  ought  by  it,  to 
be  able  to  bring  down  their  expenses, 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  Bengal 
presidency.  Alxx.  BuaMEs. 

Smde,  Dm:.  13,  IBSS. 


TUB  ftAJA  or  sARaaa. 
Tba  raja  of  SatUra  haa  lately  iiised  an 
Older  for  appropriating  50^000  Rupees  for 
making  good  roada  through  hia  territory. 
The  first  road  selected  is  that  between 
Sattara,  and  the  Neera  Bridge,  to  which  a 
road  leads  from  Poooa.  The  road  between 
Sattara  and  Mahoolee,  which  was  out  of 
order,  has  been  lately  restored  to  its  former 
'IhtrpuHt  Dec,  4. 


THB  COLABA  CAVSBWAT. 

After  a  monstrous  deal  of  delay,  the 
proceedings  and  investigations  connected 
with  the  Cotaba  causeway,  we  understand, 
have  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  outlay 
necessary  for  the  work  was  obtained  neerly 
two  years  since,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  it  soon  after.  A  question,  bow- 
ever,  arose  among  the  officers  employed  at 
different  times  upon  it,  as  to  the  site  it  was 
to  occupy,  which  was  not  settled  umil  a 
few  days  since.  When  the  causeway  was 
first  proposed,  serious  fears  were  entertained 
of  ita  injuring  the  defences  of  the  Port,  and 
the  eastern  line  for  it,  which  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  of  the  present  road,  was, 
therefore, preferred, from  being  commanded 
bv  the  guns  on  the  ramparts.  This  line, 
also,  avoided  the  deep  sand  which  is  found 
on  the  ether,  and  was,  consequently,  looked 
upon  as  more  likely  to  give  stability  to  tlie 
structure.  It  was  subsequently  decided, 
however,  by  the  late  Major  Hawkins  of 
the  engineers,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  su^ect,  that  the  sand  offered  no  real 
ground  of  objection  to  the  shorter  route, 
and  a  plan  of  his  for  it  was  forwarded  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  submitted  to 
Mr.  Telford,  and  upon  bis  approval  of  it, 
sanctioned  by  them.  lu  advanuges  over 
the  plans  for  the  other  route  are,  ito  greater 
economy  and  the  distance  it  saves.  A 
similar  plan,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  military  objections  to  it— which,  how- 
ever, are  considered  as  greatly  overrated  at 
present — has  met  with  the  support  of  a 
committee  recently  appointed  to  examine 
all  the  plans  made  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  we  believe  is  to  be  forthwith  acted 
upon. 

The  expense  of  the  causeway,  as  at 
present  contemplated,  is  estimated  at  Ra. 
1,31,000,  which  includes  the  cost  of  an 
Iran  aqueduct  from  the  esplanade  to  Colaba. 
The  work  is  to  be  of  loose  stones  through, 
out,  and  will  connect,  in  a  nearly  direct 
Une,  the  present  road  along  the  esplanade 
with  the  road  at  the  boat  house  in  Colaba. 
Ita  effect  upon  the  latter  place,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  value  of  landed  property  in 
it,  as  well  as  upon  this  island  generally,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  notice.  It  is  only 
surprising,  when  the  latter  circumstance  is 
considered,  that  tlie  undertaking  was  not 
ecmiDienced  and  jlnishfd  long  ago. — Oour, 
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THR  PAR8BI8. 
Curftljee  Cowasjee,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peece,  has  aftugned  over  to 
the  puncbayet  of  his  caste,  an  oart  belong- 
ing to  him,  situated  on  the  Chowpatee 
Road,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
thereon,  as  an  asylum  for  the  Pkrsee  poor, 
infirm  and  decrepit.  The  punchayet  have 
resolved  on  making  the  outlay  necessary 
for  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  from  the 
funds  accumulated  by  the  levy  of  fees, 
fines,  &c.  from  among  the  Parsees.  The 
inmates  are  to  be  supplied  with  provisions 
from  the  tame  funds.  The  monthly  ex. 
penses  of  the  establishment  will  amount  to 
about  500  rupees. — Durputi, 


The  H.  C.  S.  Coote  arrived  yesterday 
from  Socotra.  The  detachment  there  em. 
barked  for  Bombay  tiro  days  before  the 
Coote  left,  the  attempt  made  to  purdiase 
the  place  having  failed.  The  number  of 
sick  was  very  great,  but  no  deaths  had 
occurred.  The  high  grounds  of  the  bland 
had  been  occupied  by  the  detachment 
since  its  arrival  there ;  and  as  the  period  of 
its  stay  was  the  most  favourable  season  of 
the  year,  the  result  proves  that  Socotra, 
though  perhaps  less  unhealthy  in  some 
pans  thsn  in  others,  has  still  a  bad  climate 
every  where. — What  has  become  of  the 
coal  landed  on  the  island  does  not  appear. 
— Cour,  Nov,  21. 

STI AM- NAVIGATION  ON  THE  INDUS. 

With  regard  to  the  little  steamer,  our 
latest  accounts  represent  every  thing  to  be 
going  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
The  force  of  the  current  in  the  Delu  was 
almost  too  much  for  her  snudl  power ;  but 
she  overcame  it  and  arrived  safely  at  Hyde- 
rabad, using  wood  the  whole  of  the  way. 
At  this  place  she  was  visited  by  the  Ameers, 
and  the  result  of  their  examination  is,  that 
they  have  applied  formally  to  the  Bombay 
government  to  procured  vessel  of  tJie  same 
kind,  but  of  a  larger  size,  for  them  from 
England.  Her  Uip,  therefore,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  good  effect.  By  awakening  the 
Ameers  to  a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  a 
more  intimate  connexion  with  the  British 
Government,  it  will  secure  their  co-opera- 
tion in  extending  the  trade  through  their 
territories,  and  must  thus  hasten  consider- 
ably iu  progress.— ^om^.  Cour,^  Dec,  26. 

The  attempt  of  the  Indus  steamer  to 
ascend  the  Indus  has  failed,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  tlie  stream;  she  lighted 
herself  by  every  possible  means,  discharging 
her  coal,  and  was  notwithstanding  unable 
to  go  beyond  Tatta.  Dr.  Heddle  was  left 
at  Hyderabad.  Another  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Company's  cutler  the  Ner* 
fmdda  to  enter  the  river,  but,  owing  to 
some  unexpected    change  of    the  usual 


channels,  was  obliged  to  return,  and  until 
a  good  chart  is  made  of  the  fluctuating 
mouths  of  this  river,  a  passage  must  always 
be  uncertain. 

Col.  Pottinger  was,  by  late  aocounts, 
suffering  from  indisposition,  and  had  de- 
termined on  proceeding  to  Bombay. — 
Agra  Ukkbar,Dec,26, 

AOIICULTVRAL  CAPABlUTin  OF   INDIA. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Western  In- 
dia,  by  Dr.  Chas.  Lush,  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Staff,  contains  some  valuable  hints 
on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  India. 

After  expressing  some  surprise  at  the 
absence  of  the  colonists,  and  **  British 
skill  and  capital,'*  that  were  waiting  the 
alteration  of  the  Company's  charter,  to  be 
embarked  in  various  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  Indian  cultivation,  be  ob- 
serves: 

**  There  can  be  little  amelioration  in 
the  dry  land  agriculture  of  this  country ; 
and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  that 
little  is  worth  the  attempt,  unless  in  that 
most  important  article,  cotton.  Perhaps 
the  coarse  implements  of  the  Hindoo  may 
answer  better  in  the  end,  or  at  any  rate, 
until  a  general  improvement  in  manufac- 
ture has  preceded  the  change,  so  as  to  al- 
low improved  tools  to  be  mended  when  out 
of  order,  instead  of  becoming  only  wood 
or  old  iron,  lying  about  the  fields  after  the 
slightest  accident.  But  witli  regard  to  ir- 
rigated crops,  there  is  a  better  prospect, 
especially  for  introducing  machinery  for 
raising  and  conveying  water.  Even  the 
less  promising  Deccan  valleys  may  admit 
of  a  change,  by  attention  to  the  course  of 
the  riven,  to  the  erection  of  dams  or 
bunds,  especially  across  the  smaller  rivers, 
before  their  junction  with  larger  streams ; 
securing  the  banks  by  stone- work,  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  water,  by  contracting 
the  channels,  so  as  to  keep  them  flowing 
throughout  the  year,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  be  imbibed  over  an  irregular  and 
extended  surfiice.  Another  word  on  the 
banks  of  the  Deccan  rivers.  Of  all  tboM 
parts  not  given  up  to  cultivation,  a  portion 
should  in  every  village  be  set  apan  and 
inclosed,  for  the  growth  and  protection  of 
Babool  timber. 

**  An  economical  method  of  raising  wa- 
ter,  by  machinery,  is  the  very  first  thing  re- 
quired towards  advancing  cultivation  in 
the  Deccan.  The  machinery  must  be  sim- 
ple, easily  made,  and  re|>aired ;  the  sup- 
ply of  water  constant,  with  but  little  aid 
from  cattle  or  manual  labour.  Every  at- 
tempt should  be  encouraged  ;  and  he  whose 
endeavours  should  be  completely  success- 
ful, would  deserve  no  mean  reward.  In 
this  country  (the  Deccan  plains)  of  high 
wages  and  expensive  fodder,  we  have  little 
chance  of  participating  in  any  ettension  of 
the  growth  of  sugar,  silk,  &c.  iiakn  we 
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cao  Uiro  Co  ftcoount,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
at  preaent,  the  overflowiags  of  the  upland 


**  Now,  setting  aside  what  may  be  done 
in  the  mleriar  of  a  country  like  the  Dec- 
can,  lei  us  proceed  to  consider  in  what 
manner  superabundance  of  cheap  labour, 
especially  that  of  the  wandering  gangs  of 
well  and  tank-diggers,  may  be  made  arail- 
able  for  the  pemumaU  improvement  of  a 
tract  of  mountainous  country,  where  the 
rains  are  moat  abundant— the  edges  of  the 
table-lands  towards  the  sea,  usually  called 
the  tope  of  the  ghaute. 

"  No  one  can  have  visited  our  mountain 
districts  without  being  struck  by  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  runs  down  the  sides  of 
hilb,  forming  many  unwholesome  swamps 
in  the  villages  below.  Few  of  these  tor- 
rents are  taken  advantage  of.  Yet  we  here 
and  there  see  terraces  cut  and  embanked 
in  squares  for  second  or  irrigated  rice-crops, 
while  quantities  of  spare  water  flow  l>eyond 
into  tfaie  river,  nullah  or  swamp,  l>elow,  as 
the  case  may  be,  even  during  the  hottest 
season.  A  want  of  capital — want  of  de- 
mand for  the  produce  of  irrigated  land  in 
such  situations — want  of  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise among  the  natives— their  unwiU 
lingness  to  quit  the  busier  haunte  of  men, 
are  causes,  which  severally  concur  to  pre- 
vent these  natural  resources  from  being 
turned  to  accounU 

*'  If  we  can  make  our  hills  productive 
of  something  exportable,  as  well  as  new 
descriptions  of  food,  a  aew  population  may 
be  supported  having  new  wants  which  wiU 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  slate;  whiietbe  grea- 
ter part  of  the  cultivation,  being  independent 
of  precarious  monsoons,  an  additional  re- 
source maybe  found  against  those  famines, 
to  which  the  interior  hill -country  is  so  fre- 
quently subject,  from  deficiency  of  rain. 
To  compass  these  objects,  I  propose  to  in- 
troduce, upon  all  favourable  spots,  a  system 
of  terrace'CuUivaiion. 

**  I  believe  the  range  of  western  ghauts, 
the  hills  of  the  Conkan  and  Southern  Ma* 
ratha  country,  to  be  extremely  well  adapt- 
ed for  terracing.  The  preference  would 
be  given  to  the  Laterite  formation.  Wber- 
ever  that  extends,  of  course  there  is  room 
.for  the  roots  of  trees  of  any  size.  It  is  so 
easily  worked,  that  wells  are  dug  without 
blasting.  The  terrace-system  is  in  opera- 
tion in  parts  of  Italy,  especially  for  vine- 
yards, where  the  vines  are  supported  by 
mulberry-trees. 

«  The  command  of  water  flowing  over 
terraces  would  enable  the  cultivator,  be- 
sides the  usual  crops  of  the  low  land,  sugar- 
cane, rice — perhaps  indigo  and  mulberries 
— to  cover  his  hills  with  plantations,  which 
would  form  a  succession  of  products,  gra- 
dually increasing  in  value  from  the  interval 
of  two  years  to  that  of  a  century.  I  need 
acarcaly  urge  the  importance  of  planting 
and  preserving  the  best  kind  of  timber, 
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considering  that  the  provinces  of  thb  pre- 
sidency  are  not  only  destitute  of  coal,  but 
possess  comparatively  few  forests  of  im- 
portance; yet  there  is  plenty  of  jungle 
land  convertible  into  good  forests  under 
proper  management.  Now,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  the  Government  of  India, 
under  existing  circumstances,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  direct  sacrifices  of  revenue 
for  the  distant  prospect  of  felling  timber, 
yet  to  be  planted.  A  strict  conservation 
of  woods  and  forests  now  existing,  might 
be  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  lead  to  ' 
an  inconvenient  monopoly.  And  yet,  un- 
less something  is  done  in  the  way  of  plant- 
ing, a  few  generations  will  see  the  country 
bare  of  shelter,  and  no  fuel  remaining,  ex- 
cepting  that  sUple  commodity  of  the  Dec- 
can  plain,  cow-dung.  Planting  timber  to 
a  proprietor  of  a  hill  farm,  with  secure  pos- 
session, would  be  an  affair  extremely  easy 
to  arrange  with  the  Government.  The 
planter  might  confine  himself  to  three  im. 
portent  species;  the  teak,  the  jack,  and 
the  sandal. wood.  The  two  former  need 
no  comment.  The  benefit  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  jack-fruit,  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
grain,  is  obvious.  With  regard  to  sandal- 
wood, which  is  so  valuable  as  an  export 
to  Cliina,  &c.,  it  is  time  that  public  atten- 
tion  should  be  called  to  its  gradual  dimi- 
nution,  and  threatened  extinction,  on  this 
side  of  India.  It  forms  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  revenue,  wherever  it  is  found.  It 
is  easily  raised  on  red  and  sandy  soil  in  the 
up-country,  skirting  the  ghauts.  A  re- 
markable circumstance  connected  with  it 
is,  that  when  grown  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  wood,  having  scarcely  ever  the  red 
heart  or  centre  (which  constitutes  what  is 
called  sandal-wood  in  commerce),  is  use- 
less. The  formation  of  sandal-wood  plan- 
tations on  the  highest  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain estate,  sliould  be  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  attention.  The  other  two  kinds  of 
timber  would  occupy  parts  of  the  terraces, 
as  well  as  the  waste  land  below.  These 
with  coco-nut-trees  and  betle  palms,  may 
form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  and  framtf- 
work  of  the  terrace- plantation,  while  the 
following  trees  and  plants  constitute  the 
mass,  alternately  or  otherwise,  as  most 
convenient;  or,  accordingly  as  the  expo- 
sure, soil,  and  breadth  of  terrace  may  in- 
dicate. 

"'  Coffee  will  be  found  to  succeed  in  a 
red  soil.  With  a  liule  shelter  from  the 
sun,  and  severe  winds,  it  will  give  but  lit- 
tle trouble  and  a  fair  share  of  profit,  while 
it  will  associate  very  well  with  oU>er  trees. 

"  Vines  will  prove  profitable  where 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  dur- 
ing the  cold  season.  Grapes  are  in  great 
demand  throughout  India,  and  as  they  will 
keep  sound  to  a  great  distance,  are  a  pretty 
sure  speculation. 

*^  Muiberriet. — If  these  will,  under  any 
circumsUncea,  repay  the  growth  as  stan- 
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diird  trets.  it  will  be  prob-ibly  in  the  form 
of  pollards,  placed,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Italy,  as  props  for  vines.  Wherever  tlie 
leaves  can  be  employed  on  the  spot,  as  food 
for  the  dlk-worm,  the  white  mulberry 
must  be  more  profitable  than  the  useless 
Erythrina,  and  other  quick  growing  spongy 
wooded  trees,  in  common  use  In  the  vine* 
yards  of  the  Deccan.  This  manner  of 
growing  mulberry.l  eaves  can,  however,  be 
only  considered  as  auxiliary  to  the  mor» 
abundant  crops  obtained  from  small  plants 
grown  in  fields,  frequently  cut  down  and 
renewed.  The  latter,  i.  e»  the  Bengal  sys- 
tem, is  more  in  conformity  to  the  quidi 
succession  of  the  worms,  as  you  have  the 
crops,  as  it  were,  on  demand.  If  the 
worms  become  scanty  at  intervals,  you 
may  cease  to  water,  and  give  a  rest.  Be* 
sides,  it  will  be  found  that,  even  in  such 
moist  climates  as  the  Wynaad  (to  say  no* 
thing  of  the  Deccan),  mulberry-trees  of 
four  or  five  years  old,  without  cutting  or 
irrigation,  are  very  deficient  in  leaves'— 
they  run  to  fruit.  The  tops  of  hills  being 
considered  most  favourable  to  tlie  health  of 
the  silk>worm,  and  to  the  fineness  or  qua- 
lity of  the  silk,  this  commodity  may  be 
fUrly  -set  down  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
productions  of  a  mountain  farm. 

'*  Cardamons,  black-pepper,  and  the 
betle  vine,  or  pepper,  are  all  grown  in 
similar  situations  to  the  above,  and  present 
a  choice  to  the  cultivator.  The  two  latter 
(the  black-pepper  especially),  by  climbing 
over  timber-trees,  scarcely  occupy  extra 
space. 

<*  Tiie  Cassia-bark  tree  and  Malabar 
cinnamon,  though  inferior  to  Ceylon  cin. 
namon,  are  articles  of  trade  not  to  be  des- 
pised. They  are  wild  in  some  of  our  jun- 
gles, and  when  cultivated  may  turn  to  ac- 
count :  as  is  actually  the  case  in  Malabar. 
These,  with  the  growth  and  preparation  of 
various  dying  drugs  for  exportation,  col* 
lecting  the  skins  and  horns  of  wild  ani- 
mals, are  among  the  minor  resources  which 
may  be  brought  into  play. 

"  Pernambuco  or  Kidney  Cotton. -*Thls 
cotton,  unlike  most  others  of  long  staple, 
preserves  its  length  of  fibre  in  this  country. 
It  is  already  naturalised,  but  notgrown  for 
a  crop,  the  ordinary  cotton-soil  and  mode 
<»f  cultivation  not  being  adapted  to  it.  I 
have  found  it  a  total  failure  on  the  same 
land  where  other  perennials  succeeded. 
Seeing  it  grow  sponuneously  in  red  soil, 
hi  ht^  situations,  without  watering,  and 
propagate  itself  in  neglected  gardens,  I 
confidently  anticipate  a  favourable  resuk 
from  a  trial  in  newly  .cleared  land  about 
the  ghauts.  This  cotton  is  in  great  de- 
msnd  in  England,  while  some  otiber  long, 
fibred  kinds,  as  the  Bourbon,  are  declin- 
ing.  Added  to  this,  it  appears  that  the 
aupply  from  Brasils  is  decreasing.  Thus  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

•*  Oranges  and  limct  art  almost   Che 


only  remaining  kinds  of  fruk  Cfaftt  i 
gomi  returns  to  the  grower,  at  the feamc  time 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  aituations  in 
question.  As  it  is  only  my  purpose  to 
shew  what  is  likely  to  be  of  exchangeable 
value,  I  may  be  excused  giving  the  loitf 
catalogue  of  fruits  that  may  be  grown,  aod 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  all  other  hor^^ 
ticultural  produce,  aod  of  the  many  kinds 
of  vegetables  that  especially  «  rejoice,"  (as 
the  old  English  writers  on  gardening 
would  say)  on  the  tops  of  hills*  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  irrigation  between  the 
trees  of  the  watered  portion  of  the  terraces 
will  afford  space  for  cold  and  hot  vreather 
crops,  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables, — -Asiatic 
and  European,  Guinea  grasa,  lucerne 
for  fodder,  maixe,  or  Indian  com,  &c. 
Some  resource  against  the  famines  of  the 
interior  may  be  found  in  the  preparation 
of  Arrpw-root,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
that  is  to  say  the  fecula,  or  starch,  of  the 
roots  of  all  those  species  of  Curcuma  aod 
other  Scitamineous  plants,  which  do  not 
contain  too  much  aromatic  or  other  foreigik 
principles.  These  grow  wild  in  inexbaoa- 
tible  abundance  in  most  mountainous  jun- 

fles.  The  cultivation  of  the  real  Wett- 
ndian  arrow-root  recently  introduced  here, 
fsid  Bengal,  may  assist.  But  above  all, 
the  Cassada,  or  Tapioca  plant  (Jatropha 
manihoot)  should  be  recommended.  Al- 
though naturalized  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
brought  it  from  Brasil  or  Mosambique, 
it  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  natives  aa 
an  article  of  food  in  our  provinces ;  never- 
theless, it  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
the  pepper-gardens  of  Malabar.  Its  great 
productiveness  is  too  well  known  every 
where  (excepting  in  India)  to  requhne  any 
comment. 

*'  Now,  however  hastily  and  imperlbct- 
ly  the  above  details  are  drawn  up,  I  tnist 
I  have  made  out  a  prrmd  fkde  caaa,  aod 
have  shown  the  possibility  of  rendaring  a 
a  tract  of  cultivated  mountain,  a  valuable 
property  both  in  present  poascaston,  and 
future  prospect.** 


The  legislative  council  asaembled  on  tha 
14th  DeMmber,  when  the  right  hon.  the 
governor  delivered  the  session  addrcsa^  in 
which  he  suted  that  Mr.  O.  H.  Boyd, 
who  had  been  nominated  senior  un-offidal 
member  of  council,  had  declined  to  accept 
the  appointment.  His  excellency  then 
stated  the  subjects  of  certain  ordinancca 
which  he  was  about  to  propose,  and  which 
were  laid  upon  the  table.  He  observed, 
in  conclusion,  '*  that  the  doora  of  the 
council  room  are  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  a  general  report  of  the  discuasiooa 
that  have  taken  place  within  these  walk 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  pubBc^  gttd 
will  continue  to  be  given :    The 
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thcivfoK,  both  bere  and  in  England,  will 
pone»  the  nMant  <^  conclusively  judging 
for  themselvtt  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
oar  legisIatiTe  duties  are  executed/* 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  ordinances 
then  took  place  between  the  governor,  the 
chief  justice,  Sir  John  Wilson  and  the 
auditor  general,  which  is  reported  in  the 
G^ivemmeni  GatOte. 


Court  of  Judicature,  Nov.  2a— Count 
von  Ranzow  (late  resident  at  Rhio),  his 
SOD,  and  servant,  were  indicted  for,  and 
conyicted  of,  stabbing,  cutting,  and 
wounding  with  intent  to  murder,  Mr. 
De  Wind,  a  magistrate.  Sentence  of 
death  was  recorded,  but  was  connnuted 
to  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Malacca, 
the  first  for  a  year,  the  second  for  six 
months,  and  the  last  for  three  months. 

A  letter  from  Malacca  states  :  "On 
our  arrival  here,  we  found  every  one  full 
of  the  poor  old  count's  trial.  Most  peo- 
ple here  think  he  has  got  off  cheaply, 
and,  if  all  reports  are  true,  many  there 
are  who  would  not  have  objected  to  his 
being  hanged.  For  myself,  I  think  his 
punishment  not  too  severe ;  but  I  think 
be  ought  not  to  have  been  indicted  for 
murder  at  all,  but  only  for  a  violent  as- 
sault *  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,'  &c.  as 
the  law  phrase  goes:  as  far  as  human 
reason  can  guide  people  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  it  appears  altogether  absurd 
to  fancy  that  any  man  would  go  out  with 
such  an  *  intent '  on  a  road,  nearly  as  pub- 
lic as  your  Campong  Glam  road.  The 
liicts,  firom  all  I  can  learn,  where  every 
one  appears  strongly  prejudiced  agamst 
Count  Von  Ranzow,  are,  that  the'assault 
committed  on  him  in  Rappa  and  Co.'s 
afaop,  when  he  was  entirely  alone,  and 
yrithout  a  single  witness,  rankled  strongly 
in  his  mind,  and  he  most  unjustly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a  right  to 
retaliate  in  the  same  way,  and  went  out 
with  the  intention  of  giving  De  Wind  a 
sound  thrashing,  where  he  diought  there 
would  be  no  witnesses,  without  reflecting 
that  a  big  Caffre's  blows  might  be  dan- 
gerous. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  appears  to  me 
strange,  that  Mr.  De  Wind,  who  coml 
mitted  certainly  a  breach  of  the  peace  in 
attacking  Von  Ranzow,  should  be  con- 
tbnued  a  magistrate." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bankok,  dated 
16th  November :  **  The  Siamese  govern- 
meat  do  not  exactly  know,  at  present, 
wiiat  course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  Co^ 


chin  ChhuL  They  are  evidently  af^id 
of  the  Cochin  Chinese ;  but  the  ambi- 
tkms  ruler  of  Siam  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  sitting  down  quietly  under  his  kite  de- 
feats. He  is  perfectly  aware  they  have 
hitherto  had  the  worst  of  it,  but  will  by 
po  means  acknowledge  it.  The  Siamese, 
in  fsct,  in  all  cases,  invariably  claim  a 
victory;  and  the  king  pretends  to  fkncy 
his  forces  are  able  to  conquer  the  worid. 
The  army,  however,  if  it  deserves  the 
name,  is  the  most  wretched  imaginable. 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  half-a-dozen  of 
his  ragged  recruits,  would  put  to  flight  a 
thousand  of  them.  The  great  body  of 
the  able-bodied  men  in  the  country  are 
priests,  and  if  they  were  let  loose  upon 
the  Cochin  Chinese,  each  with  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  they  would  produce  more  effect 
than  the  present  invulnerable  army. 
Bankok  alone  contains  15,000  priests, 
and  the  old  city  called  Juthia,  8,000,  be- 
sides the  out-posts  and  villages,  which 
contam  17,000,  making  in  all  40,000  yel- 
low-robed,  lazy,  able-bodied  priests,  or 
talapoins.  Among  them,  it  is  true,  there 
are  some  old  men,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively few. 

'*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  tb^ 
Siamese  would  decide  on  either  making 
war  or  peace :  as  it  is,  the  country  is  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  govem- 
nient  appear  to  have  no  definite  object  in 
view.  I  asked  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  other  day,  if  they  had  any  just 
grounds  for  going  to  war ;  and,  from  the 
surprise  he  evinced,  it  was  evident  he 
had  not  of  late  given  the  subject  much 
consideration.  After  chewing  his  betel, 
and  reflecting  for  some  time,  he  replied : 
*  O  yes !  we  have  abundant  cause.  ITie 
governor  of  Sigon  bad  dared  to  open  a 
letter  from  the  king  of  Siam  to  the  king 
of  Cochin  China,  and  had  taken  the  li- 
berty to  introduce  an  alteration  that  made 
the  former  style  the  latter  Emperor, 
which  in  itself  was  a  suflScient  cause.^ 
He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  misun- 
dentanding  regarding  Cambodia,  which 
he  adduced  as  another  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  making  war  on  the  Co- 
chin Chinese.  My  own  opinion  is,  thitt 
this  war  has  been  purposely  got  up,  to 
keep  the  public  mind  excited,  and  not  t6 
allow  the  people  time  to  reflect  on  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  they  are  re^ 
duced  by  the  measures  of  government. 
TTie  country  is  heavily  oppressed  by  a 
system  of  grinding  taxation,  for  no  other 
purpose,  apparently,  than  to  raise  money 
for  the  king  to  squander  away  in  the 
building  of  enormous  and  expensive  pa- 
godas ;  in  which  he  is  profusely  liberal, 
but  in  every  other  respect  penurious  in 
the  extreme. 

"  Some  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  treaty  of  commerce  at  present  exist- 
ing between  the   East- India  Comnanv 
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and  his  Siamese  majesty.  If  a  British 
vessel  comes  here  to  trade,  and  is  only 
able  to  sell  a  few  packages  of  goods,  she 
is  subjected  to  the  same  heavy  measure- 
ment^dtities  of  1700  ticals  (about  1000  Sp. 
dollars)  per  fathom,  as  if  the  whole  caiigo 
had  been  sold,  and  a  full  and  complete 
one  taken  in  return,  which  is  manifestly 
unjust  The  duty  ought  to  be  arranged 
to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  two  of  which 
have  recently  occurred.  The  treaty  ope- 
rates very  injuriously  in  other  repects, 
which  I  shall  point  out  to  you  on  a  fu- 
ture occasion.  The  Chinese  pay  a  mea- 
surement, import,  or  export  duty,  saving 
a  duty  on  the  produce  in  the  interior, 
which  we  also  pay,  besides  the  above  mea- 
surement-duty. Considering  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Siamese  by  the 
British,  particularly  during  the  Burmese 
war,  and  in  the  late  affair  with  Quedah, 
we  have  every  right  to  expect,  and  in- 
deed to  insist  on,  being  permitted  to 
trade  here  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fisi- 
voured  nation.  An  ambassador  coming 
here  ought  to  have  a  moderate  naMil 
force,  and  he  would  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  concluding  such  a  treaty  as  is  re- 
quired.'* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Diffusion  of  Knowledge  in  China.  — The 
first  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  in  China  contains 
the  following  details : 

**  Those,  if  such  there  were,  who  ex- 
pected that '  treatises  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, on  such  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge as  are  suited  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  this  empire,'  could 
in  a  few  months  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished, will  not  find  their  expectations 
realized;  nor  will  they,  we  trust,  after 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  see  cause  to  regret  the  formation  of 
this  society,  or  to  complain  either  of  the 
measures  which  it  has  adopted  or  of  the 
incipient  labours  which  it  has  performed. 

**  Your  committee  have  felt  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  society  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  measures  which  it 
adopts,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  car- 
ries them  into  effiect.  Every  plan  should 
be  well  matured ;  and  every  publication 
prepared  in  the  best  style.  As  yet,  the 
committee  have  not  sent  forth  to  the 
Chinese  a  single  publication  ;  but,  having 
surveyed  the  ground  before  them,  they 
see  occasion  for  a  great  variety,  and  very 
arduous  labours;  and  they  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  very  dis- 
tant when,  encouraged  and  countenanced 
by  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  of  this 
country,  the  society  will  be  enabled  to 


send  forth  its  standard  and  periodical 
publications  freely  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  to  all  who 
speak  the  same  language  in  the  suiround- 
ing  countries. 

**  Considering  that  much  of  what  the  so- 
ciety will  have  to  communicate  to  the 
Chinese  will  be  new  to  them,  requiring 
many  new  names  in  geography,  history, 
and  science,  your  committee  eariy  took 
measures  for  preparing  a  Chinese  nomen- 
clature, which  shall  conform  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  court  (or  mandarin)  dia- 
lect, but  embrace,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  names 
that  are  already  in  use.  Considerable 
advances  have  been  made  in  this  work, 
and  the  characters  for  expressing  a  large 
number  of  names  of  persons,  places,  &c. 
have  been  selected.  Years,  however, 
will  be  needed  to  carry  this  work  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  require.  It  can  only  be  pfr- 
fected  as  the  terms  are  from  time  to 
time  needed  for  use.  In  a  description  of 
a  steam-engine,  for  instance,  or  of  the 
manipulations  of  a  laboratory,  in  order  to 
convey  full  information  of  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  modes  of  operation,  many 
new  terms  will  be  required.  Your  com- 
mittee have  not  contemplated  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work  ;  but  they  are  desir- 
ous that  a  standard  should  be  fixed,  to 
which  all  their  works  may  conform. 
The  advantages  of  this  will  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  Terms,  such  as  Hueng-nteaou 
kweif  '  red-haired  flower-flaged  de\ils,' 
now  commonly  used  for  the  English; 
Hwa-he-kweij  *  Flower-flaged  devils,'  for 
the  Americans;  Keamg-koo^kwei,  *  old 
story-telling  devils,*  for  preachers  of  the 
gospel ;  and  all  similar  epithets,  as  they 
are  cakulated  to  create  and  perpetuate 
bad  feelings,  will  be  discountenanced. 
Nor,  when  speaking  of  the  Chinese,  or  of 
aught  that  tNelongs  to  them,  will  any  but 
the  most  correct  and  respectful  hmguage 
be  employed.  Let  there  be  given  in  thk, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  honour  to  whom  ho- 
nour is  due. 

"  Three  works  are  being  prepared  for  the 
press ;  1st,  a  general  history  of  the  worid; 
2d,  a  universal  geography ;  and  Sd,  a  map 
of  the  world.  These  have  been  sevend 
months  in  hand,  and  will  be  carried  for- 
ward,  and  completed  with  all  convenient 
despatch.  They  are  designed  to  be  intro- 
ductory works,  presenting  the  great  ouU 
lines  of  what  will  remain  to  be  filled  up. 
The  history  will  be  comprised  in  three 
vols.,  the  geography  in  one.  The  msp 
is  on  a  large  scale,  about  eight  feet  byfiour 
feet,  presenting,  at  one  view,  all  the  kmg- 
doms  and  nations  of  the  earth.  These 
three  works  the  committee  expect  will  be 
published  in  the  courw  of  the.comiag 
year ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  be 
followed  by  others,  in  which  the  sepaiale 
nations,    England*    France,  he,  .thnr 
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hifttory  and  present  state,  shall  be  Mlj 
described. 

*'  In  the  absence  of  works  alreadj  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  an  edition  of  the 
Ckmeae  Magazine,  1,000  copies,  each  in 
tvro  Tols.,  has  been  contracted  for.  These 
are  intended  for  the  Chinese  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago, — Batavia,  Singapore,  Ma- 
lacca, Penang,  &c.  The  progress  of  this 
work  has  been  interrupted ;  it  is  expected, 
however,  that  it  will  be  resumed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
has  offered  the  Magazine  to  the  society, 
in  order  that  its  publication  may  be 
continued  under  its  auspices;  and  the 
roDomittee  have  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  undertake  the  work,  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

'*  The  expediency  of  procuring  metallic 
type,  for  printing  Chinese  books,  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  committee. 
They  have  heard  with  satis&ction  of  the 
efforts  of  M.  Pauthier,  Paris,  and  of  the 
Rev.  M.  Dyer,  Penang.  In  both  these 
places  the  tjrpe  is  being  prepared  by  the 
oiesuis  of  punches,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
expense ;  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  type  perfect  and  complete, — 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  l^st  spe- 
cimens of  Chinese  workmanship.** 

TTielate  Governor  Loo. — Loo,  governor 
of  the  two  Kwang,  minister  of  state, 
guardian  of  the  prince,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  died 
this  morning  (Sept  M4iih),  at  one  o'clock. 
The  immediate  cause  oif  his  death  was 
constipation.  Dr.  Fan-laou-luh,  a  native 
of  Keang-se,  and  long  resident  in  Canton, 
wished  to  give  the  governor  rhubarb,  to 
allay  the  internal  inflammation ;  but  he 
replied,  that  an  old  man  could  not  bear 
the  operation  of  such  a  strong  medicine, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  to  take  rhubarb. 
He  afterwards  ate  some  ginseng ,  to 
strengthen  him,  which  aggravated  his 
complaint,  and  rendered  useless  all  at- 
tempts to  save  him.  He  has  left  three 
sonsi,  the  3rounge8t  is  in  bis  own  office  ; 
a  widow  and  three  concubines;  No.  3  is 
said  to  be  young  and  beautiful. 

Governor  Loo  was  a  native  of  Shan-% 
tung,  the  native  province  of  Confucius. 
He  was  formerly  the  foo-yuen  of  this  pro- 
vince ;  afterwards  the  governor  of  the 
two  lloo  province,  Hoo-pih  and  Hoo- 
nan  ;  and  then  was  promoted  to  the  gover- 
norship of  the  two  Kwang.  On  Sunday 
last,  his  Yintsih,  *  secret  narrow  house,* 
in  which  be  is  to  dwell,  wbs  burnt  in  his 
office.  These  Yin-tsih  are  made  of 
paper  and  bamboo. — Canton  Reg. 

The  Canton  papers  of  12th  of  January 
ntention  that  great  commotion  had  been 
caused  amongst  the  Chinese  authorities, 
by  the  Jardine  steamer  having  effected  a 
ige  to  Macao,  notwithstanding  the 
r  of  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the 
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river.  It  appears  that  the  merchants  are 
particularly  desirous  of  effecting  a  steam 
passage  to  Macao,  but  the  local  arrange- 
ments of  the  Chinese  strictly  prohibit  it. 
Another  attempt  was  to  be  made,  although 
a  decree  had  appeared,  desiring  the  gover- 
nor of  the  fiogue,  if  the  '*  foreigners* 
smoke-ship  arrives,  to  open  and  attack 
her  hull  with  a  thundering  fire,  and  those 
who  succeed  in  knocking  her  to  pieces 
shall  certainly  be  promoted.**  If  the 
orders  are  disobeyed,  and  she  enters,  the 
least  guilty  shall  be  reported  to  the  em- 
peror,  degraded  from  office,  and  wear  the 
wooden  collar;  the  most  guilty  shall  be 
punished  according  to  military  law, — 
namely,  exiled  to  the  frontiers  as  slaves  to 
the  army.  The  Hong  merchants  had 
also  requested  that  all  boats  and  their 
crews  which  came  up  to  Canton  should 
return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Whampoa, 
to  prevent  disturbances  and  quarrelling 
with  the  natives.  This  was  considered  a 
very  prudent  su^estion,  as  a  disturbance 
might  lead  to  serious  consequences,  there 
being  at  that  moment  no  foreign  commer- 
cial officer,  excepting  the  French  and 
Dutch  consuls,  to  protect  the  trade. 

«:af)itt. 

A  writer  in  the  Singapore  Free  Press, 
who  has  visited  this  island  frequently,  and 
had  considerable  traffic  with  the  natives, 
gives  the  following  account  of  them  : 

*'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  initiate 
the  natives  into  the  mystery  of  several 
mechanic  arts.  Tliere  are  many  passable 
carpenters  among  them,  as  the  new  church 
at  Papata  Bay,  built  entirely  by  them, 
will  testify.  A  person  was  sent  out  from 
the  society,  with  machinery,  on  purpose 
to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton,  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  which  afforded  every  facility.  Some 
few  did  learn,  and  could  make  very  good 
cloth,  all  things  considered  ;  but,  naturally 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  they  must  be 
paid  for  learning,  and,  seeing  no  possible 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  making 
cloth,  when  they  could  procure  it  from  the 
shipping  at  much  less  trouble,  the  project 
was  and  has  been  long  abandoned.  Many 
are  owners  of  sugar  plantations,  and  manu- 
facture a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar, 
which  they  dispose  of  to  shipping  that 
visit  them.  It  is  not  lung  since  a  Spa- 
nish gentleman  came  there  from  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing  a  plantation,  and  cultivating  sugar- 
cane. His  intention  having  been  made 
known  to  '  government '  (at  the  head  of 
which  stand  the  missionaries,  who  have 
sugar-plantations  of  their  owii).  he  was 
ordered  to  depart  aa  he  came,  and  not 
land  on  the  island.  But  the  vessel  being 
bound  to  a  distant  port,  permission  was 
granted  him  to  land,  provided  he  agreed 
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to  letve  in  the  first  vessel  bound  to  the 
Spanish  Main  or  Sydney.  He  did  so,  and 
left  about  four  weeks  sifter.  The  natives 
have  an  inveteracy  against  the  whites, 
which  proceeds  from  nothing  but  envy  and 
a  love  of  gain.  Formerly,  they  encouraged 
the  whites  to  reside  among  them, '  but 
the  times  are  greatly  altered  now;*  no 
white  man  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
island  witliout  permission  from  the  queen, 
and  no  one  allowed  to  marry  a  native 
woman.  This  island,  with  the  best  of 
harbours,  might  be  made  a  fine  place ; 
but,  if  it  continue  for  any  length  of  time  as 
it  now  is,  it  is  probable  their  wish  will, 
ere  long,  be  gratified,  in  having  the  island 
to  themselves'-many  of  the  whites  hav- 
ing left  since  their  *  new  laws*  have  been 
in  force,  and  those  that  remain  will  con- 
tinue but  a  short  time  longer.  When  I 
\a»t  left  the  island,  two  gentlemen  of  the 
Friends*  Society  were  there,  on  a  visit* 
They  came  in  a  small  vessel,  chartered  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  and  left  England 
as  agents  on  b«half  of  their  society,  with 
orders  to  visit  the  different  mission-sta- 
tions in  the  South-Sea  Iskmds,  to  examine 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  missions,  and 
report  if  such  were  worthy  the  support  of 
their  society.  How  these  gentlemen  noay 
succeed,  and  what  may  be  their  opinions 
concerning  the  object  of  their  voyage,  will 
before  long  be  made  public ;  their  inten- 
tion being  to  publish  the  journal  of  their 
voyage  when  completed.  One  anecdote 
I  cannot  forbear  relating.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  informed  me  that  one  day  a 
party  of  natives  came  on  board  of  his  ves- 
sel, and  inquired  if  he  had  blunderbusses 
for  sale.  *  [  was  much  shocked,'  said  he, 
'  for  I  thought  they  were  peaceful  people, 
and  of  course  had  no  call  for  such  wea- 
pons.  •  '* 

tRavt  of  CSooH  Viovt. 

The  Cape  papers  of  February  state  that 
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the  expedition  under  Dr.  Smith,  for  ex- 
ploring central  Africa,  had  returned,  and  a 
genend  meeting  of  the  subecribert  had 
been  summoned  to  hear  the  report  It 
was  considered  so  successfuly  that  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  the  meeting,  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  ^  that  this  association 
should  not  dissolve,  but  continue  to  exist 
as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  its  original  object  '* 

The  governor  had  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  (Afferent  civil  commissioners  of  the 
colony,  with  a  view  of  apportioning  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country  to  the  Hottentot 
families. 


Constantinople,  April  17. — Despatches 
from  the  Turkish  ambassador,  Essad 
Effendi,  have  been  received,  in  nineteen 
days  from  Persia.  The  Shah  has  resolved 
to  reduce  Herat  and  Khiva,  and  30,000 
Persians  were  advancing  agabist  Kbora- 
san.  Tranquillity  prevailed  m  the  whole 
empire;  the  influence  of  the  Russians  was 
very  great.  The  Shah,  in  order  to  give 
a  proof  of  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
had  suddenly  thrown  open  the  gates  of  his 
harem,  and  given  their  liberty  to  all  the 
females  it  contained.  The  c^reat  men  of 
the  empire  followed  the  example,  and  the 
iuhabitants  of  Tehran  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve their  eyes  when  they  saw  the  gates 
of  the  palace  opened,  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  unhappy  victims.  This  news  causes 
an  extraordinary  sensation  here ;  it  was 
believed  in  Pera  that  the  Sultan  would 
follow  the  example. — Hamburgh  Paper, 

Mr.  Ellis  arrived  at  Tehran  about  the 
middle  of  October.  He  was  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  Shah,  who  was 
prodigal  of  his  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
the  King  of  England,  for  the  assistance 
rendered  him  by  the  British  government 
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An  overiand  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived, with  advices  from  Calcutta  to  the 
4th,  and  Bombay  to  the  18th,  of  March, 
which  announce  the  arrival  out  of  Lord 
Auckland,  the  new  Governor-general.  No 
other  intelligence  of  any  importance  has 
transpired. 

The  MaUa  Gazette  quotes  lettere  from 
the  Euphrates  expedition,  dated  the  20th 
of  March,  mentioning  that  the  two 
steamera,  after  considerable  difficulty,  had 
at  last  got  afioat,  manned  and  equipped, 


without  loss  or  injury  to  the  machtaery. 
The  larger  one,  the  EuphnOeSj  had  nada 
a  trip,  up  a  rapid,  to  Bir,  and  there  saluted 
the  Grand  Sultan*s  authority  with  81 
guns,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  native 
popuhition.  The  Tigris  was  detained  for 
some  stores  lately  carried  to  Syria  by  His 
Majesty*s  sloop  Colttmbine,  but  it  was 
expected  that,  in  a  day  or  two»  Cot 
Cbesney,  with  both  the  steamere,  wooM 
commence  his  course  down  the  tiver. 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  &c, 

tVBDEE  AMEEK8«    M00N8TFFS,  8cC. — TBA- 
DING  8PICULATION8. 

Fort  WUHofn^  JudUinl  and  Reveiute 
Department,  Dec,  89,  1835.^Tbe  prin. 
cipal  iudder  ameens,  sudder  ameens,  and 
moonsiflb,  and  the  Mahonoedan  and 
Hindoo  law  officers  of  the  zillah  and  city 
courts,  and  of  the  sudder  Dewanny  Adaw- 
lut  under  this  Presidency,  are  hereby 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  dismissal  from 
office,  from  being  engaged  in  any  trading 
speculations. 

If  any  principal  sudder  ameen,  or  other 
of  the  officers  above-mentioned,  shall  be 
now  engaged  in  trading  specuhitioDs,  or 
any  such  speculations  shall  devolve  on 
him  by  inheritance,  it  shall  be  incumbent 
on  him,  within  one  month,  to  make  known 
the  circumstance  to  the  zillah  or  city 
judge,  or  to  the  register  of  the  court  of 
sadder  Dewanny  Adawlut;  and  to  ter- 
minate his  connexion  with  such  transac- 
tioos  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
Should  he  be  tuiable  to  do  so  within  one 
yesTf  he  shall  either  resign  his  situation, 
or  submit  a  report  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  the  judge  or  register,  who  will 
forward  it  to  the  Government  or  Court 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  as  the  con- 
firmation  of  the  officer  may  be  vested  in 
one  or  other  of  these  authorities;  with 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  the  officer  a  further  period  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  his  transactions  to 
a  close.  If  any  of  the  officers,  above- 
mentioned,  shall  fiiil  to  conform  to  the 
above  rule,  the  same  penalty  shall  attach 
to  him,  as  if  he  had  engaged  in  trade 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this 
order. 

Candidates  for  any  of  the  offices  above- 
mentioned  shall  certify  in  their  applica- 
tions that  they  are  not  engaged  in  any 
trading  speculations ;  and  in  die  event  of 
their  being  appointed,  and  of  its  being 
subsequently  ctiscovered  that  they  were 
•o  engaged  at  the  time  of  making  their 
applicatioo,  they  shall  be  liable  to  be 
dismissfd  from  office. 

COKDUCT  OF  LIEUT    T.  BELL. 

Head-Quarten,  CalaUia,  Jan.  6,  1836. 
— 1.  Lieut.  Interp.  and  Qu.  Master  T. 
Bell,  of  the  2d  N.  1.,  fancying  that  the 
adjutant  of  that  regt.  had  improperly 
interfered  with  some  of  the  details  of  the 
quarter  master's  business,  made  an  appeal 
against  what  he  supjKMed  to  be  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  adjutant,  to  Lieut.  Col. 
D.  Dowie,  commanding  the  regiment. 


8.  The  consequent  line  of  conduct, 
adopted  1^  Lieut.  Col.  Dowie,  led  to  a 
correspondence  between  him  and  Lieut. 
Bell ;  and  as  the  Lieut  deemed  that 
Lieut.  CoL  Dowie,  in  this  correspondence* 
had  not  done  him,  or  his  office  of  quarter 
master,  due  justice,  he  desired  to  appeal 
from  his  commanding  officer's  decutoB, 
and  to  submit  the  affidr  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  Brigadier  General  Smith, 
commanding  the  Saugor  division. 

3.  Brigadier  General  Smith,  having 
eoDsklerHl  the  case,  ordered  a  severe  and 
well-merited  censure  to  be  addressed  to 
Lieut.  Bell  for  his  conduct,  and  for  the 
insubordinate  and  highly  disrespectful 
style  of  a  letter,  whidi  the  Lieut,  had 
addressed  to  his  commanding  ofHcer. 

4.  Lieut.  Bell  has  thought  proper  to 
appeal  from  this  decision  of  Brigadier 
General  Smith  totheCommander-in-chief. 

5.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  having 
looked  carefully  at  the  case,  and  deeming 
that  Lieut.  Bell  was  in  error  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  proceeding, 
and  concurring  entirely  in  the  view  taken 
of  the  case  by  Brigadier  General  Smith, 
and  quite  approving  the  censure  which  he 
had  expressed.  His  Excellency  called  on 
Lieut.  Bell  to  assign  his  reasons  for  his 
appeal. 

6.  In  his  reply,  the  Lieut  has  so 
entirely  overiooked  the  relative  position 
of  himself  and  Brigadier  General  Smith  in 
the  army,  as  to  presume  to  set  up  his  (the 
Lieutenant's)  opinion,  that  the  General's 
decisfon  *  is  at  variance  with  existing 
regidations,*  and  that  the  General's  cen- 
sure of  him  \vas  as  '  unjust'  as  *  unme- 
rited ;'  and  he  winds  up  this  highly  dis- 
resp^stful  and  insubordinate  series  of 
conduct,  by  putting  it  as  a  questionable 
point,  whether  the  decision  of  the  General 
was  given  from  '  an  error  of  judgment,' 
or  from  *  partiality  r 

7.  In  order  to  mark  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  strong  disapprobation  of  such  a 
total  absence  of  subordination  and  respect 
to  superiors,  he  directs  that  Lieut-  Bell 
shall  be  dismissed  from  the  staff  situation 
of  quarter  master  and  interpreter  of  the 
2d  regiment. 

8.  If  Lieut  Col.  Dowie  has  officers  in 
the  corps  fit  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  he  will 
send  in  their  names.  If  not,  an  officer 
will  be  appointed  from  another  corps. 

9.  This,  and  another  case  which  has 
recentlv  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
occasion  him  to  feel  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  quarter  masters  of  regi- 
ments to  section  4  of  the  standing  orders 
of  this  army,  pages  17  and  18»  in  which 
their  duties  are  clearly  defined.   -^ 
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10.  It  would  seem,  from  the  instances 
to  which  he  alludes  in  the  last  paragraph, 
as  if  some  fancied,  that  the  quarter  roas- 
ter's department  in  a  regiment  formed 
something  distinct)  and  differently  cir- 
eumstanced  from  other  parts  of  the  corps, 
and  as  if  they  considered  themselves  in 
some  degree  independent  of  the  control 
of  their  senior  officers.  They  must  learn, 
therefore,  that  their  duties  are  merely 
executive,  under  the  orders  and  control  oif 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment, 
and  that  it  is  that  officer  who  is  the 
responsible  person  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  for  every  article  issued  by  the 
quarter  master  to  a  regiment,  and  con- 
sequently, that  every  thing  issued  most 
meet  his  entire  satis&ction  and  approval. 

11.  Lieut.  Bell  appears  also  to  have 
quite  mistaken  the  duties  of  the  adjutant 
of  a  regiment,  when  he  talks  of  his  (the 
adjutant's)  *  presuming,'  in  having  sent  to 
Lieut  Col.  Ddwie  a  turban,  which  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  recruit  of  the  2d 
regiment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  adjutant,  to  observe 
all  that  is  wrong  in  any  department  of  his 
regiment,  and  to  bring  the  same  to  the 
notice  of  his  commanding  officer  ;  and  in 
reporting  upon  the  turbans,  which  were 
in  possession  of  tlie  recruits  on  this  ooca- 
siou,  the  adjutant  did  no  more  than  was 
strictly  his  duty. 


SINGF0E8.  — BRAVERY  OF  NATIVE 
SOLDIERS. 

HeatUQuarUn,  CalcuttafJan,\2, 1836. 
—1.  A  hostile  irruption  having  been  made 
by  a  powerful  neighbouring  chief  of  the 
Singfoes  into  our  territories  on  the  Assam 
frontier,  hostilities  have  been  for  some 
time  in  progress  against  him. 

2.  Major  A.  White,  commanding  the 
Asaam  Light  Infimtiy,  has  succeeded, 
after  much  praiseworthy  exertion,  in  bring- 
ing the  chief  to  action,  and  in  capturing 
some  very  strong  stockades,  in  which  the 
aaid  chief  had  intrenched  himself  and 
followers,  and  in  driving  them  over  the 
frontier  of  our  states. 

S.  In  the  last  attack,  Subadar  Joynun- 
deen  Sing  and  two  Sepoys  of  the  Assam 
Light  Infantry  much  distinguished  them- 
selves by  tlieir  courage  and  devotion. 

4.  The  Commander-in-Chief  therefore 
recommended  their  conduct  to  the  nodoe 
of  his  Honor  the  Govemor-general  in 
Council,  who  has  been  pleased  to  sanction 
the  immediate  promotion  of  Subadar 
Joynundeen  Sing  to  the  distinguished 
situation  of  Subadar  Major  of  his  corps, 
and  the  two  sepoys  to  be  made  noicks. 

5.  The  good  conduct  of  these  brave 
soldiers  is  thus  made  known  to  the  army, 
and  the  Commander-in>  Chief  has  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  their  reward  by 
the  Government. 


DRESS  OP  STAFF  OFFICERS. 

Head'  Quarter$y  Calcutta,  Jor.  12, 1836. 
— His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-Chief  it 
pleased  to  signify  to  those  officers  of  the 
general  staff,  who  are  required  by  the 
regulations  of  the  service  to  conform  in 
dress  with  the  same  ranks  in  His  Majesty^s 
army,  that  certain  alterations  in  their 
uniform  have  been  directed  in  a  G.  O., 
dated  Horse  Guards,  1st  of  Aug.  1834. 

A  memorandum  of  these  alterations  has 
been  forwarded  to  officers  commandbg 
divisions  and  districts,  and  to  heads  of 
departments,  for  their  guidance,  and  for 
the  information  of  those  under  their 
orders. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  does  not 
desire  to  involve  officers  in  unnecessary 
expense  by  a  hasty  conformity  to  the  new 
regulations,  but  the  sooner  perfect  uni- 
formity is  established,  the  better  for  the 
appearance  of  the  army.  He  will  name 
the  30th  of  June  as  the  last  day  for  any  of 
the  old  pattern  uniforms  being  worn  m 
Bengal,  and  SOth  of  August  in  Madrss 
and  Bombay. 

MOVEMENT  OF  C0RI8. 

With  the  sanction  of  Goventment,  the 
2lst  regiment  native  in&ntry  will  be  can- 
toned at  Kumaul. 

COURTS  MARTIAL. 

IN810N  M.  V.  ABSOTT. 

Head  Quarter $,  Calcutta,  Dec.  29, 1 835. 
— At  a  general  court-martial  assembled  at 
Cawnpore,  on  the  4th  Dec.  1835,  Ensign 
Monugue  Vernon  Abbott,  of  H.M.'s  16th 
regt.  of  Foot,  was  arraigned  on  the  fol- 
lowing  charge,  viz,-^ 

Charge. — "  For  conduct  higlily  uobt- 
coming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
prejudicial  to  good  order  and  militarr  dis- 
cipline, in  familiarly  associating  and  drink- 
ing  with  Sergeant  William  Perno  and  Pri- 
vate Bernard  Levy,  of  the  same  regimeot, 
and  one  James  Hack,  in  the  ban^ow  of 
the  said  Ensign  M.  V.  Abbott,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  and  morning  of  the  6ih 
Oct  1835,  notwithstanding  that  be,  the 
said  Ensign  M.  V.  Abbott,  had  been  twice 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  his  pefiiit- 
ing  in  such  improper  conduct." 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  dedsion : 

Frndhtg."-**  That  the  prisoner  is  guilty 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  *  twice,' of  which 
they  do  acquit  htm.'* 

Smtence. — "The  court,  haviDf  fovod 
the  prisoner  guilty  as  exhibited  above,  do 
sentence  him.  Ensign  M.  V.  Abbott,  of 
H.M.'s  16th  regt.  of  Foot,  to  be  dismissed 
fWmi  bis  Bfajcsty's  service.** 

Recomfnerutaticn.-^*^  The  court,  hafiag 
awarded  a  sentence  that  they  deen  ooa- 
mensurate  to  the  offence  tliat  the  prisons 
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has  been  found  guilty  of,  respectfully  beg 
U«T«  to  recommeDd  him  to  the  clemency 
of  bis  £ic  the  CoininAnder-in.chief,  in 
consequence  of  the  deep  contrition  that  be 
has  ctpressed,  and  with  Mlscrence  to  bit 
having  alleged  that  be  porcbaaed  bis  com* 


Approved. 
(Signed)    H.  Fans,  General, 

Commaoder-in-cbief. 

Remarks  by  the  Commander.in-chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  regreto  that 
be  cannot  see  any  grounds  which  could  jus- 
tify bis  attending  to  the  reeooHnendation 
of  the  court. 

Ensign  Abbot  is  to  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  16th  regt  of  Foot,  from  the 
date  of  this  communication  being  made 
known  to  him,  which  the  commanding 
officer  will  specially  report  to  the  adju> 
Cant-general  of  bis  Majesty's  forces  in 
India,  and  to  the  military  secretary  to  bis 
£zc.  the  Commander-in-chief. 

CAR.   r.    0*HAVTjOjr. 

Head' Quarter f,  Calcutta,  Dec.  31, 1835. 
—At  a  general  court-martial,  re-assembled 
in  Fort  William,  on  the  27th  Oct.  1835, 
of  which  Brigadier  Penny  was  president, 
Capt.  Pringle  O'Hanlon,  of  tbe  1st  regt. 
L.C.,  was  arraigned  (by  order  of  bis  £ic. 
tbe  Coromand«r.in.cfaief)  on  the  following 
charge,  vit. 

Charge.  —  *^  That  tbe  said  Capt.  P. 
O'Hanlon  (being  then  under  suspension) 
was  made  officially  aware,  in  July  1835, 
of  tlie  publication  of  a  letter,  dated  18th 
April,  in  the  newspaper  denominated  the 
MeertU  Obterver,  of  tbe  23d  April  1835, 
which  letter  was  signed  with  bis  name, 
*•  Pringle  0*Hanlon,*  and  purported  to 
have  l^n  written  by  him  to  the  editor  of 
the  said  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  tbe  public,  anid  which  contain- 
ed false  and  scandalous  charges  against 
Col.  Stephen  Reid,  of  the  10th  L.C.,  his 
former  commanding  officer,  and  also 
against  Capt.  John  Augustus  Scott,  of  tbe 
1st  regt.  lie. ;  and  alter  being  so  made 
officially  aware  of  the  said  letter,  Capt.  P. 
O'Hanlon  nerer  offered  any  contradiction 
to,  or  disavowal  of,  tbe  same,  but  allowed 
tbe  same  letter  to  continue  to  appear  be- 
lore  the  army  and  the  public  as  written  by 
bim,  Capt.  P.  O'Hanlon,  to  the  great  de. 
triment  of  the  said  Col.  Stephen  Reid  and 
the  said  CapL  John  Augustus  Scott ;  such 
conduct  being  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  subversive 
of  military  discipline." 

Jlitdtng. — **  Tbe  court,  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
prisoner,  Capt.  P.  0*Uanlon,  of  tbe  1st 
regt.  L.C.  (being  then  under  suspension), 
waa  made  officially  aware,  in  July  1835,  of 
the  publication  of  a  letter,  dated  tbe  1 8th 
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Ideerui  Obterver,  of  tbe  2Sd  of  April  1835, 
which  letter  was  signed  with  his  name, 
*  Pringle  O'Hanlon,*  and  purported  to 
have  been  written  by  bim  to  the  editor  of 
the  said  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  public,  and  which  contained 
scandalous  chargea  against  Col.  S.  Reid, 
of  tbe  loth  L.  C,  his  former  commanding 
officer,  and  also  against  Capt.  J.  A.  Scott, 
of  tbe  1st  regt.  L.C. ;  and  that,  after  be- 
ing so  made  officially  aware  of  the  said 
letter,  Capt.  P.  O'Uanloo  never  offered 
any  contradiction  to,  or  disavowal  of,  tbe 
same,  but  allowed  tbe  said  letter  to  con- 
tinue to  appear  before  the  army  and  the 
public  as  written  by  him,  Capt.  P.  O'  Han- 
Ion,  to  tbe  great  detriment  of  the  said  Col. 
S.  Reid  and  the  said  Capt.  J.  A.  ScoCt ; 
such  conduct  being  unbecoming  tbe  cha- 
racter of  an  officer,  and  subversive  of 
military  discipline:  but  tbe  court  acquit 
tbe  prisoner,  Capt  P.  O'Hanlon,  of  th» 
remainder  of  tbe  charge." 

Sentence. — "  The  court  sentence  the  pri- 
soner, Capt.  Pringle  O'Hanlon,  of  the  1st 
regt.  L.C.,  to  lose  a  portion  of  his  rank  In 
tbe  regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  by  be- 
ing placed  on  tbe  list  of  captains  in  tbe 
said  regiment  neit  below  Capt.  John  F. 
Bradford,  and  to  be  severely  reprimanded 
in  such  manner  as  the  Comroander-in- 
chief  may  deem  proper.** 

Remark  by  the  Coii^— "  The  court  can- 
not close  their  proceedings  without  record- 
ing a  just  tribute  to  the  deputy  judge  ad- 
vocate-general who  has  conducted  them, 
for  the  assiduity  and  dispassionate  conduct 
displayed  by  him  throughout  this  long, 
perplexing,  and  painful  trial ;  nor  can  the 
court  sufficiently  estimate  tbe  able  advice 
be  has  afforded  them  in  all  points  upon 
which  he  has  been  called  upon  so  to  do,  as 
their  law  adviser.** 

Tbe  court  reassembled  on  tbe  28th 
Dec.  1 835,  in  obedience  to  General  Orders 
by  bis  Ezc  the  Commander.in-chief,  to 
re-consider  their  former  verdict. 

Revised  Finding  and  Sentence. — **  The 
court  adhere  to  tlieir  former  finding ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  beg  respectfully  to  explain  to 
the  Commander-in-chief,  that  they  consi- 
der it  unbecoming  an  officer  to  resort  to 
tbe  public  newspapers  in  which  to  state  his 
grievances ;  but  they  do  not  think  it  un< 
gentlemanly  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as 
Uie  court  acquit  Capt.  O'Hanlon  of  having 
stated  any  falsehood  in  tbe  letter  be  pub. 
lished;  and,  under  this  explanation,  the 
court  adhere  to  their  former  sentence.** 

Remark  6y  tfte  Couri.—^^  Tbe  court  also, 
desire  to  cancel  their  remark  on  the  con- 
tenuof  tbe  Meemt  paper  of  tbe  18th  li%c. 
1834,  and,  with  much  deference  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  they  would  observe 
that,  in  their  opinion,  Capt.  O'Hanlon's 
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pear  to  adopt  the  cbargea  in  the  editorial 
remarks  of  December  1834.  In  finding 
upon  the  case,  the  court  abstain  from  pro. 
nouncing  any  opinion  on  the  charges  pre- 
ferred by  Capt.  O'Hanlon  against  Col. 
Reid  and  Capt.  Scott  inyjanuary  last, 
which,  in  the  court's  opinion,  are  not 
brought  before  them  by  the  letter  signed 
*  Pringle  O'Hanlon.*  The  court,  in  de- 
ference  to  the  Conunander-in-chief,  with- 
draw their  remark  on  the  conduct  of  Col. 
Rcid." 

Confirmed, 
(Signed)     H.  Fans,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remaiks    by  his   Eicellency  the   Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

1st.  Although  I  have  '*  confirmed  *'  I 
do  not  approve  either  the  ^^  finding  or  sen- 
tence **  of  this  courumartial. 

2d.  My  view  of  what  is  due  from  one 
oflBcer  and  gentleman  to  another,  is  dissi- 
milar to  that  adopted  in  this  instance  by 
the  court. 

3d.  I  deem  that  Capt.  Pringle  0*Han. 
Ion  bad  placed  himself  between  the  boms 
of  this  dilemma ;  vis.  he  wrote  the  letter 
of  the  18tb  April,  or  he  did  not.  If  he 
wrote  it,  he  was  bound,  as  an  ofllcer  and  a 
genUemaih  to  meet  the  charge  of  having 
done  so,  and  to  justify  the  act  to  the  in- 
jured party  as  he  best  could;  if  he  did  not 
write  it,  then  was  he  bound,  when  it  ap- 
peared  before  the  army  and  the  public, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  to  dis- 
avow it.  Such  is  my  conception  of  the 
conduct  becoming  an  qfflcer  and  a  gentk'" 
man ;  and  as  the  court  have  given  a  ver- 
dict that,  in  the  coiurse  pursued,  Captain 
Pringle  O'Hanlon  has  lapsed  from  the  for. 
roer  character,  so,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
they  to  have  decided  with  reference  to  the 
latter. 

4th.  I  think  their  conclusion  unsatisfac- 
tpry  also,  as  respects  Col:  Reid  and  Capt. 
Scott.  Hie  court  permitted  Col.  Reid  to 
go  into  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  shew 
Uie  falsehood  of  the  allegations  which  were 
circulated  against  him  and  Capt.  Scott,  in 
the  ideenU  Observer  of  tht  18th  Dec.  1834, 
and  which  formed  so  much  of  the  basis  of 
the  leUer  signed  «  P.O'Hanlon,**  of  the  18th 
April  1835;  and  yet  they  conclude  their 
revised  proceedings  by  saying,  they  "  ab- 
stain  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon 
the  charges  preferred  by  Capt.  0*Hanlon 
against  Col.  Held  and  Capt.  Scott  in  Jan- 
nary  last,  which,  in  the  court's  opinion, 
are  not  brought  before  them  by  the  letter 
signed  '  Pringle  O'Hanlon*;*'  although  in 
the  letter  itself,  it  is  said,  on  the  data  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Meenit  Observer  of  the  18th 
of  Dec.  1<^34,  '*  I  framed  and  farwarded 
against  Col.  Reid  four  charges,  and  two 
against  Capt  J.  A.  Scott,**  &c.  &c.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  for  what  pur. 
pose  the  great  quantity  of  evidence,  which 


those  charges,  was  permitted  to  take  up  so 
many  days  of  the  court*s  time,  if,  in  the 
end,  the  court  was  to  abstain  from  pro^ 
nouncing  an  opinion. 

5th.  But  since  tbe  court  profess  not  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  tlxise  charges,  I  /eel  it  due  to 
Col.  Reid  and  Capt.  Scott  to  say,  that 
fVom  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  pio- 
ceedings,  the  charges  were  based  upon 
foundations,  which  were  formed  upon  very 
exaggerated  views  of  the  drcumstanon, 
and  sudi  as  were  little  worthy  of  behig 
brought  forward  as  grounds  upon  which 
to  wreck  the  reputation  of  two  oflton  of 
the  rank  of  Col.  Reid  and  Capt.  Soott; 
and,  in  Justice  to  those  officers,  I  most 
state  my  opinion  that  the  gravamen  of  those 
charges  is  disproved. 

6th.  With  reference  to  tbe  '<  sentence,'* 
I  think  the  measure  of  punishment  qoits 
inad^uate  to  the  amount  of  tbe  militaty 
offence  found  to  have  been  cooDmitted. 

7th.  I  think  the  eiample  which  it  af- 
fords to  the  army  is  calculated  to  lead  to 
much  mischief,  by  sliewing  to  junior 
officers  at  how  small  an  amount  of  punish* 
ment  they  may  vituperate  tlieir  superion, 
and  to  what  an  extent  they  may  attach  ob- 
loquy  to  the  names  and  characters  of  those 
who,  in  the  enforcement  of  disdplioe, 
may  happen  to  offend  tliem. 

8th.  I  am  of  opinion  that  harmony  and 
good-will  towards  each  other  are  more  de- 
sirable and  essential  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  army  €ilt  India  than  in  any  other  of 
which  British  officers  form  a  part ;  and  I 
am  greatly  apprehensive  that  neither  one 
or  iSt  other  will  be  in  any  degree  forward- 
ed by  the  award  of  this  court-martial, 
which  punishes  such  an  act  as  that  of 
which  they  have  declared  tbe  prisoner 
'<  guilty,**  with  the  loss  of  one  step  of  re- 
gimental rsnk  only,  and  reprimand  Aoo 
the  Commander-in-chief. 

9th.  Capt.  P.  0*Hanlon  will  receift 
what  is  said  in  the  preceding  recnarks  as  a 
portion  of  the  reprimand  ordered  by  the 
court  to  be  addressed  to  him.  I  Anther 
desire,  that  he  will  look  at  the  resohs  of 
his  conduct,  as  respects  his  brother  oflicers 
and  the  service. 

ICth.  On  his  three  courts-martial,  tktritf 
officers,  exclusive  of  witnesses,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  their  ordinary  duties; 
eighty  days  have  been  spent  (either  in  sit- 
tings  or  adjournments)  in  investigating  bis 
misconduct  and  disputes,  and  the  expenses 
to  the  government,  and  the  inconveniences 
to  individuals,  have  been  very  great. 

Ilth.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  bas 
been  in  Capt.  0*Hanloo*s  military  services, 
or  that  enough  may  be  expected  fioo  tbea, 
to  compensate  either  to  the  army  or  tbe 
^emment  for  the  evil  which  his  conduct 
IS  thus  shewn  lo  have  produced. 

12th.  His  name  '    transposed  in 
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l|ie  court.  He  is  to  be  released  from  bis 
arrest,  and  lo  join  and  do  duty  with  the 
9tb  regt.  L.C.  until  further  orders,  since  it 
is  impossible  that  his  services  can  be  useful 
in  the  let  Light  Cavalry. 
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uxor.  s.  B.  GOAD,  coamtT  j.  lavwo, 

AND   UBUT.    W.   MAKTIM. 

Head'Qtutrien,  CalcuU<h  Jan.  6,  18S6. 
—At  a  general  court-martial,  assembled  in 
Fort  WilUam,  on  the  21st  Dec.  18S5, 
Lmit.  Samuel  Boilcau  Goad  and  Comet 
Janes  Irving,  of  the  1st  regt.  L.C.,  were 
•nmigned  on  the  following  charge : 

Ckarffe.  —  ••  For  conduct  unbecoming 
the  character  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  in. 
having,  at  Meerut,  on  the  9th  July  1835, 
upon  frivolous  and  unjust  pretences,  re- 
fused to  make  adequate  reparation  to 
Lieut.  William  Martin,  of  the  52d  regt. 
N.I.,  aOerhe  had  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  the  writer  of  a  letter  signed  *  Vin. 
dex,*  in  the  Meerul  Observer  of  the  2d 
July  1885,  whom  Cornet  Irving  had  de- 
tigiwtcd,  in  his  reply  to  that  letter,  pub. 
lisbed  in  the  Meerut  Obterver  of  the  9th 
July  1835,  as  a'  coward,  who,  sheltering 
Wmseir  under  the  imagined  bulwark  of  a 
fiUae  signature,  hesiutes  not  to  Uuoch 
forth  his  venomed  falsehoods.*  *' 

Fmdmg,^*^  The  court,  upoo  the  cvi. 
dence  before  them,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
priaoDer,  Cornet  James  Irving,  of  the  1st 
legt.  L.C.,  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him,  of  which  the  court  do 
therefor*  acquit  him. 

"  The  court  al«o  find  the  prisoner  Lieut. 
S.  B.  Goad,  of  the  1st  regt  L.C ,  not 
guilty  of  the  charge,  and  they  do  accord- 
ingly  acquit  him.** 

Approved, 
(Signed)    H .  Fane,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 


Before  tlie  same  courUmartial,  on  the 
fl4th  Dec.  1835,  Lieut.  William  Martin, 
of  the  52d  regt.  N.I.,  was  arraigned  on 
the  following  charge : 

Charge, — •*  For  conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  in  hav- 
ing, at  Meerut,  on  the  9th  July  1835, 
written,  and  sent  to  Comet  Irving  of  the 
1st  L  C,  a  paper  conuining  the  following 
expresdons:  '  I  hereby  denounce  him 
(Comet  Irving)  as  a  cowardly  poltroon, 
and  deaire  that  he  will  consider  himself  as 
posted  and  horsewhipped,'  ** 

Finding. — **The  court,  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  are  of  op'mion,  that  the 
prisoner,  Lieut.  Wm.  Martin,  of  the  52d 
regt.  N.I.,  is  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him.** 

Senlence.'—"  The  court  sentence  the  pri- 
•oner,  Lieut.  Wm.  MarUn,  of  the  52d 


reft.  N.I.,  to  be  reprimanded  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commander.in.chief  may  be 
pleased  to  direct.** 

Recommendation  by  the  Court.^^'  The 
court,  taking  into  consideration  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  cannot  abstain  from 
attracting  the«ttention  of  the  Commander- 
in  chief  to  the  great  provocation  given  by 
Comet  Irving  to  Lieut.  Martin,  as  a 
ground  on  which  the  court  recommend 
Lieut.  Martin  to  the  leniency  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief.'* 

Approved. 
(Signed)     H.  Fanb,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 
1st.  I  willingly  listen  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  court  in  this  case,  because  the 
prisoner,  in  his  defence,  has  fairly  and  ho- 
nourably acknowledged,  that  **  on  subse- 
quent  reflection  he  has  convinced  himself, 
that  the  terms  which  he  made  use  of  to- 
wards Comet  Irving  were  unbecoming 
him  to  use,  and  derogatory  to  the  person 
himself  who  uses  them,"  and  he  «*  ac- 
knowledges his  error,"  and  •*  sobmiu 
himself  to  the  reproof  of  tlie  courU" 

2d.  I  will  therefore  say  no  more  in  re- 
probation of  Lieut.  Martin. 

3d,  I  much  disapprove  of  the  conduct 
of  Assist  Surg.  Tweddell,  who  appears, 
from  the  proceMings  of  the  court-martial, 
to  have  acted  as  Lieut  Martin*s  friend. 
Had  he  proceeded  with  moderately  good 
judgment,  he  must  have  felt,  that  as"  Vin- 
dez  ••  was  the  aggressor,  "  Vindex  »*  ought 
to  have  been  the  first  to  have  unsaid  what 
be  had  stated  wrongfully,  in  which  case  (as 
it  would  seem)  all  matters  might  have  been 
settled  satisfactorily,  and  all  the  subse- 
quent  proceedings  have  been  avoided. 

4th.  This  is  the  third  court-martial  which 
has  recently  been  concluded,  growing  out 
of  the  very  unsoldier-like,  and,  as  I  think, 
improper  proceeding  of  officers,  endea- 
vouring to  write  down  the  characters  of 
others  in  the  public  newspapers. 

I  appeal  to  the  army  whether  any  parti- 
cle  of  good  hat  arisen  from  what  has  passed 
in  these  cases;  and  I  beg  of  them  to  re- 
fleet  whether  it  is  not  better  that  such 
feuds  and  disagreements  as  arise  amongst 
ourselves,  should  be  adjudicated  and  set- 
tled by  ourselves  only,  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  cast  before  the  public  on 
expmie  sUtements,  there  to  be  commented 
upon  for  months  before  the  real  meriu  can 
be  decided,  and  to  be  made  topics  for  con- 
versation in  every  reading-room  In  India, 
or  perhaps  the  British  empire,  under  the 
imperfect  view  which  an  exjMrte  statement 
b  sure  to  afford. 

Lieut  Goad  and  Cornet  Irving,  of  the 
1st  L.C.,  and  Lieut  Martin,  of  the  52d 
N.I.,  are  to  be  released  from  arrest,  and 
to  return  to  their  duty.  ^ 
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BT  TH«  OOVKKMOE-OINIEAL. 
JwUehimtdRmtmue  Department, 
DtcSS.  Me*  J.  DoDoUhame  to  be  collector  of 
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CalctttU  as  well  as  of  the  84-Perguimalis. 

The  Hod.  W.  H.  L.  MeWiUe  to  officiate  as  spe- 
cial coininl«iooer»  under  Reg.  III.  of  1838.  of  Cal- 
cutu  diTkloo,  in  room  of  Mr.  N.  4.  Halbed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  O.  FarquhanoQ  to  conduct  current 
duties  of  office  of  civil  and  seidon  Judge  of  Pur- 
neah»  Instead  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Martin  to  be  an  assistant  under  com- 
mlasioMr  of  reveooe  and  circuit  of  19Ch  or  Cut- 
tack  ditision. 

99.  Mr.  W.  A.  Ptingle  to  he  drtt  and  session 
Judge  of  Pumeah. 

Mr.  H.  Nishet  to  be  dvil  and  session  Judge  of 
Sarun. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Davidson  to  officiate  as  civU  and  ses- 
sion Judge  of  siUah  Sarun  during  Mr.  H.  NisbefS 
employment  as  officiating  commissioner  of  ISth  or 
Bhaugulpore  division. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Beresford  to  officiate  as  magtetrate 
and  collector  of  Pumeah,  upon  being  relieved  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Forbes  at  Makiah. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Garrett  to  exercise  powers  of  Joint 
magistrate  and  deputy  collector  in  district  of  Bala- 
sore. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Maodooakl  to  be  an  assistant  under 
oommisskxier  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  13th  or 
Bauleah  division. 

Jon.  5.  Mr.  R.WflUams  to  officiate  as  dvUrad 
scMkm  Judge  of  fiUah  Behar,  m  room  of  Mr. 
Cttthbert. 

Mr.  John  Hawkkis  to  officiate  as  civil  and  sea- 
skn  Judge  of  sUlah  Shahabad. 

Mr.  R.  Houstoun  to  offldate  as  collector  oT  Cal- 
cutU  and  theM-Pergunnahs. 

Lieut.  F.  W.  Birch.  41st  N.L,  to  be  superinten- 
dent of  police  of  town  of  Cakutu,  v.  CapL  Steel 
resigned. 

19.  Mr.  H.  S.  OMfiekl  to  officiate  as  collector  of 
Calcutta  and  the  Si-Pergunnahs.  in  room  of  Mr. 
Houstoun. 

Cftpt.  James G.  Bums,  3d  N.I.,  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  Upper  and  Lower  Cachar  and  Jynteea, 
in  room  of  Capt.  T.  Fisher. 

Mr.  James  Yo«ng  to  be  derk  of  the  peaoe,  hi 
room  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smoult  resigned. 

Mr.  J.  Lowis  to  be  oommluiooer  of  revenue  and 
chvult  of  lAth  or  Dacca  divlskn,  v.  Mr.  J.  A. 


Mr.  A.  J.  M.  Mills  tobemaglstiate  and  collector 
of  central  divisioa  of  Cuttack. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ogilvy  to  be  Joint  magistrate  and  de- 
:or  of  Pu'-— 


puty  collector 

Mr.  R.  J.  Loughnan  to  eurdsefall  powen  of  a 
coUKtor  in  diMrtet  of  Behar. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Garrett  to  be  an  assistant  under  com- 
iT^u^i^ww  of  revenue  and  drcuit  of  15th  or  Dacca 
division,  with  authority  to  exercise  powers  of  Joint 
rate  and  deputy  coUector  in  lillah  Fuixeed- 


Mr.  J.  S.  ToRcns  to  be  an  anbtant  under  com- 
misdooer  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  19th  or  Cuttadc 
divlsk»,  with  authority  to  exercise  powen  of  ditto 
ditto  in  lillah  Balasore. 

Mr.  C.  Steer  to  be  invested  with  full  powers  of  a 
joint  magistrate  and  deputy  collector  in  dllah 
Bhaugulpore. 

Mr.  A.  Grote  to  be  aMistant  under  conmisskNier 
of  revenue  and  circuit  of  ISth  or  Bauleah  diviskNi, 

Mr.  F.  D.  Rosario  to  be  deputy  collector  in  dis- 
trict of  Monghyr. 

Mn  J.  Dunanure  to  be  sndder  ameen  in  dllah 


30.  Mr.  L.  Magniac  to  officiate  as  salt  a«ent  of 
Bullooah  and  Cblttagong,  during  absence  of  Mr. 
Blagrave. 

Jofi. «.  Mr.  C.  F.  Young.  offidatiMsecoodas- 
sbtant  to  Board  of  Customs,  salt  and  opium,  to 
take  diarge  of  office  of  superintendent  of  stamps 
firom  Mr.  Saunders,  proceeding  to  EuropOb 

Afsist.  Surg.  T.  Corbet  appointed  to  office  of 
Ist-assistant  to  opium  agent  at  Bdiar,  in  room  of 
Dr.  Clark  resigned. 

13.  LleuL  F.  W.  Birch,  41st  N.L,  to 
charge  of  Calcutu  salt  chokies,  with  same 
as  those  possessed  by  Capt.  Steel  resigned. 


Dee.  14.  Capt.  J.  D.  Stokes.  4th  Madras  N.L. 
to  be  resident  at  Mysore,  on  reduced  consolidated 
aUowance  of  30,000  Company's  rupees  per  aoDOB* 
insuc.  toLleut-CoLFraser.  This  appointment  to 
take  eflTect  from  date  of  Lieut.  CoL  Fraser^  ap- 
pointment to  residency  of  Travaacore  and  Codiln. 

Lieut  CoL  Cubbon,  oommiadoocr  Cor  jmrem- 
ment  of  territories  of  H.H.  the  RaJah  of  MTSorep 
to  be  alio  commissioner  for  afflUrs  of  Coorg,  m  sue. 
to  Lieut  CoL  Fraser. 

91.  Assist  Surg.  A.  Walker,  Bombay  estafaliBh. 
ment,  placed  at  disposal  of  resident  at  Hydrabad. 

98.  Ens.  Walter  Caddell,  30th  N.L,  plaoed  at 
disposal  of  resident  at  Hyderabad. 

Jaa.  4.  Capt  C.  G.  Dlxoo,  of  artillery,  to  be 
superinteodent  In  Mhairwanrah.  and  to  fnmmawd 
Mbairwarrah  battaUon,  hi  sue.  to  Lieut.  CoL  Hall, 
proceeded  to  Europe. 

Capt  P.  A.  Reynohto,  38th  Madias  N.I.,  to  offi- 
ciate as  general  superintendent  of  opentkna  Car 
suppression  of  Thuggee,  during  absence,  on  leave. 
ct&pi.  W.  H.  Sleeman. 

Lieut  C.  E.  Mills,  regt  of  artillery,  and  Ueat* 
J.  Sleeman.  79A  N.L,  to  be  assistants  to  faasral 
superintendent  of  operatkxis  for  suppfcadoo  of 
Thuggc 


Oeneral  D^^artmemt, 

DfcSS.  Mr.G.J.Siddoos.  collector  of  custooM 
at  Calcutta,  totakeduurgeof  office  of  postmaster- 

Bneral  ttam  the  Hon.  Mr.  BlUott—Mr.  C.  C. 
yde  to  take  chaise  of  office  of  coUector  of  cus- 
toms from  Mr.  Siddons.— Mr.  C.  Mackende  to 
take  diarge  of  eommerdal  residency  at  Bhaulea.— 
These  appointments  to  take  permanent  eflbct  on 
departure  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  EUiot  lor  Europe. 


Lieut  J.  H.  Smyth,  Bengal  artillery,  . 

disposal  of  resident  at  Gwalior,  for  empkjymant  in 
Sindia's  Reformed  Contingent. 

Capt.  A.  Macarthur,  41st  Madras  N.L,  to  be 
superintendent  of  a  dlviskm  under  commfaeJoner 
for  government  of  territories  of  H.H.  the  im«h of 
Mysore,  v.  Hunter  appointed  to  Silladar  horse. 

11.  Capt  N.  Lowis,  63d  N.L.  to  bean  asstatant 
to  general  superintendent  of  opanttJoaB  for  sup- 
prodoo  of  Thuggee. 

Comet  H.  G.  Chichdy  Plowden.  Ath  L.C  plaoed 
under  orders  of  resident  at  Hydrabad. 

18.  Lieut  CoL  James  Caulfidd,  q.B.,  0th  L.C., 
placed  at  disposal  of  Govenoment  of  Biiigal 

Lieut  Fraser,  lstL.C.,  and  attached  to  revenue 
survey,  to  officiate  as  assistant  to  reskkntat  N^- 
pore. 

Ens.  T.  O.  St  George,  17th  N.L,  placed  oadcr 
orders  of  reaUent  at  GwaUor. 

FUuuteial  DepartmenL 

Dec  10.  Mr.  C.  Trower.  collector  of  Cikwtta,  to 
take  charge  of  office  of  dvil  auditor,  and  to  suc- 
ceed eventually  on  departure  of  Mr.  TttDoh  to 
Europe.  (Theofflceof  collector  of  Calcutta*  held 
by  Mr.  Trower,  wOl  be  abolished  ham  the  seme 
date,  and  iu  duties  wOl  be  annexed  to  the  office  of 
collector  of  the  84-pergunnahs.) 

30.  Mr.  J.  Dewar  to  have  temporary  chane  of 
oonimerdd  resklency  of  Bauleah,  during  Mr.  Hac- 
kensie's  absence. 

MieeeUaneoui, 


The  undermentioned  sentlemen  have,  at  the 
request  of  government,  formed  themedves  Into  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  taiqniriiy  into  the 
state  of  the  Indian  gaols,  and  of  prepanqg  an  Im- 

g roved  plan  of  prison  discipline:  —The  Hon.  H. 
hakewear,  Esq.,  preddcnt;  Hon.  Sir  B.  Rym t 
Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Esq.:  Hon.  Sir  J.  P  Gtaat  { 
Hon.  SfarB.  H.  Malkin;  C.  H.  Cameron.  Esq. ;  J. 
M.  Madeod,  Eeq.  t  O.  W.  Andenon,  Esq. ;  C.  R. 


Barwdl,  Esq. :  D.  McFarlan,  Esq.; 
Esq.,  Junkir  member  and  secretary. 
Mr.  A.  G.  MacdonaM  havhig  passe 
tionon  the  16th  Dec,  and  befaw  reported  qnaUAii 
for  the  public  service  by  profldeocyin  the  — ^— 
languages,  the  order  issued  on  the  08th  No; 
that  geDtkman's  letum  to  Europe*  is  c~~ 


1836.] 


Register. '^CalciUta, 


Mr.  G.  L.  Martin  h  reported  qiuUfled  for  the 
nabiic  terrioe  toy  profldcnqr  in  two  of  the  native 
languagci. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hay  having  exceeded  the  period  with- 
in which*  under  the  oroett  of  the  Hon.  tlie  Court 
of  Dtrecton,  he  ought  to  have  qualified  himidf 
for  the  public  aervict  by  proficiency  in  the  native 
languages,  hat  beea  ordered  to  return  to  England ; 
date  13th  Jan.  1836. 

Mr.  David  Cuoliffehas  been  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Chuprah  and  prosecute  hit  study  or  the 
Oriental  languages  at  that  station. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Tulloh  and  J.  A.  Pringle,  of  the 
civfl  service,  have  been  permitted  to  return  to 
England  in  order  to  retire  upon  annuities  of  the 
year  1836. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  reported  their  re. 
torn  firom  AirTough :— Messrs.  J.  A.  Craigie  and 
H.  S.  Oldfield,  and  are  assigned  to  the  Agra  presi- 
dency; Mr.  J.  A.  F.  Hawkins*  and  is  assigned  to 
the  Boigal  presidency ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Garrett. 

Fmrkmgfu,  ftc— Dec  23.  Mr.  Edward  Deedes, 
to  Europe.-^  Mr.  M.  Malccrfro,  to  sea.  for  six 
montlw,  for  health.— Jan.  6.  Mr.  O.  R.  B.  Bemey 
and  the  Hon.  J.  E.  EUlot,  to  Europe.— Mr-  K. 
Saunders,  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  prepa- 
ratory  to  proceeding  to  Europe.-  LienU  Col.  T.  A. 
Cobbe.  agent  to  Governor-general  at  Moorsheda- 
bad,  to  visit  presidency,  preparatory  to  proceeding 
to  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BY   THC   OOTERNOK  OP   AGRA. 
Judtdal  and  Revemte  Department. 
Dee.  16.  Mr.  O.  Todd  to  officiate  as  collector  of 
OMtoma  and  town  duties  at  Mirsapoor. 

PolMeai  Department, 

Ike.  10.  Mr.  M.  P.  Edgeworth  to  be  first  assis- 
tant to  political  agent  at  Uroballa  for  manage- 
ment of  the  Jheend  territory. 

Mr.  R.  Money  to  be  second  assistant  to  ditto. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Am  has  placed  the 
fallowing  junior  assistants  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal '.—Messrs.  J.  T. 
MeOis,  W.  T.  Trotter.  R.  Hampton,  W.  P.  Goad, 
R.  H.  Sndl,  E.  H.  C.  Monckton,  E.  BentaU,  C. 
Todd.  R.  R.  Sturt,  and  A .  FOTbes. 

The  servicca  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Young  and  R.  J. 
Loughnan  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bengal  Government. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Dec  23.  With  reftence  to  orders  under  date 
the  a9th  April  1836,  appointing  the  Rev.  John 
Vsughan  to  officiate  as  district  chaplain  at  Dlna- 
poce,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wimbarley  to  ofllciate 
as  garrison  duplain  of  Fort  William,  each  for  six 
montltt  from  that  date,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  is  pleased  to  confirm  the  exchange  of  ap- 
pomtments  by  those  gentlemen  respectively. 

Jan.  13.  The  Rev.  H.  Parish  to  officiate  at  St 
John's  Cathedral  during  absence  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Flitor. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

flmt  Wtmam,  Dee.  21.  I83S.-5M  L.C  Capt. 
Wm.  Waide  tobe  ms^,  Ueut.  C  E.  T.  OMfleM 
•d  be  capt.  of  a  troop,  and  Comet  J.  D.  Macnagh- 
ten  to  be  lieat ,  Ihmi  14th  Dec.  1835,  in  sue.  to 
Mi^Wm.  Buckley  retired  on  pensloD  of  his  rank. 

Supemum.  Cornet  J.  H.  L.  M.  Toone  brou^ 
oo  enbctive  strength  of  cavalry. 

74IA  N.I.  Capt.  James  Johnston  to  be  mijor, 
Lieut.  A.  Charlton  to  be  capt.  of  a  oomp.,  and 
Rna.  T.  W.  Oklfleld  to  be  ISeut.,  fhrni  16th  Dec. 
tsas,  in  sac  to  M^jorC.  A.  Munro  retired  on  pen- 
ekm  of  his  rank. 

Lieut.  A.  K.  Agnew,  6th  N.L,  to  be  capt.  by 
brevet,  froml6^I>ec  1835. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  Archibald  CampbeU,  A.  D. 
Caukiflekl,  C.  R.  Larkhis,  and  W.  H.  Larklns  ad- 
mittedon  estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Assist.  SniB.  DonaU  Campbell  to  besui|raoB,  v. 
Surg.  Geo.  Skiplon  dec.,  with  rankft'om  15th  Oct 
9m,  ▼>  Suig.  JohB  Allan,  u.o..  ^  •■' 
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Surg.  John  Sawers,  officiating  3d  member,  to 
be  3d  member  of  Medical  Board,  tram  8d  Oct. 
1835,  V.  Surg.  Skipton  dec 

Offldatii^  Superint.  Snrg.  D.  Rcnton  to  be  a 
superintending  sn^eon  on  estabb,  ttcm  3d  Oct. 
1835,  V.  Surg.  Sawers  app.  9d  member  of  Medical 
Board. 

Consequent  on  return  of  Superint.  Surg.  S.  Lud- 
low from  furlough,  Superint.  Surg.  Renton  re- 
verts, IkomTthVec,  to  grade  of  suxgeon«  agree- 
ably to  existing  regulations^ 

That  part  of  G.  O.,  of  7th  Dec,  directing  return 
of  Superintending  Surg.  Pindon  to  his  former 
rank,  canceled. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  Craigie  (having  reported  Ms're- 
turn  ttem  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  to  resume  his  du- 
ties as  a  member  of  Military  Board,  and  Colonel 
W.  Battine,  principal  com.  of  ordnance,  to  receive 
charge  of  arsenal  of  Fort  William  Ikom  Lieut.  CoL 
Powney,  officiating  In  that  appointment. 

Surg.  A.  R.  Jackson,  m .d.,  to  rdieve  Surg.  Join 
Grant,  and  to  oflldate  as  apothecary  to  Hon. 
Company  during  latter  oflioei's  absence  at  Cape  of 

Lieut.  J.  F.  Egerton,  rcgt.  of  artillery,  plaeed 
at  disposal  of  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal  fbr 
survey  duty. 

In  consequence  of  the  prnidty  of  senior  officers 
present  with  48th  N.I,  Capt.  Fisher,  of  that 
corps,  lately  prom,  to  a  company,  placed  at  dispo- 
sal of  Commander-in-dilef  for  regimental  duty. 

Dec  28— CadeU  of  Infentry  H.  Stradiey  and  R* 
M.  Franklin  admitted  on  estMb,  and  prom,  to  en* 
signs. 

Supemum.2d-Lieut.  J.  H.  Smyth,  regt.  of  artil- 
lery, brought  on  effective  strength  of  regt.,  v.  8d- 
Ueut.  J.  D.  B.  Ellis  dec,  HthDec.  1835. 

Lieut.  R.  M.  Hunter,  7^  N.L,  to  continue  to 
do  duty  with  Assam  Sebundy  corps ;  his  resigna- 
tion published  fai  G.  O.  of  30th  Nov.  accordingly 
cancelled. 

Lieut.  R.  G.  Macgr«gor.  9d-asslstant,  to  be  Ist- 
assistant  military  auditor  general,  v.  Capt.  Pyne 
permitted  to  proceed  to  Europe  oo  furlough. 

Capt.  James  Roxburgh,  39th  N.L,  to  be  9d- 
assistant  military  auditor- gcnersl,  v.  Lieut.  Mac- 


Lieut.  R.  Hill,  corps  of  engineers,  to  officiate  as 

•         f  Coeldivisi       

ig  period  \ 

Mdscant  superintendent 


iiperintendent  of  Coel  division  of  Delhi 
and  Allahabad  road,  during  period  that  Lieut. 


AnderKm  shaU  officiate  as 
of  Dooab  Canal. 


Head-tfuartere,  Dee.  21,  1835.— The  following 
orders  confirmed :— Comet  and  Adj.  M.  R.  Onslow, 
4th  L.C.,  to  officiate  as  detachment  staff  at  Jey. 
pore,  V.  Lieut,  and  Adj.  F.  W*  Burroughs,  ITtii 
N.I. ;  date  28th  Nov.— Lieut.  F.  G.  Beck  to  act  aa 
a^j.  to  13th  N.L,  during  absence,  on  leave,  of 
Brevet  Capt.  and  A4J.  O.  H.  Edwards;  data  1st 
Dec 

Dee,  23.— Son.  Mathew  Nisbet,  M.O.,  removad 
fkom  61st  to  4mh  N.L,  at  SeeUpore;  and  Assist. 
Suig.  James  Davenport,  m.d.  (on  AirL),  from  8th 
L.C.to21stN.L 

Dec  94.— Superintending  Suig.  W.  Fiadoii  post- 
ed to  Benares  division. 

The  following  unposted  Ensl^is  to  do  duty  «— 
A.  H.  Kennedy  with  4th  N.L,  at  BerhamMie; 
W.  H.  LarUns  and  C.  R.  Larkfais  with43d'N.L, 
atBarrackporet  A.  D.  CauMeld  with  4th  N.L,  at 
Berhampoie. 

Bee.  9&— The  fbUowtag  removals  and  posth^ 
made:— Ueut.  Cols.  C.  P.  King  ttcm  4th  to  lOCh 
L.C.t  D.  Harriott,  tram  10th  to  6th  do.;  A. 
Warde  flrom  6th  to  3d  do. :  W.  PaUle  fhwa  3d  to 
4th  do. 

D0e.28.— >The  following  division  ocder  confirm- 
ed t— Capt.  J. Leeson, 42dN.I., andlient  G. Caut- 
ley,  8th  L.C.,  to  do  duty  at  convalescent  dMt  at 
Landour,  during  winter  months ;  date  13Hi  Dec 

C<d.  J.  S.  Harriot  (on  furL)  removed  Arom  70th 
to48d  N.L,  andCoLF.  V.  Raper  fhim  48d  to  70th 
dittow 

Ens.  A.  C.  Boswell  removed  flrom  SSth  to  liHh 
N.L,  as  Junior  of  his  rank. 


Dee.  89i— Capts.  W.  Hou^  and  P.  Angaio,  of 
the  Judge  advocate^enerars  department,  per- 
mitted to  exchange  di^skms  (Sfarhlnd  and  BenarBS^ 
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Register, — CaicuUa. 


[JuK% 


The  follofwfau  unpottad  Ensicnt  to  do  duty  :— 
Arch.  CampbdU  R.  M.  PranUhi,  and  Henry 
Strachey.  with  &7th  N.I..  at  Benani;  A.  W.  Ons- 
low witn  4th  do.,  at  Berharopore. 

0»e.  31.— Anift.  Surg.  C.  B.  Handytlde,  m.d., 
of  49thN.I.,  to  proceed  and  do  duty  under  super- 
intending tuigeon  at  Meerut. 

rort  WUHam,  Jan.  4,  1836.--Lleat.  R.  S.  Tic- 
kdJ,  TSd  N.L»  u>  be  subb  assist,  com.  geoenl,  to 
fill  an  existing  vacanqr. 

Lieut.  John  Olhnore.  corps  of  engineers,  to  be 
executive  engineer,  Ramgnur  division,  depart- 
ment of  pubttc  works. 

CometC.  O.  Becher,  of  L.C.,  tooflldateasa^). 
of  Governor-general's  body  guaird,  during  abMnce 
of  Lieut.  BaCier,  on  med.  cert. 

Cadet  of  Infantry  John  Plunkett  admitted  on 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Under  circumstances  brought  to  notice  of  go- 
vernment bv  bis  Exc  the  Commander-in-chief,  ttie 
operation  orO.O.  Na  7,  of  1834,  is  suspended  in 
the  CBseof  Capt  aHanlon,  of  1st  L.C.,  so  long  as 
his  Exc.  may  deem  it  necessary  that  that  officer 
shoukl  do  duty  with  9th  L.C. 

The  following  officers  confirmed  in  appointments 
in  which  they  are  at  mesent  officiating :— Capt.  O. 
D.  Stoddart,  8th  L.C.,  as  paymaster  at  presidency 
and  to  King's  troops.— Lieut.  Chas.  Campbell,  49d 
N.I.,  as  deputy  paymaster  of  Cawnpore  circle  of 
payment 

Je«.  11.— Ji^n<ry.  Midor  David  Crichton  to  be 
tteut.  coL,  from  7th  Jan.  1836,  v.  Lieuu  CoL  Wm. 
Kennedy  dec. 

mth  N.I*  Capt.  Henry  Norton  to  be  maior, 
Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  R.  D.  White  to  be  capt.  of 
a  comp.,  and  Ena.  Geo.  Hutchings  to  be  lieut, 
tnm  7th  Jan.  1836*  in  sue.  to  Mi^ur  D.  Crichton 


Lieut.  Wm.  Macgeorge,  7ist  N.L,  to  be  a  de- 
mity  Judge  adv.  gen.  on  esubb,  v.  Lieut.  R.  G. 
McGregor,  who  lias  beenapp.  to  audit  department. 

The foUowfaig officers  to  be  Capts.  by  brevett— 
Lieut.  R.  J.  H.  Birch,  17th  N.f.  {  Lieut  F.  W. 
Birch,  41st  do. ;  and  Lieut  J.  Woodbum,  44th 
do.  t  all  from  7th  Jan.  1838. 

Capt  J.  A  Scott,  1st  L.C.,  permitted  to  n^foin 
his  corps  at  Neemuch,  via  Bomoay. 

Assist  Suig.  R.  J.  Brassey,  officiating  garrison 
""- nn  at  Allahabad,  placed  at  disposal  of 


Government  of  Agra,  for  purpoae  of  bdng  oon- 
ppotntm   ^ 


firmed  in  that  app 

In^try,  M iJot  James  Stuart  to  be  lieut  ooL, 
tn/BCk  7th  Jan.  1836,  in  sue  to  Lieut  CoL  Wm. 
Stirling  retired  on  pension  of  his  rank. 

94c%  N.1.  Capt  Robert  Low  to  be  mi^or*  Lieut 
and  Brev.  Capt  Richard  Angelo  to  be  capt  of  a 
comp.,  andEns.P.  J.ChienetobeUeut,ftom7th 
Jan.  1836,  in  sue.  to  Mi|)or  James  Stuart  prom. 

Uaut  Edward  Buckle,  regt.  of  artillery,  deputy 
mminlssary,  to  be  commissary  of  ordnance,  v. 
Capt  C.  G.  Dixon  app.  superintendent  in  Mhalr- 


Lieut  W.  O.  Young,  ngt  of  artillery,  to  be  do- 
puty  commissary  of  ordnance,  v.  Lieut.  E.  Budtle. 

Assist  Surg.  George  Craigie,  m.d.,  to  be  assistant 
marine  surgeon,  v.  Spens.  dec. 

Assist  Sufg.  J.  S.  Login,  m.d.,  to beSd assist 
garrison  surgeon  of  Fort  William,  v.  Craigie. 

Assist  Surg.  John  Jackson  app.  to  medical  du- 
tiesof  dvU  statkm  of  Howrah/ v.  Login. 

Assist  Surg.  A.  Vans  Dunlop,  m.d.,  app.  to  me- 
dical dntias  of  civil  sUtion  of  Funeedpore. 

HMd-QiMrfwv,  Jon.  1,  1896.— Lieut  and  Biev. 
Capt  CoUn  Troup  to  be  adl.  to  48th  N.L,  v. 
Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  F.  C.  &nith,  permitted  to 


Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  H.  Gorbett  to  be  a4|.  and 
qu.mast  to  9d  brigade  hone  artillery,  v.  Lieut  W. 
M.  Shakespenr  de&  ' 


^pt  T.  B.  P.  jPesting,  inv.  estab.,  permHted  to 
reside  and  draw  his  aUowancea  at  presidency. 
^^•*^^TI^*»"?'^**^^*«k»  orders  confirm- 
ed :-Assist  Snr^  J.  s:^therhuid  to  assume  me- 
'•jWo'Wt wiMjd  N.L|  dateflOth  Dw:.- 

toAafingwh,  and  pedbnn  medical  duUes, 


civil  and  military,  at  that  post,  in  room  of  Assirt* 
Surg.  James  Esdaile,  m.d..  proceeded  to  presi- 
dency on  med.  cert  ;  date  21st  Dec. 

Ens.  J.  S.  D.  Tulloch.  I7tb,  to  act  as  faiterp. 
and  qu.  mast  to  6Sd  N.L 

Jofi.  6.— sarA  N.L  Lieut  O.  B.  Reddle  to  be  in- 
terp.  and  qu.  mast,  v.  Marsden  gone  to  Euopeen 
furlough. 

Jofi.  7.— Capt  J  V.  Fo-bes,  15th  N.L,  to  act  as 
major  of  brigade  at  Cawnpore,  during  absence  of 
Capt  R.  Wylliet  date  1st  Nov.  183S. 

Jon.  8.— Lieut  Col.  J.  Hunter  removed  fhxn 
17th  to  61st  N.L,  and  Lieut  CoL  G.  Hawes,  ftem 
61st  to  17th  do. 

UnpoMed  Ensign  John  Plunkett  to  doduty  wHh 
4th  N.I.  at  Berhampore. 

Jtu  0.— Lieut  Interp.  and  Qu.  Mast  A.  If ac- 
kintosh,  69d  N.I..  to  act  aa  detachment  staff  at 
Jeypore;  dateSOthDec 

Comet  E.  K.  Money  removed  from  7Ui  to  M 
L.C.,  as  Junior  of  his  rank. 

Jan.  IS.— Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  H.  Clerk,  regt 
of  artillery,  permitted  to  resign  situation  of  actbg 
a4).  and  qu.  mast  to  Neemuch  div.  of  artillery. 

The  following  orders  confirmed  i— Lleot  J.  W. 
V.  Stephen  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  maat  to  41st 
N.L,  during  emidoyment,  on  detadied  duty,  of 
Lieut  F.  W.  Bir^;  date  1st  Jan.-U.  Lieut  W. 
Paley  to  act  as  adi.  to  artillery  at  Neemuch,  duriM 
absence,  on  detached  employment,  of  Lieut  W.  O. 
Young;  date  i4th  Dec. 

The  following  removals  and  postings  made:— 
Lieut  Cols.  J.  Craigie  troember  Military  Board) 
ftom  60th  to  4Ist  N J. ;  W.  W.  Moore  (on  fbrL) 
from  41st  to  16th  do. ;  D.  Crlditoo  (new  mom.)  to 
flBthdo.;  J.  Stuart  (new  prom.)  to 34tii da. 

rort  WUttam,  Jan,  18.— Assist  Surg.  Roger  Fo- 
ley app.  to  medical  duties  of  political  agency  at 
Harowtee,  v.  J.  Corbet  app.  assistant  ophun  agent 
InBehar. 

Assist  Surg.  R.  C.  McConnocfaie  to  oflUdate  as 
dvil  assist  surgeon  at  Sylhet. 

The  foUowing  officers  to  be  Capts.  by  brevet:— 
Lieut  James  Mackenaie,  8th  L.C.,  Aram  13ch  Jan. 
1896}  Lieuts.  H.  Clayton  and  Wm.  Benson,  4th 
L.C.,  tnm  16th  Jan.  ISSSi  Lieut  John  Butler.  3d 
N.I.,  from  18th  Jan.  1836:  Lieuts.  C.  Chester,  S3d 
N.L,  O.  W.  Span,  6Sdda,  and  R.  McNalr,  73d 
do.,  from  13th  Jan.  1836{  Lieuts.  B.  Bygrave,  5ch 
N.L,  James  Maclean,  11th  do.,  S.  Long,  40ihdo.. 
and  E.  J.  Betts,  7th  do.,  flram  16th  Jan.  1836. 

Lieut  R.  C.  Madeod,  of  engfaieers,  actliwasris- 
tant  engineer  Delhi  dlvisioo,  permitted  to  re^ 
corps  of  Sappenand  miners. 

Htad-qaarmn,  Jan.  15  -I5M  fr.I.  Ens.  J.  W. 
Carnegie  to  be  Interp.  and  qu.  maat,  fkom  6di 
Dec,  V.  Ognvy  app.  a4jntant 

Assist  Surg.  H.  M.  Green,  85th  N.L.  on  leave 
at  presidency,  app.  to  medical  dtarge  of  a  detadi- 
ment  of  volunteen  of  H.M.  service  pmewtiiig  to 
Bombay  on  ship  ildeWds.  Assist  Surg.  Green  wiB 
afterwards  proceed  to  Mhow,  and  do  duty  with  ar- 
tillery at  that  sUtion. 

Ena.  C.  F.  M.  Mundy  removed  Ibom  1st  to3ldi 
N.L,  as  Junkv  of  his  rank. 

Jan,  16i— The  foUowfaig  station  order  oonfim- 
edt— Assist  Surg.  A.  C  Duncan,  m  d., 

, ^at  Neemuch,* 

.fromAasistS 


.  6.  T.  Downcs  m* 


ordieeper  at  Neemuch,  to  receive  medical  chsBge 
of  87th  NJ.  from  Assist  Surg.  6.  T  -^ 
moved  to  40th  rcft;  dateflSthDec 
Jm.  1&-4M  N.I.  Ueut  J.  W.  ▼.  Stephsn  to 
»interp.  and  qu.maBt,  v.  Lieut  and  Brev.  Cnt 
.  W.  Birch  app.  superintendent  of  poHoe^  CU- 


befall 
cutta. 


I^ermUttd  ie  RtHn/rom  Son.  Comfonif*  Senke, 
— DecSL  Lieut  CoL  Wm.  StirlimN  34di  N.L,  on 
penskm  of  his  rank.— Lieut  ColTw.  C.  L.  Btad. 
invalid  estab.,  on  pay  of  his  ranlu-^aa.  4.  Cent 
Philip  Jackson,  invalid  estabw.  on  half-pay  ofhb 
rank,  sul^ect  to  cottfirmatlan  of  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors.— 11.  Capt  James  Johnson,  ragt  of  ar> 
tniery,  on  penskm  of  his  rank.-13.  IM.  C  P. 
Kennedy,  regt  of  artillery,  on  penskm  of  ms  E 

Jbomiiialien.  —  The . —    _- 

having  been  dedared  by  the  exaaalnaB  of  the  Ool- 


isae.] 


Reguter.-^^alculta. 
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of  intcrnrttcr.  It  txemnted  fom  further  ffx%mi-nai^..8. 
itioo   In   the  ntthre  langujcei,  _       .       ..     . 

.  5Ath  N.r. 


the  iMthre  ingu 
Lteut.C.Gra]uun, 


vis.  —  Jan.  9.      10. 


Qirondtt   Lagrauere^  from  Bordeaux — 


Rthtrtmi  to  4utp,ftom  ffvrofNt.— Dec  «1.  Lieut. 
CoL  Arthur  Ward^  6th  L.C.— Capt.  a  E.  T.  Old- 
«eM.  Ach  UC— Lieut.  C  J.  H.  Pcneau.  58th  N.L 
—Lieut  CoLandBrrr.Col.  JaraeiCaulfleld,c.lt.. 
Ml  L.C.— Capt.  G.  Hick*.  8th  N.L-.28.  Lieut.  Col. 
W.  G.  llackcnite.  15th  N.  I.— Lieut.  O.  Kenna- 
way.Stfa  L.C.— Lieut.W.  J.  B.  Knyrett,a8th  N.L 

FURLOUGHS. 

T*  EMftm.— Dec.  SI.  Lieut,  and  Brer.  Capt.  G. 
Oriflltha,  m  N  L,  for  health.  —  Lieut.  J.  K. 
PIribha.  41»t  N.L.  for  health.-Lieut.  E.  T.  Era- 
kine.  oad  N.L,  tor  health.—  Capt.  J.  T.  Croft, 
Mth  N.I.,  on  private  aiBdrs  —Lieut,  the  Hon.  R. 
V.  Powyt,  iMi  L.L,  on  ditta— Lieut.  Wm.  Jot- 
via.  4Sd  N.L,  on  dhta— Lieut.  J.  B.  Lock.  5th 
N.L,  for  health.— 98.  Capt.  A.  L.  Campbell.  1st 
L.C,  on  mivate  aflUn.— iS.  Mai.  George  Kingi- 
CoB,5Sd  N.I.,  on  ditto.— Cape  F.  J.  SImpMm.  5Mi 
N.L,  on  ditto.— Itt-Lieut.  and  Brev.  Capt.  H. 
HomftVT.  artillery,  on  ditto  — Ut-Lieut.  Oeorae 
Campbell.  artlHery,  for  health.— Lieut.  CoL  Henry 
Hall.  4id  N.L,  poliUcal  acent  in  llhalrwarrah. 
for  he^.— Ens.  J.  G.  Galtskell.  aSth  N.L.  for 
health.— Capt.  John  Pyne,  39d  N.L,  on  private 
«llkin.— Ueut.  W.  L.  L.  Scott.  1st  1  .C,  on  ditta 
—Lieut.  R.  H.  De  Montmorency.  65th  N.L,  on 
ditto.— Ja».  8.  .\isiM.  Surir.  W.  P.  Andrew,  m.d., 
for  health.— 4.  Capt.  and  Brev.  Mai.  E.  A.  Camp, 
ben.  9d  L.C  for  health.— Superoum.  2d-Lleut. 


afldn.— Cttit  James  Steel.  41st  N.L.  superfaiten- 
4art  of  Calcutta  police,  for  health.— Ena.  J.  W. 
'      rs.  43d  N.L,  for  one  year,  on  private 
-11.  Capt.  Wm.  Grant,  i7th  N.I.,  for 
-Cast.  John  Martin,  41st  N.L,  for  health. 
-LieuL  md  Brev.  Capt.  P.  C.  Smith,  48th  N.L, 


Ibr  hcakli  fvto  Van  Diemsn's  Land).— Surg.  Thoa. 
Stoddart,  foe  health.— Assist.  Surg.  James^:sdalle- 
M.D..  for  health.— M^.  H.  L.  WontW,  1st  I^C, 


«D  private  aflklrs.— M^.  Thos.  Reynokls,  inv.  es- 
tahu.  on  ditto.— Capt.  Henry  Mooke,  aoth  N.L, 
<m  auto.— UeuL  A.  Tucker.  9th  L.C.,  for  health. 
— la.  Lieut  and  Brev.  CapC  A.  C.  Scott,  70th 
N.L,  for  health.— 18.  Lieut.  CoL  John  Craigie, 
41at  N.L,  op  private  aflUrs.— Mai.  E.  J.  Hooy. 
wood,  7th  UC,  superintendent  of  Mysore  princes, 
Ac,  on  dltt4k— Capt.  John  Mathias,  33d  N.I ,  on 
lUttOb— Capt.  J.  W.  H.  Turner,  hiv.  cstab.,  on 
ditto.— Lieut.  Wm.  Little,  3d  N.L,  on  ditto.— 
Lieut.  Wm.  Martin,  58d  N.L.  on  ditto.— Surg.  J. 
J.  Patenon,  on  ditto.— Capt.  John  IMatt,  83d  N.L. 
for  beaUh.^Lieut.  T.  S.  Price,   8th  N.L,  for 


To  wUU  frttUmeif  (preparatory  to  applytog  for 
fnrkmfh  to  Europe  .—Dec.  99.  Lieut.  Interp.  and 
go.  Mast  Q.  D.  Davles,  54th  N  I. 

To  OsM  ^f  Good  Hops.— Dec  91.  Lieut  Wm. 
Baker.  9th  L.C.,  for  two  years,  for  health.— Jan. 
4.  Capt  aad  Brev.  M^  D.  D.  Anderson,  99th 
N.L,  for  4tto  ditto.— II.  Ua^  R.  Femie,  97th 
N.L,  for  ditto  ditta— 18.  Surg.  John  Grant,  apo- 
thecary  to  Hocl  Company,  for  ditto  ditta 

To  Fan  DtemsrCs  LamL— Jan.  18.  Lieut  J.  R. 
RevdU  regi  of  artillery,  for  two  years,  for  health. 

Hi*  Mnjoat^t  Foreet. 
To  Bairow.— Capt  T.  E.  Wright,  90th  Foot- 
Lieut  C.  nrtenon,  11th  L.  Drags.— Lieut  G.  S. 
FltageraM,  9Bth  Foot.— Lieut  H.  Croiy,  63d  Foot 
— Ctt>t  8. 0.  Goodwin,  31n  Foot— Brev.  Capt.  H. 
W.  Haasard,  a9th  Foot— Lieut  A.  Harper.  9th 
Foot.— Lieut  C.  B.  Roche,  45lh  Foot— Cspt  F. 
BhindeU,  Iltb  L.Drags-LieutP.  D.  Streng,  13th 

SHIPPING. 

AnivtOM  <n  the  River. 
Dsc.  31.  Swallow*  Adam,  firom  China,  Sfaiga- 
pore,  Ate— Jan.  I.  Anna,  King,  from  Madras.  &c. 
—4.  OaWardon,  Bowman,  from  Macao,  Singapore, 
ftc— 3.  Bright  Planet,  Richardson,  tnm  China — 
4.  Oriental,  PIgareaux.  from  Bordeaux;  Jesev, 
Auld,  from  Pcnang.— 74  Tif*rott,  Lindsay,  from 
Boston:  Corattir,  Cookv.  from  Singapore  and  Pe- 
Asint,  Jnurii.  N.S.  Vou  20.  No.  78. 


Sophia,  Rapson,  Rom  China,  Singapore,  and 
Penang.— 19.  WiUlam  Ora^,  Bartoll,  froaa  Bos- 
ton.— 13.  Tariar,  Rou^,  (nm  the  Straits.— 15. 
SuHmat^,  McFarlane.  nom  China  and  Singapore. 
—16.  Gabriette,  Gueaenec,  ftom  Bordeaux;  Jme-' 
lia,  Hurcade,  from  Bourbon.  — 19.  La  Lueie, 
Oarignoo,  firom  Bourbon.— 97.  Montroee,  Wall, 
from  LIverpooL— FcB.  1.  Senobtop  Owen,  from 
London ;  WilUmm  Solthomse,  Roberts,  firom  Liver- 
pool—9.  H.M  S.  RMleigh,  Quia,  from  Madras; 
>n//iamHarr<<,TeiTy,  ftoroSvdney.— 3.  Robarte, 
Wake,  fhxn  London  and  Madras;  Dtnmtloog, 
Pinder,  fhan  Bombay.— <L  Mmrw,  Simpson,  firom 
Sydney.— 8.  Demtieon,  Poole,  from  Liverpool.— 
9.  FeHal,  Taylor,  tnm  Sydnev;  TMetle,  firom 
ditta— 17.  Joannm.  Denniston,  from  Greenock.— 
98.  Mmrp  D%igdale,  Worthington,  from  Liverpool. 
—29.  Larkin*,  Ingram,  from  London ;  Coromat^ 
M,  Boyes,  from  Loodoo,  Cape,  and  Madraa.— 
March  1  StwUngtMre,  Sooby,  firom  LIverpooL— 
3.  H.M.S.  Jupiter,  from  Bniglaod  (with  the  new 
Governor-general);  JDimumi GariMUta.  Gray, fknm 
Bombay ;  OmeolatUm,  Demoty,  firom  Nantes. 

lyporftirie/nom  Gslettfte. 

Jan.  90.  London,  McLean,  for  LIverpooL  — 
Fbb.  3.  Salamandre,  Debia,  for  Bordeaux ;  Hope, 
Hughes,  for  Madras  and  New  York.— 7.  WaeMng- 
ton,  for  Philadelphia.- 13.  Hero,  tat  Singapore 
and  China.— 95.  Montroge,  Wall,  for  London.— 97. 
Jndien,  for  Havre;  WUliam  Harris,  Terry,  for 
Sydney;  LucuUtu,  Durunteau,  for  Bonleaux; 
Manf,  Simpson,  for  Sydney.— Ma  acH  9.  0«- 
brielte,  for  Havre;  Fannp,  SherriiT,  for  China. 
Smiled  J>rom  Saugor, 

Jan.  1.  EsW  Orep,  Talbert,  for  London.  — 9. 
La  Petite  Naneg,  De  Trek>.  for  Bourbon.— 4.  Lo- 
fMKft,  Jrtllcoe,  for  Bombay.— 6.  Henf/brdehire, 
Isaacson,  and  Ihdke  of  Bedfird,  Bowen,  both  for 
London.— 7.  London,  Wimble,  and  Robert  Small, 
Fulcher,  both  for  London.— 8.  George,  Balch,  for 
Boston.— 9.  Bombajf  Packet,  Gamock,  for  Liver- 
pool.—11.  Lord  Hungerfori,  Farquharson,  for 
London;  Veetal,  (or  Muscat;  TMetie,  for  Ran- 
goon; Red  Roeer,  Clifton,  for  China.— 19.  Water 
WiMi,  Hendetson,  for  China.— 15.  8t,  George, 
Thomson,  for  Bristol:  Sgmouth,  Warren,  and 
CotUngivood,  Hookey,  both  for  London :  Hindoe- 
ton,  Mitchell,  for  Maldlve  Islands;  SHtabeth, 
Baker,  for  Rangoon,  ^kc— 17.  Cornwall,  Beli,  for 
London;  Djoim,  Hawkins,  for  LIverpooL— 93. 
Windsor,  Henning,  for  London :  Euphrates,  Han- 
nay,  for  Liverpool.— Feb.  4.  Alexander,  Ramsay, 
for  Sydney;   Resolution,  Jellicoe,  for  Bombay; 


,  Chapman,  for  London.— 6.  Duke 
0/  Northsmbertand,  Pope,  for  London.— 18.  Isa- 
bella, Brown,  for  London.— 90.  Irnia,  for  Havre. 
—98.  EmUy,  Kilby.  for  London.— 99.  WUHam 
Satthouse,  Roberts,  for  Liverpool ;  Oriental,  Piga- 
reaux,  for  Bordeaux. 

Freight  to  London  (March  3)— Sugar  and  salt- 
petre, £5.  to  £5. 10s. :  rice,  £5.  5s.  to  X6.;  bt- 
digo  and  silk,  £6.  to  £7.  lOs. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

^uv.  91.  At  Powie.  in  the  Azimgurh  district. 
Mrs.  Gould  of  a  daughter  (since  dead). 
30.  At  Mhow.  in  Malwah.  the  hKly  of  Capt.  C. 


G.  Macan,  16th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

Dec.  7.  Mrs.  R.  Crofton,  of  a  daughter. 

a  At  Dinapore.  the  lady  of  P.  G.  Cornish,  Esq., 
10th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Futtyghur,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Henneasy,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Ducas,  of  a  son. 

10  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  J.  Rdd,  Esq.,  of 
a  still-born  son. 

—  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  C.  M.  Caldecott. 
Esq..  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Jubbuipore.  the  lady  of  C.  R.  Brown?. 
Esq.,  60th  regt,  assistant  agent,  Governor-gene- 
ral, of  a  ton. 

—  At  Cawnpore.  the  lady  of  Capt.  Wm.  Burl- 
t(m.  deputy  com.  general,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Kumaul.  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  S.  Reld. 
artillery,  of  a  son. 

(O) 
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16.  At  ChltUgong.  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Jelll- 
ooe,  A5th  N.I.,  of  a  dauflhter. 

10.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Mon- 
teath,  36th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dinapore,  Mrt.  J.  H.  Love,  of  a  son. 

20.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  E.  Macnaghten, 
Eaq.f  of  a  daughtcnr. 

a.  At  CalcutU.  the  lady  of  Capt.  Wm.  Booth- 
toy,  of  the  EmUy  Jane,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady  of  John  Cowie, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  Thomas  Fraser,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Jounpoor,  Mrs.  Pushong,  of  a  daughter. 
S3.  In  camp,  near  Jessore.  the  lady  of  Capt.  T. 

P.  Ellis,  62d  regt.  N.L.  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  F.  H.  Peterson,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gwatkin,  of  astiU-bom  son. 

88.  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady  of  J.  Dougal, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter.  ^  ^  ,„, 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  W.  Wise- 
ham,  commander  of  the  H.  C.  iron  steamer  Lord 
WUHam  Bentinckt  of  a  son.  .  ^  „  ™     . 

—  At  Chandemagore,  the  lady  of  W.  V.  Wood- 
house,  Esq.,  of  a  son.  ^  _   ^.  .  *  _u 

86.  AtAUahabad,  the  lady  of  F.  SUlnforth, 
Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  F.  S.  Bruce,  of  ft  aoo.     ^  ^    ^   «  „ 

88.  At  Mynpooree,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  N. 
Prole,  of  ft  diaugbter. 

—  Mrs.  J.  B.  Leresay,  of  a  son.       ^,      _^ 

89.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Clapporton, 
master  attendant's  department,  of  ason,  stUl-bom. 

—  At  CalcutU,  the  lady  of  J.  A.  Terraneau, 
Esq.,  of  a  son.  ^        „  _ 

30.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Brer.  Capt  H.  T. 
Raban,  47th  N.L,  of  a  daughter.     ,    ^ 

31.  At  Patna.  the  lady  ofJ.  C.  Dick,  Esq.,  C.S., 

Jan,  1.  At  Moiulferpore,  the  lady  of  George 
Oou^,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  ason. 

—  At  Bandel,  Mrs.  M .  Godinho.  of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Muisoorie  Seminary,  Mrs.  Mackfamoo, 
of  ft  daughter.  ^ 

a.  At  Sultanpore,  Oude,  the  lady  of  J.  J.  M'C 
Morgan,  Esq.,  63d  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 
4.  Mis.C.X^ver,  ofadaughter. 

6.  At  Nusieermbad.  the  lady  of  Brcv.  Capt  Nay- 
k>r,  8th  N.L,  of  ason.  «  .,  .^ 

7.  At  Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  CaptW,  R.  M«id- 
man,  artillery,  of  ason,  still-born. 

&  At  Arrah,  the  lady  of  T.  Sandys,  £«!•>  C.S., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  Wale  Bytn,  of  a  son.  «  ^  _. 

—  At  Barrackpore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Robertp 

SOD,  of  a  SOD. 

9.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Roas  D.  Mangles, 
Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

lu.  At  Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  CoL 
Swinhoe,  of  a  daughter. 

IL  Mrs.  Richard  Parmer,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  R.  B.  McCrea, 
Esq..  H.M.  44th  Fool,  of  a  son.  _ 

12.  At  AUlpore,  the  lady  of  George  Dougal, 
Esq.,  of  ason. 

—  At  Howrah,  Mrs.  Jas.  Carter,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  CalcutU,  the  lady  of  G.  Evans,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  Jamas  Wood,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  NeemtuUah  factory,  the  lady  of  T.  B. 
Rice,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

17.  Mrs.  J.  Hullock,  of  ft  daughter. 

la  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Lieut  W.  Martin, 
69d  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  Mis.  H.  F.  King,  of  a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Cawnpore.  the  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Flfttroan.  of  a  daugnier. 

—  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Lieut  H.  A.  Stewart, 
of  asoD. 


to  Marian  Doyly,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
Tucker,  Esq. 
30.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  Noah  Davies  to  Mn.  Lavi^ 

nU  Rooney.  *.     *    *   n-^^ 

Jan- 1.   At  Chandemagore,  Mr.  A.  A.  Daswt. 

faMligo  planter,  to  Miss  E.  M.  Bkmet,  seOTd 

daughter  of  the  late  J.  B.  BkMet,  Esq.,  of  Fur- 

"^iDu  Delhi.  Lieut  R.  H.  Seele.  SOth  N.L,  t» 
MiisTavlor,  daughter  of  J.  H.  Taytor.  ^^ 

8.  At  CalcutU,  J.  M.  Mmuk,  Esq.,  to  Hurrip*- 
mah  Matilday  eldest  daughter  of  G.  A.  Avieiidi, 
Esq 

4.' At  CalcutU,  J.  Oman,  Esq.,  indigonlmtw. 
to  Maria  Jane  Helena,  eldest  daiighter  of  C.  K. 
Eweler.  Esq.,  indljfo  planter,  bothof  Jeisore. 

-  At  Cal?utta,  Mr.  John  Hammerdinger  to  Hi* 

^•fif  MCakSS:,  Mr.  H.  WDBam. to  Mr.. Maria 

T^At  CalcutU,  John  Gale,  Esq.,  Pundool  liie. 
tory.  Tirhoot,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  M. 
Staikart,  Esq.,  of  CalcutU.  ..^.^ 

9.  At  CalcJittt,  Capt  W.  "•  "•^SijlrfilS: 
to  Mrs.  Anna  Gibbs,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  Innea  Delamaln,  Bengal  army.  ^^ 

12.  At  CalcutU,  the  Rev.  A.  »• /-**•  jjjj*^ 
poonjee,  to  EUaa  Sophia,  youngest  daughtCTof  toe 

•WSSIiJ!^.  p.  P-mT.  Eg.,  -ru; 
civil  service,  to  EUen  Olympw.  y<»n«««f  »?«*>*" 
of  the  Iftte  Robert  Thomw,  B^'-^fCrioulta^^ 

-  At  Calcutta,  Uwt  Francfe  D«ft»wood,  hone 
artUlery,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  M^ 
Skyring,  Royal  Artillery. 


MAEftlAQKS. 

Dec.  81.  At  CalcutU,  Henry  Thullller,  Esq.,  of 
the  regiment  of  arUllery,  to  Susanne,  relict  of  the 
Iftte  W.  H.  Steer,  Esq.  ,.       _^ 

—  At  CalcutU,  J  R.  Lumsden.  Eso..  lieut  63d 
ngt  N.L,  to  Sarah  Swain,  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hough. 

—  At  Berhampore,  Mr.Wm.  Hyde  to  Miss  Mary 
Burfoid. 

».  At  Dacca,  Lieut  John  Macdonald,  60th  regt 
N.L,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  Gard- 
ner Boyd,  of  the  same  regfancnt.  and  niece  of 
M^or  BUkckall.  commanding  the  corps. 

—  At  Banklpore,  Robert  N.  Farqunarson,  Esq., 


Dee.  8.  At  Nusseermbad.  after  a  >«*«nJJ25f 
Ulness.  Elliabelh,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Pahncr. 
dbtrict  chaplain.  .   «.  ^  .  t--.  ■ 

14.  At  Futtehgurh.  in  hto  24th  ye«r,  Llent  J. 
D.  B.  Ellis,  of  the  Bengal  artillery. 

la  At  Mundlaislr.  near  Mhpw,  M^)or  R- W. 
Smith,  commanding  6th  L.C..  Bogal  estah. 

—  Mrs.  Ann  Crelghtoo,  aged  23.  ,^^^ 
20.  At  Calcutta.   Mark  Anthony  Lackewteor. 

^"!i^I:t'a^u'S?l?:  V.  Bennett.  Beq.,  proprieler 

^J^At^^SiSS^SSS^H^rjIlcto^^ 
J.  J.  Goodlad.^Esq.,  of  Ccrainercrtly,  ajed  » 

—  At  Chandernagore,  F.  Albert,  Ew}.,  todifD 

P^.'^'AtTl.Sul.  capt  Greene,  of  H.M.  31st 
^.  At^Cafcittft.  Mr.  George  Wffllyna.  aged  86. 
SOD  of  Samuel  WUlians,  Esq-.  5«<J  f£M?ta2 
the  court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlot  and  Nlaa- 
mut  Adawlut  of  Fort  William.   ^     ^  „       . 

—  At  Calcutta,  John  Frands  Chopfai,  Esq.,  ia- 

^^S^ATK^ckSSifthelady  of  Lieut  CoL  Oe«r 
Moore,  commanding  the  59U»7^  N.L,  •«e^«- 
84.   At  CalcutU,   Thos.  Colvto.   Esq.,  indigo 

'^^'It'^SSrSa.  Eliubeth  Lydia,  wife  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Cornelius,  aged  33.  r..^a.,wr 

30.  At  Allahabad.  Elba,  wife  of  Fw^idi 
SUlnforth,  Esq.,  of  the  dvil  service,  and  daugn- 
ter  of  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Clapham. 

31.  At  Seebpore.  Master  George  G.  D.  S..  OT» 
son  of  the^late  Mr.  Johu  Chew,  H.  t.  Marias, 

**5iJ^.  At  CalcutU.  Mr.  Thofc  Haycodt*ged» 
6.  At  CalcutU,  Thos.  Spens,  m.d.,  asslstanl  ma- 

'^'.'ll'^^t^O.m^.^  ^  BoUnloU 
Gardens.  Lieut  CoL  Wm.  Kennedy,  deputy  mili- 
tary auditor  general,  aged  49. 

—  Mrs.  Anna MariaBrooks.  aged 46.  _^  ^ 

—  At  Calcutta,  ased  60.  Mn.llary  Evans,  le^ 
Ifct  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Evans. 

9.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Conran,  aged  34. 


l6.*Mr."A.  Robinson,  afled  17.       _.  ^. 
14.  AtCalcutta,_Mr^J^V088.yH3. 


D.U. 


15.  At  Dacca,  Mrs.  Beglar,  wife  < 

Brojcbomebwy,  aged26*_  ,  ,  ,  _ 

17.  At  Calcutta.  ^r.C^J.Jaam,Bg^^ 

18.  At  lntrfly.^Mi«t«C^^  Wnj«.  ajgl^m. 


Reeentlp.  At  Canton 
oountiy  service 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

BRITISH  M7BJBCT8  A&RIVING  AT  MADRAS. 

Fori  SL  George,  Oct.  20,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council, 
with  reference  to  Act  3rd  and  4th  of  Wil- 
Ham  IV.,  cap.  Izxxv.,  clause  bocxi.,  it 
pleased  to  appoint  the  superintendent  of 
police  and  chief  magistrate,  as  the  officer 
to  whom  all  natural  bom  subjects  of  his 
Majestj.  not  in  the  King's  or  Company's 
serviee,  and  not  being  natives  of  India, 
must  report  themselves  on  their  arrival 
at  Madias,  from  any  port  or  place  not 
^tbin  the  Company's  territories.  At 
out -stations,  the  report  is  to  be  made  to 
the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  KING'S  OFFICBRS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Dec  8,  1835.  — The 
Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  publish 
the  following  extract  from  the  Bengal  re- 
gukition8,and  to  declare  the  law  laid  down 
applicable  to  tliis  presidency  : 

••  Officers  of  his  Majest3r*8  service,  pro- 
moted in  India  by  the  Commander-in- 
chie^  draw,  from  the  date  of  such  promo- 
tion. Company's  allowance  of  the  ad- 
vanced rank  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
do  its  duty. 

"  Officers  of  his  Majesty's  service,  be- 
longing^ to  corps  in  India,  promoted  by 
his  Majesty,  draw  Company's  allowances 
from  the  date  on  which  their  promotion 
is  notified  in  general  orders  by  tlie  Com- 
JDoander-m-chief,  from  which  date  their 
performance  of  duty  of  the  advanced  runk 
commences.** 

F£E8  ON  COMMISSIONS. 

Fort  St,  George,  Jan.  5,  ]836.~The 
Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct, 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  flees  leviable 
on  commissions  issued  to  the  Company's 
officers  under  this  presidency,  one  moiety 
of  which  is  credited  on  account  of  the 
Company's,  and  the  other  moiety  on  ac- 
count of  the  King's  commissions,  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the  G.  O. 
by  government  No.  243,  dated  Aug.  5, 
183^9  shall,  hereafter,  be  levied  at  once 
on  the  issue  of  the  Company's  commis- 
sion, the  King's  commission  being  subse- 
quently furnished  to  the  party  concerned 
so  soon  as  received  from  the  office  of  his 
Ex.  the  Commander-in-chief  in  India. 

CONDUCT  OF  LIEUT.  WEST. 

Head  Quarters,  Chomttry  Plain,  Jan* 
15,  1836. — A  case  ims  recently  occurred 
so  peculiarly  illustrative  of  that  inclination 
to  petty  disputes,  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  contempt  for 
aathority,  which  has,  of  late,  lowered  the 
discipline  of  this  army,  and  produced  an 
endless  succession  of  trials  by  courts - 


martial,  equally  inconvenient  to  the  public 
service  and  discreditable  to  the  parties 
implicated,  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
has  decided  upon  holding  up  the  offender, 
in  general  orders,  as  an  example  to  his 
brother  officers. 

Lieut  West,  of  the  32d  regt.  N.  I., 
having  purchased  certain  articles,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Nicholls  of  the  civil  service, 
acting  second  judge  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion, allowed  several  months  to  elapse 
withoutanyofferofpayment.  Mr.NichoUs, 
being  about  to  embark  for  Europe,  ad- 
dressed  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  note 
to  Lieut  West  on  the  subject,  to  which 
the  latter  made  no  reply.  Mr.  Nicholls 
then  appealed  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  32A  regt.  N.  I. ;  a  measure  forced 
upon  him  by  a  disregard  of  the  common 
courtesy  of  society,  and  of  which  Lieut 
West,  therefore,  bad  no  reasonable  cause 
to  complain ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  saw  fit 
to  address  a  letter,  extract  of  which  is 
annexed  in  the  margin,*  to  Mr.  Nicholls, 
who  thereupon  brought  the  whole  trans- 
action to  the  notice  of  the  Commander- 
in  chief. 

His  excellency,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  correspondence, 
expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of 
Lieut  West's  conduct,  and,  trusting  that 
calm  reflection  would  have  led  him  to 
perceive  his  error,  required  him  to  make 
a  fitting  apology,  and  to  withdraw  the 
insulting  expressions,  so  improperly  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Nicholls.  Lieut.  West, 
however,  has  obstinately  persevered  in 
error,  and  disregarded  the  Commander-in- 
chiefs  instructions,  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption,  that,  having  once  expressed 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  retract  it  with  honour  to 
himself! 

Lieut.  West  will  do  well  to  avoid  here" 
after  the  discredit  which  attaches  to  the 
offer  of  gratuitous  insult,  to  remember 
that  stubbornness  is  not  firmness,  and  to 
consider  that  the  head  of  the  army  is  the 
appropriate  judge  of  that  which  regards 
the  honour  of  officers  serving  therewith. 
It  will  require  a  long  course  of  good  and 
obedient  behaviour  to  relieve  Lieut  West 
from  the  imputation  of  insubordinate  mis- 
conduct, under  which  he  at  present  la- 
bours ;  and  the  Commander-in-chief  trusts 
that  he  will  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  re- 
flect upon  the  risk  to  which  he  would 
have  been  subjected,  had  not  the  departure 
of  the  complainant  precluded  his  conduct 
being  investigated  by  a  general  court- 
martial. 

*  *'  Hating  now  concluded  my  pecunlariraAlin 
wlUi  vou,  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that  I 
oomioer  the  meant  you  have  naorted  to,  aa  very 
Inddicate  and  ungentlemanly.  At  preMnt,  I  dare 
not  take  further  notice  of  it,  without  you  waive 
your  commiMian.  However,  aa  I  tniat  to  meet 
you  in  England  when  omI  of  the  service,  we  shall 
then  have  an  or porlunity  of  speaking  more  fully 
00  the  fubjccl. 
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This  order  to  be  read  to  Lieut.  West 
by  the  officer  commanding  the  provinces 
of  Malabar  and  Canara,  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  stationed  at  Cannanore.  who 
are  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  to  every  corps  and  detachment  of  this 
army  on  its  public  parade. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dee.  29.  J.  Rohde,  E«i..  to  act  m  assUtmt  juctos 
and  joint  crimlmd  judge  of  Chlcacole,  during  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Arbuttmot. 

Jan.  6.  Lieut  Cd.  J.  S.  Frwer,  36th  N.I..  to 
be  resident  at  Travancore  and  Cochin,  from  date 
of  Mr.  Casamaijor's  einbarltaUon  tor  England. 

A.  F.  Bruce,  Esq.,  to  act  as  collector  and  roagia- 
trate  of  Guutoor,  instead  of  Mr.  Neave,  whose  ap- 
pointment to  act  has  not  Uken  place. 

HaUey  Frerc.  Esq.,  to  be  an  «Ml«tM>t  to  prind- 
oal  collector  and  magUtrate  of  MaUbar,  and  to 
Set Mh«ul assUtant  While  Mr.  Whiw  officiates  as 
sub-collector  in  Mr.  Smith's  absence  on  leave. 

19.  W.  H.  Babington,  Esq.,  to  be  sub-collector 
and  joint  magistrate  of  Cuddapah. 

W.  A.  Morehead,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  judge  and 
joint  criminal  judge  of  Chingleput,  v.  Mr.  Neave 
proceeded  to  Europe. 

C.  H.  Hallet,  Esq.,  to  be  sub^ collector  and  joint 
magistrate  of  northern  division  of  Arcot. 

C.  WhitUngham,  Esq.,  to  act  as  registrar  to 
xiikh  court  of  Corabaconum,  during  abwnce  of 
Mr»  Tracy. 

p.  Irvine,  Esq..  to  be  an  assistant  to  collector 
and  magi»trate  of  Viaagapatam. 

W.  A.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  acting  assistant  judge  and 
joint  criminaf  judge  of  Ma&bar,  took  c^«r«of 
the  auxiliary  court  at  Tellicherry,  on  the  28th 
Dec.  from  G.  Sparkes,  E»q. 

J.  Rohde,  Esq..  acting  assistant  judge  and  Joint 
crhnhial  judge  of  Chicacote.  took  charge  of  the 
auxiliary  court  at  Viiagapatam,  on  the  8th  Jan. 

M  Lewin,  Esq.,  deUvered  over  charge  of  the 
collectorate  of  Rajahmundry  to  C.  Dumergue, 
£lq!fl£Sda»i»tant  collector  of  that  district,  on 
the  13th  Jan. 

Hugh  Montgomerle,  Esq.,  has  reported  his  re- 
turn w  this  presWency  from  Europe. 

H.  D.  Cook.  Esq.,  is  admitted  a  writer  on  thU 
esUblishracnt  from  the  28th  Dec 

Attained  Rank.-T.  J.  W.  Thomaa,  as  senior 
merchant,  on  24th  Dec.  1835. 

rurlouich.-Jan.  19.  R.  H.  WiUlamson,  Esq.,  to 
Europe,  for  three  years,  on  private  afl&irs. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

ARCHDEACONRY   OP   MADRAS. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
K.C  h««  olessed  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Henry  Har- 
SS  ^.r toS?arehSKon  of  the  archdewopry 
Sf  Madras,  v.  Robinson  resigned ;  date  8th  Jan. 
1835.  

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  St.  Cwrge,  Dec.  31, 1835.-49**  N./.  Lieut. 
<BreJ.  Capt.)  fi:  Roberts  to  be  apt.,  and  Ens,  P. 
E.  L.  Rickirds  to  be  lieut,  v.  SwaSne  dec ;  date 
of  ccsns.  19th  Dec  18M. 

Cadet  of  Cavalry  W.  N.  J^^Jlf^i^^^^ 
tab.,  and  prom,  to  comet.— Cadets  of  Infantry  T. 
G.  Oakes  uid  S.  G.  G.  Orr  admitted  on  ditto,  and 
prom,  to  ensigns. 

Jon.  6,  1836 -MymKrr.  Mi^.  H.W.  Hodges, 
from  34th  L.Inf.,  to  be  lleuL  coL,  v.  Ritchie  dec; 
date  of  com.  1st  Jan.  1836. 


Madras, 


[JCJT, 


34CA  I^I.  Capt.  J.  R.  Halg  to  be  taayxr,  Lieut.  

\  R.  Croaier  to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  George  Single-         Head-Quartersp  Jan.  1%^  Aawt.  Su^ 
jn  to  be  lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Hodges  prom.;  date  of      Rogen,  m.d.,  of  44th,  to  jwocted  and  t^ 


ton  to  be  lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Hodges  prom.;  date  of 
coms.  1st  Jan.  1836. 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  Hanson,  qu.  mast.  gen.  of  army 


(having  returned  to  presidency^,  to  r— ««« 
ofhisofBceandhisseatat  Military  Boaid. 

Lieut.  A.  B.  Jones,  3d  UC,  permitted  to  lerig 
service  of  Hon.  Company. 

Jan.  &— 5<A  L.C  Lieut.  Lorenao  Mdore  to  be 
qu.  mast,  and  interpreter. 
^  7th  N.I.  Lieut.  H.  C.  Gosling  to  be  qu.  maater 
and  interpreter. 

12«*  N.I.  UenU  (Brev.  Capt.)  H.  A.  Hooiftby  to 
be  qti.  mast,  and  interpreter. 

43d  N.J.  Lieut.  C.  M.  Madeane  to  be  qu.  maat. 
and  interpreter. 

46th  S.I.  UeuL  Chas.  Yates  to  be  adjutanL 

3d  L.C  Cornet  H.  F.  Siddons  to  be  Ueot,  v. 
Joncsrasigned;  date  of  com.  fiih  Jan.  1836L 

Surg  W.  H.  Richards  permitted  to  retire  fkan 
Hon.  Company's  service,  from  8th  Jan.  1896. 

The  services  of  Cant.  G.  P.  VaUancy,  36th  N.L, 
placed  at  disposal  of  Supreme  Govermnent,  with 
view  of  hfa  being  employed  in  departmcot  of 
operations  for  suppresskm  of  Thaggee. 

Head  Quarters.  Jan.  4,  I836.—Enaigns  C.  H.  G. 
Roberts,  47th  N.I.,  and  H.  D.  Innes,  40tb  do., 
permitted,  at  their  own  request,  to  Obcfaanffe 
corps. 

The  following  young  officers  to  do  d«ty  :*-Cor- 
net  W.  N.  MlDs  with  2d  L.C;  Ensigna  T.  O. 
Oakes  and  S.  G.  G.  Orr  with  12th  N.L 

Ens.  R.  Wallace.  51st,  to  continue  doing  duty 
with  46th  N.I.,  until  15th  April,  when  be  will  pro- 
ceed to  join  his  corps. 

Lieut.  J.  Fitagerald,  42d  N.L,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  committee  assembled  at  Fort  SL  George  fbr 
investigation  of  cUIms  to  pensions. 

Jan.  7.— Assist.  Surg  H.  S.  Brice,  of  30th  regt.* 
directed  to  re^hi  his  oorps.~Assist.  Surg.  J.  E. 
Porteous,  of  39lh,  to  do  duty  with  44th  regt.— 
Assist.  Surg.  J.  Cardew,  m.d.,  to  do  duty  witli 
45th  regt. 

Assist.  Surg.  D.  Trail  to  have  medical  dbatga  ctt 
detachment  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  coo^rte 
employed  at  Guindy  under  orders  of  LieoU  Cot- 
ton of  engineers. 

Jan.  8.^Lieut.  George  Foster,  49th  N.L.  to  act 
as  qu.  mast,  and  interp.,  v.  Roberta  prom. 

Jon.  a^Ens.  T.  G.  Oakes  removed  fhim  Uth  to 
do  duty  with  2Sth  N.L 

Fort  St.  George,  JonTli.— Mai.  William  Stew- 
art, Madras  European  regt.,  permitted  to  retam  to 
Europe,  and  to  retire  ftom  Hon.  Company'a  ser- 
vice, from  date  of  his  embarkatioii. 

Jon.  15.— Assist.  Surg.  John  Ricks,  ii.i>.,  to  be 
surgeou,  v,  Richards  retired;  date  of  com.  9m 
Jan.  1836. 

Aslst.  Surg.  James  Supple  pcnnitted  to  enter  on 
general  duties  of  army. 

The  periods  of  service  of  members  of  Medical 
Board  directed  to  be  calculated  tnmn  foHowlDg 
dates,  when  they  should,  respectively,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  regular  tour:— Mr.  T.  H.  Daries  from 
2Sd  Feb.  1^ ;  Mr.  J.  Hay  from  I8th  June  1831; 
and  Mr.  J.  Annedey  Ctom  18th  Jan.  1833. 

Jon.  19.-Lleut.  W.  H.  Budd,  31at  L.lnf..  toact 
as  sub.  assist,  com.  general,  during  absence  of 
Lieut.  Tay tor.  deputy  asairt.  com.  geoer^ 

Assist.  Surg.  John  Richmond  to  be  medical  ofi* 
cer  to  sOlah  of  Guntoor,  v.  Edgcombe  pwmHtert 
to  proceed  to  Europe^ 

Deputy  Assist.  Commisstfy  Wm.  Brookes,  to 
haveraiikofUeut.onnonHeabctivecstak;  daieof 
com.  19th  Jan.  1836. 

3d  N.I.  LieuL  Robert  Shimir  to  be  capt.,  and 
Ens.  Arthur  Wyndham  to  be  lieut..  v.  Jeftitt 
dec;  date  of  corns.  9th  Jan.  1836. 

Ens.  R.  Fletcher,  7lh  N.L,  traaafcRed  to  pen- 
sion esUblishment. 

Jon.  22.-4ad  N.L  Lieut  James  FitBgaoM  to  be 
atdjutaat. 

Lieut.  CoL  H.  G.  Jourdan,  10th  N.L,  pm- 
mitted  to  retire  ftrom  service  of  Hosu  Conpay, 
itom  date  of  his  embaikatkm  for  Bnrope. 
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JoM.  14.— Em.  p.  S.  Oabb,  59d  N.I.,  to  act  acqu. 
^—t  and  interp.,  ▼.  Baylci  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Jan.  15  to  18.~Lteut.  W.  Gordon,  6th  N.I..  to 
Ve  •  member  of  committee  uiembled  at  Fort  St. 
Georce  for  inveiti|ptioa  of  claims  to  penaiom.  In 
mom  of  Lieut.  J.  Fitagerald  relieved  from  that 
duty. 

Aaitt.  Surf.  C.  Ferrler  to  do  duly  with  H.M* 
63d  rest.,  until  an  opportunity  athn  for  him  to 
join  H.M.  6Sd  regt.  at  Moubneln. 

Lieut.  CoL  H.  W.  Hodgca  (late  prom.)  ported  to 
Sd  regt.  N.I. 

Jan.  19  to  n^-Hor»9  Artmery*  l^xni.  Hall  to  be 
adj.  to  C  troop,  v.  M'Nair.— Lieut.  G.  Brlgg*  to 
beadj.  to  B  troop,  fh>m  11th  Jan.  1836. 

Capt.  M.  DaTlea,  11th  N  L,  relieved  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  Clothing  Committee  assembled  at  Foit  Su 
George. 

Capt.  R.  Watts,  48th  N.I.,  to  be  president,  and 
Capt  H.  Roberu,  «th  do.,  a  member  of  above 
committee. 

The  following  orders  confirmed :— Lieut.  Nico- 
Uy  to  act  as  adj.  to  Madras  Europ.  regt.,  during 
alMence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Nelllou  other  duty; 
date  Ath  Jan.— Lieut.  C.  Yates  to  act  as  adj.,  and 
Lieut.  C.  R.  MacKensie,  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and 
interp.  to  46th  N.L;  date22d  Sept.  1835. 

\saist.  Surgs.  W.  G.  Davidson  removed  from 
43d  to49thregt.;  and  C.  Rogers,  m  o.,  from 44th 
to  43d  do. 

Ist^Lieuts.  T.  ICWhistler  removed  from  3d  bat. 
to  horse  brigade  artillery:  and  J.tad  C.  McNalr 
from  horse  artillery  to  3d  bat.  do. 

Lieut.  W.  Brookes,  of  non-efltetlve  esubb, 
posted  to  1st  Nat.  Vet.  BaL 

Reurord.— The  following  offlcen  having  passed 
the  pres<Mbed  examination  in  the  HIndoastanee 
language,  are  deemed  by  the  Commander-in-chtef 
enuilM  to  the  reward  authorised  by  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors :— Lieut,  and  Adj.  W.  M.  Gun- 
ihorpe.  6th  N.L,  as  a4{. ;  Eos.  H.  F.  Gustard,6th 
M.L,  as  qu.  mast,  and  mterp. 

RtftNTMri  to  dttdf./rom  Europe.— Dec.  31.  Capt 
J.T.  Baldwin,  artillerv — Capt.  C.  E.  Faber,  engl- 
neeis-Capt.  A.  C.Wight.  8lh  N.L-CW». 
Davics.  11th  do.— Cant.  R.  W.  Sparrow,  18th  do. 
_ Lieut.  Jas.  Fitagerald,  43d  do.— Lieut.  John  Mil- 
lar, 43d  do.— Jan.  5.  Capt.  Wm.  Stokoe,  10th  N.L 


SHIPPING. 


FURLOtJOHS. 

To  Eiirope.— Dec.  31.  Capt.  A.  DervOle,  31st 
L.1nf.— Jan.5.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Kltsoo,  93d  N. I.— 
Mai.  C.  Maxtone,  Ist  N.V.Bat.,  for  health — Capt. 
E.  T.  HIbgame,  89th  N.L.  for  health.— Lieut.  D. 
Scotland,  7th  N.L,  for  health.— a.  Ens.  E.  H. 
Impey,  31st  L.Inf.,  for  health.— Superintending 
Surg.  J.  Madeod,  for  health.— Assist.  Surg.  G. 
Editcome,  for  health.— Lieut  E.  J.  Simpson,  37th 
NX  — 12.  Lieut.  J.  F.  Leslie.  13th  N.L,  for 
health.  —  Sd'Lieut.  H.  Lawford,  artillery,  for 
health.— 19.  Capt  Alex.  Grant,  5th  L.C.— Capt 
C.  H.  Orseme,  5th  L.C. 

To  visit  Pretideney  (preparatory  to  applying  for 
furiough  to  Europe).— Jan.  7.  Lieut  Cot  M.  Kid- 
dell.  Sd  UC— Lieut  J.  S.  Du  Vemet,  94th  N.L— 
11.  Lieut  W.  £.  Lockhart,  45th  N.L 

To  vitU  Cmnanore  (preparatory  to  ditto).— Dec. 
31.  Lieut  H.  Beaver,  5th  N.L 

To  viM  Wutwn  Coast  (preparatory  to  ditto.)— 
Lieut  W.  RusseU,  18th  N.I. 

To  Sm.— Dec  31.  Lieut  Col.  W.  K.  Ritchie,  9d 
N.L,  for  two  years  (since  dead).-^an.  5.  Ens.  H. 
Metcalfe,    ^th  N.L,  untU  3l8t  Dec.  1836,   for 

health 8.  Capt  A.  G.  Hyslop,  com.  of  ordn., 

Nagpore  subskUary  force,  for  twelve  months  (also 
to  Capeof  Good  Hope). 

To  BsNMt-Jaa.  99.  Lieut  W.  Darby,  45th 
N.L,  from  1st  Feb.  to  31st  July  1836,  on  private 
aihiis. 

lb  BsiMTM.— Jan.99.  Lieut  Thos.  Snell,  7th 
L.C.,  from  99th  Feb.  to  31st  Aug.  1836,  on  private 
alBdrs. 

To  NeUftherry  HWr^-Jan.  8.  C^apt  W.  E.  Litch- 
llehl,  etbL.C.,  for  six  months  (also  to  Bombsy). 


JrrioaU* 
Die.  30.  Oorinds,  SuperviWe,  from  Corioga.— 
31.  H.M.S.  AlgtrUte,  Thomas,  from  Penang — 
Jan.  1.  John  Wm.  Dare,  Towie,  from  Mouhnein. 
—4.  Jane,  Wilkins,  from  Coringa.  Ate— 5.  H.M.S. 
Andromaehe,  Chads,  from  Mauritius.— 6.  Edward, 
Land,  from  Calcutta.  — 12.  Charles  Dumergue, 
from  Vlsagapatam.— 13.  CevelUt,  Roy.  from  Port 
Louis.— 14.  Premier,  Bvron,  from  China,  ftc— 
17.  H.M.S.  Raleigh,  Quhi.  from  Trincomalleet 
Joseph  Victor,  Le  Cour.from  Bourbon.- 19.  Mary 
Ann,  Tarbutt.  from  London.— 22.  Nc^ofeon,  Bar- 
hot,  from  Fadang. 


Jan.  3.  leadora,  Hodsnn,  for  Northern  Ports.— 
7.  Duke  of  Bueeteugh,  Martin,  for  London.— 10. 
Edward,  Land,  for  Philadelphia.  — 19.  BolUm, 
Compton,  for  Cape  and  London.— 13.  H.M.S.  Ar^- 
dromadie.  Chads,  on  a  cruize.— 14.  Cecelia,  Roy, 
for  CoveUmg.— 16.  fVeUin/rtun,  Liddell.  for  Cape 
and  London.— 17.  Prince  George,  Shaw,  for  Lon- 
don.—90.  Robarta,  Wake,  for  CalcutU.— 22.  Jo- 
eeph  Vtetor,  Le  Cour,  for  Calcutta.— 95.  Lady 
Flora,  Ford,  for  London. 

To  &»/.— Mary  Ann,  for  London,  15th  Feb. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 
BIETB8. 
Dee.  10.  At  Hingolee,  the  wife  of  Mr.  D.  Alex- 
ander, of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Rowlandson,  Persian  In- 
terpreter at  head-quarters,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Trichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Capt  E.  J. 
Butcher,  deputy  assist  com.  gen.,  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Htogolee,  the  hwly  of  Capt  G.  W.  Ons- 
low, of  the  artillery,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  Guhidy,   Mrs.  J.  E.Cashart,  of  a  eon. 
Jan.  1    At  Secunderabad,  the  lady  of  Capt 
Eades,  39th  regt.  N.L,  of  a  son.     ^^ 

—  At  Vepery.  Mrs.  W.  Axelby.  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,  of  a  daughter.  ^  _        _ 

—  At  Nungumbaukum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Blv> 
deputy  qu.  mast  gen.,  of  the  centre  division,  of  a 
son. 

5.  At  Berhampore,  near  Ganjam.  the  hidy  of 
Lieut  Col.  S.  L  Hodflon,  49th  regt,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt  Henry  Bevan, 
27th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  Capt  Edward  Simp- 
son, Madras  Europ.  Regt,  of  a  son. 

&  At  Waltair,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Reeoe.  lOth 

11.*  At  St  Thom^,  the  lady  of  J.  F.  McKemile, 
Esq.,  ofason. 


MAKEIAOIS. 

Dee.  91.  At  Waltair,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blenkfai- 
sop,  chaplain,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  the 
Rev.W.r-  -     .  .-  --". 

Jan.1. 
of  the  5th  regt  1 m  ^.    « 

6.  At  Calingapatam,  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
the  21st  regt,  to  Miss  Maria  HenrletU  Davis, 
niece  of  Capt.  R.  S.  Dirkss,  master  attendant  at 
that  place. 

8.  At  Madras, 
neers,  to  Ellsa, 
Lieut  Cot  Rimdall. .      ,  ^ 

90.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Bernard  Qutaitual,  of  the 
civil  andltor'a  office,  to  Miss  CaroUne  Gordoa. 


apiam,  toixmisa,  uiira  aaugnwr  m  uw 
.  Chester,  chaplain  of  VIsafnpatam. 
.  At  Trichinopoly.  J.  M.  D.  Mlnto,  captain 
th  rMt  N.L,  to  Hiss  C.  M.  Hichena. 

apatam,  Joim  Campl)ell,  Esq.,  of 
to  Miss  Maria  HenrletU  Davis, 
R.  S.  Dirkss,  master  attendant  at 

IS,  Lieut  H.  C.  Armstrong,  engl- 
I,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
mdall.  ^  this  establishment 


Dee.  31.  At  Hyderabad,  Mrs.  Lee,  wife  uf  Capt 
George  Lee,  of  the  8th  Madras  N.L 

Jan.  1.  At  Cannanore,  Edward  Chamier,  Esq., 
of  the  Bombay  civil  service. 

—  At  Madras,  Lieut  CoL  W.  K.  Ritchie,  of  the 
2d  rest  N.L  .  ^    „ 

—  At  Madras.  Capt  C.  A.  Kerr,  late  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  servke,  who  has  tetely  taken  so  active 
a  part  in  the  NelkHV  copper  mine  speculation. 

9.  At  Mangatoie,  Capt  A.  H.  Jeffries,  of  the  2d 
regt  N.L 


no 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS^  &c. 

ARMY  RANK. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  27,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that,  in  conformity  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  bearing  date  the  28th  Dec., 
1832,  and  published  to  the  army  on  the 
31st  May,  1833,  army  rank  be  assigned 
to  the  several  officers  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  ensign,  under  the  operation  of 
the  rule  here  referred  to,  as  well  as  pros- 
pectively to  all  others,  from  the  date  of 
their  respective  arrivals,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  from  the  date  upon  which  they 
may  be  finally  posted  to  corps  in  succes- 
sion to  vacancies. 

OFFICE  ALLOWANCE. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  2S,  1835— In 
lieu  of  the  office  allowance  (King's  and 
Company's)  at  present  drawn  by  pay- 
masters of  his  Majesty's  regiments  on  this 
establishment,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  is  pleased  to  authorize, 
from  the  Ist  proximo,  the  same  scale  as  is 
drawn  by  the  corresponding  grade  of  his 
Majesty'h  service  in  Bengal. 
A  paymaster  of  Light  Drags.  Rs.  65  5  4 
A  paymaster  of  a  legt.  of  Foot  78  10   8 

Tlie  above  allowances  are  inclusive  of 
office  rent  and  office  tentage,  and  in  lieu 
of  writers,  stationery,  and  all  contin- 
gencies. 

STEAM  POSTAGE. 

General  Department,  Nov.  28,  1835  — 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  republish  tlie  following  scale 
of  steam  postage,  fixed  on  the  6th  inst., 
on  letters  sent  to  England  via  the  Red 
Sea,  exclusive  of  inland  postage ;  and  to 
announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  that  the  same  rates  of  steam  post- 
age will  be  collected  on  letters  received 
firom  Europe,  viz. 
On  letters  not  exceeding  a  sicca  Rs.    As. 

weight,  or  1  a  tolah  0       8 

1  ditto  1        0 

2  ditto  1        8 

3  ditto  2        0 

4  ditto  3        0 

and  so  on,  one  rupee  being  charged  for 
every  sicca  weight  or  tolah. 

CHARGE  OP  TROOPS. 

Bombay  CaetU,  Dec.  5, 1835.  —Doubts 
having  arisen  as  to  what  officer  is  in  cer- 
tain cases  entitled  to  the  charge  of  troops 
and  companies,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  is  pleased  to  establish 
the  following  rules  on  the  subject,  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  that 
obtains  in  Bengal :  — 


A  cavalry  officer  returning,  whether 
from  furlough  to  Europe,  leave  beyond 
sea,  or  staff  employ,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  troop  contract  undl  he  re- 
joins his  regiment. 

An  officer  holding  temporaiy  charge  of 
a  troop,  will  lose  the  contract  emoluments 
if  absent,  from  any  cause,  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding the  30  days  in  six  months  al- 
lowed, without  forfeiture  of  such  emolu- 
ments, by  the  regulations. 

PIONEERS. 

Bombay  Cattle,  Dec.  15.  I835.^Tlie 
Rigtit  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  G.  O.  dated 
the  10th  ultimo,  for  disbanding  three 
companies  of  pioneers  of  the  engineer 
corps,  be  suspended  until  further  o^rs. 

CONTROL  OVER  ENGINEER  OFFICERS. 

Bombay  CoitU,  Dec.  19,  1835.— In 
order  to  prevent  any  misunderstandinfr, 
as  to  the  d<^ee  of  control  to  be  exercised 
over  engineer  officers,  while  civilly  em- 
ployed, by  their  military  superiors,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  declare,  that,  although  the  mi- 
litary authorities  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  dutiee  of  any  officer  civilly 
employed,  or  to  communicate  any  orders 
that  can  in  any  manner  control  their  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  duties,  still,  as  for  as  the 
genera]  orders  and  usage  of  the  service 
affect  all  classes,  as  in  the  case  of  regula- 
tions regarding  dress,  at  the  presidency  or 
at  military  stations,  or  reporting  their  ar- 
rival at  or  departure  from  those  stations, 
all  engineer  officers  are  strictly  bound  to 
obey  those  regulations,  and  the  military 
authorities  to  enforce  them,  reporting  to 
government,  through  his  Exc  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, any  breach  of  them  oo 
the  part  of  engineer  officers  civiUy  em- 
ployed. 

BHEWNOY  CANTONMENT. 

Bombay  CaetU,  Dec  28. 1835.— WidI 
reference  to  the  G.  O.  of  the  IGtfa  of 
April  last,  it  is  hereby  announced  that 
Bhewndy  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  a  cantonment,  and  its  military  limits 
are  abolished  accordingly. 

SIGNAL  AT  BOMBAY. 

Notice.— Marine  Department — The  es- 
tablished signal  at  the  several  flag-stafb 
on  the  island  of  Bombay,  for  a  schooner  j 
or  a  cutter,  is  a  cylinder  painted  red. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  Ac. 

Politiail  Department. 

Jan.  &  Mr.  Janus  Ersklne  to  be  polltJcal  i 
in  Kattywar. 

9.  Mr.  Arthur  Malet  to  be  first  assistant  t 
tkal  comoilssloMt  for  Gaacntand  NiMei 
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Regitier, — Bombay, 


Mr.  Wm.  Courtney  to  Iw  lecood  anistaot  to 
ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Capt.  Jtroet  Outram,  «3d  N.I.,  to  be  icting  po- 
liCicaJ  agratio  Haliee  Caunta. 

Lieut.  R.  Wallace,  niperinteadcnt  of  Gulcowar 
contingent  at  Sadra,  to  officiate  as  anistaot  to  po- 
litical agent  in  Mahee  Caunta. 

Ttrritoriai  Department—Rgvenue, 

Jan.  13.  Mr.  George  WaddeU  to  be  tupemtune. 
nxj  aMlctant  to  principal  collector  of  Poona. 

Mr.  D.  DaTidson  to  be  aitirtant  to  collector  of 
Tanna. 

Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Forbes  to  be  assistant  to  collector 
of  Ahmednuggur. 

Judicial  Departmtnt, 

Nov.  27.  Capt.  James  Outram  and  Lieut.  Joseph 
Hale  to  be  assistant  roagiscrates  in  the  several  lU- 
lahs  comprehended  within  Bombay  presidency. 

J)ee.  5.  Mr.  Charoier,  acting  assistant  judge  of 
Poona*  to  be  acting  assistant  to  agent  for  Sirdars  In 


Jam.  14.  Mr.  J.  L.  PhUips  to  act  as  matter  fai 
equity,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Smith  to  act  as  clerk  of  the 
•mall  causes.  Supreme  Court,  during  absence,  un 
leave,  of  Mr.  Wm.  Fenwick. 

90.  Mr.  J.  L.  Philips  to  act  as  examtaier  on  the 
equity  side,  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Ketterer  to  act  as 
e^leaiMtical  registrar  of  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, until  return  of  Mr.  M.  T.  West.  Mr.  J. 
L.  Philips  also  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  crown, 
derk  of  the  hidictmenta,  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  and 
TCglater  on  the  admiralty  side  in  criminaldepart- 
mant  of  Supreme  Cooit. 

G0t0rol  Department. 

Dee.  31.  Mr.  W.  C.  Bruce  to  act  as  deputr  civil 
auditor  and  deputy  mint  master,  during  absence 
of  M^.  Gregor  Grant. 

Separate  Department. 

Jan.  18.  Mr.  J.  R.  Morgan  to  pUce  hlmeelf 
under  orders  of  acUng  collector  at  Ahmedabad. 

19.  Mr.  H.  R.  Stracy  to  place  himself  under 
orders  of  collector  at  Rutnagherry. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Stuart  was  exambied  in  the  regula- 
tiocw  of  goveramcot  on  the  31st  Dec,  by  a  com- 
mittee assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  was  found 
auite  competent  to  enter  on  the  transaction  of  pub- 
c  business.  

PuHoughe,  Ac.— Dec.  9.  Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarlty, 
to  sea,  for  six  months,  for  health.— Jan.  7.  The 
furlough  to  Europe  granted  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Reeves 
on  TlhOct.  last  cancelled.— 14.  Mr.  Wm.  Fenwick, 
m»ter  in  equity,  leave  of  absence  for  one  year, 
fbr  health. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

BonAaw  Outte,  Dee.  «,  1835.-Capt.  A.  C.  Peat 
to  be  executive  engineer  at  Belgaum,  v.  Capt.  C. 
W.  Grant  proceedmg  to  England  on  tick  cert. 

Dee.  3.— Cadet  of  Infantry  W.  H.  C.  Lye  ad- 
mitted on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

The  services  of  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Walker,  M.p., 
placed  at  disposal  of  Supreme  Government  for 
employment  fai  military  service  of  H.H.  the  Nixam. 

Dee  4.— Capt.  Foquett's  appointment  as  com- 
missariat agent  at  Rajcote  cancelled,  trota  date  of 
delivering  over  charge  to  Lieut.  Hartley. 

Dee.  &— The  following  temporary  arrangements 
confirmed:— Lieut.  A.Morlson,  3d  N.I.,  to  act  as 
fort  a4).  at  Asseerghur,  during  absence  of  Lieut 
Brown  on  duty.— Lieut  H.  C.  Morse.  8th  N.L,  to 
I  actasadl.  tothatregt,  during  absence  of  Lieut. 

F.  CrhSoL— Lieut.  C.  Rooke,  8Sd  N  L,  to  act  as 

So.  mast,  and  paym.  to  that  regt.,  during  period 
ieut.  Hart  may  be  in  rharee  of  commissariat  at 
Ahmedabad.— Ena.  J.  R.  Kelly.  90th.  to  act  as  fai- 
terp.  tai  Hiodoostanee  and  MahratU  to  left  wing 
12th  N.L,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Ash.— Capu 
W.J.  Browne,  brigade  m^or  at  Baroda,  to  assume 
I  command  of  that  sUtion  on  departure  of  Capt.  J. 

*         Clunea.— Capt.  C.  Denton,  24ih  N.I..  to  act  as 
^        n^lor  of  brigade  at  Baroda,  duriiu;  period  Capt. 

4Bruwne  may  remain  b)  command  of  station. 
Dec.  7.— Lieut.  D.  C.  Graham,  second  in  com- 
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mand  of  Blitoel  corps  la  Candeish,  to  act  for  Capt* 
J.  Outram,  as  commanding  officer  of  that  corps, 
during  his  absence  on  dutyln  Guserat. 

Dec.  25.— 31#r  N.L  Capt.  E.  Mason  to  be  m^or, 
Lieut.  C.  CUrke  to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  J.  L.  Hend- 
ley  to  be  lieuU,  in  sue.  to  Hamilton  retired  t  date 
auihDec.  183A. 

Dec.  29.— Assist.  Surg.  Hamilton  to  take  charge 
of  duties  of  civil  surgeon  of  Rutnagherry,  fkom  Ath 
Dec.,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  surgeon  having 
been  obliged  by  iUness  to  leave  his  dudes. 

Dee.  31.— Lieut.  J.  MacdoneU,  19th  N.L,  to 
command  invalids  of  the  season  of  H.C.  servke. 
proceeding  to  Europe. 

Ens.  H.  Penning.  23d,  transferred,  at  his  own 
request,  to  2l8t  N.L,  he  entering  latter  corps  as 
junior  of  his  grade. 

Lieut.  C.  Shirt,  20th  N.L,  to  act  as  a^).  to  left 
wing  of  that  regt.  on  departure  of  head^quarters 
ftom  R^cote  to  Baroda,  as  a  temp,  arraagemcot. 

Lieut.  J.  P.  Malor,  IlthN.L,  to  be  commissa- 
riat agent  at  BhooJ. 

Jon.  4.  1836.— Lieut.  T.  Cleather,  of  Golun- 
dauxe  Bat.,  to  act  as  interp.  in  HIndoostanee  to 
4th  N.L,  ttom  23d  Dec,  as  a  temp,  arrangement. 

Jan.  5.— Assist.  .Surg.  Kirk,  at  present  doing 
duty  In  Indian  Navy,  placed  at  disposal  of  Com.- 
In-cnlef. 

Assist.  Surg.  Hughes  placed  at  disposal  of  super- 
intendent of  Indian  Navy,  for  duty  in  that  branch 
ofservke. 

Jan.  7.— Lieut.  Ayrton,  regt.  of  artfllery,  plared 
under  orders  of  chief  engineer,  for  performance  of 
a  special  duty. 

The  recent  G.  O.  placing  Assist.  Surg.  Sullivan 
St  disposal  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Navy  can- 
celled ;  and  in  hb  room  As&ist.  Surg.  Winchester 
placed  at  dbposal  of  superintendent. 

Jon.  II.— 3d  L.C.  Capt.  J.  Sutherland  to  be 
major,  Lieut.  D.  C.  F.  Scott  to  be  capt.,  and  Cor^ 
net  M.  R.  Daniel  to  be  lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Jameson 
dec;  date  of  rank  12th  Oct.  183ft. 

Assist.  Surg.  -  DavM  Forbes  to  be  surgeon,  v^ 
CockeriU  dec. ;  date  of  rank  24th  Dec  1835. 

The  following  temporary  arrangements  con- 
firmed:— Capt.  J.  Farquharson.  9th  N.L,  to  as- 
sume command  of  station  of  Baroda,  from  4th 
Dec— Lieut  T.  T.  Christie,  17th  N.L,  to  act  as 

?u.  mast,  to  that  regt.,  during  period  Lieut.  J. 
ope  may  be  in  temporary  duuge  of  regt.— Capt. 
E.  M.  Earle,  24th  N.I.,  to  act  as  MahratU  interp. 
to  that  regt.,  from  5th  Dec— Lieut.  J.  C.  Ander- 
aon,  line  adj.  at  Rajcote,  to  receive  charge  of  com- 
missariat department  at  that  sUtioo  from  7th  Dec. 

Lieut,  and  Brigade  Major  A.  R.  Wilson  to  act  as 
assistant  in  qu.  mast.  eeneraTs  department  N.D.A., 
and  to  accompany  Br^.  Gen.  Salter  on  his  tour  of 
inspection,  durioigabsence of  Lieut.  Del  Hoate on 
duty  at  Tankaria  Bunder ;  date  1st  Dec 

Lieut.  T.  ChrisUe.  17th  N.L,  to  be  commissa- 
riat agent  at  Hunole. 

Capt.  A.  Maclean,  cororoandhig  detachment  of 
8th  N.L,  at  Tannah,  assumed  temporary  charge  of 
office  of  paymaster  of  pensioners  in  Concan  on  4th 
Jan.,  in  consequence  of  death  of  Capt.  Stokoe. 

Return^  to  duty,  fivm  Europe.— Decs.  Lieut; 
Col.  J.  Shlrreff.  European  regt.— Capt.  E.  Stan- 
ton, artillery.— Capt.  A.  C.  Peat,  engineers.— Capt. 
J.  D.  Browne,  lUth  N.L 


rU&LOUGHS. 

7V>  lEurope.— Dec  2.  Capt.  C.  W.  Grant,  corps 
of  engineers,  for  health.— Brev.  Col.  T.  Morgan, 
7th  N.L,  for  health.-Jan.  4.  Capt.  J.  S.  Grant, 
executive  engineer  at  Poonah.— 7.  Lieut.  J.  An- 
derson, 17th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut.  G.  N.  Prior. 
21st  N.L.  for  health.— 11.  Ens.  R.  Jeflfery.  19th 
N  I.,  for  one  year  ^without  pay),  on  private 
affairs.— 1ft.  Surg.  J.  M'Morria.— Assist.  Surg.  D. 
Giierson,  for  health. 

To  Capn  of  Good  Hope.— Dec  2.  Capt.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, l8t  assist,  com.  gen.,  for  eighteen  months, 
for  health.->Jan.  9.  Capt.  J.  Gunning,  17th  Ma- 
dras N.L,  for  ditto dittou— 12.  Col.  BaUantine,  for 
health  (eventually  to  Europe). 

To  Neiigherrtet.—Vec.  S.  2d>  Lieut.  G.  K.  Bell, 
regt  of  anilltry,  for  two  year*,  for  health. 
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BIRTHK. 

Noo,  30.  At  Colombo,  Mn.  J.  C.  Gerhsrd,  of  a 

Dee,  92.  At  Kandy,  the  ladjr  of  Ueut.  Roddy, 
Ceyloo  Rifles,  of  a  daughter. 

nXATH. 

No0.  85.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  G.  R.  Herft,  Inter- 
preter of  the  Supreme  Court,  aged  51. 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 
Jan.  4.  Capt.  E.  W.  Harrfa  to  be  Mnior  naval 
officer  at  Surat,  ftoro  19th  Jan..  In  guc.  to  Capt. 
Bruckt,  whone  time  of  service  fai  that  appoint- 
mcDt,  as  limited  by  regulatioos,  will  have  then  ex- 
pired. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivalt. 

Jaw.  1,  H.C.  brig  of  war  Theti*,  Harvey,  from 
Porebunder,  dec. ;  HoimmA,  McGregor,  from  China 
and  Singapore.— a.  Ladif  Rmvena,  Main,  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro.— 0.  Jaoa.  Todd,  from  London.— 16. 
Lord  Cattitreaght  Tonks,  ftom  China.  Singapore, 
hx.i  H.  C.  new  cuUer  Margaret,  Gardiner,  nrom 
Porebonder.— 17.  8opMa»  Farahan,  from  Bushlre 
and  Muscat— 18.  Sir  ^nrAiboJi  OimpCwtt.  Robert- 
son,  from  Bengal  and  Cannanore:  Qcdl/,  King, 
fhxn  Salem  (America).— 19.  OiMonlff,  Lancaster, 
firom  China.— 28.  5Mii«,  Lemarie,  fhnn  Havre  de 
Grace  and  Cochin.— S3.  WiUmm  Meteaiftt  Philip- 
son,  from  London.— Feb.  Buckinghamehire,  Hop- 
kins, flom  London— 13.  John  Campbell^  ttam. 
Greenodu— 14.  Ceetriant  Killock,  from  LlverpooL 
— Grenada,  Sullvan,  ft-om  Liverpool- 81.  THn- 
culot  Jeffk,  flrom  Liverpool.— March  8.  Outton, 
Gibson,  ftom  Liverpool;  Lord  Louither,  from 
China.— 16.  Pahnimt  Loader,  frcmi  London. 
Departuree. 

Dnc  31.  Caekmere  Merchant,  Edwards,  for  Cat- 
nitta.-^AM.  1.  H.  C.  cutter  Nerbuddah,  Carleas, 
for  Scinde.— 3.  H.  C.  brig  of  war  Thetis,  Harvey, 
for  Snrat.— 4.  Malabar,  Tucker,  for  Lordon. — lu. 
MarquHecf  Hasting*,  Clarkson.  for  London.— 12. 
H.C.  sloop  of  war  Amher^,  Sawyer,  for  Vlngorla. 
—16.  Camatie,  Brodie.  for  London.— 17.  H.C. 
cutter,  Margaret,  Gardiner,  for  SuraL— 23.  Tory, 
Reki,  for  Liverpool.— 30.  Ladv  RaJBHee,  Pollock, 
for  London.— Fbb.  15.  Java,  Tod'i,  for  London. 
—85.  Wmiam  Metcaip,  Philipson,  for  London.— 
Mabch  15.  BacMfifAamaUrv,  Hopkins,  for  Lon- 


Freight  to  Loodao  (March  18).— In  consequence 
of  the  prloeof  cotton  getting  up,  freight  has  fallen 
tojte. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BiaTHB. 

Dee.  7.  At  Oirgaum,  Mrs.  W.  Turner,  of  a 
daughter. 

19.  At  Deesa,  the  lady  of  J.  Bowstead,  Esq.,  at 
a  son  (since  dead). 

81.  At  Baroda,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  A.  N.  Ram- 


At  Malligaum,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Gray,  Esq., 
surgeon,  aist  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 
^JoM^a.  At  Bombay,  the  bdy  of  H.  Hebbert, 


lay,  94di  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

"3E 

Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dharwar,  the  lady  of  A.  N.  Shaw,  Esq.. 
of  a  son. 

3.  At  Bdgaum,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Deihon,  H.M. 
90th  regt.,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Deesa,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Williams,  13th 
N.I.,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Broach,  the  lady  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Barring- 
ton,  civil  suxgeoo  at  that  station,  of  a  daughter. 


Jon.  14.   At  Bombay,  Capt.  Melville,   deputy 
Judge  advocate-general  of  the  army,  to  Catherine 


Judge  advocaU 
M^younges 
of  Tweedmout 


tftplon. 


e^ina. 


Arriffale.  —  Dec.  24.  Neptune,  tram  London  ; 
Cnvmandel,  ttam  Liverpool.— 88.  Denaent,  tmm 
Rio  and  Batavia.-Jan.  4.  MaeHetfiMd,  from  JiJSk 
Wales.— fi.  Canton,  from  N.  S.Wates ;  Amm,  from 
Cochin  I  hi,  firom  Liverpool. 

DIATH. 

Nov.  1ft  At  Canton,  whilst  bathing,  Wm.  MB- 
ler  Jackson,  Esq.,  third  son  of  the  hue  CoL  O.  J. 
A.  Jackson,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Compaay's 
service. 


MARRIAGI. 

At  St.  George's  Church,  Capt.  James  Rapaoiw 
of  the  barque  SojiMa,  to  M " 


git^  ^outj^  WIMm. 


Arrivalt ^—OcX.9.  Daweom,  from  London.— Nor. 
20.  Warrior,  ttaia  Calcutta.— 8ft  U.M.S.  JSMrw, 
ttota.  Madras.— 30.  Franeea  Chartoltee,  from  Lon- 
don.—Dec  11.   Roifat  Soeereign,  from  London 

Jeaete,  from  LlverpooL 


Van  J9if men'0  fUttH* 

SHirPING. 

ArrimU  at  Hobart  Town.— Nov.  13.  Jaftai.  from 
London.— 15.  Brother;  and  EUm,  both  fram 
London.— Dec  Pejf^ie,  from  Calcutta. 

ArrivaU  at  Launceston.— Dec  8.  laabeBa,  fhn 
London.— 2a  Protector,  ttom  London. 


fiAavLtiXivm^. 


ArHoaIa.—3wi.  15.  Afrieanue,  ftom  _ 
Ascension— Feb.  14.  vieietitnde,  ftom 


^a^t  of  Goon  iB^ope. 


APPOIKTMIMTS. 


youngest  daughter  of  John  Robertson,  Esq., 
— • — ith,  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


Dee.  88.  At  Masagon.  Catherine,  wife  ol  Mr. 
Wm.  Waddington,  aged  27. 

Jon.  8.  At  Fort  George  Barracks,  Bombay,  Capt. 
T.  W.  Stoccoe,  of  this  establishment,  aged  65. 

6.  In  CoUba  Barracks,  Lieut.  J.  T.  Latham,  of 
H.M.  6th  regt  of  Foot. 

18.  At  Bombay,  Mr.  Joseph  Hannah,  aged  70. 


Esq.,  to  be  agent- 
tribess    •'      * 


SHIPPING. 

JrHoo/.— Jan.  21.  Tigris,  from  London. 


Ffft.  24.   Hougham  Hudsoni 
general  for  whole  of  the  Kaffir  tri6es  and  famUles 
now  under  British  Jurisdiction.    Mr.  Hudson  also 
to  act  as  resident  magistrate  of  <Ustrict  of  Albany. 

Theophilus  Shepstone.  Esq.,  to  be  Kafllr  inter- 
preter  and  clerk  to  the  agent-genoraL 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.— Tf^i.  21.  Commodore,  from  Liverpool. 
—24.  Upton  Castle,  from  London.— 25.  Ftejre,  from 
Liverpool.— March  ft  WUtiam,  from  Greenock.— 
ID.  Courier,  and  AndromaOie,  both  from  London. 

Dtfporftfrw.— Feb.2ft  Comnnodore,  for  Ceylon.— 

2ft  Upton  Castle,  for  Bombay March  1.   OUiife 

HanM,  for  Bombay.— 14.  Fe^iee,  for  ManUla. 


Feb.  la.  The  lady  of  Martin  West,  ^mi^,  of  a 
daughter.  -  .  o 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East  India  House,  May  6. 
A  Spedtd  General  Court  of  Proprictom 
of  East  India  Stock  was  this  day  held  at 
the   Company's  house,    in    Leadenhall- 
street 

EQDAUZATION   OF    SUGAR   DUTIES. 

The  minutes  of  the  lai^t  Court  having 
been  read. 

The  Chairmm  (W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.) 
said,  he  had  to  acquaint  the  Court  that 
it  was  specially  summoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  following  letter,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors : 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directon  of  the 
East  ludU  Company. 

Hon.  Sin,— We,  the  undersigned  ptoprieton  of 
Baat-India  Stock,  being  duly  qiualfied.  request 
yoQ  win  be  pleased  to  oUI,  at  your  earliest  coo- 
▼eoieooe,  a  Special  General  Court  of  the  East- 
Iwtta  Company,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
proprtety  or  p^tioning  the  Honourable  the  Com- 
■mus  House  of  Parliament  for  the  equalisation  of 
the  duty  on  East  and  West-India  sugar. 
We  hare  the  honour  to  be. 
Honourable  Sirs. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
Thomas  Weedhig,    Charles    Forbes,    John 
Locke.    C.   Fletcher,    James    Mackenxie, 
Heniy    Howies,    John    Deans    Campbell. 
T.  Snoi^  R.  Durant. 
London,  April  S8, 1836. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  would,  in  thp 
first  instance,  read  to  the  Court  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  which  he  meant  to  propose 
for  their  approbation,  and  which  wai*  as 
follows : — *•  That  a  petition  be  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that 
•agar,  the  production  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  the  East-Indies,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  Kingdom  at  an 
equal  rate  of  duty  with  sugar  imported 
from  the  British  settlements  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, America,  and  the  West-Indies.** 
The  hon.  proprietor  then  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  this  wus  a  subject  which  had 
oftentimes  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court,  and,  as  its  im- 
portance deserved,  had  met  *with  the 
most  serious  attention.  There  was  on 
these  occasion^  with  very  few  exceptions, 
a  general  conc^urence  of  opinion  in  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  as  to  the  justice  and 
policy  of  equalizijig  the  duties  on  East 
and  West- India  sugars.  The  present 
was  K  vcr/  fovoT:  ible  period  for  again 
demanding  on  pqui^.^N3arion  of  those  duties. 
The  West- India  interest  was  in  a  more 
pro^>erous  stare  than  it  could  boast  of 
for  many  yearar;  and  this  circumstance. 
Independently  of  the  large  sum  which 
Parliamenthad  granted  to  the  planters  for 
the  abolition  of  sUtferv,  rendered  the  pre- 
sent time,  of  all  otht^rs,  the  most  fitting 
to  call  the  attention  of  government  to  the 
claim  which  they  were  about  to  make — 
that  chum  being,  that  equal  justice  shoukl 
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be  extended  to  India.  {Hear,  hearf) 
Me  hoped  that  it  M'as  not  necessary  to  go 
at  length  into  a  question  which  had  been 
so  often  discussed ;  but  still  there  were  a 
few  leading  points,  which  were  of  such 
vital  importance,  and  pressed  so  irresis- 
tibly  on  the  subject,  that  he  deemed  it 
necessary  briefly  to  notice  them.  In  the 
first  place,  India  consumed  more  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  than  any 
other  British  settlement.  That  was  a 
ftM!t  which  could  not  be  controverted. 
Another  important  circumstance  was, 
that  India  paid  for  her  own  protection. 
Did  any  other  British  settlement,  he 
would  ask,  do  the  same  ?  {Hear,  hear  !) 
Again,  India,  with  a  population  of  almost 
100,000,000,  was  governed  by  England, 
and  paid  her  governors  for  their  care  and 
assiduity  in  administering  her  affairs  with' 
a  most  generous  and  liberal  hand.  {Hear^ 
hear  !)  But,  not  content  with  that,  after 
they  had  retired  from  th*e  service,  they 
were  remunerated  with  ample  pensions, 
as  the  cheering  reward  of  their  past 
labours  {hear,  hear  .'),--and,  he  believed, 
there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  did  not,  in  conse- 
quence, possess  some  of  the  wealtli 
arising  from  that  source.  {Hear,  hear!) 
These  facts  being  admitted,  was  there  not 
strong  ground  for  them  to  call  on  the 
imperial  Parliament  to  do  speedy  justice 
to  India?  That  country  admitted  the 
woollen  finbrics  of  England  free  of  duty, 
and  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods  of  British 
manufacture  at  a  duty  of  2|  per  cent. 
He  asked,  in  return,  to  be  allowed  the 
importation  of  her  manufiictures  into 
Great  Britain  on  equal  terms.  At  pre- 
sent, her  manufactured  cotton  was  loaded 
with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  her  manufactured  silk  of  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  In  calling,  for  a  system  of 
reciprocity,  she  desired  only  to  attain 
that  which  was  strictly  just  and  equitable. 
When  she  admitted  our  manufactures  at 
a  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  had  she  not  a 
right  to  demand  that  her  sugars  should 
be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  the  West- Indies  ?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  that  he  wished  her 
case  to  be  clearly  laid  before  the  hon.  the 
HoiLse  of  Commons.  The  voice  of  that 
Court  would,  he  confidently  hoped,  reach 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  anxious  to 
consult  the  general  good.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  manufactures  of  India 
(for  she  once  was  a  manufiM;turing  country, 
though  she  did  not  stand  in  that  positfon 
now)  had  been  superseded  by  the  su- 
perior skill  and  enterprise  of  the  British 
manufacturer.  {Hear,  hear!)  That  cir- 
cumstance alone  surely  afforded  a  luflfi- 
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eient  plea  for  sympathy  and  condolence — 
that    circumstance    alone    afforded   the 
strongest  possible  claim  on  the  justice  of 
the    Legislature — and    India   asked   for 
nothing  more  than  equal  justice.     (Hear, 
hear  I)    These  were  a  few  points  upon 
which  he  deemed  it  necessauy  to  touch, 
as  regarded  the  claims  of   India.     He 
would  next  look  \t   the  subject  as  it 
regarded  England.     He  contended  that 
the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  sugar 
would  be  extensively  beneficial  to  this 
country.     If  sugar  were  allowed  to  be 
Imported  from  our  EUtstem  possessions 
on  the  same  terms  that  were  imposed  on 
its  importation  from  the  West-Indies,  the 
effect  would  be  a  very  great  extension  of 
British  and  Indo- British  shipping.   Sugar 
being  a  necessary  of  life,  would  be  im- 
ported in  lai-ge  quantities — it  would  be 
received  as  payment  for  assorted  cargoes — 
and  thus  employment  would  be  afforded 
for  ships  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  at 
present*  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  ship- 
ping interest      Again,  as  regarded  the 
manufiicturing   interest,    the    alteration 
would  operate  most  favourably.    Give  to 
the  natives  of  India  an  opportunity  of 
paying  for  your  manufactures  with  their 
sugar,  and  they  will  infallibly  purchase  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  goods  than  they 
were  now  enabled  to  do  under  the  ex- 
clusive system  by  which  their  produce 
was  shut  out     Why  should  they  not  be 
allowed,  like  other  nations,  to  pay  for  our 
manufiactures  in  produce,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  them  in  specie  ?    If  this 
were  permitted,  they  would  take  a  much 
laiger  quantity  of  British  goods,  and  thus 
the  people  of  this    country  would    be 
greatly  benefitted,  in  a  two-fold  point  of 
Tiew — a  more  extensive  market  would  be 
opened  for  manu&cturing  industry,  and 
sugar  would  be  obtained  at  a  more  mo- 
derate price.      If  the  natives  of  India 
were  allowed  to  make  returns  in  kind, 
he  was   convinced   that  the   export  of 
British  cotton  manufoctures  would  greatly 
increase ;  but  that  could  not  be  expected 
80  kmg  as  their  sugars  were  kept  out  of 
the  British  market     He  thought  that  it 
was   perfectly  clear,  from  the  reasons 
which  he  had  adduced,  that  the  British 
ship-owner  and  the  British  manufacturer 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  equalization 
of  those  duties,  as  that  equalization  was 
manifestly  calculated  to  afford  increased 
employment  and  activity  to  both.     Now, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
British  ministers  could  say  in  opposition 
to  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of 
India.     If  they  asserted — •*  We  are  pre- 
vented from  agreeing  to  this  proposition, 
because  we  are  bound  to  protect  another 
interest:**  he  would  answer  to  that — 
"  No,  you  are  not ;  for  you  have  given  to 
that  interest  a  very  huge  sum  of  money,  as 
an  indemnity  for  any  loss  they  may  sus- 


tain under  the  new  order  of  thioga— Che 
cultivation  by  free  UdMMir.  If  that  be  lOytben 
we  call  on  you,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to 
act  fiiirly  and  impartially  towards  India. 
We,  therefore,  desire  to  know,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  a 
good  reason,  if  any  such  exist,  why  you 
do  not  think  proper  to  interfere.  But  if 
you  can  advance  no  reason  at  all*  then  we 
demand  at  your  hands  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  promise  which  has  so  often 
been  made,  and  which  has  as  often  been 
forgotten  or  evaded.**  (Hear,  hear!) 
Before  he  went  farther,  he  would  read  to 
the  Court  the  petition  which  be  had 
drawn  up.  In  the  first  place,  he  shoukl 
propose  a  resolution,  that  which  had  been 
read,  pledging  the  Court  that  a  perition 
should  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  that  East- India  sugar 
imported  into  &e  United  Kingdom 
should  only  be  liable  to  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  was  levied  on  sugar  the  produce 
of  the  Colonies ;  and  the  following  was 
tlie  petition  which  he  meant  to  submit  to 
the  Court: 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commoiif  of  the 
United  Kingifcwi  of  Great  Brltafai  uA 
Ireland  in  parliamwit  ancmbled : 

The  petitloD  of  the  East-India  Cempaoy  ie> 
■pectfuUy  shewech— 

That  your  petitiooen  being  invested  with  the 
•acred  trust  or  the  government  of  British  Indh* 
deem  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bring  to  the  nockie  of 
your  Hon.  House : 

Tliat  sugar,  tlM  production  of  the  British  POMi- 
sions  in  the  East-Indies,  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
SSs.  per  cwt.  in  its  Imporution  Into  the  Unhed 
Kfaigdom :  while  sugar,  brought  from  the  Mauct- 
this  and  the  British  Cokmies  hi  tbe  Wert-Indiss, 
payi  a  duty  only  of  S4s.  per  cwt. 

That  tills  diftrence  of  as.  per  cwt  fanpossd 
upon  Eastplndia  sunr  operates  aa  a  prohibition 
on  the  importation  of  it* 

That  the  natives  of  India  betaig  thus  deprived 
of  the  best  market  for  a  great  and  TaluaUe  pro- 
duction of  their  soil,  theb  faidustry  is  therebjr 
fanpeded.  the  cullivatkn  of  their  land  is  dii- 
oouraged,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  la  its  commerdal  rdatioos  with  die 
most  important  foreign  settlement  of  the  British 
crown,  li  bafBed«  injtuied,  and  oppressed. 

In  its  ellbct,  it  tends  largely  to  deprive  theM- 
tish  and  Indian  shipowner  of  the  opportunity  of 
obtahiing  profitaMe  employment  for  their  ships: 
it  narrows  the  means  or  makiog  returns  for  Bri- 
tish manuftctures;  It  contracts  the  channels  of 
remittance,  wanted  alike  fmr  the  purposes  of  the 
Indian  government  and  for  its  civn  and  mOitay 
aervants  {  while  it  exposes  the  people  of  the  Unitai 
Kingdom,  the  oonsumera  of  sugar*  to  the  choaw 
of  paying  an  undue  {nrioe  for  an  article  of  the  flnt 
necessity,  by  confining  itsimportatioo  to  che  Weit- 
India  Cokxues,  and  denyhig  to  the  people  of  ladls 
their  fkir  and  unquestkxiable  title  to  partidpaie 
in  the  supply  of  it. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  submit,  that  the  tae- 
quaiity  of  the  duty  on  sugar  is  detrimental  and 
unjust  to  India  as  well  as  to  Britain,  and  they  im- 
plore your  Hon.  House  to  take  hnmedialf  ste|is 
for  the  removal  of  it. 

And  your  petitioners  wiD  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  bon.  proprietor  then  observed,  that 
the  natives  of  India  were  sensitively  alire 
to  this  question,  and  were  roost  aniioos  to 
obtain  the  concession  asked  for.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  he  would  just  read^  with 
the  permission  of  the  court,  a  petition  on 
this  subject  which  I  ^  "^  o  "cenlly  pit 
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*  into  bis  hands.    It  was  a  petition  from 
the  native  and  European  inhabitants  of 
Bombij,  and  bad  been  presented  a  few 
days  since  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  bj  the 
Earl  of  Clare.    The  bon.  proprietor  then 
read  the  petition.    The  petitioners  ex- 
pressed themselves  "  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  products  of  India  now  laboured, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
system  of  discriminating  duties  on  various 
articles,  which  prevented  them  from  en- 
tering into  competition  with  more  favoured 
British  settlements.     They  complained, 
that  while  British  manufiictures  were  ad- 
mitted at  2i  per  cent .  articles  of  Indian 
manu&cture  were  subject  to  a  charge  of 
from  100  to  150  per  cent.  They  declared 
that  this  system  militated  against  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  both  countries,  and 
they  submitted  that  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  trade 
ought  to  be  substituted.    They  observed, 
thfU,  if  their  representation  were  not  at- 
tended to,  they  should  feel  that  they  no 
longer  had  that  claim  on  the  consideration 
of  the  British  Legislature  which  they  had 
always  believed  that  India  possessed.*' 
This  petition  was  signed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  European  and  native  population 
of  Bombay,  and  he  had  only  troubled  the 
court  with  it  to  prove  that  the  natives  of 
India  were  perfectly  alive  to  this  subject, 
and  were  most  anxious  to  have  their  just 
claims  allowed.    If,  therefore,  it  was  their 
doty,  at  all  times,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
justice  for  India,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  still  more  behoved  that  court 
and  the  Ck>mpany  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  petitioning,  and  even  of  remon- 
strating, if  necessary,  with  the  Government 
on  this  subject,  (near,  hear  I)  If  redress 
were  refused,  he  knew  not  what  remedy 
they  had,  except,  as  governors  of  India, 
sending  out  to  that  country,  and  saying, 
**  We  must  place  a  countervailing  tax  on 
British  manufiictures.   {Hear  I  from  Sir 
C,  Forhee,)    They  must  demand  justice 
from  the  people  of  England ;  and  if  they 
refused  to  relieve  the  natives  of  India 
from  the  burdens  of  which  they  com- 
plained, it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  extend  equal  and  even  justice  to 
them,  by  laying  on  British  manu&ctures 
on  impost  to  the  same  amount  as  was 
levied  on  the  products  of  India.  (Heart 
hear  I  J    This,  he  knew,  was  a  very  deli- 
cate and  difficult  point     He»  however, 
only  wished  to  give  fair  protection  to  In- 
dia.   We  had  destroyed  the  muslin  manu- 
fectore  of  that  country,  and  it  was  only 
just  that  our  market  should  receive,  on 
an  equitable  footing,  the  sugars  and  other 
produce  of  the  Indian  soil.     It  was  on 
this  principle  of  fiur  dealing  that  commerce 
ought  to  be  bottomed,  and  it  was  cleariy 
the  only  principle  by  which  the  prosperity 
and  comfort  of  the  natives  of  India  could 


be  secured.  This  was  a  subject  which 
had  heretofore  been  frequently  discussed 
in  that  court,  and  he  dared  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  dissenting  voice  from 
the  proposition  which  he  was  about  to  ' 
submit  for  their  approbation.  If,  how- 
ever, any  hon.  proprietor  should  oppose 
it,  he  would  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  answering  his  objections  in  the  l^st 
manner  he  could.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  court  would  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  point  which  the  petition  had  in  view, 
tbatof  doing  justice  to  India,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rendering  essential  service  to 
this  country. 

The  resolution    and   petition  having 
been  read  by  the  clerk, 

Mr.  />.   Camjibdlf  in  seconding   the 
motion,  said,  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  the  great  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  agitation  of  this  most  impor- 
tant question  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
The  liberal  principles  which  the  petition 
embraced,  and  which  had,  on  different 
occasions,  been  so    ably  advocated   on 
both    sides    of    the    bar,    must    com- 
mand the  approbation  of  every  unpre- 
judiced mind.     As  the  Company  were 
now  relieved  from  the  incongruous  situa- 
tion of  traders,  the  Directors  would  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  welfore  of  India,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  fulfil  with  anxious 
care  and  attention  the  important  interests 
that  were  entrusted  to  them.     When  the 
natives  of  India  learned  the  deep  interest 
which  the  Company  took  in  their  pros- 
perity, it  could  not  fiul  to  inspire  them 
with  a  just  feeling  of  the  advantages 
which  must  result  from  their  connection 
with  this  country.     He  viewed  this  effort 
to  open  a  market  for  the  products  of 
India  as  the  first  movement  of  the  key  of 
that  casket  in  which  was  locked  up  the 
brightest  jewel  of  the  British   crown; 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  they  would  see 
that — the  most   precious   gem   of    the 
world — sparkling  in  all  its  native  bril- 
liancy.    The  real  value  of  India  did  not 
consist  in  what  was  collected  from  its 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants ;    it  waa 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  bowels  of  its  fer- 
tile soil,  and  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
its  products.      These   formed   the  real 
treasures  of  India ;  and  skill,  capital,  and 
enterprise  were  only  wanted  to  render 
them  available,  and  thus  to  add  to  the 
power  and  wealth  of  both  India  and 
England.    They  were  now  in  a  condition 
to  petition  theLegislature— and,he  trusted, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success— for  the 
concession  to  India  of   privileges  that 
should  never  have  been  withheld.     The 
Company  required  millions  annually,  to 
meet  the  dividends,  interest  on  loans, 
salaries,  pensions,  warlike  stores,  &c, 
which  must  be  supplied  by  India.     And 
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bow,  he  would  ask,  was  that  cotintry  to 
meet  the  demand,  when  we  bad  nearly 
annihilated  her  industry,  by  inundating 
India  with  our  manufactures,  which  we 
could  afford  to  dispose  of  at  very  mo- 
derate charges  ?  They  could  not  be  met, 
unless  we  afforded  a  noarket  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  India.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, to  deny  to  India  the  means  of 
disposing  of  her  produce,  was  to  do  an 
act  of  positive  injustice  and  oppression. 
We  complained  of  restrictions  placed  on 
our  trade  by  the  Chinese ;  but  what  was 
our  connection  with  China,  as  compared 
with  the  relation  in  which  we  stood  to 
India?  The  natives  of  India,  whose 
produce  we  refused,  had  much  more 
reason  to  complain  of  us,  than  we  had  to 
complain  of  the  Chinese.  The  latter  did 
not  insist  on  our  admitting  their  teas, 
and,  therelore,  they  had  a  right  to  deal,  as 
best  suited  them,  with  our  manufectures. 
But  we  acted  differently  towards  India. 
We  sent  to  that  country  an  immense 
quantity  of  manufactures;  but  we  re- 
fused, in  return,  to  receive  the  produce 
of  India.  The  Chinese  did  not  expect 
any  thing  from  us — they  did  not  asic  us 
to  trade  with  them.  Why  then  should 
we  complain  of  any  restriction  which  they 
imposed,  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
treating  India  upon  a  principle  of  policy 
which  was  not  only  absurd  but  unjust ! 
He  trusted  that  this  would  be  the  last 
time  they  should  be  obliged  to  supplicate 
the  Legislature  to  grant  as  a  boon  that 
which  could  not  be  without  injustice 
denied, — namely,  the  admission  into 
Great  Britain,  upon  equitable  terms,  of 
the  staple  produce  of  their  Indian  terri- 
tories. He  should  like,  in  common  fair- 
ness, to  ask,  whether  the  West- India 
interest  could  put  forth  any  fair  claim 
for  the  continuance  of  these  discriminating 
duties?  No  less  than  ^20,000,000  had 
been  granted  to  that  interest,  for  the  very 
tardy  and  reluctant  annihilation  of  the 
slave  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  far 
from  doing  any  thing  for  India,  whose 
manufactures  they  had  destroyed,  they 
were  constantly  draining  that  country  of 
large  sums  of  money.  He  would  say,  let 
India,  which  possesses  so  many  advan- 
tages, be  properly  encouraged— let  her  be 
treated  as  other  British  possessions  were 
treated,  which  did  not  possess  any  such 
powerful  claim  for  favour  and  protection. 
He  was  perfectly  sure,  that,  by  pursuing 
such  a  course  of  policy  as  he  was  pointing 
out,  India  would  be  rendered  prosperous 
.and  liappy,  and  England  would  reap  a 
proportionate  benefit.  India,  wealthy 
and  prosperous,  would  indeed,  as  he  had 
already  observed,  be  hailed  as  the  brightest 
jewel  m  the  Briiifh  crown.  The  details 
of  tlie  question  had  been  so  well  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  mover,  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  n^rccssary  to  detain  the  Court 


with  any  fttftber  obserratiohs.  Hi  eft.  ^ 
tirely  concurred  in  the  true  and  eloqaest 
statements  contained  in  the  petition ;  and 
he  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  Woidd  use  their  most 
strenuous  exertions,  to  impress  on  the 
LegisUitnre  the  necessity  of  coiapiyiiig 
with  its  just  and  moderate  prayer.  By 
that  means  the  people  of  India,  whose 
claims  had  been  too  long  resisted,  wookl 
be  induced  hereafter  to  place  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  British 
Legislature.  Impressed  with  tbese  senti- 
ments, he  most  heartily  seconded  the 
motion.    (  Hear,  hear  /) 

Mr.  Fielder  said,  though  be  had  on 
many  occasions  stated  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  sugars  of  India,  still  he 
could  not  refiuin  from  availing  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the 
natives;  and  he  therefore  requested  the 
Courtis  attention  while  he  offered  a  few 
observations  on  a  question  most  impor- 
tant to  the  natives  of  India,  and  equally 
so  to  the  character  and  the  real  interests 
of  the  India  Company,  and  of  the  British 
nation.     It  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by 
the  enemies  of  India,  that  its  Company 
seeked  benefit  at  the    expense  of  the 
West- India  colonies,  and  it  had  been 
also  roundly  asserted,  that  the  East,  after 
having  borrowed  the  sugar-cane  from  the 
West,  was  now  endeavouring  to  mono- 
polize the  whole  of  the  English  sqgar 
market,  and,  in  fiu;t,  to  effect  the  toCil 
ruin  of  the  West-India  colonies.     Soch 
being  the  case,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
refer  to  a  most  elaborate  treatise  and  re- 
port in  I792~a  work  hardly  equalled  by 
the  heart  and  pen  of  man  for  its  humanity, 
usefulness,  and  sound  policy.    He  re- 
ferred to  it  to  show  that,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  at  that  time,  and  for  maay 
years  before  and  subsequent  thereto,  of 
what  was  termed  the  Company's  mono- 
poly of  tea  and  other  Eastern  productknis, 
it  was  always  considered  that  the  discri- 
minating duties  as  regarding  the  produce 
of  the  cane,  was  any  thing  but  sound 
English  policy,  humane  or  just     If  tbese 
sentiments  were  well-founded  under  such 
circumstances,  what,  he  would  eaaqimt, 
must  be  considered  the  conduct  oif  the 
English  government  towards  India  since 
the  act  of  1833,  which  deprived  the  Com- 
pany of  its  commercial  pursm'ts  in  both 
India  and  Chma,  and,  consequently,  of  iCi 
means  and  power  in  aiding  and  assistiiig 
India  in  its   necessary  remittances  for 
payments    in   England.     {Hear,  hear!) 
He  would  show  that  the  cane  was  not  a 
native,  but  an  exotic  of  the  New  World— 
that  the  East  had  not  robbed  the  West  of 
it— but  that  the  latter  was  indebted  to  tbe 
former  for  an  article  whidi  had  been  fron 
time  immemorial  tbe  staple  commodity  of 
Bengal,  and  a  sonrce  of  ffreat  cooaMfCS 
and  wealth  through         c>lia.     It  ip^ 
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pesred  by  this  exceUent  mofft,  and  alto 
bj  other  worki,  ancient  ana  modern,  that 
the  Eartern  world  had  jnstlT  claimed  the 
truly  valuable  cane  plant  as  her  own,  as  a 
native  of  her  own  soiL  {Hear^  kmrl) 
It  is  traced  from  India  to  Cyprus ;  from 
thence,  in  the  12th  century,  to  Sicily; 
and,  early  in  the  15th  century,  it  took 
root  in  the  soil  <d  Madeira  and  of  the 
Canaries.  It  afterwards  found  its  way 
to  the  American  continent,  and  so  much 
was  it  appreciated  by  the  Portuguese,  so 
well  aware  woe  thejr  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
that  it  became  a  subject  of  their  first  con- 
sideration, in  so  much  as  to  enable  them 
from  Braiil  alone  to  supply  all  Europe 
with  the  useful  and  nutritious  article  of 
sugar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury,  the  cane  was  first  planted  in  llis- 
paniola,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  where 
it  rapidly  flourished  to  a  great  extent. 
At  this  period,  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after,  the  cane-was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  English,  at  least  it  was  not  planted 
by  them  in  any  one  spot  in  the  west,  for 
it  is  distinctly  averred  that  the  first  cane 
ever  planted  by  the  English  in  that 
quarter  was  in  Barbadoes,  and  then  not 
until  the  year  1641.  {Htary  hear  I)  He 
deemed  it  only  just  to  state,  that  owing 
to  discriminating  duties,  most  unjust  to 
India,  the  West- India  colonies  had,  year 
after  year,  been  hindering  India,  who  bad 
first  supplied  Europe  and  America  with 
her  native  plant,  from  puttmg  forth  her 
gigantic  strength  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  preventing  her  thereby  from 
adding  to  those  resources  which  were 
necessary,  not  only  to  carry  on  her  own 
government,  but  to  enable  her  to  make 
the  great  annual  remittances  of  millions 
for  payments  in  England.  {Hear,  hear!) 
He  felt  warranted  in  stating  this  much, 
for  he  found  in  every  work  he  had  read 
that  India,  if  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
West- India  colonies  in  point  of  duties, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  as  to 
distance  and  freight,  that  the  cane  would 
be  multiplied,  as  it  formeriy  had  been,  to 
that  extent  as  to  meet  every  demand, 
and  thereby  enable  England  to  command 
the  sugar  market  throughout  Europe. 
{Hear!)  It  appeared  that  the  East- 
India  sugars  were  preferred  to  those  of 
China,  Manilla,  and  Batavia,  and  that 
they  had  been  for  a  very  long  period  the 
staple  articles  of  Bengal,  whereby  such  a 
considerable  trade  was  carried  on,  that 
there  flowed  into  Bengal  alone  in  20  years 
no  less  a  sum  in  specie  than  60  lacs  of 
rupees.  He  said  it  was  lamentable  that 
the  great  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  Batavian 
sugar  rose  only  on  the  decline,  or  rather 
on  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  trade  of  India, 
nothing  less  than  by  English  unjust  con- 
duct, a  Dutch  colony  flourished  on  the 
ruins  of  the  best  colony  England  ever 
had,  or  ever  will  possess.     All  writers 


agreed  that  if  the  caoa  did  not  meet  wkh 
doe  encouragement,  the  trade  of  Incfia 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  drawn 
into  foreign  bands;  moreover,  that  the 
sugar  trade  of  India  was  vitaUy  essential 
to  the  British  consumer,  and  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  public  revenue.  It,  there- 
fore, appeared  clear,  that  the  cane  had 
not  only  been  a  blessing  to  India,  as  re- 
specting industry,  commerce,  and  wealth, 
Imt  equally  so  to  the  British  dominions 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  {Hear!) 
He  regretted  to  say  that  the  introduction 
of  the  cane  into  the  western  worid  had 
been  hx  from  a  blessing ;  it  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  Spaniard,  and  looking  to  the 
waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure  in  St  Do- 
mingo, it  had  been  a  curse  to  the  French 
nation.  And  as  respecting  the  British 
West- India  colonies,  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  cane  there  planted  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  same  consequences  to 
England  as  it  had  been  to  Spain  and 
France.  This  he  must  say,  that  the  cane 
in  the  West- India  colonies  was  not,  and 
he  feared  never  would  be,  to  England  a 
blessing,  cultivated  as  it  was  by  forced 
and  unnatural  labour ;  while  the  natives 
of  the  East  were,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  imposition  of  unjust  and  partial  du- 
ties, prevented  from  cultivating  the  cane 
on  its  own  soil,  in  a  way  that  was  most 
nataral,  most  beneficial,  and  most  pleasing 
to  themselves.  {Hear,  hear  !)  Mr.  Fielder 
said  that  be  had  no  doubt,  if  proper  ex- 
ertions were  made,  that  Parliament  would 
now  do  justice  to  India,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  natives  only,  but  for  the  character 
and  for  the  real  interests  of  the  English 
nation  at  large,  as  every  refiecting  person 
well  knew  that  the  remittances  from  India 
in  fiivour  of  England  must  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  industry  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  upon  opening  a  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  native  soil — and  though  last, 
most  material,  also  depend  upon  the  con- 
vincing all  India  that  the  English  nation, 
instead  of  vrishing  entirely  to  ruin  the 
mannfiactures,  and  to  limit  the  produc- 
tions of  their  country,  would  put  her  on 
equal  footing  with  the  other  colonies — in 
short,  treating  EngUnd  and  India  as  one 
country,  and  the  English  and  Hindoos  as 
one  people;  thus  so  firmly  cementing 
with  England  a  country  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  square  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  population  of  100  million  of  inhabi- 
tants,  as  to  defy  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
separate  them.  {Hear,  hear!)  In  al- 
luding to  Parliament,  he  would  make 
mention  of  the  hon.  ex-Director,  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and,  with  the  Court's  permis- 
sion, he  would  give  an  extract  of  his 
speech  in  1834,  on  the  subject  of  India 
and  her  sugars : 

He  <Mr.  Fcfgu«on)  oompUioed  ih^i^fW?  «5if 
country  had  voted  90  mBQom  to  tlM  W««H"*Jj 
plamen,  Um  trade  and  the  gcoenl  interests  of 
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wrested  from  the  East- India  CooBpanj,' 
the  proprietors,  and  others  having  daime 
upon  the  Company,  were  m  a  great  me»- 
sore  reduced  to  depend  on  the  good 
management  of  India  for  their  dividends, 
capital,  stock,  and  annuities ;  only  holding 
that  empire,  not  by  the  handful  of  Euro- 
peans, but  by  possessing  the  confidence, 
good-will  and  opinion  of  the  natives. 
The  proprietors  present  were  assembled 
not  merely  for  themselves,  but  on  behalf 
of  upwards  of  3,000  absent  proprietors, 
including  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and 
were  bound  to  use  every  honest  means  to 
render  justice  to  the  natives  of  India, 
and  in  so  doing  India  would  be  well 
enabled  to  raise  herself  again  high  in  the 
estimation  of  other  nations;  anc*  b^ 
giving  full  employment  to  her  nuroe 
population,  she  would  make  the 
annual  remittances  necessary  for  j- 
ments  in  England,  with  ease  to  h-  ■  ilf, 
and  with  great  benefit  to  the  E.idsh 
nation.  {Hear!)  He  earnestly  called 
on  the  Court  of  Directors  to  exert 
themselves  with  members  of  parliament 
to  give  their  support  to  the  petition,  in 
order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  India. 
He  earnestly  entreated  the  Coon  of 
Directors  not  only  to  cause  the  petition  f  > 
be  presented,  hut  that  they  would  exert 
all  their  parliamentary  and  other  interest, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
From  1792  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  44  years,  it  had  been  an  admitted 
maxim,  that  that  which  was  now  prayed 
for  ought  to  be  conceded.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  proprietors  would  not  be 
doing  their  duty  if  they  did  not  call  on 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  exert  every 
nerve,  in  order  that  justice  might  be 
rendered  to  the  finest  colony  England 
ever  possessed— to  the  finest  colony  that 
belonged  to  any  power  in  Europe.  (Hear, 
hear!) 

Colonel  8yke$  said  he  had,  for  a  long 
period,  carefully  considered  this  question; 
and  three  or  four  years  back  he  had  stated 
his  views  with  reference  to  it  in  that  court. 
He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  heavy  duty  on  East- India 
sugar  and  other  Indian  productii,  was  in- 
volved the  wel&re  of  the  manu&cturing 
interests  of  this  cc  itry.  In  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  jake  he  would  confine 
himself  to  two  (  itef  points :  the  vgmaikt 
of  discriminati^  ^  duties  as  they  affected 
the  people  of  India ;  and  their  impcikif  as 
they  affected  the  productive  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  He  perceived,  with  re- 
ference to  the  first  point,  af  was  mani- 
fested by  official  documents,  that  we  re- 
ceived from  India  an  excessively  small 
quantity  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  upon 
which  a  very  hurge  duty  was  payable; 
while  we  sent  out  an  immense  quantity  of 
our  manu&ctured  cottons  ynd  sUk^  on 
which  a  duty  of  only  two  ipid  a-half  per 


India  had  besn  lo  vsry  much  neglected  by  hit 
Mi^^y**  fOTonunent.  The  du^  upon  East  and 
West- India  fugar  was  very  different— thli  diflbr- 
ence  idwayt  being  in  favour  of  the  West-Indica. 
While  the  country  waa  making  so  many  aarrlfinai 
Cor  the  Wotrlndka,  the  tetemts  of  India  thould 
not  have  been  n^ected  as  they  hitherto  had 
been.  This  house  nad  cast  additional  burdens 
upon  the  people  of  India  by  the  bill  of  last  year, 
and  he  did  expect  that  something  would  have 
been  done  for  tneir  relief  before  the  present  day. 
It  was  a  gross  injustice  to  India  that  her  sugars 
shmild  not  be  imported  at  as  low  a  rate  of  duty  as 
those  of  the  West-Indies.  The  time  was  rapidly 
advancing  when  the  interests  of  India  must  be 
considered.  The  productions  of  India  should  be 
equally  favoured  with  those  of  our  other  colonies, 
tat  at  present,  while  we  were  conceding  a  recipro- 
city to  foreign  nations,  we  positively  denied  it  to 
India.  He  trusted  the  interests  of  India,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  sugar  trade,  would  be  fully  con- 
sidered, for  it  really  was  too  bad  that  India  should 
be  depressed  In  consequence  of  the  financial  policy 
of  this  country.  It  was  a  scandal  that  an  undue 
weference  thould  have  been  so  long  given  to  the 
West-Indies  at  the  expense  of  India. 

Mr.  Fielder  said,  such  was  the  manly 
and  honest  declaration  of  Mr.  Fergusson 
at  his  post  in  the  British  senate,  on  behalf 
of  the  natives  of  India,  at  the  same  time 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  English 
nation.  He  would  also  advert  to  the 
language  of  Mr.  Hume,  an  hon.  pro- 
prietor, and  also  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  in  that  place  last  year 
openly  declared — 

That  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  heard,  year 
after  year,  promises  of  Justice  being  done  to  India, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  now  be  speedily  ful- 
filled. We  had  by  our  policy  been  ruining  the 
c(Mnmerce  of  India,  and  he  feared  that,  unless  a 
more  liberal  course  were  promptly  adopted,  we 
should  be  unable  to  maintain  that  empire  and  the 
necessary  esublishments  there.  He  hoped  the 
session  would  not  pass  without  the  subject  being 
fully  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
that  all  parties  might  know  what  was  to  be  done 
hereafter.  If  the  government  should  not  do  Jus- 
tice to  India,  he  should  be  happy  to  Jofai  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Ewart)  in  forcing  that  tardy  measure 
of  Justice,  whidi  had  been  so  long  delayed.  No 
colony  belonging  to  any  country  nad  ever  been 
treated  by  the  mother  country  as  India  had  always 
been  treated  by  England,  and  he  hoped  the  iqjus- 
Uoe  would  at  length  be  put  an  end  to. 

He  (Mr.  Fidder)  said,  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  state  these  fects ;  to 
show  that  for  the  last  sixty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  Company's  alleged  mo- 
nopoly, it  had  been  invariably  deemed 
essential  to  encourage  the  sugar  cane  of 
India,  not  only  to  give  full  employ  to  the 
industrious  and  faithful  Hindoo,  but  also 
to  continue  India  to  be  such  a  colony  as 
to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the  mother 
country.  He  had  ever  understood  it  to 
be  an  admitted  maxim,  that  impoverishing 
the  colony,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
tended  also  to  weaken  the  home  do- 
minions. This  maxim  in  modem  times 
had  been  i>ainfully  illustrated  and  realized 
with  respect  to  Old  and  New  Spain, 
England  and  America,  France  and  St 
Domingo.  On  the  other  side  is  seen, 
that  colonies  progressing  in  industry  and 
fruitfulness  naturally  return  for  just  and 
impartial  management  a  mine  of  character 
and  wealth  to  their  parent  countries. 
{Hear,  hear  !)  Mr.  Fielder  then  observed, 
that  as  the  commercial  charter  had  been 
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cent,  was  chaiged.  Wts  there,  he  would 
.^  a  shadow  of  justice  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing? We  imposed  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
a4  valorem^  on  the  roanufiurtured  cotton  of 
Indiil,  and  twenty  per  cent ,  ad  valorem^ 
on  manufactured  silk ;  while  we  exported 
our  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  to  India  at  a 
duty  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent.  ;  treat- 
ing, in  fiict,  India  as  a  foreign  country,  in- 
disd  worse  than  a  foreign  country,  for 
we  should  not  have  the  temerity  to  venture 
upon  the  same  practice  where  retaliation 
was  to  be  expected.  This  was,  indeed, 
an  unfortunate  type  of  that  recipocrity  in 
commercial  relations  for  which  England 
was  so  clamorous  at  the  present  moment ! 
Oh,  it  was  no  doubt  just  to  crush  the 
iiMMii^tures  of  India  by  an  almost  pro- 
*  ''\'A7  impost,  while  we  inundidated  the 
c  ry  with  our  own  manufiEictnres  nearly 
du  ee  1  Indeed  so  reckless  were  we 
of  s  ^consequences  of  our  selfish  policy, 
that,  :^t  satined  with  having  reduced  the 
silk  and  cotton  manu&ctures  of  India  to 
the  greatest  state  of  depression,  (the  im- 
portation of  cotton  piece  goods  having 
diminished  from  1,245,722  pieces  in  1829, 
to  268,877  pieces  in  1834,)  that  we  were 
now  taking  away  the  very  means  of  sub- 
sifjtence,  trifling  as  they  were,  from  the 
pp^r ;  we  were  depriving  the  aged  and  in- 
fiiin  female  of  her  spindle,  by  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  earn  a  scanty 
livelihood,  for  m  1833  and  1834re8pec. 
tively,  there  were  exported  to  India 
4,783,794  and  4,267,653  pounds  weight  of 
cotton  twist  and  yam.  {Hear,  h§ar /)  The 
operation  of  the  discriminating  duties  of 
thirty-two  shillings  per  cwt.  on  the  sugar 
of  British  India,  while  that  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Mauritius  was  charged  only 
twenty-four  shillings,  drove  the  former 
nearly  out  of  the  market  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  detailed  account  of  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  and 
India,  from  the  years  1827  to  1834,  inclu- 
sive :  the  duty  on  Mauritius  sugar  being 
twenty-four  shillings,  and  that  on  East- 
India  sugar  thirty- two  shillings:— 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  SUGAR. 
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553J&S9  cwt  The  sugar  imported  from 
India  and  Ceylon  in  1827  was  166,086 
cwt,  and  in  1834  it  had  laUen  to  101,997 
cwt  Here  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  imported  from  the  Mauritius,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from 
the  immense  territory  of  India ;  the  light 
duty  had  proved  an  annual  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry in  the  Mauritius,  and  the  heavy 
duty  had  paralyzed  industry  in  India.  Of 
an  analogious  character  were  the  duties  on 
coffee.  West- India  coffee  paid  sixpence 
per  pound,  and  until  1835  East- India 
coffee  paid  ninepence  per  pound  duty ;  in 
1835  it  was  reduced  to  sixpence.  By  the 
returns  made  up  to  the  5th  of  January 
1835,  it  appeared  that  9,951,141  pounds 
of  coffee  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  the  East- Indies  and  the  Mauritius, 
but  of  this  quantity  it  was  necessary 
again  to  send  out  of  the  country  6,303,562 
pounds,  the  high  duty  disabling  the  im- 
porter from  selling  it  at  a  profit.  Here 
the  humble  dasses  in  England  had  good 
cause  for  complaint  (as  well  as  the  people 
of  India),  by  having  been  disabled  from 
extending  their  consumption  of  a  most  salu- 
tary henry  by  an  hnpolitic  impost  With 
regard  to  the  second  point  of  his  argu- 
ment, if  the  people  of  India  could  not  dis- 
pose of  their  produce  to  us,  they  must,  of 
necessity,  send  it  to  foreign  countries,  and 
he  would  ask,  would  such  a  proceeding  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England? 
Commerce,  he  contended,  could  only  exist 
by  barter,  and  merchants  sending  their 
goods  to  India  must  receive  Indian  pro- 
duce in  return,  and  the  prosperity  of  such 
an  intercourse  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  the  products  inter- 
changed. It  appeared  that  the  ship- 
ments to  India  had  fallen  off  for  seveml 
years.  Why  had  these  shipments  de- 
creased? Simply  because  the  produce  of 
India  could  not  be  received  m  return  for 
our  goods.  The  declared  value  of  all 
shipments  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manuiiBctures  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories and  Ceylon  (China  being  excluded) 
in  1827,  was  £3,662,012,  whUe  in  1834, 
the  value  had  decreased  to  £2.578,569, 
exhibiting  a  difference  of  £1 ,083,443.  For 
the  intermediate  years  between  1827  and 
1834,  China  is  included  mth  India  and 
Ceylon  in  the  returns,  and  the  decline  for 
each  year  cannot  be  stated ;  but  in  the 
following  table  of  all  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  all  pkices  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  {except  China)  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  gradual  dimmu- 
tion : — 


It  was  thus  seen  that  the  sugar  imported 
from  the  Mauritius  was  204^341  cwt  in 
1827,  but  m  1834  it  had  increased  to 
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1830.  1831.        I        1832. 

£4,087,411      £3,635>051    |  £3,750,286 

Shewing  a  difference  of  £885,904  between 
1827  and  1832.  It  might  be  attempted 
to  account  for  this  difference  by  a  fall  in 
prices,  the  quantities  exported  remaining 
the  same,  but  the  returns  would  not  sup- 
port such  an  attempt: — 
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In  cotton  manu&ctures  the  same  results 
are  seen : — 
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The  several  imports  from  Great  Britain 
into  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  from  1828-9  to  1831.^  in- 
clusive, exhibits  the  same  features.  In 
the  first  period  they  amounted  to 
£3,3e2;827,  and  in  the  lastto  £2,592,531, 
and  the  total  imports  into  those  presiden- 
cies for  the  same  periods  firom  Great  Bri- 
tain,  foreign  Europe,  and  North  and  South 
America*  show  a  difference  between 
£3,992,420  and  £8,133,401;  whUst. 
therefore,  foreign  countries,  in  their  inter- 
course with  India  had  a  diminished  de- 
mand for  their  products  to  the  value  only 
of  £89,323,  Great  Britain  experienced  a 
diminished  demand  of  the  value  of 
£769,696.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
produce  from  India  compelled  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  engaged  in  the  direct  trade 
with  India,  to  take  treasure  instead  of 
produce ;  m  1822^  the  sum  of  £943,006 
was  withdrawn  from  India,  and  in  the 
preceeding  year,  including  money  sent  to 
England  by  the  Company,  the  sum  was 
£7,611,669;  the  whole  amount  from 
1811-1210  1832-33  being  between  seven 
and  ei^t  millions.  Now,  althoi;^ 
treasure  is  merely  a  commodi^  for  baiter 
like  other  commodities ;  it  is  not  r^ro- 
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docible  periodicaliy  like  cotton  from  a 
sfanib,  inidigo  from  a  berby  or  saltpetre 
from  the  earth ;  and  the  draining  a  country 
of  its  predons  metals  was  inflicting  upon 
it  a  serious  injury,  by  deranging  its  inter- 
economical  relations,  and  undermining  its 
commerce.  In  fiict  India  could  not  have 
stood  the  drain  upon  it  so  long,  but  for  the 
importations  of  treasure  from  foreign 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and 
China.  Great  difficulties  might  be  ex- 
perienced  in  providing  specie  to  meet  the 
demands  of  those  who  exported  their 
goods  from  England.  It  was  plain,  there- 
lore,  that  the  system  was  not  a  healthy 
one,  nor  likely  to  be  permanent.  Mer- 
chants would  not  send  their  goods  to 
India,  unless  assured  of  a  profitable  re- 
return.  If,  however,  there  were  an 
equalization  of  duties,  interchangeable  pro- 
ducts would  be  multiplied,  and  commerce 
extended ;  but,  if  the  present  system  were 
continued,  the  exports  to  India  must  go 
on  diminishing,  as  they  had  done,  and 
tliose  who  supported  discriminating  duties 
must  be  looked  upon  as  adhering  to  them 
on  selfish  grounds  alone,  and  not  with  re- 
ference to  the  general  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, or  the  interests  of  its  manuftictures, 
whkh  they  evidently  were  not  calculated 
to  promote.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
December  1835,  there  was  an  elaboborate 
article  to  prove  that  sugar  could  not  be 
imported  from  Bengal  at  a  less  cost  than 
foity-three  to  forty- three  and  sixpence  per 
cwt. ;  while  in  March,  June,  and  Septem- 
ber 1834,  West  India  sugar  was  selling 
in  the  English  markets  at  from  twenty- 
niiie  shillings  and  five- pence  to  thirty  shil- 
lings and  a  t»lfpenny  per  cwt  He  only  no- 
ticed it  to  show  the  absurdity  of  protective 
duties  for  the  West  India  sugar,  in  case  the 
Reviewer  wa$  rights  as  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  India  sugar  was  a  sufficient 
protection.  We  were  the  natural  protec- 
tors of  India, — no,  he  would  not  say  the 
naiatral  protectors,  because  the  annals  of 
all  nations  showed  nothing  so  unnatural^ 
as  that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
small  ishind  should  be  the  protectors  of 
100,000,000  of  people,  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  the  globe,— but  he  would  say, 
that  they,  being  the  legal  protectors  of 
India  ought  to  apply  themselres  seriously 
to  a  due  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
that  country,  in  order  that  they  might 
procure  long- withheld  justice  for  an  ill- 
treated  people.  They  ought  not  to  take 
up  diis  subject  in  a  cold  and  apathetic 
spirit,  but  with  that  energy,  zefl,  and  per- 
severence,  that  resulted  from  a  philan- 
thiophic  stimulus.  He  had  fofmerly  ex- 
preesed  a  hope  in  that  court,  fmd  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  it  agaii|.  that  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  people  of  India 
iBi(^t  speedily  enable  them  to  give  that 
nunml  force  to  the  manifestation  of  their 
Atktt.Jaum.  N.S.  Vol.  S20.  Vo  78. 


just  wishes,  that  no  party,  or  local  interest 
in  Great  Britain,  could  safely  j^sist 

Sir  C  Forbes  said  he  should  take  up 
the  time  of  the  court  for  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes ;  but  he  should  be  sorry  to  allow 
this  question,  whidi  possessed  so  much 
interest,  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
without  stating  his  sentiments  upon  it. 
After  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
by  the  honourable  mover  and  seconder,  as 
well  as  by  his  honourable  friend  on  the 
right,  ( Col.  Sykes,)  it  was  not  necessary  for 
htm  to  occupy  much  of  their  time,  and  the 
more  especially  as  he  fiincerely  hoped  and 
believed  that  no  difference  of  opinion 
would  be  found  to  exist  on  the  question, 
but  that  the  court  would  be  unanimous  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Weeding  as  to  what  the 
Company  ought  to  do,  provided  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  court  had  no  effect,  de- 
served the  most  serious  consideration; 
and  he  would  go  so  fer  iis  to  call  on  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  on  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
their  petition,  at  once  to  proceed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  which  Mr.  Weed- 
ing had  proposed.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  only  mode  which  they  could  properly 
pursue  for  protecting  India,  and  procuring 
for  her  that  justice  which  he  feared  the 
government  and  the  parliament  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  ^rant.  (JJenr,  hear,) 
It  had  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
in  the  speech  which  had  been  quoted,  that 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  pit>mises  of  justice 
to  India  had  been  repeated  by  the  Tories, 
by  the  Whigs,  and  by — (he  did  not  know 
what  to  call  them,  but  be  would  say)—* 
the  managers  of  the  Whigs,  all  alike  im- 
posing, but  all  alike  ending  in  nothing. 
(Laughter.)  Yes.  they  all  spoke  of  relief 
to  be  given  to  India,  but  nothing  was 
done,  and  he  sincerely  wished  that  the 
same  thing  might  not  occur  in  the  present 
session.  He  hoped  that  he  might  not  be 
a  true  prophet,  but  he  believed  that  nothing 
woukl  be  done  this  session.  Another  ^ 
promise  would  be  given,  but  no  relief  would 
be  granted.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  sooner, 
therefore,  the  executive  body  did  their 
duty,  and  prepared  a  dispatch  to  the 
Beiigal  government,  directing  them  to  lay 
on  countervailing  duties,  equal  to  those 
which  this  country  imposes  upon  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  India,  the  sooner 
would  they  obtain  redress  from  the  British 
government.  By  taking  this  step  they 
would  rouse  the  manufacturing  interests  <Mf 
this  country,  and  they  would  also  call  up 
the  mercantile  mterest  with  their  respec- 
tive^ representatives  in  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  The manufiicturing  interest  would 
of  course  complain  of  the  new  duties,  and 
they  would  request  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  remove  them ;  but  what  woukl 
be  the  natural  answer  to  their  application 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  supported  the 
interests  of  India?  Why  they  would  say 
— "  Undoubtedly  we  have  outhoused  the 
increased  duties,  but  let  us  have  fair 
play,  if  you  will  remove  the  duties  im- 
posed on  East-  India  produce  and  manu- 
ftctures,  we  will  remove  the  duties  on 
goods  sent  out  to  India  from  this  coun- 
try.** If  they  adopted  that  bold  course, 
they  would  have  a  power  arrayed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  in> 
terests  of  India  which  unfortunately  they 
did  not  now  possess.  India  was  not 
represented  in  the  liouse  of  Commons. 
{Hear^  hear!)  There  were  but  two  or 
three  individuals  in  thAt  house  who  cared 
any  thing  about  Indift.  Beyond  those 
few  individuals,  wber^  was  the  man 
who  noticed  what  wAs  going  on  in 
India?  Indeed  India  was  scarcely  ever 
mentioned,  except  perhaps  to  ask  'a 
question  about  hanging  a  nabob,  or 
something  of  that  kind  (laughter)^  which 
be  did  not  mean  to  touch  on  now,  al- 
though he  might  be  allowed  to  express  a 
hope  that  no  more  ezhibitioAs  of  such  a 
nature  would  take  place.  No  interest 
was  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
reference  to  Indian  subjects.  What  they 
wanted  was,  that  India  should  be  repre- 
sented and  supported  with  such  power  as 
the  great  agitator  for  Ireland  wielded  in 
behalf  of  that  country.  That  was  the  man 
they  wanted  for  India.  (Cries  of  No  j  no/) 
Such  he  repeated,  was  the  man  India 
wanted ;  and  he  only  wished  they  could 
enlist  in  her  cause  a  man  with  such 
power,  such  perseverance,  and  such 
talents,  for  then  they  might  hope  to 
wrestle  with  the  government,  and  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  those  whose  private 
interests  were  arra]red  against  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  India.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  warmly  on  this  subject, 
because  perhaps  it  was  the  last  time  that 
he  should  address  the  court  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  He  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  government  in  relation  to 
the  question,  that  he  should  probably  in 
ftiture  decline  taking  any  part  in  its  dis- 
cussion. He  however  would  recommend, 
as  be  had  before  done  when  the  subject 
was  under  consideration,  though  bis  re- 
commendation was  not  attended  to,  that 
they  should  follow  the  example  oif  the 
Native  and  European  inhabitants  of  Bom- 
hay,  (he  said  the  Native  and  European 
inhabitants,  because  he  thought  the  natives 
should  take  precedence)  and  send  a  copy 
of  this  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  aa 
well  m  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  originate  any  measure  intro- 
duce on  this  subject:  but  finally  that 
measure  must  come  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  If,  however,  this  were  not  the 
ease,  still  there  were  many  noble  lords  in 
that  bouse  who  took  a  much  greater  m- 


terest  in  the  aflisirs  of  India  than  the  num* 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commona  genentty 
did.  He  would  therefore  give  then 
noblemen  an  opportunity  of  stating  the 
case  of  the  natives  of  India  ably  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  would  let  their  sen- 
timents go  forth  to  the  public,  and  be 
was  sure  that  their  opinions  wonkl  pro^ 
duce  a  strong  moral  effect.  He  only 
feared  that  all  they  did  on  this  occasioa 
might  be  considered  as  mere  waste  of 
paper  or  parchment.  He  confessed,  his 
impression  waa,  that  nothing  would  be 
done,  for  he  feared  that  the  West-India 
interests  would  be  too  powerful  for  that 
of  the  East- Indies,  and  that  the  former 
would  be  enabled  succeesfuUy  to  contend 
against  the  latter  as  they  had  hitherte 
done.  God  knows,  the  sop  thrown  out 
to  them  was  not  a  trifling  one.  No  less 
a  sum  than  twenty  millions  was  given  to 
them.  For  what?  Why,  to  emancipate 
their  slaves.  But  those  poor  creatures 
were,  in  fact,  as  much  slaves  as  ever,  and 
must  continue  to  be  so,  if  not  worse  than 
slaves.  (Cries  of "  No,  no  D  They  must 
continue  to  labour ;  and  when  sickness 
or  old  age  renders  them  incapable,  the 
planters  were  no  longer  compelled  to 
support  them.  He  was  informed  that  the 
compensation  granted  to  the  planters  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius 
far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. He  presumed  that  the  West- India 
planters  had  taken  good  care  to  get  tfaek 
full  share  of  the  grant,  and  they  were 
right  in  doing  so  He  ne^ev  wished  to 
press  on  them,  or  any  other  body  of  men  j 
but  while  the  country  was  taking  care  off 
the  West-India  interest,  he  thought  that 
the  native  population  oif  the  East- Indies 
should  not  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  He 
understood  that  the  West-India  planters 
were  taking  measures  to  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  of  slave  labour.  They  wers, 
he  had  heard,  emplo3ringsomeof  the  roost 
intelligent  of  the  negroes  to  go  to  Africa, 
and  engage  others  to  go  to  the  West> 
Indies  to  serve  as  apprentices  for  five  yean, 
after  which  they  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country.  He  hoped  that  this 
plan  would  succeed,  as  it  might  do  undar 
proper  reguhitions.  Why  might  not  thst 
be  done,  as  well  as  employing  people  frofll 
this  country  or  from  Chma?  The  West- 
Indies  were  in  a  better  situation  now  than 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  pro- 
duce was  now  fifty  per  cent  higher  tbsn 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  dai^ 
rising  in  value.  He  understood,  that  per- 
sons connected  with  the  West-India  in- 
terest, speakmg  of  this  petitkm  to  the 
House  of  Commons  sakl,  that  its  suecesi 
depended  on  them.  "*  We  wUl,**  thi^  ob- 
served, "  agree  to  it  on  one  condition— 
bnt  on  that  we  shall  hiti8t^HBaaialy,-tlMt 
the  same  freedom  of  tiMi  f  ' 
shall  be  ipven  to  ns  aa  telhtJ 
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(Crower.**  Now  be  htd  no  objectioD  to 
tb«L  Why  abooki  not  the  West-IndiAns 
cury  their  produce  to  anj  part  of  the 
world  thej  pleated." 

Mr.  Zyo//.— They  may  do  to. 

Sir  C  Forbm.-^l  underttand  tber 
most  first  bring  their  sugar  here  in  En^ish 
abipe. 

if  r.  Xifofi  said,  that  foreini  fihipa  migbt 
proceed  to  the  West- Indies  and  convey 
the  produce  to  tlieir  respectire  countries. 
The  rule  did  not  apply  to  English  ships. 

Sir  C  Forbe$  said^  it  was  a  West- India 
merchant  who  had  made  the  observation 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  see  why  full 
latitude  should  not  be  allowed  to  the 
West-India  planter  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
duce as  he  could  either  in  British  or 
foreign  vessels.  However  that  might  be> 
be  would  sgain  say,  that  the  East-India 
Company  were  morally  bound  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
to  take  those  measures,  which  finally  they 
must  take,  (and  the  sooner  the  better,; 
to  shew  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
trifled  with,  otherwise  they  might  rest 
aasured,  no  relief  would  be  granted  to 
tiie  East- Indies.  He  most  strenuously 
advised  the  sending  out  a  dispatch,  direct* 
iDg  the  Government  of  India  to  lay  os 
0iich  countervailing  duties  as  would  force 
the  question  foirly  before  Pbriiament,  on 
the  ground  of  reciprocity.  If  10  per  cent. 
duty  is  to  be  exacted  on  India  cotton  goods 
imported  into  England,  the  same  should 
be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  English 
cottons  into  India ;  and,  if  20  per  cent 
is  to  be  chaiged  hen  on  Indian  manuCM- 
tured  silks,  the  same  ought  to  be  levied 
on  Englbh  manufactured  silks  sent  into 
the  Indkui  market  Every  description  of 
produce  and  manufactures,  such  as  wool- 
lens, metals,  and  hardwares,  exported 
from  England  ou^t  aleo  to  be  sul^ected 
to  a  duty  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  instead 
of  being  free  as  at  present.  This,  he 
admitted,  was  a  course  exceedingly  to  be 
deprecated,  if  it  could  be  at  all  avoided ; 
but  he  felt  tliat  the  first  obligation  of  the 
East- India  Company  was  to  watch  over 
and  advance,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
India.  There  was  also  a  very  Urge  pecu- 
niary interest  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion ;  and,  when  they  looked  at  what 
had  been  done  for  the  West- Indians,  it 
woukl  be  well  to  recollect,  that,  from  four 
to  five  millions  annually  must  be  drawn 
fiY>m  India,  to  whose  people  no  relief  had 
been  extended ;  indeed,  looking  to  all  the 
expenses  to  which  India  was  subject — ^tbe 
discharge  of  part  of  the  6  per  cent  loan, 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the  pro- 
peietoiB  of  £630,000,  &c,  and  the  total 
annual  dr^  from  India  could  be  little 
abort  of  five  millions  sterling.  How  was 
thia  to  be  reahied?  How  could  they 
tfanect  to  nmilv  tha  home  trsasurv  from 
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India,  when  they  destroyed  her  manu- 
factures and  refused  to  receive  the  produce 
of  her  soil  ?  While  they  were,  in  fact, 
plundering  the  people  of  India  day  alter 
day,  and  year  after  year,  to  an  extent 
horrible  to  be  eontemplated!  Infiftyyeara 
they  had  exacted  from  India  more  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  as  shewn  by  a  calculation  made  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  like  European 
party,  both  here  and  in  India,  took  good 
eare  of  themselves,  but  the  people  of 
India  ware  left  to  shift  as  they  could. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  day  waa 
approaching  when  the  latter  would  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to 
compel  those  to  do  them  justice  who  now 
refused  to  attend  to  their  complaints. 

Sir  P.  Laurie  said,  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  gallant  officer  (Col.  Sykes), 
as  to  reduction  within  a  given  time,  of  one 
million  in  the  amount  of  their  exports  to 
India,  was  both  important  and  ahurming, 
and  be  should  like  to  have  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  If  their  exports  were 
thus  diminishing  one  year  after  another, 
it  was  a  subject  that  required  immediate 
legislative  consideration.  The  true  way 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  Parliament,  waa 
to  shew  that  the  English  exports  were 
rapidly  falling  off.  They  were,  he  waa 
sorry  to  say,  in  that  extraordinary  position 
at  present,  in  which,  he  believed,  the 
Company  was  never  before  placed— they 
werejwhoUylunrepreffented  in  PttfUament  ( 
(hear,  hear!)  such  had  been  the eflSect  of 
the  alterations  in  the  law  of  election  ia 
this  country,  that  there  was  not  one 
Director  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  state 
his  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
any  questwn  which  affected  the  Eaat- 
India  Company.  He  regretted  that  the 
hon.  hart  should  Iwve  expressed  a  dia- 
position  to  withdraw  his  services  from  the 
Company,  because  he  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  hon.  hart,  should  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  occasionally  agitating  in 
that  Court,  questions  connected  with  the 
interests  of  tiie  East-India  Company  and 
of  the  people  of  India.  It  could  now  be 
done  in  that  Court  only,  since  they  had 
no  representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— {hear^  hear  /)— and,  therefore,  he 
hoped  that  his  excellent  friend  woaki 
never  relax  in  his  attendance  or  in  his 
exertions.  ( Hear^  hear  J  )  Whether  sue- 
cessftU  or  not,  he  hoped  that  he  would 
still  persevere.  He  thanked  him  for  his 
instrumentality  in  calling  the  Proprietors 
together;  and  he  trusted  that  Courts 
would  be  occasionally  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  important  questions ; 
for  they  might  depend  on  it,  that,  with- 
out agitation  of  this  kind,  it  would  soon 
be  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  body 
in  existence.  (Hear,  heart)  He  hoped 
therefore  that  his  hon.  friend  would  not 
think  of    retirinflr.     (Bear,  hear/)     He 
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tnuted  thftt  the  petition  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ferguston,  who 
understood  the  subject  thoroughljr;  md 
who  felt,  as  they  knew  from  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  in  that  Court,  a 
deep  and  zealous  interest  for  the  welfisre 
of  India   ( Hear^  hear  !  ) 

Mr.  Marriott  said,  that  the  interests  of 
the  natives  of  India  ought,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Company,  to  be  pwamount  to 
all .  other  interests.  He  considered  that 
they  were  trustees,  whose  imperative  duty 
it  was  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  India.  They  ought  to  adopt 
every  means  that  appeared  calculated  not 
merely  to  advance  their  commercial  pros- 
perity, but  that  was  likelv  to  prove  con- 
ducive to  their  moral  and  spiritual  inte- 
rests. (Heart  hear  /) 

Sir  B,  WiUoughby  said,  he  felt  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pleasure  in  agreeing  to 
tiie  motion.  He  was,  it  was  true,  very 
much  concerned  in  the  continuance  of  the 
discriminating  duties  $  but  he  considered 
it  to  be  his  paramount  duty—a  duty 
superior  to  all  others — to  support  any 
proposition  which  had  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  interests  of  their 
native  subjects.  (Hear , hear/)  He  should, 
therefore,  most  cordially  assent  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  proprietor.  (Hear, 
hear/) 

The  Chairman. — It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  detain  the  Court  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  to  indulge  in  many  observations. 
as  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  of 
lopinion  on  the  proposition  which  has 
licen:  submitted  to  us  for  consideration. 
•(Hear,  hear/)  Neither  would  it  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  claim  the  attention  of 
-the  Court,  if  I  were  competent  to  enter 
up|on  the  subject,  considering  the  great 
^ility  which  has  been  displayed  by  those 
-who  have  already  spoken  on  Uiis  question. 
I  perfectly  concur  in  what  has  been 
-stated  by  those  who  have  addressed  the 
Couit,  that  it  is  quite  an  anomaly  in 
legislation,  to  see  two  regions,  which 
ought,  in  the  eye  of  the  parent  state,  to 
be  viewed  with  the  same  degree  of  favour, 
distinguished  by  discriminating  duties  on 
the  same  article  of  commerce.  (Hear, 
•hear/)  I  agree  perfectly  in  an  observaiion 
that  has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bar,  that  the  agitation 
of  this  question  is  likely  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  legislature,  and  to  accelerate 
the  removal  of  this  crying  injustice  to 
India.  (Hear,  hear/)  Not  a  day  passt^s 
•  in  which  the  public  is  not  rendered  more 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  of  India  are  intinuitely  con- 
nected *,  and  means  will  be  taken,  I  trust, 
by  persevering  in  the  course  now  adopted, 
to  relieve  India  from  its  present  oppressed 
situation.  (Heary  hear/)  We,  the  Direc- 
tors, have  been  earnestly  called  on  to  do 
our  duty,  collectively  and  individually, 


with  seal  and  spirit.  In  answer,  I  beg  to 
assure  our  constituents,  that  no  ocaikm 
has  ever  preaented  itaelf,  in  which  tlie 
Court  of  Directors  has  not  most  wwiidy 
represented  and  supported  the  interetfa  of 
India — ^not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
duty  on  sugar,  but  our  efforts  have  alwatys 
been  directed  to  obtainmg  an  equality  for 
India  in  all  respects,  (near,  hear/)  I 
do  hope  that  these  representations,  baclcad 
by  the  urgent  statements  contained  in  tMs 
petition,  will  be  responded  to  by  the 
legislature  in  that  spirit  of  justice  which 
has  been  too  long  neglectedL  I  shall  only 
say  ferther,  that  no  opportunity  shall  be 
lost  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of  my  honor- 
able colleagues,  in  requiring  for  India  tbti 
justice,  which  I  think,  I  have  always 
thought,  has  been  too  long  denied.  (Hear, 
hear  /)  Such  an  alteration  of  policy  is  not 
only  necessary  for  the  interest  of  that 
country,  but  is  equally  essential  for  the 
welfere  of  England;  and,  I  trust,  that, 
while  the  proprietors  deem  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  temperate  agitation  oo  tfala 
question,  it  will  be  found,  that,  ao  fhr 
fh>m  feeling  any  reluctance  at  their  as- 
sembling for  the  purpose  in  this  Court, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  their  viewi. 
for  devising  the  best  means  to  secore  the 
welfere  and  prosperity  of  India.  (Hear, 
hear/) 

Mr.  Tteining  did  not  mean  to  oeeomr 
the  attention  of  the  Court  for  many  m- 
nutes  on  the  present  occasion,  seeing  that 
a  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  preinulfd 
on  the  question.  Indeed  he  should  bavia 
remained  silent,  if  he  had  not,  on  a  Ibmier 
occasion,  when  the  subject  was  brought 
forward,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  bis 
opinion.  That,  therefore,  having  been 
the  case,  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  take 
this  opportunity  again  to  record  his 
opinion.  That  opinion  remained  un- 
altered, as  to  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  great  object 
which  had  been  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. He  thought,  from  all  the 
experience  which  they  had,  that  the  act 
of  justice  which  they  had  long  sought  for, 
might  now  be  carried  into  e^fct,  withont 
injury  to  the  West  India  interest  or  to 
the  interest  of  any  other  party.  No 
ground  now  remained  to  enable  any  set 
of  persons  to  allege,  as  had  fmnerly  been 
done,  that  if  this  concession  were  made, 
they  were  likely  to  suffer  injury.  He 
believed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  the  object  whkh 
they  had  in  view,  if  granted,  would  not 
operate  prejudicially  to  any  intei^ett  wfa■^ 
ever,  but  would  prove  beneficial  to  all 
parties,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  pia- 
moting  the  interests  of  India  and  the 
urosperity  of  the  country  at  large.  (&er, 
hear/)  It  would  be  a  most  inpMAt 
object  to  secure uAanimity of exeiMiiB 
pressing  on  the  consideifiioa  tff  Mihh 
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■lent,  the  jtttCioe,  Meetritjr,  and  propriety 
of  the  measttro  which  they  were  now 
•eeklng.  He  tnnted  that,  an  this  im- 
portnat  oocasioii,  they  would  not  he  de- 
priTed  of  the  ezertiona,  the  sealoua  and 
iKmest  exertions,  of  Sir  Charlet  Forbees 
(Jieor,  JWor/)  He  was  extremely  sorry 
to  hear  any  allusion  from  him  as  to  his 
withdrawal  from  that  scene  where  they 
had  derived  so  much  benefit  from  his 
disinterested  services ;  and,  though,  with 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  he  greatly  regretted 
that  there  were,  at  present,  no  members 
to  state  the  opinion  of  the  East-India 
Company,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
atill  he  did  hope,  that  an  occasion,  would, 
are  long,  present  itself  when  the  seal, 
integrity,  and  intelligence  of  the  honorable 
hart*  m'ould  again  enable  him  to  set  in  the 
legislature  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  Com- 
ny  and  of  the  empire  at  large.   {Hear, 
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Colonel  Sgke»  read  an  official  account 
of  our  exports  to  India,  in  1831-38—33, 
and  3i,  to  show  the  decrease  which  had 
graduallv  taken  place. 

Mr.  Wttding  said,  as  perfect  unanimity 
prevailed,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
address  any  frurther  obsenrations  to  the 
Court.  The  anomalous  situation  in  which 
the  Indian  trade  was  placed,  operated  as 
a  bounty  to  aU  foreign  nations  to  com- 
pete with  us ;  and  every  one  knew  how 
.much  the  Americans  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  dmunstance.  The  addi- 
tional quantity  of  sugar  imported  from 
.the  Mauritius  after  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  from  32s.  to  24*.  proved  clearly  the 
great  benefit  which  India  must  derive 
from  a  similar  reduction  of  duty.  They 
ought  to  call  on  ministers  to  give  some 
reason  for  the  preference  which  thev 
shewed  to  the  West- India  interest,  if 
they  perristed  in  the  present  system.  As 
the  ministers  of  a  great  country,  they 
were  bound  to  do  this,  or  to  yield  to  the 
reasonable  representations  that  were  ad- 
.  dressed  to  them. 

Mr.  H.  St.  Owrge  Twker  said,  he 
had  so  often  experienced  the  indulgence 
of  that  Court,  when  be  had  addressed  the 
:  proprietors  on  this  subject,  that  he  would 
.  not  have  thought  of  ottering  himself  to 
.their  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
he  not  felt  a  wish  to  excite  and  stimulate 
those  who  had  not  yet  stated  their  opi- 
nion, and  who,  from  their  experience, 
.knowledge,  and  talent,  were   likely  to 
throw  new  light  on  this  question,  to  de- 
clare their  sentiments.     Some  points  had 

•  been  very  ably  treated  by  the  hon.  mover 

•  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part 
.  in  the  discussion :  but  there  were  other 
.  points  of  great  importance,  which,  he 

eanceived,  ought  to  be  prominently  in- 

-  troduced.   He  meant  especially  the  effect 

-  of  the  present  system  on  the  agriculture 
'iit-indnu  and  on  the  revenue  derived 


from  that  i^nneolture.     The  commereial. 
manufecturing,  and  shipping  part  of  the 
question  had  been    extremely  well  ar- 
gued ;  but  he  should  like  the  subject  of 
the  agriculture  of  India,  and  the  eileet 
which  the  existing  system  had  on  the  re- 
mittances of  that  country,  which  were 
necessary  to  meet  its  pobtical  and  other 
debts,  to  be  introduced  to  their  considtf- 
ation ;  and  there  was  a  right  hon.  friend 
of  his  in  that  room  who  was  peculiariy 
competent  to  give  them  the  best  infor- 
mation on  all  these  questions.    His  opi- 
nion was  of  very  great  value ;  and  they 
had  so  few  friends  who  advocated  their 
cause  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  that  he 
could  not  lose  the  opportunity  d  taking 
his  most  valuable  ef  idence,  he  woukl  call 
it,  on  this  question.    They  had  no  meaas 
of  applying  to  Pariiament,  except  through 
the   medium  of  that    Court.    Petitioa 
after  petition  had  been  presented  to  the 
legislature  on  this  subject,  but  hitherto 
without  effect.  Last  year  a  petition  fron 
that  Court,    unanimously   carried,   had 
been  presented  to  parliament,  fruitlessly 
as  it  would  appear.    On  that  ooeasioii, 
and  indeed  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  be  did  every  thing  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  further  the  object  which  they 
had  now  in  view;  an  object  not  more 
important  to  the  interests  of  India  than  it 
vfBB  to  those  of  the  mother  country ;  for, 
if  they  did  not  allow  the   produce  of 
India  to  be  imported  mto  this  country, 
India  would  have  no  means  of  paying  her 
debt     The  hon.  baronet  had  saki,  that 
the  Company,   if  their   representationa 
were  not  successful,  ought  to  undertake 
a  war  with  the  custom-house.     He  oon* 
fessed  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  such  a 
pro<^eding.     He  wished  for  reciprocity. 
He  was  anxious  that  India  should  be 
placed  on  a  foir  and  equal  footing  with 
other  British  possessions.  Unfortunately, 
if  they  wished  to  act  as  the  hon.  baronet 
advised  them,  they  had  not  the  power. 
They  could  not  send  out  a  dispatch  or- 
dering additional   duties   to  be  levied. 
The  ri^t  of  imposing  duties  was  never 
vested  m  the  ^vemment  of  India ;  and 
a  vast  deal  of  jealousy  would  be  excited 
in  this  country  if  any  attempt  were  made 
to  place  a  check  upon  her  manofiictores. 
The  Company,  he  repeated,  had  no  sudi 
power.    All  they  could  do  was  to  require 
redress  for  their  own  particular  grievance 
^to  call  on  the  legislature  for  equal  jos- 
tice.     They  bad  a  right  to  demand  that 
foir  and  equal  duties,  the  same  duties 
that  were  imposed  on  the   produce  of 
other  British  settlements  should  be  im- 
posed 00  similar  produce  imported  from 
India     He  had  made  these  few  obsenra- 
tions to  exdte  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
give  the  Court  the  benefit  of  hie  evkience. 
Mr.  hoU  Mackenzie  sakl,  he  would  be 
verv  hannv  tn  aciuttt.  in  anv  IMV.  in  at- 
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tainiiig  tbe  object  of  the  petition  tlien 
before  the  Court.  He  had,  howe?er» 
been  called  on  by  his  hon.  friend,  not  ex- 
actly to  speak  to  the  subject,  but  to  give 
evidence.  He  feared,  however,  that  he 
would  be  found  a  very  partial  evidence 
(hear,  hear!)i  for,  he  confessed,  that 
all  his  partialities  leaned  towards  the  in- 
terests  of  India,  {hear  hear  I)  and  be  would 
be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  could  consider 
a  question  that  affected  those  interests, 
quite  impartially.  (i/«ar,A«ar/)  His  views 
and  feeling,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
impelled  him  to  take  that  course  which 
was,  he  thought,  best  calculated  to  sup- 
port  the  interest  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  West- India  proprietors. 
Some  individuals  said,  that  the  West- 
India  interests  would  suffer  if  the  Com- 
pany were  successful.  Now  his  opinion 
decidedly  was,  that  they  would  not  suf> 
fier.  He  believed,  that  if  the  market 
were  thrown  open,  there  would  be  so 
great  an  accession  of  wealth  consequent 
on  the  eocreased  consumption  of  manu- 
fiutures,  that  tbe  demand  for  sugar  would 
be  fully  equal  to  the  produce  of  both  the 
East  and  West- Indies.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  make  tbe  reduction  in  the 
duties  now  called  for,  and  such  would 
inevitably  be  the  result  Tbe  population 
of  England,  as  the  population  of  returns 
shewed,  were  increasing  every  day  in 
number,  and  he  hoped  in  comfort  A 
large  proportion  of  that  population  con- 
sisted of  manufacturers,  and  if  the  duties 
were  equalised,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  manufecturers  of  England 
firom  consuming  the  produce  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West-Indies.  Those  who 
took  a  just  view  of  the  subject  must  hail 
with  satis&ction  tbe  general  principle 
which  they  wished  to  establish,  that  be- 
ing tbe  principle  of  free-trade.  As  an  ex- 
financial  secretary  he  well  knew  the  import 
tmce  of  this  question.  The  Company's 
records  were,  in  truth,  full  of  fincts,  Uiat 
proved  the  great  importance  of  this  subject 
to  the  revenue  of  England.  In  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  encourag- 
ing  the  growth  of  sugar  in  India,  he  en- 
tirely concurred.  Indeed,  the  result  of 
all  inquiries  shewed,  that  precisely  in 
proper^  as  tbe  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
extended,  in  the  same  proportion  wealth 
was  enlarged.  (Hear,  hear/)  As  a  proof 
of  this  fact,  he  would  point  to  Bengal, 
where  sugar  was  extensively  grown. 
Those  who  had  been  in  that  country 
must  remember  how  carefully  sug  ^r  was 
there  cultivated,  and  they  must  be  de- 
lighted to  recollect  the  comfort  which  the 
persons  employed  in  that  species  of  labour 
enjoyed.  It  wis  most  gratifying  to  see 
them  in  the  Indian  spring  (a  very  different 
sort  of  spring  from  that  which  they  were 
now  experienctng  in  thn  country),  cheer- 
iuUy  engnffed  in  this.  fiMrourile  occupatiw. 


Sugar,  in  fact,  throughout  a  Inge  part  of 
the  Company's  possessioiis,  waa  that  ar- 
ticle on  which  every  thing  cooaected  with 
the  revenue  must  depeiML  In  order  to 
collect  their  revenue,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  certam  supply  of  the  predoas 
metals.  Now,  India  had  no  nuoes  of  her 
own ;  and  if  it  were  required  to  export  a 
quantity  of  tbe  precious  metala,  where 
were  they  to  be  found.  They  could  not 
depend  for  the  realization  of  their  revenue ) 
the^  could  not  depend  on  the  comnwo 
gram  of  the  country.  It  vraa  impossible 
for  them  to  look  to  that  as  the  great 
source  of  revenue^  They  must,  therefore^ 
turn  their  attention  to  those  agricultursi 
and  commercitil  productions  which  might 
be  most  advantageously  exported,  and 
amongst  these  sugar  certainly  held  the 
highest  place.  IC  therefore,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  export  it  profitably,  they  could 
not  procure  the  necessary  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  therefore  he  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  that  the  very  solvency 
of  India  depended  on  extending  tbe 
growth  of  sugar,  and  exporting  it  profit- 
ably. But,  6irther,  there  waa  another 
very  important  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration;  they  were  requiring 
frt>m  India  very  large  remittances  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Those  remittances 
they  must  take  as  they  could  get  them. 
Now,  if  sugar  was  saddled  with  a  dut^> 
amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  Indm 
was  thereby  deprived  of  paying  its  debt 
(Hear,  heart)  He  had  beard  mendou 
made  of  a  recurrence  to  a  war  of  duties. 
Now,  he  would  rather  keep  duties  for  a 
moment  in  the  back  ground.  He  wished 
to  regard  India  as  an  integral  put  of  tbe 
British  empire,  and  its  people  as  fomung 
a  portion  of  the  subjects  of  that  empire. 
(Hear,  heart)  He  had  no  doubt  that  tbe 
people  of  Englandwould  daily  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  claims  of  India  to 
their  sympathy  and  affection.  He  wookl 
not  have  India  treated  as  a  foreign  de- 
pendency of  this  country,  but  aa  a  part  of 
this  great  empire.  Looking  to  the  sub- 
ject in  that  light ;  viewing  Indians  apart 
of  the  empire ;  he  must  enter  his  pro^ 
against*  war  of  duties.  (Hear,  hear  /}  He 
would  have  no  angry  agitation,  butjast 
so  much  agitation  as  would  serve  the  fsir 
interesu  of  the  Company,  and  what  wai 
more,  the  interests  of  England,  which  were 
dearly  bound  up  with  the  questfon.  He 
would  hold  out  no  threat,  but  calmly  show, 
that  by  taking  tbe  course  proposed,  gevtfi* 
ment  would  be  adopting  the  true  OMaas 
of  increasing  the  wealth  of  India,  and  with 
it  the  wealth  of  the  United  empirs.  The 
English  manufiu:turer  might  be  MsniiNli 
that  it  was  in  vmn  for  him  to  fook  for  a 
market,  if  the  produce  of  India  wertMt 
received  in  return  for  his  goods.  The 
syBtm  of  a  policy  whicb  had  been  jwr- 
KM  for  to  UNigatiBM^t«iMll».«WC 
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tlie  great  oeean  of  Indian  population  as 
impioductive  as  the  real  ocean.  The  only 
thing  necessary  to  eoirect  this  evil  was, 
that  India  should  be  allowed  to  pay  by  a 
return  of  her  produce ;  and  the  only  way 
to  effect  that  object  was,  to  regard  that, 
country  as  a  part  of  this  empire.  He 
would  not  demand  any  angry  kind  of  jus- 
tice, but  he  would  call  for  as  full  a  measure 
of  justice  as  they  would  yield  to  Scotland. 
He  wished  to  see  the  same  principle  ap- 
filied  to  India,  as  had  been  applied  to 
Scotland,  but  not  the  same  principle  that 
had  been  appliedto  another  country  which 
had  attracted  so  much  of  their  attention 
lately.  He  should  like  to  encourage  the 
produce  of  India  as  that  of  Scotland  had 
been  encouraged — by  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  scientific  agriculture— by  intro- 
ducing a  liberal  system  of  education 
among  the  people—and  by  disseminat- 
ing all  that  information  which  practical 
men  could  give,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  India.  He  would  afford  greater 
facilities  for  men  of  science  spreading 
abroad  their  knowledge,  and  by  that  means 
muting  more  closely  together,  not  only 
England  and  India,  but  die  different  parts 
of  India  itself.  This  was  the  species  of 
agitation  of  which  he  approved.  That 
agitation  which  did  not  dissemhiate  sound 
knowledge  amongst  the  people  was  not 
good,  and  it  coukl  not  be  denied  that  the 
agitation  of  angry  passions  banished,  in- 
stead of  assisting,  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge.  As  a  witness,  he  would  say,  that 
if  they  wished  to  maintain  their  revenue, 
they  must  continue  to  give  protection  to 
agriculture ;  for  agriculture  and  revenue 
were  nearly  linked  together,  and  if  they 
wished  to  raise  the  character  of  the  people, 
it  was  merely  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  To  effect 
these  objects  they  ought  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  sugar ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the 
cultivation  of  that  article  was  discoura^, 
in  the  same  proportion  was  India  deprived 
of  her  wealth,  and  the  character  of  her 
people  lowered.  In  proportion  as  they 
protected  agriculture,  they  would  add  to 
those  blessings  which  England  had  be- 
stowed upon  India,  and  for  which  the 
people  of  that  country  owed,  and  were 
willing  to  pay,  a  kind  and  grateful  re- 
turn.    (  HeoTy  hear  I) 

Sir  Charles  Fortes  wished  to  say  one 
word  in  explanation,  with  reference  to  the 
**  war  of  duties,**  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  two  last  speakers.  He  should 
never  have  thought  of  recommending  such 
a  measure,  but  as  a  last  resource ;  indeed, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  he  should 
greatly  deprecjate  it;  but  they  ought  not 
to  forget  that,  in  order  to  obtain  advan- 
tageous tenns  of  peace,  they  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  war. 

The  motkm  was  then  put,  and  unani- 


Mr.  Weeding  said  that  an  hon'.gentlemari, 
for  whom  he  felt  the  greatest  respect,  had 
been  mentioned  as  the  individual  most 
fitted  to  discharge  the  task  of  presenting 
the  petition  to  House  of  Commons.  He 
thought,  however,  that  some  little  diffif- 
culty  might  be  felt  in  asking  the  gentle- 
man, to  whom  he  alluded,  to  perform  that 
office,  as  he  was  a  member  of  his  Ma- 
je8ty*s  government.  Besides,  he  thought 
it  better  that  the  petition  should  be  en- 
trusted to  one,  who  was  a  member  of  that 
court,  and  independent  of  place. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  suggested  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  leave  the  selection  of 
a  gentleman,  to  present  the  petition,  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Mr  Weeding  thought  the  nomination  of 
the  individual  should  proceed  from  his 
(Mr.  W.s)  side  of  the  bar.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  that  Joseph  Hume, 
Esq.,  be  requested  to  present  the  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  chairman  to  select  Lord 
Clare,  or  any  other  nobleman,  to  present 
it  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  begged  to  second  the  pro- 
position. He  had  perfect  confidence  that 
Mr.  Hume  would  take  up  the  question  in 
a  warm  manner.  He  and  Mr.  Hume 
differed  with  regard  to  politics,  but  they 
had  always  agreed  on  questions  relating 
to  India 

Colonel  Sykes  had  the  highest  respect 
for  Mr.  Hume ;  but  he  thought  that  If 
an  individual,  in  such  an  ostensible  posi- 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  government,  were 
allowed  to  present  the  petition,  tliat  cir- 
cumstance might  induce  the  ministers  to 
take  the  matter  up  in  a  strong  way,  and 
perhaps  effect  the  desired  equalization  of 
duties. 

Mr.  Fielder  would  name  Mr,  Ewait,  as 
a  fit  person  to  present  the  petition ;  but 
he  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 
leave  the  selection  with  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, who  would,  doubtless,  be  able  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  several  influ- 
ential hulividuals  in  advocating  the  chiims 
of  the  East- Indies. 

Mr.  Twining  said,  there  was  somethhig 
like  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  Mr. 
Cutlar  Fergusson  had  made  something 
like  an  offer  to  present  such  a  petition  as 
the  one  just  adopted :  and  he  wished  to 
know  from  the  chair  whether  or  not  that 
was  the  fact. 

The  Chairman  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
C.  Fergusson  had  made  any  off^r  that 
year,  but  he  had  certainly  made  an  offer 
last  year ;  and  he  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  East-Indian  with  all  that  ability  which 
had  been  described. 

Sir  P,  Laurie  said  that,  since  it  was 
Mr.  Fergusson  who  presented  the  last 
petition,  not  to  allow  him  to  present  the 
present  one,  would  seem  like  the  with- 

AnAul    nf  th0  rAnftdencft   of    that  eOOTt 
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from  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  sbould, 
tberefore,  move  an  amendment  to  the 
original  propotition. 

Mr.  Weeding  said  it  was  his  wish  to 
render  the  proposition  of  any  amendments 
unnecessary,  and  he  would  give  up  his 
origmal  motion,    and   instead,    thereof, 


would  move,  "  That  the  petition  be  pre- 
sented to  I^uiiament  by  such  noble  lord, 
and  such  honourable  member,  as  the  Coon 
of  Directors  might  deem  proper  to  select." 
{Hear,  hear  I) 

This  motion  having  been  carried,  the 
court  adjourned. 
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MISCELLANEOUa 

SIB  P.  MAITLAND. 

On  the  21st  May  the  Directors  of  the 
East- India  Company  gave  a  dinner,  at 
the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate-street,  to 
Lieut- General  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
K.C.B.,who  is  about  to  take  his  depar- 
ture  for  Madras,  to  assume  the  appoint- 
ment of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
on  the  Fort  St.  Geoi|:e  establishment. 
The  Directors  were  honoured  on  this 
occasion  with  the  company  of  several 
officers  of  high  military  rank,  and  other 
distinguished  personages. 

PEINCE8  OF  PERSIA. 

Three  Persian  princes,  sons  of  the 
present  Shah  of  Persia,  have  arrived  in 
England,  to  visit  the  King.  Their  names 
are  Shah  Zadeh  Rhoda  Koli  Meerza,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Naib-ul-Moolk ;  Shah 
Zadeh  Najaf  K6li  Meerza,  who  bears  the 
title  of  Wadi;  and  Shah-Zadeh  Tamoor 
Meerza,  who  is  styled  Hossam-ul-Daw- 
leh. 

Their  ostensible  visit  to  this  country  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  curiosity ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed their  mission  has  other  objects  in 
view. 

GENERAL  ALLARD. 

Our  Paris  correspondent  writes  that 
General  AUard  is  about  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Runjeet  Sing,  in  a  French  vessel 
of  war,  which  is  to  brar  the. artillery  and 
other  presents,  which  the  general  has 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  the  Maha- 
rajah. As  the  aim  of  the  expedition  is, 
in  part,  scientific,  to  honour  Allard.  the 
attempt  will  be  made  to  ascend  the  Inditt. 
— Mam,  Chran, 

OAStTTB  APPOINTmitTS. 

Osorgs  StodiUrt,  Esq.,  to  be  hk  VU^ft  con- 
flul  fai  the  ialandt  of  Madeira;  date  ISth  April 
1888. 

Mr.  Lewbde  Drotlna,  approved  of  as  oooiul  at 
Port  Louii,  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  for  the 
RepuMic  and  Hameatic  dty  of  Hamburgh ;  date 

James  Brant,  Esq.,  somethne  British  vice-con- 
sul at  Trebiaoode,  to  be  his  MidesiVs  consul  at 
■TMroom;  date 89th  April  1836. 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES  IN 
THE  EAST. 


col.,  V.  Gen.  Hugoohi  dec.  (1  ManA  98).~Licat 
R.  D.  Campbell,  ttook  15th  L.  Drags.,  to  belienu. 
V.  Vernon,  who  exch.  C89  April^.— Comet  H.  St- 
O.  PriauU  to  be  lieut.  by  purdL,  v.Dalgleish,  who 
reUres:  Ens.  W.  W.  W.  Humbley,  from  8d  W.L 
TCfft.,  to  be  comet  by  purch.,  v.  Prienlx  (both 
6May). 

\9th  L.  Draff,  (at  Madras).  Cant.  George 
Weston,  from  15th  F.,  to  becapt.,  v.  Magan,  who 
exch.  (30  April). 

Sf  Foot  (in  Bengal).  H.  C.  A.  Clarke  to  be 
ens.,  V.  Nugent,  app.  to  58th  F.  (88  April). 

9M  Foot  {in  Bengal).  Lieut.  Wm.  Dean,  tarn 
38th  F.,  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  Glaste,  who  eicfa. 
(2  Dec  35). 

2lat  Foot  (in  Y.  D.  Land).  Lieut.  Alex.  Mac- 
kensie  to  be  capt.  v.  Daniell,  dec  (9  Aog  89); 
Lieut,  ehas.  Lonsdale  to  be  capt.  v.  Williams  app. 
to  84th  regt.  (11  Dec) ;  8d  LieuL  J.  R.  Stuart  U> 
be  1st  lleiit.  V.  Mackensie  (8  Aug.) :  B.  C  Crook- 
shanks  to  be  8d  Lieut.,  V.  Stuart  (86  Masdi  88). 

a8r*  Foot  (hi  N.  S.  Wales).  M^  S.  J.  CoOan, 
from  4Ist  regt.,  to  be  n^for  v.  Browne  wbo  exch. 
(85  March  36). 

Sltt  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Ens.  A.  Du  Bouidieo 
to  be  lieut.,  v.  Fortune,  dec  (87  March  88) ;  Jos. 
Greenwood  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Du  Boiudieu 
(6  May). 

atHh  Foot  (at  Madras).  Lieut.  H.  C.  Seaman 
to  be  capt.,  v.  Borough,  dec. ;  Lieut  S.  Philips, 
from  ITtn  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Scarman  (both 
82  April). 

Aith  Foot  (hi  Bengal).  Lieut.  C.  K.  Macsn, 
Arom  48th  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Riley,  who  esch. 
(22  AprO). 

BBth  Foot  (in  Ceylon).  Lieut  John  Guthrie, 
ftom  h.  p.  Chasseurs  Brlttaniaues,  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Pack,  prom.;  C.  Dresing  to  be  ens.  by jrnrdi.,  v. 
Jephson  prom,  in  8d  r^  (both  19  Feb.  36).— 
Ens.  W.  H.  Collins  to  be  lieut  by  purch.,  ▼. 
Guthrie  who  retires;  and  Moore  Hill  to  be  ens.  by 
purch.  V.  Collins  (both  86  Feb.'. :  Ena^  and  A4f. 
O.Gorman  to  have  ranked  lieut.  (27  do.).— Lieut 
Wm.  Fisher,  tnm  78th  regt,  to  be  Ueut,  v.  Wst- 
son  app.  to  Ceylon  regt  (1  April). 

md  Fbot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  Robert  Gibsaii, 
firom  86th  regt,  to  be  lieut.  by  purdi.,  v.  Dsy , 
who  reth-ei  (15  April) — Staff  Assist  Surg.  Oeoife 
Carr  to  be  assist  surg.,  v.  Knox,  app.  to  Mm 
(22  April). 

79th  Foot  (in  Ceykn).  Lieut  Wm.  Morris,  from 
97th  regt,  to  be  lieut*  ▼•  Fisher  app.  to  58th  regt. 
(1  April). 

tffth  Foot  (hi  Ceylon).  Lieut  O.  Keating  to  be 


>  by  purch.  v.  Lainud  who  retires  t  Ens.  C  J. 
r.  Uenshire  to  be  lieut  by  purch.,  v. Resting; 
and  H.  C.  M.  Ximenes  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  ▼. 
Denshire  (all  11  March  86)1  cadet  W.Boyd  to  be 
ens.,  V.  JCimenes  app.  to  16th  regt  (18  da)— Usut 
Robert  Lisle,  flrom  Ceylon  reft,  to  be  lieut  v. 
Morris  app.  to  78th  regt  (1  April}. 

Ct^hm  RUe  tUtft,  9d-Lieut.  H.  Smith  to  be  1st- 
lieut.,  V.  Morris,  dec  (15  Juty8B).-8d-LieutWB. 
Hardisty  to  be  Ist-Ueut,  v.  Hulnte.  dec  (8  Jaa. 
88).— Ens.  W.  L.  Domenichettl,  noro  h.  p.  tth 
regt,  to  be  Sd-Ueut.  v.  Smith  (11  Fsb.)^-E.  i> 
Holworthy  to  be  8d-lleut  by  purch.,  v.  DosBsnft- 
chetti  who  redres  (18  Febi).— Cadet  P.  L.  McDoa- 


nU  to  be  9d4ieut,  v.  Hardkty  (IS  FSb^) 

Albflit  Watson,  fkom  88lh  net.,  to  be  > 

LUe  app.  to  WkCl  April).-Lieut  Mamkt 
Tomkifls,  fttxn  8d  W,h  ngt,  to  be  IstMsnty  ^ 


to  beUanUT. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES. 
»*S  fc  Dreg*,  (at  Bombay).    Lieut  Gen.J.otd 
R.  B.  H.  Somerset.  o.cb..  nam  1st  Dra«..  bt  h»         tt,m 


, "vVf  w  t^  » 

Jelfcrson,  app.  paymastv  i  Usut  R. 
be  paymaster,  V.  J.  Bousu  ' 
(both  8  May). 
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local  rmnk  of  lieut.  coL  oo  m  panicuUr  Mrvioe  in 
Fenia(2:>  April  aS). 

Capt.  Maconochle,  the  aeoctary  of  the  Royal 
Oeogrbphlcal  Sodety,  hm  been  apiioinuKi  Mcre* 
tJiry  tu  Sir  John  l-VankUn,  the  new  governor  of 
Van  Dieincn's  Land,  and  will  proceed  with  him 
to  hU  dertinarion  in  July. 

INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrit/ais. 
Afkil  30.  Batavia,  Scharper,  from  Bataviai  off 
Fauaooe.— May  2.  Hav  ttf  Motown,  Grundy, 
f^om  Bombay  17th  Dec,  and  Caiie  lOih  Feb.:  off 
Cork.— 7.  Ladv  Vugmt,  Fawceit,  from  China 
88th  Not.;  off  Poriamoulh.— 0.  RoyiU  Admiral, 
|fk>tberingham,  from  China  13th  Nov.  i  off  Ply- 
mouth.—10.  Man/  Arm,  Anderson,  from  Ceylon 
6th  Dec,  and  Mauritius  22d  Jan. ;  off  Falmouth. 
— IS.  Duke  9f  SuMtex,  Horsman,  from  China  14th 
Jan.;  off  Penzance — Windtor,  Henning,  from 
Bengal  93d  Jan.,  and  Cape  I3ih  March :  Duke  of 
Bwxieugh,  Martin,  from  Bengal  25th  Dec.,  and 
Madras  7th  Jan.;  Arethum,  Jane,  from  Mamlia 
20th  Nov.,  aiid  Capefith  Feb. ;  Malubar,  Tucker, 
from  Bombay  4th  Jan  ,  and  Cape  1 1th  Mai  ch  \  all 
off  Plymouth  —Eiizabeth,  M^Nair,  fh>m  Bengal 
17th  Dec.:  off  Cork.— 13.  Here/brtUhlre,  Isaacson, 
from  Bengal  lith  Jan.,  and  Cape  5th  March :  fVei- 
UngUm,  Liddeli,  ftom  Madras  it»th  Jan.,  and  Cape 
4ih  March;  and  London,  Whnble,  from  Bengal 
7Ui  Jan. ;  ail  off  Falmouth. — Cornwall,  Bell,  txotn 
Bengal  17th  Jan.,  and  Cape;  off  Penzance.— E<i- 
pArotev,  Hannay,  from  Bengal  23d  Jan. ;  off  Liver- 
poot— 14.  General  Kpd,  Aplhi,  ftom  i:hina  13th 
Jan.;  Lard  Hunger fofd,  Farquharsoa.f^om  Bengal 
IKh  Jan.,  and  Cape;  Fairlie,  Ager,  from  Bengal 
25th  Dec.;  Scalebif  Castle,  bandys,  from  China 
17th  Jan.;  Kdlnburgh,  Marshall,  from  China  15th 
Jan. ;  Robert  Small,  Vuldter,  from  Bengal  7ih  Jan. : 
Ladif  mora.  Ford,  from  Madras  25iAJan.;  and 
J>ii4r«  qf  Bedford,  Bowen,  fhnn  Bengal  7th  Jan  ; 
all  off  Plymouth! — Uorley,  Douglas,  from  Ceyioo 
Ml  Jan..  and  Cape  28th  Feb.;  off  Kalmouthu— 
Claremont,  Stephens,  Arom  China  8th  Jan. ;  Atab, 
Lowe,  from  China  28th  Dec,  and  Cape  12th 
Mardi ;  Bethaven,  Crawford,  from  China  4th  Jan. ; 
Marif  Somemlle,  Jackson,  from  China  Ut  Jan. ; 
iiipey,  Highat,  from  China  3d  Jan. ;  fatamn, 
FearlMCS,  trom  China  6th  Jan.;  and  HereuUfon, 
King,  from  China  3d  Jan. ;  all  off  Ho  yhead.>- 
nolUttgwood,  Hookey,  from  Bengal  I5ih  Jan..  and 
Malabar,  Dunlop,  from  Mauritius  27th  Jan.; 
both  off  Cork.— ilni&taN,  Brown,  from  ChiiM  31st 
Dec;  ar  Bristol.— 16.  Sunannah,  Ridley,  from 
N.  S.  Wales  7th  Dec ;  Grecian,  Smith,  from 
V.  D.  Land  28th  Dec. ;  Georgiana,  Thorns,  from 
Bengal  28th  Dec,  and  Mauriuus  1st  Feb.;  Bart 
Crep,  Talbert,  from  Bengal  litt  Jan. ;  Ejtmouth, 
Warren,  from  Bengal  15ih  Jan.,  and  Cape  12ih 
March ;  Cofmatic,  Brodie.  from  Bombay  Kith  Jan. ; 
and  Cape  l/th  March;  O^fton,  Worsall.  ftom 
Ceylon  8ih  Jan.;  HenrpBeU,  Wesley,  from  Mau. 
ritlus  3d  FeU,  and  Cape6th  March;  R^ya/  George, 
fUcharda.  fkom  China  Sd  Jan. ;  and  Prince  Geotge, 
Shaw,  from  Madras  17th  Jan. ;  all  off  Plymouth. 
—Bolton,  Compton,  from  Bengal  23d  Dec,  Madras 
12th  Jan.,  and  Cape  15th  March;  MarquU  of 
Haatinge,  Clarkson,  from  Bombay  l(Rh  Jan.; 
Jacob  Cat*,  Ingeram,  from  Batavia  Ath  Jan.; 
Anma  Bella,  Anstruther,  from  Mauritius  16th  Feb. ; 
(Moe  Branch,  Shirling,  from  Cape  26th  Feb., 
Marif  Taylor,  Early,  from  Mauritius  12th  Jan. ; 
and  Rmma  Eugenia,  MUbank,  from  China  24th 
Dec. ;  all  off  Falmouth.— Tury.  Reid,  ftrom  Bom- 
bay 23d  Jan. ;  and  Bombay  Pack  t,  Gamock,  from 
Bengal  9th  Jan.;  both  at  Liverpool.- J#aiy 
Watket,  Pollock,  ttota  China  24th  Dec,  and  Cape 
*th  March;  Dominica,  Huntley,  firom  Mauritius ; 
and  Sdma,  Adama,  from  China 3(»th  Dec;  all  off 
Cork.— I^Mtomagee  Bomanjee,  Thomson,  from 
China  8th  Jan.;  Celumblt,  Underwood,  from 
China  8th  da ;  both  off  Fowey.  -  St.  George, 
Thompson,  from  Bengal  15th  Jan.,  and  Cape  !Ah 
March ;  and  Paragon,  Cook,  from  Mauritius  1st 
Feb. ;  both  at  Bristol — Penyard  Park,  MIddleton, 
ttOBtk  Mauritius  15th  Jan.,  and  Cape  10th  Feb. ;  off 
Penzance.— Lad^  Faoereham,  Weoster,  from  Bom- 
bay 15th  Not.,  Aleppy,  and  Cape  llth  Feb. ;  off 
tfwaaagcw— H.  M.  hired  tMnsport  Muittand,  Mar- 
shall, from  St.  Helena  12th  Btarch,  ana  Ascensioa 
2iKh  dowt  off  Part«mouth.— Rmmo/i,  M'Leod, 
from  Maurithis  5Ui  Feb,;  in  the  CIvde.— 17. 
N^ptunie,  Kniy,  from  Bauvia  19th  Jan.;  off 
-r/wh/.  Jowr.N  .S.  Vol.  1 9.  No.78. 


Portland Franof»,  Kirkus,  from  Mauritius  20th 

Jan.;  off  Falmouth.— SreWi/^,  Bum«lt,  from 
MauriUus  31st  Jan.,  and  Cape  24th  Feb. ;  off  Ply- 
mouth.— 1&  Weetmoreland,  Brlgstock,  from  V.  D. 
Land  3(»th  Dec;  rff  Hastings.— 18.  WUlUtm, 
Dunn,  from  Cape  27th  Feb.;  at  Deal — Vaeco  de 
Gama,  from  Bauvia,  &c.;  off  Portsmouth.— 
2i».  Diana,  Hawkins,  from  Bengal  13th  Jan  t  at 
Liverpo  L— 21.  VelocUy,  Withi>comb,  from  Mus- 
cat; at  Deal.— IVouffM'/n,  Thomson,  ftom  China 
auth  Dec ;  off  the  Wight.— 24.  Pyramue,  Weilar, 
from  Singapore  5th  Dec,  and  Cape  14th  Feb. ;  off 
Falmouth.- 25.  Maneheeter,  Hawks,  from  Mauri* 
tku;  off  Dartmonth. 

Departure*, 
April  5.  Medora,  Tweedie,  for  V.  D.  Land  and 
N.  S.  Wales;  tmm  Deal— 15.  Augueta  Jaeete, 
Edenborough,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  from  Portsmouth. 
-^.  Ctty  of  Edinburgh,  Fraaer.  for  Mauritius 
and  Madras ;  from  Poitsmouth. — 28.  Rio  Packet, 
Dench,  for  Muscat;  from  Torbay.— Jli.  Mary 
BiUdy,  Cumming,  for  Bombay ;  from  Liverpool.— 
Mav  1.  Tiger,  Searight,  for  Bombay;  Tigri*, 
Titheringtoti,  for  Bengal ;  and  Regulue,  Vasmer, 
for  China ;  all  from  LlverpooL— 2.  Nehon  tVood, 
Robinson,  for  Bauvia  and  Singapore;  from 
Liverpool— 4.  Rapid.  Light,  for  South  Aua- 
tralia  .with  emigrants);  from  Deal.— 5.  John 
Bagehttw,  Blyth.  for  Madras  and  Bengal  ; 
fhnn  Deal.- Ro^  Soron,  Renner,  for  Bau- 
via, Singapore,  and  China;  from  Liverpool. 
—6.  Duche»4  of  Cktrence,  Hutchinson,  for  Bom- 
bay; from  LiverpooL— JanMef,  Chalmers,  for 
Mauritius;  and  Amelia  Thompeon,  Tomlinson, 
for  Launceston  (with  emigrants) ;  both  from  Deat 
—7.  Mi'Jht.  Bolton,  for  N.  S  Wales  (with  con- 
victs) ;  from  Portsmouth.— 8.  Clorinda,  Mitchell, 
for  N.  S.  Wales;  WUUam  Glen  Andarmm,  Uobsoo, 
for  ditto ;  Morning  Star,  Linton,  for  Cape  and 
Algoa  Bay ;  and  Duchee*  of  Northumberland, 
Roxburgh,  for  N.S.Wales  vwith  convicU)  via 
Cork;  all  from  Deal.—.tgnee,  Broadfoot,  for 
Bengal;  and  Samh  Birkett,  Atkin,  ftn- Singapore; 
both  from  Liverpool.— 9.  Oulnare,  Henderson, 
for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wale« ;  from  Liverpool. 
—UK  Eudora,  Addison,  for  Hobart  Town;  and 
Thormte  Snook,  Baker,  for  Cape ;  both  from  Deal. 
—Enterpriae,  Roberta,  for  Bauvia  and  China; 
from  Liverpool.— 11.  Thomie,  Harmer,  for  Cape; 
CDf'te/ia,  Creighton,  for  Bengal;  Australia,  l<t>r- 
rtster,  for  Bombay ;  and  Samuel  fVtntrr,  Rodger, 
for  Bauvia  and  <!hina;  all  friMU  LiverpooL— 12. 
DukeofCktren>e,  Sandford,  fo  Cape;  from  Deal. 
—14.  Jane  Brutvn,  Dunlop,  for  Bauvia  and 
Singapore;  from  Clyde.— 15.  Euphrates,  iluck- 
ham,  for  Bombav  ;  and  Walmer  Ca*Ue,  Bourchler, 
for  ditto:  both  from  Poruraouth.—. If a/dbar, 
Ft^rbisher,  for  Bombay;  from  Liverpool.— 16. 
Alexander  Baring,  St.  Croix,  for  China;  from 
DeaL— 17.  Therna,  Young,  for  Madras  and  Ben- 
gal;  from  Portunouth.— >lra5<an,  Cain,  for  Laun- 
ceston ;  and  Jfory  Catherine,  Campbell,  for  Cape 
and  Bengal;  both  from  DesA.—Lawrettcc,  Gill, 
for  Ben^;  and  Italy,  Commerais,  for  (Hiina; 
both  from  LiverpooL— 1&  AUerton,  Evans,  for 
Bengal;  from  i.iverpooL— £/isa,  Harris,  for  Mau- 
ritius* ;  from  BrisitoL— 19.  SeeoetrU,  Yates,  for 
Cape,  Madras,  and  Bengah  from  PorUmouth.— 
Douglas.  Hamilton,  for  N.  S.  Waks ;  from  Deal. 
— 2U.  Memnon,  Ekin,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool. 
21.  Annn  Robertson,  Hamilton,  for  China;  fr<»m 
Deal.—fVatetioo,  Cow,  for  N.  S.  Wales  (with  con- 
vlcu  ;  from  Cork.— 23.  Roj/al  WUltam,  Ireland, 
for  Madraa ;  from  Portsmouth.— Marirnref.  Tay- 
lor, for  Algoa  Bay;  fn»m  Deal- 0/*l»a,  <. 'lover, 
for  China ;  John  (f  Gaun^,  Robertsi  n,  for  HaUvia 
and  China-,  and  £m«iYi/d,  irawford,  for  Mauri- 
tius (  all  from  LiverpooL— 24.  Royal  George,  Wil- 
son, for  Bombay  :  and  tndemntty,  Roberts,  fur 
Mauritius  and  Ceykm ;  both  from  Deal.— .f urnna, 
Pin'ier,  for  Bauvia  and  China ;  ftom  LiverpooL 
--25.  Jean,  Goldle,  for  Bengal ;  Trm*ty,  West,  for 
China ;  George  Canning,  Wmn.  for  Bombay ;  and 
Uersey,  Parkinson,  for  Mauritius,  Penang,  and 
Mngapore ;  ah  from  Deal.— 27.  Fcmmi,  Purvis,  for 
Cape,  Bauvia,  and  China  -,  from  DeaL 


PASSENCKRS  FROM  INDIA. 
Per  Windsor,  from  Bengal:  Mis.  Loognevllle 
Clarke:  Mrs.  De  Brett;  Mrs.  Boyd;  Mrk Simp- 
son: Miss  Killett;  Mis^  J.  and  F.  Boyd;  J.  A. 
Pringle.  Esq.,  C.  S  ;  R.  H.  Tulloh,  E^q.,  C.  S.; 
Chas.  Beucher.  Esq.,  C.  S.;  Maj.  E.  A.  Campbetl, 
:d  L.  C:  Geo.  Boyd,  Emi.  ;  Wm.  Patrick,  E»q. ; 
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J.  W.  Sutherland.  Esq.:    R.  Spiert,  Esq.:     A.  A 

Mackay,  Esq. ;  Mines  Clarke.  De  Brett,  A.  Boyd, 

P.   Boyd,  A.  Simpaon,    and  H.  .Slmpsoa;    two 

Matters  Boileau ;   two  Masters  Simpson ;  Master 

De  Brett;    Master  Cniwford.~Froin  the  <Jape: 

A.  Horak,  Esq. ;  two  Misses  De  Witt— Landed  at 

the  Cape:    Dr.  John   Urant,    Mrs.   Grant,  and 

childrm. 
P«r  Spenn»  Arom  N.  S.  Wales:   CapU  Moxey, 

late  of  the  G^frge  the  Third  \   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jour- 

daJne;  Mrs.  Caville. 
Par  Kdinbwi^t  ftom  China:  CapL  John  Tein- 

pleton:    Mr.  D.  L.  Brown;    Mr.  Kennedy;   Mr. 

Geo.  Coles;  Mr.  &  H.  Burgh. 
P«r  Duk«  of  Sussex,  from  China:  James  N. 

Daniell.  Esq.;  Mrs.  Daniell  and  five  children  t  J. 

A.  Pereira,  Esq  ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Dry. 

Per  Hero  tf/Malown,  from  Bombay:  Alii  Acah, 

Governor  of  Bussorah;  Capt.  Poweski:  Dr.Mcxyre. 

—From  St.  Helena:   Brigadier  Gen.  Dallas,  late 

govemnr;  Mrs.  and  Mis4  Dallas;    Capt.  SpiUer: 

Mrs.  Lewis;  Miss  McCutch^on. 
Per  Elizabeth,  from  Bengal :  Mr.  and  Mn.  Ait- 

chison;  Mr.  Barclay  and  child. 

Per  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  ftom  Bengal  and  Madras: 

Mrs.  .Storey  and  two  children;    Mrs.  Maxtone; 

Mrs.  Warner  and  two  children ;    Mrs.   Kerr  and 

two  ditto;  Mrs.  Greenway  and  two  ditto;  Miss 

.Stooe;  MIssDavid^n;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 

Robinson:    W.  A  Neave.  Esq.,  C.  S.;  Col.  Mor- 

isvnx    A.  F.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.;     Maj.   Maxtone: 

Capt.  Boileau:    Capl.  Seaton;     Lieut.  Mcllish; 

Lieut.  Kennedy,  14th  N.  L;  thlrty^cight  invalids; 

five  servants. 

Per  Malabar,  from  Mauritius :  Mrs.  Pereira  and 
child;  LieuU  Graves;  Dr.  Owen;  Mr.  Morgan. 
Per  SterUng,  from  Mauritius:   Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Blackburn  and  three  children ;  Miss  Southcote  • 

Dr.  Henderson;  two ser^'ants.  ' 

Per  Fatama,  from  Chhia :  Mr.  J.  A.  Stewaru 
Per  Here/iirdshire,  from  Bengal :  Mrs.  Col.  Piper 
and  four  Misses  Piper;  Mrs.  Gordon;  MissVei^ 
no*^ ;  Col.  Piper,  H.M.  38th  regt. ;  Majors  Hopper 
nnd  Young,  ditto ;  CapU.  Carr,  Campbell.  Grima, 
and  Rlennerhassett.  ditto:  Lieuts.  Campbell. 
O'Halloran,  Irvine,  Green,  Lecky.  Homley.  Frith, 
and  Glass,  ditto;  Ensigns  Smith.  O'Connell. 
.Stowell,  Brace,  and  Anderson,  ditto;  Surg.  Roe, 
ditto;  Asslt.  Surg.  FoM.  ditto;  3110  men,  25  wo- 
men, and  52  chikiren  of  H.  M.  Sftth  regt. 

PrrLondrm.  from  Bengal:  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Forbes; 
Mrs.  Archdeacon  Dealtry;  Mrs.  Stalk<«rt;  Mrs* 
Kingston  ;  Mrs.  Ross;  Mrs.  Jackson  ,  Miss  Sul- 
kart;  CoL  Stirling.  74th  N.  I.;  Maj.  Kingston. 
52dN.L;  Lieut.  Chilcott,  74th  N.L;  Re?:  Mr! 
Eteson ;  Wm.  Thacker,  Esq. :  John  Browne,  Esq.: 
two  Mines  Forbes;  two  Misses  Davidson;  two 
Misses  Ross;  Misses  Barton,  Jackson,  and  Ram- 
say ;  Masters  Stalkart,  Shakspeare,  Stewart.  Jack- 
son. Goodwyn,  Eonis,  Watts  and  Griffin ;  eiirht 
servants.  * 

Per  fVeOin^ton,  from  Madras:  Lady  Palmer; 
Mrs.  Armstroog;  Mrs.Br^gs;  Mrs.Wahab;  Un. 
Hwriott;  thelion.  Sir  Ralph  Palmer.  Knt. ;  Maj. 
Gen.  T.  Hawker;  Capt.  G.  Manners.  H.  M.  isS 
hP^^J  i^^^jf**^'  *^«  ^^^  Camp- 
^Ct^^JI^J^J?^^^  h^"^^  "•  LawforS; 
ArtiUerr;  Mr.  J.  Berenbruck;  Rev.  H.  Pa«e! 
22f  "ttr  '••Iraf's^Missw  BUir  and  Wahfb 
JWff*  P»«Jn»«L.  Hawker.  Bell,  three  Honley's 
Watkim,  and  Briggs;  ten  servants,  (Mis.  Gen. 
Hawker  died  on  Slat  March.) 

Per  Morten,  from  Ceyko:  Cape  and  Mrs. 
Charyel  j  »fr.  and  Mrs.  Banett  and  two  children ; 
Mrs.  Da«i«lM;  Capt.  Beverhooat,  H.  M.  58th 
WfL;  Mr.  CoulfieJd,  C.  S.;  Dr.  FItamaurlcei 
ii~^  5?R****  I?'-  Cockbum;  five  chUdren.- 
Prom  the  Cape:  Rev.  Dr.  Phillip;  Mr.  PhiUlpt 
?!T!.?^*  •'2°  Taataee  and  Andre  Stofflej,  Ca»e 
chleft;  Mrs.  Smith;  Mn.  Gibhs.  ^^ 

Per  Prk»ee  Geoive,  tram  Madras:  Mrs.  MarJMil 

Em|.— From  Sl  Helena:  Mrs. Solomons radsoo/ 

Per  ComweOl,  from   Bengal:    Mrs.  KmuimIv* 

Mis.  George  Bird;   MisTiSel,  mS  sS^S^l 

»*°*  *f5!«.'^*'^J?*»  Invalids;  Capt  JolmSn. 
Beng.  ArtlUery;  Capt.  Goodwin,  fl.M.  amP?! 
Capt.  Simpson.  55th  N.I.;   Capt.  Lowth.  H  If 
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.ford,  H.M.  16th  F.  ;  A.  Spiera,  Esq..  Bengal  C.S.; 

L.  A.  Richy.  Esq.;    J.  5.  Smith.  Esq.;  fifteen 

children.— From    the  Cape:    Mrs.   Brown,   two 

Masters  Brown,  and  two  Misses  Biown.— UomM 

at  the  Cape;    Mrs.  R.  Bird  and  f«>ur  children: 

Majw  Anderson.    ( Master  Harrington  died  at  sen. 

4ih  Feb.) 
Psr  Robert  Small,  from  Bengal:   Mrs.  C.  Plow- 

den;  two  Mbses  Pkmden;   the  Hon.  Capt.  and 

Mrs.  Powys  and  five  children ;   Capt.  and   Mn. 

Sieer  and  four  children;  Mrs.  Maj.  Frushard  and 

child;   Miss  Church;  three  Misses  Langstaff;  J. 

Church,  Esq. ;  F.  Trower,  Esq  ;  Capt.  Ellis,  H.M. 

16th  Lancers;  CapU  Croft.  Bengal  Army;  Capt. 

Frederick,  ditto;   Capt.  Croudace;    Lieut.  Blan- 

shard;  Lieut.  Jervis  and  child. 
Per  KuiJhratet,  flrom  Bengal :  Mrs.  GriffltlH  and 

two  children;   Mrs.  Moore  and  four  ditto;   Mn. 

Hutchins  and  two  ditto;    Capt.  GrURths,  37th 

N.I.;  Capt.  Griffiths,  13ih  ditto;    John  Moote. 

Esq.    (house  of  Tulloh  and  Co.) ;   two   Masteis 

Madeod ;  two  Mastera  Stemdale. 
Per  Marquis  of  Hastingt,  frcwn  Bombay  t  Mrs. 

Nicholls;  Mrs.  Gunning;  J.  Nicholls.  Esq.  Madrw 

C.8. ;   Wm.  Lunisden,   Esq.,  Bombay  C.S.;    W. 

Fenwick,  Esq.,  ditto;  t:apL  C.  W.  Grant.  Engi- 
nenrs;  CapU  Gunning.  Madrssestib.:  twoMissea 

Frawick;  two  Mi&tes  Brown;  two  Misses  Gun- 
ning;   Misses    De   Silva.   Graham,   and    Sayer; 

Messrs.  Gunning.  Minchin.  dec ;  six  servants. 
Per  Jjord  Hungerford,  from  Bengal:  The  Hon.. 

Mrs.  Elliot:  Mrs.  Dunlop:  Mrs.  D^Aguilar;  Mrs. 
Russell:  Mrs.  Hughes;  Mrs.  De  Montmorency ; 
Mrs.  Smoult;  Miss  Philp;  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Elliot: 
Dr.  Macd  >nald;  Capu  Campbell;  Capt.  Hughes; 
Capl.  De  Montmorency;  Mr.  Smoult  t  three  Mas- 
ters Snoyth;  twoMasten  Russell;  Masters  Cham- 
bers. Turnbull.  Mastets.  Dick.  MyUen.  and  De 
Montmorency;  two  Masters  Hughes;  two  Micsa 
Dunlop;  three  Misses  Young;  Misses  Smith, 
D'Aguilar.  Chambers,  Macdonald,  Mytten,  and 
De  Montmormcy. 

Per  Lad^F/om,  from  Madras:  Mrs.  Eden  t  Mn. 
CoL  Eraser;  Mrs.  Highmoor;  Mrs. Stewart;  Mn. 
Cuppage;  Mrs.  Montgomerie;  Mn.  Chamben; 
Mrs.  Humfreysi  Mn.  Pearce;  Mrs.  Bell;  Mrs. 
Harvey;  Miss  Hutchinsmi;  Miss  Pesrce;  Lieuu 
Col.  Hod|res.  private  sec.  to  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor ;  Maior  Stewart.  Madras  European  regu ; 
CapU  Derxille.  31st  L.  Inf. ;  Capu  Montgomerie, 
7th  L.C.;  CapU  O.  DriscoU,  late  of  the  Lonach: 
LieuU  Jones,  Madras  E.R. ;  LieuU  Simpson.  37th 
N.L  ;  W.  Hart.  Esq. ;  J.  Bell.  Esq  ;  k&laney» 
Esq.;  J.  Brown.  Esq.;  Wm.  Lambe,  Esq.;  Mr. 
Dandeville;  thirty-two  children  and  servants. 
(LieuU  Pereira  died  at  sea). 

Per  Ladjf  Favereham,  from  Bombay:  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Kerr  and  two  children ;  Lieut.  Chalk. 

Per  General  Kpd,  from  China:  CapU  and  Miv 
Neishand  Csmily. 

Per  Karl  Grey,  from  Bengal :  Capt.  Williams. 
Tad  B.  N.  I. ;  Mr.  Mc  Keen ;  Mr.  Lb^-From 
St.  Helena:  Mn.  CapU  Rlcketa  and  lour  children, 
from  the  Pjframue, 

Per  Duke qf  Bei^fitrd,  from  Bengal:  Mrs.  Hall; 
Mn.  Shuldham;  Mrs.  Cooper;  Mrs.  Andrew; 
G.  R.  B.  Bemey,  Esq..  C.S.;  Ma)or  Buckley. 
Bengal  Cavalry;  CapU  Mone Cooper.  H.  M.  lith 
L.  Drags;  LieuU  Gaiukell,  Bengal  army;  R.  H. 
Strong.  Esq..  H.M.J86thregU:  Dr.  Andrew.  Ben- 

5al  L. C;   eight  children;   five  servanti.   (Mis. 
ames  MiUanSied  at  sea  8tb  Jan.)  ^ 

Psr  Maitland  (transport),  from  SU  Helena :  Mn. 
Armstrong:  MIm  Armstrong :  Misses  Mary  Lydia 
and  Harriett  Clementma  Younge;  Capu  A.  A. 
Younge.  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Su  Helena  regt.. 
commanding  the  detachment ;  LieuU  S.  F.  Arm- 
strong. SU  Helena  Artillery;  Lleuu  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander, SU  Helena  rcgU ;  id  Ueuta.  F.  N.  Greene 
and  F.  M.  Baker,  SU  Helena  Artiller>- ;  Surg.  A.  C 
Ross;  S  seiieantB,  5  corpwals.  14  bombardicn, 
1  drummer,  123  gunnen,  85  soldiers'  wives,  and 
56  chikiren.  of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  SU  He- 
lena ArtUlery ;  4  serieanu.  5corporab,  1  drummBr, 
190  privates.  25  sokUen*  wives,  and  fl7  chikiren.  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  SU  Helena  re^ 

Per  Weetmorimnd,  from  V.  D.  Land:  Mr.  C  B. 
Hine;  Mr.  Thomas  Berrand. 


28th  regU;  CaptSted,  41^  N.i.;*^CapU  Hilm&e^ 
niery ;  Lleuu  PhJbbs,  4m  N.L;  llcutTcS^: 


Per  Botkbap  PacMt,  from  _ 
quder  and  child;  Mr.Ltanond 


Mn.Stac 
r.  Turner. 


Artniery; 


PerExmouth,  from  Bengal:  Mn.  CttL  Bkd: 
Mn.  Chalmen  and  family;    Vn,  EckArt  tad 
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famlWt  Mn.  Warren  and  Cnnilyt  llr».Sherert 
Mr&  Sptna  and  chikit  Mrs.  PhiOipf;  Cot  Birdt 
Dr.  Chalmers:  Capt.  Warren,  late  of  the  Shtr- 
burm:  Capt  Pine;  Mr.  Bird;  two  MlMet  Camp, 
bell}  two  Misaea  Battve;  two  Mattera  Campbell; 
two  Matters  Battyet  Master  Angela— Landed  at 
the  Cwe:  Col.  and  Mrs.  Hopper;  Mr.  Hopper; 
CapL  Baker.— Landed  at  St.  Helena :  CspU  and 
Mn.  Alexander;  three  Misses  Aleicander. 

Per  SeaUb^  Qutte,  from  China:  Mr.  William 
M'Killlgan;  Mr.  S.  Hollirook. 

Per  Boiton,  tram  Bengal  and  Madras:  Mrs. 
Johnstone  and  two  children;  Mrs.  Edgcombe  and 
two  ditto;  Mrs.  Sheppard;  Lieut.-Col.  Ritson. 
«3d  M.N.I,  t  U9ior  Johnstane;  CapC.  Hlbgame, 
S9th  M.N.I,  t  Dr.  Richards;  Dr.  Bell  md  two 
chlldreat  Dr.  Edgcombe;  Lieut.  Kendall,  Bei«. 
Eutop.  lUtfl. ;  Lieut.  Channer,  Bengal  Artillery ; 
Liruu  B0t.  fiOth  M.N.L;  LieutTScotland,  7th 
dittos  Bns.  Impey,  31st  ditto;  &2 inTalids of  H.M. 
iervloe.  1  woman,  and  6  children.— < Lieut.  Freese, 
13th  M.N.l.,dkdataeft). 

Pier  Camatie,  from  Borabar:  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Hobson  :  Mrs.  Farquharaon;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mac- 
leod;  Mrs.  SievciM  n  and  four  Masters  dittos 
Mrs.  Moore;  Mrk  Grierson;  Mrs.  Brodie;  C3pt. 
Hobson,  Bombay  army;  Dr.  Orlenoo,  ditto; 
Lieut.  Ralph,  Queen's,  in  charge  of  rovalida; 
iieoL  M'Leod,  Madras  army  ;  Lieut.  Stewart, 
H.M.  57th  rrgt.;  two  Masters  Hobson;  Masters 
Maleohn  and  Flower.— Krom  the  Cape:  Mrs. 
Blair;  Mrk  and  Miss  Dickson;  Wm.  Dickson, 
Esq.;  Mr.  Ross:  Mr.  Burrows;  Master  and  Miss 
Lindsay;  45  iuTalids;  Sserrants. 

Per  St.  George*  from  Bengal :  Mrs.  Cardew  and 
two  children;  Mrs.  SUtoforth  and  six  ditto ;  Mrs. 
Clark  and  two  ditto;  Mrs.  Marshman  and  child; 
Mrs.  Rankin;  Mrs.  Blenkin  and  child;  Mrs. 
Stephenson  and  four  children ;  Mrs.  Patten  and 
chlki;  Mrs.  Hariette  and  two  children;  Miss 
WiUinns ;  C.  Cardew,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Mi^or  Worrall, 
B.C.;  Capt.  Jackson.  B.A.;  Capt.  Martin,  41st 
rest.  B.I.;  Lieut.  Streng,  H.M.  13th  Lt.  Inf.; 
Ltent.  Holder,  ditto;  Lieut.  Lock,  15th  B.N.I.; 
Lieut.  Trail,  Engineers;  W.  Pc^gson,  Esq. ;  Mr. 
Harjette;  Dr.  Bfenkin;  Mr.  SUnhenson;  Mr. 
Patten;  Miss  Sophia  Moockton;  Masters  Fred, 
fnglis  and  John  Monckton;  lU  servanta  — Miss 
Whaatley  was  landed  at  the  Cape. 
ExpKted. 

Per  Broxbomeburvt  nom  Bengal:  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lindsay;  Mrs.  Henry  Lushtngton;  Mrs.  Col. 
Faithfiill;  Mrk  Capt.  Fell ;  Mrs.  Blundell;  Mrs. 
W.  W.  BeU;  Mrs.  Low;  Mrs.  Campbell;  Miss 
Hakott;  Robert  Saunders,  Esq.,  C.S.;  G.  W. 
TraUl,  Esq.,  C.S.;  Capt.  Blundell,  H.M.  llth 
Lt.  Drags.;  Capt.  W.  Grant,  87th  N.I.;  Capt. 
J.  H.  Low;  Lieut.  Harper,  H.  M.  9th  Foot; 
Misses  Davidson,  two  Robinson,  two  Kennedy, 
two  Dashington,  two  Millett,  two  Robertson, 
Metcalfe,  Wilkinson,  TraUl,  and  Faithfull; 
Masters  BlunddJ,  two  Robinson,  Holland.  H  n- 
dants,  Metcalfe,  Borough,  two  Farrington,  Fell, 
Low,  two  Blair,  and  Davidson. 

Per  Ftorentia,  IVom  N.S.  Wales:  Mrs.  Balnea 
and  son;  Mrs.  Perkins;  Dr.  Savage;  CapL  Petrle; 
MeMTS.  Watt,  Denton.  Denton,  Jun.,  M'Kinlay, 
Clark.  Porter,  Corrobine,  Maiber,  Craig,  and 
Brown;  Masters  Aspinall,  Forbes,  and  two 
Dickson. 


<ln  charge  of  troops) :  Major  Romney;  Lieut. 
Holdsworth;  Ens.  Jephson;  Mr.  Hadow;  Mr. 
Steuart;  Mr.  JackyI;  Mr.  Howard;  Mr.  Munro. 

Per  KmphrateM,  for  Bombay  :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milte;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sproule;  two  M Isms  Watkins;  Miss  Cole;  Lieut. 
Bioadiurst;  Mr.  Wilson;  Messrs.  Nelson;  Mr. 
Perfect. 

Per  Royal  WUtUun,  for  Madras:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  A.  bmith;  Mi^or  and  Mrs.  M*Phcnon  ;  Capt. 
Gray  and  family ;  Mrs.  MacCloud ;  MissChrystJet 
Miis  Macdonald;  the  Mis.«es  Prcndergast;  — 
Frfaigle.  Esq.,  Madras  C.S.;  Capt.  PccheU; 
Lieut.  Butler,  Madras  array ;  Mr.  Raikcs,  C.S. ; 
Mr.  Fraser;  Mr.  Grant.  H.M.  AM  regt. ;  Mr. 
Wahab,  Madras  army;  Mr.  Money,  dftto;  Mi. 
Gordon. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


F06. 15.  At  Sea,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  BeU,  Ship 
CormomU,  of  a  daughter. 

AprU  89.  At  Brabcnif,  Surrey,  the  lady  of  Mi\}or 
Arthur  Wight,  H.C.S.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

May  5.  In  Manchester  Square,  the  lady  of  Win- 
throp  M.  Praed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  In  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  the 
lady  of  Henry  Stalroan,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

MAftmiAQCS. 

AprUid.  At  Bath,  theRer.  wniiam  Littlehales, 
third  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Littlehales, to  Elisabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  H.  Cleather, 
of  the  1st  Ceyk»  regt.,  many  years  deputy  Judge 
advocate  in  that  island. 

May  11.  At  Saham,  Norfolk,  D'Urban  Blvth, 
Esq.,  nephew  to  M^.  Gen.  Mr  Beqjamln  D'Urban, 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  WUllaro  Farrer,  Esq.,  of  Saham. 

12.  At  Kensfaigton.  J.  H.  Whiteway,  soUcitor, 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  Wliiteway.  Esq..  of  Oakford 
House.  Kbigstrinton,  Devon,to  Frederica  Gimbert, 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Wro.  Wilkinson,  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Service. 

17.  At  St.  Mary's.  Marylebone,  Capt.  C.  S. 
Maling,  of  the  CBth  regt.  Bengal  N.  I.,  to  Wemyss 
Jane,  reUct  of  the  Ute  MaJ.  C.  H.  Campbell,  and 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  L.  G.  K.  Murray,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dunmore. 

10.  At  Bath  wick  Church,  Charles  Rowlandson, 
Esq.,  of  the  Madraa  army,  third  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  M.  RowIandKm.  D.D..  Vicar  of  Warminster, 
Wilis.,  to  Ellen,  second  daughter  of  C.  F.  Soren- 
sen,  Esq.,  of  Bathwickhill. 

25.  At  St.  Mary's,  Brvanston  Square.  Barrd  Wm. 
Goldie,  Esq.,  ot  the  Bensal  Eiigineers,  to  Julia 
Harriett,  only  child  of  the  late  James  Gosling. 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Clay  HalL 

Lately.  At  Dingwell,  R.  Mackensie,  Esq.,  ma- 
jor  E.  1.  Company's  service,  to  Katherinc,  daugh- 
ter of  the  la^  Alex.  Mackenaie,  Esq  ,  id  Burton. 
Crescenu 


PASSENGERS  TO  INDIA. 

Per  Seeoetrigf  for  Bengal:  Mrs.  Vates;  Mrs. 
Bell ;  Miss  Britton ;  Miss  Home ;  Capt.  Bell ; 
Mr.  Mutar.  C.S.;  Lieut.  Carter.— For  Madras: 
Mis.  Thomson;  Mrs.  O'Brien;  Miss  Daunt: 
Miss  O'Brien;  Mr.  Stokes, surgeon:  LieuL  Pratt; 
Mr.  Pilleau.  a«sist.-surg. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson; 
Ens.  Ramsbottom ;  Mr.  O'Brien,  quar.-roast. 
H.M.  a9th  nwt. ;  Mr.  O'Brien.— For  Cape :  Mrs. 
Stigmann ;  Major  Ck>etd ;  Rev.  Mr.  Stigmann. 

Per  Royal  George,  for  Bombay :  Miss  George ; 
Miss  Leonard. 

Per  Thereea,  for  Madras  and  Bengal:  Mr. 
Anderson  and  family;  Capt.  M'Cartney;  Lieut. 
WaU;  Lieut.  M'Kenalc;  Mr.  F.  SuxUfart;  Mr. 
Stiachey:  Mr.  Martin;  Mr.  Smith;  Mr.  Young; 
Mr.  Sowerkioop  ;  Mr.  KettlewelL 

Per  Walmer  Caetlr,  for  Bombay :  Col.  Osborne 
and  lady  ;  two  Misses  Osborne;  Major  Penycuicke^ 
and  lady;  Capt.  Hancock  and  party;  (;apt.  New. 
port  and  lady ;  Dr.  Cahill  and  lady ;  Major  Little 


Feb,  24.  At  Sea,  on  board  the  ship  Bolton ,  home- 
ward bound  from  Madras,  Lieut.  George  Freesei^ 
of  the  i8th  regt.  Madras  N.  1.,  second  son  of  the 
late  CoL  J.  W.  Freese,  of  the  Madras  army. 

March  21.  At  Sea,  on  board  the  fVelUngton,  on 
the  passage  from  Madras,  Mrs.  Gen.  T.  Hawker. 

May  3.  At  Pisa.  L.  F.  Cottrell.  Esq.,  Lieut.  In 
the  8th  regt.  Madras  L.  C,  hi  the  27th  year  of  his 
•ge. 

5.  On  board  the  Ship  Latfy  Flora,cn  the  passage 
from  India.  Lieut.  H.  Pereira,  of  the  43d  regt. 
Madras  N.L 

6.  At  Loaro-pitt  hill.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grey,  relict 
of  the  late  Capt.  Robert  Grey,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I. 
Company's  serVice. 

—  At  the  settlement  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
Fairfiekl,  near  Manchester,  the  Rev^  Christian 
Ignatius  La  Trobe.  This  venerable  man  (who 
died  in  the  79th  year  of  his  acc>.  had  been  for 
nearly   fifty  years  secieUry  ot   the   Brethren's 


i;52 

Society  tot  nropogatftiK  the  Gospel.  In  1814,  he 
visited  theMissions  In  south  Africa,  and  put>lUhed 
<ten  iiuerettiog  account  of  his  iravela. 

8.  At  Grove-place,  the  lady  of  Capt.  John  Faw- 
cett,  of  the  B<mibay  army. 

10.  At  Edinhureh,  the  Hon.  Rohert  IJndsav.  of 
Balcarras,  secoua  son  of  James  5th  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras* 

.  11.  At  the  East-India  College,  Herts,  In  his  65th 
^ear,  David  Shea*  Esq. 

13.  At  his  houfe  In  Baker  Street.  Portman- 
$quare.  Sir  Charles  WUkina.  K.H.,  LL.D..  F.R.S., 
afitd  85.  (A  Memoir  of  this  gentleman  wUl  appear 
iji  next  month's  JoumaL) 

14.  At  his  residence,  Heine-hill,  Surrey*  in  hit 
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74th  year,  Janea  HoniMirgb,  E^q.*  bydragraiihcr 
to  the  East- India  Company. 
'  SI.  In  Upper  Barley  Street,  in  her  3fth  yev» 
Penelope,  wife  of  John  Cotton,  Esq. 

2(i.  At  Bath;  in  the  25th  year  of  her  afe,  Cecffla, 
eldest  daiMthier  of  the  late  A.  G.  J.  Tod,  E«q.>  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

LatOw-  On  board  the  Duke  of  Bedjiird,  on  Che 
passage  from  Bengal  to  England,  Mrs.  Miliar. 

—  At  Madehurst  Lodge,  Sussex,  of  consump- 
tion. Lady  Ellen  Dals^l,  second  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cantwath. 

—  At  Dover.  Catherhie,  relict  of  Capt.  Jolm 
Boyce,  Hon.  E.  1.  Company's  service,  aged  71. 
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BAKT-IKDIA  AMD   CHINA  PRODUCK. 


Coffee,  BaUvIa   cwt. 

— -  Samarnng 

— -  Cheribon 

-—  Sumatra 

*—  Ceylon 

Mocha    

Cotton,  Surau tb 

Madras 

Bengal   

Bourbon 

Drugs  &.  for  Dyeing. 

Alucs,  Epatica cwt. 

Anniseedri.  star 

Borax,  Rcftned.. 

Unrefined 

Camphire,  in  tub   ...... 

-  Cardamoms,  Malabar- 'lb 

——  Ceylon  

C^assia  Butls   cwt. 

Lignea   

Castor  Oil   lb 

China  Root cwu 

Cubebii 

Dragon's  Ulood 

Gum  Ammoniac,  drop.. 
—^  Arabic    

-  AsRafirtida    

Uenj.'unin,3d  >ort.. 

Aninii 

Ganibogium 

Mynh    

Olibanum 

Kluo 

Lac  Lake tb 

Dye 

Shell  cwl. 

Stick 

Musk,  China  os. 

Nux  Vomica cwt. 

OiU  Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

-   Cocoa-nut..... .cwt. 

Cajaputa oz. 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium ^ 

Rhubarb 

Sal  Ammoniac cwt. 

.Senna « R) 

Turmeric,  Java  - . .  .cwt. 

Bengal 

China 

Galls,  inSorU ~ 

,  Blue 

Hides,  Ruflklo lb 

Ox  and  Cow 

Indigo,  Blue  and  Violet 

, Ex.  fine  Bl.  and  Violet 

Purple  and  Violet .... 

Fine  Violet 

Mid.  to  good  Violet  •  • 

Violet  andCopper .... 

— —  Copper 

w—  Consuming,mid.tofine 
— —  Do.  ord.  and  low  .... 

Do.  very  low  

Madras,  mid.  to  good 

Oude,goodmid.&good 


«    7    «    — 
U    — 


i  Iti 

2  11 

3  0 
0  ()    61  — 
«  0 
0  0 

none 


fi    - 


U- 


JC.  *.  rf. 

3    9  0 

2  lU  0 

3  4  U 
2  8  0 
8  1.1  0  I 
5  U  U  I 
0  O  Hi 
0  0  H] 
0    U  7 


MoCher-o*-Pearl 


o*-Pearl  "»__,    -    „ 

ShelU,Chhia /'='''•  '   " 


piece 
Um  0 


9  10 
5  0 
3  3 
3  10 


12  H»    0  —  13 

0    3    0  —    0 

2  —    0 

0  —    5 

0 

4 


o    0 


(» 
6    0    0 
2  JO    0 
1    iO 


—  IH 

—  2 

—  25 

—  U 

—  4 

—  4 


3  i(»  II  _  10 
5  0  0  —  8 
0 


—  15 

—  4 

—  2 


5     0 

4  10 
0    li    0 

12    0    0 

nominal 
0    2  10    —    0 

5  Jo  0  —  7 
3  111  0  —  3 
0  10  0  —  1 
0    H    0 

0    8    6 

0  4    0 

1  11  0 
0  0  4 
0  0  2 
0    I    2 

none 
0    2    6 

3  8 
0  0 
0  9 
0  12 
0  16 

4  0 
U 
0 
0 
7 
7 


0  0 
3  1 

1  6 
5  U 
8  o 
0  10 
O  0 

12  0 

O  0 

0  0 

5  O 

0  0 

0  0 

O  0 

0  o 

15  0 

Jtf  0 


3  n 

15  0 

17  0 

5  U 


—    0    6    U 


U    6 

0  3 

1  5 


Nankeens. 

Rattans 

Rice,  Bengal  White. . .  .cwi. 

Pauia - 0 

Java. 0 

Saftlower 5 

Sago O 

Pearl  ..  o 

Salt|>etre...... I 

8 ilk.  Company's  Bengal  tb  « 

- —  Novi   ■ 

China  Taatlee 1 

Bengal  Privilege 0 

Taysam 1 

>pices.  Cinnamon 0 

Cloves    0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger   cwt.  1 

Pepper,  Black tb  o 

_ White 0 

Sugar,  Bengal  cwu  1 

Siam  and  China 1 

Mauritius  iduty  paid)  3 

Manilla  ana  Java    ....  1 

Tea,  Hohea. tb  - 

Congou - 

Souchong • 

Ca|H>r>. 

Cainpol - 

Twauikay - 

Pekoe.  (0.ange,&c.).. 

HysonSkin 

Hyson 

V'oung  Hyson 

(iun)K>wder,  Imperial 

Tin,  Ranca cwt. 

Tonoiseshell lb 

Vermilion   S>  0 

Wax cwl.  7 

Wood,  Saunders  Red  ..ton  7 

Kbony    13 

Sa)»an 6 


@  4    2    O 

—  066 
O  \5  a 
0  )8  U 
0  13 
9    O 


6 
6 
U 
«» 
0 
6 
O 

C  — 

6  — 

0  — 

0  — 
91- 

0  — 

0  — 

0  — 

41  - 

4  — 

0  — 

o  — 

0  — 

0  — 


o 

6 

0  16    » 

1  11     U 
1     8    U 


1  U 
I  1 
1     4 

O   111 

0  1 
U  9 
i>  7 
S  10 
«    0 
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—         «         
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5  15    O    _        _ 
1 


—  1  18    O 

—  «    4  10 

—  7    7    0 

—  13    U    O 


AlJi»TKALA»IAN    PKOUUIK. 


3  — 
0  — 
0  — 
0  — 
0  — 
0  — 
2i- 
3  — 
0  — 
6  - 
8 
8 
3 
0 
8 
6 
0 


8    — 


2 

18 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

3i 

4 

i  Cedar  Wood foot  0  0   8 

Oil,  Fish tun  36  •    0 

Wh«letx>ne  ton  120  0    0 

Wool,  N.  S.  Walea,  viz. 

Best fl>  0  3    3 

Inferior 0  10 

—         V.  D.  Land,  viz. 

Best 0  2    0 

Inferior 0  10 


0  0  7 

39  O  « 

140  0  0 

0  3  6 

0  3  2 

0  2  8 

0  19 


-  u  i 


4  11 

5  6 
3  11 


SOUTH    ArRlCAN  PRODUCE. 

•Mocs cwt.  1  10   6    —    1  13    0 

Ostrich  Peathen,  und ...  .lb      

fJ  urn  Arabic cwt.  1    5   0    —    I  In   0 

Hides,  Dry lb  0   0    4}  —    0    0    6| 

Salted  0   O  3i  —    0    O    5 

on,Palm xwt.  117    9.  

Raisins 

Wax    7    0    0    —    7    «    0 

Wluc,  Cape, Mad..  beH-- pipe  17   O   O   —  19   a   0 

Do.2d&3dquaUty  ....  14    0   0   —  U   •   0 

Wood,  Teak load  9   6   0   —  10  M  o 

Wool    lb.  0    16   —   016 


1836.]        PRICES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOODS  IN  THE  EAST. 


\9S 


W.B.  Tfc#  /effer*  P.C.  denott  prime  eo$t,  er  mam^fitehtr^ra*  fHcm  i  A.  «rfMiM«  (pmr  cmtj  m»  the  mme  t 
U.  dtiaeuumt  (per  cent,)  om  the  mme  ;  N.D.  im  demand,— The  batar  mound  ie  equmt  to  82 1>.  8  •«.  8 
^»^  Mtf  KJUteMT  mammdM  equmi  to  110  /befory  maumde,  Ooodt  told  by  ScRupeet  B.  md*.  produce 
&  topper  cent,  moro  thorn  when  eoldby  Ct,Rmpeee  F.  mdg.—The  Madru  Candy  i»  eqoot  to  SIOtiVL  The 
Sural  Candy  it  equal  to  746i  lb.    The  Pacul  i»  equal  to  133i  lb.    The  Corge  ie  20  pieeee. 


CALCUTTA,  January  91»  1836. 


1UA.       Rs.  A. 

Inchon .Sa.Rt.cwt.  IS    8  (S^   19   0 

Boulec    IlIU   8  U    —    9    4 

CoaU   B.ind.  0    7    —    08 

Copper  Sheaihutg.  lt>0)i  ..K.ma    34    n    —  34    8 

Bnien' do.  34  !2    —35    0 

Thick»heeu do.    

Old  Grow do.  32    6    —  32  10 

Boll do.  32  J2    —  33    « 

Tile do.  31    4    —.12    0 

Nails.  auofU do.  32    8    —  3U    O 

Peru  Slab Ct.R«.  do.  27  12    —  2!)  12 

RuMia   Sa.Rs.do.     

rofperas do.    4    0    —    48 

Cottons,  chinti pee.    

Muslim,  assort. do.      1    2    —  13    0 

Yarn  l*i  to  17h mor,    0    63  —    0    0 

Cutlrry,  fliie 5'olOA.&P.C. 

r.Lws. 7A.     —    I2A. 

Hardware 20  D.    ~    AOD. 

Hoaiery,  cotton 20to5»A.&P.C. 

Ditio.  silk ...20to35  O.&P.C 


Rs.A.         Rs.A. 
Iron.  Swedish,  8q...Sa.Ri.F.ind.  5    }    (A  5   3 

flat do.    5    0   —    58 

EnglUh,  sq do.    2  10    ~    2  13 

flat do.    8    9    —    2  li 

Bolt do.    2  11    —    2  13 

Sheet  do.    5    4    —    5  10 

Nails  cwt.  11    0    —  15    8 

Hoops F.md.   5    3    —    56 

Kentledge cwt.   18    —    15 

Lead,  Pig F.md.   6    1-63 

unsumped do.    5  14    —    6    0 

Millinery Uto35D.&P.C. 

Shot,  patent  bag  8    6    —    34 

Spelter (:t.Rs.  F.  md.  6    9   —   6  10 

Stationery   5  toSS  D.&P.C. 

Steel,  EuflUah Ct.Ra.F.nid.  5  14    —   6    4 

Swedish do.    6    8    —    7    U 

TlnPUtes Sa.Rs.boxl5    0   —  15   8 

Woollens,  Broad  r loth,  fine  ..yd.  5    0    —    98 

coarse  and  middling. ...    1    7   —   4    0 

Flannel  fine I    8    —    114 


MADllAS,  January  6,  1836. 


Rs. 

BMtlef   ini>   12     ( 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  2(i5 

Cakes do.   

Old do.   830     - 

Nails,  aswrt.   do.   350     - 

Cottons,  (!hintx piece     4     - 

Ginghams da      8     - 

Loogcloth,  fine do.      9     - 

Cutlery,  coarse 15A. 

Glass  and  Earthenware  lOA. 

^-iardware lOA. 

Hmierv 25A.- 

Iron,  hwedish, candy   40 

Englbhbar do.     19     • 

FUtandbolt do.     19     • 


14      ilronHoops candy  19     @    80 

' Nalb  do.     110   —    115 

,  Lead,  Pig    do.     48     —     45 

MO      ' Sheet do.     38     —     40 

370      .Millinery aoA.—     85A. 

5      Shot,  patent   bag     3     —       3i 

3     Spelter candy  30     —     35 

14      Sutionery Overstocked. 

80A.  Steel.  English candy   50     —     55 

25A. Swedkh     do.     70     —     75 

—        Tin  Plates   box    18     —     10 

30A.  WooUens,  Broadcloth,  fine lOA.    —     15A. 

50      ' coarse  Wanted 

80       , Flannel.flne 18tol4Ans.pr.yd. 

80      ,> DittOfCoarse StolOAas.   do. 


BOMBAY,  January  16,  1836. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Anchon  cwt.   12     @  13 

Bottles do*.    1.4  1 

Coals ton    10     —       18 

Copper,  Sheathing,  lG-32.... cwt.   48     —       49    ' 

— -^IdcksheeU. do.    52  58.8 

Platebottoms do.    50  | 

Tile do.    44.8  45    ' 

Cottons.  Chlnts,  &c,  Ace 

Longcioihs I 

Muslhis 

Othergoods 

Yam,  Noa.  20  to  UK).... lb.  0.1 1     —     I.7 

Cutlery,  Ubie lOA.  -^ 

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  D.  20D. 

Hardware P.C. 

Hoalcry^tulfbose. P.C. 


I  Rs. 

Iron,  Swedish St.  candy  48 

English do. 

,         Hoops...... ......cwt. 

! Nails   do. 

Sheet  do. 

Rod  for  bolU St.cBndy 

do.  fornaib    do. 

Lead,  Pig cwt. 

; Sheet do. 

MUUnery 10  D. 

ISbot,  patent cwt.  10 

Spelter do.     7-12 

(Sutionery  P.C 

Steel,  Swedish    tub  10.4 

.TbiPlates   box  16 

Woollens,  Broadcloth,  fine  ..yd.     4 

coarse   1.18 

Flannel,  fine 141 


@ 


Rs. 


83 

834 

5.4 

12 

13 

M 

83   — 

94 

96  — 

88 

10 

■ 

9l8 

.<— 

-  7 

-  7 


CANTON,  January  12,  1836. 


Drk     Drs.!  Drs.  Dcs. 

Cottoitt.  Chlnts,  28 yds. piece  3    @    4  ,  Smalts pecul  3n@  6u 

Longdoths do.    3   —    11    Steel.  Swedish tub3.7»       — 

MtttlfaM,  20  yds. da,   —  —  jtWoollens,  Broad  doth   yd.  1.30  —1.40 

Cambrics,  40 yds do.     3     —.4! do.exsuper yd.2.50— 2.75 

~     *  .do.     1.25—1.45, Camlets pec.   28    —  3» 

Do.  Dutch do.    34         *" 


Yam,  Nos.Itfto50 pecul  44    —51 

Iron.  Bar  do.     2.25  -^ 

*rT~  Rod  .« t do.     3     —   3i 

Lead,  Pig do.     6 


LongElis   do.      9   —  9i 

Straus pecul  16    -161 


Tin,  StrafU. 
TlnHatca 


.pecul 
..Vbox 


134 


Prices  of  European  Goods  in  l/tc  East, 
SINGAPORE,  December  5,  1835. 


fJuNC, 


Dn.   Dn. 

Anchors pecul  6   @  74 

Bottlct  mo  —      — 

Copper  Nails  and  Sheathing pecul  36   —37 

Cottons,Madapollains,24ycCby36in.  pa.  2   —   S| 

ImiUlrisK 24 34.36do.  2    —    2i 

^—  Longdoihs  38  to 4U  •  ••  •    34-36  do.  4i  —    4| 

— dc    do.....   Sfiflnedo.  d    —   6\ 

do.    do.....    4(U4do,  4   —   6j 

do.    do.  ••..   44-54da  5   —   9  , 

54      do.  »       —  1 

I>rints,  7-8.  tingle  cotourt do.  2    —    2V 

»-8 do.  21—    2\| 

Cambric,  12yd8.by4fttoAiin...do.  1}  ~    2^ 

Jaconet,   2fl 40 -.44  ...do.  2    —   i\ 

Lappets,  10 40  ..  44  ...  do.  1    —   U 

-— Chintx,  fancy  colours do.  3   —  A| 


Dn.  On. 

Cotton  Hkfs.  tanit.  Battlck,  dble.-  doi.     U  (A  A 

do.     do    PuUicat dot.     l|  —   S 

Twist,  30tn  40 pecul  £8  —  O) 

Hardware,  and  coarse  Cutlery scarce. 

Iron,  Swedish     pecul  34—31 

English do^     4—84 

Nail,  rod do.     2| 

Lead,  Pig    Ao.     5'.—    «{ 

Sheet  do.     3    —   4| 

Shot,  patent bag    —       — 

Spelter pecul  54—6 

Sieel,  Swedish do.    M —   41 

English do.    -       _ 

Woollens,  LongClls   pes.  0   — .  lo 

CaroUets  ^  23   3D 

Ladies' cloth yd.   1    —    S 


REMARKS. 


CbfouMa,  Marth  4,  1B36.— The  market  for  Piece 
Goods  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  late  arrivals 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  found  the  baiaar 
bare  of  several  descriptions  of  light  goods,  more 
particularly  Lappets.  Books,  and  Mulls,  which 
accordingly  met,  and  would  still  experience,  a 
ready  and  nroAtable  sale.  Jaconet  Muslins,  like- 
wise,  have  nad  a  good  demand,  and  continue  to  be 
enquired  for,  the  stock  being  moderate.  The  more 
heavy  Cottons,  say  Shirtlngi,  and  Cambrics,  are 
abundant,  and  less  saleable.  Of  printed  Goods, 
Bengal  Stripes,  and  single  coloured  Plates,  meet 
with  buyers,  but  recent  sides  have  been  effbcted  at 
rates  not  generally  remunerative.  Otho-  descrip- 
tion of  prmts  are  without  enquiry.— The  market 
for  Cotton  Yam  mav  be  considered  in  a  very  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  state.— The  Woollen 
market  olfcrs  little  suMect  for  remark;  the  sales 
for  the  last  two  months  nave  certainly  been  greater, 
and  at  better  rates  than  for  some  time  before,  but 
the  amount  altogether  has  not  been  large.— The 
Copper  and  Spelter  market  may  be  considered  in 
an  encouraging  sute.— English  Iron,  laige  imports, 
and  market  kxA-ii^  low.— The  market  continues 
to  be  quite  bare  oTBeer.— Wine  and  Spirits,  the 
market  is  quite  overstocked.— JCrera  K»du  Price 
Cufrenit 


Hodrflw,  Jan.  6,  18361.— A  small  riae  has  taken 
pUee  in  White  Twist,  which  Is  beginning  to  look 
up;  In  Orange,  the  prices  have  dedhiada  little  t 
the  sales  Itave,  however,  not  been  very  consider- 
able in  both  qualities.  German  dye  and  Turkey- 
red  maintain  former  prices.— Large  quantltica  of 
Iron,  Copper,  Spelter,  and  Tin-plates  have  come 
to  market,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  sales 
havfau  been  yet  efibrted.— The  recent  arrivals 
from  Bngland  have  brought  a  good  supply  to  the 
market  of  Hoisery,  Select  Mifihiery,  &c,  which 
have  realised  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 

Bombajt,  Jan.  21,  1836.- The  following  salea  of 
Piece  Goods  have  been  reported:  Grey  Madonol- 
huns,  1,000  pieces,  at  Rs.  3.3  per  piece;  Mull  Mus- 
Uns,  2.100  ditto,  at  Rs.  44  to  9-1  per  ditto ;  Zebra 
Dresses,  1,200  ditto,  at  Rs.  2-1  per  ditto.— Mecalt 
are  in  limited  demand. 

GsntoN,  Dee,  S9,  1835.— Iron  has  dedioed  in 
price  a  little.— C«mleU  and  Long  Elb  are  in  good 
demand.— Jon.  H,  1836 :  Sales  of  Woollens  mn 
being  made  at  ouf  quotations,  but  there  is  little 
tendency  to  any  Improvement.— Cotton  Piece 
Goods  in  moderate  demand.— Cotton  Yam  rather 
dull — The  importations  of  Tin  Plates  havli^ 
latelv  been  considerable,  the  price  has  fallen  to 
8  doo.  per  box. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta^  Jan,  21,  1836. 

Govenmient  Securities. 

Buy.3  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  15    8Remittable   16   0  Prem. 

Prem.    0   4  Second  5  per  cent 2   8 

2  12  Third  5  per  cent.   2   8  Prem. 

Disc.     2   5  Pour  per  cent.  Loan*  *     2    9  Disc 

Bank  Shares. 
Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000) ....  Sa.Rs.  15,5S0  a  15,600 

UnkmBank..    (2,500) 150 to 200 prem. 

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

Discount  on  private  bills 7   0  per  cent. 

Ditto  on  government  and  salary  blUs  4    0    do. 
Interest  on  loans  on  govt,  paper  ....  5   0   do. 

Rate  of  Exchange,  Jfordi  4. 

On  London  and  Liverpool,  six  months'  sight,  to 

buy,  2s.  id. :  to  sell,  2s.  2|d.  per  Sa.  Rupee. 

MadraSf  Jan,  6,  1 836. 

Government  Securities. 

RemittaMe  Loan,  six  per  cent.— 15  per  ct.  prem. 

Ditto  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  1885,  five  per  cent.—! 

prem.— 2  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  last  five  per  cent— 1  to  l\  prem. 
Ditto  ditto  Old  four  per   cent.— 44  to  5  disc 
Ditto  ditto  New  four  per  cent.— 44  to  5  disc 

Exchange. 
On  i^on,  at  6  month«,-to  bay,  2^;  loscU, 
Is.  lid.  per  Madias  Rupee. 


Bombay,  Jan,  91,  1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills  on  London,  at  6  mo.  sight.  2s.  Ud.  to  2^  1  |d. 

per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30days*slght,  106:12  to  109.4  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days^  sight,  1C8  to  10&8  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  5;ecurHl«b 
RemittableLoan,124.8to  125  Bain.Rs.perlOOSa.RA. 
5  per  cent.  Loan  of  1822-23,  according  to  the  period 

of  discharge,  106.8  to  109  per  dUlo. 
Ditto  of  18»-26, 10&12  to  111.8  per  dittow 
Ditto  of  1829.30,  HI  to  II1.8  per  ditto. 
4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1832-33, 106  to  10^4  perditto. 

Smge^re,  Dec,  S,  1835. 

Exchanges. 

On  Londoa,  4  to  6  ma  sight,  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  5d.  per 

dollar. 
On  Bengal,  gov.  bills  206  Sa.  Rs.  per  IQO  dollars. 

Canton^  Jan,  12»  1836* 
Exchanges,  dtc 
dn  London,  6  mo.  sight,  4s.  lOd  per  Sp.  Dol. 
E.  I.  Co*s  Agents  for  advances  on  consignments, 

4s.  8d. 
On  Bengal.  —  Private  BUli,   212  Sa.  Rs.  per  100 
Sp.  Dols.— Company's  ditto,  30  days.  SlOSa^Rs. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bnm.  Rs.  220  to  229  per  ditto. 
Sycee  Silver  at  Lhiiin,  34  to  4  per  cmt. 
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THE  LONDON  MARKETS,    May  24. 


SUfor.— The  large  arrivals  near  at  hand  of  Bri- 
tish plantation  sugar  caused  the  demand  fhnn 
grocers  and  refiners  to  be  very  moderate  last  week. 
The  stock  of  West-India  sugars  Is  now  6,490  hhds. 
and  trs.,  being  7.511  less  than  last  year.  The  stock 
of  Mauritiusis  now  73.701  bags,  which  is  48.210 
less  than  last  year.  There  has  been  a  good  en- 
quiry after  Beiual  sugar  by  the  grocers  and  ship- 
pers. In  Manilla,  blann,  or  Java,  scarcely  anv 
thing  done,  the  sunpW  being  still  scanty  and  indif- 
ferent, and  for  which  the  holdeis  ask  extreme 
quotations,  which  prevents  business  of  the  least 
consequence  from  being  transacted ;  these  descrip- 
tions are  much  wanted. 

Ot/^.— There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the 
prices  of  East-India— Ceykm  has  been  uken  by  the 
home  trade  in  small  parcels  at  62s.  to  63s. ;  Mysore 
has  secured  a  good  sale  for  shipping. 

Lae  Dife.—Then  is  a  ^ood  and  regular  demand 
for  this  article  at  late  prices.  In  lac  Uke  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  for  home  use  and  on  specu- 
lation. 

Indigo. — There  has  been  more  enquiry,  but  the 
limited  business  done  in  the  indlffo  market  at  pre- 
sent have  been  confined  to  small  parcels  of  old 
quality,  at  the  rates  of  the  late  quarterly  sale. 
Accounts  have  been  received  from  Calcutta  to  the 
4th  March,  stating  the  crop  at  108,000  maunds.  out 
of  whicli  only  65.000  mauuds  would  be  shipped  to 
England ;  the  prices  there  have  risen  lu  per  cent, 
for  the  ordinary  qualilie>. 

OoMott.— The  arrivals  from  the  East- Indies  still 
oootinue  to  come  in  freely :  the  prices  still  reinaia 
nominal,  scarcely  any  thing  being  done.  Liver- 
pool market  dull. 

Aice.— Although  the  arrivals  of  East-India  have 


beenUurge,  still  the  demand  has  been  brisk,  princi- 
pally for  eaportatkm. 

Spieea,— In  spices  there  has  been  little  dmie. 

Sal«p0ere.~The  brisk  request  which  existed  for 
this  article  In  the  middle  of  last  week  has  beco 
suddenly  checked  by  the  exIen^ive  arrivals. 

Tea.— The  tea  sales,  which  commenced  on  the 
17th  imt.,  concluded  yesterday  ;  of  the  4i.UUU 
pkfi.  offered,  about  36.000  have  been  taken  by  the 
Uade  with  more  spirit  than  has  hitherto  bean  wit- 
nessed. Canton  boheas  have  supported  the  prices 
which  previously  ruled  in  the  market;  Kokien 
boheas  and  common  C(ing.ius  id.  jier  Ib^  higher ; 
the  mixed  blackish  leaf  kinds  have  advanred  l^d. 
to  2d.  per  lb.;  those  of  wiry  Uackish  leaf  and 
pekoe  flavour  have  sold  2d.  below  the  rates  o(  the 
sales  which  took  place  In  April.  Souchongs  and 
pekoes  have  maintaiued  their  value.  Twankaya  of 
the  common  kinds  are  Id.  per  lb.  higher ;  the 
fine  ones  rather  cheaper.  Hysons  have  hardly 
supi>orted  their  previous  value  towards  the  close  uf 
the  sales.  Imperiab  and  gunpowders  sold  frcdy 
at  the  quoUtions.  The  Company's  June  sale  00a- 
tahis  a  large  quantity  of  fine  blackish  leaf  kioda^ 
as  well  as  some  between  these  and  ihe  com- 
mon kinds,  with  full  flavour,  altogether  about 
4,O0O.e00lb8. ;  which  will  be  followed  by  about 
36.000  pkgs.  of  Free  Trade.  There  luve  been 
immense  arrivab  since  this  day  week,  in  ail  85,Sni 
{lackages.  or  nearly  6.100,WNHbs.i  large  public 
sales  are  advertis.-d,  mostly  of  congou,  %.«iOU  pkgs. 
to  follow  the  Company's  June  sate,  and  35,UI0  pkgs. 
for  the  6th  July. 

The  question  as  to  the  time  when  the  2s.  Id. 
duty  on  bohea  oomcs  bito  operation  is  still  na- 
settled. 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  Apnl  26,  to  May  26,  1836. 


AprO. 


Bank 
Stock. 


3Pr.  Ct.  3  Pr.Ct. 
I    Red.     Consols. 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

tKtOLVKinr  DBBTORS*   COUKT,  Jofl,  23. 

Cruttenden^  Co, — A  petition  from  Mr. 
Donald  Macintjre,  sole  assignee  to  the 
csUte  of  Cruttenden«  Mackillop,  and  Co., 
prajing  to  be  allowed  to  vacate  the  assign- 
ment  on  the  ground  of  ilUbealth,  accom- 
panied with  a  certi6cate  from  Dr.  Nicolsoo, 
atatlng  the  necessity  of  bis  immediately 
proceeding  to  sea,  was  presented  by  the 
Advocate  General.  The  petition  con- 
tained a  dcetch  of  the  progress  made 
towards  liquidating  the  estate — the  toul 
anoount  of  claims  was  found  to  be  about 
Sa.  Rs.  l,ll,00,000»and  the  present  net 
value  of  the  assets  was  estimated  at  about 
42  lakhs,  after  deducting  various  liens 
upon  the  property.  As,  however,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Indigo  factories 
were  unsold,  which  formed  the  principal  pro- 
perty out  of  which  the  dividends  can  arise, 
h  had  been  impossible  hitherto  to  make 
any  dividend.  The  factories  had  yielded 
7,800  maunds  of  indigo*  during  the  season 
just  expired,  valued  at  8a.  Rs.  10,41,685, 
of  which  3,06,215  were  already  realized. 
The  cash  balance  in  hand  amounted  to  Sa. 
Rs.  2,30,935 ;  but  deducting  from  these  as- 
sets Sa.Rs.  5,72,000,  the  amount  for  which 
tbey  were  pledged,  there  would  remain  only 
8a.  Rs.  3,94,401  available  for  a  dividend, 
equal  to  about  3§  per  cent.,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  indigo  factories,  if  carried 
on,  would  require  an  outlay  of  Sa. 
Rs,  8,96,200  for  the  ensuing  season,  in- 
eluding  Sa.  Rs.  3,02,252  already  dis- 
bursed. The  petiUon  further  represented, 
that  the  assignee  had  incurred  expenses, 
during  the  two  years  since  the  failure,  to 
tbe  amount  of  Sa.  Rs.  75,429-3-5,  and 
not  having  made  a  dividend,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  covering  these  out  of  the 
stipulated  commission  of  4  per  cent, 
thereon,  which  rate  of  commission  he  had 
Accepted  in  lieu  of  other  compensation,  in 
tbe  belief  that  he  should  be  able  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  estate  until  its  final  liqui- 
dation — that  be  still  thought  the  commission 
of  4  per  cent,  upon  all  the  dividends  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and 
expenses  of  winding  it  up ;  but,  situated 
as  be  was,  he  prayed  for  permission  to  have 
his  disburseroema  considered  a  charge  upon 
tbe  estate,  and  to  be  allowed  a  monthly 
stipend  for  himself  for  the  past  period  of  his 
assigneeship. — A  petitiom  was  also  put  in, 
prajring  for  tbeappointment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Holroyd  in  tbe  room  of  Mr.  Mscintyre. 
This  petition  was  stated  to  be  signed  by 
nearly  all  tbe  creditors  now  in  Calcutta, 
and  altogether  bv  or  on  behalf  of  225 


creditors,  whose  joint  claims  amounted  to 
about  Sa.  Rs.  43,07,000. 

Tbe  Court  ordered  tbe  assignment  to 
be  vacated  as  regarded  Mr.  Macintyre, 
and  appointed  Mr.  T.  Holroyd  in  his  place 
as  sole  assignee  to  the  estate  of  Cruttenden, 
Mack il lop,  and  Co.,  and  directed  the  as- 
signee  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  what  remu- 
neration should  be  given. 

Dividends  were  declared  on  the  follow- 
ing estates,  namely  Fergusson  and  Co.,  10 
per  cent.,  (this  estate  has  already  paid  10 
per  cent.)-— Col vin  and  Co.  5  per  cent., 
(making,  with  former  dividends,  20  per 
cenu,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  1 7 
or  18  per  cent.  more). 

Mr.  Colville,  one  of  the  unpaid  as- 
signees of  Fergusson  and  Co.,  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  trust. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ME.  ADAM*s  axroar  on  thx  state  or 

XDUCATION  IN   BXNGAL. 

This  highly  interesting  report  has  at 
length  issued  from  tbe  press,  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  contains  much 
well -digested  information,  of  which  a 
great  part  was  either  never  before  pub« 
lished,  or  was  scarcely  accessible  to  the 
public  in  general ;  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written  is  exactly  that  which  is  proper 
for  such  a  document.  It  is  in  one  sense 
impartial ;  for  all  parties  whose  efforts  in 
promoting  education  are  noticed,are  treated 
with  uniform  candour.  In  another  sense 
it  may  be  considered  partial,  inasmuch  as 
it  shews  a  just  and  generous  desire  to 
allow  and  exhibit  to  tbe  fullest  extent  the 
roeriu  of  all  parties. 

I1ie  publication  of  this  report  is  to  ba 
considered  as  a  pledge  of  "  more  extended 
and  systematic  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
native  education,*'  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment; and  we  have,  therefore,  the  more 
reason  to  hail  it  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
the  first  step  towards  ascertaining  what  the 
country  really  needs  of  Government  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Adam  has  embodied  in 
it  all  the  information  which  could  be  col- 
lected respecting  education  in  Bengal 
proper,  otherwise  than  by  personal  exami- 
nation in  a  tour  through  the  country.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  presents  nearly  a 
complete  view  of  all  that  is  done  by  £u> 
ropean  instrumentality,  since  tbe  greater 
part  of  what  is  so  done  may  be  known  from 
annual  reports,  or  other  accessible  docu. 
ments:  but  in  respect  of  strictly  indi- 
genous education,  it  is  of  necessity  very 
defective.      Much,  however,  even  of  that. 
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of  great  interest,  b  brought  to  light,  and 
the  existing  deBciency  Mr.  Adam  is  now 
diligently  supplying,  through  bis  tour  in 
the  Mofussil. 

Mr.  Adam  obsenres,  that,  in  collecting 
and  compiling  his  materials,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  keep  the  following  three  con- 
siderations in  view  ;  that  the  sufficiency 
of  the  means  of  education  existing  in  a 
country  depends,  first,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  given,  secondly,  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  institutions  of  education 
to  the  population  needing  instruction,  and 
thirdly,  upon  the  proper  distribution  of 
those  institutions.  The  report,  therefore, 
Includes  a  brief  account  of  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  each  large  class  of 
schools,  or  in  single  institutions,  whose 
importance  entitles  them  to  separate  no- 
tice; and  some  idea  is  conveyed  of  the 
relative  distribution  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation to  the  wants  of  the  country,  by 
comparing  its  several  districts  with  each 
other.  But,  as  the  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  different  districu  are  still  for 
the  most  part  merely  conjectural,  and  in 
roost  districts  there  must  be  many  native 
institutions  of  which  no  known  record 
exists,  much  remains  to  be  ascertained,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  by  minute  local 
investigation. 

The  various  institutions  for  education 
are  classified,  first,  according  as  they  are 
elementary  or  learned ;  secondly,as  they  are 
strictly  native  or  instituted  and  conducted 
by  Europeans ;  and  lastly,  as  they  are  in. 
tended  for  male  or  female  youth.  The 
several  classes  thus  formed  are  designated 
as  Indigenous  Elementary  Schools,  Ele- 
mentary Schools  not  Indigenous,  Indi- 
genous Schools  of  Learning,  English 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  Native  Female 
Schools.  The  report  conducts  us  from 
district  to  district,  and  shews,  as  far  as 
could  be  done  from  the  sources  at  com- 
mand, to  what  extent  each  is  supplied  with 
the  diflerent  classes  of  seminaries  before 
mentioned.  In  the  first  section  we  have 
this  sort  of  view  of  the  twenty-four  Pur- 
gunnas,  including  Calcutta;  and,  as  is 
natural,  this  section  contains  not  only 
an  enumeration  of  the  particular  institu- 
tions in  the  district  to  which  It  is  devoted, 
but  also  the  general  description  of  the  se- 
veral classes  into  which  they  and  all  the 
rest  throughout  the  country  are  divided. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Adam*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Indigenous  Elementary  Schools: 

*'  By  this  description  are  meant  those 
schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  elemenu 
of  knowledge  is  communicated,  and  which 
have  been  originated  and  are  supported  by 
the  natives  themselves,  in  contradistinction 
from  those  that  are  supported  by  religious 
or  philanthropic  societies.  The  number 
of  such  schools  in  Bengal  is  supposed  to 
be  very  great,  A  distinguished  member 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Public  In- 


struction, in  a  minute  on  the  subject, 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  if  one  rupee  per 
mensem  were  expended  on  each  existing 
village  school  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the 
amount  would  probably  fall  little  short  of 
1 2  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum.  This  sup- 
poses that  there  are  100,000  such  schools 
in  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  assuming  the 
population  of  those  two  provinces  to  be 
40,000,000,  there  would  be  a  village  school 
for  every  400  persons.  There  are  no  data 
in  this  country  known  to  me  by  which  to 
determine,  out  of  this  number,  the  pro- 
portion of  school-going  children,  or  of 
children  capable  of  going  to  school,  or  of 
children  of  the  age  at  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  it  is  usual  to  go 
to  school.  In  Phissia  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained,  by  actual  census,  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  12,256,725,  there  were  4,487,461 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  which 
gives  366  children  for  every  1000  inhabi- 
tants, or  about  eleven-thirtieths  of  the 
nation.  Of  this  entire  population  of  chil- 
dren, it  is  calculated  that  three-sevenths 
are  of  an  age  tp  go  to  school,  admitting 
education  in  the  schools  to  begin  at  the  age 
of  seven  years  complete,  and  there  is  thua 
In  the  entire  Prussian  monarchy  the  num- 
ber of  1  ,923,200  children  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  education.  Tbeee  > 
proportions  will  not  strictly  apply  to  the 
juvenile  population  of  this  country,  because 
the  usual  age  for  going  to  school  is  from 
five  to  six,  and  tl^  usual  age  for  leaving 
school  is  from  ten  to  twelve,  instead  of 
fourteen.  There  are  thus  two  sources  of 
discrepancy.  The  school-going  age  b 
shorter  in  India  than  in  Prussia,  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
total  number  of  school-going  children; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  diminished 
number  is  not  exposed  to  the  causes  of 
mortality  to  which  the  total  school-going 
population  of  Prussia  b  liable  from  the 
age  of  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  want  of 
more  precise  datOf  let  us  suppose  that 
these  two  contrary  discrepancies  balance 
each  other,  and  we  shall  then  be  at  liberty 
to  apply  the  Prussbn  proportions  to  this 
country.  Taking,  therefore,  eleven-thir. 
tieths  of  the  above-mentioned  400  persons, 
and  three-sevenths  of  the  result,  it  will 
follow  that  in  Bengal  and  Behar  there  is, 
on  an  average,  a  vilbge  school  for  every 
sixty-three  children  of  the  school-going 
age.  These  children,  however,  include 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  as  there  are  no 
indigenous  girls*  schools,  if  we  take  the 
male  and  female  children  to  be  in  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  proportions,  there  will  ap- 
pear to  be  an  indigenous  elementary  school 
for  every  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  boys. 
The  estimate  of  100,000  such  schools  in 
Bengal  and  Behar  is  confirmed  by  a  con- 
sideration  of  the  number  of  vilbgee  In 
those  two  provinces.  Their  number  has 
been  officially  estimated  aft  l£0,748y  oC 
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which,  not  all,  but  most  have  each  a  school. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  so  large  a 
proportion  as  a  third  of  the  villages  that 
have  no  schools,  there  will  still  be  1CX)»000 
that  have  them.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
these  calculations,  from  uncertain  pre- 
mises, are  only  distant  approximations  to 
the  truth,  and  it  will  still  appear  that  the 
system  of  village  schools  is  extensively 
prevalent;  that  Se  desire  to  give  education 
to  their  male  children  must  be  deeply 
seated  in  the  minds  of  parents,  even  of  the 
humblest  classes ;  and  that  these  are  the 
institutions,  closely  interwoven  as  they  are 
with  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  cus. 
toms  of  the  country,  through  which  pri. 
marily,  although  not  exclusively,  we  may 
hope  to  improve  the  morals  and  intellect  of 
of  the  native  population.  It  is  not,  how* 
ever,  in  the  present  state  of  these  schools, 
that  they  can  be  regarded  as  valuable  in- 
struments  for  this  purpose.  The  benefits 
resulting  from  them  are  but  small,  owing 
partly  to  the  incompetency  of  the  instruc- 
tors, and  partly  to  the  early  age  at  which, 
through  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  the 
children  are  removed.  The  education  of 
Bengalee  children,  as  has  been  just  stated* 
generally  commences  when  they  are  five  or 
six  years  old,  and  terminates  in  five  years, 
before  the  mind  can  be  fully  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  or 
the  reason  sufficiently  matured  to  acquire 
it.  The  teachers  depend  entirely  upon 
their  scholars  for  subsistence,  and  being 
little  respected  and  poorly  rewarded,  there 
is  no  encouragement  for  persons  of  cha. 
racter,  talent,  or  learning  to  engage  in  the 
occupation.  These  schools  arc  generally 
held  in  the  bouses  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable native  inhabitants,  or  very  near 
them.  All  the  children  of  the  family  are 
educated  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country;  and,  in  order  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  teachers,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  introduce,  as  pupils,  as  many  re- 
spectable children  as  they  can  procure  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  scholars  begin 
with  tracing  the  vowels  and  consonants 
with  the  finger  on  a  sand-board,  and  afUr- 
wards  on  the  floor,  with  a  pencil  of 
steatite  or  while  crayon  ;  and  this  exercise 
is  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days.  They 
are  next  instructed  to  write  on  the  palm- 
leaf  with  a  reed-pen,  held  in  the  fist,  not 
with  the  fingers,  and  with  ink  made  of 
charcoal,  which  rube  out,  joining  vowels 
to  the  consonants,  forming  compound  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  words,  and  learning 
tables  uf  numeration,  money,  weight,  and 
measure,  and  the  correct  mode  of  writing 
the  distinctive  names  of  persons,  castes, 
and  places.  This  is  continued  about  a 
year.  The  iron  style  is  now  used  only  by 
the  teacher  in  sketching  on  the  palm- leaf 
the  letters  which  the  scholars  are  required 
to  trace  with  ink.   They  are  next  advanced 
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the  plantain  leaf,  in  writing  with  ink  made 
of  lamp-black,  which  is  continued  about 
six  months,  during  which  they  are  taught 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication*  and 
division,  and  the  simplest  cases  of  the 
mensuration  of  land  and  commercial  and 
agricultural  accounts,  together  with  the 
modes  of  address  proper  in  writing  letters 
to  different  persons.  The  last  stage  of 
this  limited  course  of  instruction  is  that  io 
which  the  scholars  are  taught  to  write  with 
lamp-black  ink  on  paper,  and  are  further 
instructed  in  agricultural  and  commercial 
accounts,  and  in  the  composition  of  letters. 
In  country  places,  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
are  principally  applied  to  agricultural,  and 
in  towns,  to  commercbl  accounts ;  but  io 
both  town  and  country  schools  the  instruc- 
tion is  superficial  and  defective.  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  in  no  instance  what- 
ever is  the  orthography  of  the  language  of 
the  country  acquired  in  those  schools ;  for, 
although  in  some  of  tliem  two  or  three  of 
the  more  advanced  boys  write  out  small 
portions  of  the  most  popular  poetical  com- 
positions of  the  country,  yet  the  manuscript 
copy  itself  is  so  inaccurate,  that  they  only 
become  confirmed  in  a  most  vitiated  man- 
ner of  spelling,  which  the  imperfect  quali- 
fications of  the  teacher  do  not  enable  him 
to  correct.  The  scholars  are  entirely 
without  instruction,  b«ith  literary  and  oral, 
regarding  the  personal  virtues  and  domestic 
and  social  duties.  The  teacher,  in  virtue 
of  his  character,  or  in  the  way  of  advice  or 
reproof,  exercises  no  moral  influence  on 
the  character  of  his  pupils.  For  the  sake 
of  pay,  he  performs  a  menial  service  in  the 
spirit  of  a  menial.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  text  or  school-book  used,  con- 
taining any  moral  truths  or  liberal  know, 
ledge;  so  that  education  being  limited 
entirely  to  accounts,  tends  rather  to  narrow 
the  mind,  and  confine  its  attention  to 
sordid  gain,  than  to  improve  the  heart  and 
enlarge  the  understanding.  This  deacrip. 
tion  applies,  as  far  as  I  at  present  know, 
to  all  indigenous  elementary  schools 
througliout  BengaU  llie  number  of  such 
schools  in  Calcutta  is  considerable.  A 
very  minute  inquiry  respecting  them  waa 
instituted,  when  the  Calcutta  School  So- 
ciety was  formed,  in  1818-19.  The  result 
was,  that  the  number  witliin  the  legal 
limits  of  Calcutta  was  211,  in  which  4,908 
children  received  instruction.  Assuming 
the  returns  of  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
madan  population  of  Calcutta,  made  in 
1822,  to  be  correct,  this  number  is  about 
one-third  the  number  of  native  children 
capable  of  receiring  instruction,  the  other 
two- thirds  being  without  the  means  of  in- 
struction in  institutions  of  native  origin. 
In  1821,  of  tliese  schools  115,  containing 
3,828  scholars,  received  books  from  the 
School  Society,  and  were  examined  and 
superintended  by  its  officers  and  agents ; 
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continiMd  entirely  unconnected  with  that 
Society.  In  1829,  the  date  of  the  iifUi 
Report  of  the  School  Society,  the  number 
of  icbools  in  connection  with  it  had  been 
reduced  to  81  ;  and  since  that  date  there 
has  been  no  account  given  to  the  public  of 
the  Society's  operations.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  indigeoous 
schools  unconnected  with  it  are  less  nu- 
merous than  when  their  condition  was  first 
investigated,  in  1818-19:  on  the  contrary, 
the  impulse  which  education  has  since  re- 
ceived in  Calcutta,  has  most  probably  in- 
creased both  their  number  and  efficiency. 
The  improvements  introduced  by  the 
School  Society  into  the  schools  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  it  are  various. 
Printed,  instead  of  manuscript  school- 
books,  are  now  in  common  use.  The 
branches  formerly  taught  are  now  taught 
more  thorouglily;  and  instruction  is  ex- 
tended to  subjects  formerly  neglected,  vuc 
the  orthography  of  the  Bengalee  language, 
geography,  and  moral  truths  and  obliga- 
tions. The  mode  of  instruction  has  been 
improved.  Formerly,  the  pupils  were  ar- 
ranged in  different  divisions,  according  as 
they  were  learning  to  write  on  the  ground 
with  chalk,  on  the  palm-leaf,  on  the  plan- 
tain leaf,  and  on  paper,  respectively ;  and 
each  boy  was  taught  separately,  by  the 
schoolmaster,  in  a  distinct  lesson.  The 
system  of  teachins  with  the  assistance  of 
monitors,  and  of  arranging  the  boys  in 
classes,  formed  with  reference  to  similarity 
of  ability  or  proficiency,  has  been  adopted ; 
and,  as  in  some  instances  it  has  enabled 
the  teachers  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
pupils  very  considerably,  and  thereby  their 
own  emoluments,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  ul- 
timately have  the  effect  of  encouraging  men 
of  superior  acquirements  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  instructors  of  youth.  A  system 
of  superintendence  has  been  organised  by 
the  appointment  of  a  pundit  and  a  sircar, 
to  each  of  the  four  divisions  into  which 
the  schools  are  distributed.  They  se- 
parately attend  two  different  schools  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  evening,  staying 
at  least  one  hour  at  each  school,  during 
which  time  they  explain  to  the  teachers 
any  parts  of  the  lessons  they  do  not  fuUy 
comprehend,  and  examine  such  of  the  boys 
as  they  think  proper  in  their  different  ac- 
quirements* The  desUnations  of  the 
pundits  and  sircars  are  frequently  changed, 
and  each  of  them  keeps  a  register,  contain- 
ing the  day  of  the  month ;  the  time  of 
going  to,  and  leaving,  each  school;  the 
names  of  the  boys  examined ;  the  page  and 
place  of  the  book  in  which  they  were  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  names  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters, in  their  own  handwriting— which 
registers  are  submitted  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Society  every  week,  through  the  head 
pundit.  Further  examinations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  yearly,  half-yearly,  or 
quarterly,  as  necessity  or  convenience  die 


tated,  have  been  held  in  the  presence  of 
respectable  European  and  Native  gentle 
men,  when  gratuities  were  gives  to  de* 
serving  teachers,  and  prise  books  to  the 
best  scholars,  as  well  as  books  bestowsil 
for  the  current  use  of  the  schools.  Tbe 
tendency  of  all  these  measures  to  raise  tbe 
character  and  qualificatiena  of  the  teachers 
must  be  apparent,  and  it  is  with  icfercuca 
to  this  tendency  that  the  labonre  of  tbe 
Calcutte  School  Society  have  received  the 
special  apprebatioo  of  the  Court  of  Di. 
rectors.  In  1825,  the  Court,  in  confirm- 
ing the  grant  of  Rs.  500  per  month,  which 
had  been  made  to  this  Society  bjthe  local 
Government,  made  the  following  remarks: 
— *<  The  Calcutta  School  Society  sppein 
to  combine  with  its  arrangements  for  giving 
elementary  instruction,  an  arrangement  of 
sUll  greater  imporunce,  for  educating 
teachers  for  the  indigenous  schools.  Thb 
last  object  we  deem  worthy  of  gread  en- 
couragement, since  it  is  upon  the  character 
of  the  indigenous  schools  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
must  ultimately  depend.  By  training  up, 
therefore,  a  dass  of  teachers,  you  provide 
for  the  eventual  extension  of  improved  edu- 
cation to  a  portion  of  the  natives  of  India,fitf 
exceeding  that  which  any  elementary  in- 
struction, that  could  be  immediately  be- 
stowed, would  have  any  chance  of  reaching.** 
In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  Sou 
ciety's  means,  the  examinations  have  been 
discontinued  since  18SS.  Uneqnivucal 
testimony  is  borne  to  the  great  improve- 
ment effected  by  the  exertions  of  the  School 
Society,  both  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  in  the  indigenous  schools  of 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  nature  and  amount  d 
knowledge  communicated;  and  I  have 
thus  fully  explained  the  operations  of  thb 
benevolent  association,  because  they  appear 
to  me  to  present  an  admirable  model,  de- 
vised by  a  happy  combination  of  European 
and  Native  philanthropy  and  local  know- 
ledge, and  matured  by  fifteen  years*  expe- 
rience; on  which  model,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Government,  and  at  comparatively 
little  expense,  a  more  extended  plan  might 
be  framed  for  improving  the  entire  system 
of  indigenous  elementary  schools  through- 
out tbe  country.  In  these  schools,  the 
Bengalee  language  only  is  employed  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  ;  but  the  chil- 
dren of  Mohammadaos,  as  well  as  the 
various  castes  of  Hindoos,  are  received 
without  distinction.  Mohammadans  have 
no  indigenious  elementary  schools  peculiar 
to  themselves,  nor  have  they  any  regular 
system  of  private  tuition.  Evety  Cither 
does  what  he  can  lor  the  instruction  of  hb 
children,  either  personally  or  by  hiring  a 
tutor;  but  few  fathers,  however  qualified 
for  the  task,  can  spare  from  their  ordinaiy 
avocations  the  time  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  c*"*' -■  hired  do- 
mestic instructors.  i 
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held  in  more  honour  than  amoog  Hindeot» 
and  trtated  with  great  respect  by  their 
pupils  and  employers,  are  always  ill-paid, 
nod  often  superannuated — men,  in  short, 
wlio  betake  themselves  to  that  occupation 
only  when  they  have  ceased,  from  age,  to 
be  fit  for  any  other.  Tliere  are,  moreover, 
few  who  are  qualified  to  intrust  their  chil- 
dren, and  fewer  who  are  able  to  employ  a 
Uiior,**^^Friend  of  India^  Jan.  14. 

KSIATK  OF  CaUTTKNOKK  AND  CO. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  this  estate 
was  held  at  the  Exchange  on  the  SOth 
January,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to 
Mr.  Donald  Macintyre,  whose  ilUhealth 
has  obliged  him  to  retire — and  to  suggest  to 
the  Insolvent  Court  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  Mr. 
T.  Holroyd,  the  assignee  appointed  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Macintyre.  Capt.  Vint  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Macintyre  being  too  ill  to  attend 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Wilson,  his  solicitor, 
attended  on  bis  behalf,  and  read  the  follow. 
ing  report  of  the  management  of  the  estate 
since  the  insolvency. 

**  You  must  all  be  aware  that,  from  the 
circumstauce  of  the  late  firm  of  Crutten- 
dcn  &  Co.,  being  the  last  of  the  large 
bouses  of  agency  which  was  compelled  to 
bave  recourse  to  the  Insolvent  Court,  and 
from  the  great  glut  in  the  market  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  other  estates  of  a 
similar  description  to  that  which  belonged 
to  this  estate,  it  was  necessarily  placed  in  a 
more  unfavourable  position  than  they  were, 
as  regarded  a  speedy  realization  of  the  assets. 
This  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  indigo  factories,  but  also  to  the 
recoveries  from  debtors  to  the  estates ;  for 
in  many  instances,  the  same  persons  being 
debtors  of  the  other  estates,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  arrangements  with  the 
assignees  of  them,  and  were  either  under 
stoppages  to  these  assignees  to  the  full 
amount  of  what  they  could  possibly  give, 
or  to  those  who  had  enabled  them  to  ^ect 
compromises  by  paying  a  certain  sum  down. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  reco- 
veries from  debtors  in  this  esute  has  been 
extremely  small,  although  the  strongest 
threats  have  been  used  from  the  beginning 
to  intimidate  them  into  some  kind  of  ar- 
rangeonent.  Latterly,  a  great  number  of 
writs  have  been  issued,  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected,  as  well  from  that  circum- 
stance,  as  also  from  the  gradual  completion 
of  their  other  payments,  that  the  realisations 
from  this  quarter  will  now  be  considerably 
increased.  In  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  in- 
digo factories,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
realizations  from  that  source  have  been  less 
than  the  creditors  could  at  the  time  of  the 
insolvency  have  contemplated  $  at  the 


find  that  the  slightest  blame  is  not  attach- 
able to  the  late  assignee  on  this  point.  I 
can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  thai 
the  utmost  anxiety  has  all  along  been  felt 
by  him  to  get  them  disposed  of,  provided 
he  got  any  thing  like  a  fair  price,  but  for 
very  few  of  them  has  he  ever  received  any 
ofierat  all,and  he  hascertainly  never  refused 
one  offer  without  being  assured  from  tboee 
capable  of  advising  him,  that  it  was  an  in- 
adequate  one.  .  It  is  said  by  some,  that  he 
ought  to  have  accepted  an  offer  made  last 
year  for  the  Bvlnaberry  concern,  and  at 
matters  have  turned  out,  it  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate that  he  did  not  do  so ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  find,  from  the  facts, 
that  no  blame  is  attachable  to  him  in  the 
circumstances.  They  were  simply  these. 
He  was  on  the  17th  of  January  last  applied 
to,  to  name  the  lowest  price  for  the  con- 
cern, which  he  stated  in  reply  to  be  four 
lacs;  an  offer  was  thereupon  made  of 
2,80,000,  which  he  declined  ;  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  the  same  party  ad- 
vanced his  offer  to  3,20,000,  which  was 
also  declined ;  but  Mr.  Macintyre,  in  order 
to  meet  tlie  difl'erence  between  them, 
offered  to  uke  3,50,000.  Some  commun- 
ings then  took  place  between  the  parties, 
and  the  assignee  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  sum  he  asked  would  be  given  :  that  he 
bad  good  reason  to  believe  so,  or  at  any 
rate  that  he  would  not  then  have  been  justi- 
fied in  lowering  the  price  he  had  fixed,  will 
fully  appear  to  you  from  the  following  let- 
ter, dated  the  5th  of  February,  being  fifteen 
days  afrer  the  date  of  the  previous  offer. 

*  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yester- 
day, vrith  last  year's  sutement  of  the  Bel. 
naberry  concern,  which  we  herewith  return: 
at  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  stale  our  final 
determination,  we  would  by  all  means  re- 
commend that  the  operations  o^  this  im- 
portant season  should  proceed  the  same  as 
if  we  were  not  at  all  in  treaty.' 

**  After  this,  the  party  changed  his  mind, 
and  made  no  further  offer ;  but  you  will 
readily  perceive  that  Mr.  Macintyre  did 
nothing  that  each  of  you  would  not  have 
done  in  his  own  case,  and  that  he  is 
entirely  without  blame  in  respect  to  the 
treaty  having  closed  as  it  did. 

<'  it  has  also  been  stated,  as  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  Mr.  Macintyre,  that  he 
had  purchased  in  factories  at  the  public 
sales  at  prices  for  which  he  ought  to  have 
allowed  them  to  go ;  but  the  short  answer 
to  that  accusation  is,  that  at  all  the  public 
sales  referred  to,  he  was  the  only  bidder, 
there  having  been  no  bond  fide  offer  by 
any  person.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
further  explanations  as  regards  past  pro- 
ceedings, but  shall  nowdirect  your  attention 
very  briefly  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
estate,  and  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
endered  the  present  meeting  necessary. 

**  On  the  first  point,  I  shall   scarcely  do 
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and    documents  which  are  now  00  the  Snally  hare  been  remunerated  for  hb  ser* 

table ;  these  were  prepared  for  the  informa-  vices,  as  the  expenses  of  the  establidinaent 

tion  of  the    Insolvent   Court,  and  they  are  gradually  capable  of  being  diminished, 

show,  upon  the  most  moderate  valuation  until  they  amount  lo  a  mere  trifle;  but  in 

that  coald  be  put  upon  the  asseU,  that  the  change  which  Mr.  Macintyre*ssUte  of 

there  is  about  forty-two  lacs  of  rupees  health  renders  so  indispensably  necessary 

to  meet  the  claims  against  the  estate,  which  «-a  state  which  I  am  fully  convinced  has 

amount  to  about  1,11,00,000.     According  been  greatly  caused  by  the  laborious  and 

to  these  statements,  there  appears  at  the  date  harassing  duties  to   which  he    has  been 

they  were  made  out  to  be  cash  in  hand  the  obliged  to  submit  in  this  estate, — I  am 

sum  of  sicca  rupees 230,935  sure  that  you  will  readily  and   liberally 

The  gross  value  of  *!  take  the  hardship  of  his  case  into  cooside- 

the  Indigo  of  the  pre-  f  _  ..  ^g.  ration.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 

sent  season  is  valued  y      '    '  charges  are  large :  but  I  beg  of  you  to  con. 

at 3  s><lc^  that  at  least  Rs.  1,200  a  month  were 

Deduct  already  re-  I     a  n<;  01  c  ^xed  upon  him  by  the  court  as  salaries  to 

ceived j     ^,^:>,^ii>  ^^  insolvente;  and  further,  that  the  whole 

-^— —  of  them  were  incurred,  while  not  a  doubt 

Leaving  for  realisation 7,35,470  could  exist  in  Mr.  Macintyre's  mind  that 

Making,  together  with  the  )  »      ^  _  .^  they  were  all  to  go  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

cash  balance, f      «     *     '       »  Judging,  therefore,  from  the  ordinary  rules 

which  would  be  now  available  for  a  divi-  by  which  man  is  governed,  it  may  with 
dend  if  no  preferable  claims  exi»ted.  The  propriety  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
assignee,  however,  in  order  to  redeem  vari-  expenses  have  been  no  greater  than  what 
oua  valuable  premisef,  and  also  to  render  was  actually  required  for  the  efficient 
available  certain  postponed  securities  which  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  estate, 
the  late  firm  held  over  indigo  factories,  has  **  The  questions  now  referred  to  you  by 
been  obliged  to  pledge  the  asseU  of  the  estate  the  court,  as  regard  the  late  assignee,  are 
to  the  amount  of  Sal  Rs.  5,72,000,  which  that  of  considering,  1st,  whether  the  chargea 
ought  to  be  paid  before  any  dividend,  and  of  the  establishment  shall  continue  at  the 
which  would,  therefore,  only  leave  a  sum  debit  of  the  estate,  as  they  now  stand 
available  for  a  dividend  to  the  amount  of  charged  to  it ;  and,  2dly,  what  amount  of 
Us.  3,94,405.  I  believe  calculations  have  remuneration  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the 
been  made  to  a  later  period  than  when  assignee  in  lieu  of  commission.  Upon  the 
these  statements  which  I  produce  were  first  point,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  differ- 
made  out,  and  that  they  show  that  a  larger  ence  of  opinion  amongst  you ;  upon  the 
dividend  can  be  made  at  present  without  second,  there  may  protably  be  a  difference 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  estate ;  to  as  to  the  amount.  Upon  that  question,  it 
these  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  you  without  would  be  against  Mr.  Macintyre*s  wishes 
further  remark.  The  only  object  I  had  in  if  I  were  to  say  a  word ;  he  leaves  it  entirely 
view  was,  to  show  that,  up  to  this  date,  it  to  yourselves,  and  will  be  perfectly  satisfied 
has  been  impossible  to  declare  a  dividend,  with  your  determination,  whatever  it  may 
Now  you  are  aware  that,  when  Mr.  Mac-  be.  The  consideration  of  what  allowance 
intyre  was  appointed  assignee  of  this  estate,  ought  to  be  made  to  Mr,  Holroyd  will  also 
the  mode  of  remuneration  fixed  upon  was  be  matter  for  your  consideration ;  but  I 
a  commission  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  submit  that  that  gentleman  ought  to  suc- 
declared  dividend,  including  allowance  ta  ceed  to  the  management  of  the  estate  en- 
Messrs.  Brown  and  CuUen  of  Sa  Rs.  600  tirely  unconnected  and  unincumbered  with 
per  month,  and  all  other  charges,  with  the  the  situation  of  his  predecessor.  I  would, 
exception  of  law  charges.  No  dividend  therefore,  humbly  submit  that  you  should, 
having  yet  been  declared,  Mr.  Macintyre  before  proceeding  to  his  case,  first  deter- 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  deriving  any  mine  the  questions  as  regards  Mr.  Madn- 
remuneration  whatsoever  for  his  services,  tyre ;  and  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
nor  even  of  defraying  the  charges  for  the  resolution  to  your  consideration,  leaving  it 
office  establishment.  These  charges  amount  to  any  of  the  creditors  eitlier  to  suggest 
to  Sa.  Rs.  75,529,  and  have,  from  time  to  alterations,  or  any  other  which  may  appear 
time,  as  they  were  paid,  been  debited  to  him  more  fitting  in  the  circumstances  of 
to  the  estate,  and  carried  to  a  separate  ac-  the  case.  The  resolution  I  would  suggest 
count,  for  future  adjustment  between  the  as  follows:— 

estate  and  the  assignee,  out  of  the  commis-  '<  *  The  creditors,  having  considered  the 
slon  on  dividends.  I  need  scarcely  state,  state  of  affairs  submitted  to  them,  and  the 
that  in  fixing  the  allowance  at  4  per  cent,  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Macintyre's  heakb, 
upon  the  amount  of  dividends,  and  in  the  which  has  rendered  bis  retirement  from  the 
assignee  having  accepted  of  it  as  sufficient  assigoeeship  absolutely  necessary,  do  bum- 
remuneration,  it  was  supposed  and  taken  biy  suggest  and  recommend  to  the  court, 
for  granted  by  all  parties,  that  he  would  be  that  the  charges  of  estabUshment  incwred 
able  to  manage  the  estate  until  it  was  finally  since  his  appointment  be  allowed  to  remain 
wound  up,  and  in  such  case  he  might  at  the  debit  oftheeH            I  that  Jv  be 
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allowed  the  month]  j  sum  of  Sa  Rs.  — -  at 
a  remuneration  for  bis  aerrices  during  tbe 
period  he  has  acted  as  assignee,  in  lieu  of 
tbe  commission  on  declared  dividends 
formerly  fixed  as  tbe  mode  of  bis  remune- 
lauon.'" 

Mr.  Cockerel!  considered  tbe  charges  for 
establishment  much  too  great,  and  objected 
to  a  salary  being  allowed  to  Mr.  Madntyie. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  also  demurred,  and  sag- 
l^ested  that  the  documents  on  tbe  table, 
from  which  Mr.  Wilson  stated  be  had 
compiled  his  report,  should  be  circulated 
amongst  the  creditors. 

It  was  finally  proposed  by  Mr.  Cockerel], 
and  carried  unanimously, 

**"  Tliat  tbe  assignee's  accounts  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  following  gentlemen :  — 
Messrs.  Mackillop,  John  Allen,  Geo. Vint, 
J.  Dow,  and  R.  H.  Cockerell,  to  report 
to  a  meeting,  to  be  called  for  Thursday 
next,  as  to  tlie  general  state  of  tbe  affairs  of 
tbe  insoWent  estate,  and  also  upon  tbe 
question  of  remuneration  to  tbe  late  and 
present  assignee.** 

A  Aer  which,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  following  documents  were  laid  on 
tlieuble:  — 

Synoptical  view  of  the  present  iitnatkn  of  the 
Estate  of  the  late  Firm  of  Cruttandcn,  Mackillop, 
and  Co. 


ff,16»8no 
15.81.000 

7.30.470 
10,00»0U0 

1,00,000 

1^,000 
30,000 

40,000 
33.000 
W,OOU 

50.000 
1,55,888 
S3),935 


Laaded  Property  fexclusive  of  Premlaes 
in  Raneemoody  Gully,  mortgaged  for 
their  fan  Tahie)  SaRs. 

Indigo  Facfeoriei 

Indigo 

Ootatandfaig  Debts 


Ships*  • 


Shares  In  the  Asiatic  Annuity  Company. 
Final  Dividend  on  48  Upsed  thares  hi 

the  Laudable  Sodcty 

Surplus  Remittances  to  England 

Proceeds  of  the  Rti^  at  London 

Jungypore  Indigo,  of  Season  18334,  hi 

Bills  Recehrabie  .*..'.".*.*.*..\  *.*.*.'.'.'..*."."*.*. 
OMh 


Sa.  Ri.  46,0e^M3 


Deiw*. 


Mortgaged  to  Browned  Trus- 
tees Sa.  Rs.  3,17,000 

Mortgaged  on  Jnngypore  Coo- 
cem 1,50^000 

Rseetred  In  part  of  purdiaie 
money  of  Landed  Property 


Esthnated  Triue^cf  J.  Priced 
Annuity,  senned  by  niort. 
oTcr    Tank     Square 


PayiMe  to  C.  Birch  ....  85,000 
Leas  his  share  of  outlay 
for    Jnngypore  Con- 
can..... 43,500 


I  of  Advaaoes  required 

fijr  carrying  on  Indigo  Facto- 
ries* for  tlM  current  season 

Money  liorxowed  or  realiaed  on 
aeooont  of  parties  not  debtors 
to  Estat^t  and  to  be  refunded     63,500 


1,09,500 
10,000 

41,500 
M7.448 


The  coming  crop  of  Indigo 
taken  at  amount  of  outlay  •  •  8,68,000 

Paynenti  made  in  antidpatioo 
of  Dividends................     56.S12 
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9,24.212 


Total.... Sa.  Rs. 41,93,357 


-13,38,948 
Sa.Ra.  39J».14A 


.To  meet  Sa.  Rs.  ],I1,00,0iiO 


VaetorieM  •old  in  1835. 
KIshnaghur  Concern  three-fourth 

Sa.  Rs.  1.16.250 
Leisreceivad  58,125 

58,125 

Chauleah  ditto,  purdiase  mo* 

ney  received. 

Nesindpore  ditto 80,000 

Less  received,  Sa.  Rs.  3U,000 

50,000 

Comlapore  ditto 10,000 

Packedanga  ditto,  ith 6,500 

LeMrecdved 3,500 

8,000 

Inchided  in  Stttement  of  Bills  recelv- 
able Sa.  Rs.  1,21,185 

N.  B.  Factories  lold  In  1831,  -— 

Tondah  Concern  •  •  •  •  Sa.  Rs.  2,10,000 

Amount  received. 

Since  making  up  the  list  of  indigo  facto« 
ries  sold  last  year,  we  understand  the  Bel- 
naberry  concern  has  been  sold  for  about 
Rs.  2,65,000— Cbwrwrr. 

raoposED  Kiw  wharf. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  wharf 
in  Calcutta  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
shipping  of  the  port,  which  shall  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  Custom -House, 
800  feet.  Two  plans  have  been  submitted ; 
of  which  the  one  is  calculated  to  cost 
about  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees;  tbe 
other  about  four  lakhs. 

raooans  op  tri  akts  akd  raAox. 
As  we  are  in  tbe  habit  of  noticing  tlie 
progress  of  tbe  arts  and  manufactures  in 
this  City  of  Palaces,  we  must  record  the 
opening  of  another  Flour  Mill  at  Cossi- 
pore  lately,  on  tbe  same  principle,  and 
established  for  tbe  same  purpose,  as  tbe 
Mills  of  Measra.  Smithson  and  Co.  on  tbe 
StraD<L  There  is  also  a  large  building 
now  rising  from  tbe  ground,  near  Messrs. 
Jessop's  establishment,  in  Clive  Street,  in- 
tended for  cotton  crewa.-»The  stagnation 
of  demand  for  bouse  property  too  has  al- 
most  disappeared— quite  so  with  respect 
to  some  descriptions  of  it ;  and  the  increas- 
ing  commercial  prosperity  of  the  place  haa 
filled  eyery  building  suited  to  an  office,  and 
given  a  new  stimulus  to  building  plans 
wherever  favourable  sites  are  discoyered.— 
EngUskmantJan.  29. 

CIVIL  saavicB  annuitt  fund. 

A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  of  tbe 
Subscribers  to  the  Civil  Fund  was  held  on 
tbe  25th  of  Janaary ;  tbe  Hon.  W.  L. 
Melville  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  following  report  from  tbe  Managers 
was  read :— « 
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**  With  reference  to  the  i-esolutions  paaa- 
ed  at  a  sptrial  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Civil  Fund,  held  on  the  14th  Nov. 
1835t  the  Managers  of  the  Civil  Fund  beg 
to  report  to  the  quarterly  general  meet, 
ing,  that  117  subscribers  have  recorded 
their  votes  in  favour  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mel. 
▼ille's  original  motion,  'that the  Resolu« 
tions  of  the  27th  April  1835,  admitting 
Mr.  Sutherland,  be  rescinded,*  and  only  67 
have  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Smyth  *s 
amendment,  '  that  the  proceedings  of  27th 
April  1835,  admitting  Mr.  Sutherland,  be 
upheld.'* 

<*  In  like  manner,  the  Managers  have  to 
report,  that  135  have  voted  against  the  ad« 
mission  of  Mr.  Elliott,  and  only  43  have 
voted  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  that 
gentleman.**  __^ 

The  Managers  of  the  Civil  Service  An. 
nuity  Fund  had  a  meeting  to-day,  to  elect 
a  secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
deceased,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  G. 
F.  McClintock,  by  a  majority  of  one,  in- 
cluding the  vote  of  Mr.  Trower,  an  ex- 
officio  manager,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
jund.  Hence  a  question  of  his  title  to 
vote,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  a  meeting 
of  subscribers,  called  for  the  17th  March, 
to  consider  of  the  above  nomination.  Mr. 
H.  Torrens  and  Mr.  J.  Grant  were  also 
candidates  for  the  secretaryship. — Cal, 
Cour,,  Jan.  30. 

PRSSIDXNCT  OF  AORA. 

It  is  stated  that  letters  have  been  receiv. 
ed  by  the  Zenobia,  announdng  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Agra  presidency,  but  that  the 
government  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
deputy  governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  General ;  and  that,  in  conse. 
quence  of  this  intimation,  Sir  Charles  Met. 
calfe  has  determined  upon  proceeding 
home. 

X.  COaDIBK. 

We  bear  that  the  venerable  governor  of 
Chandemagorc,  M.  Cordier,  is  about  to 
retire  from  the  government  be  has  held  for 
many  years,  and  to  return  to  Europe. — 
Cal,  Cour,,  Jan.  12. 

IMOIAN  JAILS. 

A  native  correspondent  of  the  R^ormer, 
referring  to  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  Indian  jails,  gives 
the  following  description  of  their  character 
and  discipline :— 

*'  The  great  evil,  in  all  the  jails  of  this 
country,  is  the  venality  and  extortion  of 
the  officers  of  these  institutions.  It  is  by 
such  individuals  that  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion are  exercised  upon  the  poor  and  the 
helpless,  and  every  sort  of  comfort  and 
assistance  afforded  to  the  powerful  and  the 
opulent.  The  way  in  which  the  jail-da- 
rogahs  and  guards  effect  their  purpose  is 


too  well  known  to  many  of  the  twtives  of 
this  country.  Whenever  a  person  is  ccmu 
6ned,  the  officers  of  the  jail  raise  a  simul- 
taneous cry, '  let's  have  something.'  The 
prisoner  readily  perceives  the  neces^ty  of 
complying  with  their  request.  He  accu. 
rately  balances  the  inconveniences  and  the 
hardships  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
subjected,  against  their  heavy  demands,  and 
finding  no  alternative,  cannot  but  submis. 
sively  obey  their  commands.  But  if  he 
be  poor,  and  his  circumstances  do  not  per- 
mit him  to  give  them  what  they  want,  bis 
condition  must  be  a«  wretched  as  poesible. 
If  the  person  is  confined  for  any  debt,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  civil  writ,  he  must  be  sent 
to  the  Dewanny  jail,  and  there  doomed  to 
pass  bis  days  and  nights  amidst  the  threats, 
sneers,  and  insulting  rebukes  of  the  officers, 
and  deprived  of  those  advantages  which  be 
is  entitled  to  enjoy.  But  if  he  is  confined 
for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  by  virtue 
of  any  criminal  writ,  he  is  immediately 
shut  in  a  gloomy  cell  of  the  Fowzdary  jail, 
and  drags  a  miserable  existence  during  the 
whole  period  of  bis  imprisonment.  The 
moment  he  enters  the  jail,  and  tells  the 
daroga  and  his  subordinates  that  he  has 
nothing  to  give,  they  hasten  to  load  him 
with  irons.  The  poor  prisoner  trembles 
with  fear,  and  yields  to  their  cruelty.  Th« 
guards  laying  bold  of  him,  pour  volleys  of 
abuse,  and  bind  his  hands  together,  and 
strike  him  as  often  as  they  are  actuated  bj 
whim  or  caprice.  He  is  suffered  to  live 
amidst  the  horrors  of  the  dungeon,  and  is 
entirely  cut  off"  from  every  sort  of  commu- 
nication  whatever.  No  brother,  no  friend, 
no  relation,  nor  even  a  servant  can  have 
access  to  him,  and  no  eatables  and  drink- 
ables can  be  sent  him  for  his  support  and 
maintenance.  The  prisoner,  placed  as  be 
is  in  such  a  deplorable  situation,  is  soon 
reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and  starvation, 
and  is  thus  made  to  suffer  more  than  the 
law  directs.  I  have  heard  from  a  respect- 
able zemindar,  of  the  Twenty-four  Per. 
gunnahs,  that,  when  two  of  his  gomasbtas 
were  lately  confined  in  the  Twenty-four 
Pergunnab  jail,  in  a  case  of  some  ryots,tbey 
fasted  for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  in  sending 
them  a  rupee  or  two  to  buy  the  necessaries 
of  life,  he  had  to  bribe  the  jail -guards 
almost  double  the  sum,  and  unless  that  was 
done,  the  gomasbtas  would  have  starved 
them  and  perhaps  left  their  bones  where 
they  were  confined.  Numberless  instances 
of  this  sort  can  be  easily  given  by  any  na- 
tive who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  cod- 
duct  of  the  jail  officers,  and  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  their  venality,  ex- 
tortion, and  ill-treatment.  It  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  Uiat  they  behave  most  liberally 
towards  those  who  pay  them  well;  tbey 
not  only  endeavour  to  increase  their  com- 
forts, but  sometimes  expressly  permit  tbem 
to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures.  To  the 
rich  they  look  up  as  their  protedon,  or 
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god,  and  always  serve  them  as  their 
menial  servants.  The  poor,  and  the  poor 
only,  fall  victims  to  their  rapacity,  and  are 
punished  ten  tiroes  more  thifin  the  wealtliy 
prisoners.  Thisdistinctionof  puntshnient 
has  entirely  emanated  from  the  corruption 
of  the  iatl  officers,  and  cannot  but  be  coo> 
sidered  an  anomaly  in  such  an  enlightened 
age  fts  this/' 

CHAMBIE  or  COMMSaCI. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ac- 
cumulated upwards  of  13,0CX)  rupees  from 
subscriptions,  in  excess  of  its  current 
charges;  and  as  the  fund  is  likely  to  go 
on  increasing,  a  suggestion  was  offered  by 
an  influential  member,  at  the  last  meeting, 
to  procure  or  erect  an  appropriate  building 
for  the  business  of  the  Chamber,  which  at 
present  is  earned  on,  not  very  conveniently, 
in  two  or  three  hired  rooms  at  the  Ex- 
cbange.^-Cotir.,  Feb,  1. 

SKVKEITT  OF  THB  COLD. 

The  accounu  we  have  heard  from  several 
places,  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  during 
the  night  of  the  17.18th  of  January,  are 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  some  re- 
cord. The  ice  observed  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  was  found  in  small  pools.  At  one 
of  the  Soonderbun  esutes,  ice  was  obtained 
in  a  saucer  simply  exposed  upon  the 
ground.  At  Dum-Dum  and  Barrackpore 
there  was  hoar-frost.  At  Sook  Saugor, 
ice  was  formed  of  considerable  thickness  in 
a  plate  or  basin  placed  in  an  open  veran- 
dah, and  some  injury  was  done  to  a  coffee 
plantation  in  that  neighbourhood  by  the 
frost.— /M£f. 

P&XSINTS  FROM  HAT1VE  CHIEFS. 

The  li^brOT^  has  some  remarks  on  the 
practice  of  putting  up  the  presents  of  na- 
tive chiefs  to  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  public  sale.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  practice  arises  out  of  the 
prohibition  against  receiving  presents;  but 
it  is  extremely  undignified,  the  motive  of 
it  can  never  be  appreciated  by  the  native 
rulers,  and  it  is  not  at  all  indispensable,  nor 
even  useful,  as  a  check  upon  corruption. 
There  is  the  obvious  course  pointed  out  by 
the  Reformer^  of  sending  the  presents  to 
be  deposited  in  a  museum,  which  would 
equally  prevent  any  appropriation  of  them 
to  private  purposes.  The  course  actually 
pursued  lowers  us  in  the  estimation  of  the 
natives,  to  whom  it  must  of  course  appear 
the  result  of  the  sordid  spirit  of  a  trading 
government,  while  in  some  cases  it  may 
wear  tlie  semblance  of  insult.  What  would 
a  native  ruler  say,  for  example,  if  he 
should  learn  that  his  portrait,  set  with 
diamonds,  had  been  sold  at  public  auction, 
to  be  trafficked  about  in  the  bazaar  like  a 
bale  of  goods  ?   The  presents  of  the  Nepa- 


lese  envoy  are  said  to  have  been  purposely 
insignificant,  with  reference  to  this  practice 
of  selling  them,  and  his  Excellency  is 
too  intelligent  not  to  trace  it  to  its  true 
course  ;  but  he  b  a  case  of  exception — for 
in  general  the  practice  will  be  viewed  in 
the  most  odious  light.— /Turi:.,  Feb.  3. 


BNGU8H  BOUCATIOM. 

Baboos  Rajkiflsen  and  Prawnkissen  Roy 
Choudree,  two  very  opulent  and  respect- 
able zemindars  in  the  24-Pergunnas,  and 
rt^dents  of  Puneeattee,  have,  from  the 
laudable  desire  of  seeing  the  children  of 
their  countrymen  educated  in  English, 
and  brought  on  a  level  with  their  enlight- 
ened fellow  natives,  established  a  seminary 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  Cook's  sta- 
bles, which  is  just  half  way  to  Barrack- 
pore.  The  baboos  have,  for  the  present, 
given  up  their  Raus  nautch-house  for  the 
school,  and  engaged  a  very  deserring  and 
fully-qualified  European  teacher,  Mr.  L. 
M*Donnell,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Portuguese  usher,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bengalee  binguage,  is  getting  on  fa- 
mously with  the  boys  entrusted  to  his 
tuition.  The  number  now  in  the  school 
amounts  to  forty  boys  and  upwards.  From 
the  shortness  of  the  time  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  to  the  present,  and 
from  the  almost  daily  flocking-in  of  new- 
boys,  the  institution  promises  fair.  The 
children  therein  are  uught  reading,  wriu 
ing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  the 
use  of  the  globes,  astronomy,  translation, 
and  composition,  for  the  very  trifling 
charge  of  two  rupees,  or  somewhat  less, 
per  boy.  So  that  the  baboos  will,  for  some 
little  time  to  come,  be  obliged  to  defraj 
the  additional  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment after  realizing  what  the  school  jrields. 
The  Puneeattee  baboos  have,  in  this  in- 
stance, like  the  Takee  baboos,  set  a  noble 
example  to  their  wealthy  countrymen,  who, 
where  there  is  no  English  academy,  nor 
even  tlie  likelihood  of  one  being  established 
without  their  aid,  should  not  hesitate  to  af- 
ford it,  feeling,  as  every  reasonable  man 
conscientiously  must,  that  the  only  good 
that  can  be  done  by  a  man  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  is  either  to  aid  in  their  education 
or  to  extend  a  liberal  hand  for  their  wants 
•—these  constitute  charity  which  will  bring 
its  own  reward.— >Cia/.  Cour.f  Jan,  19. 

ORIINTAL    LITEEATURB. 

Several  respectable  natives  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  at  Allahabad,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  and  printing  scarce 
Eastern  works.  This  attention  to  the  litera- 
ture  of  their  country,  and  the  use  to  which 
the  press  is  to  be  devoted,  will  be  a  redeem- 
ing point  in  the  modern  history  of  the  na. 
tives  of  Hindoostan. — Central  Free  Press, 
Jan.  16.  o 
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THE  KING  OF  DELHI. 


In  order  to  prove  that  we  were  quite  cor. 
rect  in  stating  that  an  intrigue  was  going 
on  in  the  palace  here  against  the  heir-ap. 
parent,  we  give  the  following  curious  ad» 
dress  of  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Delhi, 
which  was  put  forth  some  time  ago,  and 
which,  we  hear,  obtained  the  names  of  even 
some  of  our  European  functionaries !  We 
Khali  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject — for  the 
poor  old  king  is  quite  in  his  dotage.  Tlie 
parties  who  are  now  deluding,  and  extract- 
ing money  from  him,  are  quite  well  known 
to  us. 

'*  To  our  fortunate  Brothers, — to  the 
well-beloved  members  of  our  illustrious 
House — to  the  honorable  gentlemen  of  the 
English  Nation — to  the  supporters  of  our 
eternal  empire— he  it  known — that  the 
Most  High  Creator,  whose  glory  is  over- 
coming, has  rendered  that  apple  of  his 
Sovereign*8  eye — that  lustre  of  bis  Mo- 
narch's brow — that  light  of  the  Goorgan 
Race — that  lamp  of  the  house  of  Timur— 
that  well  directed — happy,  son, — the  core 
of  our  heart  and  the  engraft  of  our  being, 
Sultan  Mahomed  Selim  Bahadoor,  the 
subject  of  universal  praise ;  so  that  one  of 
his  countless  virtues  is  sufficient  passport 
to  all  the  human  heart  can  desire  here  or 
hereafter.  Influenced  by  the  fear  of  God, 
—the  pursuit  of  truth— rectitude  and  pu- 
rity of  mind — by  natural  kindness  and 
moral  habits — he  is  just,  equitable,  and 
humane*4eeing  and  practising  that  which 
is  right — He  is  experienced— discreet — 
kind—beaevoleat — wise— brave;  in  fact, 
for  his  inestimable  qualities,  God  blesses 
bim — and  for  his  liberality,  mankind  adore 
him.  The  felicity  to  which  be  has  attained 
by  bis  attentions  to  us,  has  seldom  been 
the  lot  of  another — we  would  purchase 
him  with  our  heart  and  soul.  If  we  called 
him  the  '  soul  of  our  existence,*  the  epithet 
would  become  him — if  the  *'  solace  of  our 
life/  it  would  be  apposite— indeed  he  is 
our  very  being  itself,  for  our  soul  places 
her  unbounded  reliance  in  him — and  our 
life  and  soul  drawing  their  comforts  from 
him,  our  pure  spirit  is  his.  All  the  Eng* 
lisb  gentlemen  are  grateful  to  him,  for  bis 
^  politeness  to  them — and  how  could  it  be 
^  otherwise,  when  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  this 
illustrious  son  to  gain  their  suffrage  ?  He 
often  assures  us  of  the  cordial  attachment 
of  the  English  gentlemen  to  our  person — 
and  declares  that  all  their  professions  tend 
to  our  weal;  The  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  General  Lord  Amherst, — ap- 
prised  of  the  real  character  of  this  Prince, 
styles  him,  in  this  letter,  <  The  cream  of 
the  race  Timur  ;*— and  His  Excellency 
^  the  Earl  Dalhousie,  commander-in-chief, 
who  had  formed  a  proper  estimate  of  his 
qualifications,  declares  in  his  petition  to  us, 
— *  that  to  the  latest  moment  of  life,  be 
must  remain  under  obligations  to  this 
Prince,*  which  also  is  a  very  suitable  ex. 


pression  of  his  worth.  The  pillars  of  €mr 
everlas^ng  Monarchy  act  properly  in  con- 
templating his  advancement.  To  ask  '  is 
the  public  anxious  to  witness  his  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  muniflcence* — ^ia  an 
idle  question.  Worthy  of  supreme  power, 
this  Prince  thro*  the  plausibility  of  his 
manners,  has  attained  the  satisfaction  of 
rendering  the  hearts  of  men  obedient. 
Such  alone  deserves  to  adorn  the  universe. 
Excelling  in  mercy  and  bountifuloess,  he 
is  worthy  of  becoming  the  asylum  of  tlie 
world.  Gratitude  is  due  to  him  from 
every  rank  for  his  recent  exertions  in  pro- 
coring  for  the  general  comfort  an  augmen- 
tation of  our  peshkush — and  for  h'ls  afford- 
ing satisfaction  to  every  class  before  that 
event.  Although  the  world  may  deem 
this  beloved  of  every  heart  as  merely  the 
Uzeez  i  misr  (the  title  of  the  Egyptian 
Wuzeers),  yet  our  warm  affection  for  bim 
and  bis  own  fortune  exceed  tliose  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph.  The  sincerity  of  this  light 
of  our  eye  adds  to  the  splendour  of  all  the 
gems  of  his  prosperity — this  natural  ame- 
nity  is  an  invaluable  jeweL  Though  the 
brilliancy  of  these  virtues  appears  to  us 
mortals  wondrous  rare,  its  enoanation  is 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has  sbed  a 
ray  of  His  light  upon  his  heart.  If  a  ser- 
vant can  be  accepUble,  the  Deity  will 
surely  exalt  this  Prince  to  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness^for  it  is  said. 

If  his  wrvants  are  kind  to  mankind, 

God  will  forgive  thdr  tins  in  the  day  of  Judgment, 

And  place  them  on  the  seats  of  hoooar. 

Making  than  partakers  of  his  secrets. 

*'  Although  all  our  sons  are  dear  to  ns, 
the  excellency  of  this  son  is  a  divine  gift, 
and  God  has  rendered  him  in  rank  and 
birth  more  honourable  than  all  onr  other 
offspring — seeing  that  his  mother  was  of 
noble  parentage  and  united  to  us  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  agreeably  to  tlie  holy 
laws  of  the  Prophet,  which  distinction  and 
the  sanction  of  our  laws,  conferred  on  that 
Lady  a  pre-eininence  over  all  our  other 
virtuous  Queens. 

**  Tte  object  of  this  address — unalter- 
able  as  fate^is  that  tliose  who  ^re  ac- 
quainted with,  or  have  been  witnesses  of, 
the  foregoing  particulars,  which  are  con. 
spicuous  as  the  noonday  sun,  will,  in  that 
faith  which  shall  serve  thenr^n  the  day  of 
judgment,  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  coo- 
tents  of  this  document,  by  affixing  their 
seals  and  signatures — avoiding  all  envy 
and  malice,  which  are  contrary  to  religion 
and  the  hopes  of  salvation.  The  bat  does 
not  become  the  glorious  sun ;  by  envying 
its  rays,  the  brightest  day  is  still  to  her  but 
a  night  of  darkness.**— ^Z>e£ftt  Gat.  Jan,  13. 

Rookin  Oodowah,  a  doctor  in  the  ser. 
vice  of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  Delhi, 
has  been  requested  by  his  royal  mistress 
to  proceed  to  Allahabad,  in  order  to  ar- 
range matters  in  her  behalf,  in  case  of  the 
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king's  demise.  As  a  compeiMaUon  for 
tliis  trouble,  be  is  to  receive  a  gratuity  of 
twenty.five  thousand  rupees,  provided  his 
scrrices  are  satisfactory.  —  dm/ro/  Free 
JPteuy  Jdiu  16* 

MIUIAaT   FUND. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  tbe  election 
of  directors,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Wimberley,  why  no  state- 
ment was  published  beforehand,  in  order 
to  give  members  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing something  about  the  accounts  they 
were  called  upon  to  pass  at  these  meetings, 
Capt.  Young  explained,  that  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  doing  so,  since,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  fund,  in  case  any  one 
•bould  wish  to  make  a  proposition,  it  could 
not  be  entertained  at  a  meeting,  but  must 
be  circulated  throughout  the  army.  Tbe 
accounts  of  the  year,  aAer  being  passed, 
were  printed  and  circulated  to  every  station, 
and  opportunity  was  thus  given  to  every 
one  interested  to  study  them  at  leisiuv. 

IVben  this  Fund  was  rt-constituted  in 
1824,  the  balance  in  band,  we  are  inform- 
cd,  was  liule  more  than  eight  lakhs  of 
rupees.  Its  capital  has  since  swollen  to 
nearly  twenty-eight  lakhs ;  but  the  fund 
is  supposed  to  be  still  far  from  having 
reached  its  maximum  of  capital  and  in- 
cumbrances. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  during  the  past 
ymr: 

RMtfiptet 

Balsoceon  81st  December  1834,  So.  Rs.  90k7d>Ofi3 
Dooatioof  from  Subicrlben —    93,519 

SnbMTiption* S.10,110 

Tbe  Company's  Doostion  •  •  •  •    28,065 
DiflSaranoeof  Exchange  between 

Is.  Ud.  and  2b.  4d 68.692 

Intoest  onGfyvernment  Paper,  2,10,016 
Donatiims  and  Subscriptk»s  in 

England 15,779 

Sondrtes 1,850 

6,82,329 

Sa.Rs.    32,97,432 
DMmrsemenU. 

Office 5.064 

Pensions  in  India. 56,719 

Passage  money  to  Officers  paid 

inlndla 19,500 

Ditto  to  8  Widows » 15,200 

Outfit  to  Officers  paid  in  India,    18,000 

Drafts  from  Rngland 358,549 

Interest  on  ditto,  at  5  per  cent. 

paid  to  the  Company 21,127 

Donations,  Ac  in  England,  re- 
maining there  15,776 

Sundries 5,806 

5,11,391 

Balance  3l8t  December,  1835,  Sa.  Rs.  27,86,031 

RESUMPTION  OF  aXMT-FRKK  LANDS. 

We  learn  that  measures  are  now  in  pro- 
gress for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of 
the  Court,  as  to  tbe  adjudication  of  the 
resumption  suits,  and  that  Mr.  Millett,  the 
secreury  to  the  Law  Commission,  is  pre- 
paring a  law  for  the  purpose.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  us  to  learn,  that  meanwhile, 
whsrever  the  resumption  laws  arc  actively 


enforced,  separate  officers,  instead  of  tlic 
collectors,  have  been  appointed  to  carry ' 
them  into  effect.  This  just  arrangemeiit 
has  been  carried  into  effect,  we  under- 
stand, in  the  districts  of  Patna,  Benares, 
Sarun,  Shahabad,  Tirboof,  Monghyr, 
Bhaugulpore,  Tipperah,  Bullooah,  and 
Chitugoog,  and  the  system  is  to  be  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  fit  men  for  such  delicate 
and  important  work  can  be  found. — Murk. 
Jan,  26. 

SLAVS  TRAnX  IN  DlNAQBFOllX. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Bengal  Herald 
states:  '<  In  Rungpore,  women  and  chil- 
drt* n  are  sold  at  a  less  price  than  brutes. 
But  what  eicites  our  pity  most  is,  that 
there  are  some  rogues,  in  iu  northern  por- 
tion, bordering  on  the  Bhootan  territories, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  wheedle  some  of 
their  neighbours,  whether  young  or  old, 
male  or  female,  to  accompany  them  to 
certain  neighbouring  places,  and  there, 
having  got  them  out  of  the  British  domi. 
nion,  deliver  them  up  to  some  Bbootanese, 
with  whom  a  previous  Iwrgain  has  been 
made,  while  the  unhappy  victims,  in  tlie 
midst  o(  confusion,  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend how  they  were  sold  to  a  stranger, 
by  one  who  had  no  right  over  them,  and 
in  vain  struggle  to  escape  from  the  bands 
of  their  cruel  master,  who  immediately 
sends  them  to  some  of  his  adjacent  kellalis 
or  castles.*  In  the  mean  time,  the  fictitious 
owner  of  the  sbves  receives  the  settled 
price,  and  returns  borne  triumphantly, 
transported  with  the  success  of  bis  traflic. 
Such  is  the  conduct  of  these  knaves,  who, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  plunder  of 
moveable  property,  carry  away  human 
beings,  and  sell  them  like  dogs  in  the 
market.*' 

TIA  FLA  NTS. 

Several  thousands  of  tea  plants  have 
arrived  at  Ghurmucteesur  Ghaut  from  tbe 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  are  intended  to  be 
planted  in  the  Hills.  Tlie  plants  are  now 
in  excellent  condition,  and  have  apparently 
sustained  little  or  no  injury  fit>m  their 
removal. — Delhi  Gaz.yjan,  13. 

IMPROVIMSNT  OF  THE  DAK. 

The  effecte  of  the  late  arrangement  to 
expedite  the  Bombay  d&k  are  beginning  to 
appear,  the  last  Bombay  mail  having 
reached  Agra  within  ten  days,  a  degree  of 
quickness  which  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  known  before. — Jgra  Ukhbar, 
Jan,  16. 

THE  NBPAUL  BUBASST. 

The  first  interview  between  the  Nepuul 
Envoy  and  the  Governor  Geneml  took 
•  *'  A  Bhootan  kellah  or  castle  is  composed,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  of  bamboos  only,  and  resembles 
rather  an  enclosure  for  the  fight  of  beasts  than  any 
thing  like  a  foitificalion."  o 
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place  on  the  21st  of  January.  The  cere* 
mony  was  yery  imposing,  and  attracted  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators.  The  Ne- 
palese  Ambassador  having  been  met  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Major  Honywood,  on 
his  way  from  Ballygunge,  arrived  at 
Government  House  with  his  suite,  consist- 
ing of  two  young  sons,  and  five  Goorkba 
officers,  preced^  by  a  battalion  of  b» 
troops,  which,  with  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  their  national  trumpets  and  Scotch 
l>agpipes  braying,  drew  up  for  exhibition 
within  the  enclosure.  The  Governor  Gene- 
raFs  body-guard  received  his  Excellency 
us  he  passed  along  in  a  carriage, but  did  not 
present  arms.  A  company  of  Europeans 
from  the  fort  formed  the  guard  of  honour, 
in  front  of  which  the  party  passed  in  the 
corridor  of  the  first  story,  whence  the  am- 
bassador ascended  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
where  he  found  the  Governor  General,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  Members  of 
Council,  with  the  secretaries  to  Govern- 
ment, and  a  great  number  of  official  gen- 
tlemen seated,  waiting  his  arrival.  The 
whole  of  them  rose  up,  as  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  advanced  to  meet  the  Nepalese 
general,  and  embraced  him,  according  to 
eastern  custom.  The  Governor  General's 
band  ranged  along  the  corridors,  struck 
up  several  appropriate  airs  in  succession, 
as  the  parties  took  their  seats,  Europeans 
on  the  right  and  Goorkhas  on  the  leffc  of 
the  head  of  the  government.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  and  his  visitor  entered  into  con- 
versation  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  ambassador  proposed  an  ad- 
journment to  the  balcony,  opposite  to  which 
his  warriors  were  drawn  up  in  line,  with 
their  band  playing  English  tunes.  After 
a  brief  inspection  of  the  mountaineers  in 
their  European  costume,  the  party  returned 
to  the  corridor  behind  the  audience  room, 
where  the  presents  from  the  Rajah  of 
Nepaul  were  displayed.  These  consisted 
chiefly  of  magnificent  furs  and  embroider- 
ed  dresses,  kookries,  and  some  enormous 
tushes  of  elephants.  There  were  also  a 
leopard  and  a  tiger,  said  to  have  been 
nursed  by  a  woman  I  The  rhinoceros, 
which  was  brought  from  Nepaul,  escaped 
the  first  day.  After  resuming  their  seats 
in  the  hall  of  audience,  tlie  Governor 
General  presented  uiar  aud  paun  to  the 
ambassador  and  his  sons,  who  then  took 
leave. 

The  manners  of  the  general  are  frank 
and  engaging.  He  shakes  hands  in  genu- 
ine English  fashion.  His  costume  was 
extremely  splendid  ;  a  long  robe  of  crim- 
aon-Tclvet,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  gold,  secured  round  the 
waist  by  a  band  of  the  same  material,  fas. 
tened  by  a  clasp  studded  with  diamonds, 
and  large  gold  epaulets,  and  a  turban  of 
rich  materials,  with  bandeausof  fine  pearls, 
and  a  tiara  of  brilliants  in  front.  The 
costumes  of  the  officers  of  the  suite  were 


also  exceedingly  rich.     Ttic  embassy,  H  is 
said,  will  ultimately  proceed  to  England. 

lOHN  PALMER. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  John  Palmer. 

Mr.  John  Palmer  was,  we  believe,  the 
youngest  son  of  tlie  late  Major  Palmer,  so 
well  known  in  bis  day  as  the  coofidentiad 
private  secretary,  in  fact,  the  confidential 
minister  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  died  a 
lieutenant-general,  at  Berhampore^  on  the 
20th  of,  May  1816,  after  having  filled  the 
highest  offices  in  the  diplomatic  line  in 
India  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
finished  his  career  as  an  officer  on  the 
Bengal  staff.  He  was  acknowledged  to 
be  second  to  no  one  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice for  talent,  experience,  and  that  ho- 
nourable independence  of  mind  for  which 
his  son  was  distinguished.  General  Palmer 
entered  the  Bengal  army,  from  the  king's 
service,  in  1770,  rather  later  in  life  than  is 
the  usage  of  the  present  day,  and  his  chil. 
dren,  we  believe,  were  born  in  America  or 
the  West-Indies.  •  Two  found  employ- 
ment in  the  Bengal  army,  and  died  field- 
officers. 

John  Palmer  vras  brought  up  for  the 
navy,  which  he  entered  at  a  very  early  age, 
in  which  he  served  several  years,  until  be 
obtained  his  commission,  having,  dating 
that  time,  been  in  a  vessel  which  engaged 
the  celebrated  Suffrein.  Mr.  Palmer, 
however,  left  the  navy  when  his  prospects 
of  advancement  were  destroyed  by  the  ge- 
neral peace  of  Paris,  in  1793. 

He  first  entered  into  business  in  Calcutta, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  reuil  line,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker, 
now  a  director  of  the  East- India  Company; 
afterwards  conducted  it  by  himself,  and 
subsequently  joined  Mr.  Barber,  with  vrbom 
be  carried  on  business,  under  the  firm  of 
Barber,  Rdmer,  and  Co.  Mr.  Palmer 
afterwards  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Traill,  whose  partners,  Messrs.  Paxton 
and  Cockerell,  had  proceeded  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Traill  himself,  shortly  afterwards,  re- 
tired from  the  Calcutu  firm,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  continued  the  business  under  the 
well-known  firm  of  Palmer  and  Co., 
which  in  1 830  failed,  and  drew  down  with 
it,  within  a  few  years,  all  the  long-esta- 
lished  agency.houses  of  this  place,  which 
could  not  withsund  the  universal  shock  to 
credit  and  confidence  which  the  fall  of 
Ruch  a  house,  and  such  a  man  at  the  head 
of  it,  produced. 

TTie  great  success  which  for  so  many 
years  attended  the  house  of  Palmer  and  Co., 
and  the  almost  unparalleled  credit  that 
bouse  commanded,  have  been  justly  as. 
cribed  more  to  the  liberality  and  kindness 

*  A  corrcspondont  in  the  CaktOta  Couritr  states, 
that  John  Palmer  was  both  bom  and  brought  up 
in  Eugland,  and  was  also  for  some  time  a  reddcnt 
In  France,  a  consideraUe  i«tt  of  which  he  visiidl. 
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•r  heart  of  ibe  bead  of  that  6nD,  eveo 
than  to  bit  iotclligeoce  nnd  enterprising 
spirit;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself 
arid  for  those  who  became  afVerwards 
aaaociated  with  him,  an  excess  of  that 
generosity,  which  bad  won  for  him  the 
gratitude  of  so  many,  led  in  later  times  and 
altered  circumstances  to  the  disastrous  re- 
suit  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  has 
been  tbe  source  of  so  much  distress.  His 
inability  to  refuse  applications  for  pecuni- 
ary aid,  and  his  reluctance  to  question  the 
integrity  of  others,  were  mainly  instrumen- 
tal in  producing  the  failure— > an  event 
which  Mr.  Brownrigg*s  attempts  to  retard 
by  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  course,  so 
fiitf  from  retarding,  we  belieTe,  accelerated. 
There  probably  never  was  a  more  unhappy 
period  in  Mr.  Palmer's  life  than  that  in 
which,  while  efforts  were  made  by  bis 
partners  to  retrieve  tbe  affiurs  of  tbe  firm, 
bis  liberality  was  entirely  restrained,  and  he 
iVH8  reduced  in  his  own  office,as  be  express- 
ed it,  to  a  cipher.  When  the  failure  took 
place,  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  na* 
tives  in  Mr.  Palmer,  such  their  respect  for 
him,  that  many  came  forward  with  offera 
of  liberal  assistance;  bat  the  case  was  too 
desperate  to  admit  of  any  relief  of  that 
kind.  The  creditors  in  general,  to  mark 
their  sense  of  Mr.  Palmer's  merits,  placed 
bis  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  assignees. 
The  Chief  Justice,  when  tbe  list  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  r^retted  that  a  legal  objec- 
tion existed  to  such  a  nomination  ;  but  he 
seized  the  occasion  to  pay  a  feeling  tribute 
to  tbe  character  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  to  ez« 
press  deep  sympathy  in  bis  misfortunes. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
enabled  to  re-establisb  himself  in  a  business, 
which  is,  we  believe,  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition  ;  and  outof  the  profiuof  this  con- 
cern, Mr.  Palmer  supported  and  assisted 
many  distressed  creditors  of  the  late  firm 
— a  fact  more  to  his  honour  than  any 
recorded  in  bis  history. 

Mr.  Palmer's  name  was  to  be  found  at 
tbe  head  of  every  association  for  resisting 
wrong  and  supporting  right.  Mr.  Palmer 
was,  in  short,  an  independent  citizen,  a 
generous  and  steady  friend ;  he  has  lived 
esteemed  and  beloved,  and  bis  death  will  be 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  his  virtues. 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;but  bis  strong 
constitution,  and  tbe  good  health  he  gene- 
rally enjoyed,  gave  promise  of  much  longer 
life.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
was  quinsy.  He  expired  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  tbe  70th  year  of  his  age, 
and  bis  remains  were  carried  to  the  grave 
yesterday  morning,  followed  by  a  more 
numerous  concourse  of  friends,  and  others 
who  respected  bis  memory,  tlian  perhaps 
has  ever  attended  any  funeral  in  Calcutta. 
— Bengal  Herald,  Jan.  24. 

He  possessed  a  mind  of  the  first  or- 
der.    He  was  not  only  liberal,  but  patrio- 


tic. His  enlarged  views  enbrMed  as  well 
the  present  condition,  as  the  prospective 
amelioration,  of  the  country  in  which  bis 
lot  was  cast.  He  saw  clearly  how  much 
the  welfare  of  future  generations  in  India 
was  dependent  on  tbe  progress  of  liberal 
institutions,  and  he  laboured  to  promote 
them,  not  merely  by  pecuniary  donations^ 
but  by  active  exertions.  Though  only  a 
private  citiien,  he  rendered  eminent  service 
in  this  respect  to  the  state,  by  promoting 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence  the 
growth  of  liberal  and  enlightened  senti- 
ments. Though  associated  in  the  bonds  of 
an  intimate  and  long-connected  friendship 
with  many  who  bad  risen  through  the  gra- 
dations of  tbe  service  to  the  direction  of 
public  sflTairs,  he  fearlessly  opposed  their 
views  when  they  appeared  inimical  to 
the  march  of  improvement;  and  in  the 
struggles  for  the  freedom  of  the'preas,  bis 
name  appears  foremost  in  the  lista,  as  the 
uncompromising  champion  of  this  safe- 
guard of  every  other  free  institution.  He 
entered  with  equal  ardour  into  every  plan 
for  alleviating  distress,  and  promoting 
education.  To  enumerate  his  various  do- 
nations, would  be  to  name  every  institution 
which  was  set  on  foot  for  tlie  welfare  of 
India  during  bis  prosperity. 

His  mind  was  amply  furnislicd  wiili 
various  and  valuable  information.  His 
conversation  was  a  rich  feast,  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  which  most  to 
admire,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  or  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment.  Though  be  bad 
not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  education  at 
the  great  seats  of  learning  in  England,  his 
composition  was  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar ease,  strength,  and  chasteness.  His 
letters  we  have  always  considered  models 
of  style,  the  eff*usions  of  an  accomplished 
mind  and  a  finished  gentleman. 

But  it  was  after  his  fall  from  power  and 
influence,  that  the  excellencies  of  bis  cha- 
racter shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  In  the 
fugitive  state  of  society  in  India,  indi- 
viduals pass  from  the  scene  with  such 
rapidity,  that  we  have  few  opportunities  of 
contemplating  a  great  character,  from  iu 
commencement  to  its  close.  John  Palmer 
moved  and  acted  in  this  country  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  After  bis  reverses,  be 
did  not  quit  the  sphere  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments, 
but  he  continued  to  reside  among  us;  and 
as  he  bad  blessed  society  with  his  liberality 
in  prosperity,  so  he  afforded  to  it  the  bene- 
fit of  bis  example  in  adversity.  To  him 
was  given,  we  may  almost  call  it,  the  rare 
felicity  of  passing  through  the  two  ex- 
tremes, of  wealth  and  penury,  in  which 
human  character  is  tried  ;  and  his  acquired 
only  additional  brightness  from  the  ordeal 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  His  magna- 
nimity in  adversity  was,  if  possible,  even 
more  conspicuous  than  his  generosity  in 
the  days  of  affluence.     The  serenity  with 
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which  he  bore  hit  reveraet,  the  benevolence 
with  which  he  palliated  the  iDgratiinde  of 
tho«e  who  had  once  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  favours,  bore  ample  evidence  to  the 
sterling  stamina  of  his  character;  and 
many  whom  we  could  name  felt  a  kind  o( 
revulsion  of  feeling,  that  they  should  at  all 
be  in  prosperity,  when  so  much  greatuess 
of  soul  was  in  adversity.  In  re-establish- 
ing  a  house  of  business,  his  chief  delight 
was  to  contemplate  it  as  affording  him  the 
means  of  assisting  the  poorer  classes,  who 
bad  suffered  most  severely  by  his  insol- 
vency :  and  it  is  among  the  most  delight- 
ful associaUons  of  life,  that  we  were  among 
those  whom  he  honoured  by  his  selection 
to  distribute,  month  after  month,  the  small 
sums  which  he  scrupulously  devoted  to 
their  relief  from  the  profits  of  his  labour. 
— Friend  of  Indian  Jan.  28. 

A  Meeting  invited  by  Sir  Charles 
D'Oyly,  of  the  European  and  Native  pri- 
vate  friends  of  the  Ute  John  Palmer  was 
to  Uke  place  on  the  6th  February,  **  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  tlie 
most  appropriate  mode  of  testifying  their 
respect  and  affection  for  his  eminent  pri. 
vate  virtues,  and  the  deep  regret  which  his 
lots  will  inflict  on  all  who  have  had  the 
happiness  to  appreciate  them." 

SALI  OF  SHUHSOUOEEM's  PROFKRTY. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Upper 
Provinces: — **  Shumsoodeen's  personal 
property  if  to  be  sold.  The  Ulwar  Raja 
offered  »ix  lacs  for  his  sporting  establish- 
ment of  elephants,  guns,  and  dogs,  and  it 
is  wondered  why  Government  did  not  uke 
it.  Shumsoodeen^s  whole  property,  of  evei  y 
description,  is  confiscated  ;  this  part  of  the 
sentence  will  frighten  the  natives  properly, 
and  have  much  more  effect  than  the  hang- 
ing.'*—  Englishmanf  Jan.  25. 

SMUOGLIMO  ACROSS  TBI  JUMNA. 

The  smuggling  across  the  Jumna  is 
carried  on  to  an  amaxing  extent,  in  spite 
of  the  large  establishment  of  preventive 
service ;  in  consequence  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water  expended  by  the  canals,  the 
Jumna  twenty  miles  north  of  Delhi  is  in 
many  places  not  above  knee-deep,  which 
accounts  for  the  smuggling.  On  Christmas 
night  an  immense  run  was  made  all  along 
the  line ;  the  principal  trade  is  cotton  from 
the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges,  with  sugar  in 
return.  The  principal  smuggling  is  in 
ulU^Jbid. 

MiUTART  ITKMS. 

We  bear  that  the  troops  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  Islampoor  in  Shekhawatee 
immediately ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  two 
forts  will  be  restored  to  their  mistress,  the 
Ranee  of  Sikar.  It  is  reported  tliat  Capt. 
For8ter*s  corps  of  Shekhawatee  Kuzzaks, 


BOW  at  Jhoonjboo,  will  be  retained  on  tlie 
present  footing,  to  insure  the  peace  of  tlw 
country  after  the  Company's  troops  have 
quitted  it.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  wfactfaer 
the  latter  will  be  distributed ;  some  imagine 
they  will  return  to  cantonments ;  while  a 
native  report  says  their  destination  is  Jey- 
poor,  at  which  ci'y  it  is  intended  by  Go- 
vernment to  station  one  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, two  of  infantry,  besides  aitillery. 

The  new  cantonment  will  probably  be 
at  Sanganeer  about  6  miles  south  of  the 
city. 

Captain  Thoresby's  appointment,  as 
political  agent  in  Shekhawatee,  will  of 
course  be  cancelled. 

llie  most  recent  and  authentic  informa- 
tion from  Jeypoor  is,  that  Major  Alves 
has  no  longer  the  remotest  suspicion  but 
that  Jotha  Ram  is  the  guilty  party,  and 
that  the  Rawul  had  no  share  in  the  attack, 
but  on  the  contrary,  was  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed  himself!  The  natives,  however, 
seem  generally  to  believe  that  Luchmun 
Singh,  son  of  the  Rawul,  was  the  person 
who  instigated  the  mob  to  tlie  murder  of 
Mr.  Blake.^Delhi  Caz.,  Jan.  24. 

Neemucht  January  la— "The  37ih 
N.  I.  are  under  orders  to  march,  and  re- 
porta  are  afloat  that  we  shall  be  required 
at  Jeypore:  another  rumour,  and  ono 
generally  credited  is,  that  this  force  has  . 
been  applied  for  by  the  Bombay  Govern, 
ment,  to  co-operate  with  other  troops  in 
quelling  an  insurrectionary  Rajah."—. 
Hurk.,  Jan.  26. 

We  understand  that,  in  consequence  of 
Col.  Cragie's  taking  his  furlough  to  Eng- 
land, Capt.  Gavin  Young,  formerly  se- 
cretary and  acting  member  of  the  Military 
Board,  succeeds  the  colonel  as  a  perma- 
nent member.  We  have  not  heard  who  is 
to  succeed  Capt.  Gavin  Young  as  judge- 
advocate  general. — EngUihman^  feb.  I. 

MILITARY    DISCUSSIONS     IN     THE     NEWS- 
PAPE&S. 

The  Meerut  Magazine  has  an  article  on 
this  subject,  from  which  we  extract  a  few 
passages:— 

'<  The  first  question  is,  whether  those 
who  have  the  power  to  check  military  dis- 
cussion, would  do  wisely  to  resort  to  the 
onfy  means  available  for  the  detection  of 
offenders;  whether  the  strong  band  of 
power  should  be  unceasmgly  stretdied 
out  to  inflict  summary  punishment,  with 
tlie  chance  of  foiling  nine  times  out  of  ten 
in  hitting  on  the  right  person, — we  think 
not  For  we  see  plainly  what  the  result 
must  be. 

**  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  press 
has  been  deluged  with  letters  of  all  sorta 
and  descriptions — a  few  have  been  excel- 
lent, the  mass  execrable ;  good,  perhaps, 
in  intention,  but  bid  in  styte,  in  gnmoMiry 
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and  in  argument.  These  productions 
haye  been  laoghed  at  by  ninety-nine  men 
pot  of  a  hundred,  and  lost  the  relish,  the 
piqtiaiicy,they  had  at  first,  —people  became 
tired  of  the  endless  disputes,  and  the  good 
•enaa  of  the  majority  would  soon  have 
found  a  correction,  had  not  the  press 
found  assistance,  where  it  was  least  to  be 
expected,  and  the  Scrutator's,  Fiat  Justi- 
tia*ii.  Miles*,  &c«  &c.  &&,  re-stamped  by 
tlie  hand  of  authority  for  a  fresh  term,  en- 
abled to  pass  current  Admitting  that 
the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  drive 
this  host  of  small  fry  from  before  the 
public,  what  will  be  the  result?  As  we 
may  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  actual  situation  of  the  press,  our 
explanation,  given  in  good  faith,  may  be 
not  uninteresting  to  those  who  view  the 
present  struggle  with  interest. 

*'*'  Througliout  India  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  military  men,  well  known  to 
the  editors  of  newspapers  and  conductors 
of  magazines,  not  only  for  their  forcible 
style  of  writing,  but  also  for  the  correct- 
ness of  their  views,  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  entertained  by 
the  army  on  pecul'ar  questions.  Now,  it 
must  be  self-evident,  that  so  long  as  the 
editors  open  the  all-powerful  *  we*  to 
these  gentlemen,  the  most  determined 
persecution  will  never  reach  them ;  be- 
sides which,  by  reducing  the  supply,  the 
demand  will  be  increased,  and  the  ponder- 
ous talent  of  some  we  could  name,  no 
longer  alloyed  by  the  trash  of  the  many — 
will  create  a  thousand-fold  greater  effect 
on  readers  than  it  now  does.  The  num. 
bcr  of  literary  men  in  India  is  not  great, 
and  though,  perhaps,  not  personal  ac 
quaintance  exists,  yet  we  find  them  in 
constant  correspondence  with  each  other. 
This  eventually  gives  them  a  power,  for 
good  or  evil,  as  it  may  turn  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  active  measures  employed 
against  them.  The  subsidiary  forces  may 
be  destroyed,  but  authority  will  be  left  to 
contend  with  well-disciplined  writers, 
small  in  number,  it  is  true,  but  formidable 
from  talent  and  experience.*' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COCHIK. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Cochin,  Jsn. 
7 ; — "  The  trade  of  the  place  has  also 
fallen  off  within  the  last  few  years.  What 
little  there  is,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives chiefly.  This  appears  strange,  con- 
sidering the  fertility  of  the  country  and 
the  advantageous  position  of  the  town, 
situated  on  a  considerable  river  (which 
has  16^  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low 
water),  where  ships  can  lie  in  security  all 
the  year  round.     The  inland  water  com- 
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salt  lakes  leading  to  Coimbatoor,  Quiton, 
Alepee.  &c.  The  native  Chrintians  at 
Cochin  are  numerous,  but  in  their  dealings 
not  a  bit  more  honest  than  the  Bengal - 
lees,  and  far  inferior  in  rectitude  to  the 
natives  of  upper  India.  Those  Christians 
we  saw  at  Point  de  Galle  are  the  greatest 
extortioners  I  ever  met  with — only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  Cochin  gentry,  who,  in 
celebrating  the  rites  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, indulge  in  all  kinds  of  Brahminical 
idolatry  and  superstition.  The  bishop 
remained  here  three  or  four  days,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  been  much 
edified  with  his  Cochin  flock.  The  im- 
morality and  ignorance  of  these  native 
Christians,  shows  the  absolute  necessity 
of  imparting  knowledge  first;  religion  must 
follow: — at  all  events,  idolatry  would 
cease,  and  the  standard  of  morality  be- 
come purer — great  points,  surely.  Al- 
though the  trade  of  Cochin  has  declined, 
the  ship-building  business  is  pretty  active 
— one  ship  of  560  tons  is  now  building  for  a 
Muscat  buneeali,  and  four  or  five  bugga- 
los  for  the  Arabs.  A  pretty  little  barque 
of  between  200  and  300  tons,  lielonging 
to  the  Bao-naggur  Rajah  (near  Surat), 
was  lately  launched,  and  is  now  ready  for 
sea.  These  vessels  are  all  built  of  the 
best  teak,  and  at  moderate  expense.  The 
560  tons  ship  will  not  cost  more,  when 
completed,  tlian  60,000  to  70.000  rupees. 
Mr.  Powney  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
builder.**— //lo-A.,  Jim.  26. 

BEV.    MB.    BOTTLBR. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Rottler,  D.  D.,  is  to  be  erected 
in  Vepery  Church,  by  subscription.  Of 
thb  pious  and  aged  divine  it  may  with 
truth  be  sakl,  be  was  a  walking  com- 
mentary of  the  principles  he  inculcated 
and  doctrines  taught.  At  his  grave  were 
tears  of  sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow  shed, 
and  evidences  of  bitter  grief  shown. 

Tlie  following  is  from  the  Christian 
Olserver : — **  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a 
monument  to  this  good  man's  memory  is 
to  be  erected  in  Vepery  Church,  by  sub- 
scription, and  that  any  excess  in  the 
amount  of  the  sums  subscribed,  over  the 
cost  of  the  monument,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  founding  of  one  or  more  Rottler's 
Scholarships.**— Qwr.,  Feb,  12. 

KUBNOOL. 

We  observe,  from  the  Madras  Herald, 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  hostilities 
taking  pUce  shortly,  at  Kumool.  Kur- 
nool  IS  a  strongly- fortified  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Patans  and  Arabs,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Toombudra  river,  about 
130  miles  south  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  small  independent  state,  abut- 
ting, to  the  north,  on  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam,  and  to  the  south-east  and  west  on 
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that  for  some  years  past  the  prince  had 
actively  engaged  in  procuring  supplies  of 
arms  from  the  presidency  of  Madras; 
and  one  ioToice,  of  600  muskets,  packed 
and  marked  as  "  glass  en  route  to  Hyder- 
abad," was  last  year  seited  in  the  Cudda- 
pah  district.  But,  before  this  discovery 
was  effected,  upwards  of  1,400  muskets 
had  already  been  conveyed  in  a  fdmilar 
manner,  and  had  reached  Kumool  in 
safety.  The  rightful  prince  of  this  state 
is  a  state-prisoner  in  the  hill  fortress  of 
Bellary,  having  been  set  aside  and  con- 
Aned  for  life  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  in 
1823,  in  our  territories,  only  the  day  be- 
fore  be  was  to  have  ascended  the  musnud. 
The  next  nearest  relative  was,  we  believe, 
then  elevated  to  that  dignity,  by  our  au- 
thority ;  but  he  has  long  borne  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  debauched  and  profligate 
ruler.— iJtirA.,  Feb,  2. 

TINNBVELLY  MISSION. 

We  extract  a  Tew  passages  from  a  letter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rhenius,  published  in 
the  Madras  Herald^  with  reference  to  a 
letter  from  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Mission  Society,  dated  13tb  Feb.  1835, 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rhenius*  discon- 
nexion with  the  Society,  on  account  of 
his  review  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harper's 
work  on  the  Church. 

Mr.  Rhenius  first  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  the  act  was  unnecessary,  although 
*'  Bishop  Wilson,  at  the  last  visitation  of 
this  presidency,  in  December  183i,  threw 
out  m  his  charges  to  the  clergy,  some 
very  bard  expressions  against  us,  viz.  that 
'  the  missionaries  in  Tinnevelly  carry  on 
a  system,  destructive  of  the  holiness  and 
peace  of  the  Christian  converts,— a  sys- 
tem threatening  the  ruin  of  Christianity 
itself  among  tliem.*  The  Committee*s 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  at  his 
visit  in  Tinnevelly,  in  April  1835,  took 
particular  care  to  ascertain  the  true  state 
of  the  mission,  and  he  not  only  found  the 
assertion  of  Bishop  Wilson  to  be  un- 
founded, but  could  rejoice  in  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard.  He  had  the  kindness 
even  to  tell  us  that  the  Tinnevelly  mission 
ought  to  be  *  the  nursery  of  missionaries,* 
&c.  and,  upon  his  return  to  Madras,  pub- 
lished in  the  Missionary  Recordy  for  May, 
the  following  testimony  respecting  this 
mission,  introductory  to  our  report,  for 
\S^ : — *  That  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  as  far  as  be  was  able  to 
judge,  the  particulars  published  (in  our 
report)  do  not  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  this  mission,  and  the  rwiity  of  the 
work  which  God  is  working  in  this  dis- 
trict  ;*  andy  at  the  end,  calls  it  '  tlus 
extensive  and  well  conducted  mission;* 
and  this  he  said  and  published,  while  he 
was  aware,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 


that  the  Church  uf  England  forms  were 
not  strictly  observed  ;  he  declared,  how- 
ever, that  if  there  was  a  leaning  towards 
any  church  establishment,  it  was  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  '*  Mr.  Rhenius 
then  states— 

*'  But,  secondly,  the  act  was,  in  my 
opinion,also  w^ust.  This  will  appear  when 
it  is  considered,  that  I  was  in  nowise 
bound  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
came  out  to  the  mission  field  in  tbe  capa- 
city of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  had  no 
other  bonds  upon  him  but  tliose  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  who  had  fiill  right  to 
carry  on  the  mission  work,  according  to 
the  German  evangelical  church,  just  like 
the  manv  German  missionaries  who  before 
me  bad  been  sent  out  to  India  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  committee  in  England  never  laid  be- 
fore me  the  regulations  of  the  Society  to 
observe  the  discipline  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  I  never  gave 
them  any  pledge  to  that  effect ;  nor  did 
they  ever  afterwards  demand  any  such 
thing  from  me ;  those  regulations  of  the 
Society  were  brought  to  my  notice  only 
lately,  when  the  ordination  question  came 
to  be  discussed. 

*'  But,  lastly,  it  was  also  highly  it^u- 
rious  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Unnevelly. 
1  will  not  speak  of  injury  done  to  myself, 
because,  not  being  conscious  of  having 
published  any  thing  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  I  felt  persuaded  that  my  heavenly 
Master  would  not  forsake  me,  but  conti- 
nue his  gracious  care  over  me  and  my 
fiimily  as  before,  only  in  a  different  man- 
ner. By  leaving  the  Society  and  Tinne- 
velly, J  did  not  change  my  Master's 
service,  but  only  the  place  of  servicer 
But  what  must  the  people  of  TinnevHIy 
have  thought  of  this  measure?  The 
Christians  regarded  me  as  the  chief  in- 
strument by  whom  they  were  brought  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Heathenism  into  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  whom  they 
were  nourished  for  so  many  years  with 
the  pure  milk  of  the  Divine  word,  and 
whom  they  loved  and  revered.  Sud- 
denly, I  am  torn  away  from  them  ;  and 
when  they  inquire,  Wby?  what  answers 
can  be  given  to  them?  If  a  chaiige  of 
immorality  or  folse  doctrine  could  be  fixed 
upon  me,  then  the  matter  would  be  plain 
to  them.  But,  as  this  cannot  be  done, 
what  must  they  think  when  they  under- 
stand the  true  cause,  viz.  that  I  published 
a  little  book,  pointing  out  certain  errors 
in  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  same  way  as  1  have  pubUsbed 
many  other  little  books  against  errors  in 
other  bodies  of  men  ?  What  must  they 
think  of  the  Church  Misskm  Society, 
when  they  learn  that  simply  on  that  ac- 
count tbey  removed  their  beloved  and 
consdentioualy  walktiig  teaeber  from 
them?    What  most  diey  think  of  f^ 
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Christian  chareh  m  general?  How 
greatly  nnist  their  confidence^!  will  not 
aay  in  Christianity,  but  in  their  new 
teachers — be  shaJcen  ? 

*•  Those  injurious  effects  upon  the 
Christians  have,  alast  already  fully  ap- 
peared. Hardly  two  months  elapsed, 
when  the  minority  of  the  catechists  and 
congregations  loudly  and  voluntarily  de- 
aired  and  called  roe  and  my  brethren  back 
to  TimieveUy.  That  I  had  no  idea  of  re- 
turning, is  folly  proved  by  my  proceeding 
to  occupy  a  new  mission-field  at  Arcot,with 
all  my  brethren,  at  a  considerable  expense. 
1  took  even  a  house  there  for  a  whole 
year.  Had  I  had  any  idea  of  returning 
to  Tinnevelly,  or  had  I  so  early  given 
them  hints  to  that  effect,  it  would  have 
been  the  greatest  folly,  or  the  basest  hy- 
pocrisy>  in  me,  to  have  made  all  that  ex- 
pense,  and  to  undergo  all  that  trouble,  of 
removing  to  Arcot* 

ARCHDEACON  E0BIN80N. 

To  the  Tea.  Arckd.  T.  Robin$on,  Jf.  A, 
Venerable  Sir,— We,  the  inhabitants  of 
John  Pereiro*3  and  others,  forming  the 
congregadon  of  Trinity  Chapel,  feel  it  to 
be  our  most  pleasing  duty,  on  the  occa- 
Bion  of  your  departure  to  your  native  land, 
to  express  our  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
readiness  with  which  you  heu^  our  prayer 
for  a  minister,  and  our  unfeigned  gratitude 
for  your  personal  attendance,  and  for  the 
pastoral  anxiety  and  pious  sympathy  with 
whidi  you  regarded  us  during  the  brief 
period  of  your  valuable  ministration 
among  ns.  Permit  us,  Venerable  Sir, 
without  flattery,  to  assure  you  that  your 
absence  will  be  severely  felt  by  us.  But 
we  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  through  your 
kind  exertions,  to  be  blest  with  a  succes- 
sor, whose  unassuming  piety,  ardent  zeal, 
and  affectionate  solicitude  for  our  spiritual 
welfiire,  shall  perpetuate  your  memory 
among  a  people  who  highly  respect  and 
esteem  you  as  a  successful  minister  of 
God. 

'*  And  now,  may  the  Lord  preserve 
and  bless  you,  direct  and  prosper  you  in 
all  your  undertakings;   and  whersoever 
Providence  shall  call  you  to  labour,  may 
your  ministry  be  crowned  with  abundant 
success,  and  may  you  find  a  people  whose 
esteem  and  affection  shall  be  as  ardent, 
and  more  worthy  your  regard,  than 
•*  Rev.  and  Ven.  Sir. 
**  Tour  Reverence's  most  bumble  and 
obedient  servants," 

i\^  Signatures) 

The  Lodge  of  Perfect  Unanimity,  No. 
1,  met  on  the  Vlst  December,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  their  worshipful  master.  Arch- 
deacon  Robinson,  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture for  England ;  the  worshipful  master 
elect,  J.  C«  Morris,  Esq.  was  in  the  chair. 

Ama.Jvum.  N.S.  Vol,  20.  No.  79. 


After  the  toasts  of  **  The  King  and  the 
Craft,**  *<  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the 
Lodges  working  under  him," 

The  chairman  rose  and  said :  **  Tou  are 
al!  doubtless  aware  that  we  are  met  here 
this  evening  to  welcome  and  do  honour  to 
our  worshipful  brother  Robinson,  who  for 
the  last  twelvemonth  has  filled  the  office  of 
wonhipful  master  of  the  Loti^  of  Per- 
feet  Unanimi^,  No.  1.     Brot^r  Robin- 
son's  career  in  masonry  has  been  short, 
but  it  has  been  proportionably  distin> 
guished.     With  him,  the  usual  appren- 
ticeship and  lengthened  practice  wefe  by 
no  means  requisite  to  render  him  perfect. 
His  giant  mind  grasped  the  whole  subject 
almost  at  a  thot^t,  and  his  learning  and 
research  have  enabled  him  to  clear  up 
many  points  in  our  mysteries  which  had 
become  obscure  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
have  rendered  our  beautiful  system  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  time  to  the  very  depths  of  eter- 
nity. To  the  great  grief  of  theLodge  we  are 
about  to  part    with    this   dhPtinguished 
mason,  but  we  have  determined  not  to  do 
so  without  presenting  him  with  some  tes- 
timonial of  our  admiration,  respect,  and  re- 
gard.    The  record  of  his  services  was  too 
precious  to  be  committed  to  such  perish- 
able articles  as  paper  and  parchment ;  we 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  have  them 
inscribed  in  gold.     In  pureuance  of  this 
resolution,  worshipful  Sir,  I  am  about  to 
present  you  with  this  medal ;  and  I  can- 
not resist  saying,  that  I  can  recall  to  my 
mind  few  occurrences  of  my  life  which 
have  afforded  roe  greater  satisfaction  and 
delight  than  I   now  feel  in  paying  this 
well-merited  coropliment  to  one  whom  I 
revere  as  a  minister  of  my  God,  whom  I 
respect  for  his  talents  and  learning,  and 
whom  I  love,  deariy  love,  as  a  brother  arid 
a  friend.    There  is  the  medal.  Sir— wear 
it  as  a  proud  trophy  which  you  have  won 
in   the  pursuit  of  masonic  knowledge. 
Preserve  it  as  a  token  of  Uie  love  and 
affection  of  those  who  have  been  proud  to 
call  you  by  the  endearing  name  of  brother, 
and  by  whom  your  loss  will  be  long  and 
deeply  felt.    You  are  leaving  us — happily 
returning  to  your  family  and  native  coun- 
try ;  and  oh  I  in  the  warmth  of  my  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I 
cannot  breathe  a  more  ardent  wish  for 
you,  than  that  your  worth  may  be  as  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  those  among 
whom  you  are  going,  as  they  have  been 
by  the  Lodge  of  Perfect  Unanimity,  No. 

The  Archdeacon,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  that  the  noviciate  might  be  startied 
at  the  apparent  mjrsterious  darkness 
which  prevailed  in  the  entrance  to  the 
arcana;  and  be  could  not  deny  that  curio- 
sity had  in  part  contributed  to  his  at  first 
becoming  an  apprentice  ;  but  each  stage 
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bad  its  own  proper  contribution  of  light 
and  wonder ;  and  he  would  avow  that,  as 
he  advanced  in  his  masonic  career,  he 
felt  less  cause  for  wonder  that  so  many 
great  and  excellent  men  had,  to  the  world 
at  least,  appeared  to  throw  a  dignitv  on 
Masonry,  to  which  its  own  intrinsic 
worth  did  not  appear  to  entitle  it.  But 
when  he  arrived  at  the  highest  ranks  in 
its  orders,  he  was  sure  that  the  very  best 
and  ablest  men,  themselves  gathered  the 
light  and  advantages  which  the  world  be« 
lieved  the  institution  itself  derived  from 
them;  and,  instead  of  being  surprised 
that  it  should  have  existed  for  6,000  years 
—aye,  6,000  years,  he  said,  fearlessly,  the 
Society  of  Masonry  had  existed — he  was 
quite  sure  that  it  was  founded  on  princi- 
ples which  must  preserve  it  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world.  The  medal  which  had 
been  given  to  him  he  should  guard  near 
iiis  heart  as  bis  richest  treasure,  until  his 
death,  and  then  bequeath  it  bis  children. 
•He  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  services 
of  Masonry  to  the  world,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  moral  truth,  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  the  interchange  of  kindness 
^particularly  in  softening  down  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  drying  the  tears  of  the 
widow,  and  training  the  orphan  to  the 
imitation  of  his  fiither*s  vutues. 

At  a  meedng  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  "  Robinson  Testimonial,*'  held  in 
the  College  Hall,  on  the  aOth  December, 
adverting  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
up  to  this  date,  it  was  resolved, 

'*  That  this  amount  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Vener- 
able Arefadeacon  Robinson,  a  breakfinst- 
service  of  plate,  and  a  silver  stand-dish ; 
and  that  the  plate  be  inscribed  as  follows : 
*'  Presented  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robin, 
son,  ▲.  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  in 
testimony  of  the  esteem  and  affection, 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Clei^ 
and  Laity  of  his  Archdeaconry.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OBAND  BALL  BY  JAHSBTJEE  JEEJEEBHOY. 

•*  I  know  of  nothing,**  said  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  speaking  of  the  natives  of 
India,  "  which  will  more  effectually  at- 
tach  them  to  our  Government,  than 
friendly  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
an  interchange  of  those  petty  civilities 
which  draw  men  together  every  where — 
which  invariably  pave  the  way  to  that 
unrestrained  eiq>ression  of  their  inmost 
thoughts,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and 
their  capabilities :  —a  course,  in  fitct,  which 
has  raised  the  people  of  the  west  to  theur 
present  eminent  rank  in  the  scale  of 
dvilizaiion.  ** 

Where  the  natives  themselves  are  for- 


ward to  promote  soch  intercourse,  it  i# 
impossible  that  any  benevolent  mind 
should  look  on,  and  be  insensible  to  the 
ultimate  consequences,  if  the  opportu* 
nities  be  rightly  improved. 

Our  society  has  been  convened  Oil 
many  interesting  occasions,  since  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  accession  ta 
this  government,  bdt  none,  we  beliera^ 
when  our  fellow  subjects  of  India  have 
displayed  greater  hospitality,  magnificene» 
and  urbanity,  than  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  inst,  when  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhof 
entertained  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor* 
Lady  Grant,  and  about  350  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  at  a  ball  and  supper,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  hit  two  son*. 
His  splendid  and  elegantly  furnished 
mansion  was  thrown  open  at  an  earljr 
hour.  The  music  struck  up  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Robert  and  Ladv  Grwit  s 
and  our  fiiir  country  women  displayed 
their  unabated  fondness  for  the  dance,  to 
which  tlie  present  unusually  cold  season 
gave  a  zest  that  is  seldom  felt  under  a 
tropical  climate.  These  festivities  were 
kept  up  till  12,  when  the  party  adjourned 
to  a  supper,  which  had  been  Uld  out  in 
an  adjoining  structure,  put  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, on  the  opposite  ramparts*  The 
elegance,  the  grandeur,  and  the  taste* 
evinced  in  this  instance,  reminds  tts  oC 
those  beautiful  fiibrics  described  in  the 
Arabian  nights.  Imagine  a  hall,  170  Aeet 
in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  supported 
on  either  hand  by  fourteen  och^^onal 
columns,  and  beyond  these  a  colonnade 
fifteen  feet  in  width  all  round,  t)ie  ar- 
chitraves decorated  with  blue  omatnenta 
on  a  white  ground,  and  over  all,  feitoons 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  to  which  eleven  chan- 
deliers and  a  variety  of  lights  communU 
cated  a  brilliancy  surpassing  descriotion. 

After  the  accustomed  pl€^dges  of  Walter 
to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  had  been 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  Jamset- 
jee  rose  and  addressed  the  assemble^ 
company  as  follows  :— 

"I  am  perauaded  there  are  many  b 
this  assembly  who  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
at  the  lips  of  one  bom  and  educated  hi 
India,  that  their  host  considere  it  hb 
highest  privilege  to  be  counted  a  British 
subject— and  that  he  cannot  but  consider 
it  a  pledge  of  those  common  ties,  by  which 
he,  and  every  native  of  British  India,  am 
bound  to  this  great  nation ; — that  he  can- 
not but  esteem  it  a  proof  also^  that  tha 
councils  of  this  nation,  and  our  most  gim^ 
cious  Sovereign,  are  sensitrie  to  the  diuma 
of  India  on  the  mother  country,  thai 
Great  Britain  has  been  so  scrupulous  in 
its  selection  of  our  successive  governors. 
Who  is  there  here  who  will  not  remem- 
ber— each  as  he  may  have  had  opportn- 
nities  of  knowing  their  virtues  and  their 
talents— an  Elphinstone—a  Malcolm— 
and  a  Chue?    With  what  assoctatkms 
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will  he  not  call  to  mind,  that  we  have  at 
this  time,  and  here  present,  the  son  of 
that  excellent  individual,  whose  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this 
remote  land ; — that  we  are  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  brother  of  that  distin- 
guished statesman,  to  whom  India  may 
one  day  acknowledge  herself  to  be  mainly 
indebted  for  the  development  of  its  am- 
ple resources,  moral,  natural,  and  intel- 
lectual? To  those  of  Britain's  sons, 
whether  Indians  or  Europeans,  who  are 
called  to  the  exercise  of  any  public  func- 
tions under  such  rulers,  the  mother  coun- 
try sets  forth  these  men  as  examples  of 
l>enevolence,  rectitude,  and  moral  worth ; 
that  we  also  may  concur  with  them,  in 
proclaiming  her  high  character  to  the 
forthest  parts  of  Asia.  I  am  sure  that 
indulgence  will  be  shewn  for  this  imper- 
fect but  honest  expression  of  my  grati- 
fication on  seeing  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  and  so  many  of  my  friends,  at 
an  entertainment,  on  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  my  two  sons— and  that 
my  friends  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
Sir  Robert  Grant  health,  and  abundant 
opportunity  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
of  improvement,  which  this  country  so 
much  needs,  and  Briuin  has  such  great 
facilities  in  accomplishing." 

Sir  Robert,  in  returning  tlianks,  advert- 
ed with  great  feeling,  to  those  of  his  family 
who  have  done  so  much  to  raise  India  to 
its  proper  place,  amidst  Britain's  nume- 
rous dependent  colonies.  He  dwelt  on 
*'  recollections  at  once  melancholy  and 
grateful  to  him,**  briefly,  but  eloquently, 
showing  that  he  was  evidently  moved  by 
bis  41061*8  kindness. 

We  looked  in  vain  for  some  gentleman 
to  exhibit  his  powers  of  oratory  in  behalf 
of  the  ladies;  but  we  presume  they  were 
too  much  engaged  in  dieting  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Jamsetjee's  address,  and 
the  party  shortly  returned  again  to  the 
dance,  which  they  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour,  and  every  one,  we  believe,  took 
leave  of  his  host  with  one  unqualified  ex^ 
pression  of  delight  and  gratification. — 
Bombay  Cow.  Jan.  23. 

INDIAN  PBODUCTS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  West- 
em  India,  on  the  5th  Jan.,  the  secretary 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mutti,  of  Kootoor 
Bagh,  near  Poona,  detailing  the  result  of 
his  experiments  in  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  as  a  standanl ;  which  Mr. 
Mutti  states  to  succeed  so  well  in  this 
country,that  in  two  years  tbe  mulberry  be- 
comes so  large,  that  trees  planted  at  six- 
teen feet  from  each  other  would  touch  with 
their  branches,  and  that  each  young  tree 
will  3rield  from  eight  to  ten  pucca  seers  of 
leaves  (a  pucca  seer  is  about  two  pounds 
avoirdupois) ;  and  that  they  do  not  re- 
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quire  to  be  watered  more  than  once  a 
month.  It  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated, 
that,  when  full  grown,  in  four  years,  they 
will  not  require  any  water.  Mr.  Mutti 
then  advens  to  tlie  endeavours  he  has 
made,  and  proposes  making,  to  induce 
the  natives  themselves  to  adopt  a  more 
improved  method  of  growing  mulberries, 
fearing  silk-worms,  winding  silk,  and 
manufacturing  silk  piece-goods.  Two 
natives,  whom  Mr.  Mutti  got  to  make 
silk  for  a  manufocturer  in  Poona,  obtain- 
ed Rs.  Idi  tbe  pucca  seer  for  the  silk 
which  was  pronounced  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. Mr.  M.  also  got  a  native  to  make 
silk  handkerchiefs,  and  intends  establish- 
ing, at  Kootoor.  a  regular  manu£EU!tory  of 
similar  kinds  of  cloth. 

Another  letter  was  read  from  Mr. Mutti, 
detailing  the  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  his  silk  undertaking.  The  mul- 
berry  preferred  by  Mr.  m.  is  tlie  St. 
Helena  species,  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Lush, 
which  he  rears  as  standards.  Mr.  M.  has 
trees  of  27  months*  growtli,  four  of  which 
yielded  respectively  23i,  19  16,  and  15 
pucca  seers  of  leaves,  tlie  branches  of 
which  are  strong  enough  to  bear  six  men 
climbing  among  them  at  the  same  time. 
Of  silkworms,  Mr.  Mutti  says,— >**  I  have 
tried  the  small  Chinese  worm  of  fofir  stages, 
which  makes  a  sulphur  cocoon  generally  iu 
30  days;  answers  remarkablywell,and  con- 
tinues to  breed  all  the  year  round  without 
interruption.'*  It  requires  about  12  pucca 
seers  of  leaves  (more  or  less)  of  the  St. 
Helena  mulberry  to  nourish  1,000  worms. 
Generally  from  9,245  to  16,000  cocoons 
are  required  to  make  one  pucca  seer  of 
silk,  but  as  the  natives  become  more  ex- 
pert in  winding  silk,  waste  of  cocoons 
will  not  be  so  great. 

A  letter  from  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  dated 
Surat,  24th  Sept  18d5,  notices  a  tree  he 
had  met  with,  a  specimen  of  the  ptero- 
carpus  marsupium,  from  which  gum  kino 
may  be  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark, 
but  more  expeditiously  from  a  strong  de- 
coction of  tbe  bark  and  evaporating  it  in 
the  sun.  *'  The  European  market,"  adds 
Mr.  Law,  **  is  chiefly  supplied  from  tbe 
west  coast  of  Africa  with  this  drug,  and 
it  is  there  obtained  from  the  pterocarpua 
ermaceua* 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Ashtagram  division  of  Mysore  notices  a 
palm  tree,  frt)m  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  meal,  resembling  sago,  has 
been  obtoined.  This  palm  is  the  mharr 
of  the  natives,  or  the  caryota  urens,  re- 
garding which  the  late  Dr.  Roxburgh  has 
the  following  observations:  Flor.  lud. 
vol.  iii. ,  pp.  625-626,  **  It  is  a  native  of 
the  various  moimtainous  parts  of  India, 
where  it  grows  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  charming  of  this  beautiful  tribe 
or  natural  order.  It  is  hi^jhly  valuable 
to  the  nutives  of  the  countries  where  it 
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grows  in  plenty.  The  pith  or  fiirinaceous 
part  of  the  trunk  of  old  trees  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  sago.  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  natives,  and  during  a 
a  famine  they  suffered  little  while  those 
trees  lasted.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
this  substance  to  be  highly  nutritious, 
and  think  it  as  fiilly  palatable  as  the  sago 
we  get  from  the  Malay  countries.**  The 
tree  is  not  uncommon  in  the  ghauts  of  the 
Concan.  There  are  several  in  different 
parts  of  this  island  and  Colabah. 

NATIVE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society 
was  very  numerously  attended.  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Governor  was  in  the  chair; 
among  the  persons  present  were  the  Hon. 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, the  Chief  Secretary,  &c.  The  native 
company  included  nearly  all  the  most  emi- 
sent  members  of  the  community,  and  pre- 
sented an  agreeable  melange  of  costume, 
language,  and  religion:  Farsees,  Hin- 
doos, Jains,  Sunnees,  Sheeyas,  all  sat  ami- 
cably intermingled.  There  were  some 
names  too  of  historical  association ;  the 
descendant  of  the  Nuwab  of  Bednore,  who 
fought  and  suffered  for  the  British  in  the 
war  with  Tippoo  Sahib ;  the  sons  of  Gun- 
gadhur  Shastree*  wbose  assassination  in 
some  measure  led  to  the  last  Mahratta 
war;  and  the  representative  of  Naroba 
Autva,  in  whose  possession  the  treasure 
of  the  Peshwa  was  seized  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Poona,  all  called  up  recollections, 
curiously  contrasting  with  the  peaceful 
purpose  of  the  present  meeting. 

Capt.  Pope,  the  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety, read  the  report  of  the  committee  for 
the  past  year.  In  addition  to  a  satis- 
fiEu;tory  statement  of  the  society's  finances, 
this  document  noticed  the  completion  of 
a  new  range  of  school-rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  English  school ;  the 
arrival  of  the  Elphinstone  professors  of 
science  and  belles-lettres;  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  all  the  schools  of  the  in- 
stitution;  and  the  election  of  four  new 
"  West**  and  two  «*  Clare'*  scholars.  It 
also  alluded  to  an  offer  made  to  the  so- 
ciety by  government,  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  employing  some  of  its  most  qua- 
lified students  in  the  public  service  in  the 
districts,  under  the  revenue  commis- 
sioner;  which  arrangement,  on  mature 
consideration,  it  was  thou^t  not  advi- 
sable to  enter  on  immediately,  as  those 
whose  qualifications  would  have  entitled 
them  to  be  selected— the  old  West  scho- 
lars,— could  not  be  spared  from  the  school 
till  those  recently  elected  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  sup^Iv  their  places.  In  no- 
ticing the  English  school,  the  report 
stated  that  the  progress  made  had  sur- 
passed tlie  warmest  anticipations  enter- 
tained at  the  last  meeting.  The  master, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  school-hours,  had 


instituted  evening  neetinga,  fbr  c  Tiiiiii 
tions  in  science  and  general  ttudiea.  These 
meetings  were  open  to  the  public,  and 
excited  considerable  interest :  diey  were 
well  attended  by  the  natives ;  and  several 
European  gentlemen,  who  had  matte  » 
habit  of  attending,  and  themselves  eia- 
mined  the  scholars*  had  ezpreaaed  their 
warmest  admiration  at  the  extent  and  so- 
lidity of  the  information  evinced.  So  great 
and  so  evident  was  the  improvement  in 
this  school,  both  in  the  scientific  and  the 
general  department,  that  the  directors 
considered  the  warmest  commendatioiis 
and  thanks  of  the  society  d«e  to  the  maa- 
ters,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Henderaon,  fur 
their  zealous  and  most  successful  kboara. 

The  pupils  of  the  Mahratta,  Guzerm- 
thee,  and  Hindoosthanee  schools  were 
then  successively  examined  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson. 
They  read  portions  of  works  in  these  se- 
veral languages,  estplanatory  of  the  sya. 
tern  of  English  jurisprudence  and  similar 
practical  matters;  and  answers^very  rea- 
dily a  strict  cross-examinadoD  of  the  sense 
and  grammatical  constmctkm  of  the  pas- 
sages.  The  result,  in  the  opinioB  of  the 
examiners,  evinced  a  very  decided  in>- 
provement  on  the  kst  year.  The  mattie- 
matical  department  of  the  English  school^ 
under  Mr.  Bell,  was  next  examined ;  tlien 
the  general  department  under  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. The  examinations  are  diversilied 
with  speeches,  recitations,  &c.  by  the 
scholars.  The  report  in  the CTczette states: 
<*  What  rendered  the  matter  still  more  in- 
teresting, was  to  find  the  same  mdtvidoal 
foremost  in  every  exercise ;  this  the  little 
lad  Narayun  Dinanatb,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  public  examination  both  in 
mathematics  and  civil  law,  was,  in  tlie 
private  meetings,  the  best  orator  and  the 
most  skilful  chemist.** 

At  the  dose  of  the  examination,  Mto 
excellency  distributed  prises  to  a  great 
number  of  bo3rs  who  had  dietngnisbed 
Uiemselves  in  the  diflierent  schools :  after 
which  a  resolution  was  passed,  tbankii^ 
Sir  Robert  Gnmt  for  his  kindness  in  tak- 
ing the  chair. 

His  excellency  expressed  the  warm 
gratification  he  had  felt,  and  should  ever 
feel,  while  in  ofike,  in  seeing  on  this  oc- 
casion so  many  of  this  great  community, 
of  all  castes  and  dasses  and  religious  per- 
suasions, assembled  around  him,  and 
heartily  co-operating  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  native  education.  Tlie  OBOst  san- 
guine anticipation  indulged  in  on  that  oc- 
casion by  his  illustrious  friend  the  Eari  of 
Clare,  had  been,  he  would  not  say  rea- 
lized, but  fer  surpassed,  by  the  lesulu  of 
this  day*s  examinations.  Of  the  progreaa 
of  the  schohirs  in  the  languages  of  Indin 
he  was  himself  not  competent  to  speak« 
but  he  had  been  informed  by  the  learned 
gentlemen  wlu>  had  examined  then,  that 
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Uttre  WW  a  fCfy  dedded  improTement 
upoQ  last  year.  Of  the  progrets  of  the 
idngUah  school  in  all  its  departments, 
those  who  had  heard  the  astonishing  dis- 
play of  information,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  which  had  just  been  made,  could 
entertain  but  one  opinion:  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  acknowledge,  that  he  some- 
times found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  sci- 
entific  students  in  the  rapid  and  easy 
manner  in  which  they  performed  the  se- 
Teral  ttsks  assigned  them ;  and  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  rote,  a  part  got  up 
for  display  on  this  occasion,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  manner,  the  expression  of 
countenance,  the  tones  of  voice,  the  in- 
telligence and  emulation,  which  marked 
the  whole  examination.  Gratifying  as  this 
exhibition  eminently  was,  he  was  anxious 
to  impress  upon  the  students  that  they 
must  not  rest  there,  but  must  press  on- 
ward with  renewed  ardour  to  perfect  the 
work  so  happily  begun;  they  must  not 
tnistake  the  means  for  the  end.  He  would 
wish  it  to  be  impressed  on  the  native 
community  generally,  that  suooesa  b  this 
iRstitutioa  would  be  a  passport  to  success 
elsewhere.  He  dki  not  think  Mat  the 
most  healthy  state  of  public  education, 
where  government  was  obliged  to  hold 
out  iu  patronage  as  an  inducement  and  a 
reward ;  here  was  a  state  beyond,  where 
education  was  prosecuted  for  its  own  sake, 
and  knowledge  sought  for  its  mtrinsic 
worth ;  and  he  hoped  that  state  would  ere 
long  come  to  pass.  But  there  was  an  in- 
termediate stage,  where  the  fostering  hand 
of  government  was  necessary,  and  he 
would  say,  ''shame  on  the  government 
which  then  held  back  from  affording  its 
encouragement"  Under  this  view,  he 
was  willing  to  offer  all  the  aid  to  native 
education  that  was  in  his  power,  and  with 
this  idea  that  offer  had  been  made  by  the 
government  to  this  institution,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  eventually  made 
available  in  one  shape  or  other.  He 
hoped,  however,  the  day  was  not  fiu  dis- 
tant when  the  membere  of  this  important 
community  would  seek  to  educate  their 
children,  not  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
thereby  a  passport  to  subordinate  em- 
ployment under  government,  but  of  qua- 
lifymg  them  for  uldng  that  part  m  public 
life,  and  filling  worthily  those  high  offices, 
to  which  every  great  people  shoukl  aspire. 

The  Frismd  of  India,  adverting  to  the 
ckwing  remarks  of  Sii^R.  Grant,  observes : 
**  This  is  the  first  distinct  assurance  given 
to  the  native  community  by  government, 
that  the  ranks  of  the  public  service  in  the 
native  department,  will  be  replenished 
from  the  higher  classes  in  the  colleges. 
Two  great  advantages  are  likely  to  flow 
from  such  an  arrangement:  in  the  firet 
phu;e,  the  public  offices  will  gradually  be 
ilied  with  a  superior  class  of  ftmctiona- 


ries;  and  in  the  ■eoond  pfaM*e,  the  highest 
stimulus  will  be  afforded  to  the  native 
community,  to  persevere  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sound  knowledge; — a  stimulus 
sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  hereditary 
prejudice,  and  even  national  apathy.  Sir 
Ro^rt  Grant  hopes  that  the  time  will 
come  when  learning  will  be  pureued  for 
its  own  innate  dignity.  Nothing  will  tend 
so  much  to  hasten  this  period  as  the  pub- 
lic encouragement  of  learning,  by  holding 
forth  the  rewards  which  the  state  can  be- 
stow. In  the  absence  of  superior  mo- 
tives, we  must  work  with  those  which 
are  within  our  reach.  When  the  public 
service  has  thus  been  filled  with  men  who 
are  imbued  with  European  knowledge, 
when  the  most  influential  men  in  the  na- 
tive community  are  enlisted  in  favour  of 
the  literature  and  science  which  we  value, 
the  general  tone  of  native  society  will  be 
raised,  and  superior  motives  will  grow  up 
of  their  own  accord.** 


LBOISLATIVE  COUNaL. 

On  the  21st  December,  a  rather  warm 
discussion  took  place  in  the  council,  on  a 
draft  of  an  ordinance  for  the  protection  of 
hmded  property  from  the  depredations  of 
stray  cattle. 

Major-colonel  Sr  JoHh  Wilson  com* 
plained  that  no  protection  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinance  to  fortifled  works  and  their 
dependencies.  Was  this  because  they 
were  deemed  less  worthy  of  protection 
than  other  public  property  ?  He  might, 
perhaps,  be  told  that  the  rights  of  his 
Majesty,  in  respect  to  military  works, 
were  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  that  an  enactment  by 
the  legislative  council  for  their  protec- 
tion was  unnecessary,  and  would  bear 
the  character  of  presumption.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  deny  this  being  the  case ; 
but  he  was  able  to  assert  from  hb  own 
knowledge,  that  the  military  authorities 
had  sought  redress  from  the  common  law, 
and  that  their  efforts  had  been  in  vain. 
He  now  held  in  his  hand  an  official  com- 
munication with  respect  to  one  case  of 
this  native,  and,  as  it  would  throw  more 
light  on  the  matter  than  any  observations 
from  him,  he  would  with  permission  of 
the  council  read  it. 

The  major-general  here  read  a  letter 
fitmi  Lieutenant  Jones,  commandant  at 
Ruanwelle,  complaining  of  the  damage 
done  in  the  fort  and  works  by  stray 
cattle ;  that  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  belonging 
to  a  Cingalese,  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
government  croud  (or  pound),  had  been 
forcibly  released ;  that  the  staff-sergeant 
had  received  instructions  from  the  district 
judge  to  bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  the 
government  against  the  owner,  for  the 
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trespass  and  damage;  tiie  case  was  tried  in 
the  district  court,  and  the  judge  decreed 
that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  damage 
and  costs :  but  bj  an  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme court,  the  decree  was  set  aside, 
and  the  plaintiff  directed  to  pay  the  costs 
of  suit.  Lieut.  Jones  added :  '*  The 
chief  justice.  Sir  Charles  Marshall,  bafing 
stated  in  his  remarks,  that  it  was  an  ille- 
gal proceeding  to  seize  cattle  at  Ruan- 
welle  for  trespass,  it  not  being  one  of  the 
places  named  in  the  Regulation  No. IX, of 
the  23d  September  1833,  and  that,  should 
the  public  works  at  Ruanwelle  require 
protection  from  the  encroachment  of  cat- 
tle, a  specific  clause  for  that  purpose  must 
be  applied  for.'* 

The  major-general  asked  whether  the 
military  authorities  were  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  ?  He  proposed  a 
proviso :  '*  That  nothing  in  this  ordinance 
shall  be  construed  to  give  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  or  trespass  upon  any  of  the  mili- 
tary works  or  their  dependencies  m  this 
island,  which  by  law  and  usage  are  un- 
der the  care  and  control  of  the  compe- 
tent military  authorities.*' 

Mr.  Marshall  seconded  this  amend- 
ment. The  council  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  been  told  by  the  chief  justice 
(whose  absence  he  regretted),  that  "they 
should  be  laughed  at  in  England  for  pre- 
suming to  pass  laws  on  subjects  already 
provided  for  by  the  common  law."  The 
case  now  brought  before  them  afforded 
proof  that  the  local  and  common  law  are 
not  in  unison,  and  of  the  futility  of  the 
assertion  that  no  local  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, where  the  common  law  is  already  in 
force.  If  matters  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  com- 
plaints would  be  innumerable. 

Mr.  AnstrtUher  objected  to  the  proviso 
as  unnecessary ;  the  words  conveyed  no 
meaning  whatsoever,  and  if  he  did  not 
imagine,  from  the  major-geneial's  obser- 
vations, that  more  was  meant  to  be  in- 
ferred from  them,  he  should  not  wish  to 
oppose  them.  An  additional  clause  had 
been  inserted,  which  gave  the  fullest  pro- 
tectk>n  to  the  principal  military  posts,  and 
if  it  could  be  shewn  that  any  other  station 
required  similar  protection,  he  was  ready 
to  add  them  to  the  enumeration.  The 
object  of  the  major-general  might  be 
effected  by  fencing  the  minor  posts. 

The  President  had  witnessed  the  inr 
jury  done  to  the  Wdiks  at  Ruanwelle,  but 
thought  the  minor  posts  would  be  pro- 
tected by  fence. 

'  Mr.  Afutruther  moved  an  amendment, 
instead  of  the  major-general's,  adding  the 
words,  '*  or  in  any  other  land  properly  en* 
closed,  whether  public  or  private.** 

The  migor.general*s  amendment  was 
negatived,  and  Mr.  Anstmther's  carried. 

On  the  29th,  on  the  motion  for  con- 
firming the  proceedings  of  the  last  sitting. 
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The  ChUf  JtuHce  complaiiied  of  tbe 
misrepresentation  of  the  major-general 
(who  was  not  now  present),  in  the  case  be 
bad  referred  to.  The  council,  he  was 
quite  sore,  would  agree  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  judgments  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  spoke  of  all  courts,  high  and 
lowt  civil  or  military,  onght  to  be  held 
sacred-^not  from  discussion  and  animad- 
version, for  which  he  was  an  advocate  in 
the  largest  and  severest  sense  of  the 
words— but  from  perversion  and  distor- 
tion. He  sought  no  exemption  from  free 
and  fiiir  discussion;  but  he  did  daim 
immunity  from  misrepresentation.  Sir 
Charies  then  read  notes  of  the  major- 
general's  statement*  namely: — that  a 
serious  trespass  and  damage  bad  been 
proved  on  the  military  ground  at  Ruan- 
welle;—that  in  an  action  on  behalf  of 
government,  to  recover  compensation  for 
the  injury,  the  district  court  had  awarded 
damages  ;—>that  the  Supreme  court  bad 
set  aside  that  decision,  and  remitted  the 
damages; — that  the  reason  assigned  fior 
that  remission  was,  that  Ruanwelle  was 
not  included  in  the  Regulation  of  1833 ;-» 
and,  that  he,  the  chief  justice,  had  de- 
chured  generally,  that  it  was  illegal  to 
seise  cattle  trespassing  at  Ruanwelle. 
The  council  wouM  not  he  a  little  sur|msed 
to  hear  that  every  one  of  these  positions 
was  absolutely  false ;  not  intentionally  so, 
he  hoped  and  believed ;  but  that  each  of 
them  was  unfounded  in  feet.  An  action 
was  brought,  on  the  civil  skle  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  by  some  seijeant-major,  for 
certain  penalties  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  by  the  cattle  of  the  defimdant 
having  been  found  on  the  ground  attach- 
ed to  the  fort  at  Ruanwelle.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  bare  trespass  was  veiy 
scanty ;  but  of  real  injury  or  damage  oc- 
casioned  thereby,  or  even  of  the  reason 
why  the  cattle  had  been  impounded,  no 
sufficient  evidence  was  offered.  A  fine 
was,  however,  imposed  of  a  certain  sum 
for  each  head  of  cattle  so  impounded. 
The  defendant  appealed  iigainst  this  de- 
cision to  the  supreme  court.  And  the 
question  which  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  the  chief-justice  on  that  occasion,  in- 
dependently of  the  anomaly  of  imposnig 
a  fine  in  a  civil  action,  was,  by  what  law 
this  fine  had  been  imposed.  Accordingly, 
1)y  an  order  of  reference  of  the  1st  July, 
It  was  "  Ordered,  that  the  proceeding  be 
referred  back  to  the  district  court  of 
Ruanwelle,  in  order  that  it  may  be  stated 
by  what  law  the  fine  decreed  agafaist  the 
defendant  was  awarded.**  ^o  evidence 
was  offered  of  damage  sustained  by  the 
prosecutor ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  some  law  exists,  by  which  a 
spedfie  penalty  is  imposed  on  the  owners 
of  all  cattle  found  trespassing  In  obe- 
dience to  that  order,  the  district  judge 
wrote  a  letter  in  substance  as  foHows:— 
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"Tliat  tbe  fine  was  awarded  according 
to  a  district  oYder,  which  has  been  in  ez^ 
istence  ever  since  this  has  been  a  military 
post,  by  which  a  specific  penalty  is  im* 
posed  on  the  owners  of  all  cattle  found 
trespassing  on  the  government  works  and 
esplanade.*'  And  the  district  judge  added, 
"that  the  Regulation  of  government  No. 
1 X,  of  1833,  had  been  acted  upon  by  his 
predecessors,  and  was  acted  upon  now  in 
this  district.**  The  final  judgment  of  re- 
▼ersal  was  read  to  this  effect :  — **  If  it  were 
possible  for  this  court  to  recognize  any 
aitthority,  except  that  of  tlie  L^^lature, 
by  which  specific  penalties  could  be  im- 
poaed  on  specific  offences,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  send  for  the  '  district 
order'  alluded  to.  But  no  such  autho- 
rity can  be  recognized  as  vested  any 
where,  except  in  the  legislative  power  of 
the  island.  A  nd  if  any  such  law  had  ema- 
nated from  that  quarter,  it  would  be  to 
be  found,  as  regards  Ruanwelle,  among 
the  proclamations  relating  to  the  Kandian 
provinces.  No  such  enactment,  however, 
is  to  be  found.  If  by  '  district  order*  be 
meant  an  order  issuing  from  any  local 
authority  of  tbe  province  or  district, 
whether  civil  or  military,  such  order  can 
be  considered  of  no  force  whatever,  at 
least  in  legalizing  the  infliction  of  penalties. 
The  district  judge,  however,  adds  that 
*  the  Begulation  of  government.  No.  IX, 
of  1833,  has  been  acted  upon  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  is  acted  on  now  in  this  dis- 
trict.* The  supreme  court  is  bound  to 
observe  that  any  conviction  undo*  that 
regulation  is  whoUy  iUegal,  except  for 
oflfences  committed  witbin  the  gravets  of 
the  towns  therein  enumerated.  Where 
there  is  no  law  on  the  subject  in  force,  in 
the  place  in  question,  the  owner  of  cattle 
found  trespassing  can  only  be  sued  civilly 
for  the  damage  which  may  have  been 
done,  including  any  expense  or  reasonable 
charge  for  trouble  which  may  be  incurred 
in  securing  the  animals,  and  preventing 
their  doing  further  mischief;  and  to  this 
demand,  therefore,  the  present  action 
should  have  been  limited.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  works  at  Ruan- 
welle,  or  elsewhere,  by  positive  law,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  proper  quarter 
for  that  purpose.  Another  irregularity 
appears  on  the  fitfse  of  the  present  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  penalty  could  legally  be 
enforced.  In  the  course  of  proceeding,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  tbe  courts  in 
this  island,  would  be  on  the  criminal  side 
of  the  court,  by  which  the  defendant  would 
not  have  been  put  to  tlie  expense  of 
•tapops.  As  they  nave  been  incurred,  and 
as  it  IS  not  just  that  the  defendants  should 
bear  any  portion  of  costs  to  which  they 
have  been  put^  in  defending  an  action 
Whidi  cannot  legally  be  supported,  it  is 
liirther  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  do  pay 
the  costs  of  bothjdafotidants.*' 


He  would  now  ask  whether  he  had  not 
shewn  that  every  one  of  the  positions 
taken  by  tbe  major-general's  speech,  and 
by  the  letter  of  the  commandant  of  Riuui- 
welle,  was  utterly  unfounded?  No  da- 
mage had  been  proved,  no  damages  had 
been  awarded ;  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  therefore,  that  no  damage  had 
been,  or  could  have  been,  remitted  by 
the  supreme  court.  The  fine  had  been 
remitted,  as  illegally  imposed;  but  not 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  the  comman- 
dant and  the  major-general,  vtz.  that 
Ruaowelle  was  not  included  in  the  regu- 
totion  of  1833,  but  because  the  "  district 
order/*  on  which,  and  not  on  the  regula- 
tion, the  conviction  in  the  district  court 
proceeded,  was  a  mere  nullity.  The  doc- 
trine conveyed  in  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court,  which  was  couched  in 
language  intelligible  to  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding, was,  that  no  fine  or  penalty 
could  be  imposed  for  acts  innocent  and 
harmless  in  themselves,  unless  by  sanction 
of  a  duly  constituted  legislative  authority. 
The  doctrine  attempted  to  be  imputed  to 
that  judgment  was,  that  even  though  da- 
mage should  be  proved,  there  still  was 
no  law  in  Ruanwelle  which  would  award 
reparation  to  the  party  injured,  for  the 
trespass.  The  two  propositions  were 
too  distinct  to  be  confounded  together; 
and  he  should  suppose  that  scarcely  a 
non-commissioned  officer  could  be  found 
in  tbe  service,  who  would  not  be  asham- 
ed of  not  at  once  perceiving  the  difference. 
The  major-general  had  asked  whether 
the  military  were  to  tidce  the  law  into 
their  own  hands?  To  this  question  a 
very  short  answer  presented  itself : — that 
if  they  did,  it  would  very  soon  be  taken 
out  of  them.  But  it  would  appear  that, 
this  was  the  very  thing  they  had  been 
doing..  What  might  be  thought  of  this 
discussion  in  other  places,  or  what  had 
now  fallen  from  himself,  he,  (Sir  C.  M.) 
knew  not,  and  certainly  cared  as  little. 
But  he  had  a  pretty  strong  opinion  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  answer  to  any  repre- 
sentation, which  the  major-general  might 
make  on  the  subject.  He  would  be  told, 
'*  It  was  your  business.  Sir,  it  was  your 
bounden  duty,  to  have  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  forts,  and 
with  any  deficiency,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  law^ 
for  their  protection ;  it  was  your  duty  to 
have  brought  such  alleged  deflect  to  the 
notice  of  the  legislature,  as  recommended 
by  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
proper  time,  and  in  proper  manner;— in 
proper  time,  by  taking  care  that  all  judicial 
decisions,  affecting  the  interests  of  his 
Majesty's  military  service,  should  be  coro-^ 
municated  to  you  as  soon  as  passed,  and 
by  laying  this  particular  decision  before 
the  executive  council,  of  which  you  are 
yourself  a  member,  without  delay,  instead 
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of  waidngi  as  yon  have  dooe,  till  all  the 
other  amendments  bad  been  passed,  and 
till  a  moment  when  the  only  member  of 
the  legislative  council,  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  effect  of  the  decision,  was  absent ; 
^m  proper  manner,  by  consulting  one  oif 
the  law  oflicers  of  the  crown,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  introducing  the  necessary 
protection,  who  would  have  told  you  that, 
instead  of  the  unmeaning  ineffective  pro- 
viso, which  you  with  such  tardy  zeal  in- 
troduced at  the  last  moment,  three  words 
would  have  placed  the  minor  forts  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation,  if  it  had  been 
considered  neces^^ry  so  to  do,  as  the  cin- 
namon plantations,  and  other  government 
ground.  You  have  neglected  your  own 
duty  in  allowing  yourself  to  remain  unin- 
formed  on  this  subject  for  Id  many 
months,  and  by  not  using  your  informa- 
tion, when  obtained,  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose ;  and  you  are  now  endeavouring  to 
make  the  supreme  court  and  the  legisla- 
tive council  responsible  for  that  neglect.*' 

MI8CELLANEO(7S. 

The  Governor,  in  a  letter  dated  "  King's 
House,  January  7th,"  and  signed  by  his 
private  secretary,  hais  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing remonstrance,  respecting  the  ani- 
madversions passed  upon  his  Excellency 
in  the  press  of  the  colony,  to  Mr.  Read, 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  :— 

**  The  Governor,  in  the  official  answer 
which  he  directed  Mr.  Anstruther  to  re- 
turn to  the  letter  of  the  merchants  of  the 
29th  December  ult,  has  not  thought  fit 
to  introduce  therein  a  serious  complaint 
which  he  has  to  make  against  that  body, 
of  which  you  are  the  senior  member. 

'*  It  is  notorious  that  the  merchants 
have  been,  and  are.  the  chief  proprietors 
of  the  Observer  newspaper,  and  that  its 
columns  have  been  made  the  vehicle  of 
anon3rmous  and  slanderous  abuse  of  Sir 
Robert  Horton  and  his  Government  Of 
abuse  of  this  nature,  the  Governor  con- 
siders that,  as  a  public  man,  he  has  not 
the  slightest  right  to  compkiin,  as  long  as 
it  only  affects  his  public  character,  and  is 
genuinely  anonymous ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, that,  if  anonymous  charges,  of  the 
nature  of  those  brought  against  him,  were 
sustainable,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  com- 
plaining parties  to  come  forward  in  their 
own  persons  to  sustain  them,  and  their 
omission  so  to  come  forward  is  the  most 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  charges  them- 
selves. But  the  comphunt  that  the  Go- 
vernor Has  to  make  is,  that  the  merchants 
have  resorted  to,  or  at  least  encouraged 
by  their  tacit  sanction,  an  expedient, 
which  combines  the  effect  of  a  secret 
anonymous  accusation  with  that  of  an 
overt  complaint  There  have  appeared 
in  the  OUerver  of  the  7,  11,  and  25th 
August,  1st  September,  and  2d  October, 
five  letters,  signed '  A  Mercliant.'  These 
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letters  accuse  the  Governor  of 
instances  of  misconduct  *  Tbiok  yoa, 
sir,'  says  tliis  writer,  'that  the  Executive 
wish  that  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  permitted  to  exprem 
openly  his  opinions  of  the  local  Govent- 
ment?  'Tis  too  ridiculous  to  waste  a 
thought  upon.  Oh.  how  my  foncy  revels 
in  the  mere  idea  of  the  numberless  acts  of 
Government,  the  gross  jobs  we  have  wit- 
nessed, the  tyranny  exercised,  which  an 
honest  member  would  rise  up  to  condemn 
and  demand  satis&ction  for!'  Of  these 
expressions,  taken  by  themselves,  or  even 
expressed  under  the  signature  of  '  A 
merchant.'  the  Governor  would  have 
considered  that  he  had  no  sort  of  right  to 
complain,  inasmuch  as  they  are  vague  and 
unspecific.  The  writer  must  not  be  a 
merchant,  he  might  only  express  his  per* 
sonal  sentiments ;  but  when  formally  pat 
forward  as  being  undoubtedly  '  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  mercantile  body  of 
Ceylon/  of  the  limited  extent  of  wliich 
body  the  public,  elsewhere,  are  perfectly 
ignorant,  the  character  of  these  expres- 
sions is  utteriy  changed.  Thia  '  mer- 
chant' had  previously  committed  the 
whole  body  of  merchants ;  he  volunteered 
as  their  representative;  he  had  quoted 
their  participation  in  his  opinions,  and 
had  assigned  a  special  reason  for  tiieir 
omitting  to  memorialize  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  redress.  In  speaking  of  his 
opinions  generally  (Obaerver,  11th  Au- 
gust) he  says,  '  I  must,  however,  premise 
that,  although  I  have  not  the  sKgfatett 
doubt  that  the  whole  mercantile  body 
participated  with  me  in  the  opinions  I 
put  forth,  still  they  may  not  be  the  pre- 
cise opinions  which,  as  a  collective  body, 
they  would  adopt  in  an  official  remon- 
strance. He  Uien  deliberately  states, 
with  all  the  force  of  delegated  authority, 
what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  merchants. 
'  That  they  do  not  proceed  (he  says)  to 
official  remonstrance  is,  because  they  are 
diitgusted  with  the  present  Goveniment, 
have  no  respect  for  or  confidence  in  the 
present  Council  whieh  advises  its  bead, 
and  can  readily  conceive  that  the  dis- 
tracted position  of  the  parent  state  leaves 
them  no  room  to  hope  for  the  attentive 
consideration  of  complaints  firom  any 
colony  which  has  not  the  moral  power  to 
make  itself  heard.'  No  species  of  con- 
tradiction to  this  exposition  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  merchants  of  Colombo  has 
ever  appeared.  The  Governor,  bow- 
ever,  could  stiU  not  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject, had  it  not  been  for  the  senseless  and 
absurd  nature  of  the  opinion  itself,  con- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph 
just  quoted.  Whe^er  that  opinkm  is  or 
is  not  entertained  by  the  body  of  Colombo 
merchants,  the  Governor  has  no  know- 
ledge, and  as  they  have  at  last  come  to> 
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vfsni  witha  aienioria],  he  tnista  that  they 
luiTe  ceased  to  entertain  soch  an  opinion, 
if  ever  they  did  entertain  it.  But,  if  a 
writer  in  the  Obterver  had  signed  himself 
'  A  merchant,*  and  had  stated  an  opinion 
tfaat  a  double  export  or  import  duty  ought 
to  be  imposed  on  any  article,  or  had  ad- 
vanced any  other  proposition,  prejudicing 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  body,  as  a 
proposition  in  which  '  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  the  whole  mercantile  body 
^  Ceylon  participated,*  the  Governor  does 
not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that 
there  would  have  been  an  absolute  and 
early  contradiction  of  such  an  assertion. 

"  His  Excellency  feels  it;  however,  to 
be  his  duty  to  inform  you,  sir,  who  are  at 
the  bead  of  the  body  to  whom  doubts  are 
imputed  of  the  willingness  of  the  King's 
Government,  and  of  the  imperial  Parlia- 
loent,  to  redress  grievances,  that  such 
doub^  are  of  a  h^bly  disrespectful  na- 
ture. Comphiints,  suitably  brought  for- 
ward,  will  ever  be  duly  considered  by  the 
British  Government;  but  neither  Go* 
vemment  nor  Parliament  will  condescend 
to  receive  anonymous  comphiints  as  mat- 
ter of  crimination  against  any  public  func- 
tionary. Even  accusers,  who  deal,  in 
tiieirown  persons  only,  in  vague  generali- 
ties and  undefined  complaints,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  discover  that  their  accusations 
will  be  disbelieved  and  their  motives  sus- 
pected.  The  public  are  also  liable  to 
suffer,  as  real  abuses  have  a  strong  chance 
of  being  passed  over,  after  the  public  mind 
has  for  a  length  of  time  been  disgusted 
with  unfounded  complaints.** 

Veitang* 

The  Gazetu  of  the  12th  Jan.  contains  an 
aoeount  of  several  daring  acts  of  piracy, 
committed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Penang,  during  which,  it  is  said,  upwards 
of  fifty  persons,  on  several  occasions,  were 
carried  off,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four 
days,  besides  property  taken  at  different 
places  in  Province  Wellesley,  where  the 
pirates  had  huided.  The  admiral,  who 
was  then  at  Penang,  hearing  of  their  de- 
predations, sent  out  the  boats  of  the  Win- 
dtetier  in  quest  of  the  pirates ;  and  two 
prahus  were  sent  in,  oae  with  twelve, 
and  the  other  with  five  men.  We  learn, 
however,  from  a  private  source,  that, 
thoi^  strong  suspicions  were  attached 
to  these  men,  yet  they  were  likely  to  be 
liberated,  as  the  charge  of  piracy  could 
not  be  proved,  those  who  bad  escaped 
from  pirates  not  being  able  to  identify  any 
of  them. 

MnCELLAKEOUS. 

Dvtiet  on  Imports  and  Exports, —Go- 
vemor  Murchison,  in  a  letter  to  the  mer- 


cantile community  of  this  settlement, 
dated  1 3th  January,  apprizes  them,  **  that 
the  supreme  Government  has  directed 
him  to  submit  the  draft  of  an  act  and 
schedule,  for  levying  a  duty  on  the  sea 
exports  and  imports  of  the  three  settle- 
ments, to  meet  the  expense  of  effectually 
protecting  the  trade  from  piracy.  The 
above  comprises  the  directions  of  the  su- 
preme Govemment,~thera/e  of  the  duties 
will  be  regulated  by  the  estimated  ex- 
penses of  aflotiUa  and  a  custom-house,  on 
neither  of  which  points  can  I,  at  presefkt, 
give  you  any  precise  information.  I  may, 
however,  state,  that,  on  the  beit  proour- 
able  information,  I  am  of  opmion  that  a 
duty  of  2|  per  cent  on  the  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  annexed  list,  (square^ 
rigged  vessels  under  foreign  colours  being 
liable  to  double  duties)  will  raise  a  suffi- 
cient fund  to  meet  the  objects  in  i 


List  of  articles  chargeable  with  import 
and  export  duty  of  2 (  per  cent :  vessels 
importing  and  exporting  the  same  under 
a  foreign  flag  to  pay  double  duties. 

/wporte.— Cotton  twist;  iron  and  steel; 
beer, wines  and  spirits ;  gunpowder ;  arms; 
canvas ;  cordage ;  copper  sheathing ;  an- 
chors,cables,&c.;  earthenware;  glassware; 
hardware ;  cotton  goods,  India  and  Java ; 
do.  British ;  gunnies ;  saltpetre ;  tobacco, 
China  and  Java ;  cotton ;  cotton  goods, 
from  Continental  Europe ;  opium  at  10 
rupees  per  chest. 

JE:^port».— Sugar ;  cotton ;  pepper;  tin ; 
tortoise-shell;  spices;  cigars;  hides; 
mother-o -pearl  shell ;  rattans ;  grain 
(rice  and  wheat) ;  bees*  wax;  benjamin ; 
sapan  wood. 

Java  Bank, — **  I  have  just  received 
advices  from  Java,  that  our  friends  there 
are  not  without  anxiety  as  to  the  intei « 
tions  of  Government  with  respect  to  the 
bank,  the  charter  of  which  expires  in 
1837 ;  and  it  is  yet  undecided  whether  it 
will  be  renewed,  or  whether,  if  renewed, 
it  may  not  be  on  terms  neutralizing  those 
beneficial  effects  that  well-conducted  esta- 
blishment has  hitherto  produced.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Java  bank,  if  not  entire- 
\y  unexampled,  has  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  such  institutions,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  that  trading  Goven> 
ment  looks  with  some  avidity  on  the 
profits  realized,  and  would  seek  to  appro- 
priate them,  could  it  insure  public  confi. 
dence,  in  a  bank  of  its  own  formation, 
governed  by  its  own  functionaries,  and 
under  no  control  save  the  tic  volo  of  the 
Governor.  It  is  not,  however,  supposing 
our  neighbours  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  political  wisdom,  to  believe  they  have 
abread^  discovered  that  in  such  hands  the^ 
establishments  have  hitherto  proved  (ai* 
lures,  or,  at  least,  of  very  doubtful  utility 
to  tbe^  public,  however  convenient  to  a 
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short- sighted  financier.  The  preKump- 
tiun,  therefore,  at  present,  is,  that  they 
will  not  attempt  it  unless  the  shareholders 
of  the  bank  refuse  the  terms  which  may 
be  proposed.  It  is  not,  I  am  informed, 
yet  ascertained  what  these  terms  are  like- 
ly to  be,  nor  is  it  fon^tten  that  the  late 
commissioner's  ire  was  excited  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  bank  directors  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  measure  affecting  the  cur- 
rency, which,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt  of 
official  secrets,  would  have  gone  the 
length  of  an  entire  change  of  the  standard 
of  value  in  Java,  from  silver  to  copper.*' 
— Corr.  Sing.  Free  Prese, 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  monument,  in- 
tended to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  convened 
by  public  advertisement,  and  held  in  the 
Keading-room,  on  the  1st  inst,  for  thq 
purpose  of  consulting  on  the  best  means 
of  employing  the  funds  already  collected, 
as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with 
that  undertaking ;  it  was  resolved  : 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, they  will  best  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  eminent  services  rendered 
to  this  settlement,  and  the  commercial 
world  generally,  by  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual, by  endeavouring  to  complete  the 
institution  founded  by  him  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.** 

•*  That,  as»  the  meeting  find  the  funds 
already  collected  for  the  monument 
amount  toDrs.  l,827,and  that  there  is  nearly 
Drs.  1,000  more  subscribed,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  paid  immediately  on  applica- 
tion, it  was,  therefore,  further  resolved— 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  found  a  sufiicient  sum 
can  be  raised,  by  additional  subscription, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  build- 
ings, and  making  them  fit  for  schools  on 
an  extended  scale,  they  will  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution, 
the  whole  sum  subscribed  for  the  erection 
of  the  monument.**— 5tfi^.  Chron,Jan2. 


Letters  from  Rangoon  give  a  very  fiai- 
yourat>le  account  of  the  first  proceedings 
of  the  new  woongfgee.  He  seems  to  be 
imxious  to  settle  justly  and  expeditiously 
all  such  law-suits  as  have  yet  been 
brought  before  him ;  and,  although  not 
very  quick  and  inteUigent,  he  is  patient, 
and  honest,  and  firm.  Before  his  de- 
parture from  Ava,  he  was  well  schooled 
and  cautioned.  He  made  an  attempt, 
however,  to  re-introduce  the  ceremony  of 
nnslippering,  which  no  Englishman  has 
observed  at  Rangoon  since  the  late  war. 
One  of  the  most  respectable  English 
merchants  there,  Mr.  Trill,  on  whom  the 
demand  was  first  made,  resisted  it  with 
determination,  but  with  great  good  hu- 


mour, and  soon  persuaded  the 
to  give  up  the  point.  Mr.  lYill  descrfct 
the  dianks  of  all  his  countrymen.  Ado- 
tber  letter  adds : 

**  The  Resident  has  had  a  battle  to 
fight  with  the  Court,  on  the  subject  of 
the  aggression  committed  by  a  laiige  party 
of  the  wild  tribe,  called  Singfos,  who  en- 
tered our  territory  to  the  soothwaid  of 
Suddiya,  in  Assam,  and  bnmt  and  foun- 
dered a  village,  occupied  by  another  aet 
of  the  same  race.  Here,  no  one  scenia  to 
know  or  care  anything  about  these  Sing- 
fos :  but  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  th«r 
troubling  our  frontier,  and,  after  some 
battling,  the  Resklent  persuaded  the 
Court  to  send  a  strong  party,  and  an  offi- 
cer of  rank,  to  the  offending  Singfos,  and 
allow  Captain  Hannay,  the  oflScer  com- 
manding tlie  Resident's  escort,  to  accom- 
pany the  mission.  They  left  Ava  on  the 
22d  ult. ,  and  are  to  go  by  water  to  Mo- 
goung,  and  thence  across  the  country, 
nearly  due  north,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sud- 
diya.  Captain  Hannay  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Baman,  Mogoung,  the 
amber  mines,  and  a  tract  ofcountry  to  the 
north  of  Ava,  which,  perhaps,  no  Euro- 
pean has  ever  before  visited;  and  it  ii 
satisfactory  to  know  that  he  is  every  way 
qualified,  not  only  possessing  good  instni- 
ments  and  some  science,  but  good  temper, 
judgment,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
Burmese,  to  gather,  during  his  journey, 
all  such  information  as  may  be  useful  and 
interesting.  By  the  bye,  J  may  mention, 
that  on  the  12th  of  last  month  he  calca- 
lated  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by 
the  Erawadi  River ;  it  amounted  then  to 
80  much  as  2 1 1 ,140  cubic  feet  in  a  second 
of  time.  By  two  trigonometrical  ob- 
servations, one  on  the  Ava  side,  near  the 
British  Residency,  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  Tsagain  bank,  he  made  the 
breadth  of  the  river  there  1  .^1  yards ; 
the  average  depth  was  23  feet,  and  the 
average  velocity  150  feet  in  a  minute.  A 
good  section  of  the  river,  however,  cannot 
be  taken  near  Ava,  as  the  depth  varies 
▼ery  much,  from  8|  fathoms  to  a  cubit, 
and  less.** — Beng.  Hurkaru,  Feb.  8. 


Accounts  have  been  received  at  Sii^* 
pore  from  Cochin  China,  which  state  thtt 
the  insurrection  and  disturbances,  which 
had  prevailed  there  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  are  quelled,  and  that  the  coun- 
try is  quiet  and  in  a  good  state  of  defence. 

A  visit  of  three  individuals,  of  tlif 
American  mission,  to  Cbantibun,  proved 
highly  interesting.  They  were  fevoural 
with  the  friendship  of  the  prah^kian^  umI 
his  son  ;  the  latter  of  whoinaAM^AlfeHD 
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all  necessary  &cUities  for  exploring  the 
country,  and  even  prompted  them  to  it 
The  town  is  iitteen  miles  from  the  ipoutk 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  are  i'hinese  and  Cochin-Chinese. 
The  latter  are  numerous,  and  entirely  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Romish  priests ; 
who,  without  being  able  to  read  a  word 
in  them,  pronounced  tlie  books  of  the 
missionaries  to  l)e  most  pernicious.  Tlie 
comitry  around  the  city,  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thiny  miles,  contains  many 
villages.of  3  000  or  4,000  inhabitants  earhl 
l^bc  scenery  is  pleasant,  and  much  of  tlie 
soil  of  a  superior  quality,  but  not  well 
cultivated,  and  the  markets  are  but  poorly 
bupplied  with  provisions.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  the  cuiiivation  having  fonnerly 
been  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  prchcnt. 
The  pruli-kiaiig  is  building  an  extensive 
fortification  eight  miles  ]>elow  ihe  town.  I  f  e 
pohtely  invited  the  missionaries  to  make 
him  a  visit,  which  tlicy  gladly  did.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  interview,  lie  took 
not  a  little  pains  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
us.  He  haid  a  baud  of  fifteen  female  mu- 
sicians, playing  upon  as  many  different 
kinds  of  iustnunents,  for  our  amuse- 
ment. 1  must  say,  the  music  was  ad- 
mirable, exceeding  any  music  I  have  heard 
Bince  1  left  America.  The  missionary 
physician,  Dr.  Bradley,  returned  to 
Baokok,  after  seven  or  eight  weeks*  ab- 
sence, with  improved  health,  and,  at  the 
date  of  my  intelligence,  was  about  to  com- 
mence medical  operations  again,  in  a 
hoose  built  upon  the  water.  lie  can, 
therefore,  **  pull  up  stakes,"  and  move  to 
another  place,  without  trouble,  if  the 
Siamese  dignitaries  think  he  is  doing 
**  too  much  good.*'  One  of  the  mission- 
ary ladies  had  gathered  a  few  girls  around 
her,  and  was  hoping  to  collect  a  flourish- 
ing school ;  but  the  liomish  priests  took 
Che  alarm,  and  ordered  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  children,  who  happened 
to  be  all  Roman  Catholics,  to  remove 
them,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  which 
they,  of  course,  did  not  dare  to  expose 
themselves  to.**— Cbrr.  Simg,  Free  Press, 

A  rumour  is  now  current  here,  that  the 
King  of  Siam  is  about  to  give  his  favourite 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Chan-fah,  and  ele- 
vate him  to  the  rank  of  **  Second  King." 
-^Sing*  Free  Press,  Jan,  7. 


We  have  been  informed  by  late  arrivals 
from  China,  that  the  whole  foreign  £u- 
fopean  community  did  proceed  to  the  city- 
gate  to  demand  the  release  of  the  oflker 
of  the  Fairy  Qaeai,  and  after  some  oppo- 
tbe  troops,  skirmishing  with 
bamboos,  ffivhur  and  receiving 


broken  pates*  and  whicl^  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
tremities,  bad  not  orders  at  length  arrived 
from  the  Canton  authorities  to  release 
the  prisoner  at  once,  with  all  his  papers, 
into  the  possession  of  the  foreigners.  A 
proclamation  it  is  stated  wtis  also  issued, 
ttiat  fiurther  aggressions  of  a  similar  nature 
against  foreigners  were  to  be  thereafter 
strictly  prohibited,  and  that  the  offending 
mandarin  on  this  occasion  should  be 
flogged  and  degraded  from  his  rank  and 
honours.  We  trust  that  this  demonstra- 
tion of  spirited  and  determined  opposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  community,  to 
any  thing  like  uncalled  for  oppression  by 
tlie  subjects  of  the  celestial  empire,  will 
operate  as  a  check  upon  such  insolence 
in  future,  and  may  liave  a  much  more 
salutary  eflfcct  than  a  thousand  undignified 
and  degrading  supplicutiuns  for  favour  or 
redress,  under  tlie  dotik  of  political  or 
coinincrcial  expediency.  —  Siny,  Chi  on., 
Jan.  2. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme  Court,  Feb,  5  —Jack  Congo 
Burrell,  a  native  black,  was  arraigned  on 
an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  Jabeiigi# 
another  bkck,  by  hitting  him  with  a  toma- 
hawk, at  Windsof.  The  indictment  and 
plea»  being  of  a  novel  description,  excited 
much  interest.  I'he  plea  was  a  special 
one,  and  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  setting  forth  that  tlte  prisoner 
was  not  liable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
dkl  not  recognise  any  authority  of  the 
King  of  England,  or  the  laws  in  force  in 
the  Colony^be  being  an  aborigine  of  the 
Colony,  and  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to 
his  tribe,  which  were  in  existence  before 
the  English  law  was  introduced  into  the 
Colony ;  and  that,  if  any  charge  was 
against  him,  he  was  liable  to  stand  punish- 
ment by  having  so  many  spears  tlirown  at 
him  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
which  was-  the  law  of  the  tribe. 
-  The  Chie/ Justice  remarked,  that  it  was 
a  very  ingenious  plea,  and  asked  the  At- 
torney General  what  course  he  intended 
to  pursue,  to  which  the  latter  replied, 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  must  comider 
of  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Patriotic  Association,  —  On  the  8th 
December,  a  General  Special  Meeting  of 
this  Association  took  place  at  its  rooms 
HI  Sydney;  Sir  James  Jamison  in  the 
chair.  The  chairman  stated,  that  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  meeting,  to  dis- 
cuss the  information  necessary  to  inslnict 
Mr.  Bulwer  respecting  the  qualifications 
of  representatives  and  voters  for  a  Legisla^ 
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thre  Assembly.  His  view  of  the  mttter 
wM,  that  tliis  point  should  be  left  to  the 
British  government.  If  this  was  agreed 
on,  Mr.  Wentworth  would  diaw  out  two 
bills.  One  bill  would  consist  of  two 
Houses,  an  Upper  and  Lower  House; 
the  Upper  to  consist  of  fifteen  members, 
five  elected  by  the  government,  and  ten 
by  the  people ;  and  the  other  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people,  and  would 
form  a  Commons  or  Lower  House. 
Another  form  proposed,  was  the  junction 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative,  or 
Upper  and  Lower  House*  in  one  body,  to 
be  composed  of  fifty  members,  ten  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  forty 
elected  by  the  people,  which  would  be  a 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons  blended. 
The  only  exclusion  that  he  (Sir  John) 
would  propose  was,  the  Clergy-  He 
thought  the  population  ought  to  be  the 
criterion  in  fixing  the  number  of  members 
to  be  chosen  from  the  free  male  population 
of  the  colony  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

Dr.  Bland  suggested,  that  the  first  step 
was  to  obtain  an  elective  representation; 
it  should  include  all  classes,  who  should 
be  properiy  represented. 

Mr.  Falwasser  said,  if  the  qualifications 
of  members  and  voters  were  fixed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  the  local  legislature 
could  not  alter  them,  if  the  system  did 
not  work  well. 

Mr.  Poole  proposed  a  scheme,  under 
which  the  government  would  consist  of 
three  estates,— the  Governor,  the  Upper 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  Lower  House 
of  Assembly.  The  Upper  House  to  con- 
sist of  sixteen  members,  selected  from  the 
wipaid  magistrates,  exclusive  of  the  Chief 
Justice  (as  speaker),  Colonial  Secretary, 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Treasurer;  the 
Lower  House  to  consist  of  fifty  members, 
hiduding  six  ex-qffido  members;  all  per- 
sons qualified  for  special  jurors  to  be 
eligible  as  members,  and  the  election  to  be 
by  ballot ;  the  qualification  of  voters  to  be 
fteedom.  majority,  lOL  freeholders,  or  15/. 
householders. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
number  of  members,  some  recommending 
fifty,  others  eighty. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  number 
of  the  free  male  population  of  the  colony^ 
above  twenty-one,  was  17,542. 

Mr.  Stephen  proposed,  that  the  oon- 
stitution  should  be  formed  of  a  Council, 
and  an  Assembly,  nominated  jointly  by 
the  government  and  the  people. 

Captain  Biddulph  and  Mr.  Hipldsi 
objected  to  this;  the  admission  of  the 
nominees  of  ^vemment  into  the  Assem- 
bly would  give  a  preponderance  to  tiie 
government,  which  would  be  fistal  to  the 
interests  of  the  public 

Dr.  Bland  was  averse  to  having  two 
houses;  he  was  for  one  house,  giving 


government  the  iKMPinatiop  of  onS'JbiirtD 
of  the  members.  In  Canada,  It  was  proved 
diat  two  houses  did  not  work  well;  tbere 
was  perpetual  jarring. 

Mr.  Falwasser  concurred  with  Dr. 
Bland. 

Mr.  Carmichael  thought  it  Inconsisfeiit 
to  send  home  two  bills,  onefor  one  house, 
and  a  second  for  two  houses.  Hetfaov^fat 
the  British  Pariiameiit  woold  lau^  at 
such  a  measure. 

Dr.  Bland  explained,  that  the  mteotioa 
of  the  two  bills  was  to  be  prepared  with 
an  alternative,  in  case  of  a  refosal  of  the 
first  bill.  A  new  form  of  government, 
intended  to  obviate  the  evils  vrfakrh  arose 
from  the  Upper  House  in  Canada,  was 
proposed;  if  this  was  refused,  then  the 
Colonists  prayed  for  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  been  obtained  In  the 
other  Colonies. 

Captain  Biddulph  moved  that  persons 
poes^sed  of  j61,000  in  real  property, 
should  be  eligible  as  members,  and  that 
£\5  rental  should  qualify  voters. 

Mr.  Levy  thought  it  ridiculous  to  look 
to  wealth  alone  as  a  qualification  of  mem- 
bers. He  knew  many  persons  possessed 
of  thousands,  who  could  not  write  thek 
names,  and  who  scarcely  knew  B  firom  a 
bull's  foot ;  were  they  fit  persons  for  legis- 
lators ?  It  was  not  money  made  the  man, 
but  man  that  made  the  money. 

Mr.  Keith  considered  it  would  be  hard 
for  persons  of  the  highest  talent  and  ex- 
perience to  be  shut  out  from  a  voice  in 
the  legislature,  merely  by  a  disqualifica- 
tion of  not  possessing  money.  He  would 
propose  that  the  Qualification  of  voters 
should  be  fixed  at  £5  rental  for  Sydney, 
and  40s.  for  country  voters. 

Mr.  Carmichael  suggested  that  Mr. 
Keith  had  omitted  moral  qualification. 

Dr.  Bland  asked  how  that  was  to  be 
ascertained. 

After  a  long  discussion,  whidi  was  ad- 
journed, and  resumed  on  the  19th,  it  wts 
resolved  that  the  first  bill  should  be  print- 
ed, omitting  Van  Diemen's  huid. 

•/ioiorf.— It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret 
that  any  indisposition  to  attend  the  su- 
preme court,  for  the  despatch  of  criminal 
busmess,  should  be  at  all  evinced  by  per- 
sons properly  qualified,  and  duly  sum- 
moned, to  act  thereun  as  jurors.  No  later 
than  Thursday  last,  the  court  was  detun- 
ed above  two  hoiusfrom  the  total  abaence 
of  a  sufficient  jury ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  we  hour,  that  **  twelve  good 
men  and  true"  could  at  last  be  mustered 
and  empanelled.  If  this  were  caused  by 
positive  numerical  insuffidency— bgr  a 
paucity  of  properiy  qualified  jums  t»  bt 
found  in  the  oolony,  or  nther  withk  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  aet  ia  eooneilr*- 
we  would  deem  such  ahacnce,  lio«wv«»  to 
be  tegnUjoA,  yet  cannrtiPi  fi«»*ii» 
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■mwiry  of  the  tbiiv;  but  wHh  the  d!U 
rioEljf  wnirmrp  het  stAring  us  in  the  &ce, 
it  mutt  be  pronoimced  as  most  unpardon- 
•blew— 5ydk9  Gaz.,  Feb.  6. 

JSai^altoii  SetUera. — We  rery  much 
spprove  of  the  phm*  which  the  lieutenant- 
governor  has  lately  adopted,  of  lettling 
aooM  of  the  more  respectable  and  iDdoatri- 
ous  tobovuring  emigiantf  and  their  families; 
that  of  giving  eadi  family  a  small  spot  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ri^ng  and 
populous  towns  and  villages,  in  which 
there  is  a  demand  for  labour.  The  expe- 
riment was  first  tried,  Ust  year,  in  the 
township  of  Blandford ;  a  number  of  emi- 
grant fismilies  sent  out  by  Lord  Egremont 
were  settled,  by  the  goremroent,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  and  very 
trifling  vHlage  of  Woodstock,  in  that 
township,  and  the  experiment  succeeded 
well.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
obvious.  Labour  of  every  description 
being  in  great  demand  in  these  rising  vil- 
lages, every  member  of  a  &mily,  whether 
miale  or  female,  labourer  or  mechanic, 
who  is  old  enough,  and  able  to  go  out  to 
work,  can  get  employment  on  the  spot, 
while  the  female  head  of  the  fiunily  and 
children  can  be  employed  in  the  domestic 
affiiirs,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  little 
plot  of  ground  assigned  to  them,  upon 
which  also  the  older  branches  of  the 
fsmily,  when  out  of  employment,  can 
always  profitably  employ  tb«nselve8.«— 
/UdL,/s6.  11. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

A  most  extraordinary  discovery  has 
taken  place  at  Port  Philip.  Some  of  Mr. 
Bateman's  men  were,  one  fine  morning, 
much  frightened  at  the  approach  of  a 
white  man,  of  immense  sise,  covered  with 
an  enormous  opossum-skin  rug,  and  his 
hair  and  beard  spread  out  as  large  as  a 
bushel  measure — he  advanced  with  a 
number  of  spears  in  one  hand,  and  a 
waddy  in  the  other.  The  first  impression 
of  Mr.  Bateman*s  men  was,  that  this  giant 
would  put  one  under  each  arm,  and  walk 
away  with  them,  llie  man  shewing  signs 
of  peace,  then*  fear  subskled,  and  they 
qx>ke  to  him.    At  first,  he  eould  not  un- 


derstand one  word  that  was  said,  and  it 
took  a  few  days  before  he  could  make 
them  understand  who  he  was  and  who  he 
bad  been — bis  story  is  very  remarkable. 
This  man's  nao^e  is  William  Buckley;  he 
was  formerly  a  private  in  the  4>th,  or 
King's  own ;  he  was  transported  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  accompanied  governor 
Collins,  in  the  year  1804^  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Port  Philip.  Whilst  the  new 
colony  was  being  established,  Buckley 
with  three  others  absconded,  and  when 
the  settlement  was  abandoned,  they  were 
left  there,  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
bush.  It  might  be  imagined  that  there  is 
some  hoax  about  theaflfiiir,  and  we  should 
not  have  credited  the  story,  had  not  two 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  new  com- 
pany gone  to  one  of  the  old  settlers,  who 
was  also  one  of  those  forming  the  expedi- 
tion of  governor  Collins.  After  asking  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  country, 
the  question  was  put,  whether  any  of  the 
party  remained  after  the  settlement  was 
broken  up,  when  the  party  applied  to 
immediatey  said,  tliat  four  men  were  left 
»one  of  whom  he  particularly  recollected* 
because  he  was  much  taller  than  Lieut. 
Gunn,  and  his  name  was  Wm.  Buckley ; 
he  added,  they  were  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  It  appears,  Buckley  has  never 
seen  a  white  man  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  He  has  been  living  on  fHendly 
terms  with  the  natives,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  chief.  He  says  he  does  not 
know  what  became  of  the  other  three 
runaways.  Curiosity  induced  Mr.  Bate- 
man's  party  to  measure  this  Goliah  ;  his 
height  is  six  feet  five  inches  and  seven- 
eighths  ;  he  measures,  round  the  chest, 
three  feet  nine  inches ;  the  calf  of  his  legs, 
and  the  thick  parts  of  his  arms,  are 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  By  all 
accounts,  he  is  a  model  for  a  *'  Hercules." 
He  is  more  active  than  any  of  the  blacks, 
and  can  throw  a  spear  to  an  astonishing 
distance.  He  refused  to  leave  the  natives. 
This  man  may  be  made  most  useful  to 
the  new  settlement ;  and,  we  trust,  every 
precaution  will  be  taken  to  conciliate  the 
blacks,  and  bring  them  by  degrees  to  in- 
dustrious habits,  through  the  medium  of 
this  num. — CoL  T^mes,  Aug,  25. 
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Supreme  Court,  Feb,  \,Shcao  v.  jFVae- 
ton.  This  was  an  action  lor  libeL  The 
plaintifT,  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw,  is  an  indi^-fiBC- 
tor  at  Bhaugulpore :  the  defendant  lives  in 
the  same  district.  The  huter  had  taken 
a  pottah  of  some  chur  lands,  which  were 
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Mofussil  Court  decided  the  question  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Shaw ;  and  Mr.  Freeman 
then  wrote  to  Mr.  Shaw  the  following 
letter: 

*'  Mr.  Freeman  begs  to  repeat,  that,  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Shaw  persisting  in  break- 
ing his  agreement,  he,  Mr.  Freeman,  will 
be  driven  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
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public  to  every  one  at  Bhaugulpore  and 
elHewhere  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  want  of  faith 
and  honesty  in  his  engagements,  written 
or  verbal,  his  disregard  to  truth,  and  his 
Don-repugnance  in  forfeiting  his  character 
as  a  gentleman ;  and  this,  if  Mr.  Shaw 
persists  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the 
said  verbal  agreement,  Mr.  Freeman  will 
undertake  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  one  who  may  wish  to  enquire  aa  to 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Freeman's  charge." 

Mr.  Freeman  proceeded  to  carry  his 
threats  into  execution,  by  sending  a  cir- 
cular round  to  the  society  at  Bhaugulpore, 
as  follows : 

•*  To  the  Residents  at  Bhaugulpore,— » 
Gentlemen,  however  painful  and  repuU 
sive  the  task,  Mr.  Freeman  feels  it  a  duty 
he  owes  to  the  society  at  Bhaugulpore,  to 
expose  in  their  true  light  the  principles 
luid  character  of  one  of  its  members ;  viz. 
Mr.  W.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw  having  for- 
feited his  word  and  written  engiigement, 
and  having  violated  the  terms  of  a  most 
solemn  written  agreement  with  Mr.  Free- 
man, Mr.  Freeman  holds  himself  bound 
by  his  promise  held  out  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
under  date  the  4th  instant*  to  put  every 
roan  upon  his  guard  against  such  a  cha- 
racter,  and  to  publish  that  the  said  Mr. 
Shaw  is  a  man  void  of  all  sense  of  honour, 
Cftith,  integrity,  or  shame ;  and,  as  such, 
Mr.  Freeman  takes  this  opportunity  of 
posting  him  as  a  person  void  of  all  honour- 
able principle,  in  having  broken  through 
his  engagements,  both  verbal  and  written, 
-i-in  having  violated  his  most  sacred 
written  pledge,— as  the  inventor  of  the 
moat  wanton  falsehoods, — and  as  having 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  and  a  member  of  a  respectable 
Bociety.  The  above  facts,  Mr.  Freeman 
undertakes  to  prove  to  any  person  who 
may  be  inclined  to  enquire  into  them." 

The  parties  were  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace* 

Tlie  Court, — There  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  verdict  for  the 
pkuntiff.  lliis  libel  is  not  of  so  light  a 
character  as  the  counsel  for  tlie  defendant 
has  described  it;  on  the  contrary,  the 
words  are  strong,  the  plaintiff  being  de- 
scribed as  a  man  void  of  all  honour  and 
integrity,  and  without  pretentions  to  the 
character  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  alleged 
that  no  damage  Ims  been  proved ;  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  libel  must  not  have  had  a  very 
injurious  effect.  Taking  into  contidera- 
tion  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  aa 
going  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  diunages,  we  cannot  give  a  verdict  for 
a  less  amount  than  Hs.  1,000. 

MI8CELLAHGOU8. 

Mr,  Ricketts. — Mr.  Mordaunt  RicketU 
has  appealed  to  the  Managers  of  the  Civil 
Service  Annuity  Fund  against  the  refusal 
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of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  continue  tlM 
payment  of  his  pension,  since  they  re- 
corded against  him  a  dismissal  from  their 
service  in  IH^i-  We  doubt  whether  bis 
original  letter  to  the  managers  haa  yet 
been  received  ;  but,  in  the  mean  tiaae,  a 
lithograph  copy  having  reached  ua,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  insertion  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  some  remarks  upon  his  case  in  the 
Cheltenham  Journal  and  in  Alexamder*3 
Magazine^  which,  we  are  a^^sured  —  (and 
we  readily  believe  it  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  which  always  assumes  the  Com- 
pany to  be  in  the  wrong),  express  the 
spontaneous  opinions  of  the  writers.  Wc 
have  not  yet  seen  the  pvnphlet  alluded 
to— possibly  it  may  shake  die  opinion*  wc 
formed  long  ago  upon  the  question  of  Mr. 
Ricketts*  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  But  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  the  PrcFs  in  England 
has  done  but  little  good,  if  he  has  found 
no  better  advocate  than  the  journals  we 
have  quoted,  whose  reasoning  appears  to 
us  but  a  tissue  of  sophistry  and  an  evatfion 
of  the  question  altt>gether.  We  certainly 
entertain  very  different  sentiments  froia 
those  professed  by  Mr.  Ricketts  and  his 
two  feeble  advocates,  as  to  the  course 
which  an  innocent  man  in  moat  cases 
would,  and  in  all  cases  ought,  to  pursue, 
when  his  diameter  is  at  stake.  Mr. 
Ricketts  lays  much  stress  upon  the  incon- 
venience he  woukl  have  been  put  to.  had 
he  accepted  the  alternative  offered  him 
by  the  Government  here,  of  giving  up  his 
passage  when  already  engaged,  and  per- 
sonally meeting  tlie  investigation  into  his 
conduct,  which  was  then  decided  upon. 
It  was  undoubtedly  great  weakoesa  in  this 
Government,  to  let  the  alternative  of  an 
investigation  in  his  presence  or  in  hk  ab- 
sence  rest  with  him.  He  ought  to  haw 
been,  and  we  understand  it  was  proposed 
in  council  that  he  should  be,  peremptorily 
ordered  to  wait  the  issue  on  the  spoc^ 
whether  the  evidence  against  him  was 
then  considered  sufficient  to  go  to  trial, 
or  whether  it  was  only  in  course  of  col- 
lection—«upposiiig  (as  we  must  suppose) 
that  a  primdfucU  case  of  criminaliry  had 
been  made  out  sufficient  to  warrant  further 
proceedings.  Why  so  much  considenitiuii 
was  had  for  the  personal  convenience  of  a 
public  functionary  under  strong  suspiciooat 
least  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeaoors, 
we  cannot  comprehend;  but  surely  the 
evasion  of  an  accused  party,  after  nocke 
of  the  chaiges  against  him,  can  never  be 
admitted  aa  an  aigument  in  bis  fiavoor,  and 
as  invalidating  all  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Rick- 
etts could  not  hope  to  be  exculpated  by 
the  worid  because  he  let  judgment  go  l^ 
de&ult.  In  the  army,  when  but  a  slight 
is  put  upon  an  officer,  affecting  his  pru- 
fessional  character,  it  is  the  practice  dL 
every  high*  spirited  man  to  itmamd  en^ 
quiry,  not  to  wait  for  it,— to 
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be  peraooally  confronted  with  his  calum- 
niators and  accusers.     What  would  be 
thought  of  an  officer  wlio  (if  permitted  to 
do  9o)  should  go  out  of  the  way,  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  before  which 
he  had  notice  that  his  conduct  would  be 
arraigned,  and,  when  found  guilty  of  the 
chain^s,  keep  himself  still  out  of  reach, 
refusing  to  disclose  circumstances  of  the 
highest  importance  to  his  own  justifica- 
tion, the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  no 
breach  of  confidence  and  no  possible  in- 
jury to  any  other  person  whatever?    If 
Mr.  Ricketts  be  an  innocent  man,  he  has 
acted  like  a  man  who  wished  the  world  to 
think  him  otherwise.     Let  the  reader 
mark  the  last  paragraph  quoted  by  the 
CkeltemhoM  Joutnal  from  Mr.  Ricketts's 
punphlet.  He  declares  that,  on  the  eren* 
ing  before  his  embarkation  for  England, 
he  was  required  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  shew  his  accounts  with  his  agents, 
and  he  makes  it  a  sort  of  boast  that  he 
**  did  not  commit  the  baseness  of  ac 
ceding  to  so   tyrannical    a  command.** 
What  batmess  could  there  be  in  acceding 
to  the  command,  even  though  it  were  ty- 
nuinical?     He  was  not  required  to  ex- 
pose the  private  afftiirs  of  other  persons, 
but  invited  to  abide  by  a  test,  in  the  case 
of  his  own,  that  ought  to  have  been  a  very 
conclusive  as  well  as  very  simple  means 
of  proving  his  innocence  of  the  bribery 
and  peculations  of  which  he  then  stood 
suspected  or  accused.     Still,  there  might 
be  matters  affecting  others  in  his  agents' 
accounts,  which  he  might  properly  ob- 
ject  to  disclose  without  their  sanction. 
But  no  such  objection  could  exist  to  his 
shewing,  or  at  least  declaring,  what  was 
the  amount  of  his  own  funds  in  his  agents* 
hands.     The  insolvency  of  all  the  great 
bouses  has  since  revealed  the  state  of  his 
affairs  in  that  particular.     He  has  proved 
bis  debt  upon  Alexander  and  Co.  in  the 
London  Bankrupt  Court,  and  the  amount 
of  it  has  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers. 
And  the  schedules  of  the  fallen  houses 
being  filed  in  the  Insolvent  Court  here, 
every  creditor  has  a  right  to  inspect  them, 
and  to  know  the  amount  upon  which  an- 
other  creditor  is  allowed  his  dividends. 
Concealment  is  no  longer  possible.     Mr. 
Ricketts,  therefore,  has  no  longer  the 
same  or  any  good  plea  for  declining  ex- 
planation, how  it  happens  that  he  appears 
m  Alexander  and  Co.*s  books  as  a  creditor 
for  Sa.  Rs.  4,00,57a  5.  4 ;  and  in  those  of 
Feigusson  and  Co.  for  Sa.  Rs.  3,37,85a 
10.  7 ;  upon  which  latter  sum  he  has  re- 
ceived the  first  dividend ;  while  his  family 
is  also  creditor  in  a  trust  account  with 
Palmer  andCo.  for  Sa.  Rs.  1,05,413.  11.0; 
and  be  does  not  appear  as  a  debtor  in  the 
schedules  of  any  of  the  late  firms.    We  do 
not  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  notice 
what  we  have  heard  or  may  privately 
hflow  about  his  remittance  transactions  to 


England,  or  any  other  facts  connected 
with  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

^  On  the  Annuity  question,  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion  unconnected  with 
the  culpability  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Rick- 
etts. In  equity,  if  be  did  that  which 
ought  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  right 
to  pension  from  the  first,  he  could  have  no 
better  right  to  it  by  having  enjoyed  it  for 
four  years— rather,  he  should  be  made  to 
refund  what  he  has  unduly  received.  But 
the  point  of  right  seems  to  turn  upon  the 
interpretation  of  a  particuhu'  section  in 
the  rules  of  the  fund,  and  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  fiict,  whether  Mr.  Ricketts's  re- 
fignatumwua  or  W9B  not  a  rtUrement  We 
have  heard  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture from  Calcutta,  he  substituted  a  ten- 
der  of  resignation  for  his  first  application 
for  furiough,  and  that  an  answer  accepting 
hb  resignation  was  designedly  not  given. 
^CaL  Cour.  FA.  5. 

CnUtenden  and  Co.*s  Estate, — A  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  of  the  late  firm  of 
Cruttenden  and  Co..  took  place  on  the 
4th  February ;  Capt  Vint  in  the  chair. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  was  read  -. 

'*  The  committee  beg  to  report  that,  for 
the  short  time  that  has  been  afforded 
them  to  look  into  the  aflifiirs  of  the  late 
firm  of  Messrs.  Cruttenden,  MadciUop, 
and  Co.,  they  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  statement  of  the  present 
value  of  the  assets  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting,  estimating  the  amount  at  42 
lakhs  of  rupees,  is  a  fiur  and  reasonable 
expectation  of  the  probable  outturn  of  the 
estate. 

**  With  reference  to  the  meeting  of  cre- 
ditors on  the  10th  January  1834,  at  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  estimated  amount  of 
assets  was  128  lakhs  (although  the  books 
exhibited  a  much  larger  amount),  exclu- 
sive of  26  lakhs  to  meet  mortgage  claims 
and  sets-off  that  could  not  be  disputed, 
the  committee  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  assets 
stated  as  being  good  at  that  period  and  tiie 
present  estimated  value. 

^*  The  statement,  upon  which  the  for- 
mer  estimate  was  maide  up,  not  being 
forthcoming,  the  committee's  examina- 
rion  into  this  matter  cannot  be  rendered 
with  that  accuracy  they  could  wish ;  but 
it  appears  to  them  that  the  deficiencies 
principally  arise  under  the  following  heads, 
vix. 

Lakhs. 

'  Loss  on  working  indigo  facto- 
ries, although  the  previous  two  years 
shewed  a  gain  of  about  12  lakhs  ...      2^ 
'  Over  estimated  value  of  ditto  . .     28 
'  Ditto  of  Landed  Property t    6 
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Brought  forward      .  • . .      36^ 

*  Ditto  recoveries  from  book  debts    23 

*  Ditto  of  recoveries  from  indigo 
planters,  on  account,  independent  of 
the  value  of  their  fieurtories,  but 
which  shew  a  loss  of  about  2|  lakhs    16 

'  Apparent  loss  on  Com- 
mercial accounts   S5>000 

'  Expended  by  Mr.  Mac- 
in^rre  for  establishment,  &c.  75,000      1 

'Interest  paid  on  sums 
borrowed 1 

*  Arrears  of  salary,  bro- 
kerage on  indigo  and  con- 
tingent charges 90,000  )   ^.t 
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which  being  deducted  from   128  lakhs, 
leaves  the  present  value  of  the  assets  at 
50  lakhs,  instead  of  42  lakhs,  of  which  de- 
tails were  given  at  the  last  meeting.** 

After  the  report  was  read,  Mr.  Dickens 
wished  to  ask,  whether  Mr.  D.  Macin- 
tyre  was  a  certified  bankrupt  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  assigneeship  of 
Cruttenden  and  Co.'s  estate,  of  whom 
Palmer,  Mackillop,  and  Co.,  the  London 
correspondents  of  Cruttenden  and  Co. ,  or 
aome  one  of  the  partners,  were  assignees? 

Mr.  James  Mackillop  replied,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  assignees,  but  that  the 
firm  of  Palmer,  Mackillop,  and  Co,  were 
not,  and  therefore  that  what  Mr.  Dickens 
had  stated,  was  not  a  fact  f  and  further, 
tliat  Mr.  Madntyre's  former  firm  had  paid 
20s.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  Dickens  said,  that  if  a  partner  of 
of  P^mer,  Mackillop,  and  Co.,  was  an 
assignee  of  Mr.  Macintyre.  it  was  in  sub- 
stance the  fact,  that  Messrs.  Palmer, 
Mackillop.  and  Co.,  of  London,  were  the 
assignees  of  Mr.  Macintyre ;  and  that,  as 
to  any  private  explanations  arising  out  of 
matters  not  matters  of  business,  they  had 
better  be  pursued  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dickens  then  asked  of  Mr.  Mac- 
killop, '*  Was  the  dividend  of  20«.  in  the 
pound  before  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Macintyre?" — Answer,  No. 

Mr.  Dickens  continued.  The  fact  of 
Mr.  Macintyre*s  being  a  bankrupt,  and 
that  a  partner  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Mac- 
killop,  and  Co.*8  was  his  assignee,  did  not 
disqualify  him,  nor  was  he  qualified 
though  he  had  not  paid  20«.  in  the  pound 
until  after  his  appointment,  for  being 
assignee  of  any  other  firm ;  but  he  was 
peculiarly  disqualified  for  being  the  as- 
signee of  Chittenden  and  Co.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  every  man  of  sense  among 
the  merchants  and  creditors  of  the  Cal- 
cutta  firm,  that  it  gave  Mr.  Macintyre  an 
opportunity  and  an  interest  in  prolong, 
ing  the  mercantile  <Aaracter  of  his  aemgnee- 
tkipi  that  i^  as  there  were  two  or  more 
rates  of  commission,  on  sale  of  consign- 
ments to  London,  he  would  and  must  send 
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to  London  cona^roenti  to  PalflMr,  Mm* 
killop,  and  Co.,  and  at  probably  the  higli- 
est  rates ;  but  whether  in  fiict  be  did  ao 
or  not,  was  quite  immaterial ;  for,  aa  aa 
honest  man,  lie  was  bound  to  state  to  the 
creditors  on  the  1 1th  January  183^  when 
they  anpointed  him,  that  he  labourwl 
under  tnis  disqualification ;  and  tiM  parc- 
ners  were  also  bound  to  state  it.  If  h$ 
had  stated  it,  and  every  creditor  had  con* 
sented«  the  court  omJd  not  have  appamied 
him,  Mr.  Dickens  roovifd  the  fbUow« 
ing  resolution : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  crediton 
assembled,  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  departing  from  the  terms  of  the  order 
of  the  Uth  January,  1834i,  by  wfaidi 
Donald  Macintyre  was  appointed  as- 
signee,  with  liberty  to  pay  himself  a  com- 
mission of  4>  per  cent,  on  all  declared  divi* 
dends;  including  the  allowance  to  James 
Cullen  and  Robert  Browne,  and  in  lieu  of 
all  charges  but  kiw  charges.*' 

Mr.  Dkskens  stated  his  reasons  for  idot- 
ing  this  resolution.  It  was  a  cootnct 
voluntarily  made  by  Mr.  Macintyre,  him- 
self a  merchant  connected  vrith  this  firm, 
dependent  to  some  degree  upon  it,  mixed 
up  with  its  trusts ;  he  knew  what  he  was 
about;  next  he  entered  into  expenses 
which  no  sane  merchant  or  assignee  would 
have  submitted  to  (unless  he  were  depen- 
dent}, for  his  expenses,  75,000  for  two 
years,  were  not  all,  and  there  were  some 
charges  for  principal  sums  not  brought  to 
account,  and  no  interest  whatever  al* 
lowed ;  now,  as  he  had,  with  full  know- 
ledge, accepted  a  commission  of  four  per 
cent,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  except  Istw 
charges,  the  result  was  this,  viz.  that  if 
(having  twenty-three  lakhs  of  mortgigea, 
besides  law  charges  to  pay,  and  only 
1,10  kddis  of  nominal  assets  to  receive) 
he  had  calculated  on  receiving  in  five  years 
fifty  lakhs  to  make  a  dividend  of  (to  do 
wluch  he  must  have  received  sixty-five 
lakhs  out  of  the  1. 10  lakhs),  he  bad  gone 
on  knowingly  on  a  scale  of  expense,  by 
which  he  could  not  have  received  a  six- 
pence at  the  end  of  five  years,  even  if  he 
had  realized  and  paid  in  dividends  fifty 
lakhs  I  He  had  paid  600  Rs.  to  Mr. 
Browne  monthly,  up  to  the  month  be  em- 
barked  for  Englaiid.  Mr.  Browne  was  a 
gentleman  wiUi  a  very  handsome  income, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  if  not  of  hb  own,  and 
having  from  £1,500  to  2,000  a  year  in 
England.    Mr.  Cullen,*  another  geatie- 

•  Mr.  Callen  hss  publbhed  s  letter,  wHh  refer, 
ence  to  thete  two  statements,  wberem  he  asserts  ai 
follows :— **  Mr.Browne  left  India  in  January  laas, 
and,  although  he  continued  labouring  for  the 
estate  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  departure^  he 
drew  no  allowance  for  serrioes  sutasequem  to  the 
andUs 


month  of  September  preceding,  s 
in  all,  amount.  I  And,  to  Sa.  Rs.  5,400  only  !  'As 
to  my  own  case,  I  have  slm|4y  tostate,  tlMt  I  have 
not  received  a  sixpence  fram  the  esMci,  or  Jit. 
Machityre,  for  the  past  sevoa  moodis,  aMhoivk 
daily  employed  In  Its  hrnkmn  sad  ■qrawMfi 
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mam  borne  on  the  aMignee^s  books,  at 
600  Rs.  a  month,  from  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary 1834t  was  a  gentleman  in  this  si- 
tuation, mz.  that,  a  Uttle  after  that  time, 
he  bad  been  appointed  to  the  secretary, 
ship  of  the  Laudable  Societies ;.  for  the 
purposes  of  his  appointment,  and  as  an. 
electioneering  manoeuvre,  the  commission 
formerly  received  by  secretaries  had  been 
reduced  to  one-half  by  Messrs.  Cockerell, 
Onaeley*  Forbes,  Greenlaw,  Harding, 
Turton,  and  others^wbose  names  were  not 
recollected:  after  the  point ii'as  carried, 
the  former  commission  was  restored  1  con- 
sequently, Mr.  Cullen  was  a  gentleman, 
who  had  lieen  receiving  from  Januagr 
1894.  as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  about 
1300  Rs.  a  month. .  Baboo  Russomoy 
DuU  had  received,  up  to  June  1834>,  800 
a  month,  from  thence  500  a  month,  his 
son  200  a  month.  The  result  was  that, 
out  of  these  three  salaries,  all  paid  to 
opulent  men,  about  40,000  Rs.  of  the 
75,000  bad  been  expended.  When  the  cre- 
ditors agreed  to  Mr.  Macintyre's  paying 
this,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  they  had 
no  objection  to  his  performing  an  act  of 
liberality;  it  came  to  a  different  question 
when  Mr.  Macintyre  asked  the  crediton^ 
some  creditors  for  themselves,  some  cre- 
ditors for  others  much  poorer  than  any  of 
those  who  asked,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  this  boon.  He  had  shewn  that  no 
sane  man  could  calculate  on  having  more 
than  fifty  Uikhs  to  distribute;  he  had 
shewn  also  that,  having  spent  more  than 
75,000,  without  interest,  Mr.  Macintyre 
had  in  effect  spent  at  tne  rate  of  every 
sixpence  he  could  spend,  supposing  he 
had  received  his  rateable  proportion  of 
S00,000,  which  was  the  utmost  he  could 
receive.  On  what  ground  did  he  come — 
not  only  to  ask  for  liberty  to  charge  this 
sum  of  75,000  on  the  estate,  but  for  an 
an  additional  reward f  (Here  Messrs. 
Cockerell  and  Wilson  intimated  that  the 
resolution  Mr  Wilson  suggested  was  not 
pressed.)  Be  it  so;  then  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre only  claims  75^000  of  his  expenses  to 
be  diaiged  to  the  creditors,  b<N»use  he 
has  paid  600  Rs.  to  Mr.  Browne,  who  did 
not  want  it  till  he  went  away ;  because 
he  has  paid  600  Rs.  to  Mr.  Cullen  to  this 
boor,  who  did  not  want  it — and  had 
1,800  Rs.  at  least  a  month— but  let  me 
stop — (said  Mr.  D.)  before  we  come  to 
the  question  of  refunding,  there  may  be 
one  obstacle ;  Mr.  Holroyd,  the  assignee 
of  the  private  estate  of  Mr.  Cullen,  is 
here.  I  ask  you,  sir,  have  you  received 
the  600  Rs.  a  month  paid  by  the  general 
creditors,  or  rather  which  Mr.  Macintyre 
now  asks  the  general  creditors  to  pay,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  private  creditors  of  Mr. 
Cullen?    (Mr.  Holroyd sakl.  No,  he  had 


a  nolety  oTMr.  Di 
it  has  Altai 
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not.)  Mr.  Dickens  continued :  it  would 
really  have  been  pleasing  to  have  thought 
or  believed  this,  even  though  it  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  strict  justice ;  but  it 
seemed  it  was  not  so.  If  Mr.  Macintyre 
were  a  poor  man,  if  he  wished  to  be  re- 
imbursed, he  had  a  plain  course ;  let  him 
go  to  Mr.  Browne,  to  Mr.  Cullen,  to 
Russomoy  Dutt,  all  opulent  men,  and  say 
to  them,  *'  out  of  the  75,000. 1  have  paid 
and  charged  to  the  estate,  in  breach  of  my 
original  contract,  full  40,000  and  more  Ims 
been  paid  to  you,  who  can  repay ;  then  re- 
pay me,  for  I  cannot  in  decency,  I  cannot 
in  honesty,  ask  the  creditors  to  do  so.** 

Mr.  Mackillop  disclaimed  all  previous 
knowledge  of  the  appointment,  with  which 
he  bad  nothing  to  do  or  say ;  although  he 
thought  Mr.  Macintyre  was  unfortunate 
in  some  of  his  transactions,  he  considered 
that  he  had  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost 
for  the  estate ;  that  he  deserved  at  least 
that  his  actual  expenses  should  be  paid  by 
the  estate,  even  if  they  refused  him  any 
personal  allowance,  which  was  not  in- 
sisted on.  He  added  that,  though  the  ex- 
penses of  the  management  had  been  heavy, 
he  did  not  believe  they  were  greater  than 
had  been  uicurred  in  the  other  estates ;  a 
&ct  which  could  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  assignees;  that  Mr.  Elliot 
Macnaghten,  who  deservedly  possessed 
the  public  confidence  for  lus  manage- 
ment as  assignee,  had  estates  three  times 
greater,  and  it  would  be  found  he  had 
incurred  similar  expense. 

Mr.  Holroyd  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  remove  an  erroneoi^  supposition  which 
appeared  to  exist,  that  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  rate  of  commission  offered  to 
him,  which  he  declared  he  was  not,  and 
that  he  should  object  to  the  same  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  insolvent  court  at 
which  it  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Dickens'  motion  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  10  to  7. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Davidson,  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Dickens  moved  as  an 
amendment : 

"  That  the  report  now  read  be  rejected, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
no  interest  on  the  sum  of  75,000  charged 
by  the  said  Donald  Macintyre  to  the  estate 
in  account,  in  breach  of  the  terms,  oi^^ht 
to  be  insisted  on.  provided  the  principal 
be  repaid  in  three  months;  but  that, 
otherwise,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent  be  insisted  on.** 

Messrs.  Cockerell  and  Mackillop  an- 
swered Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Dickena 
replied. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost, 
by  a  majority  of  7  to  5. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  accordingly  adopted.— JSTarAorii. 


170:                     Suppiement  io  Asiatic  InieiUgfncc^Caiculta.  [Jvhr^ 

Rammohitn  Roy, — Since  we  spoke  of  was  not  very  coaspunious.     B j  the  Amtk 

tlie  Rammoliun  Roy  testimonial>  we  have  of  this  princess,  her  valuable  jagheer  (alls 

been  favoured  with  iuformation,  which,  in  to  the  Company.     Tlie  net  revenue  of 

however  it  may  reflect  upon  certain  par-  the  jagheer  is  saiid  to  be  about  ten  lakhs, 

ties  in  England,  at  all  events  exonerates  They  have  no  interest  in  the  penonal 

the  late  Rajah's  friends  in  thb  country  property.     The  amount  of  the  latter  is 

from  any  imputation  of  indifference  to  his  guessed  to  be  very  large,  perhaps  sixty  or 

memory.    It  seems  that  the  sum  sub.  eighty  lakhs ;  but  there  is  not  a  tithe  of 

scribed  down  here  being  insufficient  to  this  sum  invested  in  Company's  paper  is 

the  satisfactory  execution  of  the   pur-  the  Begum's  name 

poses  of  the  Memento-committee,  they  The  Meerut  Observer  contains  a  long 

have  been  induced  to  apply  to  wealthy  account  of  tiie  funeral  of  the  Begum, 

natives  at  a  distance,  who  held  Rammo-  whose  remains  were  e.<<corted  with   due 

hun  Roy  in  great  regard,  for  such  con-  honours  to  a  vault  in  the  centre  of  the 

tributions  to  the  general  object  as  they  cathedral ;   87  minute  guns  being  fired 

might  be  disposed  to  furnish ;  and  as  soon  during  the  procession.     The  article  oon- 

as  the  replies  of  these  parties  shall  have  eludes  with  the  following  information  : 

lieen  received,  something  decisive  will  be  **  As  soon  as  the  family  had  retired  in- 

arranged.                                              ^  to  the  palace,  the  magistrate  of    Meerut 

With  regard  to  the  biography  of  the  proceeded  with  the  officers  of  his  estab^ 
remarkable  Hindoo  refoi  mer,  we  are  in-  lishment,  to  proclaim  the  annexation  of 
formed  that  all  papers  belonging  to  Ram-  the  territories  of  her  kite  Higlmess  to  the 
mohun  Hoy,  including  the  interesting  British  government,  proclamation  wan 
memorandum  of  his  vi^it  to  Great  Bri-  made  throughout  the  town  and  vicinity  of 
tain,  are  now  in  England,  and  that  efforts  Sirdhannah,  by  the  government  authority, 
have  been  fruitlessly  made  to  induce  the  and  similar  ones  at  the  principal  towns, 
party  in  whose  posftession  they  are,  to  in  different  parts  of  the  jaghire,  accord- 
send  them  out  to  India.  As  soon  as  ing  to  previous  arrangement,  so  that  this 
these  papers  are  received,  some  competent  valuable  territory  became  almost  instaota- 
individual  will  be  employed  to  prepare  a  neously  incorporated  with  the  ZiUah  Mee- 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  creat  deceased,  nitt,  to  which  it  will  remain  annexed : 
and  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  police  and  fiscal 
they  will  furnish  a  volume  not  less  in-  arrangements  having  hten  specially  in- 
structive to  the  natives  than  interesting  trusted  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  orders  from 
to  the  general  reader.  —  Englishman,  the  government  of  India,  received  so  fiu* 
FA.  I.  back  as  August  1834.  The  whole  of 
the  hinded  possessions  of  her  late  High- 

Municytal    Taxation. --The  following  ness  revert  to  the  British,  but  the  per- 

statement  was  produced  at  the  meeting  sonal  property,  amounting  to  near  half  a 

of  the  magistrates  in  Quarter  sessions,  on  crore,  devolves  by  will  to  Mr.  Dyce  Som- 

the  3d  February,  and  exhibits  (as  remark-  bre,  with  the  exception  of  small  legacies 

ed)  "but   a  sorry  answer  to  their  call  and  charitable  bequests,  the  particulars  of 

upon  the  public  spurit  of  the  inhabitants :"  which  we  are  not  informed.** 

Anewroent— grow  coUectiom  of  l «;-  p.   ^-^  p7«  ~~  — 

theputyear r^**^'  ^'^"  Mr.  John  Palmer.^A  crowded  meet- 

^'**^" •   ^'^^°  ing  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Palmer 

Net  Receipts  Sa.  Rs.    2,S3,a(M  assembled   this  morning,  at  the  Town 

Repeln  S  aSST.fsi.R..  41. 447  "f^^'  "^f.  unanimously  agreed  to  ruse. 

Cleemlng  of  town  76.3%  subscription,  for  a  marble  bust  of  the  de- 

Repein  of  dralm 8,2*9  reasetl ;  to  be  considered  a  private  aflair. 

Sundry  charges '     »'^g  among  Mr.  Palmer's  friends ;  and,  in  case 

134.958  the  sum  collected  should  be  more  than 

Eitablhhnient 145.842  sufficient  for  the  bust,the  modeof  appro- 

280.900  priating   the   surplus  to  be  deternuned 

hereafter.     A  committee  of  thirteen  gen- 

ExoMofdUburwrnenu Sa.R..   56^  j,e„,gn^   including  two  natives,  was  ap^ 

*'  which  deficiency  of  receipts/*  Mr.  Blac-  pointed  to  carry  the  object  of  the  meetiag 

quiere  observed,  "  he  should  be  very  glad  into  effect 

to  see  some  good  suggestion  offered  by  Under  a  misconception  of  the  private 

the  public  to  extinguish.*'  nature  of  this  meeting  a  letter  was  ad- 

~—  dressed  to  the  chairman,  1:^  Mr.  T.  B. 

The  Begum  Sumroo. — Theilfeenff  Ob-  Scott,  suggesting  the  establishment  of  a 

»ert>er  announces  the  death  of  her  High-  school,  under  the  name  of  La  Pabeitrts 

ness  the  Begum  Sumroo,  at  Surdanba,  on  of  which  the  master  and  mistresses  should 

the  27th  ult.— as  much  celebrated  of  late  be  chosen  from  among  the  second  dais 

for  the  munificence  of  her  charities  and  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  Palmer  and  Co. 

other  pious  donatUMis,  as  she  was  for-  The  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  bank 

merly  for  acta  in  which  christian  charity  note  of  fifty  rupees,  as   a  subscription. 


1699.] 
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There  'Wuk  also  a  letter  from  a  native, 
named  Gtiugapiirsaud  Mozendar,  who 
d^seribecl  himself  as  a  poor  writer,  in  Mr. 
INiliner's  employ  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  wiinng  to  work  extra  hours,  in  order 
(o  save  something  by  way  of  contrilmtion, 
to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  his  la- 
mented master.  The  letter  contained  a 
bank  note  of  ten  rupees,  and  sugf^sted 
that  the  subscriptions  of  the  natives  should 
be  kept  distinct  from  the  rest, — which, 
Cbe  chairman  observed,  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  the  natives  getting  up  a  separate 
subscription,  managed  by  a  separate 
<»mmittee,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. — 
Gmr.,  Feb.  6. 

Tiger- IhaUhuji,—Extnct  from  a  letter 
fmiB  Dacca : — ^  We  arrived  last  night  in 
Dacca,  after  a  melancholy  winding  up  of 
onr  shooting  excursion.  We  had  intelli- 
genoe  of  an  immense  tiger,  which  had 
killed  several  bullocks,  &c.  On  Saturday, 
we  banted  him  for  several  hours,  but 
could  not  get  him.  On  Sunday,  Mr.  C, 
Mr.  B.y  Mr.  E-,  sen.«  and  Mr.  £.,  jun., 
went  out  and  sprung  the  tiger,  and 
wounded  him  severely.  He  charged  the 
elephants  six  times,  wounded  three  of 
them,  and  pulled  poor  £.,  sen.,  from  the 
howdtth,  and  killed  him  instantly.  There 
aite  half-a-dozen  deep  wounds  on  the 
neck,  at  the  juncture  of  the  spine,  and 
several  on  liis  face  and  breast  Al- 
though the  body  was  picked  up  by  the 
rest  of  the  party  immediately,  the  vital 
spark  had  fle<l.  Tliis  is  a  dreadful  busi- 
ness, and  almoRt  enough  to  satisfy  anyone 
of  tiger-shooting,  and  has  thrown  all 
Dacca  into  a  ferment" — Englishman, 
Feb.  6. 

In  the  Meerut  Observer^  a  correspon- 
dent writes  :— **  In  a  few  years,  there  will 
not  be  a  tiger  found  in  the  Kbadur,  for 
this  new  practice  of  murdering  the  hog- 
deer  so  unmercifully  will  drive  the  tigers 
where  their  Ktaple  commodity  can  be 
found.  I  recollect  when  tigers  were  as 
plenrifiil  at  Unoopshuhur  as  they  are  now 
at  Jogewala ;  they  have  disappeared,  and 
so  have  the  hog  deer,  as  far  up  as  Ohur- 
mukteesur,  and  if  you  go  on,  they  will  be 
driven  back  to  the  Hills.  About  two 
years  ago,  a  party  of  you  did  for  most  of 
the  Muha,  aud  very  few  indeed  are  now 
to  be  found ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,  for  restraint,  and  hereafter  I 
trust  you  will  be  more  moderate,  other- 
wise your  conduct  will  be  noticed  as  un- 
sportsmanly.  Your  boasting  of  the 
numbers  you  have  killed,  is  a  vain-glorious 
trait,  peculiar  to  your  class ;  — but,  depend 
.  upon  it,  there  is  no  credit  in  knocking 
over  a  hog-deer  rising  at  your  foot,  or 
pouring  five  or  six  bullets  in  the  side  of  a 
poor  muha.  as  big  as  an  ox ;  besides,  it  Vi 
noc  the  number  brought  to  bag;  the 
number  wounded  is  at  least  equal,  ami 


they  generally  die  of  their  wounds.  The 
numerous  herd  of  antelope  in  the  district 
affords  sufficient  legitimate  sport  in  deer- 
shooting,  and  an  excellent  trial  for  the 
gunner  with  his  rifle,  but,  how  seldom 
is  this  sport  pursued !  No,  you  are  all 
for  quantity,  and  care  nothing  for  the 
quality  of  the  sport,  which  you  pretend  to 
enjoy.  I  call  upon  all  true  sportsmen  to 
aid  and  abet  in  putting  a  step  to  the 
practice  I  have  noticed,  and  so  injurious 
to  the  fair  sportsman,  by  setting  their 
faces  against  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish a  little  rule  :— for  instance,  it  should 
be  considered  unsportsmanly  to  shoot  the 
doe  of  either  hog-deer  or  muha,  or  any 
wild  boar  or  sow,  or  to  bag  more  than 
five  brace  of  black  partridge  in  one  day, 
or  to  fire  at  a  hare  within  ten  miles  of 
any  cantenment  or  station  where  grey- 
hounds are  kept.** 

A  tiger  paid  a  visit  to  Horel  lately, 
where  he  wounded  a  man  severely,  and 
killed  a  cow ;  but  ere  the  sportsmen 
in  that  neighbourhood  could  get  their 
elephants  readv,  and  go  in  pursuit,  the 
cunning  animal  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
them  1  It  appears,  and  we  have  it  on 
the  best  authority,  that  the  moment  the 
riger  sprung  out  upon  the  man,  who  re- 
ceived the  wound,  a  herd  of  buffiidoes, 
bard  by.  rushed  down  to  his  rescue,  beat 
off  the  riger,  and  saved  the  man's  life. — 
DeVd  Gaz.,  Fd>.  24. 

Agra  Bank. — We  copy  from  the  A^ra 
Ukhbar  the  report  of  the  Agra  bank  for 
the  last  half  year,  and  rejoice  to  find  that 
institution  in  so  flourishing  a  condition, 
as  to  exhibit  a  net  profit  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bank, 
until  lately,  was  working  upon  a  capital 
of  two  lakhs  and  a  half,  divided  into 
1,000  shares,  which  being  found  insuffi- 
cient for  its  increasing  business,  the  sub- 
scription books  have  been  re-opened  fbr 
another  1.000  shares,  which  appear  to  be 
filling  up  &st. — Cour.  Feb.  9. 

Dr.Bryce.-  Letters  were  received  yes- 
terday from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  dated 
23d  January,  from  Major  Alves*  camp  at 
Alwar.  The  reverend  gentleman  has  vi- 
sited many  of  the  stations  in  the  upper 
provinces ;  he  officiated  in  the  churches 
of  Meerut  and  Agra ;  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  solkriting  attention  and  aid, 
from  bis  countrymen  and  others,  to  the 
General  Assembly's  school  and  missions. 
The  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  in- 
stitution in  Upper  India,  conjoined  with 
the  object  of  affording  divine  service  after 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to 
her  members  in  those  distant  quarters, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  result  of  Dr. 
Brycc's  mission.  Dr.  Bryce  expected  to 
reach  Nusserabad  in  eight  or  ten  day?, 
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and  Neemuch  before  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary.  proceeding  from  that  place  after 
the  S8th  February  with  all  speed,  to  reach 
the  steamer  before  she  starts  from  Bom- 
bay.—Oii.  CauT.  Feb.  6. 

Agricultural  Sodet^f, — At  a  meeting  of 
this  society,  it  was  resolved  to  invest 
1,000  rupees  in  the  purchase  of  Upland 
Georgia  cotton  seed,  and  to  write  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  home 
to  secure  a  direct  channel  for  the  regular 
supply  of  fresh  seed  from  America.  A 
snuUIer  sum  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
£g3rptian  seed. 

Reports  were  read  of  the  successful 
experiments  with  Indian  com  and  the 
Otaheite  sugar  cane. 

Smuggling. —  A  serious  affray  occurred 
during  the  past  week  at  Mahim,  a  village 
of  considerable  extent,  in  the  Uurriana 
line,  within  the  beat  of  Mr.  Gwatkin.  pa- 
trolling  officer.  It  appears  that  a  consi- 
derable body  of  smugglers,  amounting,  by 
the  most  limited  computation,  to  1,000, 
had  determined  vi  et  armxs  to  carry  their 
goods  across  the  line,  the  duties  being 
unpaid.  Mr.  Gwatkin  having  received 
timely  intimation  of  their  design,  boldly 
resolved  to  carry  into  execution,  at  all  ha- 
zards, the  duty  entrusted  to  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  make  the  legal 
seizure.  This  patrol  establishment  only 
consisted  of  about  fifty  men,  together  with 
hit  daroga,  and,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
smugglers  to  deliver  up  their  goods,  an 
affray  ensued,  in  which  two  of  the  offend- 
ing party  were  killed.  We  regret  to  add, 
tlut  the  daroga  is  severely  wounded,  to- 
gether witli  two  Government  chuprassies. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  collector  of  customs,  has. 
with  his  usual  promptitude,  ordered  an 
additional  number  of  men  to  be  attached 
to  Mr.  Gwatkin*s  establishment. — i>e2At 
Crojr.,  Jan*  20. 

Akyah. — As  our  recent  letters  from 
Akyab  contain  further  information  respect- 
ing  the  insurrection  which  has  broken  out 
in  these  parts,we  hasten  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers.  For  some  time  back  it  seems 
there  has  been  a  disposition  among  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ak]rab  town 
to  resist  the  Government  and  plunder  the 
Treasury.      Some    intimations  of   then* 

lans  was  discovered,  so  fiir  back  as  Nov. 

834s  but  they  were  considered  too  chi- 
merical to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
the  ringleaders  of  the  present  rebels  have 
been  collecting  muskets  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  sending  them  into  the  interior ; 
and,  having  at  length  got  one  of  their 

^mber,  of  a  desperate  character,  to  head 
insurrection,  they  collected  a  lai^ge 
r  of  men  in  the  interior  of  the  district, 
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and  entered  on  their  woric  of  iadipeniBi- 
nate  plunder ;  and,  in  four  or  five  places, 
close  to  ArrBcan,they  have  committed 
very  serious  depredations  on  the  poor 
ryots.  When  the  news  reached  Al^ab, 
which  was  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  commissioner  immediately  ordered 
two  lieuts.  with  a  party  of  Mugfc  sepo^ 
and  Borkundauzes,  to  go  into  the  intenor 
and  quell  the  disturbance.  When  tbej 
arrived  at  the  spot  they  were  joined  \ry 
the  Thannadar  of  the  old  town  and  his 
party ;  but  the  nwnber  of  the  insuiigentt 
was  so  great  that  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately overpowered,  and  obl^ed  to 
retreat  to  Long-grah.  We  regret  to  say, 
that  the  poor  Thannadar  was  shot  through 
the  body,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards 
in  the  Akyab  hospital.  A  stronger  party 
was  then  sent,  with  better  success.  The 
ringleaders,  we  are  happy  to  state,  hsve 
been  taken. — Friend  of  Indian  March  9d. 


Advices  from  Canton,  dated  the  94cb 
January,  state,  that  another  fire  has  taken 
place  there,  not  to  the  extent  of  the  former 
one,  but  still  very  formidable  to  foreigners, 
as  being  nearer  to  their  Uctories.  The 
last  great  fire  was  inside  the  city  wall ;  this 
occurred  in  the  suburb  adjoining  the  lb- 
reign  factories,  but  without  the  wall.  It 
broke  out  on  the  morning  of  the  24tb,  and 
before  any  steps  were  resorted  to,  it  bad 
assumed  a  fierce  and  dangerous  head,  burn- 
ing  before  a  strong  north  wind,  through 
Carpenter-square,  right  down  on  the  fo- 
reign factories.  At  about  five  o'clock,  a 
flake  of  fire,  carried  by  tlie  wind,  fell  ou 
the  sbinglo  roof  of  a  small  Hoppo-hous*^ 
just  on  the  east  bank  of  the  creek,  and  it 
was  instantly  in  a  flame,  and  communi- 
cated  fire  across  tlie  creek  to  No.  2,  a  fo- 
reign factory.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  fo- 
reigners and  their  property  were  for  a 
period  placed  in  the  utmost  peril.  Great 
exertions  were  made  by  the  neighbours  to 
get  the  fire  quenched  in  No.  S,  and  to  open 
the  communication  with  the  river.  Vast 
numbers  of  Chinese  could  be  seen  tearing 
down  and  stripping  off*  the  rotifn  from  the 
houses  not  on  fire,  judiciously  resigning 
tliose  they  were  not  able  to  save.  At  the 
same  time,  sheeu  of  water  from  twenty 
well-supplied  fire-engines  were  pouring  on 
the  flames,  and  drenching  all  in  die  dan- 
gerous vicinity.  **  This  skill,  coolness,  and 
activity,  met  with  its  reward  in  the  extinc- 
ti  notion  of  the  fire,  aAer  all  hope  of  res- 
cuing their  property  had  left  many  a  fo- 
reign breast.  It  was  universally  noticed 
how  much  the  Chinese  had  learned  from 
us  barbarians  these  few  last  years,  io  tiieir 
mode  of  resisting  and  extingutbhing  coo- 
flagrauons.*'  c) 
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i2a«niie.«— Between  l&t  January  and 
31st  December  18S5,  the  sum  toul  of  the 
revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  has  been  i^273,744. 
During  the  like  period  in  1834,  it  was 
^,'205,535  ;  thus  the  gross  increase  on  tlie 
former  year  has  been  £71,119;  or,  de- 
ducting a  few  items  of  decrease,  of  which 
fees  of  public  offices  form  the  greater  part 
— ^j|^68,209  net  increase.  If  the  yet  un- 
published statement  of  expenditure  do  not 
much  exceed  the  probable  sum  of  £2 1 0,000, 
there  remains  a  clenr  surplus  of  above 
£60fiOO  towards  the  service  of  the  cur. 
rent  year! — Gazette,  Jan*  19. 

Prisoners. — In  1835  the  number  of  pri- 
aoners  received  in  the  Sydney  gaol  was 
1,788  males,  and  1,079  females;  of  tlie 
males  614  were  for  felony,  and  1,014  for 
misdemeanour).  The  number  of  females 
vrbo  arrived  pursuant  to  sentences  was  695, 
vrbile  132  were  for  trial;  of  the  males, 
732  were  tried  and  1061  untried.  There 
vrere  590  cases  of  sickness  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  one  natural  death.  During 
the  year  36  prisoners  were  executed. — 
Monitor,  Jan,  13. 


Il3ar0tnm  au«trAlta« 

The  accounts  received  by  the  present 
opportunity  from  Swan  River  are  far  from 
encouraging.  Though  the  newspapers  give 
a  favourable  report  of  tlie  new  country, 
which  has  been  explored  by  the  governor 
in  person,  priv.ite  accounts  give  a  Ument- 
able  picture  of  the  individual  distress  en- 
dured by  many  respectable  worthy  families. 
The  state  of  utter  destitution  to  which 
some  are  described  to  us  as  being  reduced 
is  indeed  heart-rending  and  sufficient  to  ex^ 
cite  our  warmest  sympathies.  Families 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  usual 
comforts  of  affluence  and  civilization,  are 
driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  arduous 
and  precarious  means  to  obtain  a  subsist- 
ence; and  even  young  ladies,  clothed  in 
the  worn-out  remains  of  tlieir  English  a(  • 
tire,  imitate  tlie  natives  in  their  modes  of 
catching  fish  to  preserve  life.  —  Hobart 
Town  Courier,  Jan.  4. 

The  aforegoing  is  from  a  hostile  source ; 
on  the  other  hand,  letters  and  papers  have 
been  recfived  from  Swan  River  to  tlie  23d 
of  January,  which  state  that  the  colonists 
were  prospering  much  more  rapidly  than 
was  aniidpated  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  last  year.  The  oumlier  of  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  at  the  close  of  1834, 
was  900 ;  but  at  tlie  commencement  of  this 
year  1,500  were  in  cultivation.  The  har- 
vest was  expected  to  be  abundant ;  and 
shipments  of  grain  were  making  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 
Durinc  the  last  vear.  t wen tv- seven  mer- 


chant vessels  had  arrived  at  the  colony,  of 
which,  however,  only  seven  were  British. 
Money  continued  scarce ;  and  the  supply  of 
goods  was  so  abundant,  that  a  portion  bad 
been  re-shipped  to  the  river  Plate.  The 
stock  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  had  in. 
creased.  In  the  population  there  bad  been 
a  marked  increase.  The  natives  were 
friendly,  and  many  in  the  employ  of  the 
colonists. 

itapt  of  esoon  fi^ope* 

Cape  papers  to  the  end  of  March  state, 
that  all  was  quiet  on  the  Eastern  frontier, 
with  the  exception  o^  some  few  petty  feuds 
between  the  Finuoes  and  the  CaflVes.  Fub. 
lie  attention  of  the  Cape  inhabitants  has 
been  drawn  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Go. 
vcmor,  directing  the  peremptory  with, 
drawal  of  the  circulau'on  of  the  whole  rix 
dollar  currency  from  the  9th  of  April,  in 
the  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  and 
from  the  30th  of  April  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony  ;  such  notes  to  be  exchanged  by 
tlie  Treasurer- General  and  Cashier  of  the 
Bank,  until  the  31st  of  May  next;  and 
from  that  period  u'll  the  30th  of  July  rix 
dollar  note&t  in  government  sterling  notes, 
or  British  silver,  no  other  being  received 
in  payment  at  any  government  office. 
After  the  30th  of  July,  such  notes  as  shall 
be  exchimgeable  under  the  aforementioned 
conditions  shall  be  exchangeable  at  the 
Trea&tiry  in  Cape  Town  only,  on  a  govern- 
ment  order,  indorsed  on  a  written  applica- 
tion to  that  effect,  to  l>e  presented  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

Journals  from  Java  to  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, give  a  detailed  account  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  late  earthquake  at  Amboyna. 
During  three  weeks  in  October,  the  air  was 
obscured  by  a  thick  sulphurous  fog ;  and 
on  the  1st  November,  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  Amboyna  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  which  was  succeeded  on  the  4th  by 
many  other  shock<t.  Tn  Amboyna,  the 
earthquake  had  done  dreadful  mischief; 
hfty-eight  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
killed  in  one  of  the  barracks  in  Fort  Vic- 
toria; sixty.six  persons  were  wounded. 
Tlie  government  buildings  have  suffered 
much,  as  well  as  the  two  churches ;  and 
almost  all  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  are 
much  damaged.  Tlie  distress  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  extreme.  The  oldest  do  not  re- 
member such  an  earthquake.  A  rough  es- 
timate  of  the  damage  done  makes  it 
amount  to  300,000  florins. — Dutch  Paper. 

Advices  from  Sumatra  state,  that  the 
Dutch  government  h^d  not  been  able  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  of  the  natives  in 
the  interior,  but  had  lost  many  Uoops,  and 
aflfiurs  in  that  colony  wore  a  serious  aspect. 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

FULL  TENTAGE. 

Fort  WilKam,  Jan.  18.  1836— Under 
instructions  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  Governor-general  of  India 
in  Council  has  the  satis&ction  to  announce, 
that  full  tentage  will  be  granted  to  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  European 
regiments,  stationed  at  Ghazeepore,  Dina* 
pore,  and  Hazareebaugh,  from  the  15th 
instant,  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  Hon. 
Court's  despatch. 

REGIMENTAL   DUTY. 

Head'  Quarters,  Calcutta,  Jan.  19, 1836. 
•^His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  officers  who  are 
members  of  general  or  other  courts  mar- 
tial, assembled  at  the  station  where  their 
re^ments  are  quartered,  shall,  during  the 
adjournment  of  such  courts,  when  the 
period  of  adjournment  exceeds  one  day, 
discharge  their  regimental  duties. 

GOORKAH  OR  HILL  CORPS. 

Fort  wmam,  Feb.  8,  1836.— All  the 
officers  and  men  at  present  belonging  to 
the  three  Goorkah  or  Hill  Corps,  who 
came  over  to  the  British  army  from  that 
of  the  Nepaul  Government  during  the 
campaign  of  1815,  having  now  completed 
twenty  years*  service,  and  being  conse- 
quently entitled  to  transfer  to  the  pension 
establishment  when  unlit  for  local  service, 
agreeably  to  G.  O.  No.  9,  of  the  2d  May, 
18^;  the  Governor-general  of  India  in 
Council  is  pleased,  at  the  recommendation 
of  his  Exc.  the  Commander  in-chief,  to 
abolish  the  denomination  of  garrison  com- 
pany, authorized  in  G.  O.  No.  78,  of  the 
31st  July  1823,  and  to  direct,  that  the 
company  considered  the  garrison  company, 
be  simply  numbered  the  8th  in  succession 
with  the  otbers. 

His  Excellency  is  requested  to  take 
measures  for  transferring  to  the  pension 
establishment,  all  such  men  of  the  garri- 
son companies  of  the  Nusseeree,  Sirmoor, 
and  Kemaon  local  battalions,  as  have 
served  the  prescritied  period  of  20  years, 
and  may  be  considered  unfit  for  active 
local  service. 

MUSKETS  FOR   ARTILLERY  REGIMENT. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  from 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
Conunander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  duect, 
that  the  substitution  of  muskets  for  fuzils, 
in  the  equipment  of  the  artillery  regiment, 
be  notified  in  general  orders ;  the  arrange- 
ment to  have  effect  in  the  gradual  order 


that  the  fuzils  now  in  use  become  un- 
serviceable. 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

ENS    H.   W.    ROWKN. 

Head 'Quarters,  CalctUtOt  Jam.  23, 
1836. — At  a  general  court  naartial,  as- 
sembled at  Dinapore,  on  the  30tb  Dec 
1835,  Ensign  H.  W.  Rowen,  of  H.  M. 
49th  regt.,  was  arraigned  on  the  followhig 
charge,  viz: 

Charge. — *'  For  conduct  uiibecoaiijig 
tlie  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, in  that  he.  Ensign  Henry  WBKsun 
Rowen,  did,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
tlie  29th  Sept  1835,  appear  at  the  mess 
of  H.  M.  49th  regt.,  at  Hazareehaugli.  in 
a  state  of  intoxication ;  he  being  at  the 
time  on  duty  as  orderly  officer  of  the  day."* 

Upon  which  charge,  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding. — **  The  court,  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  it,  finds  Ensign  H.  W. 
Rowen,  of  H.  M.  4dth  regt.,  guilty  of  the 
chai^ge  preferred  against  him. 

SeyUence, — **  The  court  sentences  En- 
sign H.  W.  Rowen,  H.  M.  49th  regt ,  to 
be  cashiered." 

Anproved, 
(Signed;        H.  Fane  General. 
Commander-in-chief. 

Ensign  Rowen  is  to  be  struck  off  Ute 
list  of  H.  M.  49th  regiment,  from  the 
date  of  this  communication  being  made 
known  to  him,  which  the  commanding 
officer  will  specially  report  to  the  Adju- 
tant-general of  His  Majesty's  forces  in 
India,  and  to  the  military  secretary  to  Ilis 
Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  «wr. 

BY    THE    GOVERNOa-GKNERAL. 

Judicial  and  Reventu  Depttrtntent. 

Jan.  19.  Mr.  Charles  Smith  to  offldate  as  clril 
and  session  judge  of  zillah  Sylhet. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  to  officiate  as  dvil  and  srsikw 
Judge  of  sillah  Bebar. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  to  officiate  aa  dvO  and  leaiaa 
Judge  of  sUlah  Cuttadu 

26.  Mr.  M.  W  Carruthers  to  be  deputy  coOeclar 
of  sillah  Mymunslng. 

Feb.  9.  Mr.  R.  W.  MaxweU  to  be  dvU  and  ses- 
sion Judge  of  sUiah  Backergunge,  ttom  date  of 
departure  of  Mr.  C.  Cardew  for  Europe. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Brownlow  to  offldate  aa  magietale 
and  coUector  of  ziUah  Shahabad. 

Mr.  W.  Luke  to  offldate  as  magistrate  and  rcd- 
lector  of  sillah  Sarun,  in  room  orilr.  Brovnkm. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Goad  to  be  an  assistant  under  oom- 
missioner  of  revenue  and  drcuic  of  Uth  or  BkNni- 
gulpore  division. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Quhitin  to  be  bead  i 
tiate  and  collector  of  sillah  Behar. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Lcycester  to  ooodoct  entreat  duties  «f 
otRce  of  civil  and  session  Judge  of  MiiiiitmlifcwI. 
in  addition  to  bis  own. 

9.  Mr.  Henry  RidMiU  to  be  oanmk^mn  ¥ 
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ravemw  and  dmlt  of  19th  or  Cuttack  dhrkkn, 
la  room  of  Mr.  J.  Macttr. 

If  r.  P.  J.  HaHkUy  to  be  mafffstrata  and  collMtar 
or  wtrtlMra  dlvkkm  of  Cutuurk. 

Mr.  James  Grant  to  be  magistrate  and  collector 
of  tfteb  Dacca. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Scott  to  be  iolnt  magistrate  and  deputy 
collector  of  central  division  of  Cuttack.  but  to 
officiate,  until  further  orders,  as  toint  magistrate 
aod  deputy  eoUector  of  southern  div.  of  Cuttack. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Law  to  be  Joint  magistrate  and  deputy 
collector  of  Dacca. 

Mr.  A,  C.  BidweU  to  be  head-assistant  to  magis- 
trate and  collector  of  Sylhet. 

Bfr.  T.  Bruce  to  officiate  as  iohit  magistrate  and 
deputy  collector  of  Bulkxiah,  m  room  of  Mr.  Hal- 
Mr.  J,  C.  Brown  to  be  civil  and  ws«inn  judge  of 
xillah  Befaar,  in  room  of  Mr.  S.  T.  C'uthbert. 

Mr.  R.  WilHarof  to  be  dvil  and  session  judge  of 
altlah  Cuttack. 

Mr.  R.  Torrens  to  be  magistrate  and  collector  of 
Moorshedabad. 

The  Hon.  R.  Forbes  to  be  joint  magistate  and 
deputy  collector  of  Maldah. 

Mr.  W.  Tavktr  to  be  jobit  magistrate  and  deputy 
collector  of  Burdwan. 

Mr.  E.  E.  H.  Reptonto  be  head  aaristant  to  ma- 
Hfstrate  and  collector  of  central  diviskm  of  Cut- 
tack. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Gordon  to  be  civil  and  sesskn  Judge  of 
MoorshedabMl,  in  room  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Middleton. 
Mr.  J.  P.  O.  Cooke  to  be  magistrate  and  collector 
oTNuddeah. 

Mr.  J.  H.  D'Oyly  to  officiate  as  civil  and  session 
jttdgeof  xlllah  Beerbboom,  hi  room  of  Mr.Wigrom 
Money. 

Mr.  B.  Bentall  to  be  an  assistant  under  ooromis- 
sioner  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  I8th  or  Jessore 
dlviiioo. 
Mr.  R.  H.  SneU  to  be  ditto  ditto  under  ditto. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Mellis  to  be  ditto  ditto  under  commis- 
aiooer  of  I4th  or  Moorshedatjad  diviskm. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Trotler  to  be  ditto  ditto  under  com- 
missioner of  ISth  or  Bhaugulpore  division. 

Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Monckton  to  be  ditto  ditto,  under 
ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  C.  Todd  tobe  ditto  ditto  under  commissioner 
of  Idtb  or  Bauleah  diTlakm 

Mr.  R.  Hampton  to  be  ditto  ditto,  under  ditto. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Stun  to  be  an  assbUmt  to  commbi- 
aloner  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  Ifith  or  Dacca 
divlskn. 

Mr.  A.  Forbes  to  be  ditto  ditto  under  comrais- 
r  of  10th  or  Cuttack  division. 


PolUical  Department. 

J«n.23.  Lieut.  CoU  Caulfleld.  c.b.,  IHh  L.C.,  to 
officiate  as  agent  to  Gov.-gen  at  Moorsbedabad. 

LieiiU  O.  A.  Mee,  seth  N.I.,  to  accompany 
Ooorkha  corps  which  escorted  Napalese  envoy  to 
Calcutta,  on  its  return  to  Catinandnoo. 

reb.  1.  Capt.  Valiancy.  36th  Madras  N.L.  to  be 
an  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  operations 
for  suppression  of  thuggee. 

83.  Lieut.  Col.  Caulfield,  cb.,  0th  L.C.,  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Mysore  Princes,  v.  Major 
Honeywood  resigned,  from  date  of  departure  of 
that  officer  for  Europe. 

Capt.  J.  Higginson.  Mth  N.L,  to  be  agent  to 
GovemoT-genCTal  at  Moorshedabad,  v.  Llnut.  CoL 
Cobbe  resumed,  flnom  date  of  dcpvture  of  that 
officer  for  Europe. 

—  CoL  H.  T.  Tapp,  commanding  1st  N.L.  to 
be  political  agent  at  Subathoo,  and  to  command 
NuBseeree  battalkm.  v.  M^  Kennedy,  who  has 
retired  ftom  the  service. 

Pfnonda/  Departmmt^ 

Jaru  2D.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sage  to  take  charge  of  re- 
maining filatures  of  Radnagore  residency  from  Dr. 
Stuart  OD  his  vacating  the  office. 

S7.  Mr.  G.  P.  McClIntock  to  be  Ist-aasistant  in 
•f  acrountant-gaseral  in  room  of  Mr.  J.  W. 


Mr.  H.  R.  Alexander  to  be  Sd^nsbtant  to  ac- 
ceoaiMit'gMMral  and  to  sub-treasurer,  in  case  hb 


services  shouM  be  required  by  this  oAosr,  v.  Mr. 
McClintork  prom. 

Mr.  C.  Trower  to  be  civil  auditor.  In  room  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tulk)h,  to  take  eflbct  tnm  S3d  Jan , 
the  date  of  his  departure  fm  Europe. 

Feb,  3.  Capt.  W.  N.  Forbes  to  be  mhit  master 
and  superintendent  of  government  machinery,  to 
take  efiect  from  date  on  which  Mr.  R.  Saunders 
embarked  for  Europe^ 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sage  to  take  charge  of  Radnagore  re- 
sidency during  absence  of  Mr.  Stuart. 

Generat  Dtpartment, 

Jan,  87.  Mr.  John  Campbell  to  officiate  as  Ist- 
assbtant  to  collector  of  government  customs  at 
Calcutta,  in  room  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Tbomhill»  v.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Alexander. 

Mr.  A.  J.  M .  Mills  tobe  salt  agent  b>  central  divi- 
skm of  CutUck,  V.  Mr.  Lowis. 

Feb.  3.  Mr.  H.  B.  Brownlow  to  be  deputy  opium 
agent  at  Shahabad. 

Mr.  W.  Luke  to  be  deputy  ophim  agent  at  Sarun, 
to  take  efl^  from  2d  Feb. 

Mr.  R.  Houston  to  officiate  as  deputy  secretary 
to  board  of  customs,  salt  and  opium,  and  superin- 
tendent of  stamps. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Palmer.  Ist-assistant  In  board  of  cus- 
toms, salt  and  opium,  to  be  deputy  secretary  to 
that  board,  and  superintendent  of  stamps. 

Mr.  H.  Palmer,  8d-ass!stant  to  board  of  customs, 
salt  and  opium,  to  be  collector  of  Calcutta  stamps, 
and  superintendent  of  ^ulkea  salt  chokies. 

Messrs.  Charlei  Becher,  G.  W.  Traill,  and  S.  T. 
Cuthbert,  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  retire  on  annuities,  from  the  IsC 
May  1836. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Loch  reported  his  arrival  as  a  writer  on 
this  esUblishment.  on  the  7th  Feb. 

Mr.  Roes  is  appointed  Governor  of  the  Western 
Provinces.— Ben^.  Hurk.,  Match  3. 

FurloufjhSf  ^.— Jan.  19.  Mr.  B.  Golding,  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  two  years,  for  heslth.— 
87.  Mr.  Robert  Saunders,  to  England,  in  the  pre- 
sent season.— Mr.  T.  P.  B.  Btscoe,  of  the  Agra 
presidency,  to  New  South  Wales,  for  two  years, 
for  health.— Feb  8.  Mr.  H.J.  Middleton.  to  vhit 
presidency,  preparatory  to  his  applying  to  retire 
upon  an  annuity  of  the  year  1836.— 3.  The  leave 
granted  to  Mr.  Edward  De  des.  on  83d  Dec  last, 
to  proceed  to  Ruropeon  furlough,  cancelled  at  his 
own  request.— 1(».  Mr.  John  .Master,  to  turope,  in 
the  present  season. 

BY   THE   GOVKIlN'Oa    OF    AGRA. 
Ptlitieal  D-pnrtment, 
Jan.  87.  Assist.  Surg.  A.  C.  Gordon,  attached  to 
Umballa  agency,  to  be  extra  assistant  to  political 
agent  at  Umbaiht. 

General  Department. 
Feb.  3.  Capt.  J.  M    Heptinstall,  3Ut  N.L,  to  be 
deputy  postmaster  at  Meerut,  v.  Major  Campbell 
lesiguea :  to  take  eflbct  from  18th  Jan. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Fd6. 3.  The  Rev.  E.  White  to  officiate  as  district 
chapUin  at  Barrackpore. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS.  &c. 

Fott  WiUiamt  Jan.  I&  18^— Capt.  Gavtai  Young, 
Tilth  N.L,  to  be  a  member  of  military  board,  trom 
date  of  departure  of  LieuL  Col.  Craigle  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Jan.  95.—InJimtrp.  Major  Hugh  CyDooel,  13th 
N.L.  to  be  lieut.  colonel.  In  sue  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Hardy  retired. 

I3th  N.L  Capt.  Edward  GwatkJn  to  be  major, 
Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  J.  E.  Bruere  to  be  capt.  of 
a  company,  and  Ens.  G.  F.  Whitekxrke  to  be  lieut., 
in  sue.  to  Uaj.  H.  CDonel  prom. 

Rtgt.  qfArtitter^.  Supemum.  9d-Lieut.  E.  K. 
Money  brought  on  eflbctive  strength,  v.  8d-Lient. 
H.  H.  Combh  resigned  Ifith  July  183ft. 

Asiist.  Surg.  Heaekiah  Ctark  to  be  surgeon,  v. 
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Surg.  Wm.  HamHton.  m.d.,  resigned,  with  rank 
from  16th  Oct.  1835,  v.  Surg.  John  Altan,  m.d. 

Attist.  Surg.  Andrew  Vans  Dunlop,  m.d..  placed 
at  dispoMl  of  Agra  government. 

Aabt.  Surg.  Coll  Maclntyre  appointed  to  medi- 
cal charge  of  civil  sUtion  of  Furreedpore,  ▼. 
Dunlop. 

Assift.  Surg.  J.  H.  W.  Waugh,  now  offlcUtlng 
for  Aasitt.  Surg.  Madntyre  at  Akyab,  confirmed  '" 
that  appointment. 

Brev.Capt.  E.  C.  Archbold,  8th  L.C.,  permitted, 
at  hi«  own  request,  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany, from  1st  Feb. 

The  followhig  officers  to  do  du'y  with  Assam 
Light  Infantry:— Lieut.  JamesWemyss, 44th  N.L; 
Ens.  A.  P.  Phayre,  7th  do. 

Feb.  1 Regt,  of  ArHltety^   C«pt.  C.  H.  Bell  to 

be  mi^or.  Ist-Lieut.  and  Brev.  Cant.  C.  McMorine 
to  be  capt.,  and  2d- Lieut.  G.  L.  Cooper  to  be  1st- 
lieut.,  from  17th  Jan.  1836,  in  sue  to  Major  C.  P. 
Kennedy  retired  on  pension  of  his  ranlc.— Ist-Lieut. 
&nd  Brev.  Capt.  C.  Grant  to  be  capt.,  and  2d- Lieut. 
T.  Edwards  to  be  Ist-lleut.,  from  17th  Jan.  1836, 
in  sue.  to  Capt.  J.  Johnson  retired  on  pension  of 
his  rank.— Supem.  2d-LieuU.  W.  Maxwell  and  H. 
M.  Conran  brought  on  effective  strength  of  regL 

AUtthabad,  Jan,  15, 1836.— Ens.  H.  M.  Barwell, 
.•HKh  N.I.,  to  officiate  for  Lieut-  F.  P.  Fulcher, 
iTiih  do.,  as  aidde-camp  to  Governor  of  Agra,  from 
this  date,  until  return  of  Lieut.  Fulcher  to  his 
duty,  or  until  further  orders. 

Jan.  27.— Assbt.  Surg.  R.  J.  Brai»ey  to  be  assis- 
tant to  garrison  surgeon  of  Allahabad. 

Feb.  3.  -Assist  Surg.  A.  Reld  placed  at  disposal 
of  Commandw-in-chlef. 

Aisbt.  Surg.  A.  Vans  Dunlop  appointed  to  me- 
dical dutlet  of  civil  station  of  Asimgurh. 

Head  Quarters,  Jan.  19,  1836.  —  Lieut.  J.  T. 
Lane  to  be  adj.  and  qu.  mast,  to  Neemuch  division 
of  artillery,  v.  Lieut.  W.  O.  Young  app.  to  ord- 
nance commissariat  department. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  E.  Watson  removed  from  1st 
brigade  horse  artillery,  and  posted  to  69th  N.L 

Jon.  80.— Assist.  Surg.  Andrew  Henderson  (on 
furl.)  removed  from  4l8t  to  50th  N.l. ;  and  Assist. 
Surg.  J.  V.  Leese  removed  from  4th  to  41st  do.,  at 
Barrackpore. 

Aflslst.  Surg.  Chas.  McCurdy  to  afford  medical 
aM  to  artillery  at  Agra,  during  absence  of  Assist. 
Surg.  Wm.  Gordon,  m.d.;  date  25th  Dec  1835. 

Jan.  21 fUh  L.C.   Lieut.  Thomas  Moore  to  be 

adj.,  V.  Mackensie  gone  to  Europe  on  furlough. 

Jan.  26— Lieut.W.  O.  Young,  regt.  of  artillery, 
lately  appointed  a  deputy  commissary  of  ordnance, 
posted  to  Ajmere  magazine. 

Lieut.  G.  Cautlpy,  8th  L.C.  (doing  duty  at  con- 
valescent depdt)  to  act  as  station  staff  at  Landour, 
during  abserice,  on  leave,  of  Ist-Lleut.  G.  H.  Mc 
Gr^or. 

Jan,  27.— The  following  Benares  division  orders 
confirmed  .—Surg.  Wm.  Jackson,  8th  L.C,  to  re- 
ceive charge  of  records,  inc.  of  superintending 
sutgeon's  office,  from  Surg.  D.  Roiton;  date  11th 
Jan.— Surg.  Thomas  Forrest,  25th  N.I.,  to  per- 
form medical  duties  of  civil  sUtion  of  Mtraapwe, 
from  date  of  Surg.  Andrew  Wood's  departure  to 
join  5th  bat.  of  artillery ;  date  I6th  Jan. 

Jan.  30.- Lieut.  Col.  Hugh  O'Donel  (lately 
prom.),  posted  to  13th  N.L 

Capt.  G.  H.  Cox,  of  invalid  estab.,  permitted  to 
reside  in  north-western  hills,  and  draw  his  allow- 
anoes  from  Meerut  pay-office. 

The  following  division  ordersoonfirroed :— Lieut. 
R.  Macdonell,  10th  L.C..  to  take  charge  of  re- 
HMNint  horses  fhnn  Hissar  and  Hauper  studs  aU 
lotted  to  Madras  army,  as  far  as  Naffpore;  date 
6th  Jan.— Lieut.  B<  C.  Bourdlllon,  ad X.C,  to  re- 
ceive charge  of  thirty-one  remount  hones  from 
Hissar  stud  for  that  corps,  and  to  await  arrival  of 
his  regt.  at  Meerut  in  course  of  rdlef :  date  8th 
Jan.— Comet  O.  Bulst.  10th  L.C.,  to  receive  charge 
of  remount  horses  from  Hissar  stud  from  Lieut. 
H.  Lawrell,  9d  L.C.,  on  his  arrival  at  Muttra,  and 
procMd  with  them  to  Neemuch  and  Mbow ;  date 
Uth  Jan^Asalst.  Surs.  J.  V.  Leeae,  now  of  41it 
N.L,  to  proofed  to  Bbaugutpore,  and  laoeive  me- 
dical charge  of  that  station  fkom  Assist.  Suig.  A.  B. 


Webster,  m.o.,  who  wfll  rejoin  dcCachmant  of 
H.M.  troops  proceeding  by  water  to  Upper  Pnv 
vlnces ;  date  iM  Jan. 

Feb.  2.— Assist.  Surg.  A.  Mackean  to  proceeitp 
Islarapore,  and  reUcve  Asust.  Surg.  John  MMntti 
from  medical  charge  of  2ad  N.L:  date  lath  Dec. 

Surg.  Andrew  Wood  to  join  and  aanime  medical 
charge  of  left  wing  of  6tb  bat  artilleiy,  at  Sutear 
pore,  Benares,  and  accompany  it  to  Cawnpore. 


to      pore. 


F0b.  5.— 9d-Lieut.  and  A^j.  Henrr  Ri^iy  to  re- 
sume doties  of  his  office;  date  1st  Feb. 

The  following  removals  and  postings  of  medkail 
officers  ordered :— Surgeons  W.  E.  Carte,  a-b.  (ia 
medical  charge  of  Ist  local  horse),  fkom  70th  to 
4uth  N.L ;  James  Atkinson  from  43d  to  70th  do^ 
at  Barrackpore;  James  Duncan  (on  furl.)  fttna 
15ih  to  8th  do.;  Donald  Campbell,  new  prnou,  to 
15th  do.,  at  Cawnpore:  Thos.  Stoddanton  fori.) 
from  22d  to  33d  do. ;  Heaekiah  Clark,  new  pion^ 
to  22d  do.,  at  Islampore. 

AssUt.  Surg.  K.  M.  Scott  to  do  duty  with  H.M. 
44th  regt.  at  Fort  William. 

Fort  fVUUamf  Feb.  ^.—Infimtr^.  Lieot.  CoL  and 
Brev.  Col.  Sir  Jeremiah  Bryant,  Kt ,  to  becokaael, 
from  6th  Aug.  1835,  v.  CoL  < Lieut.  Gen.)  Georn 
Prole  dec— MiO.  W.  H.  Hewitt.  40th  N.L,  to  be 
Ueut.  col.,  to  sue  to  Lieut.  CoL  Sir  J.  Bryant 
prom. 

40«k  y.L  Capt.  M  A.  Bnnbury  to  be  nia|of^ 
Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt  Samuel  Long  to  be  capt.  of 
a  company,  and  Ens.  G.  F.  Ritao  to  be  Ueut,  m 
sue  to  Maj.  W.  H.  Hewitt  prom. 

EuTffpean  Hsgiment  (right  wing).  Ueat-  Ch«i- 
Jorden  to  be  capt  of  a  oompany,  and  Ena.  J.  W- 
Bennett  to  be  lieut.  from  16th  Dec.  183S,  in  sw> 
to  Capt  David  Ruddell  dec 

Cadets  of  ArtUlery  C.  A.  Green  and  Bdwanl 
Kave  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  ad-Ueola^ 
Cadets  of  Infantry  H.  C.  James  and  E.  W.  HIdu 
admitted  on  ditto,  and  prom,  to  ensigna. 

Lieut  H.  A.  Boacawen,  54th  N.L,  toofficia«eaa 
secretary  to  clothing  board  during  abaence  of  Cape 
J.  H.  Simmonds,  who  has  obtained  leave  to  Ci^ 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  appomtment,  to  Nov.  last,  of  Assist  Surg. 
A.  B.  Webster,  m.d.,  to  officiate  at  dvH  station  of 
Bhaugulpore,  hereby  cancelled. 

Head-Quarter»,  Feb.  6.— Lieut.  J.  Millar,  26tb 
N.L,  attached  to  Assam  L.Inf.,  to  act  asseooadiD 
command  during  absenre  of  Capt  and  Second  in 
Command  A.  Charlton ;  date  %d  Jan. 

Ens.  Geo.  Jenkins,  47th,  at  his  own  request,  re- 
moved to  21st  N.L,  as  junior  of  his  rank. 

Feb  &— Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt.  Robert  McNair 
73d  now  acting  intern,  and  qu .  master  to  43d  N.I.) 
appointed  intern,  and  qu.  master  to  his  own  oovpi, 
and  directed  to  join. 


Remov/rJ  from  Staff^-G.O.C.C.,  Feb.  9, 

The  insufficiency  of  Lieut.  J.  R.  Burt,  aa  aMotnt 
of  the  6th  L.C.,  was  called  to  the  ohBerration  of 
the  Provincial  Commander-ir-dtief  to  IflSft,  but  it 
was  then  determined  to  allow  him  a  further  tM, 
It  having  now  been  reported  by  the  brigadier  con- 
manding  the  Malwah  field  force,  that  Lieot  and 
Adj.  Burt,  "  from  his  natural  apathy,  and  the 
little  interest  he  evinces  In  what  is  going  on,  and 
being  naturally  devoid  of  activity  of  thought  snd 
action,  never  will  be  an  efficient  stalT  oOcer,' 
his  Exc  the  Commander^to-diief  ia  irieased  tore- 
move  hfan  from  the  adjutancy  of  the  regiment 

Capt.  R.  S.  Philllns*  tf!th  N.L,  Is  tnmfiB<ted  to 
the  tovalid  esUb.,  which  promotes  Ueut.  ani  Adj. 
W.  Hicks  and  Ens.  R.  Price. 

Capt  A.  Gerard,  97th  N.L,  has  retired,  whkfa 
promotes  Ueut  L.  W.  Gibaon  and  Bna.  H.  Ltia§. 

Lieut,  and  Brer.  Capt.  A.  K.  Agnew,  10th  NJ.. 
is  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  a  company,  te  sac 
to  Birluttdeoeaaed. 

The  doith  of  Capt  E.  N.  TowMend.  Slat  N.l.. 
promotes  Lieut.  H.  J.  Guyon,  now  on  fMough. 
and  Ens.  Newbolt,  of  the  fommiwaiiat  dep«t- 
ment. 

Lieut  CoL  G.  Gihba,  InvaMd  eabikb,  hasbwi 
appointed  commandant  of  die  imfmm  at  Wtamt 
to  theroom  of  Ueot  CoL  W.  C.  L.  ttHtmlli* 

Lieut  CoL  G.  Hawcs,  17th  N  J<«  1 


1836.] 
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FUJltX>UGHS. 


lb  AirqM.-JMi.S5.  Capt.  F.  E.  Han 
N.I.,  on  private  AiEdn.— Lieut.  Samuel  ii 


g.  IGth 
a  private  aiEUrs.— Lieut.  Samuel  Smith»  9tli 
L.C.,  tot  heaUh.— Ueut.  J.  H.  Low,  39th  N.I..  se- 
Dior  aaabt.  to  agent  in  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  tori- 
tories.  for  health.— Lieut.  N.  Pabner.  54th  N.L, 
for  health.— Lieut.  S.  J.  Grove,  68th  N.L,  for 
health.— Feb.  1.  Capt.  B.  Y.  Reiihr,  corps  of  eogl- 
necfi,  on  private  aflairs.— Lieut.  O.  C.  S.  Master, 
4th  L.C.,  on  ditto— Lieut.  G.  W.  Master,  4th 
LmC,  CD  ditta— Assist.  Surg.  Jamea  Hervey,  for 
health.— 8.  Capt.  J.  A.  Fairhead,  98th  N.I.,  for 
health.— Lieut.  Ralph  Smith,  88ih  N.I..  for  health. 
—Lieut.  Geo.  Turner,  38lh  N.L,  for  health.— 
Capt.  F.  Rowcroft,  1st  N.I  ,  on  private  aflUrt.— 
Mijor  Honburgh.  46th  N.I.,  for  health.— Lieut. 
Charteris,  65th  N.L,  for  health Capt.  W.  Par- 
ker, JOth  L.C.,  for  health.— Lieut.  Townshend, 
9th  N.I.,  on  private  aflkirs.— Lieut.  R.  Wright, 
fl6th  N.I.— MiO-  ^*  Gairdner,  14th  N.I. 

To  visit  Fretdenqf  (preparatory  to  applyiag  for 
furioogh  to  Europe'.— Jan.  22.  Capt.  W.  Ewart, 
54th  N. I.— Cape  J.  F.  May.  72d  N.l.  (since  dead). 

To  Van  Diemen's  Land.— Feb.  93.  Capt.  R.  C. 
Johnson,  for  two  years,  on  private  affurs. 

Tu  Qtpt  0/  Good  Hope — Feb.  8.  Capt.  J.  H. 
SimmoQds,  fiSth  N.I.,  and  sec  to  cloth&g  board, 
for  two  yean,  for  health.— Surg.  James  Hutchin- 
son, sec.  to  medical  board,  for  ditto  ditto. 

To  Sin^tipoiw.— Jan.  97*  Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt. 
E.  J.  Betu,  70th  N.L,  for  eight  months,  for  health. 

Hts  Majestj^t  Force*, 

To  fltfrope— Brev.Capt.  Manners,  13th  L.Drags., 
for  health.— Maj.  Taylor,  90th  Foot,  to  precede  his 
corpa^urg.  W.  Daunt,  44th  Fool,  for  health.— 
Lieut.  H.  Cooper,  62d  Foot,  on  private  affairs.— 
Paym.  H.  C.  Forster,  63d  Foot,  on  dittos— Lieut. 
R.  S.  Boland,  SBth  Foot,  for  health. 

OmceUfld.— The  leave  to  Bngland  granted  to 
Lieut.  G.  Fitigerald,  96th  Foot. 


SHIPPING. 
jbri9al$lntheRiver. 
Jan.  96.  India,  Snow,  from  New  York;  Mer- 
maid,  Suvers,  from  Chma,  Singapore,  and  Pe> 
nangt  John  Adam,  Roche,  from  Bombay.— 28. 
Frasquita,  Hervietor,  f^om  Bourbon.— 29.  Forth, 
Landers,  lh>m  China  and  Singapore;  Blizabtth, 
Shepherd,  from  Singapore  and  Penang.— Fkb.  3. 
Uaidee,  Handle,  and  Eiiaab^h,  Spooner,  ttooL 
Singapore,  Bialacca,  &c— 4.  Louvro,  Brown, 
from  Boston;  Salatye*,  Williams,  l^om  Mauri- 
tius.—5.  CarnaHc,  Proodfoot,  from  China  and 
Baogooo;  Menagtr  dot  lndo$,  Verspecke,  and 
SMiw,  Hugues,  (hxn  Bourbon.  — 6.  Ftrfinia, 
Smith,  from  Singapore  and  Penang.— 7.  Joseph 
Victor,  Le  Cour,  from  Bourbon  and  Madras.— 12. 
Fimtte,  Docross,  from  Mauritius.  —  March  3. 
Hibemia,  Gilllca,  from  London  and  Madras;  Die. 
eaoenf*  Hawes,  from  Bombay.— 4.  Argjfle,  M*Do. 
naU,  from  Loodoo  and  Madras.— Tofifey,  Tapley, 
from  Madras. 

DepartureefromCaleutta. 

Jam.  94.  Vabob,  Putream,  for  Boston.— Fkb.  3. 
Nertmdda,  Patrick,  for  Bombay;  Bmaad,  Hill, 
for  Gulph ;  Lad^  0\fford,  Steward,  for  StxaiU  and 
China:  Oetoraoa,  Fairfour,  for  Philadelphia. — 6. 
Maieoie,  Clarke,  for  Bombay.— Ma  bch  4.  Zeno' 
bia,  Owen,  for  London. 

Sailed  from  Saugor. 

Jan.  23.  H.M.S.  Victor,  Croder,  for  Madras.— 
96.  George  Gardiner,  Smith,'  for  Philadelphia.— 
S7.  Lomdim,  M*Leao,  for  Liverpool.— 99.  John 
WoodaU,  Arnold,  for  Liverpool.— Ma kch  I.  In- 
dien,  Irequehet,  for  Havre.— 3.  LucuUw,  Ounm- 
tciu,  for  Bordeaux. 

To  Satf.— For  London:  Dauntless,  about  9th 
Maidi:  Rotaarto,  10th  March;  Larkins,  97th 
March}  Coromcndel,  4th  ApriL— For  Liverpool ; 
__._._     jjjjj   Mairi*.  — For  Greenock; 


J^anns,  luth  March. 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTBS. 

Dee,  15.  At  Delhi,  the  kdy  of  Capt.  Fanner, 
Slst  N.L,  of  a  stiU-bom  diild. 

Jan.  4.  At  Petooaghur,  Kimuun,  the  lady  of 
Cape  G.  Hobnes,  7th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Muttra,  the  lady  of  John  Free,  Esq.,  of 
•daughter. 

11.  At  Kumaul,  the  lady  of  Capt  H.  L.  McGhle, 
U.M.  31st  regL,  of  twin  daughters. 

14.  At  Ghaaeepore,  Mrs.  Tnrdpland,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Myhie,  of 
H.M.  nth  Dragoons,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Mlraapoor,  the  lady  ofW.  U.  Woodcock, 
Esq.,  C.S..  of  a  son. 

—  At  Allahabad,  Mrs.  John  Babanou,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Hauper,  the  lady  of  CapL  J.  Houau,  A3d 
N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Stooeb  of  a  daughter. 

90.  At  Nudhiffghur  factory,  near  Cawnpore,  the 
lady  of  W.  Vmcent,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Uaiot  Carter, 
H.M.  16th  rest.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  R.  Mortimer,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  J.  Stark,  of  a  daughter. 

92.  At  Barr^ckpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Cuni« 
berlege,  41st  N.l.,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  At  Elambaxar,  the  lady  of  John  Enkine, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

24.  In  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  E. 
Codd,  H.M.  44th  r^gU,  of  a  daughter. 

95.  At  Cossipore,  the  lady  of  M^)orG.  Hutchin- 
son, engineers,  of  son. 

—  At  Kumaul,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  J.  Wood, 
bofse  artillery,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Neemuch,  lady  of  Capt  Chester,  of  a  son. 

96.  In  MissioQ  Row,  the  lady  of  H.  C.  Watts, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Oinapore,  Mrs.  F.  Smyth,  of  a  son. 

27.  Mrs.  George  Gill,  of  a  daughter. 

99>i  At  Dinapore,  the  ladv  of  Jamea  Johnstone, 
Esq.,  M.O.,  surgeon  67th  N.l.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Semulbarree  factory,  the  lady  of  G.  Wal- 
ker, Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  J.  Hjrpher,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Ghaaeepore,  the  lady  of  R.  W.  Bariow, 
Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  H.  A.  Andrews,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  Wetherin,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Calcutu,  the  lady  of^M.  S.  Owen,  Esq  , 
of  a  son. 

F«6. 1.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sutherland,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cossipore,  Mrs.  G.  Rogers,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Chattac,  Mrs.  H.  Inglis,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  Calcutu,  the  lady  ofJ.  W.  Madeod,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

5.  At  Sulkea,  the  lady  of  James  Mackensie,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  A.  Baptist,  jun.,  of  a  son. 

7,  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  J.  H.  Crawford, 
Eisq  ,  Bombay  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  AUahabad,  the  lady  of  Henry  Byng  Har- 
rington, Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Torcklcr, 
artillery,  of  »  son,  stUl-bom. 

—  Mrs.  R.  Locken,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Government  Place,  the  laay  of  John  Peter 
Grant,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Chinsurah.  the  lady  of  Lieut  Edroond, 
H.M.  9th  rest,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Allipore,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Rogers, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

Lafefjy.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Dr.  John 
Swiney,  of  a  son. 

MA&&IAGK8. 

Dm.  21.  At  Cawnpore,  Mr.  P.W.  Powers  to  Mn. 
H.  C.  MelhuUh,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Melbuish, 
chemist  and  druggist. 

Jan.  9.  At  Mhow,  Henry  C.  Bagge,  Esq.,  civil 
service,  to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Brigadier 
Bowen,  commanding  Malwa  field  force. 

16.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Samuel  Fisher,  mariner, 
to  Miss  LydU  Pereira. 

18.  At  Allahabad,  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Daw. 
son,  A.M.,  district  chulaln  at  Lucknow,  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Lowther,  Esq.,  C.S. 

ni  At  Calcutu.  Mr.  Edward  Wflllams  to  Miss 
Charlotte  HenrietU  Bowler. 

—  At  Berhampore.  Mr.  Garret  Hanscap,  of  Pur  • 
nlab,  to  Miss  A;  M.  S.  JenUnson. 
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93.  AtKunauU  Rowley  Hill,  EMq„  4th  refft 
N.I.,  to  CaroliDe,  teoond  daughter  of  CoL  Sab, 
C.a,  13th  Light  Infantry. 

35,  At  CalcutU,  J.  A.  F.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  the 
civil  service,  to  Margaret  Kdroonstone,  youngest 
daughter  of  C6L  D.  McLeod,  of  engineers. 

—  At  Monghyr,  M.  Chaidon,  Esq.,  to  Hannab, 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore. 

—  At  Calcutta,  John  Seton  Chisholin,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  Isabella  Sarah  Doteoo. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  F.  Des  Bnislais,  to  Miss- 
CaroUne  Delanougerede. 

96.  At  Calcutta,  Comet  J.  M.  Loughnan,  10th 
L.C.,  fort  adjutant.  Fort  Willlam,  to  M arioD,  le- 
net  of  the  late  Lieut.  Robertson,  Bengal  army. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Edmund  W.  Johnson,  Esq., 
indigo  planter,  Pumeab,  to  Miss  Frances  Egerton. 

Feb,  I,  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  Wm.  Masters,  beKl 
mwter  of  the  La  Martinlere,  to  Caroline  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  R.  F.  Crow,  Esq.,  of 
Calcutta. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Charles  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  indigo 
planter,  Tirhoot,  to  Miss  HearietU  Studd. 

3.  At  Calcutta,  James  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  to 
Louisa  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  C.  C.  Suther- 
land,  Esq. 

4.  At  Cakutta,  J.  H.  Patton,  Esq.,  of  the  dvll 
service,  to  Mary  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Chiq>man,  Esq.,  county  Klldare,  Ire- 
land. 

—  At  Chinsurah,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Linke,  of 
Burdwan,  to  Charlotte  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lewis  BetU,  Esq. 

6.  At  Calcutu,  A.  H.  Airathoan,  Esq.,  to  Ca- 
therine Catchick,  eldest  daughter  and  helresa  of 
the  late  Catchick  Sethagsssee,  Esq.,  of  Dacca. 

—  Al  Calcutu,  MrTH.  D'Silva,  of  Salt  Oolahs, 
to  Mrs.  M.  P.  Goodwin,  wklow  of  Che  Lste  Capt. 
J.  H.  Goodwh). 

12.  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  Peter  Bmmer  to  Miss  Grace 
Elisabeth  Crump. 

13.  Al  Meenit.  Mr.  Owen,  the  special  commis- 
sioner, to  Miss  Graham. 

—  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  George  Thomas  to  Mlas 
Ann  Casey. 

15.  At  Calcutta,  D.  Brown.  Esq.,  of  Tirhoot,  to 
Mary  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Maior  T.  HidL 

15.  At  Calcutu.  P.  G.  E.  Tayk>r,  Esq..  of  the 
civil  service,  to  Sophia  Marian,  orphan  daughter 
of  Capt.  L.  M.  Shawe,  Company's  service. 

22,  At  Allahabad,  Alfred  Wmiam  Begbie,  Esq., 
of  the  civil  service,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Isaac  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Logle,  Angusshire, 
Scotland. 

89.  At  Calcutta,  Sir  James  Anburey  Mouat, 
Bart.,of  the  engineers,  to  LouisaCaroline.  youngest 
daughter  of  H.  R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  late  of  the 
Ceykn  dTfl  serrioe. 

DEATHS. 

Jan,  7.  Mis.  E.  L.  TumbuU,  aged  M. 
la  At  BUSH,  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Dallas. 

16.  At  Delhi,  Mrs.  Farmer,  wib  of  CapL  C. 
Farmer,  of  the  81st  regt.  N.  I. 

28.  At  his  residence  in  Cbowrini^iee,  John  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  aged  09  yesn. 

—  Mr.  Francis  Esperanca,  aged  76. 

83.  At  Calcutta,  aged  32.  J.  W.  Akxander,  Esq., 
of  the  civil  service,  son  of  R.  Akxander,  Esq.,  of 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square. 

84.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Williams,  aged  46. 

26.  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  R.  L.  IVOUveinu  aged  63. 

87.  At  Meerut,  aged  8a  Her  Hi^mess  Fursund 
Asusal,  Oomdootoul  Urralkeen,  Zelboul  Nissa. 
Qegum  Sumroo,  the  events  of  whose  life  are  r». 
lated  hi  the  Iftth  vohime  of  the  Jtiatle  Jourttat, 

88.  At  Dinappre,  Mr  John  Havell,  founder  and 
proprietor  of  Deqgah  Farm,  aged  66. 

w.  At  Cawnpore,  Elisabeth,  Wife  of  Assbt.  Sunr. 
D.  Meniies,  ILM.  16th  Foot.  ^^ 

31.  At  Meerzapore,  Dacca,  whUe  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  John  Deinetrius  EUias,  Esq.,  aged  36." 

Feb.  L  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Mylne.  of 
H.M.  nth  Light  Dragoons.  '       ^^  ^     ' 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Bowbeur,  aged  86. 

2,  At  Calcutu,  Mr.  James  Reld,  lateTculen. 

in  BanflUilre,  Scotland.  viuw, 

4.  At  Calcutu,  Mis.  A.  Carkm,  aged  K, 
6.  At  Calcutta,  Elisabeth  Cleme^,  daughterof 

?itSS?5ei^^'  "^Itrarof  r'heSU  5 

caS^d^l^aS^i^*^?^^  ^^  « 

—  Mrs.  Flam  Oonsalves,  aged  85. 


13.  At  Bamckpoce,  Cape.  Thcmas  BMuiu  «f 
the6th  regt.  N.I. 

15.  On  the  river,  near  Allahabad,  Capt.  E.  N. 
Townsend,  of  the  3l8t  regt.  N.I. 

17.  At  Allahabad,  Mr.  H.  BarafieU,  ^ed23.  aan 
of  W.  Bamfieki,  Esq.,  of  Brixton. 

90.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  F.  Stalnfoeth, 
Esq',  C.S.,  aged 27  years. 

83.  At  Cakutta,  Capt  J.  F.  May,  of  the  7M 
regt.  N.I.,  aged  96. 

JfenA  4.  At  Calcutta,  Heniy  Paulln,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Company's  soUdtor  en  the  r 


LolsJy.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  V.  Holcroft,  aged  M, 
ddest  son  of  the  late  T.  Holcroft,  Esq.,  author  of 
The  Road  to  Ruin,  and  other  worka. 

~  Capt.  Neville,  paymaster  to  H.M.  Ilth  nsgt. 
of  Light  DragooM. 


GOVERNMENT  ORDERS^  &c. 

DATE  or  FURLOUGHS. 

Fort  St,  George,  Dee,  8,  1835.— The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  mili- 
tary department,  under  date  the  18cfa 
March  last,  is  published  for  the  iBfonm. 
tion  of  the  army. 

Para.  1.  **  We  obs^re  from  the  list  of 
officers  on  furlough,  dated  Ist  July  1834, 
that  the  furloughs  of  officers  of  your  esta- 
blishment  who  embarked  at  Bombay,  have 
been  dated  as  commencing  from  the  period 
of  their  embarkation,  and  not  (acoordiiig 
to  the  rules  established  in  Bengal  and 
Bombay)  from  the  time  of  quitm^  the 
frontier  station  of  their  own  preskieiicy. 

2.  <*We  desire  that  your  practice  in 
this  respect  may  be  assimilated  to  that 
which  obtains  at  the  other  presidencies.** 

CONDUCT  OF  LIEUT.  HUHPHAETS. 
ffead- Quarters,  ChouUry  Pimm,  Jm, 
18,  1836— Lieut  Humphreys,  of  the  23d 
Light  Infontry,  having  been  ordered  for 
trial  by  a  general  court-martial,  upon  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Bilderbeck,  an  inliabi> 
tant  of  Madras,  is  necessarily  released 
from  arrest  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  complainant,  who  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal witness  agamst  him. 

As,  however,  Lieut  Humphreys  de- 
clined to  offer  any  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  before  a  court  of  inquiry  pie- 
viously  assembled;  and  as  the  written 
statement  originally  sent  in  by  Mr.  Bil- 
derbeck  is  entirely  clear  and  explicit  as  to 
the  whole  proceeding,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  considers  it  expedient  thus  pub- 
licly to  notify  his  marked  reprobation  of 
the  wanton  and  unjustifiable  nature  of  tile 
attack  made  by  Lieut  Humphi^ji^  in 
the  public  street,  without  provocation, 
upon  an  individual  utterly  imknown  to 
him,  and  then  labouring  under  a  malady 
which  has  since  brought  him  prematurely 
to  the  grave. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  whieh 
this  officer  has  been  placed  in  peril  of  his 
commission ;  for  he  had  but  a  few  days 
previously  to  this  offc  leo      ' 


1836.1 


Begetter, — Madras. 
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from  the  police  jail  ftw  an  aggravated 
aaaanlt  on  a  police  officer.  Hift  Excellency 
can,  therefore,  only  hope  that  Lieut. 
Humphreys,  instead  of  being  hardened 
by  impouity,  may  profit  by  the  narrow 
escape  which  he  has  made ;  and  resolve 
to  place  his  future  conduct  in  honourable 
<*ODtrast  to  hb  past  behaviour,  which  has 
been  so  little  creditable  either  to  the 
service  or  to  himsdf. 

Lieut.  Humphreys  is  released  from 
arrest,  and  will  leave  the  presidency  forth- 
with to  join  his  regiment 

INDIAN  ALLOWANCES. 

Fart  St  George,  Jan.  26,  1836.— The 
Governor  in  Cotmcil  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  officers  of  this  establishment, 
serving  in  tlie  Eastern  settlements,  pro- 
ceeding to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  thence  to  Europe  on  medical 
certificate,  will  not  be  entitled  to  Indian 
allowances  posterior  to  the  date  of  their 
embarkation  from  those  settlements,  ex- 
cept when  in  cases  of  certified  sickness  a 
passage  to  Madras  could  not  be  procured, 
of  wluch  a  certificate  from  the  chief  civil 
or  military  authority  will  be  required. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  COaPS. 

The  30th  regt  N.  I.  to  march  from 
Madras  to  Secunderabad,  to  be  there 
stationed. 

The  17tb  regt.  N.  I.  to  proceed  to 
Madras,  to  be  there  stationed. 

COURT   MARTIAL. 

LIEUT  W.    8.   NORTON. 

At  a  General  Court- Martial,  held  at 
Bellary  on  the  30th  Dec.  1835,  Lieut.  W. 
S.  Norton,  of  H.  M.  55th  Foot,  was 
arra^ned  on  the  following  charge,  viz. 

**  For  scandalous  and  di^jacefiil  con- 
duct, unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  having,  at 
Bellary,  on  the  ist  Oct.  1835,  made  use 
of  grossly  abusive,  obscene,  and  threaten- 
ing language  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  JaneWhitely 
Norton." 

Finding, — Guilty. 

Sentence.— To  be  *  Cashiered.' 
Approved. 
(Signed)        H.  Fane,  General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Calcutta,  3d  Feb.  1836. 

Recommendation  by  the  Court. — **  The 
court  having  performed  the  painful  duty 
of  awarding  the  punishment  made  impera- 
tive on  them  by  tlie  Articles  of  War,  for 
tlie  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  Lieut. 
Norton  has  been  found  guilty,  beg,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
case,  most  respectfully  to  recommend  him 
to  such  mercy  as  his  Exc.  the  Com- 
muiider- in-chief  may  deem  consistent  with 
upholding  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
service. 


Bemarki  6y  Hi$  Exc.  the  Comnumder' 
in-chief. — Although  the  language  proved 
to  have  been  used  \  by  Lieut  Norton, 
coupled  with  his  subsequent  proceedings, 
would  bespeak  him  to  be  little  fit  for  the 
position  amongst  gentlemen  which  he 
occupies,  yet  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
unwilling  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  members  of  a  general 
court-martial,  when  he  can  make  any 
excuse  to  himself  for  listem'ng  to  it. 

He,  therefore,  will  allow  it  to  have  its 
weight  in  this  case ;  and  will  meet  the 
wishes  expressed  by  the  court,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  the  members  must  have 
known  he  could  meet  them,  namely,  by 
remitting  the  punishment  they  have 
awarded. 

He  would  have  felt,  however,  much 
more  satisfaction  in  attending  to  their 
recommendation,  and  in  extending  his 
pardon,  had  any  testimonies  of  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  officer  under  sen- 
tence been  bid  before  him. 

Lieut.  Norton  is  pardoned,  and  is  to 
return  to  his  duty. 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

Jan.  23:  Lieut.  M.  J.  RowkndMO,  3M  N.I..  to 
act  mgoTenunent  agent  at  Cbepauk,  and  paymac- 
ter  of  Cainatlc  ctlpcnda,  on  embarkation  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Hodges  for  England. 

S6.  J.  Haig,  Esq.,  to  be  second  Judge  of  provin- 
cial court  Of  appeal  and  drcuit  for  northern  dlvi- 
akn,  V.  Mr.  NlchoDs  proceeded  to  Europe ;  but  to 
continue  ofBdating  at  second  Judge  or  provincial 
court  of  appeal  and  circuit  for  centre  division,  for 
Mr.  Casanu^or. 

H.  T.  Busbby,  Esq.,  to  act  as  Judge  and  criminal 
Judge  of  Bellary. 

J.  J.  Cotton,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  principal 
collector  and  magistrate  of  Bdkry. 

W.  B.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  princi- 
pal collector  and  magtstrateof  Bellary. 

C.  H.  Woodgate,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  prin* 
dpal  collector  and  magistrate  of  Coimbatore. 

R.  W.  Cbatilekl,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  princi- 
pal collector  and  magistrate  of  Canara. 

B.  Cunliflfe,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  collector  and 
magistrate  of  Guntoor. 

S9.  A.  E.  Angek),  Esq.,  to  be  Judge  and  criminal 
Judge  of  Bellary,  v.  Mr.  B<nleau. 

T.  E.  J.  Bolleau,  Esq.,  to  be  third  Judge  of  pro- 
vincial court  of  jmpeu  and  circuit  for  nortnem 
division,  v.  Mr.  Waters  proceeded  to  Europe. 

C.  E.  Oakes,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  judge  and  Joint 
criminal  Judge  of  Guntoor,  v.  Mr.  Angdo. 

Feb,  2.  G.  M.  OgUvie,  Esq.,  to  act  as  principal 
collectOT  and  magutiMe  of  northern  divisl(»  of 
Areot,  during  absence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  who  has 
been  nermitted  to  proceed  to  Neilgherries  on  sick 
cartincate. 

'W.  HarringUm,  Esq.,  to  officiate  as  second  Judcc 
of  provincial  court  of  appeal  and  drcuit  for  south- 
em  division,  during  employment  of  Mr.  OgUvie  on 
other  duty. 

R.  Nelson.  Esq.,  to  act  as  third  judge  of  ditto 
ditto,  during  period  Mr.  Harrington  officiates  as  se- 
cond judge  of  that  court. 

B.  B.  Glass,  Esq.,  to  act  as  judge  aad  crirahul 
Judge  of  CombacoDum,  during  absence  of  Mr.  Le- 
win. 

E.  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  to  act  as  Judge  and  cri- 
minal judge  of  Malabar,  during  employment  of 
Mr.  Nelson  on  other  duty. 

Ilatiey  Ffprc.  Esq.,  to  art  as  head  assistant  to 
prindpal  collector  and  magistrate  of  Coimbatore, 
during  absence  of  Mr.  Roupell. 

9.  B.  Cunlifib,  Esq.,   to  act  as  an  assistant  to 
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priodPftl  collector  and  magistnte  of  ioutbeni  diYi- 
fionof  Arcot 

IS.  Mr.  J.  WilkliM  to  be  matter  attendant  at  Ne- 
gapatam*  v.  Hooner  dec 

Attained  Ron*.— George  Sparkes.  at  Junior  mer- 
diant,  (m  Ist  Jan.  1836;  S.  I.  Popham,  ditto,  on 
30th  Jan.  1836;  F.  N.  Maltby.  C.T.  Kaye,  T.  H. 
Davidton,  T.  W.  Goodwyn,  J.  C.  Taylor,  G.  A. 
Harrit,  G.  F.  Beauchamp,  and  Henry  Forbet,  at 
fiactort,  on  18th  Jan.  1836. 

Fvrlou^,  ^.-^an.  26.  A.  E.  Angdo.  Esq.,  to 
ZuTope,  for  three  yeart,  on  private  aflUrt.^Feb. 
18.  T.  B.  Roupell,  Eaq.»  to  Eniope,  for  health. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  8L  Gwrge,  Jan,  86,  1836.  —  Ent.  John 
Cami4)eU,  21tt  N.L,  to  be  an  assistant  surveyor- 
general  of  1st  class.— Ens.  Campbell  to  Uke  charge 
of  Tricfainopoly  survey  durfaig  absence  of  Lieut. 
HUU 

Brigadier  Vigoureux,  c.b.,  of  H.M.  45th  regt, 
to  be  a  brimcUer-general  on  staff  of  army  and  to 
command  Mysore  division  until  further  orders. 

Lieut  Col.  J.  T.  Trewman  to  command  Hyde- 
nbad  subsidiary  force,  until  fUnher  orders. 

Cadet  of  Engineers  C.  C.  Johnston  admitted  on 
ettab.,  and  prom,  to  2d-lieut.— Cadets  of  Infantry 
W.  P.  Devereux  and  W.  A.  Lukin  admitted  on 
ditto,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Jan.  29*— European  Regt,  (left  wing).  Capt.  St. 
J.  B.  French  to  be  major,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Hawes  to  be 
capt.,  and  Ens.  Andrew  Walker  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
Stewart  retired ;  date  of  corns.  25th  Jan.  1836. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Faber,  corpt  of  engineers,  to  act  as 
dvil  engineer  b>  4th  division ;  and  Lieut.  S.  Best 
to  resume  his  appointment  of  Ist-astistant  to  dvil 
engineer  of  3d  division. 

The  services  of  Lieut.  J.  Invoarity  placed  at 
disposal  of  Com.-in-chief,  with  a  view  to  tUs  being 
posted  to  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  placed 
In  diarge  of  boring  piarty  in  southern  division. 

Lieut.  H.  C.  Armstrong,  corps  of  engineers,  to 
take  charge  of  superintending  engineer's  depart- 
ment In  northern  division,  durmg  antence  of  Lieut. 
Bell. 

^ead-Quarters»  Jan.  28,  1836.— Capt.  J.  Smith, 
9d  L.C.,  permitted  to  reside  and  draw  his  pay  on 
Neilgherrles,  from  16th  Feb.  until  further  orders. 

Joji.  85.— Assist.  Surg.  J.  E.  Mayer  removed 
from  H.M.  39th  Foot,  and  posted  to  20th  N.I. 

Assist.  Surg.  C.  Ferrier  removed  from  H.M.  68d 
Foot  to  do  duty  with  H.M.  13th  Lt.  Drags. 

Veterinary  Surg.W.  H.  Wormsley  removed  from 
E  to  B  troop  horse  artillery,  and  directed  to  Join  at 
St.  Thomas  s  Mount. 

Jan.  27.— The  following  young  officers  to  do 
duty : -Ensigns  W.  P.  Devereux,  with  18th  N.I. ; 
W.  A.  Lukin,  with  45th  do. 

9d-Lieut.  C.  C.  Johnston,  of  engineers,  potted  to 
corpt  of  sappers  and  miners. 

Fort  St,  George,  Feb,  5.— Assist.  Surg.  Robert 
Power  to  be  surgeon,  v.  Held  retired;  date  of 
com.  15th  Jan.  1836. 

Aatbt.  Surg.  W.  Middlemast  to  act  as  medical 
ttorekeeper  at  presidency,  during  absence  and  on 
responsibility  or  Suiv.  White  permitted  to  proceed 
to  Neilgherrics. 

F«6.  9.— Capt.  G.  C.  Whitlock,  36th  N.L,  to  be 
deputy  assistant  adj.  gen.  Mysore  division,  v.  Der- 
viUe  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Capt.  W.  Johnstone,  1st  N.V.  B..  appointed  to 
charge  of  native  pensioners  at  Chingieput,  r. 
Gaitskell  resigned. 

7th  N.I.  Ens.  C.  A.  Browne  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Nixon 
invalided ;  date  of  com.  5th  Feb.  1836. 

Head^ttartera,  Feb.  1.— Surg;  Jc^n  Ricks,  m.d. 
(late  prom.)  posted  to  Ist  baL  artillery. 

The  services  of  2d-Lleuts.  Rundall,  Inverarity. 
and  Chapman,  of  engineers,  having  been  placed  by 
government  at  disposal  of  Comroander-ln-chier, 
they  are  potted  to  corps  of  sappers  and  miners. 

CaptWoodbum,  deputy  Judge  adv.  gen.,  potted 


to  III  ^atakti  and  ndU  %^,  m, «».»» 
duties  of  I  district  until  fiirther  ordeta. 

Lieut.  McGoun,  deputy  Judge  adv.  fen.,  to  re^ 
__._   ._  ,,  .._.  .  .  ^ ^  of  Can 


nuln  In  V  district  during  Abtence  of  Cant.  Ne- 
pean  on  tick  certificate}  and  will  also,  in  addktan, 
conduct  dutiet  of  VI  district  until  further  c   ' 


Jan.  82.  Johm  WUNam  Dare,  TowIe,  for  north* 
em  ports.— 26.  Charlee  Dumergve,  Hery.  for  Co> 

ringa.— 27.  CecUia,  Roy.   for  Calcutta .10.    Ai^ 

nandaie.  Hill,  for  Liverpool ;  H.M.S.  Wo(f,  Stan- 
ley, for  Malacca;  and  OouHtr  dit  St.  Pterre, 
Basque,  for  Corinca.— Fan.  7*  Margaret,  Spain, 
for  Coringa  and  Calcutta — 8.  Eleanor,  Timms. 
for  Moulmcin — 13.  Napf^con,  Barbot,  for  Karri, 
kal  and  Singapore.— 16.  Marp  Ann,  TarbttCt»  lor 

o 


Capt.  OsbcMrne,  deputy  Judge  adv.  gen.,  to  ooo- 
duct  duties  of  VIII  district,  b>  addition tt>  hk  own, 
until  further  orders* 

Feb,  S.— Assist.  Surg.  P.  Roe,  icn.  (hAving  bea 
reported  qualified  for  treatment  of  acute  caaes  of 
disease)  removed  to  do  duty  with  H.M.  0ad  Foot. 

Fd>.  8.— Comet  W.  N.  Milk  removed  Iton  9d  to 
do  duty  with  8th  L.C. 

Capt  H.  Roberta,  9th  N.L,  relieved  tram  datka 
of  clothing  committee  assembled  st  Fort  St. 
George. 

Lieut  John  Nixon,  recently  trana^  to  inv»Bd 
estab.,  potted  to  Camatic  European  Vet  Bat 

Retumai  to  dutif,frcm  Burepe,  Jan.  95.  MiHor 
J.  R.  Godfrey,  Ist  N.I.— Blai.  J^  Tod,  33d  NX 
—Capt.  H.  MilUngen,  1st  N.V.B.— Lieut  R.  R. 
Scutt,  58d  N.L— Ist-Lieut  S.  W.  C^roft,  artUery. 
— SupemHm.8d-Lieut  R.  H.  Chapanaa,  engineeib 

Permitted  to  Retire  from  Service  ^Hon,  Company' 
—Jan.  86.  Surg.  That.  Williams,  ftom  Itt  MaTch 
1836.— Feb.  8.  Surg.  David  Reid,  m.d.,  from  15ch 
Jan.  1836.-18.  MaJ.  J.  R.  Godfrey,  1st  N.L,  from 
10th  Feb.  1836.— MaJ  John  Tod,  33d  N.L,  fkom 
Uthdo. 

Traruferred  to  Invalid  EKtabli9hment.—Fch.  5. 
Lieut  John  Nixon,  7th  N.I.,  at  hbown  requ 
—18.  Capt  Robert  Francis,  45th  N.L,  4iitto. 

rOKLOUGUS. 

To  Ainif>e.-^an.  86.  Lieut  J.  W.  StretteU,  1st 

L.C.— 89.   Assist  Surg.  Wm.  Hose,  for  health 

Feb.  8.  Lieut  W.  E.  Lockhart.  45th  N.L,  for 
health.— 0  Ueut  CoL  M.  RlddeU.  9d  L.&,  ttx 
heallh.— Lieut  H.  Thatcher,  43d  N.L,  for  health. 
—Lieut  H.  Beaver,  5th  N.L.  for  health  (to  en»> 

bark  f^om  western  coast) Lieut  W.  H.  Welah, 

86th  N.I.  (to  embark  fhxn  ditto).— 18.  Capt  P. 
Henderson,  48d  N.L,  for  health  (to  embark  from 
ditto). 

To  vieit  Preeideneif  (preparatory  to  applyiQg  liar 
furiough  to  Europe).— Jan.  88.  Lieut  W.  S.  Om- 
manney,  8d  L.C.— Feb.  8.  Lieut  J.  G.  B.Bell,  ar> 
Uliery.— 18.  Lieut  A.  J.  Hadfield,  37th  N.L 

7\>  Neilgherriea^Ft^  5.  Surg.  J.  White,  medJ- 
cal  st<nekeeper  at  presidency,  for  six  months,  for 
health.— Lieut.  CoL  W.  Garrard,  chief  engi 
fhxn  80th  Feb.  to  30th  Nov.  1836,  for  health 


SHIPPING. 

Anivale. 
Jan.  83.  Cecelia,  Roy,  Arom  Covekmg.  —  8ft. 
Comwallie,  Clark,  ttova  Bombay  —86.  Eleanu, 
Timms,  for  Moutmein;  Catherine,  Walker,  from 
Viaagapatam,  Act  and  H.M.S.  tVo^,  Sunky. 
flrom  Trincomallee  and  Pondldierry.- 89.  Mturgm- 
ret,  Spain,  tram  Rangoon— Fan.  9.  Napoleen, 
Barbot  from  Pondicherry.— 10.  H.M.  brig  Ffate-, 
Crosier,  from  Kedgeree.— GeorM  Gardiner,  Smith, 
from  Calcutta — 13.  leadora,  Hodson,  from  Viu< 

£patam.  &c.— 17.  Orontee,  Currie,  from  Loo- 
n;  H.M.S.  Andromache,  Chads,  from  Cnlombo; 
and  Lou'sa,  De  la  Combe,  from  Coringa. — 1& 
Sujalhfw,  Adam,  fhxn  Calcutta— 19.  Dmke  tf 
Argyll,  Bristow,  from  London  and  Cape;  La 
Belle  AUiance,  Arckoll.  fhun  ditto  ditto;  and 
Edrnond  Caatle,  Flemi-ig.  fnnn  Mauritius.— 8ul 
Eliioheth,  Keko,  tnxa  Mauritius.— ^r^yfe,  Mc 
Donald,  Arom  Londcm.— Hj5emi<i.  Gilliee,  from 
London  and  Cape.— March  8.  HindoeUin,  Red.  1 
roan,  from  Loudon 
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Ijimkm^iiibtmia,  Gilliet.  for  CtkntUu—Jrg^, 
McDould.  for  Calcutta. 

1V>  8&iL^OroBtm,  for  Loodon,  on  6th  March; 
La  Belle  AllienWi  for  Loodonand  Cape,  on  Ath  dOi 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee.  95b  At  MouhneiD,  the  lady  of  BiefveC  Capt. 
T.  G.  £.  O.  Kenny,  laihregL,  of  a  ton. 

Jan.  7-  At  Bangalore,  the  wifo  of  the  Rer.  J. 
Guect,  Weileyan  mbsiooary,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Hlngolee,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  T.  Dairies, 
4th  Nisam't  service,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Cannanore,  the  lady  of  D.  White,  Esq., 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Vepery,  the  lady  of  R.  Walter,  Esq^  of  a 
daughter. 

21.  At  Mangalore,  the  lady  of  H.  F.  Dumergue, 
l£sq.,  of  a  soti. 

23.  At  Bellary,  the  lady  of  Assist  Surg.  A.  B. 
Morgan,  H.M.  55th  regt.,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Madras,  theUdy  of  Dr.  MUUgan,  H.M. 
63d  regu,  of  a  son. 

96.  At  Secunderabsd,  the  lady  of  Mi^or  Mac 
Farlane.  10th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

97.  Btrs.  E.  Jones,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  A.  P.  Onslow,  Esq.. 
of  ason. 

29.  At  Cuddapah,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  McCally, 
28th  N.I..  of  a  daughter,  still-born. 

30.  At  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  C. 
Ireland,  1 1th  rrgt.,  of  a  daughter. 

Feb,  2.  At  Chittoor,  the  lady  of  T.  Onslow, 
Esq..  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Arthur  Freese,  Esq., 
C.S,  .of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan,  25.  At  Cannanore,  Lieut.  J.  Martyr,  3Gth 
N.I.,  to  Mary  Jane,  second  daughter  of  J.  Mac 
DoneU,  Esq.,  m.d.,  surgeon  H.M.  57th  regt. 

27.  At  Madras,  Lieut.  G.  W.  Y.  Sirapsoo,  adju- 
tant of  artillery,  to  Mary  Helen,  eldest  daughter 
of  George  Meikie,  Esq.,  acting  superintending  sur- 
geon northern  division. 

28.  At  Vepery,  Mr.  Robert  Coradhis  Hart  to 
Miss  Sarah  Roberts. 


Jan.  14.  At  Vepery,  in  her  27th  year,  after  glvhig 
btrth  toa  sUU-bom  child.  Mary  Ritchie,  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Maddox,  coach-nuilter. 

24.  At  Madras,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  which 
commenced  with  paralysis,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Rottler,  missionary,  aged  86.     For  above  sixty 

J  rears  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  India,  former- 
y  in  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar.  and  since 
IBTKt,  in  the  miaion  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  at  Vepery. 

26.  At  Madras,  Mr.  J.  Honner,  acting  master- 
attendant  at  Cuddalore  and  Porto  Novo. 

—  At  Vepery,  in  her  21st  year,  Ann  Caroline, 
wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Edwurds. 

29.  Suddenly,  CapU  the  Hon.  W.  T.  O'Calla- 
ghan,  of  H.M.  41st  regt.,  military  secretary  and 
alde-^camp  to  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief. 

FMt,  4.  Mr.  R.  M.  B.  D'Crus.  aged  21. 

7.  Mrs.  M.  Spencer,  aged  36. 

24.  At  Madras.  Capt  W.Walker,  of  the  1st 
regt.  Light  Cavalry. 

Lateiif,  On  the  Neilgherry  Hflls,  Mrs.  Macleans, 
wife  of  the  Resident  of  Twajon, 


GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

TOUR  OF    INSPECTION— POON AH   DIVISION 
OF  THE  ARMY. 

Head  Quarters,  Poonah,  Jan.  16, 1836.— 
The  Commander,  in -chief  having  rettirned 
frcrni  his  tour  in  the  Southern  Mabratta 
connti^,  has  a  pleasing  duty  to  perform  in 
recording  his  opinions  on  the  actual  state 
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in  which  he  (bond  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  Poonah  divi- 
sion, with  which  he  commenced  his  in- 
spections. 

The  admirable  state  in  which  the  horse 
artillery  at  Poonah  appeared  before  his 
Exc.  in  the  field,  the  celerity  with  which 
all  the  movements  that  belong  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  arm,  their  firings,  &c.  were 
performed,  was  such  as  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  Lieut.  Col.  Stevenson, 
the  ofikers,  and  men  under  his  orders. — 
The  soldierlike  appearance  and  move- 
ments in  the  field  of  the  5th  and  19th 
regts.  N.  I.,  the  former  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Spiiler,  and  the  latter 
under  Major  Stalke,  afforded  his  Exc. 
the  highest  satisfaction. 

To  Col.  Lodwick,  commanding  at  Sat- 
tars,  the  thanks  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief  are  in  an  especial  manner  due.  In 
addition  to  the  creditable  state  of  the 
station  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  he  conducted 
the  official  visits  of  his  Highness  the 
R^jah.  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
the  general  information  relative  to  that 
part  of  the  country  which  he  gave,  merit 
his  Excellency's  acknowledgments. 

The  splendid  appearance  of  the  23d 
N.].,  which  possesses  a  remarkably  fine 
body  of  men.  attracted  the  Commander- 
in-chiefs  peculiar  notice,  and  their  move- 
ments in  the  field  were  equally  satisfac- 
tory; a  proof  to  his  Exc.  that  Major 
Wilson  had  bestowed  much  attention 
upon  his  duties,  and  was  rewarded  by 
finding  himself  ut  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  which  he  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  Commander-in-chief  has  every 
reason  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  Brigadier- 
general  Gilbert,  for  his  management  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army,  and  his  Exc.  requests 
the  Brigadier-general  will  accept  his 
thanks  for  his  exertions  in  upholding  dis- 
cipline, and  the  respectability  of  character 
of  those  placed  imder  his  orders. 

The  10th  N.  I.,  furnishing  large  de- 
tachments at  out-stations,  had  not  more 
than  about  200  men  in  the  field  at  the 
inspection.  It  was  evident,  even  from  so 
small  a  number,  that  much  is  wanting  to 
put  the  regiment  on  an  equality  with 
others  of  the  native  army,  from  which,  the 
Commander-in-chief  is  sorry  to  observe, 
it  widely  differs  in  point  of  appearance 
and  efficiency.  When  the  regiment  ar- 
rived at  Belgaum  last  year,  under  the 
command  of  the  senior  captain,  its  dis- 
cipline and  interior  economy  appeared  to 
have  been  much  neglected.  Brigadier- 
general  Gilbert  has  however,  assured  the 
Commander-in-chief,  that  since  Colonel 
Morse  has  assumed  the  command  of  the 
10th  N.  I.,  a  very  great  improvement  has 
taken  place,  and  the  Lieut.  General  relies 
with  confidence  upon  the  exertions   of 
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CoL  Morse,  to  perfect  the  work  he  has  so 
well  began. 

Sir  John  Keane  has  long  known  and 
served  with  his  M.'s  20th  Regt,  and  he 
has  erer  found  it,  as  he  did  at  this  in- 
spection, under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Green,  a  credit  to  itself  and  to  the 
British  army.  Its  couduct  in  the  field 
has  always  been  a  proud  example  of  steady 
discipline  and  valour ;  and  now  that  its 
period  of  service  is  nearly  completed  in 
India,  and  that  it  is  about  to  leave  this 
command  on  its  return  to  England,  the 
Lieut.  General  feels  it  to  be  due  to  the 
regiment,  and  it  is  to  him  a  pleasing  duty 
to  state,  that  its  &ir  fame  has  been  well 
supported  by  its  uniform  soldierlike  con- 
duct, during  the  time  it  has  served  in  the 
Bombay  presidency. 

The  well  regulated  state  of  the  arsenal 
at  Belgaum,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  ordnance  store-keeper  appear  to 
be  conducted  by  Capt  Gibson  of  the 
Artillery,  reflect  credit  upon  that  officer. 
— From  Lieut.  Holland,  assist.  qu.-ma8t.- 
general,  and  from  Capt.  C.  W.  Grant, 
executive  engineer  at  Belgaum,  the  Com- 
mander-m-chief  derived  usefiil  informa- 
tion on  the  points  be  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  them. 

Tbe  Commander-in-chief  was  happy 
to  perceive  that  the  Ist  or  Grenadier  Heg^ 
N.  I.,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bil- 
lamore,  at  Dharwar,  retains  the  soldier- 
like appearance,  and  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency,  which  it  was  his 
pleasing  duty  to  compliment  the  regiment 
upon  at  Poonah  last  year. 

Of  the  18th  N.I.,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Worthy,  at  Kulladgfaee,  tbe 
Commander-in-chief  cannot  speak  in 
terms  of  too  much  praise.  The  regiment 
b 'composed  of  a  fine  body  of  men ;  their 
soldierlike  appearance  and  steadiness 
under  arms  was  remarkable ;  their  move- 
ments in  the  field  were  done  with  celerity 
and  correctness.  Their  marching  in  line, 
in  column,  and  echellou,  was  such  as  to 
call  forth  the  expression  of  his  unqualified 
approbation.  The  state  of  Capt.  Brook's 
troop  of  the  2d  Lt  Cav.  at  KuUadghee, 
met  with  Sir  John  Keane*s  approbation. 

Tbe  Commander-in-chief  derived  much 
gratification  from  the  inspection  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Sbolapoor.  The  state 
of  Capt.  Cocke*8  troop  of  horse-artillery 
is  highly  praiseworthy  in  every  particular, 
and  the  Lieut.  General  compliments  that 
oflDcer  on  the  admirable  practice  in  round 
shot,  grape,  and  spherical  case  (or  shrap- 
nell)  made  on  the  morning  of  the  inspec- 
tion, which  equalled  in  correctness  any 
the  Commander-in-chief  had  ever  before- 
witnessed. 

The  appearance  of  the  2d  Lt.  Cav.  in 
the  field,  whether  taken  as  regarded  the 
men,  tbe  condition  of  their  horses,  or  the 
state  of  their  equipments,  together  with 


tiie  movements  they  performed,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  new  book  on  cavaliy 
drill,  also  with  what  came  before  his  Exc 
in  connexion  with  the  interior  economy  of 
the  regiment,  was  greatly  to  be  admired, 
and  reflected  much  credit  upon  Capt. 
Wilson,  the  commanding  officer,  who  pos- 
sesses zeal  and  a  good  feeling  for  the 
respectability  of  his  regiment,  which  could 
not  prove  otherwise  than  pleasing  to  tbe 
Commander-in-chief. 

The  2d  or  Grenadier  Regt.  N.  I.,  seen 
by  his  Exc.  for  the  first  time,  affords  him 
the  opportunity  of  recording  his  opinkNi, 
that  it  IS  in  every  respect  a  fine  regiment. 
Its  appearance  in  the  field,  and  its  move- 
ments under  the  command  of  C^c  Gra- 
ham, holding  it  temporarily  during  M^or 
Capou*s  exercise  of  the  command  of  the 
ShoUpoor  station,  was  such  as  proved 
highly  satisfectory  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief. 

Sir  John  Keane  will  always  retain  a 
pleasing  recollection  of  tbe  able  assistance 
he  received,  throughout  this  tour,  from 
Lieut.  Col.  Stevenson,  of  the  horse-artil- 
lery, who  accompanied  him,  and  whose 
experience  and  proverbial  zeal,  combined 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  iu 
usages,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the 
native  army,  rendered  him  a  most  useful 
as  well  as  a  desirable  companion  to  Hk 
Excellency,  and  the  Lieut  Genera]  re- 
quests Lieut.  Col.  Stevenson  will  accept 
his  best  thunks  upon  the  occasion. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  John  Keane  begs  to 
compliment  the  ofitors  of  this  portion  of 
the  Bombay  army,  upon  the  well-con- 
ducted and  good  style  of  their  regimental 
messes,  than  which  nothing  tends  more  to 
the  respectability  of  a  corps  of  officers,  or 
is  more  conducive  to  the  promotioa  of 
good  feeling,  and  the  gentlemanly  de- 
meanour which  can  never  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  military  profession,  and  is  in- 
separable from  the  exercise  of  a  high  and 
proper  degree  of  discipline. 

COMMAND  ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay  CasOe,  Jan  25,  1836.~The 
allowance  of  Rs.  120  per  mensem,  granted 
under  existing  regulations  to  the  semor 
regimental  commanding  officer  at  the 
head-quarters  of  a  division,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  general  ofllicer  on  duty  within 
his  division,  is  extended  to  cases  of  antbo- 
rized  absence  on  leave. 

Should  the  head-quarters  be,  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  temporarily  esta- 
blished at  any  head-quarters  of  two  or 
more  corps,  it  becomes  a  cantonment  com- 
mand, and  the  senior  officer  draws  the 
full  allowance  of  Rs.  520  per  mensem, 
giving  over  the  regimental  command  to 
the  next  senior  officer. 

BEIGADIEE  L.  C.  RUSSELL. 

Bimbaif  CatOe,  Feb,  1,  1836.— On  oc- 
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I  of  the  departure  of  Brigadier  Rus- 
sell (commandant  of  artillery)  from  the 
presidency,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council  feels  bound  to  record  the  deep 
sense  which  he  entertains  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  services  of  that  officer. 

With  the  praise  of  gallantry  in  the  per- 
formance of  active  duty  in  the  fields  and 
conspicuous  ability  in  fiiUfilling  the  func- 
tions of  a  regimental  command.  Brigadier 
Russell  has  united  that  of  devoted  and 
successful  assiduity  in  the  less  ostensible 
sphere  of  an  official  charge;  and  these 
Hierits,  eminent  in  themselves,  have  been 
enhanced  by  that  high  and  soldierly  spirit, 
which  has  stamped  itself  in  every  act  of 
his  service. 

In  the  retirement  to  which  the  state  of 
his  health  compels  him  for  a  season  to 
withdraw.  Brigadier  Russell  will  find  com- 
fort in  the  consciousness  that  he  carries 
¥ith  him  the  warm  regard  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  sincere 
esteem  of  the  government  for  whose 
benefit  his  high  qualifications  have  been 
exercised. 

WARRANT  OFFICERS. 

Bombay  CasiUy  Jan.  9,  1836.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  council  is 
pleased  to  rescind  such  part  of  art.  57, 
section  M,  of  the  military  regulations,  as 
directs  that  warrant  officers,  absent  in 
Europe  on  furlough,  be  borne  on  the 
strength  as  supernumeraries,  and  to  direct 
that  the  following  rules  be  substituted : — 

•'  When  a  warrant  officer  proceeds  to 
Europe  on  medical  certificate,  the  senior 
of  the  next  inferior  grade,  if  of  unexcep- 
tionable character,  and  if  recommended  by 
the  proper  authorities,  will  be  appointed 
to  officiate  in  the  rank  and  with  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  absentee,  daring 
his  absence." 

SIGNAL  AT  BOMBAY. 

Notice.  —  Marine  Department  —  The 
established  signal  at  the  several  flag-staffs 
on  the  island  of  Bombay  for  a  schooner 
or  cutter,  is  changed  from  a  cylinder 
painted  ret/,  to  a  cylinder  painted  bright 
yellow. 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

A88I8T.  SURG.  T.  HUNTER. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  Hunter,  of  H.  M.'s  2d 
or  Queen*s  Royid  regiment,  has  been  tried 
at  Bombay  on  the  following  charges: 

1st.  Highly  unofficer-like  and  disgrace- 
ful conduct  in  being  intoxicated  and  in- 
capable of  performing  his  duty  as  a  medical 
officer,  in  charge  of  invalids  proceeding 
from  Poonah  to  Bombay,  on  the  26th, 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  Oct.  1835. 

2d.  Highly  unofficer-like  conduct  and 
neglect  of  duty,  in  quitting  the  detach- 
ment without  leave  at  Carli,  on  the  28th 
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October,  proceeding  in  advance,  and 
affording  no  medical  aid  to  the  invalids 
during  the  remainder  of  the  march  to 
Bombay,  viz.  from  the  29th  Oct.  to  the 
2d  Nov.  1835. 

dd.  Scandalous  and  disgraceful  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  : 
First — In  appearing  intoxicated  before  a 
board  of  officers,  assembled  at  Poonah,  on 
the  25th  Nov.  1835,  to  investigate  into 
the  above  conduct.  Second — Appearing 
in  the  regimental  hospital  on  the  mornings 
of  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  Nov.  land  the 
evening  of  the  20th  Nov.]  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 

Finding  —  Guilty,  except  of  words 
within  brackets. 

Sentence^To  be  Cashiered. 

Approved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India. 

Remarks  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

1.  The  Commander-in-chief  desires  to 
point  the  attention  of  the  army  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  T.  Hunter,  as  it  is  but  three  months 
since  this  very  individual  was  before  tried 
for  a  similar  offence. 

2.  The  ruin  of  the  man  strongly  eluci- 
dates the  dangerous  results  of  the  habit  of 
drunkeimess,  when  once  given  way  to. 

a  It  is  with  much  regret  that  his  Ex- 
cellency has  to  observe,  that  this  is  the 
third  officer  of  H.  M.  's  army  who  has  been 
cashiered  for  this  odious  offence,  within 
the  last  two  months,  so  that  he  can  little 
wonder  that  thoughtless  private  soldiers 
should  give  way  to  the  pernicious  vice, 
when  such  examples  are  set  before  them. 

4.  He  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
commanding  officers  of  his  Majesty^s 
regiments,  that  they  will  aid  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  root  out  this  evil  from  the 
army,  and  that  they  will  oblige  the 
officers  under  their  command,  not  only  to 
assist  in  preventing  drunkenness  amongst 
their  men  by  personal  exertions,  but  also 
by  setting  a  proper  example  to  those  under 
them. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &e. 

Territorial  Department— Revenue. 

Jan.  27.  Mr.  B.  G.  Fawoctt  to  act  at  sub-coUec- 
tor  of  BagulcotU,  during  Mr.  Shaw's  absence  on 
sidi  leave. 

Mr.  Henry  LMdell  to  act  as  first  aaiistuit  to  cot- 
lector  tn  Candeiah. 


Jan.  96.  Mr.  Arthur  Hornby  to  be  aMiitant  to 
judge  and  session  Judge  at  Tanoah. 

Lieut.  J.  Hale,  sad  N.I.,  to  officiate  as  sn  as^ 
tant  to  gencnl  superintendent  of  operations  for 
suppraaum  of  Tnugee  in  Western  Malwm  asid 
Gusecat,  during  absence  of  Capt.  Outram. 

Mr.  Hart  was  examined  in  the  printed  regula- 
tions of  government,  by  a  commiitoe  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  S5th  January,  and  reported 
to  have  passed  a  very  creditable  examination. 

LsDoea/JbMnee.— Jan.  23.  Major  J.  Morison, 
resident  in  Pecslan  Gulf,  to  presidency,  for  one 
monih,  on  private  afUrs. 
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MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c, 

Bombaif  Outle,  Jan,  19,  1836.— Lieut  N.  H. 
Thornbury,  4th  N.I.,  to  act  as  interp.  in  Hindoo- 
•tanee  to  that  r^t.,  from  Uth  Oct.  last,  during 
absence  of  Lieut. Xocas ;  confirmed  as  a  temp,  ar- 
rangement. F 

Jim,  SI  V— Lieut.  E.  Pottinger»  of  artillery,  to 
proceed  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  auxlUary 
none  from  Cutch. 

CapU  Goodfeilow  to  be  executive  engineer  at 
Poona.  V.  Capt  Grant. 

Lieut  T.  M.  B.  Turner  to  be  executive  engineer 
at  Ahmednuggur,  v.  Goodfeilow. 

Lieut  C.  H.  Bove  to  be  paymaster  of  pensionen 
In  Concan,  v.  Stokoe. 

Lieut.  C.  Threshie,  sub^ssist  com.  gen.  in 
charge  of  bazaars  at  Deesa,  to  act  at  Rajcote  during 
time  that  Lieut.  Hartley  Is  employed  at  Belgaum. 

Lieut  P.  K.  Skinner,  9th  N.L,  to  act  as  sub- 
assist  com.  gen.  In  charge  of  baxaars  at  I>ee8a. 

Jan,  23.— Capt  D.  Forbes  and  Lieut.  J.  Ramsay 
placed  at  disposal  of  Com.-ln.chlef  (the  commands 
of  Nandode  and  Veerpoor  being  placed  on  same 
footing  as  Forebundcr). 

Jan.  25.— Lieut.  D.  Davidson,  18th  N.L,  to  as- 
sume temporary  charge  of  duties  of  commissariat 
department  at  Kulladghee,  from  6th  Jan. 

The  undermentioned  officers,  cadets  of  i 
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1820,  to  have  brevet  rank  of  captain,  from  dates 
specified,  ols.— Lieuts.  M.  F.  Willoughby,  artil- 
lery !  W.  Brett,  horse  artillery  j  C.  Lucas,  artil- 


lery ;  H.  W.  Trevdyan,  do. ;  and  T.  E.  Cotgrave, 
do.;  all  from  19th  Dec.  1830.— Licutit.  J.  Hale, 
22d  N.L;  K.  HuU,  Uth  do.;  and  W.  Wade,  Eu- 
xop.  Regt ;  all  f^om  4th  Jan.  1846. 

The  following  appointments  made  in  Qu.  Mast. 
General's  Department,  consequent  upon  death  of 
Mi^or  Hart,  to  have  eflbct  ttom  30th  May  1835:— 
Capt  N.  Campbell,  assist,  ou.  mast,  gen.,  to  be 
deputy  qu.  mast  gen.,  with  official  rank  of  n^jor, 
▼.Hart— Lieut  E.  P.  De  I'Hoste,  deputy  assist 

2u.  mast  gen.,  to  be  assist  qu.  mast  gen.,  v. 
ampbeU.— Lieut.  W.  S.  Adams,  10th  N.L,  to  be 
deputy  assist  qu.  mast,  gen.,  v.  De  THoste. 

2d-Lleut8.  Henry  Creed  and  C.  R.  Dent,  former 
to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and  latter  as  interp.,  to  1st  bat 
arUllery,  during  absence  of  2d-Lieut  Galsford,  on 
leave. 

Jan.  28 — Capt  M.  Stack  tobesuperhitendent  of 
government  stud,  v.  Mi^.  Jackson  dec 

Capt  D.  Cunningham,  2d  L.C.,  to  oommand 
Poona  auxiliary  horse,  in  sue  to  Capt  Stack. 

F*.  1. — The  following  temporary  arrangements 
confirmed:— Lieut  A.  M.  Haselwood,  3d  N.L,  to 
act  as  adj.  to  that  reet,  during  absence  of  Lieut 
Edmonds.— Ens.  J.  D.  Leckie,  22d  N.L,  to  act  as 

8u.  mast  to  that  regt,  during  absence  of  Lieut 
Looke,  on  sick  cert 

Lieut.  CoL  J.  G.  Griffith  to  be  commandant  of 
artillery,  consequent  on  departure  of  CoL  Russell 
for  Europe. 

Capt  J.  Lawrle  to  receive  temporary  charge  of 
arsenal  txaoi  Lieut.  Col.  Griffith,  who  vacates  his 
appointment  as  senior  commlaiary  of  stores  on  be- 
coming commandant  of  artillery. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  £«rope.— Jan.  19.  Lieut  W.  Wade.  European 
regt— 25.  Lieut  W.  Jones,  20th  N.I.— 28.  Brev. 
Capt.  J.  E.  Lang.  20th  N.L,  for  health.- Lieut  J. 
E  Frederick,  18th  N.L,  for  health.— Feb.  1.  Bri- 
gdier  L.  C.  Russell,  conunandant  of  artillery,  for 

ToNeUgherrie9.^Jan.  25.  Lieut  G.  H.  Bellasis, 
S4th  N.L.  for  twelve  months,  tor  health.— Feb.  I. 
Ens.  W.  Brown,  12th  N.L,  for  eighteen  months, 
for  health. 

To  Mahabuieahwar  HUla,  —  Feb.  1.  J.  Orion, 
Esq.,  mmbcr  of  medical  board,  for  six  weeks,  on 
private  aflkirs. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Jan.  25.  Suig.  J.  Wal- 
ySi,  fofhSlth!^*^^*'  "  praddency,  for  one 

MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Bombay  Cattle,  Jan.  19,  1836.  -  The  following 


promotioot  made  in  supercession  of  thoee  an- 
nounced under  dates  4tJi  June.  Uth  July.  SStfa 
Sept,  and  26th  Oct  last:  — Mldahlpman  J.  J. 
Bowring  to  be  lieut,  v.  Harrison  dec:  date  d 
com.  30th  Jan.  1835.— Biidsh.  J.  F.  Prentice  to  be 
lieut,  ▼.  Rowband  prom. :  date  17th  Feb.  183&.— 
Midsh.J.  W.  Young  to  be  lieut,  v.  Pecen  dec. 
date22d  May  1835.— Midsh.  J.  Buckle  to  be  lieat* 
V.  Wells  prom. ;  date  18th  June  UQ5.— Biidsh.  C. 
F.  Warden  to  be  lieut,  v.  Rose  dec;  date  S9th 
Nov.  1835. 

Furlough*~-Jan.  28.   Capt  Brucks,  to  EuiopeK 
for  three  years,  agreeably  to  reguladou. 

SHIPPING. 

JrrUial*. 
Jaw.  23.  H.M.S.  WineheMer,  Sparshott  (bcarfiw 
flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  T.  B.  Capd).  from  Trin- 
comallee ;  H.M.  brig  Algerine,  Thomas,  from  tbe 
coast— 24.  Fannift  Rutler,  frcnn  Bencoolen.  &c— 
26.  Royal  Family »  Femandes.  ftom  China.— 27. 
H.C.  armed  cutter  Margaret,  Powell,  from  Surat 
—31.  H.C.  sloop  of  war  Amheret,  Sawyer,  from, 
Vingorbu— Feb.  2.  Powoa,  Morgan,  f^rom  China, 
Manilla,  dec -3.  Triton,  Ducora,  from  Bordeaux 
and  Bourbon.— 4.  Lonach,  Jellicoe,  from  CalruttA 
and  Cochin  (dismasted  18th  Jan.  hi  Gulf  of  Manar). 
— Faa.  10.  Huf^  Lindsay,  from  Red  Sea.— S8L 
Fort  WUliam,  Fraser,  from  China  and  Sinnponw 
-March 8.  J<An Bannerman,  Daly,  fromchina: 
Nerbwtda,  Patrick,  from  Calcutta. 

Departftreg. 
Jan.  18.   Clifton,  Bushby,  for  LiverpooL— fl0L 
H.C.  brig  of  war  Tigris,  Rowband,   for  Saiat; 
TheodoHa,  Coleman,  and  Medora,  Dixon,  both  for 

Liverpool.— 31.  Triumph,  Green,  for  London. 

FffB.1.  Oriental,  Allen,  for  Liverpool;  H.C'a 
sloop  of  war  Cnote,  Low,  for  Persian  Gulf.— 3. 
Betsey,  Jones,  for  China.— 6.  La^  Rowena,  Main, 
for  Liverpool.— la  fVUUam  Nteol,  for  China.— 
14.  Governor  Findlay,  for  China.— March  5.  H.C 
brie  Tigris,  Igglesdon,  for  Torres  Straits.— & 
H.M.S.  Algerine,  Thomas,  to  sea. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATH. 


J.  D. 


Jan.  9.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Allen,  d  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  A.  Cuthbert,  of  a  son  (since  dead). 

17.  At  Ahmednuggur,  the  lady  of  Cant 
Hallett,  3d  N.L,  ofa  son.  ^^ 

21.  At  Kulladghee,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  Wonhv. 
18th  N  I . ,  of  a  daughter.     '       ^  ^^* 

24.  At  Ellichpoor,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Meadows 
Taylor,  H.H.  the  Nizam's  army,  of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Lieut  CoL  Griffith, 
regt  of  artillery,  of  a  son,  still-bom. 

29.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Laurie,  artil- 
lery, of  a  dauriiter. 

Feb.  22.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Robert  Grant,  ofa  son. 

marriages. 

Jan.  27.  At  Poona,  James  Ersklne,  Eaq.,  eldest ' 
son  of  David  Ersklne,  Esq.,  of  Cardross.  Perth^ 
shire,  to  Mary  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  BriiEadkr 
C.  S.  Fagan,  C.B.  »-«» 

Feb.  3.  At  Bycullah,  Capt  G.  J.  Mant  of  tbe 
Bombay  army,  commanding  the  marine  battalioQ. 
to  Mary  EmOy,  third  daughter  of  Jamea  Ander- 
son, Brechhi,  N.B. 

March  3;  At  Poona,  George  Hicks  Pitt,  Esq.,  of 
the  civil  service,  to  WUhelmiiia  Petrie.  Tecood 
daughter  of  Lieut  Gen.  BeU.  of  the  Madras  artlL 

DEATH. 

Jan.1.  At  his  Jagffhire,  Vlnchoor,  the  R^jah. 
Wlttul  Rao NurstogVinchoorkur.  ^^ 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  8.  At  CotU.  Mrs.  W.  RldsMft,  of  a  son. 
9.  Tbe  lady  of  Capt  Parke,  H.M.  61st  regt.  of 

12.  At  Kandy,  the  Udy  of  L.  KeHy,  Eu.,  « ji^ 

of  a  son.  ^  _ 
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MAJIUAOS.  VaiuUtart.tnm  Co««t.--4.  B$adiem,  from  LM- 

..py. «.  At  Jamm,  EdaniBd  J«m.  Wood.  E«i..  Srt7  jSJ^'S^SSST^C^^ 

dktrictjodnofth*  Wumy,  toS««hAoD»  dSnt  ftSchS?*^^^^*  Margm^  On/mm, 

d«iglU«  iiTthe  Uto  Lieut.  Burke,  Ceylon  Rifle  "°"  ^'''°*'  

Rect.  ^^"^ 


Veitang* 


BrBTU. 

Jan.  SO.  The  lady  of  CapL  G.  MIddleooat,  com- 
manding tfie  aitlUery  in  the  Stniu,  ofa  daughter. 


Sbingapott. 


DKATUS. 

flee.  90.  Mr.  G.  S.  Coocannon,  aged  n. 
30.  The  Rev.  DomlnldL  Anth<niy  Jeremiah,  late 
miisioiiary  apoetoUc  of  Siam,  aged  dS. 


SHirPINO. 

JrHvoZ*.— Jan.  17.  Manf  Ann»  from  S]^biey.  —• 
tt.  LoafiM  GuHfiMr.  from  London  and  BataTia; 
Jlienniw,  from  Sydney ;  CMItfrim.  from  Samarang. 
— Feb.  2.  Vantittartt  from  Madras  and  Singapore. 

D«p&rtute*,r^lrtt  and  PanMer,  both  for  Manilla. 
.—Jan.  30i  Lo4ir  ofV%6  Lakt,  tm  Hobart  Town  and 
Sydney. 

Freight  to  Great  Britain  (Jan.  30)— £4. 10k  to 
irgethlpt,  £0. 


Freight  { 
£5,;  large 


Jan,  94.  At  Macao,  the  lady  of  Thoe.  R.  Col- 
ledge.  Esq.,  ofa  son. 

DEATHS. 

Jon.  aOi  At  Macao.  Mr.  Richard  Markwick. 

LaUfy.  At  Macao,  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Mc 
Callj,  youngest  son  of  the  laU  Col.  Whitney 
McCaUy.  of  £e  Madras  army. 


»t\B  Sbontfi  tmaltt. 


^rri9at»*—Vtc  10.  j4ugtutut  GsMir.  from  Ho- 
bart Town.— 9&  Minerva,  from  Downs :  Payche, 
tnm  Calcutta  and  Hobart  Town  —Jan.  1.  Salacea, 
from  London.— 9.  Oem,  and  Elitabeth,  both  ttom 
l4wncestnn;  Auriga,  from  Hobart  Town.— 11. 
Siren,  from  ditto  t  Rhoda,  from  London.— 19. 
JXa,  and  Lofton,  both  from  Hobart  Town.— 13. 
nencent,  from  ditto.— 17.  Lord  WUUam  Bentinek, 
ftom  London;  J<^n  Barrv,  from  Torbay;  flarf, 
rrom  Launcerton.  —  la   Magnet,  from  Downs; 

MUnburgh,  from  Liverpool 19.    Tamar,  from 

If  anilla.— 90.  Orisea,  trom  Hobart  Town ;  Etpor- 
«sr,  fhxn  Mauritius.— 27.  Integrity,  from  London 
and  Cap&— Feb.  7.  Joinm  Puttistm,  from  Cork; 
Henty  WeOeeleif,  ttom  London ;  Bardaeter,  from 
London  and  Hobart  Town;  Oifde,  from  Liver- 
pool {  Suean,  from  Portsmouth;  Wmiam,  from 
Launcaston.— Ootwmor  Uarcenirt,  from  London.— 
1-4.  PtaHno,  from  London.  —  94.  Girajffk,  from 
London.— tS.  Reeoverp,  from  Portsmouth ;  Ro$^ 
Qutte,  from  Cork;  Harriet,  from  Canton.— 90. 
Sawiinf  Ctoiard,  Ihwaa  Dartmouth. 


I^ait  Bientm*0  lUmn. 

sHirriKo. 
JtrivaU  at  Hobart  Town.— Jan.  la  Etten,  from 
Uretpool.  —  98.   JSMon.   ftom  S«dnev.~Fal>.   I. 


BIRTHS. 

Ose.  19i  The  lady  of  G.  F.  Davidson,  Esq.,  of  a 
atfil-bomaoo. 

94.  Mn.  Moor,  ofadanghter. 

Jan.  10.  The  lady  of  Simon  Stephsns,  Esq.,  ot 
s  <f — ^' — 


(Save  of  ®ooli  Hiovt. 

SHIPPING. 

ilrH«a2«.— March  18.  AbberUm,  and  KereweO, 
both  from  London ;  Munster  Lata,  from  St.  Hele- 
na.—Ift  FergvwH,  from  London.- 90.  J%$Uana, 
from  London  i  PaHnure,  from  Norfolk.— 29.  O' 
lumbine,  and  Hemp,  both  from  London.  — 99. 
H.M.S.^Motf,  from  St.  Helena.— 99.  Comet,  from 
London,  at  Algo*  Bay.— ApHl  11.  Jfod 
London.— 13.  L^nher,  from  Liverpool. 

Dniarture*.— March  91.  Abberton,  tot  Madras 
and  Calcutta.— 9ft.  Fergueeon,  tot  ditto  ditta 

BIITHS. 

March  10.  At  Fort  Wfltshire,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
R.  D.  Halifax.  75Ui  rcgt..  Of  a  daughter' 

II.  At  the  pazionage  of  SwellcMam.  Mrs.  Ro- 
bertaon,  of  a  son. 

90.  At  Sea  Point,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jos- 
tice  Menzies,  of  a  son. 

91.  Mis.  George  Thompson,  of  a  daughter. 

MAE&IAGK. 

Feb,  99.  Alex.  Brown,  Esq.,  targaon,  to  I 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  C.  Fleck, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and:  late  member  of  the 
of  Justice. 

DKATHS. 

J/«*ft  9.  At  the  Paarl,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  aged  46. 

9.  At  Cape  Town,  Jane  Rumsey,  wife  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Walter,  of  the  customs. 

la  Capt.  George  Keir,  of  his  M^esty's  senrice. 
ag«i49. 

«.  On  board  the  Fergueeon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown, 
midshipman,  aged  16. 


DEATH. 

Dec.  31.  William  Trimmer.  Esq.,  of  H.M.  17th 
regr.,  in  his  40th  year.  He  was  drowned  near  Bas- 
sendean,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  saUing-boat,  while 
proceeding  on  an  excursion  up  the  river. 


i6t  ^tlmae 


MSMBKK«   OF  THE    COUHCIL, 

Major  General  Middlemore,  as  governor,  having 
brought  with  him  a  commission  to  elect  his  own 
council,  has  chosen  Thomas  H.  Brooke,  Esq.,  and 
Thomas  Greentree,  Esq.,  as  such,  to  form  the 
new  const! tution  of  government,  and  to  officiate 
as  usual  in  their  judicial  capacity.  —  Retract  <f 
Letter. 

KBW   CIVIL   ESTABUSHMBKT. 

Secretarial  Dsywrfmene.— Mr.  R.  F.  Scale,  secre- 
tary and  registrar,  ^to.— Mr.  W.  H.  Seale,  chief  and 
freasury  clerk.— Mr.  J.  Doveton,  junior  deck.- 
Mr.  G.  W.  MeUias,  surveyor  and  collector  of  renu 
and  revenues.— Mr.  W.  Seale,  oace>keeper. 

Audit  Ctfice.— Mr.  F.  E.  Knowhs,  auditor. 

Cmetome,  4e.-.Mr.  John  Young,  coUeclor  and 
register  master.— Mr.  Stephen  Pritchard,  dark  and 
warehouse-keeper. 

JiMlida/ Dspoftmenf.— Chief  iustlce  and  Kbig's 
advocate  (vacant).— Mr.  W.  H.  Seale,  dark  ofthe 
peace.— Mr.  George  Weston,  manbalL 

PoHee  Department.— Mr,  C  R.  G.  HodsoB,  judge 
and  mag^trate  of  Summary  Court.— Mr.  G.  A. 
Den  Tdb,  county  magislcata.  —  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker,  town  magistrate.— Four  Provosts. 

BmaneipatUm  Departnm»t,^Mt,  Geoiie  A,  Den 

TmaBm.  r*nnrt*r. 


(     1H6     ) 

LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 


[iwfT. 


Our  correspondent  at  Calcutta  has 
forwarded  us,  by  steam  and  overland  con- 
Teyance,  the  following  resum^  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Calcutta  papers  down  to  the 
5th  March.  By  continuing  this  system, 
our  reader  will  be  furnished  with  the 
latest  possible  intelligence. 

Major  Alves  returned  to  the  Mahajee- 
barktmg,  at  Jeypore,  on  the  6th  inst., 
accompanied  by  Hookhuro  Chund,  the 
brother,  and  Futteh  Lell,  the  son  of  Jo- 
tha  Ram,  under  strong  guard.  Jotha 
Ram  is  to  be  taken  immediately  from  the 
Tort  at  Dewsa  to  Jeypore.  Koonwur 
Hurruck  Sing,  Runjeet  Sing's  eldest  son, 
informed  his  fieither,  that  Rutton  Sing 
had  an  extremely  beautiful  daughter, 
whom  he  was  anxous  to  obtain  in  mar- 
riage. Runjeet  having  called  the  jageerdar 
to  '*  the  presence/*  desired  him  to  bestow 
his  daughter  on  the  Koonwur,  but  Rut- 
ton  Sing  having  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  his  daughter  had  been  already 
betrothed,  Runjeet  cast  him  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  confiscated  his  jageer. 

The  Lahore  Ukhhart  say,  that  Run- 
jeet having  brought  Sooltan  Mahomed 
Khan  to  Lahore,  under  the  express  pro- 
mise of  appointing  him  agent  at  Pesha- 
wur,  and  having  failed  in  that  promise, 
the  brother  of  Sooltan  Mahomed,  Dost 
Maliomed  Khan,  assembled  15  or  20,000 
mulkeeas,  &c.  at  Jellallabah,  whence  he 
intends  marching  forthwith  on  Peshawur, 
and  taking  vengeance  upon  Runjeet. — 
Delhi  Ga2.,  Frb   10. 

Baron  Hugel,  who  is  now  on  liis  way 
down  from  Cashmere,  will  reach  Delhi 
in  the  course  of  this  day.— ///tW. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  troops  and  establish- 
ments belonging  to  her  late  highness  the 
Begum  Sombre,  have  been  paid  up  and 
discharged,  without  the  smallest  disturb- 
ance.—itfeeru^  Obs.fFeb.  11. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  we 
this  day  announce  the  abolition  of  the 
last  of  the  custom-houses,  that  of  Alla- 
habad, and  the  abandonment  throughout 
the  Agra  presidency  of  the  system  of  in- 
land and  transit  duties.— Cea/raZ  Free 
Pre$$,  Feb.  IS. 

Dividends  were  declared  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  estate  of  Fergusson  and  Co.; 
five  per  cent,  on  that  of  Colvin  and  Co. ; 
and  three  per  cent,  on  Mackintosh  and 
Co— £^/uAmaa,  Feb.  22. 

The  Forbee  was  sold  yesterday  by  pub- 
lic auction  to  Messrs.  Carr,  Tagore,  and 
Co.,  for  Rs.  1,10,000.  We  understand 
that  MefATs.  Cockerell  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
R.  C.  Jenkins  and  Co.,  and  several  other 
inns  have  taken  ahareg  in  this  vassel 


and  the  new  Emulous  which  will  locm  he 
tnhhed.- Bengal  Herald,  Feb.  21. 

A  public  sale  of  landed  property  be- 
longing to  the  firm  of  Cruttendenand  do., 
was  held  yesterday  at  Messrs.  Jenkins. 
Low,  and  Co.*s,  which  attracted  many  pur- 
chasers, and  excited  much  competition. 
Six  lots  were  submitted,  for  each  of  which 
there  were  bidders;  but  three  of  then, 
(two  in  the  Bow  Bazar  and  one  at  How- 
rah,)  were  more  actively  competed  fee 
than  the  rest,  and  realized  much  mare 
than  the  upset  prices. — Englishmaii^  Ftb. 
24. 

Two  acts  of  our  legislature  are  pub- 
lished to-day,  or  rather  an  act  and  a  pro- 
posed act,  which  deserve  attention.  Tlie 
latter  affects  the  indigo  planters,  and  con- 
tains a  provision  which  will  afford  then 
some  protection  against  the  violence  of  a 
zemindar,  or  other  intruder  attempting  to 
deprive  them  of  their  plant.  The  former 
is  an  extension  of  that  exquisite  piece  of 
legislation,  the  present  insolvent  act  Jbr 
three  years  from  the  1st  of  March  next. 
when  it  expires.  — Cbiir.,  Fe6,  2i. 

Col.  Parker  passed  through  en  romltt 
to  Simlah.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  returned 
from  Sirdannah,  having  completed  the 
arrangements  immediately  necessary  for 
the  district.— 3/««"ii/  Obs.,Fd).  18. 

Our  troops  in  Shekawattee  expects  to 
move,  about  the  end  of  tlie  present 
month,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Jeypore,  where  it  is  said  a  new  can- 
tonment will  be  formed.  Lieut.  Trevel- 
yan  and  Doctor  Mottley  were  expected 
to  arrive  at  Tboonjhnoo,  on  the  2d  or  Sd 
instant,  en  route,  from  Bukaneer  to  Jey- 
pore.—Delhi  Gaz.,  Feb  la 

A  private  letter  from  the  vicinity  of 
Benares  states,  **  we  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous  hail -storm,  which  has  destroyed  the 
grain  almost  entirely  for  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth.  Some  of 
the  masses  of  ice  were  a  seer  in  weight. 

Col.  Tapp  is  likely  to  succeed  Major 
Kennedy  in  his  political  office  and  mili- 
tary command  at  Subathoo. — Hurkaru, 
Feb.  25. 

The  affairs  of  the  public  library  are 
going  on  very  satisfactorily,  and  although 
the  proprietary  list  has  received  but  few 
additional  names  for  some  time,  there 
will  be  above  Rs.  11,000  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  after  paying  all  ex- 

J>ences,  when  the  next  instalment  is  col- 
ected.-Cour.,  Feb.  24.. 

Government  had  determined  tc^  do 
away  with  the  salt  sales*  A  price  k  to 
be  put  upon  each  descriptioQ  at  salt  in 
the  ffovemnent  gohMb  «m1  any  paraoa 
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IIM7  buy  at  much  or  at  little  at  be 
pleases  at  any  time.  By  tbit  metbod  tbe 
speculation,  wbich  bas  bitbeito  taken 
place  at  tbe  periodical  sales  will  be  put 
an  end  to,  for  no  capitalists  will  be  fool- 
tsb  enougb  to  buy  for  an  advance  wben 
hit  powerful  competitor  is  always  ready 
to  undersell  bim.— /TurAara,  Ftb.  25. 

Tbe  lottery  committee  have  cither  re- 
commended or  about  to  recommend  to 
government,  the  abolition  of  the  govern- 
ment lottery,  which  bas  hitherto  been 
-carried  on  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
improving  the  city  of  Calcutta.— G^om- 
itKiM  Shwuy  FA,  24. 

**  Ooomsur,  30th  January:— Tbe  late 
operations  carried  on,  on  tbe  western 
mde  of  tbe  semindary,  have  been  the 
means  of  entirely  clearing  away  the  strong 
range  of  hills  of  the  rebels.** — MadroM  He- 
rM,Feb.l2. 

Tbe  last  accounts  from  Goomsur  state 
that  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  death 
of  tbe  rsjab.  Tlie  country,  however,  will 
be  taken,  and  the  power  of  the  chiefe  de- 
«troyed.  Several  men  have  been  taken 
in  arms  at  our  outposts,  and  four  incen- 
diaries, who  had  also  committed  murder. 
have  been  hanged  by  sentence  of  a  special 
court-martiaL 

Tbe  appointment  of  Lieut  Higginson 
to  the  political  office  of  agent  to  the  Go- 
▼emor-generol  at  Moorshedabad,  and  the 
removal  of  Col.  Caulfield  the  officiating 
agent,  have  given  very  great  offence.— 
EngHskman,  Feb.  27. 

The  38tb  regt.  N.  I.,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut  -Col.  Nott  reached  Delhi 
on  the  morning  of  the  l^th  Inst.,  and  the 
42d  N.  r,  commanded  by  Major  Ross, 
quitted  Delhi  on  Monday  morning  last 
in  progress  to  Bareilly,  where  it  is  to  be 
stationed. 

The  Ukhars  say,  tliat  the  Hakeem  of 
Sinde,  Meer  Nour  Mahomed  Khan,  has 
invited  the  ex-king  Shah  Shnojaool- 
Aloolk,  to  resume  the  government  of  Shi- 
karpore,  and  that  tbe  ex-king  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer. 

.  Tbe  mussulman  population  at  Lahore, 
are,  it  appears,  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable excitement  Monsieur  Ventura 
bas  been  ordered  by  Maharajah  Run- 
jcet  Sing,  to  appropriate  a  certain  wor- 
abipfiing  place  ibr  the  purpose  of  holding 
bis  Kutcherry.  Remonstrance  against 
this  insult  was,  of  course,  useless ;  the 
circumstance,  however,  has  produced 
great  dissatisfaction  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
"  fiiithful  Delhi  Gazr 

One  of  tbe  ameers  of  Scind  bas  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  a  steamer  built 
for  him  at  Bombay  to  navigate  the  Indus, 
and  tbe  Court  have  been  requested  to 
send  out  engines  for  her. 
*  Tbe  tax  on  the  Hindoo  devotees  who 
batht  at  the  iimction  of  the  Ganges  and 


Jumna,  near  Allahabad,  amounted  on  tbt 
25tb  ult.  to  about  Rs.  64,000. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  on  tbe  £ith 
ult  at  Cbandemagore  and  Sook  Saugor, 
where  the  shock  was  so  considerable  is  to 
bring  down  the  plaster  from  tbe  houses. 

Messrs.  Spence  and  Wetherill  bav^ 
proposed  establishing  a  coffee-house :  tbe 
plan  has  met  witb  so  much  encourage- 
ment that  tliey  have  commenced  carrying 
it  into  effect — Reformer^  Feb.  7. 

A  faqueer,  by  name  Ramtullah  Khan, 
was  fortunate  enougb  to  discover  a  vessel 
containing  five  hundred  mohurs.  Dost 
Mobumroud  Khan  having  been  informed 
of  this  circumstance,  ordered  the  foqueer 
into  bis  presence,  and  having  obtained  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  discovery,  dis- 
missed the  faqueer,  with  a  remark  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  more  enlightened 
governor.  **  As  you  have,"  said  the  sir- 
dar, "  without  equivocation,  confessed 
you  found  the  coin,  I  now  confirm  you  in 
the  possession,  which  would  not  have 
been  tlie  case  bad  you  uttered  any  un- 
truth."—JDeMi  Gaz-,  Feb.  17. 

The^a^  has  at  last  gone  forth  to  abo- 
lish transit  duties  throughout  the  Bengal 
provinces.  The  abandonment  of  these 
duties  in  the  Agra  presidency,  could  not 
but  be  followed  by  their  abandonment  in 
Bengal. —  Cour-t  if  arch  2. 

Enquiries  recently  instituted  have,  we 
understand,  elicited  some  very  curious 
facts,  relative  to  the  operation  of  tbe  tran- 
sit system  in  various  parts  of  India. 
Among  other  singularities  we  learn  that 
the  following  mode  of  collecting  transit 
duties  existed  some  years  in  the  province 
of  Berar,  but  has  been  since  abolished. 
**  A  trunsit  duty  was  levied  on  all  wo- 
men travellers  eticiente,  and  on  all  ani- 
mals great  with  young  T*  We  do  not 
know  to  whose  ingenuity  government 
were  indebted  for  this  most  atrocious  tax, 
but  as  a  measure  of  revenue  we  conceive 
it  to  be  quite  unique— a  sort  of  prospec- 
tive poll-tax. — JHurkarUy  March  2. 

Brigadier  Brown  has  been  left  a  legacy 
of  seventy-five  thousand  rupees,  and  it 
now  on  his  way  to  Sirdaiiba,  being  an 
executor  to  the  wiU. — Jgra  Hurkarup 
Feb.  20. 

We  annoimced  yesterday,  by  an  extra, 
the  arrival  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Auck- 
land in  the  Jupiter,  and  as  the  vessel 
passed  Kedgeree  in  tow  of  the  GangeSt 
with  a  spring  flood,  we  expected  that  hit 
lordship  would  land  about  two  o'clock ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  were 
informed  by  Sereaphom  that  the  Jupiter 
had  anchored  at  Diamond  Harbour  at 
one  o'clock,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
learned  that  his  lordship  would  not  land 
until  this  evening.  Of  course  this  is  an 
arrangement  of  his  lordship's  choice,  not 
of  necessity,  since  there  being  a  steamer 
with  the  vessel,  his  lordship   might,  by 
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leftviog  the  ship,  hare  Umded  yesterday 
evening,  or  at  latest  early  this  morning. 
All  was  bustle  and  activity  yesterday  at  the 
government-house,  and  Sir  Charles  Met- 
caUe  issued  cards  to  some  of  the  elite  of 
society  here,  inviting  them  to  a  dinner  in 
the  evening  to  meet  Lord  Avckkuid.  Of 
course  they  were  disappointed  of  the  ho- 
nour. This  evening,  however,  his  lord- 
ahip  will  land,  and  be  greeted  by  the 
usual  honours. — Hurkaru,  March  4j. 

The  new  Natite  Medical  College  is  to 
be  opened  on  the  10th  inst,  when  Prin- 
cipal  Bramley  will  deliver  an  appropriate 
address.  We  gave,  some  time  ago,  a 
sketch  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Native  Medical  College,  and  of 
the  new  building,  which  is  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  government;  and  the  very 
important  objects  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  institution  to  receive. 

Some  of  the  merchants  were  about  to 
propose  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
thank  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  by  deputa- 
tion or  by  address,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
transit  duties ;  but  just  after  voting  the 
proposition,  the  matter  was  necessarily 
suspended  by  the  news  of  the  Jupiter*B 
arrival. — Comr.,  Mar,  3. 

At  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  others 
desirous  of  establishing  a  steam-tug  asso- 
ciation for  running  the  Forbes  and  a  new 
vessel  upon  the  river  Houghley;  re- 
aolved:— That  an  association  be  formed 
from  this  date,  to  be  called  the  Calcutta 
Steam-tug  Association.  That  a  deed  be 
prepared  for  the  signature  of  every  share- 
holder to  the  following  effect  :»Ist.Term 
of  association  to  be  five  years,  with  half- 
yearly  meetings  for  passing  accounts  and 
declaring  dividends.  2dly,  Capital  to 
consist  of  two  lacks  of  rupees,  invested  in 
thepurchase  of  two  vessels.  The  Forbes 
of  279  tons  at  1 ,  10,000  rupees .  New  ves- 
sel of  296  tons  at  90,000.  3d.  Shares  to 
be  one  thousand  rupees  each,  with  other 
minor  resolutions. — Secretaries  pro  tern, 
Messrs.  Carr,  Tagore,  and  Co. 

The  Hattrase  pilot  vessel  is  leaving 
town  with  Capt.  Bell,  the  superintendent 
of  public  buildings,  on  board.  That  offi- 
cer is  instructed  to  take  down  Point  Pal- 
routM*  light-house,  which  is  in  danger  of 
falling,  in  consequence  of  the  island  of 
Mypurrah,  on  which  it  is  situated,  wash- 
ing  away.  As  a  substitute  for  the  light, 
rockets  are  to  be  fired  at  stated  periods. 
-^Hwrkaru^  Mar.  2. 

A  full  attendance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  is  re- 
quested at  the  meeting  convened  by  the 
sheriff  of  Calcutta  for  this  morning  at 
the  Town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of 
the  important  question  c^  a  steam  com- 
munication between  England  and  India 
by  way  of  tlie  Red  Sea,     The  meeting 


has    been  eallad  by  4Q0.— 
Mardib. 

Major  Pew,  of  the  artillery,  met  with 
a  serious  accident  a  few  days  ago,  wfaea 
at  an  awkward  and  narrow  part  of  the 
road,  leading  to  his  residence,  hia  ^orse 
suddenly  surted,  and  he  was  th#own 
with  great  violence  from  his  buggy*  by 
which  the  acromion  process  of  the  left 
shoulder  was  fractured,  and  other  ii^ary 
sustained.— l>«Mt  Gas. 

On  further  examination  of  the  4oen- 
ments  seized  from  the  possession  of  Hoo- 
kura  Chund  and  Futteh  Lol,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  Chimun  Singh,  the 
chief  of  Saewar,  was  a  confed^mte  in  the 
conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  maasnere 
of  June  last  at  Jeypoor ;  he  has  conse- 
quently been  formally  cited  to  appear  at 
Jeypore,  and  defend  himself;  but  has  very 
wisely  and  positively  declined  doing  so. 
This  polite  invitation  having  failed  to  en- 
trap the  wily  sirdar,  recourse  is  now  to 
be  had  to  force,  and  by  this  time  a  corps 
d'arm^e  of  the  Jeypore  troops,  amount- 
ing to  about  5/)d0  men,  has  probably 
marched  from  the  capital  to  invest  the 
places,  and  render  themselves  masters  of 
his  person,  which  perhaps,  should  they 
succeed,  is  destined  to  '*  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  gibbet,*'  in  company  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew.  Knowing  this,  be  wili 
no  doubt  make  the  best  resistanee  be 
can,  and  as  Saewar  is  a  hill  fort,  be  will 
probably  keep  the  Jeypore  rabble  at  bi^ 
for  a  month  or  two.  Saewar  will,  or 
more  probably  will  not,  be  found  on  the 
map  about  ten  miles  north  of  MomAar- 
poor,  and  as  much  S.W.  of  Baberd,  that 
is«  about  thirty  miles  north  frt>m  Jeypora. 
Rumours  of  the  assembly  of  the  troops 
for  this  expedition  have  for  some  rime 
prevailed  in  the  Shekawattee,  but  sadly  dis- 
torted; for  it  hss  been  very  generally  said 
that  Luchmun  Singh  of  Choomooah, 
who  is  to  command  the  force,  was  col- 
lecting them  on  his  own  account,  in  an- 
anticipation  of  being  very  speedily  placed 
himself  in  tlie  same  predicament  as  Chi- 
mun Singh  now  stands  in,  and  ^is  both 
high  and  low  in  Shekawattee  eeem  ge- 
nerally persuaded  is  really  his  true  poti- 
turn.  This  occurrence  will  probably  d^ 
lay  for  some  time  longer  the  final  settle- 
ment of  aflhirs  at  Jeypore,  if  such  a  pe^ 
riod  be  ever  destined  to  astonish  the 
woiML^Delhi  Oaz, 

We  understand  from  a  native  gentle- 
roan  of  rank,  that  it  is  in  oontempbtion 
to  get  up  a  native  address  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  to  thank  him  for  the  beneits 
conferred  upon  the  country  under  hia  ad- 
ministration.— Cbar.,  Mmk  4. 

Although  we  are  no  patrons 
Calcutta  lotteries,  yet  while  they  c 
to  figure  in  the  list  of  ways  and  i 
raising  the  revenue,  we  derive 
gree  of  satis&ction   from  their  i 
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in  ejecting  their  object  We  are  there- 
fore glad  to  hear  that  our  forebodings 
of  a  conaiderable  loas  on  the  out-turn  of 
the  last  lottery  have  not  been  followed 
by  a  corresponding  result,  and  that  in- 
stead of  a  heavy  loss,  there  has  actually 
been  a  net  gain  of  nearly  36,000  rupees, 
notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  un- 
sold  tickets  (about  1,200), -^  Courier, 
Mar.  4. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Universal  Life 
Assurance  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  tbeir 
shares  already  bear  a  premium  of  20  per 
cent,  in  tbe  London  market.  It  has 
been  determined  at  home  to  apply  for  a 
charter  for  this  association,  as  soon  as 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors  in  India 
shall  have  been  obtained. 


Calotttaf; 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &e. 

AOKA. WXSTCKK  PSOVINCJES. 

PoUtkal  Department^^Feb,  29, 1836.— 
In  conformity  with  infttmctions  firom  the 
Hon.  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  the  ezecu. 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  tbe  3d 
and  4th  William  IV.  cap.  85,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  creatbn  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Agra,  and  to  the  division  of  the 
territories  formerly  subject  to  tbe  govern- 
ment  of  tbe  presidency  of  Fort- William, 
into  two  distinct  presidencies,  is  hereby 
suspended. 

As  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  until 
further  orders,  the  Hon.  Alex.  Ross,  Esq. 
is  appointed  to  be  lieutensnt-governor  of 
the  Western  Provinces,  with  the  same 
powers  as  have  heretofore  been  exercised 
by  the  Governor  of  Agra. 

MKRCANTILE   PUASUrTS. 

Mead'Quarters,CalcuUa,  Feb.  27,  1836. 
— It  has  occurred  more  than  once  within 
a  short  period,  that  officers  of  tbe  medi. 
cat  department,  who  have  been  attsch- 
«d  to  civil  sutions,  when  restored  by  tbe 
civil  to  the  military  department,  have 
pleaded  their  entanglement  with  mercan- 
tile or  agricultural  pursuits,  as  reasons  for 
demanding  long  periods  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence,  instead  of  forthwith  taking  on 
themselves  tlie  miliury  duties,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  which  they  are  nominated. 

8.  His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief 
therefore  deems  it  necessary  to  give  this 
public  notice  to  military  surgeons,  that  he 
considers  tbeir  entering  into  any  pursuits 
which  prevent  tbeir  being  immediately 
available  for  tbe  duties  of  the  service  to 
which  they  belong,  as  contrary  to  what  is 
right,  and  that  he  will  not  in  future  listen 
to  socfa  pleases  are  alluded  to  in  the  ante- 
cedent paragraph. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &e. 

Fort  irUHam.  F«b. »,  18M.~97M  N.  L  Lieut. 
L.  W.  GUmod  to  be  capt.  of  a  eomp.,  and  Ens.  H. 
l.aing  to  be  lieut.,  fVora  lAtb  Feb.  1836,  hi  sue  to 
Capt.  Alexander  Gerard  retired. 

31st  N.  /.  Lieut.  H.  J.  Guyon  to  be  cape  of  a 
eoinp.»  and  Ens.  George  Newboldt  to  be  lieut., 
from  15th  Feb.  iU30.  la  sue  to  Capu  E.  N.  Town- 
soid  dec 

72d  N./.  Lieut  St.  O.  O.  Showen  to  be  capt.  of 
«onip.,  and  Ens.  R.  J.  Graham  tn  be  Ueut.,  fkom 
22d  Feb.  183tf,  lo  sue  to  Capt.  J.  F.  May  dec. 

Regt  ufArHUerjf.  Supem.  Sd-lieut.  A.  W.  Haw- 
Urn  Drouebt  on  cfltective  strength  of  regt..  v.  8d- 
Ueut.  F.WaU  dec,  17th  Sept.  1J05. 

Surg.  James  Ranken,  m.d.,  to  officiate  as  a  pre^ 
sidency  surgeon,  v.  Surg.  Simon  Nicholson,  who 
resigns  that  situation. 

AMist.-Surg.  J.  C.  Smith  app.  to  tempocarrtaie- 
dkal  duties  or  civil  sutioa  of  Fumeah,  durhig  ab. 
scDce  on  leave  of  Aislst.-Surg.  T.  Chapman,  m.d. 

Lieut.  E.  R.  Lyons,  37th  N.I.,  to  be  second  in 
oommaikl  of  Sylhet  Light  Inftntry.  r.  Lieut. 
Townaend,  who  has  obtained  fiulougfa  to  Europe. 

/M^nfrjr.  Lieut.  Col.  and  Brer.  CoL  C.  W.  Ha- 
milton to  be  coL,  from  10th  Nov.  1835,  v.  Col.  T. 
D.  Broughton  dec— Mi^or  Hugh  Caldwell  to  be 
lieuL-coL  hi  sue  to  Lieut.  Col.  and  Brev.  CoU  C. 
W.  Hamilton  prom. ;  date  of  rank  to  be  adjusted 
hereafter,  with  retoence  to  ietirem«ntfroms«- 
▼iceof  Lieut.-CoL  Abrsham  Hardy. 

A9th  N.  I.  Capt.  R.  C.  Macdonald  to  be  maior, 
Lieut.  P.  C.  Elwall  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  andEns. 
J.  T.  WUcox  to  be  heut. ;  date  ditto  ditto. 

Lieut-CoL  George  Hawes,  17th  N.L,  permitted 
to  retire  ftom  service  of  the  Hon.  Company  on 
pension  of  his  ranlu 

Lieut.  Jsmes  Brind,  regt.  of  artillery,  placed  at 
dinx)sal  of  Government  of  Agra,  with  a  view  to  bis 
being  appointed  to  revenue  survey  department. 

10th  L.a  Lieut.  W.  Wiagfleld  to  be  capt.  of  a 
troop,  and  Comet  J.  M.  Loughnan  to  be  lieut. 
hem  17th  Feb.  1836,  hi  sue.  to  Capt.  O.  L.  Tiaf- 
ford  dec 

Supernumerary  Comet  Alfred  Harris  brought 
on  efllBctive  strei^th  of  cavalry. 

The  followfaig  appointmenU  made  by  Hon.  the 
Governor  General  on  his  personal  staff;— Brev. 
Col.  and  Lieut-CoL  James  Caulfield,  cb.,  9th  L. 
C,  to  be  an  aide-de-camn,  ttom  84th  Feb.— Lieut. 
W.  M.  Smyth,  corps  of  engineers,  to  be  an  aide- 
de-camp,  from  12ih  Jan.  last. 

Lieut.  G.  B.  MlcheU,  9th  N.I.,  and  Lieut.  J.  C. 
Lumsdaine,  5eth  do. ,  placed  under  orders  of  Rcsi- 
dcntatGwalior. 

^  Era.  Humphrey  Howorth,  39th  N.L,  placed  un- 
der orders  of  Resident  at  Hydrabad. 

Aasist-Surg.  W.  A.Green  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  civil  sUtion  of  Ghaceepore,  hi  sue  toAssbu 
Surg.  Jackson,  m.o.  t'dateof  Agra  order  10th  Feb. 

Head  Quarten,  F«b.  26,  1836.— Lieut.  Cbarlea 
Graham,  A5th  N.L,  to  act  as  Intorp.  and  qu.-mast. 
to  A8th  do.,  during  absence  on  duty  of  Lieut,  and 
Qu.-mast.  G.  A.  Mee. 

Unposted  Ens.  G.  U.  Law,  lately  admitted,  to  do 
duty  with  aoth  N.L,  at  Dacca. 

FW>.27.-»A  N.J.  Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  C.  H« 
Naylor  to  be  hiterp.  and  qu.-mast,  v.  Price. 

The  rethremcnt  of  Lieut.-CoL  O.  Hawes,  lyth 
N.L.  promotes  Major  J.  Howe  (60lh)  tobe  UmU.- 
col.,  Capt  A.  Dickson  to  be  m^r,  Lieut  G.  Cox 
tobecapt.,  and  Ens.  J.  E.  Vemar  tobelleut— 
Ri^fiiMhman, 

ruaLouGHs. 

To  Xur«M.^Febw  89.  Suig.  J.  N.  Rind,  of  hiv. 
.,  and  Sttp<  "  -     •  -  - 


Superintendent  of  Gov.  lithographic 
Piwf.  for  health.-Capt  Wm.  Ewart,  MA  N.L, 
for  health. 

,  ''^•CMofO^od  HMe.-Feb.  tt.  Capt  A.  Charl- 
un.  74th  N.L,  secoodln  command  of  Assam  Ll^t 
Infaatry,  for  iSmenths,  for  health. 


DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East- India  House,  June  22d. 
A  quarterly  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tow  of  East- India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company's  house  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  pursuant  to  the  charter. 

KQUALIZATION    OF   DUTIES    ON    8UGAE. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read — 

The  Chairman  (Sir  James  R.  Camac) 
said,  "  I  have  to  acquaint  the  Court,  that 
the  petitions  agreed  to  by  the  Proprietors 
on  the  6th  of  May  last,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  rela- 
tive to  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
East  and  West- India  sugars,  which  were 
committed  respectively  to  the  care  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare  and  Lord  W.  BenUnck, 
have  been  presented  accordingly.  I  feel 
much  pleasure  in  stating  to  the  Court  that 
the  Directors  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  his  Majesty's  ministers  on  this 
most  important  and  interesting  subject* 
and  it  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  lay 
before  the  Court  a  letter  which  has  been 
received  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
prove  very  gratifying  to  the  proprietors. 
(Heart  heari) 

The  letter  was  then  read  by  the  clerk, 
as  follows : 

*'  Berkeley  Sqaare,  June  S8>  1836. 
"  My  detr  Sir,— The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  explain  his  plan  toniffht.*  It  is  this : 
—that  all  sugars  coming  from  India  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  origin,  will,  in  pointof  duty,  be  assimilated 
with  Wesi- India  sugars.    Steps  must  however  be 


taken,  entirely  to  prohibit  tht*  introduction  of  fo- 
reign sugars  into  tne  sugar-growing  and  exporting 
provinces  of  India,  although  such  restrictions  need 


not  apply  to  the  other  parts  of  that  empire.  The 
whole  systehi  of  drawback  will  be  subject  to  future 
modification.  I  trust  that  this  plan  will  be  quite 
satisfactory.  *'  I  remain.  &c. 

(Simed)        ••  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE." 
••  Sir  James  Camac,  Bart." 

*  The  following  is  the  resolution  moved  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  agreed  to  In  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  (relative  to  the 
sugar  duties),  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  of  June : 

*'  That,  towards  raising  the  supply  to  be  granted 
to  his  Majesty,  the  following  duties  shall  be  paid 
on  the  importation  of  sugar,  on  and  from  the  6th  day 
of  July  1896,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  and  under 
such  regulations  and  conditions  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  session  of 
parliament ;  (that  is  to  say), 

4C   <.   d. 
SuoAR,  vit.  Brown,  or  Muscovado,   or 
Clayed  Sugar,  not  being 

refined,  the  cwt 3   3    0 

• The  growth  of  any  British 

possession  in  America,  and 
Imported  from  thence,  the 

cwt. 14    0 

— —  The  growth  of  any  British 
possession  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  East  IndiaCom- 
panv's  charter  (into  which 
the  iraportatkm  of  foreign 
sugar  may  be  prohibited 
by  law),  and  hnported  from 
thence,  the  cwu i    4    o 


Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  he  took  the  esriicit 
opportunity  to  express  the  sincere  pltt- 
sure  he  felt  at  finding  that  he  was  mii- 
taken  in  his  view  of  the  course  which  mi. 
nisters  were  likely  to  pursue  on  this 
subject,  when  l»e  addressed  the  last  Gene- 
ral Court.  {Hear,  hear!)  He  was  now 
ready  to  give  ministers  full  credit  for  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion  ;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  he  confessed  he  was  but  little 
prepared  to  expect  it.  {A  laugh,)  He 
hoped  however  that  the  Proprietors  would 
not  stop  here,  but  tliat  they  would  re- 
monstrate until  all  other  duties  which  af- 
fected the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
India,  were  equalized.  {Hear,  hear!)  For 
his  own  part,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  on- 
til  full  and  complete  justice  was  done  to 
India.  So  long  as  any  thing  remained  to 
be  conceded,  he  conceived  that  they  ought 
to  continue  loudly  to  demand  i^  He 
thought  that  that  which  had  occurred,  if- 
forded  a  pretf y  clear  proof  that  they  could 
only  obtain  juHi<*e  through  the  medium 
of  agitation,  urtd  therefore  he  recoro- 
mended  that  they^ishould  proceed  in  the 
sume  course.  ^.. 

Mr.  fFeedittg  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  communication  which  had  just  been 
made.  The  equalizatrtS^n  of  the  duties 
would  be  beneficial  botli.  to  this  country 
and  to  India.  It  would  op>»i  to  the  latter 
the  best  market  for  her  st^P^e  produce, 
while  to  the  former  it  woulV'^tend  tte 
employment  of  the  shipping  iii^rest  He 
differed  from  the  hon.  bart.  inVipP*"^ 
that  angry  agitation  was  callt^  *<^''»  " 
order  that  justice  might  be  done  ^^°\'' 
his  idea  was,  that  it  was  only  iVessary 
to  state  the  reason  of  the  thing^'^ 
constantly,  and  perseveringly,  in  **^ 
accomplish  that  object  By  adoptf  ™*^ 
coiu^e,  he  thought  that,  in  the  en*"!^^ 
would  succeed  in  procuring  full  anc*^ 
relief.  He  could  not  but  express  ^^ 
most  pleasure  at  finding  that  tli^ 
first  important  point,  was  carried, 
formed  the  great  staple  commol 
India ;  and  the  duty  on  it  having 
equalized,  the  same  thing  would  fJ 
with  reference  to  other  Indian  prod 
tions.  In  effecting  that  object,  their  gr.  i 
endeavour   should  be,    to    interest  U 

Sugar,  viz.  The  growth  of  any  other 
British  possession,  within 
those  limits,  and  imported  jK.  i 
from  thence,  the  cwt.. ...    l  j 

^— — -  Molasses,  the  cwt.  

— — ^—    The  produce  of,  and  im- 
ported from,  any  Briti 
possession,  the  cwt.  . 


•  Refined,  the  cwt.    

•  Candy,  Brown,  the  cwt. 
-,  White,  the  cwt. 


Bill  ordered  to  be  brou^t  In  by  Mr.  Ba 
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people  of  thb  country  in  fovour  of  their 
Indian  fellow  subjects,  by  proving  to  tbem 
that  any  measure  which  was  farourable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  latter,  must  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  empire  at  large. 

Mr.  Fielder  hoped  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words  on  tliis  occa- 
sion. He  was  extremely  glad  that  mi- 
nisters had  acted  so  promptly  in  comply- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  Company. 
(Hear,  hear  /)  He  was  rejoiced  that  they 
had  acted  without  hesitation,  and  without 
endeavouring  to  throw  any  additional  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  the  Company  bad  so  long 
and  so  fruitlessly  sought.  He  conceived 
that  every  praise  was  due  to  them  for 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Having 
effected  this  object,  there  were  others  to 
wliich  the  attention  of  the  proprietors 
ought  now  to  be  drawn ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  with  proper  perseverance,  the 
equalization  of  other  duties  would  follow 
in  due  time;  therefore  he  exhorted  his 
brother  proprietors  to  proceed  in  the  same 
•traightforward  and  determined  course. 

Mr.  H.  St.  Gtorge  Tucker  wished  to 
cnquure  whether  by  the  word  '*  ammUo' 
thih**  which  was  used  in  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  meant  **  equaUza- 
tionf"  It  was  very  important  that  they 
should  come  to  a  right  understanding 
upon  that  point,  because  things  might  be 
assimilated  without  being  equalized. 

The  Chairman  said,  no  man  could  ex- 
plain the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  word 
better  than  his  hon.  friend  himself.  If, 
however,  his  hon.  friend  had  any  doubt 
on  the  point,  and  would  refer  to  the  whole 
context  of  the  communication,  he  would 
see  the  inference  was,  that  **  equalization^ 
was  meant  (J7ear,  hear/)  He  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  observing  chat, 
willing  as  he  was  to  give  every  credit 
to  the  government  for  agreeing  to  this 
assimihuion  of  duties,  still  he  could  not 
yield  the  whole  and  entire  credit  to  them ; 
because  he  must  in  a  considerable  degree 
ibe  the  success  which  the  Company 
met  with  to  the  repeated  remon- 
es  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
t  heart)  supported  as  they  had  al- 
been  by  the  executive  body.  {Hear^ 
/)     He  considered  that,  indepen- 

itly  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  the  con- 
remonstrances  which  they  felt  it 
their  duty  towards  the  people  of 
to  press  on  the  government  with 
t  to  this  question,  was  the  main 
of  their  ultimate  success.     (Hear, 

Mr.  Fielder  said  he  did  not  mean  to 

t  from  the  merit  of  the  Court  of 

irectors  or  Proprietors.    The  former,  he 

S  bad  had  a  most  arduous  task  to 

*rro.  and  they  had  executed  it  in  a  very 

mwmer;  (Hear, hear/)  they  there- 
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fore  deserved  the  highest  degree  of  credit. 
All  he  meant  to  obBcrve  was,  that  when 
the  government  appeared  to  be  ready  to 
do  an  act  that  would  greatly  benefit  Inidia, 
they,  on  their  parts,  ought  not  to  be  back- 
ward in  saying.  **  thank  you**  for  it. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay  said,  that  if 
what  appeared  in  this  day's  paper  was  cor- 
rect, ministers  had  gone  farther  than  the 
prayer  of  their  petition.  It  was  stated  in 
this  day*s  pi^er  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£xchequer  last  night  gave  notice,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  move  for  the  assimilation  of  the 
duties  on  all  the  produce  of  our  East- 
India  territories.  *  (Hear,  hear  I)  Now 
he  apprehended  that  it  was  only  on  the 
subject  of  the  sugar  duties  that  that  Court 
had  addressed  Parliament.  It  was  left  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  pro* 
pose  the  assimilation  of  all  other  duties, 
and  if  he  had  taken  up  the  subject,  special 
thanks  were  due  to  the  government. 
(Hear,  hear  /) 

Mr.  Wigram  said,  it  was  useless  to 
calculate  upon  what  mfght  be  done  with 
respect  to  other  points,  on  which  they  had 
no  official  information.  For  himself,  he 
was  extremely  glad  to  get  the  boon  which 
Government  had  conceded  by  assimilat- 
ing the  sugar  duties. 

Here  the  conversation  ended. 

PARLIAMENTARY    PAPERS. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  certain  Papers 
which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament 
since  the  last  General  Court,  the  titles  of 
which  should  be  read,  were  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Proprietors,  in  conformity 
with  the  By-law,  cap.  1,  sec.  4?. 

The  titles  of  the  papers  were  then 
read,  as  follows : 

"  Listi  specifying  compensation  propowd  to  be 
granted  to  certain  persons  late  in  the  service  of 
the  East-lndiaCompany — (Nos.  47.  48, 49,  and  SO.) 

"  Lists  specifying  the  particulars  of  the  com- 
pensation proposed  to  be  granted  to  certain  per- 
sons late  in  the  maritime  service  of  the  East-India 
Company,  under  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Ccnnmissioners  for  the  AflEairs  of  India. 
MNot.  41. 4i.  43,  44,  45.  46.  and  47) 

•'  Resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company,  being  warranu  or  instru- 
ments granting  any  pension,  salary,  or  gratuity. 

*'  Mmutes  and  Resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East-India  Company,  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  granted  to  Mr.  Amot.  in 
consequence  of  bis  deportation  firom  India  by  the 
Government  there. 


••  Copy  of  the  Order  of  Sir  Edward  Paget,  iisued 
from  Fort  William.  Calcutta,  respecting  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment  on  the  native  sol- 
diery.- 

half-year's  dividend. 
The  Chairman  said,  **  I  have  to  inform 
tlie  Court,  that  the  warrants  for  the  half- 


•  The  notice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
given  in  some  of  the  morning  papen,  was  *'  to  as- 
similate the  duties  on  East  aiul  West-India  pro- 
duce." This  was  an  error.  The  notice,  u  It  ap- 
pears OQ  the  parliamcnury  votes,  b—**  Annual 
sugar  duties;  and  to  assimilate  the  duties  oo  Batt 
and  WeH-lndia  tvgar».—(Cominltlee  of  Ways  and 
Means)." 


IMale  at  ike  BJ.H.,  Jmne  ti.^Ha^-Year'i  Dkmiend.  [Jnr^ 
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7Mr*t  difidend  on  the  Company's  stock 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  (puniuuit  to  the 
eletenth  section  of  the  Sd  «nd  4ch  Wil- 
liam  IV.,  cap.  H5),  on  Wednesday, 
Jaly  6th.** 

Sir  C.  Forhes  said,  he  woold  take  that 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  a  snbject 
whieb  he  considered  to  be  of  very  great 
inportance  to  the  Company.  The  matter 
in  question  arose  out  of  a  discussion, 
which  it  appeared  had  taken,  place  some 
nights  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  case  of  certain  maritime  officers, 
late  in  the  service  of  the  East- India 
Company,  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  that  House. 

The  Chmrman  rose  to  order.  He  was 
very  sorry  to  interrupt  the  hon.  baronet, 
but  the  hon.  baronet  was  entering  into  a 
statement,  when  there  was,  in  fact  no 
motion  before  the  Court  The  business 
of  the  day  was  not  over ;  but  when  it  was 
over,  he  would  be  most  willing,  on  the 
question  of  adjournment,  to  bear  any  ob- 
servations viiich  the  hon.  baronet  might 
think  proper  to  make. 

Sir  C  Porbea  submitted,  that  he  was 
perfectly  in  order  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  communication  just  made  to  the 
Court  had  reference  to  the  dividend  on 
their  stock ;  and  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  a  statement,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  which  seemed  to  coun- 
tenance the  opinion  that  they  might 
dispense  with  that  form.  He  under- 
stood that  it  was  stated  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Friday  night  last,  that  the 
proprietors  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but 
to  look  to  the  receipt  of  their  dividend ; 
that  tliey  had  no  right  to  trouble  them- 
selves  about  the  revenues  of  India,  how  it 
was  expended,  or  what  grants  were 
charged  upon  it  In  fiu:t,  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  to  this 
point,  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  nullity.  That 
being  the  case,  he  believed  that  he  was 
perfectly  correct  in  rising  at  that  moment, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  the 
more  especially  as  he  considered  it  to  be 
one  that  very  materially  concerned  their 
rights  and  privileges.  If  they  were  to 
submit  to  be  spoken  of  by  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  appeared  Sir  John  Hobhouse  did  speak 
of  them  on  Friday  night  last— if  this  were 
to  be  submitted  to  without  observation 
or  reprehension—then  he  would  say  that 
their  functions  were  gone,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  use  to  be  derived  from  their 
meeting  in  that  court  He  should  now 
speak  of  the  report  to  which  he  alluded, 
at  it  had  appeared  in  a  public  paper. 


Sir  J.  R,  Camac— In  what  paper? 

Sir  C.  ForbeM  said,  be  held  the  TcsMt 
hi  his  band ;  but,  what  perhaps  would  be 
more  satisfiuitory  to  his  boo.  friend,  be 
had  the  Morning  Ckrotude  in  his  pocket 
(kaigkter).  The  hon.  baronet  then  haaded 
the  extract  from  the  Tmu  to  the  desk, 
who  read  as  follows  :— 

"  The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
but  he  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  must  say,  that 
that  decision  did  not  carry,  in  his  opinion, 
much  weight  with  it  lliey  were  not  a 
fit  body  to  entertain  a  question  of  the 
kind.  They  had  no  power  over  the 
revenues  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  the 
source  of  their  incomes  would  not  be  at 
all  affected  by  the  decision  of  such  claims 
as  this,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  doubted 
very  much  that  the  interpretation  put  by 
his  hon.  colleague  (Lord  Glenelg)  on  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  correct.  He 
thought  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
strictly  speaking,  had  no  right  to  discuss 
questions  of  this  kind.** 

Sir  P,  Laurie  said,  he  should  like  to 
have  the  passage  from  Sir  John  Hob- 
house's  speech  read  from  the  other  paper 
also,— he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
report  of  one  paper  only. 

Sir  C,  Forftet— There  is  much  more  t» 
be  read  yet 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  with  the  ex- 
tract:— 

**  He  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  begged  to  as- 
sure the  hon.  gentleman  op|KMite,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  where 
commanders  who  had  gone  in  Company's 
ships  five  voyages,  had  afterwards  taken 
up  freighted  ships.  What  the  act  of  P^- 
liament  intended  to  guard  against  was, 
the  infliction  of  prospective  loss  on  any 
individuals.  They  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  former  circumstances  d 
these  gentlemen ;  all  that  the  Board  of 
Control  had  to  inquire  was,  whether  their 
claim  could  have  a  prospective  force.  It 
was  just  possible  that  they  might  have 
agam  been  called  into  service ;  but  he  had 
no  control  over  that.  They  had  derived 
all  the  advantage  they  had  a  right  to  ei- 
pect  from  employment  in  the  Company^ 
service,  and,  being  in  possession  of  that, 
they  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  prove  a 
prospective  loss,  on  which  ground  alone 
they  had  any  claim  to  compensation.  He 
contended  that  the  aiguments  advanced 
in  support  of  the  claim  were  founded  on 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  act  of  Ptf  • 
liament.  His  hon.  friend  was  quite  mis- 
taken if  he  supposed  that  Parliament 
could  exercise  any  power  in  ginntkig 
compensation,  or  in  any  particular,  except 
in  distributing  it.  If  they  were  to  under- 
take the  settlement  of  the  wiovs  < '  ' 


which  were  urged  by  indWdwIi,  tht 
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time  of  tbe  house  would  be  entirely  taken 
up  in  considering  them.  He  had  given 
the  most  carefiil  attention  to  this  case,  as 
well  as  to  all  that  had  come  before  him, 
and  if  he  could  fancy  for  a  moment  tliat 
injustice  had  been  done,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  reconsider  it.  But  he  con- 
ceived  that  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
right;  that  tbe  gentlemen  concerned 
had  not  proved  a  prospective  loss ;  and 
that,  not  having  proved  it,  they  had  no 
right  to  claim  compensation.  The  argu- 
ment pressed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  in  favour  of  the  claim  was, 
that  other  parties  liad  received  sums  of 
mouey,  not  as  pensions,  but  gratuities, 
larger,  perhaps,  than  those  gentlemen 
would  think  it  just  to  claim.  He  replied, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  scale 
on  which  those  gratuities  were  granted. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  extremely  im- 
provident one.  (**  Hear,  hear  /"  from  Sir 
C.  Forbes.)  Any  gentleman  who  could 
prove  that  there  would  have  been  a  cer- 
tainty of  bis  being  employed  as  captain  of 
a  Company's  ship,  not  having  been  so 
previously,  was  entitled  to  a  gratuity  of 
£5,000,  and  a  pension  of  £200  a-year, 
that  is,  for  giving  up  his  chance  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  five  voyages. 
he  was  entitled  to  what  was  equivalent  to 
j87,00O.  His  hon.  friend  admitted  that 
the  pro6t8,  on  an  average  of  five  voyages, 
dkl  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
^7,000.  He  thought  the  compensation 
was  unnecessarily  large ;  but,  compar'uig 
it  with  the  alleged  amount  of  profit,  cer- 
tainly DO  ground  of  complaint  could  be 
advanced  by  the  parties.  He  had  to 
apologize  to  the  house  for  entering  into 
this  detail ;  but  he  thought  he  had  made 
out  such  a  case  as  proved  he  had  come  to 
a  correct  decision,  and  that  this  was  not 
a  case  which  Parliament  should  consider, 
or  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
in  any  way  to  reverse  the  decision  ^  to 
which  the  Commissioners  for  Managing 
the  Affairs  of  India  had,  after  due  delibe- 
imtion,  arrived." 

Now,  he  had  the  Morning  ChronicU 
report  in  his  possession.  It  was  sub- 
stantially the  same,  but  was  not  so  fully 
given  as  in  tbe  Times ;  and  he  had  heard, 
from  gentlemen  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion  under  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  report  in  the  Times 
was  most  correct.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  from  the  course 
adopted  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  that 
such  was  the  line  of  argument  he  was 
likely  to  take  up.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  was  treated  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  and  he  supposed 
that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
would  be  looked  upon  as  worth  little 
more.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  doctrine  laid  down,  that  the 
>lrfa/.  Jimm.^NiS.VoL.  20.No.79. 
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Government  alone  had  the  power  of  act- 
ing with  reference  to  grants  of  money  out 
of  the  Indian  revenues.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  interpretation  which  must  be  put 
upon  Sir  J.  Hobhouse's  speech,  in  which 
the  acts  of  the  Proprietors  were  treated 
as  if  good  for  nothing— as  if  they  were 
not  recognized  by  law.  In  fiBW?t,  he 
thought  that  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
seen,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  so 
short  a  space,  a  greater  number  of  offen- 
sive observations,  than  were  contained  in 
the  speech  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse.  Before 
he  proceeded  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks 
on  the  situation  in  which  tliey  were 
placed,  he  would  endeavour  to  shew,  and, 
he  trusted,  successfully,  that  Sir  J-  Hob- 
house was  entirely  wrong  in  his  assertion. 
He  might  be  again  permitted  to  observe, 
with  respect  to  the  speech,  that  there 
were  gentlemen  present  under  the  gallery 
wher  it  was  delivered,  who  spoke  to  the 
geneml  correctness  of  tbe  report  of  the 
Times.  Indeed,  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  reports  in  that  paper,  and  their  per- 
fect impartiality,  was  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  fiict  in  this  instance.  How, 
then,  was  he  to  deal  with  the  speech  to 
which  he  had  ulluded  ?  He  thought  that 
the  best  way  would  be,  to  place  in  oppo- 
hition  to  the  speech  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  certain  by-laws  of 
the  Company,  founded  on  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  by-laws  to  which  he  re- 
ferred were  very  short ;  he  should,  there- 
fore, read  them,  and  thus  their  letter  and 
spirit  might  be  at  once  compared  with 
the  statement  contained  in  the  speech  of 
Sir  J.  Hobhouse.  He  would  first  call 
their  attention  to  the  by-laws,  cap.  6, 
sec.  17.    It  set  forth, 

'*  Item,  it  is  ordainmi.  That  no  new  ofBc«. 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  be  created  by  the 
Directors,  with  any  salary  exceeding  the  sum  of 
2001.  per  annum,  without  the  ^probation  of  two 
General  Couru.  to  be  summoned  for  that  purpose.** 

And  yet  (said  Sir  C.  Forbes)  they 
were  told  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse  that 
the  Proprietors  of  £ast- India  Stock  had 
not,  *'  strictly  speaking,'*  a  right  to  discuss 
questions  of  this  kind,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  granting  of  simas  of  money. 
What,  he  would  ask,  was  that  by-law 
meant  for,  except  as  a  check  on  the  Court 
of  Directors,  a  check  which  was  very  pro- 
perly placed  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Proprie- 
tors. The  Court  of  Directors  could  not, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  make  such  a  grant  as  that 
by-law  contemplated.  No  not  even  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  a 
sanction  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
been  lately  obtained  for  grants  of  money, 
before  those  grants  were  submitted  to  the 
Proprietors.  Again,  he  would  refer  to 
the  by-law,  cap.  6,  sec.  18.  which  ran 
thus. 
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••  Item,  it  i$  ardainedt  That  no  addiUoaal  salary, 
exceeding  in  the  whole  two  hundred  poundi  per 
annum,  shall  be  annexed  to  any  office,  without  the 
approbation  of  two  General  Courtt,  to  be  lum- 
moned  for  that  purpose." 

Now,  he  thought  that  this  was  very 
strong.  That  by-law,  like  the  proceed- 
ing. ^vas  founded  on  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  statute  expressly  adnnitted 
their  right  to  deal  with  these  grants; 
and,  looking  thus  to  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  by-laws,  founded,  as  they 
were,  on  the  enactmentsof  the  Legislature, 
he  was  astonished  that  any  one  could 
tell  the  proprietors  that  they  had  no  right 
•*  strictly  speaking,'*  (he  it  remembered) 
to  discuss  questions  of  this  nature.  He 
should  now  advert  to  cap.  6,  sec.  19, 
which  said — 

•«  It^m,  it  f$  ttrdnincd,  Thnt  every  resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  gr  uiting  a  new  pension, 
or  an  increase  of  peiuion,  exceeding  In  the  whole 
SOfV.  per  annum,  to  anv  one  pet  son.  shall  be  laid 
before,  and  approved  bv,  two  General  Courts, 
specially  summoned  for  that  purpose,  before  the 
snme  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Affairs  of  India,  in  the  form  of  a 
report,  stating  the  errmnds  upon  which  such  grant 
is  recommended,  which  resolution  and  report  shall 
be  signed  by  such  Direaurs  as  approve  the  same ; 
and  that  the  documents  upon  which  such  resolu- 
tion may  have  been  formed,  shall  be  open  to  the 
imi>ection  of  the  Proprietors  from  the  day  on 
which  pubMc  notice  has  been  given  of  the  pro- 
posed grant:  and  that  such  allowances,  Inthena- 
ture  of  superannuations,  as  the  Court  of  Directors 
are  empowered  to  ((rant  to  their  officers  and  ser- 
vanu  in  England,  by  53 Geo.  III.,  cap.  155,  aec.  03, 
shall  be  laid  before  the  next  General  Court." 

Here  was  another  confirmation  of  his 
argument.  But  ngain,  what  said  cap.  6, 
sec.  20  ?  It  was  there  set  forth— 

•'  Item,  it  is  orditinM,  That  every  resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Director!  for  granting  to  any  perwn, 
by  way  of  gratuity,  any  sum  of  money,  exceeding 
in  the  whole  60(V..  ihall  be  laid  before,  and  ap- 
proved by.  two  General  Courts,  specialW  sum- 
moned for  that  purpose,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port, stating  the  fn'ounds  upon  which  such  grant 
Is  recommended,  which  resolution  and  report  shall 
be  slimed  by  such  Directors  as  approve  the  same : 
and  that  the  documents  on  which  such  resolution 
may  have  been  formed,  shall  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Proprietors,  f^tnn  the  day  on  which 
public  notice  has  been  given  of  the  proposed 
ffrant." 

Now, having  said  thus  much,  he  thought 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
advance  anything  further,  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  the  Court  with  the  proprie- 
ty of  impugning  and  resisting  any  decla- 
ration that  called  in  question  the  power 
of  the  Proprietors  to  entertain  and  to  dis- 
cuss any  proposition,  having  for  its  object 
the  grant  of  money  to  individuals.  He 
trusted  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
would  strenuously  maintain  their  by-laws. 
If  they  did  not  he  would  say  again,  as  he 
had  often  said  before,  that  their  meeting 
there  was  really  nothing  more  than  a 
farce!  He  confidently  hoped,  however, 
that  they  would  firmly  maintain  their 
I  iKht«* ;  (Hear,  hear!)  and  farther,  that  the 
(^«urt  of  Directors  would  assist  them  In 
maintaining  and  supporting  those  rights. 


{Hear,  hear  !)  They  were  bound  to  cbH 
on  the  Court  of  IKrecton  to  support 
them;  since,  on  many  occasions,  the 
Directors  bad  found  their  best  bulwark 
against  the  incursions  of  the  rroim, 
through  the  medium  of  ministen,  hi  the 
earnest  support  which  they  received  fitmi 
the  Court  of  Proprietors.  {Hear,  hearf) 
If  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  agreed 
together,  then  he  should  like  to  aee  any 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  daring  to  act 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  speech 
to  which  he  had  referred.  Takii^  the 
report  of  that  speech  to  be  correct.  It  con- 
tained a  gross  attack  upon  their  pririleges. 
— He  did  not  hear  the  speech  delivennl ; 
but,  looking  to  the  acknowledged  cor- 
rectness of  the  reports  in  the  Tmee — 
looking  hIso  to  the  fact  tliat  he  had 
spoken  to  gentlemen  who  were  under 
the  gallery  and  in  the  gallery  when  the 
speech  was  delivered— (and  he  beliered 
that  he  might  point  to  some  of  the 
Directors,  who  bad  also  heard  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse  on  the  occasion)— he  could 
not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  but 
that  the  right  hon,  gentleman  had  uttered 
the  sentiments  imputed  to  him;  but 
it  was  evident  to  him,  that  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  stating  his  Idea  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  application  of  acts 
of  parliament,  had  made  a  very  great 
mistake.  He  could  not  suppose  that 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  fiicts  of  the  case  on  which  he 
was  speaking,  and  the  bearing  of  the  law 
upon  it,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
such  a  statement ;  and  It  was  proper  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  views  of  the 
matter  should  be  strongly  and  deddedJy 
contradicted ;  for  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  him  was  (so  far  as  their  rights  were 
affected)  of  a  very  dangerous  natmre ; — 
that  doctrine  being,  that  the  Proprieton 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Indian  revenues,  in  tbt 
granting  of  pensions  and  gratuities.  In- 
deed,  he  had  heard  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  had 
already  taken  upon  themselves  to  grant, 
not  a  vote  of  £600,  but  of  £8,0001, 
without  coming  to  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors for  tbeur  approbation— without 
calling  on  them  for  their  sanction.  For 
what  purpose  was  that  grant  made? 
Why  to  throw  it  away  upon  the  Eu- 
phrates job—upon  that  silly  steam- 
navigation  project.  What !  were  the  Di- 
rectors to  be  restricted  under  the  by- 
laws from  giving  away  a  sum  of  £600 
and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  appropriate  thousands  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors? If  they  proceeded  dun, 
where  was  the  act  of  parliament  to 
justify  such  a  proceeding  ?  Yet  he  heard 
that  the  Directors  had  actually  gnsted 
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£8,000  towards  that  wild  goose  scheme ; 
and  that,  too,  in  addition  to  £6,000 
formerly  lent  on  the  security  of  the 
nachinery,  which  would  nevei  be  forth- 
rotning,  makiog  a  sum  total  of  £14,000, 
which  they  might  as  well  have  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Now  if  this  were  really  the 
case — if  such  a  sum  were  granted  with- 
out any  application  to  that  Court— then 
indeed  it  would  afipear  that  Sir  J.  Hob- 
bouse  had  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  application  of  the  Company's 
funds.  If  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  ot  Control  could  thus  give 
away  £14,000,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Proprietors,  then,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  said,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  compensation  to  be  granted  to  meri- 
torious individuals  who  had  applied  for 
remuneration ;  and  whose  application  was 
rejected  by  the  Board  of  Control,  after 
having  been  unanimously  approved  of 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court 
of  Proprietors.  He  here  alluded  par- 
ticularly to  the  case  of  Captains  Newell, 
Glasspoole,  and  Barrow.  The  claims 
of  those  officers  had  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  the  Directors  and  the  Pro- 
prietors, for  they  came  under  the  plain 
and  £air  construction  of  the  regulations 
under  which  compensation  was  to  be 
granted.  They  demanded,  and  were 
entitled  to,  £200  a  year  each,  making 
in  the  whole  £600  per  annum.  Now, 
that  £14,000,  which  was  to  be  squan- 
dered  in  the  manner  he  had  mentioned, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  £600  for  those  meritorious 
officers  whose  claims  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Boand  of  Control.  He  hoped, 
lu>wever,  that  justice  would  yet  be  done 
to  them,  and  that  the  matter  would  be 
hereafter  introduced  as  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 
The  question  was,  as  he  said  before, 
whetlier  the  Court  of  Proprietors  were  to 
be  put  down  in  this  manner  by  the 
Government,  and  to  be  told,  forsooth, 
tliat  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
own  financial  concerns.  He  did  not  agree 
in  the  view  taken  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  as  to  the  case  of  these 
oflicers,  or  as  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
act  of  parliament.  In  liis  opinion,  the 
decision  and  judgment  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
which  had  been  impugned  by  Sir  J.  Hob- 
house,  were  correct,  and  those  of  Lord 
Kllenborough,  on  the  ether  hand,  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  erroneous.  He  left  it, 
however,  to  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  to  defend 
as  he  best  could  the  opinions  which  he 
bad  laid  down.  He  did  not  mean  to 
conclude  with  any  motion,  but  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  dmw  the  attention  of 
the  Proprietors  to  a  case  vitally  a/fecting 
th«ir  rights  and  privileges. 


Mr.  Wigram. — **  I  am  rcHlly  surpriitf d 
that  the  hon.  Chairman  has  not  long  he- 
fore  this  called  the  hon.  bart  to  order. 
The  hon.  bart.  has  beea  proceeding  to  ad- 
dress us  at  great  length,  without  any 
question  being  before  the  court.  If  the 
hon.  bart.  had  any  motion  to  make,  he 
should  have  waited  till  the  business  of 
the  Court  had  terminated ;  he  would  then 
have  been  regular  in  proceeding.  But 
the  course  he  has  taken  is  perfectly  irregu- 
lar I  thought  tliat  the  hon.  Chairman 
would  have  suggested  to  the  hon.  bart. 
that  he  was  entirely  out  of  order,  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  postponed  his  observa- 
tions till  the  regular  business  was  at  an 
end." 

Mr.  Mills  said,  that  as  there  was  no 
question  before  the  couit,  the  hon.  bart. 
could  not  regularly  go  on.  As  the  sub- 
ject was  however  of  importance,  it  might 
be  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  business. 

Sir  C  Forbes  conceived  that  he  was 
perfectly  right  in  introducing  this  impor- 
tant  subject  at  the  present  moment. 
The  hon.  Chairman  had  annoimced  when 
the  warrants  would  be  ready  for  tlieir 
dividend,  and  therefore  he  had  taken 
that  opportunity,  as  the  subject  was  one 
which  related  to  the  Company's  revenues, 
to  introduce  it  then. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  was  much  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Chairman  for  having  dispensed 
with  the  formality  of  calling  the  hon.  bart. 
to  order.  There  was  what  might  be 
called  a  money  declaration,  though  not  a 
motion,  before  the  court,  and  therefore  he 
considered  the  present  to  be  a  fit  time  to 
notice  such  a  subject  as  this.  If  the  re- 
port which  had  been  quoted  were  correct 
— if  it  could  be  substantiated,  then  he 
thought  that  his  Majesty  ought  to  be 
called  on  to  remove  from  his  councils  the 
gentleman  who  had  asserted  such  an 
opinion ;  because  it  was  evidently  a  blow 
at  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Pro- 
prietors. He  knew  very  well  that  vague 
words,  spoken  in  warmth  and  liaste,  could 
often  be  softened  down  and  expbiined ; 
but  to  say  that  the  Proprietors  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  appropriation  of  the  Com- 
pany's revenue  was  most  preposterous, 
and  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticf  d. 

Mr.  Mills  said,  that  they  could  not  be 
certain  whether  any  such  declaration  had 
been  made  or  noU  The  words  were  said 
to  have  been  spoken  in  Parliament,  ~  a 
fact  which,  at  present,  they  had  no  means 
of  accurately  ascertainiiig.  He  would 
say,  that  if  such  an  assertion  had  been 
made,  it  wns  in  direct  violation  of  an  ex- 
press act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  notice  the  statement  which  had 
been  brought  before  them  by  the  honour- 
able baronet.  He  cared  not  whetlier  it 
was  spoken  at   Charing  Cross  or  eUe- 
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where.  He  viewed  it  as  a  declaration  of 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  us  such  they 
ought  to  deal  \vith  it.  Had  they  not  a 
right  to  examine  the  justice  of  an  opinion 
delivered  by  a  minister  of  the  crown— by 
a  responsible  officer  ?  They  had  a  right 
to  inquire  whether  that  minister  held 
such  an  opinion  as  was  described  ; 
which  they  knew,  if  acted  on,  would  in- 
volve a  vital  breach  of  their  privileges. 
He  called  on  the  hon.  Director  who  had 
kwt  spoken,  knowing  as  he  did  that  hon. 
Director  was  alive  to  the  importance  of 
public  opinion,  to  allow  tlie  Proprietors 
to  proceed  in  the  course  they  were  then 
pursuing.  He  thought  it  would  be  pro- 
per that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  should  be  asked  whether  he 
really  did  make  any  declaration  of  this 
nature ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  con- 
ceived tliat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Pro- 
prietors to  express  a  strong  opinion  upon 
what  had  gone  abroad.  By  former  acts 
of  Parliament,  a  gratuity  ot  .£600  could 
not  be  granted  unless  approved  of  by  that 
Court.  By  that  role  they  had  heretofore 
been  guided,  and  sorry  and  ashamed 
would  he  be  if  they  ever  departed  from  it, 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  The  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  adverted  to  a  grant 
of  iS8,000  for  steam  navigation.  That  he 
believed  was  a  perfectly  legal  grant,  for 
the  purpose  stated.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  Government  expenditure,  and 
was  as  much  a  charge,  to  be  included 
within  that  expenditure,  as  the  cost  of 
fitting  out  the  steam-boat  to  Bombay ; 
because  those  who  administered  the  afl^irs 
of  the  Indian  government  were  authorized 
to  expend  money  at  their  discretion,  for 
such  purposes  as  that  government  deemed 
necessary.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet as  to  the  folly  of  the  expedition  in 
furtherance  of  which  the  sum  of  £8,000 
was  granted ;  but  he  denied  ti>at  the  grant 
was  in  any  respect  illegal.  The  Govern- 
tnent  said,  *'  here  is  an  experiment  set  on 
foot,  and  as  there  is  some  hope  of  its 
succeeding,  we  will  bear  part  of  the  ex- 
pense ;**  and  this  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  do.  There  was  another  matter, 
with  respect  to  which  he  disagreed  firom 
the  honourable  baronet.  He  said  that 
Lord  Glenelg  — 

Mr.  Marriott—"  I  rise  to  order.  I  do 
feel,  and  the  Court  must  feel,  that  the 
whole  of  this  proceeding  is  uncalled-for 
and  irregular.'* 

Mr.  il^eeding  sakl,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  he  was  out  of  order,  and  he  requested 
the  honourable  proprietor  to  allow  him 
to  proceed,  as  he  felt  himself  called  on  to 
do,  without  interruption. 

Mr.  TFi^ofM  said,  he  would  listen  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  honourable 
proprietor,  if  he  would  confine  himself 
within  the  rules  of  order,  and  state  his 


sentiments  at  a-  proper  time.  TiMre  fw 
at  present  no  question  before  the  CooK; 
there  was  merely  -m  communtcatXHi  ke> 
fore  the  Court*  on  wfafcb  there  could  be 
no  vote,  and  no  debate.  The  bonoimMe 
baronet,  however,  had  thought  fit  to  get 
up,  and  having  obeen*ed  on  a  speech  at- 
tributed to  Sir  J.  Hobhovse,  he  then  went 
to  the  case  of  Captain  Glasspoole,  aad 
finally  introduced  the  Euphrates  expedi- 
tion. He  sliould  be  very  glad  to  bear 
these  questions  discussed— not  then,  but 
when  the  question  was  moved  **  that  thit 
Court  do  now  adjourn.**  He,  therefore, 
called  on  the  honourable  proprietor,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  to  allow  them  to  finish 
the  business  upon  which  they  were  sum- 
moned. (  Hear,  hear  /  )  After  that  waa 
disposed  of,  no  man  would  be  more 
willing  than  himself  to  hear  the  honour- 
able proprietor.    (Meat,  hear/) 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  he  introduced 
this  subject  as  a  question  deeply  afiecting 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Company ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  Court  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  him,  instead  of  censuring 
him,  for  taking  the  earliest  opptwtnwty 
to  Ining  it  before  them. 

Mr.  Fielder  said,  he  thought  that  the 
honourable  baronet  would  have  been 
wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  had  not  coaie 
forward  and  stated  the  lact,  that  a  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  had,  in  another  place, 
made  such  a  declarBtk>n  as  ther  had 
heard.  (Cries  of  J7ear,*Mr/ and  Order.) 

The  "CAatrman.— The  honourable  dl- 
rector  who  Utely  spoke,  has  stated  with 
perfect  correctness,  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion before  the  Court,  and  tbat  theiew 
fore,  the  whole  of  this  discussion  is  out 
of  order.  When  the  honoanUe  barooet 
rose,  I  submitted  to  him  that  there  was 
no  question  before  the  Court,  and  there- 
fore that  that  was  not  the  proper  tinie 
for  him  to  nudce  his  observations.  The 
honourable  baronet,  however,  proeeeded 
to  address  the  Court;  and  unwilliogas  I 
always  am  to  interrupt  any  honourable 
proprietor,!  acceded  to  his  wishes,  thoogk 
It  was  not  in  order  to  do  so.  It  will  be 
competent  to  him,  or  to  any  other  bono 
able  proprietor,  to  make  whs 
tions  he  pleases,  when  the  question  of 
adjournment  is  before  the  Court ;  and, 
therefore,  I  trust  that  the  discussioo  wiH 
now  be  suffered  to  terminate.*'  (,Hmr^ 
hear!) 

BY-LAWS. 

TUeChairman, — ^'•I  have  now  lo  acquaint 
the  Court  that  It  is  orduined  by  the  by- 
laws, sec.  2,  cap.  3,  that  the  by-hiws  shall 
be  read  in  the  first  General  Court  after 
every  annual  election.** 

lS\e  by-laws  were  then  read  abort,  pr^ 
forma. 
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Bomr  t»  Mqoalnl  tlw  Covit,  tfaat  it  is  made 
spMMl  fir  fht  purpMe  of  r»ceiHng  a  r«. 
fwrt  ArofD  tiM  CooniittM  mppointed  to  in. 
apect  tba  £Mt.Ia^  Compaaj**  By  Jaws, 
propoiiog  an  altcratioo  in  one  of  the  said 
laws.** 

Mr.  Tuitumg  (being  called  on  as  Chair- 
nnaa  of  the  Committee  of  Bj-lawt)  pre- 
aeotcd  the  Report  of  that  Committee, 
which  was  raad  as  follows :— ^ 

The  Committee  appointed  to  iofpect  the  But- 
India  Company's  By-lawa,  and  to  make  enquiry 
iato  the  obaenraiice  of  tbera*  and  to  oondder  what 
alteration  It  may  be  proper  to  malie  therein,  have 
proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  daty,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  following  Report— 

The  reaoit  of  the  enquiry  instituted  by  your 
Committee,  aflbrds  them  the  satisfaction  of  being 
enabled  to  report  to  the  General  Court,  that  the 
By-laws  have  been  duly  observed  and  executed 
daring  the  past  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  consolidation  ai  the 
offices  of  Secretary  and  Financial  Secretary,  your 
Committee  have  had  under  cobsideracfon  tne  By- 
law chapter  13.  relating  to  the  custody  of  the 
Company's  seal,  and  they  b^  to  recnmnnend  to 
the  tirneral  Court,  that  the  word*  **  Examiner  of 
India  Correspondence."  be  substituted  for  the 
words  *'  Financial  Secretary,"  in  the  said  By-law. 

The  By-law.  as  altered,  will  then  be  as  follows ; 

"  Item,  it  is  ordained,  That  the  common  seal 
of  this  corporation  shall  be  kept  under  three  locks. 
That  the  key  of  one  of  the  said  locks  shall  be  kept 
by  the  Chairman  or  Deputy  Cnairraan  for  the 
tune  being :  that  the  key  of  another  of  the  said 
locks  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  or  his  Aa* 
si«tant:  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  lock  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Examiner  of  India  Correspondence 
or  his  Assbtant  That  in  case  of  the  Indinpensable 
absence  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Cliairman. 
they  be  authorized  to  place  their  key  in  the  custody 
<^  such  other  officer  as  they  may  select  for  that 
purpoae.  and  that  the  said  seal  shall  not  be  set  to 
any  writing  or  instrument,  but  by  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  first  had  for  tha*.  purpoae  \ 
and  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chairman 
and  I^putv  Chainnan,  i  ot  to  be  affixed  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Examhier  of 
India  Correqrondence.  or  their  respective  Assist- 
ants, and  of  the  officer  who  may  be  hi  charge  of 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman's  key." 

(Signed)     Richard  Twinivo. 
John  Carstairs. 
J  AMIS  Shaw. 
JoHK  Hodgson. 

WlLUAM  BURNIR. 

Alkxandir  Annand. 
a.  w.  robarts. 
j.  woolmork. 
Lkwis  Lotd, 
Eatit-lndta  House»  19th  Map  1836. 

The  Report  having  been  read, 

Tlie  Chainnan  said,  "  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  said  byJaw,  as  proposed  to  be  altered, 
be  approved,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
another  General  Court.** 

The  motion y  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Deputy  Chainnan  (John  Loch,  Esq.)  was 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Chabrman, — *'  I  have  next  to  state 
that  It  is  ordained  by  the  by-law,cap.S,sec.l, 
that  at  the  General  Court  to  be  held  in  tlie 
month  of  June,  a  committee  of  fifteen  shall 
be  elected,  for  the  inspection  of  die  by- 
laws.*' 
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The  Chairman  then  procccHM  to  propose^ 
seriatim^  the  nnembera  who  compoeed  the 
commitfee  last  year,  vix. 

Richard  Twining,  Esq. 
Robert  Wflliams  Esq. 
Beniamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Sir  Henry  Strachey,  Bart. 
John  Carstairs,  E^q. 
.Sir  James  Shaw.  Bart. 
WiUiam  Bumie.  Esq. 
John  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Abraham  Wllday  RobarU.  Biq. 
Sir  John  Woolmore. 
William  Gill  Paxioo.  Esq. 
Lewis  Loyd,  Esq. 
Edward  GoMsmld.  Esq. 
Colonel  Blackbume. 
Alexander  Annand,  Esq. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  asked  ^whether  Sir  H. 
Strachey  attended  regularly,  or  whether 
any  intimation  had  been  given  of  his  in- 
tention  to  resign. 

The  Otatrman  said,  he  had  received  no 
co.nmunication  as  to  the  hon.  baronet^  rr. 
luctance  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Twining  said,  that  Sir  H.  Strachey 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  make  himself  aa 
serviceable  as  possible,  and  had  bee» 
regular  in  his  attendance. 

Sir  C  Fmrb^t  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
such  members  of  the  commiuee  as  did  not 
attend  regularly,  ought  to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  gentleman  not  attending.  Of  course, 
on  a  vacancy  occurring,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member,  it 
was  open  to  any  proprietor  to  propose  any. 
gentleman  he  might  think  proper. 

Sir  C,  Forbes  said,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  better  if  the  members  were 
elected  generally  from  the  body  of  the 
court,  instead  of  being  re-elected  in  this 
manner  from  year  to  year. 

The  whole  of  the  committee  was  re-elected 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  that  the  Court 
do  adjourn. 

Mr.  MUls  said,  that  the  Court  were 
much  indebted  to  the  hon.  Bart.  (Sir 
C.  Forbes)  for  having  brought  thia  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  court,  aa  it  waa  <Hie 
in  which  they  were  greatly  intareated.  Ha 
thought  that  if  the  observations  attributed 
to  the  right  hon.  hart,  had  been  really 
used  by  him,  he  need  not  be  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge them;  and  if  be  did  adroit  that  he 
had  used  them,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  had  made  a  most  serions  attack  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors.  It  scarcely  was  necessary 
for  him  to  add,  that  if  that  spirit  existed 
amongst  the  proprietors  which  he  believed 
did  exist,  they  would  not  be  slow  in  assert- 
ing their  independence^  and  in  doing  so 
he  was  sure  they  might  calculate  upon 
the  cordial  aid  and  support  of  the 
gentlemen  at  that  (the  Directors*)  side 
of  the  bar.  ( Hear,  hear  /  )  The  Directors 
felt  that  without  the  support  of  the  pro- 
prietors, they  would  be  useless  as  a  body, 
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and  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they 
could  not  discharge  their  duties.  They 
would,  in  fact,  be  h'tfle  more  than  a  body 
to  record  the  acts  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol.  (HeoTf  hear  /)  If  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  bart  and  of  the 
gufeiiiuicut,  it  woiitd  be  much  better  that 
Jt  should  be  openly  avowed  ;  that  the  di. 
rectors  and  proprietors  might  know  what 
course  to  take.  If  the  government  intended 
that  the  Company  should  be  mere  ciphers 
and  exercise  no  control  over  the  affairs  of 
India,  it  ought  to  be  avowed,  so  that  the 
Company  should  take  those  measures  which 
would  bring  the  question  of  their  rights 
to  an  issue.  He  was  sure  that  the  Com- 
pany would  not  give  up  their  rights  tamely 
—they  would  not  allow  them  to  be  frit- 
tered  away  by  the  dictum  of  any  indivi  - 
dual,  however  high  in  rank  or  station. (^^ar, 
heart)  All  he  desired  was,  that  the  opi. 
nions  of  those  who  made  so  light  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Company 
should  be  openly  avowed ;  the  proprietors 
would  then  know  what  course  to  take. 

iSltr  P.  Laurie  said,  he  was  sure  there 
must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  bart.  (Sir  J.  Hob- 
house),  but,  however,  the  Court  of  Direc. 
tors  must  know  from  their  communi- 
cations with  the  right  hon.  bart.  as  pre. 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  whether 
the  opinions  attributed  to  him  in  the  report 
of  bis  speech  in  the  House  of  Commous, 
were  consistent  with  those  which  he  ex- 
pressed to  the  Directors.  If  he  did  ex- 
press himself  as  he  was  reported  to  have 
done,  no  doubt  he  would  avow  it;  but 
until  it  was  explained,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  serious  attack  had  been  made 
cm  the  rights  and  pririleges  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Mr.  Weeding  hoped  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse 
to  eipress  his  regret,  either  that  he  Was 
mistaken  in  what  he  said,  or  that  he  was 
rois-reported.  He  (Mr.  Weeding)  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  right  lion,  baronet 
had  expressed  himself  in  the  terms  in 
which  he  bad  been  reported  '•  but  be  that 
as  it  might,  an  opportunity  would  occur 
for  the  right  hon.  bart.  to  state  what  it  was 
be  did  mean.  The  great  importance  of  our 
£ast- India  colonies  to  this  country  was 
now  admitted  on  all  hands.  By  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  colonies  were  governed 
—a  government  which  was  an  anomaly  of 
itself— a  government  directed  by  twenty- 
four  gentlemen  selected  from  the  middle 
classes;  there  was  secured  to  England  a 
domination  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
human  race  than  ever  belonged  before  to 
any  country  in  the  world  as  a  mother 
country  over  colonies.  From  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism,  or  at  least  from  a  sutc  of 
half  civilisation,  there  was  raised  a  civi- 
lised   colony;    in    fact,    a    paradise  was 


raised  out  of  a  desert,  and  a  degree  of  dsi- 
lization  was  given  to  heretofore  undviliiad 
countries,  which  probably  would  iaat  to  the 
end  of  the  worid.  Was  it  JMt,  than,  be 
would  ask,  most  important  that  the  power 
and  the  form  of  ^ovenuneiit  arjiioh  ked 
produced  those  happy  resulu,  should  be 
continued  ?  The  government  of  our  East- 
India  possessions  as  regarded  this  country, 
partook  more  of  a  republican  character 
than  any  titfaer  form  xif  government  of  tba 
present  day ;  it  had  achieved  its  great  ob- 
ject; it  brought  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
under  the  control  of  law  ;  it  had  imparted 
to  them  the  means  of  well  regulated  social 
intercourse.  Why  then,  let  him  ask,  should 
that  system  of  government  which  bad  pro- 
duced so  many  good  effects,  be  now  dis- 
turbed for  another  system  of  which  tbty 
had  no  experience?  He  diflflned  widely 
from  the  right  hon.  bart.  (Sir.  J.  C.  Hob- 
house)  on  another  point,  in  which  the  right 
hon.  bart.  appeareid  to  think  that  bis  pre- 
decessors in  office  were  improvident  in  their 
allowance  of  pensions  and  compensatioii 
to  others  employed  in  the  Company's  ma- 
ritime service ;  he  thought  this  was  a  alur 
on  tlie  predecessors  of  the  right  hon.  bart. 
which  was  by  no  means  justifiable.  The 
right  hon.  bart.  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  prospective  loss  :  but  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  those  captains  who  had  some 
voyages  to  go,  would  have  been  benefited 
by  those  voyages.  He  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  had  got  compen- 
tion,  and  those  who  had  a  clear  right  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Iflgram  said,  that  he  could  not 
allow  this  discussion  to  close  without 
offering  a  few  words.  Of  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  bart.  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  could  know  nothing  per- 
sonally, as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
house,  and  was  not  present  at  the  discus- 
sion, but  if  he  were  to  take  for  granted  the 
correctness  of  the  observations  attributed 
to  the  right  hon.  bart.,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  involved  a  serious  attack 
upon  the  righu  and  privileges  of  tlie  Com- 
pany ;  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  right  hon.  bart.  had  said  that 
which  was  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Company,  and  what  was  in  fact  di- 
rectly illegal.  l*he  right,  hon.  bart  was  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  opinions  given  by  Lord 
Glenelg  as  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  Company;  he  (Mr.  Wigram)  took  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  case,  for  be 
thought  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  bed 
the  right  to  discuss  and  give  their  opinion 
upon  all  noatters  connected  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Company.  When  be 
expressed  his  opinion  against  that  of  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  he  must  also  say  thnt  be 
thought  the  opinion  qf  Lord  £llenboro«i|rh 
when  president  of  the  Board  of  Conir«l, 
was  equally  hostile  to  the  rights  and  pri- 
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vilef^ct  of  tbc  Company.  From  the  letters 
of  Mr.  C  Ormnt,  (now  Lord  Glenelg,)  to 
the  Combany,  and  from  the  letters  to  Sir 
J.  MalttMttt,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
ail  the  righu  and  privileges  of  the  Pro> 
prietors  were  to  be  continued  the  same  as 
tbey  had  betn  before  the  passing  of  the 
bill ;  tlie  Proprietors  had  the  same  right  to 
meet  and  discuss  all  questions  of  expen- 
diture in  tlmi  room,  as  they  had  under  their 
former  charter.  The  letter  of  Mr.  C. 
Grant  said,  **1  must  however  add,  in  re. 
ference  to  this  subject,  that  while  the  go- 
vernmcnt  deeply  feel  the  obligation  of 
providing  for  every  fair  and  just  claim  that 
can  be  preferred  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors, it  is  from  other  and  higher  con- 
siderations that  they  are  led  to  attach  pecu« 
liar  value  to  that  part  of  their  plan,  which 
places  the  proprietors  on  Indian  security. 
The  plan  allots  to  the  proprietary  body 
important  powers  and  functions  in  the  ad- 
miuistraiion  of  Indian  affkirs;  and  in  order 
to  ensure  their  properly  exercising  such 
powers  and  functions,  bis  Majesty*6  mi- 
nisters deem  it  essential  that  they  shall  be 
linked  and  bound  in  point  of  interest,  to 
the  country  which  tliey  are  to  assist  in 
governing."  The  measure,  therefore,  of 
connecting  them  immediately  with  the 
territory  of  India,  is  evidently  not  an  in- 
cidental or  immaterial,  but  a  vital  con. 
dition  of  the  arrangement :  and  in  propor- 
tion as  this  condition  is  dispensed,  the  ad- 
▼antages  of  the  arrangement  are  sacrificed. 
If  the  proprietors  are  to  look  to  England 
rather  than  to  India,  for  the  security  of 
their  dividend,  their  interest  in  the  good 
government  of  lodia,  and  consequently 
tbeir  fitness  as  one  of  the  principal  organs 
of  Indian  government,  will  in  the  same 
degree  be  impaired.  He  diflTered  from 
bis  bon.  friend  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  j'n  one 
point;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the 
right  hon.  hart  Sir  C.  Hobhouse  had  re- 
fused the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  certain  propositions  of  the  Court,  he 
bad  an  equally  good  right  to  state  the 
reasons  on  which  he  grounded  that  refusal. 
No  doubt  the  right  hon  bart,  had  the  right 
to  state  what  was  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject :  but  if  what  he  said  was  correct,  the 
constituent  body  of  the  Company  would 
be  worse  than  useless ;  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous, and  the  Directors  and  Proprietors 
could  appear  ouly  as  the  agents  of  the 
governmenl  of  India ;  for  his  own  part, 
be  would  rather  give  up  his  situation  as  a 
director,  and  let  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of 
India  be  managed  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  government,  than  consent  to  have  a 
nominal  power  given  to  the  Company, 
Inhere  no  efiScient  exercise  of  that  power 
was  permitted.  On  tliis  point  he  might 
quote  the  letter  of  Mr.  Chsrles  Grant  to 
the  Chairman,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
that  fiart  of  tlie  late  bill,  in  which  it  was 


the  intention  of  government  to  continue 
the  powers  of  t^  proprietary  body.  In 
that  letter  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to 
connect  and  bind  up  the  interesu  of  the 
Company  with  the  country  which  they 
were  to  assi:»t  in  governing.  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  added,  that  if  the  Com- 
pany looked  to  this  country  rather  than  to 
India  for  the  payment  of  their  dividends, 
their  interest  in  the  government  of  that 
country  would,  to  a  great  extent,  cease ; 
but  if  they  were  to  look  to  India  for  the 
payment  of  those  dividends,  their  interests 
would  be  bound  up  with  those  of  that 
country.  These  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  Mr.  C.  Grant, 
and  it  was  to  be  fairly  presumed  they 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  government 
with  which  be  was  then  connected  ;  and  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  they 
were  also  the  opinions  of  the  present 
government ;  and  if  that  were  so,  he  wai 
not  unreasonable  in  assuming  that  the 
opinions  or  the  right  hon.  baronet  were 
incorrectly  given,  or  that  if  they  were 
correctly  reported,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
himself  was  misuken  in  what  he  said.  If, 
however,  what  was  reported  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet  were  correct,  all  he  had  to 
say  upon  it  was,  that  the  Company  might 
as  well  at  once  give  up  their  nominal 
powers,  for  they  had  no  real  power  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  India. 
He  would  be  no  party  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion ;  he  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  in  that  court ;  for  he  wai  firmly 
convinced  that  the  principle  assumed  by 
the  right,  bon.  baronet  was  decidedly 
Ulegal. 

Mr.  Twining  said,  it  was  not  ustuil  in 
that  court,  nor  did  he  know  there  waa 
any  precedent  for  founding  anir  of  their 
proceedings  on  the  reports  of  debates  io 
newspapers.  He  fully  agreed  in  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  hon.  baronet  (Sr 
C.  Forbes),  as  to  every  thing  connected 
with  the  interests  of  our  Indian  possessions, 
and  as  to  the  right  of  the  Company  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  exercise  iu  authority  in 
every  matter  connected  with  those  interests ; 
— but,  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that 
the  Court  ought  not  to  take  any  step  upon 
the  mere  newspaper  report  of  what  had 
been  said  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  or  any 
other  member  of  Parliament.  For  his  own 
part,  be  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  in  the  late 
bill,  to  Uke  away  the  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  in  matters  relating 
to  the  government  of  India;  and,  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  as  stated 
in  the  report  mentioned  by  the  honourable 
baronet,  he  would  only  observe,  that  in  the 
confusion  that  frequently  took  place  in  the 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  rely  on  the  reports  of 
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the  proceediqgs.  Gifted  and  able  as  lie 
.admitted  tbe  reporU  for  the  daily  press  ip 
that  bouse  were — and  he  admitted  to  tbe 
.fullest  extent  the  talenUand  abilities  which 
they  dispUyed— and,  even  adding  the  au- 
thority of  persons  who  were  placed  under 
tbe  gallery  in  support  of  the  correctness  of 
those  reports,  still  he  must  say,  that  the 
reports  were  not  authorities  on  which  that 
Court  could  rely  in  founding  any  pro- 
ceedings. If,  however,  he  sliould  find, 
from  any  official  communication,  or  from 
any  document  which  could  be  considered 
official,  that  Sir  John  C.  H'obhouse  had 
asserted  and  laid  down  those  principles 
which  were  attributed  to  him  in  the  report, 
he  had  no  doubt  thot  that  Court  would 
soon  be  crowded  with  Proprietors,  ready 
and  anxious  to  defend  their  rights— rights 
which  they  held  under  the  express  autlio- 
rity  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  which 
nothing  less  than  anotlier  act  of  Parliament 
could  abrogate.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
thought  that  tliis  conversation  should  drop, 
and  that  tbe  Court  should  not  found  any 
resolution  upon  a  mere  newspaper  report. 
He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  Board  of 
Control  had  not  admitted  the  principle 
which  the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  agreed 
on,  as  to  tbe  compensation  of  some  of  its 
maritime  officers;  but  he  admitted  that 
the  present  was  not  the  time  for  discussing 
that  qu^lion,  and  he  hoped  that  no  further 
notice  would  be  now  taken  of  it. 

Mr.  Weeding,  adverting  to  what  bad 
been  said  on  tbe  assimilation  of  tbe  sugar 
duties,  observed,  that  the  great  increase  of 
the  culture  of  sugar  in  our  Indian  posaes- 
tions  had  resulted  from  tbe  encouragement 
^ven  to  that  culture  in  tbe  year  1822. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  tbe  encourage- 
ment of  that  culture  would  be  most  im- 
porunt  to  India,  and  be  was  sure  that  the 
Directors  would  give  their  attention  to  that 
important  branch  of  East-India  produce. 
Me  trusted  also  that  they  would  direct 
their  attention  to  other  matters  connected 
with  East-India produce,  such  as  the  growth 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  tbe  culture  of  silk  and 
indigo,  and  other  valuable  productions  of 
-our  East-India  possessions.  If  the  Court 
would  allow  him,  he  would  submit  a  mo- 
tion; or  if  there  was  any  objeciion,  be 
would  give  it  as  a  notice  ;  but  he  should 
wish  to  move  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
be  requested  to  give  tbeur  attention  to  the 
culture  of  cotton-wool,  and  also  to  tbe 
culture  of  silk  and  indigo,  and  the  other 
produce  of  India,  with  the  view  to  promote 
an  increase  in  the  growth  and  quality  of 
those  articles. 

Colonel  Syket  said,  he  would  support 
tbe  motion  of  bis  bon.  friend.  From  bis 
own  experience  be  could  state,  that  where 
attention  bad  been  given  to  the  culture  of 
cotton- wool  in  India,  it  had  been  followed 
'by  great  success.      In  CalcutU,  Mr.  Pen- 


drick  had  embarked  a  large  capital  in  tbe 
growth  of  cotton ;  be  had  cultivated  tbe 
Orleans  cotton, and  bad  been  aoaucoiiafitl 
in  its  cultivation  that  his  cotton  told  far 
19^.  per  lb.;  and  Mr.  Pendrick  stated, 
that  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the 
culture  of  cotton,  it  might  he  produced  in 
India  to  any  extent  that  tbe  consumpUoo 
of  this  country  required.  It  was  said  that 
American  cotton  plants,  when  grown  in 
India,  deteriorated  in  quality ;  this,  how. 
ever,  was  disproved  by  the  experifneats 
made  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  be  al. 
luded.  In  some  parts  where  tbe  Orlraos 
cotton  had  been  planted,  tbe  tide  flowed 
in  and  swept  away  many  of  the  plants ;  but 
someknollshad remained,  and,  after  a  lapee 
of  fourteen  years,  when  nol>ody  thought  tbe 
plants  could  be  productive,  they  had  allot 
out,  and  produced  a  large  crop  of  cotton, 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  any 
American  cotton.  He  trusted  that  tbeae 
circumstances  would  indoce  the  Directors 
to  give  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  SI.  George  Tucker  assured  tbe  court, 
that  tbe  Directors  had  not  been  in- 
attentive  to  this  subject ;  he  himself  bad 
published  a  paper  on  the  matter,  in  whidi 
he  would  not  say  there  was  much  informa- 
tion,  but,  at  all  events,  tbe  reception  it 
bad  met  showed  that  tbe  Court  of  Direc- 
tors  was  not  inattentive  to  tbe  improve- 
ment  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  as  well  as 
the  other  produce  of  our  Indian  poasea- 
sions.  Under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  court, 
cotton  seeds  of  all  kinds  bad  been  sent  out 
to  India.  Improved  machinery  bad  alao 
been  tent  there.  Rewards  bad  been  oflbred 
for  improved  culture,  and  such  other  ea- 
couragements  bad  been  given  for  tbe 
growth  of  cotton,  that  be  was  led  to  bope, 
that  at  no  very  distant  day  tbe  Company 
might  compete  with  the  United  8tat««  of 
America  in  tbe  produce  of  that  article. 
Such  steps  had  been  Uken  to  improve  tbe 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  that  be  hoped 
that  we  might  soon,  not  only  rival  other 
countries  in  the  production  of  that  artidt, 
but  that  it  might  also  be  made  Che  means 
ofaffbrding  larger  remittances  ftom  India; 
and  be  likewise  trusted  that  the  improved 
culture  of  silk  and  indigo  might  afford  an 
increased  means  for  thoae  remittance*. 

Colonel  Sjf^f  i»  explanation,  observed, 
that  be  did  not  impute  any  want  of  attca- 
tion  to  the  subject  to  tbe  Court  of  Direc- 
tors; on  the  contrary,  be  bad  reason  la 
believe  that  they  had  given  their  attentiea 
to  tbe  subject. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  cotton  plaala 
which  were  laid  in  tbe  ground  thirty  yean 
ago  at  Bombay,  bad  sold  at  half-a-crosm 
a  pound,  which  was  bigber  than  aay 
American  cotton;  and  be  bad  no  doubt 
that,  if  pains  were  taken  to  improve  the 
culture  of  cotton,  tJMt  eflect  would  be,  that 
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numy  Uocts  of  Und  which  were  now  bar- 
ren  Bight  be  improfcd  to  a  paradise. 

Th«  CkaitmaH  said,  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  paid  a  great  deal  of  atteotioo 
to  this  subject,  and  they  were  willing  to 
give  every  informatioo  which  they  had 
collected  respecting  it.  The  honourable 
proprietor  had  moved,  tliat  the  Court  of 
Directors  be  requested  to  give  their  atten- 
tioo  to  the  matter^  and  that  they  should 
inveatigate  it.  Now  they  had  investigated 
the  subject  fully,  and  he  would  sngsest  to 
the  bon.  gentleman,  that  he  should  alter 
hia  motion  to  this  effect,  that  instead  of 
investigating,  the  Directors  should  be  re> 
quested  to  lay  before  the  court  the  infor- 
mation which  they  had  collected  respecting 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo. 
The  Court  of  Directors  was  mo&t  aniious 
to  lay  before  the  proprietors  all  the  infor* 
mation  they  had  collected  on  these  points, 
and  if  the  hon.  proprietor  would  frame  bis 
motion  so  as  to  call  for  that  information, 
be  would  not  oppor^e  it;  but  from  the 
reduced  sute  of  the  esublishmeot,  the 
documents  might  have  been  ready  before 
now. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  that  he  was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  attention  of  the  Directors 
had  been  called  to  this  subject,  and  he  was 
quite  willing  to  fhune  his  motion  in  the 
way  which  £ul  been  suggested  by  the  bon. 
Cbairman. 

'    The  following  motion  was  tben  put  and 
■l^reed  to: 

JteoAwf :— That  the  Court  of  Directors  be  re. 
^^icrtcd  to  communicate  to  this  court  any  Infor- 
■Mtioa  wlkich  they  may  potMM  reKardiog  the 
pcoductloo  of  cottoo-wod  aod  the  culture  ud 
aMBoflKtuze  of  tUk  and  indigo  in  British  India. 

AXTSNDAMCB  IN   THB   PROPUITORS' 
ROOM. 

Sir  C  Forhet  said  that  he  had  now  to 
eeU  the  attention  of  the  court  to  a  subject 
which  he  considered  of  some  importance. 
The  hon.  Chairman  had  just  alluded  to  the 
reduced  state  of  the  Company's  establish- 
ment, and,  for  his  (Sir  C.  Forbes*)  part, 
be  could  not  see  why  the  Directors  should 
incapacitate  themselves  by  reductions,  from 
being  of  that  use  to  the  Company  which 
tbey  could  otherwise  be.  He  believed 
that  many  of  the  reductions  that  had  been 
made  did  not  originate  with  the  Directors 
themselves,  but,  in  sanctioning  those  re- 
ductions,  they  lent  themselves  to  a  system 
which  detracted  from  their  utility.  See 
how  the  proprietors  suffered  from  these 
feductions.  Look  at  tbe  proprietors* 
room,  and  see  the  situation  in  which  they 
bad  been  placed ;  they  had,  on  the  ground 
of  what  he  could  not  but  call  a  very  mis. 
taken  economy,  been  deprived  of  tlie  ser. 
vices  of  a  very  able  and  efficient  servant, 
who  bad  for  many  years  been  in  the  Com- 
pany's employment.  He  (Sir  C.  Forbee) 
went  to-day  to  the  proprietors'  room,  and 
asked  for  Bfr.  Sheppard,  to  wlioae  zeal 
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and  ability  in  attending  on  the  proprietors, 
aod  procuring  them  any  documents  foe 
which  tbey  sought,  he  could  bear  testi- 
mony. When  he  entered,  he  saw  a  paper 
stuck  on  tbe  glass,  on  which  was  written 
'<  Please  to  ring  the  bell."  He  did  ring 
the  bell,  and  one  of  the  messengers  made 
bis  appearance  to  know  what  it  was  he 
wanted.  He  said  be  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Sheppard :  but  was  told  that  he  was  gone 
away,  and  was  now  residing  in  Aberdeen, 
having  been  pensioned  off.  Other  prou 
prietors  came  and  rang  the  bell,  and  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer  to  their  enquiries. 
Now  he  owned  he  could  not  see  the  pro- 
priety of  such  economy  as  that,  which  got 
rid  of  the  service  of  a  man  so  useful  to  the 
proprietors  as  Mr.  Sheppard  had  been. 
The  proprietors  had  a  right  to  be  attended 
in  their  room,  and  certainly  no  man  could 
have  been  better  fitted  for  that  situation 
than  Mr.  Sheppard  had  been.  He  t>e- 
lieved  that  that  gentleman  bad  been  twenty 
years  in  the  Company's  service,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  removal,  was  in  the  receipt 
of  an  income  of  j8300  a-year.  What  sort 
of  economy,  he  would  ask,  was  it  to  get 
rid  of  his  valuable  services,  in  order  to 
save  one-tiiird  of  his  income  ?  He  did 
trust  that  tbe  Directors  would  reconsider 
the  subject,  and  recall  a  gentleman,  whose 
services  were  so  useful  to  the  Company. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  could  add  his  testi- 
mony  to  that  of  the  hon.  bart.  as  to  the  effi- 
cient services  of  Mr.  Sheppard,  who  was  on 
all  occasions  most  active  aod  most  willing 
to  give  to  tlie  Proprietors  every  informa- 
tion which  they  required.  He  himself  had 
had  occasion  recently  to  go  to  the  proprie- 
tors*  room  to  enquire  for  a  particular  docu- 
ment. He  rang  the  bell,  and  a  porter 
made  his  appearance,  and  in  answer  to  his 
enquiries,  said  he  would  go  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary's Office  and  call  down  one  of  the 
clerks.  He  did  so,  but  on  the  arrival  of 
the  clerk,  he  seemed  to  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  document  which  was  required. 
He  (Mr.  Weeding)  did  not  dispute  the 
right  of  the  Directors  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment  they  thought  proper  with  respect  to 
their  clerks — but,  without  attempting  to  in- 
terfere with  those  arrangements,  he  did 
hope  that  the  Court  would  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  if  it  was  not  inconsistent  with 
any  rules  they  had  laid  down,  that  they 
would  restore  Mr.  Sheppard  to  the  situa- 
tion which  he  bad  so  ably  filled. 

Col,  Si/kes  and  two  other  proprietors 
also  bore  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  Mr.  Sheppard  had  discharged 
his  duties  in  the  Proprietors'  room. 

Tbe  Chairman  was  glad  to  bear  so  many 
testimonies  borne  to  tbe  efficiency  of  one 
who  had  been  so  long  in  the  Company's 
service.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sheppard 
he  should  observe,  that  his  removal  came 
jvithin  a  general  rule  for  tbe  removal  of 
certain  eitra  derkn,  and  he  could  not  have 
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been  retainetl  without  doing  injustice  to 
others.  The  clerk  in  the  proprietors'  room 
bad  not  any  thing  to  do  for  more  than 
eight  or  niue  months  in  the  year,  and  it 
was  thought  that  a  person  permanently  to 
attend  was  not  necessary,  as  a  clerk  from 
the  Secretary's  Office  would  attend  when 
required.  However,  after  such  a  general 
•ipression  of  the  opinion  of  the  proprie- 
tors on  the  subject,  he  would  take  the 


matter  into  consideration,  and  mentioa  it 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.     {Hear^  hear  !) 

dfr.  Weeding  was  glad  to  bear  tliis  ec 
pression  from  the  hon.  Cbairman.  He 
thought  that  the  payment  of  so  very  effi. 
cient  a  seryant  of  the  Company,  would  be 
a  much  better  application  of  the  Compa- 
ny's funds,  than  spending  ;f  8,000  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
HousK  or  Commons,  Jane  7. 
Mr.  Buckingham* $  Case. — Mr.  TtUk  once 
more  brought  forward  what  are  termed  Mr. 
Buckingluim's  '*  claims,'*  which  were  again 
opposed  by  thn  government  and  negatived 
by  the  house,  by  a  majority  of  92  against 
60,  Sir  John  Hobhou!»e  alluded  to  the 
'*  threatening  letters"  which  had  been  sent 
round  the  country  on  this  subject* 

June  17. 

Coftis,  NeuHiU,  Barrow  and  Glasspode,'^ 
Mr.  Foung  presented  a  petition  from  these 
gentlemen,  complaining  that  the  compen. 
sation  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  Acts  and  4  of  Will.  IV.,  84.,  had 
been  withheld  from  them. 

Sir  J,  Hobhouse  said,  that  no  man  es- 
teemed the  value  of  the  services  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Easuliidia  Company  more  than 
himself;  but,  having  seen  the  petition,  and 
inquired  into  the  case  of  the  individuals,  he 
felt  it  his  bounded  duty  to  state,  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  the  compensation 
which  they  claimed. 

Mr.  Young  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  the  7th  July,  to  refer  the  petition  to 
a  Select  Committee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  acceded  to. 

June  22. 

Sugar  Dtttiei.^Mr.  S.  Rice,U\  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  announced  the 
intention  of  government  to  equalize  the 
duty  on  East  and  West- India  sugar,  and 
that  the  equalization  would  not  be  gradual, 
but  immediate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STKAM    NAVIQATIOM. 

An  experiment  in  steam  navigation,  on 
a  grand  scale,  is  about  to  be  made  under 
the  direction,  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
East-India  Company.  Two  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  have  been  for  some  time  pre- 
paring, and  are  now  nearly  completed. 


with  which  it  is  intended,  at  intervals  of 
about  a  month  each,  that  tbe  vojrage  to 
Bengal  shall  be  made  by  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  steam-engines  of  each  vcsael 
will  be  of  two  hundred  horse  power.  Ar. 
rangements  have  been  made  for  proridiog 
a  supply  of  coals  at  stated  places,  for  wbidi 
3,000  tons  have  been  ordered,  and  tbey 
are  said  to  be  so  well  chosen  as  to  allow 
the  power  of  steam  to  be  kept  up  with  very 
little  intermission  during  tbe  whole  dis. 
tance.  To  wliat  use  these  Testels  are  to  bt 
put  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  doea 
not  appear  to  be  yet  fully  settled. — Timet. 

THE   CHINA   TKADX. 

On  the  13th  June,  a  meeting  of  the 
merchants  and  others  connected  with  the 
importation  of  tea  from  China,  was  held  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  report  from  those  mem. 
hers  of  the  East-  India  and  China  Associn-. 
tion,  who  had  had  interviews  with  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose -of  obtaining;  if  poan- 
ble,  an  extension  of  the  period  fixed  for  the 
paymeut  of  the  present  duty  upon  Bobee 
teas.  Mr.  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent  took  the 
chair.  Mr.  Palmer  moved  the  appohit. 
ment  of  a  committee  of  twelve  gentlemen, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  bringing  the  question  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Bates  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  commit- 
tee was  nominated. 

THE   PSBSIAN   PEINCBS. 

The  three  young  Persian  piinceshave 
made  their  dSut  in  the  fashionable  world. 
In  tbe  absence  of  any  received  envoy,  how. 
ever,  from  the  court  of  Tehran,  no  ar- 
rangements have  yet  been  completed  for 
the  introduction  of  the  princes  at  court. 


GAZETTB  ▲PPOIirrMSllTS. 
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John  M*Neni,  Esq.  (whose  i 
Majesty's  MtadstflTpienipocntJ 


•  A  meetioji  took  pUce  on  the  15th  June  at  the 

rreemason't  Hall,  at  which  it  wair«alved  to  open  .     -   -  ..   „.  ^i  7    _.  ^  ,        ..- ^ 

a  subKription  to  compensate  Mr.  Buckingham^  }g^\  ^  **JP"J*^'/»  ^""U  •*W*&?Mf 

hk  kMMs.     uxd  Wimam  Bentinck  wasprtMBt.  ^^hiister  Plsnipoteotiary  to  the  Muih  WVm^ 

and  tpoke  in  ftrowr  of  the  praject.  ^^  date  25th  May,1836. 
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INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArrivalM. 
Mat  so.  Jwm  £Hm,  Jonet,  ftom  South  Sets; 
ia  the  River—^lviiK  3.  Kfita,  Campbell,  from 
Bootgal  lat  Jan. ;  off  Penzance— 4.  Sarah  and  Bli- 
tabetht  Swain,  from  South  Seas;  off  Plymouth.— 
&  ^bmrtromtbi*  Rotdttton,  Scou,  from  China  30th 
Jan.)  N^twtct  >tockley,  from  China  Ath  Feb.t 
both  at  Deal.— Fuiry  Oueen,  Oouthwaite,  from 
CeyloQ  HA  Jan.,  and  Cape  16th  March ;  in  the 
RiTcr^H.  M.  S.  AthoU,  Karley,  fiom  Cape  let 
Aptil,  and  St.  Helena.  15th  da ;  at  PorUraouth.— 
hnmken  Moor,  Honey,  trom  Manilla  17th  Nor. ; 
off  Swanage.  — 7.  Ladif  Haffiest  PoUock,  from 
Bombay  30ih ^an.,  aiid  Capo  7th  April;  off  the 
Wicht.— Jlar«iii«o/Him/(y,  Moiluon,  from  China 
ISlR  Feb. ;  off  BrighKm.— Cou ritfr.  Palmer,  from 
Cape  12th  April;  at  iH»L^ Patriot  King,  Clark.', 
from  China  J^  Jan. ;  fVUliam  Thompson,  Wild, 
fhxn  Mauritiua  7th  Feb.;  both  at  firUtol — 8. 
Cmttr  da  Lion,  Watmesley,  from  China  2Sd  Jan.  i 
n^odotui,  Coleman,  from  Bombay  2Uth  Jan. ; 
Madam,  Dbum,  from  Bombay  jftfih  Jan.,  and  Cape 
lat  April ;  An^ndale,  Hill,  from  Madraa  3Uth 
Jan.;  Fairet  Queen,  Hohnea,  from  China  HM 
Jan. ;  all  at  Liverpool.  -  Witliam  Barrag,  .\urie, 
fkom  Mauntiuf.  ^th  Feb. ;  off  Brighton.— B#tur- 
bomeburp.  Chapman,  from  Bengal  4th  Feb. ;  off 
Fortland.—^nrtLodlfgrty,  Johnstone,  from  China 
ad  Jan. ;  off  Dover.— 9.  TriumjA,  Green,  from 
Bombay  31st  Jan^,  and  Cape  4th  April ;  at  Deal.— 
FfbitM*  Stephepfeon,  from  V.  D.  Land  6th  Jan. ; 
off  Dover — Duhe  6/ Northumberland,  Pope,  from 
Beu^  6th  Feb. ;  Mar^  Ann,  Tar  butt,  from  Ma- 
dras  t«Ui  Feb.,  and  Cape  7th  AprU ;  both  at 
Perstmouth.— 10.  NorJiMc,  Gatenby,  from  N.  S. 
Wales  11th  Feb.;  London,  M* Lean,  from  Bengal 

Sih  Jan.;  both  at  UverpooL  —  Lo^y  Rowma, 
alD,  ft-om  Bombay  6th  Feb.;  off  Holyhead. 
•^Mmgftrtthm,  Barcham,  from  Sourabaya;  War- 
ran,  Creatoa,  from  South  Seas;  FmaUa,  Bos- 
worth,  from  Cape  27th  March;  aU  at  Deal 

Mintrta,  Templar,  from  China  ftth  Feb. ;  off 
Lyme.  —  7>rer,  Ellis,  ftom  China  16th  Jan. ; 
off  Dover.— Dilifmee,  Boss,  from  Bauvia;  off 
ttae  Wight.  — U.  Gmeral  Paimur,  Down,  firom 
China  »d  Jan. ;  at  DeaL— RM6tcon,  Lenuington, 
trom  V.  D.  Land  89th  Jan. ;  off  Portsmouth.— 
Urania,  Afasly,  from  China  19th  Jan.;  a\fion, 
Bushby,  from  Bombay  Itith  Jan. ;  both  at  Liver- 
pool— 13.  Glenalwm,  skinner,  from  Mauritius 
ySth  Feb.,  and  Cape  31st  March ;  off  Swanage.— 
John  Demiuitoun,  M*Kie,  fhim  V.  D.  Land  19th 
Feb.;  off  Dover.— Afary ofid  Jon^,  Winter,  from 
Cape  I8th  March ;  in  the  Rvret.— Oriental,  Allen, 
from  Bombay  1st  Feb. ;  at  Liverpool.— Jumea 
M*introv,  Clelaad,  from  China  21st  Jan.  (for  the 
Clyde);  Derwent,  Heweu,  from  China;  Opde, 
Kerr,  from  Chma  7th  Feb.,  and  Ascension  18th 
AprU ;  all  off  Cork,— 15.  Macamtr,  Poppin,  from 
Bauvia;  off  Dover.  —  JjaMto,  Robertson,  from 
China  12lh  Jan.;  at  Leith.— 16.  JohnWoodaU, 
Arnold,  ftom  Bengal  39th  Jan. ;  off  Liverpool  — 
17.  AtUu,  Hunt,  from  Mauritius  13th  March,  and 
Cape  13th  April ;  off  Peniance.— Itoyo/  fVUilam, 
Stauth,  from  Mauritius 24th  Feb.;  off  Holyhead. 
—Enmore,  Swainson,  from  China  20th  Jan. ;  off 
Catk.  — Colombo,  Mackellar,  from  Ceylon  15th 
Feb. ;  off  Plymouth;-- 18.  leabdla.  Brown,  from 
Bengal  17th  Feb  ,  and  Cape  13ih  AprU;  Ann,  Ver- 
^ue,  from  V.  D.  Land;  both  off  Plymouth.— PA»- 

noneme.  Hoed,  from  BaUvia;  off  Dartmoutli 

90.  ifory.  Jacks,  from  V.  D.  Land  29th  Jan.,  and 
lUo  de  Janeiro ;  off  Margate.— Sm^oOt,  Smith, 
£rom  Manilla  7th  Feb.;  at  Cowes.— GewM,  Op- 
pmhdm,  Ihxn  St.  Hdena  16th  Jan.,  and  BahU 
30th  March;  Columbia,  Booth,  from  China,  In 
Feb.  J  Iwth  at  DeaL— 22.  Fortune,  Lester,  f lora 
N.  S.  Wales  Ath  Feb.;  at  DeaU-23.  Jeeeie,  Beil, 
from  N.  S.  Wales  4  h  March;  at  Uverpooi.— ^ 
Marie  Therc«e,  Geoifry,  from  Bauvia;  off  ScUly. 

Departuree, 
Mat  24.  Slephanta,  Buchanan,  for  Bengal ;  from 
Greenock.— 26.  Huddenffield,  HaU,  for  Bombay ; 
from  LiverpooL— 27.  Hope,  M*CaUum,  for  N.  S. 
Wales;  from  Liverpool.— DticAeMo/NorMumber- 
land,  Roxburgh,  for  N.  S.  Wales  vwith  emigranta); 
from  Cork.— 28.  Agrippina,  Rodgers,  for  Ceylon  ; 
firom  DeaL  —  Torvuifi,  Hunt,  tor  Bauvia  and 
China;  from  LiverpooL— 29.  Cognac  Packet,  SpL- 
tjJl,  for  Blauritiust  Jane,  Churchward,  for  N.  h. 
Wales;  both  from  Deal.-31.  Prine^tsg  CJtarlotte. 
M'Kean,  for  Bombay;  Alexander,  Fennegcr,  for 
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China  t  both  from  LiverpooL— Jnws  1.  Jamaica, 
Martin,  for  Bombay ;  from  Greenock.— 7V)ry,R«id, 
for  Bombay;  fhxn  LiverpooL— Par«/fon,  Cooke, 

for  Mauritius;  fh>m  Bristol Cumbrian,  Paul.fbr 

Johanna  and  Madagascar  (with  Company's  coals. ; 
from  Llanelly.— Jllinmda,  Hopper,  and  iMdlow, 
Firth,  both  for  Mauritius;  from  Deal— 2.  Alice, 

Scales,  for  Bengal;  from  Liverpool 5.  Courier, 

Dixon,  for  Cape  (with  troops)  j  ftrom  Cork ; 
Fanny,  Taylor,  for  Manilla ;  from  LiverpooL— 6. 
Norfolk,  Gildowny,  for  Mauritius ;  from  DeaL— 
8.  Mary  SomervUte,  Jacks'  n,  and  Africa,  Croug- 
ham,  both  for  Chfaia ;  from  LiverpooL— 9.  Bel- 
haven,  Crawford,  and  Fatima,  Fethers,  both  for 
Bengal;  from  Liverpool.— 11.  Arab,  Sparkes,  for 
Bengal;  Lady  Kennawjy,  Davison,  for  N.  S. 
Wales  ^with  convicts) ;  Sea  WUch,  Huson,  for 
Cape;  all  from  DeaL— 13.  RepuUe,  Pryce,  for 
Maurnsand  Bengal  (with  troops) ;  from  Torbay.— 
14.  Duke  of  Lancaeter,  Hargraves,  for  Madras  and 
Bengal;  from  Portsmouth — 14.  Heroine,  McCar- 
thy, for  Cape,  Madr-s,  and  Bengal;  HoorMey. 
Bayley,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  CaroUne,  HoUnn.  for 
Cape;  Captain  Cook,  Brown,  for  N.  S.  Wales,  eU 
Dublm  (with  convicts) ;  all  from  DeaL— Cb/umMa, 
Hooion.  for  Bombay  y  and  Canton,  Oarbutt,  for 
Mauritius  (with  Company's  coab);  both  from 
LlaiieUy.— 15.  T*oma«  OrenoUle,  Thornhlll,  for 
Madras  and  Bengal ;  from  Portsmouth.— PFiU/tem. 
rhomas,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool.— 16.  Arab, 
Lowe,  for  Singapore;  fhra  UverpooL— W»wWa^, 

Brown,  for  Bauvia  and  China;  from  Bristol 17. 

Kxmouth,  Warren,  for  Madras  aod  Bengal ;  Jfor- 
gftret  and  Ann,  Buck,  for  Cape  and  Mniritius; 
Doth  from  Diud.— Patriot  King,  Clarke,  for  China; 
from  BristoL-18.  Roxburgh  Cattle,  Cumberland. 
for  Madras  aod  Benga  ;  from  Portsmouth.— Afofi- 
c*«rt«r,  Hawkes,  for  MauriUus;  from  Deal.— wnn 
BojdM^,  Crawford,  for  Chma;  Jamee  Matheetm, 
MUward,  for  Singapore »  OHeana,  Cameron,  for 
?*"if  y '  !^  ^"^  LlverpooL-H«K»a»«,  M'Leod, 
for  Maurititu;  from  Greenock.— 19.  AnnabeUa, 
Anstruther,  for  Mauritius;  from  DeaL— 20.  B«i»- 
gal.  Marjoram,  for  Bombay;  Jothua  CarroU, 
1  oby,  for  Cape  and  Swan  River  j  both  from  DeaL 
•-Jrimam  Jardine,  Highat,  for  BaUvM  and 
China;  from  LiverpooL  —  23.  aifton,  Worsellj 
tor  China;  firom  Deal.-28.  True  BHton,  Beach, 
lor  Madras  and  Bengal,  from  PorUmouth.— 
Richard  Aleop,  M'Mlchael,  for  China ;  Ojunteae 
lif  Durham,  Todd,  for  N.  i.  Wales;  Velocity,  for 
jiuscat;  Olive  Branch,  Shlrling,  for  Cape;  all 
from  DeaL— 27  Boyne,  Richardson,  for  Bombay 
Jwith  Company's  troops);  Peetoujee  Bomanjce, 
Thompson,  for  Bombay ;  fViUiam  Barret,  Norrie. 
for  Mauritius;  Florentia,  Deloitte,  for  N.  s. 
Wales;  Elizabeth,  Austhi,  for  ditto  (with  con- 
vicU) ;  Scotia,  for  V.  D.  Land;  all  from  Deal. 

PAS81SNCEB8  FROM  IMDIA- 

Per  CUfion,  from  Ceylon :  Mrs.  Jefkry  and  two 
children ;  Mrs.  Worseli. 

Psr  Abererombie  Robinson,  from  China  mad  Sl 
Helena :  Major  and  Mrs.  Hunter ;  Capt.  Oask^L 

Per  Neptune,  from  St.  Helena;  Lieut  Blac- 
Lane;  Mr.  James  Matthews. 

Per  Fairy  Queen,  from  Ceyloo :  Mr«  aod  Mrs 
Ackland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay;  Mr.  Voung ; 
Lieut.  Jones;  seven  children ;  three  servants. 

Per  Lady  Rajflm,  from  Bombay ;  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell;  Mrs.Griersoo;  CoL  RusseU, artUlery :  MaL 
Havekxk,  H.  M.  4th  L.  Drags.;  CapU  M'Duff. 
H.  M.  40th  regt..  In  charge  of  invalkls;  Cant! 
Lang,  20th  N.l.;  Lieut  Prior.  21st  ditto ;  Lleuu 
Jones,  2i)th  ditto;  Lieut.  Frederick,  I8th  ditto: 
Ens.  Jeffries;  Mr.  Sparvhott,  H.M.S.  Wincheeter* 
30  bivallds  H.  M.  40th  regt.;  2  chUdren;  2  ser- 
vants.—From  the  Capet  George Grdg,  Esq. ;  Mrs. 
Greigt  two  Misses  and  two  Stasters  Grelg;  Miss 
Dixie ;  Mr.  Hodgkins  and  two  children ;  two  ser- 


Per  Mary  Ann,  from  Madras:  Mrs.  Harper; 

ars.  Maidman;  Mrs.  Major  Crisp;  Mrs.  O'NeiU ; 
rs.  B.  Crisp;  Mrs.  Cochrane;  Mrs.  Wright; 
Mrs.  Hosmer ;  Mrs.  Maitland ;  Lieut.  Col  H.  O. 
Jourtlan,  loth  N.  I.;  MaJ.  J.  Tod,  33d  N.  L; 
CapU  R.  Gordon,  26th  N.  1. ;  Capt.  J.  Cochrane, 
H.  M.  4l8t  regt. ;  Capt.  T.  E.  Wright,  29ih  dittoj 
Capt.  C.  II.  Graeme,  5th  L.  C;  Capt.  Hassard. 
H  M.  aOth  refft.;  Lieut.  Lockhart,  45th  N.  I  ; 
Lieut.  Leslie ;  Hev.  E.  Cri»p :  Assist.  Surg.  Rose: 
Rev.  Father  Louii ;  Mfsacs  CaWrr.  Gsmault.  two 
Cnsps,  and  O'Nfill;  Masters  T.  and  K.  O'Neill, 
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Cochrane.  Wright,  H«tper,  and  Crisp  t  10  icr* 
▼ants;  9invsU<M. 

fVr  Rltza  Haywood,  from  Singapore:  Mr.  GoT' 
don;  Mr. Cornish. 

Per  Triumph,  from  Bombay ;  Mrs.  Hsdow ;  Mrs. 
White  and  chilt ;  Col.Ballautyne.  Bombay  armr ; 
Dr.  Ramsay,  H.  M.  49ih  regt. ;  Lieut.  Macdonell. 
19th  N.  I.,  in  charge  of  invalldat  Ueot.  Aader- 
ion,  17th  N.  I.t  Surg.  John  M*Morris;  two  Misses 
Forbes;  Master  M'Moms;  40  H.  C.  invalids,  &c. 
—Prom  the  Cape?  Mrs.  Harvey;  Mis.  Hughes; 
Misses  Gibbs and  Hughes:  Wiliutm  Harvey,  Esq.; 
LleuL  Col.  Hughes.  C.  B.  BomlMy  army ;  three 
Masters  Harvey — Joseph  Harvey.  Esq..  died  at 
sea).— Leftat  the  Cap?:  A  Shaw,  Ki>q.,  C.  S. ;  Mrs. 
Shaw  ;  Master  and  Miss  Shaw. 

Pgr  Broxbomebuty,  from  Bengal  (additional): 
Mrs.  Thonutt  Kennedy. 

Psr  Norfolk,  Arom  Sydney:  Dr.  Boyter;  Dr. 
Pixmi  Mr.  Flower;  Mr.  Nicholson i  Mr.  Wad- 
deU. 

Pw  BHaabeth,  from  Bennl :  Mr.  axtd  Mrs. 
Altchison ;  Mr.  Barclay  and  child. 

Per  Duke 0/ Northumberland,  from  Bengal :  Mrs. 
CoL  Walker ;  Mrs.  Cummins ;  Mrs.  Daunt ;  Mrs. 
Piatt  I  Mrs.  Holmes ;  Mrs.  Chahners ;  Mrs.  Goad ; 
Capt.  Manning,  16th  N.  I. ;  Capt.  Piatt;  Dr. 
Daunt;  Dr.  Stoddart;  Lieut.  Tucker;  Lieut. 
Smith;  Ens.  Chalmers;  F.  Bathie,  Esq.;  — 
Pariah,  Esq. ;  Rev.  F.  Holmss;  13  children;  seveo 
sarvanu.— From  St.  Helena:  Dr.  M'R'tchie; 
(Mai.  Fende  was  landed  at  St.  Helena  for  the 

Per  Minerva,  from  China:  Dr.  Hardwicke. 

F»-  London,  fh>m  Bei«al:  H.  L.  Blindford, 
Esq.;  Capu  P.  NevUle. 

Per  Ammmtdale,  from  Madras;  Capt.  WethenlU 
41st  regt. 

Per  H.  Jf.  S.  Athoa,  tnm  St.  Helena:  Mir 
Knlpe  and  two  children;  Mrs.  Lester;  Lieut- 
T.  B.  Knipe,  St.  Helena  r«gL,  commanding  de- 
uchment;  Lieut.  Lester,  St.  Helena  regt.;  Mr. 
W.  Mulhall,  conductor  of  Ordnance ;  Mr.  G.  Arm- 
strong :  Mr.  A.  Eyre;  Mr.  J.  Wrisht  i  138  men  of 
the  artillery  and  infantry ;  37  soldiers*  wives;  80 
children  of  ditto. 

Per  Rubicon,  from  V.  D.  Land  x  Mr.  A.  Murray. 

Per  Colombo,  from  Ceylon :  Mrs.  Selkirk ;  R.  M. 
Sneyd,  Esq.,  aqd children ;  Lieut.  C<^  Vavasour; 
Lieut.  B.  Layard. 

Per  Atlms,  from  Mauritius ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pear- 
son; Miss  Pearson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowlandson; 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Andrews;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luce; 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Gilbert;  three  Misses  Gilbert ;  Mr. 
A.  Gilbert;  Mr.  M.  Noncomp;  Mr.  Blane;  Mr. 
Sangery  and  Master  Sangery;  Mr.  Duval;  Maa- 
tersWest  and  Vicrange;  four  servants. 

Per  Uabella,  Arom  Bengal:  Mrs.  Brown;  Mrs. 
Silver;  Mrs.  Graham:  Miss  Robson;  Miss  Wat- 
kins  ;  Capt  Vernon ;  Capt.  Warner ;  Capt  Reilly : 
Capt.  Rogers:  Lieut.  Little:  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson} 
J.  F.  Sandys,  Esq.;  Master  Robson. 

Ptar  rOfUia,  from  V.  D.  Land:  Mrs.  Stopford; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyus  and  child;  Mr.  T.  Walker; 
Mr.  N.  Solomon:  Mr.  B.  Martin;  Mr.  W.  Ro- 
berta. 

Per  Mary,  ftt>m  V.  D.   Land :   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robson;  Mr.  Duncan t 
Mr.  Loudale;  Mr.  Stoddart. 
Rxp&:tfd. 

Ptrtlmily,  from  Bengal :  Capu  H.  Monke,  30th 
N.L;  Capt.  E.  C.  Archbold,  8th  L.  Cav.:  Lieut* 
R.Wright,  96th  N.I. ;  Andrew  Peterson,  Esq.; 
Misses  Sicker  and  Fisher;  Masters  Fisher  and 
Lloyd. 

Pisr  Zenaibia,  tnm  Bengal  i  Mrs.  Turner  and 
two  children;  Mrs.  Ainslie:  Mrs.  Rowcroft  and 
two  chUdren;  Mrs.  Cowle  and  two  ditto:  Mn. 
MarUnand  two  ditto;  Miss  Doufsn;  J.  Maiter, 
Esq.,C.S.t  J.G.  LawreU,  Esq.,C.  S.;  T.  B.  C. 
Bayley,  Esq.,  C.  S.;  Mi^  Galrdner,  14th  N.I.: 
Capt.  A.  C.  Scott.  70th  ditto;  Capt.  Rowooft* 
1st  ditto:  Capt.  Matthias,  33d  ditto;  LieuL  W. 
Martin,  5ad  ditto;  Lieut.  Maater,  L.  Cav.;  J. 
Cowie,  Esq.;  D.  AinsUa,  Esq. ;  —  Joseph,  Esq. ; 
Lieut.  Edwards. 

Fsr HsrmOss,  fiom  N.  S.  Wales :  Mrs.  Bouveria: 
Mrs.  Banes ;  Mrs.  Fowler ;  M^gor  Bouveria,  17th 
regt.;  Dr.  Loar;  Messrs.  Varley,  Crocker,  Smith, 
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Canr.  Dmn,  fafUL  Grey,  O'Bxkm*  Macklte. 
and  Radvi  tilnvSilis  of  ITtbt^t^i  t  wosmh 
and  lA  cbUdm  of  ditto.  (Mr.  Ttttar  and  Mi. 
Tobin.dladatittK 

Per  GabrieOe,  ttom  Bengal  ffor  Havr^ ;  Moa^ 
Cordier,  governor  of  Chandemafore ;  Mariamr 
Cordier;  Mons.  Cor dter.  fits {  Madame  de  Mamct 
and  two  children;  Madame  de  ArboOea;  Moos. 
ArboUes,  Faudon,  and  Boltier;  Dr.  Patcnon; 
P.  S.  Barber,  Esq.;  Mons.  Morel.  AAbin.  and 
Moulon. 

Per  Orontee,  from  Madras:  Mis.  M'Martar  am 
family:  Mrs.  Hay;  two  Misses  Hay:  Sir  Patrick 
Lmdesay,  C.  B.;  Lieut.  Cot  Towaacndi  Liant. 
Col.  Kyd;  Major  Poole;  Maj.  C  M.  Bird;  W. 
Lavie,  fiiiq. ;  Dr.  Hay ;  Lieut.  Onunaney.  M  L.C; 

LleuU  Boland,  H.  M.  "^^  -         '  *         

H.  M.  6Sd  foot. 


seth  foot;  lAeuu  Ssryny, 


pa8s^:ngers  to  india»  he. 

Per  Courier,  for  Cape,  Jte.  <from  Cork) ;  Uaats. 
Vereker  and  Tonael,  S7th  foot;  Capt.  Gowaa.  and 
Ensigns  Pollard  and  Sherson,  79d  foot ;  Enslgas 
EUisaiid  Guise.  75th  foot ;  detachmeou  for  H.  H. 
87ih,  72d,  and  75th  rcgta. 

Per  Repulse,  for  Madras  and  Bengal:  LieaL 
Col.  Gummer;  M^rand  Mrs.  M'Donald;  pot 
Wake;  Lieut  Prescott;  Lieut  Walker;  DrT^ 
four .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brae ;  Mr.  and  Mrs^  Heybad ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Brotherton  and  lady;  Miaa  Reddisk; 
Mr.  Homeman;  Mr.  Ibbetson;  Mr.  Glaacott; 
Mr.  Hey  land;  Mr.  Greathedt  Mr.  LeBas;  Mr. 
Marquto;  Mr.  Harris;  Mr.  Cummins:  Mr.  John- 
ston ;  Mr.  Forsyth;  Mr.  Alexander:  Mr.  Ma- 
ginnes ;  Mr.  Pryce;  Mr.  Ford ;  Mr.  OtifllB ;  Mr. 
Sutherland;  Mr.Gedge;  Mr.  Harris;  Mr.Coopsr. 

PerRrmouth,  for  Madias  and  Bengal:  About 
fifteen  King's  offlcos ;  troops,  dec. 

Per  True  BHfn,  for  MadrM  and  BcmiI:  Sir 
P.  Maitland,  new  rommander-in-chief  nt  ■!■*■» 
and  fiunUy;  Ma|or  and  Mra.  Wardlaw;  Capt. 
Conway;  CaptGodf^t  CaptJuatioet  CantT. 
Hughes;  Capt  Weston;  Lieut  Short  1  ialsK. 
Surg.  Carr;  Rev.  Mr.  Peckenham  and  family; 
Mr.  F.  Hughes;  Mr.  Bhint:  Mr.  Tuckar :  aevwel 
troops, 

FsTifrob,  for  Bengal:  Mr.  and  Mis.  Booike,  ^c 

Per  Roxburgh  QuOe,  for  Madras  and  BeiMnI : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roussac  and  party ;  Mr.  and  Mza. 
Anderson  and  llunily ;  Miss  Padoon ;  Cape  Ausda; 
Ens.  James;  Mr.  Hardiman;  BIr.  Fostor;  Mr. 
Harrison. 

Per  Boifne,  fbr  Bombay :  Capt  and  Mrs.  i 
ders;  Miss  DingwaU. 

Fsr  Thomae  OrenvlOe,  tor  Madras  and  L___ . 
Mrs.  E.  Strahan;  Mrs.  Polwhele;  Mra.  Coek.: 
Cot  Cock;  Lieut  Raleigh;  Mr.  Rkhante;  Mr. 
FuUarton. 

Pisr  Duke  o/LofeaMer,  for  Madras  and  BeMit; 
W.  ChatiMd,  Esq.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SynMs;\ir  B. 
Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Curtis. 

Per  Mountetuart  Elphinetone,  for  Betwil :  Mn. 
Col.  Littler;  Mrs.  Lane;  Mrs.  Feiguasoo;  Mo- 
Bunoet  Mrs.  Thomas;  Bliss  Bunoe;  two  Mines 
Elpfalnstone;  Mbs  Pratt;  Miss  Davidson;  Mks 
Thomas;  Col.  Littler;  H.S.  Lane,  Esq. ;  W.  U. 
Pemisson,  Esq. ;  Charles  Thomas.  Esq. ;  Ena. 
M'Mahon;  Messrs.  Russell,  Forbes,  Bann«C,Tum- 
buU,  Davis,  Fergusson,  and  D^ca. 

BIRTHS,  MARRr.\G£S^  AND 
D£ATHS. 


Ma^m,  TbeJadyafUeut  James  ROTstagtan* 
Bengal  arm^,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  the  kdy  of  Aasht.  Surg.  D. 
Grierson,  M.  D.,  of  the  Bombay  medical  csta- 
Uisbment,  of  a  sod. 

Jumei,  At  Kensington,  the  lady  of  Capt  R.  1. 
Ricketu,  of  the  48th  Madras  N.  I.,  ofalii^in 

5.  The  widow  of  tht  lata  CokNMi  Datamatai,  «f 
ason. 

6.  In  Wobuni  Sqoan,  the  My  of  Col.  PMita, 
of  th«  Madras  anny,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  CatMMd,  naar  Farsham.  Hama..the  lad? 
of  Henry  Gardlnsr.  Esq..  bUe  of  the  Madras  dvfl 


service,  of  a  daughter. 


1836.1 


Home  IrUeUigence. 


«I5 


7.  At  Bftth,  tb«  UdY  of  UakK  .l|av«lock.  of 
I'.  M.  4Ui  LU  Dng».,  Of  a  daughter.  TlM  intuit 
dM  on  the  9th. 

17  At  Ryde,  hie  of  Wifht.  Mrv.  T.  T.  Hating- 
UB.  of  a  ton. 

MARRIAGES. 

Way  U).  At  the  Churrh  of  the  S«Min  Griie*,  bi 
PoMB,  Elisa  Margaret  Dickens,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Dickens,  Esq.,  Judge  of  I'rince  of 
Wales*  Island,  and  also  at  Calcutu,  to  Louis  de 
EaknewskI,  eldeBt  ion  of  Charles  de  ZaknewskI, 
of  Osick  NMagowo.  &&,  in  the  circle  of  Kosten. 

31.  At  St.  George^,  Hanover  Square,  J.  Lindsay, 
Biq..  of  Loughry,  In  the  county  of  Tyrone,  to 
Harriott  Hester,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn. 

Jmm  1.  At  Bury  St.  E<lmund*s.  J.  W.  Langford, 
Esq.,  of  the  nombay  civil  service,  to  Sunanna, 
aldcst  daughter  of  S.  W.  Hicks,  Esq.  of  Ilfrarombe, 
In  the  county  of  Devon,  and  grand-daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Mills,  Esq.,  oT  Great  Saxham  Hall, 
Suflblk. 

—  At  Putney,  F.  H.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  to  Sophia, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Claud  Russell,  Esq.,  of 
the Bengaidvil  service. 

4.  At  Liverpool,  John  Ponsonby  Vero,  Esq., 
eldest  son  of  John  Vero,  Esq.,  of  the  county  Wex- 
Ibrd,  to  Carolbie,  fifth  daughter  of  S.  WaJmsley. 
bo.,  of  Great  Crosby,  and  niece  of  Major  Sneyd, 
of  the  Hon.  East-India  C(Nnpany*s  service. 

14.  At  St.  Pancras,  Joseph  Bonsor,  Esq.,  of 
Folcsden,  Surrey,  to  EUia  Denne,  yonngcat  daugh- 
ter of  Msjor  Alexander  Orme,  Fitaroy  Square. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Charles  Wahab,  Hon. 
E.  L  Company's  service,  to  Janet,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Duncan  Gowan,  Eeq. 

—  At  St.  James's  Church,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mal- 
thna,  rectcff  of  Poughill,  Devonshire,  only  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Robert  Malthus,  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical EooDoroy  at  the  East-India  College,  to  Sophia, 
ddest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Willianv  Otter,  Prin- 
cipal of  King*!  CoUege.'And  at  the  same  time, 
Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.,  third  sod  of  Alexander 
Trotter,  Esq.,  of  Dreghom,  N.B.,  to  Jacqueline, 
thiid  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Otter,  Prin- 
cipal of  King's  College. 

SO.  At  Worcester.  Thomas  C.  Ixnighnan,  Esq., 
of  the  Hon.  East-India  Comptny's  civil  service, 
Bombay,  to  Harriet  Strickland,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  NidMlat  Power,  Esq.,  of  Queen 
Square^ 

DKATHS. 

Fe6.  14.  On  hto  passage  home  from  New  South 
Wales,  on  board  the  Hennifov.  Lieut.  Wellington 
Tobfn,  of  the  ITth  regt.,  second  son  of  Thcunas 
Tobln,  Esq.,  of  LIverixioL 

March  IS.  Washed  overboard  in  a  gale  at  sea, 
and  drowned,  on  hb  passage  home  firom  Van  Die- 


men's  Land,  on  board  the  HgrtuUt,  George  Grant 
Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  late  of  the  4th  regt»  eldeat 
surviving  son  of  W.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Belnaln, 
sheriff  or  Inverness-shire. 

AprU  S6.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Triuimfh,  on  the 
nassage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Joseph 
Harvey,  Esq.,  treasurer  generaL 

Ma^Sd.  At  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  of  apopleny. 
Colonel  John  Delamain,  C.  B.,  of  the  Hon.  BMt- 
Indla  Company's  service. 

—  On  board  the  East^Indiaship  £N«a,  off  ScH- 
ly,  James  Napier  Lyall.  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  attm 
an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

June  1.  At  Lvon  Terrace,  Edgeware  Road,  in 
her  89th  year,  Margaret,  eklest  daughter  of  the 

on,  of  Bombay*   and  rdlct  of  Mr. 

Toungest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Baail 


late  CoL'Mignon,  of  Bombay*   and  rdlct  of  Mr. 

IToodd,  TOungest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Baail 

Woodd,  survivfaig  her  husband  onlv  four  mondia. 


Wm.  Woi 


and  leaving  four  inCant  orphan  cnHdren  unpio* 
vkiedlbr. 

4.  At  Chiswick.  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
W.  D.  Jennings.  F^.,  of  Doctors  Commons,  and 
for  many  years  King's  proctor  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

6.  After  a  few  hours'  ilbiess,  William  Augustus, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  I>ivid 
Ogilby,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  lately  of  Framer  Lodge,  Friem-Giamect. 

9.  At  his  house  on  Cambridge  Terrace,  Edge- 
ware  Road,  of  erysipelas  on  the  head,  ierminamg 
In  brain  fever,  Barry  Edward  O'Meara.  Esq.,  late 
surgeon  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  author  of  jt 
Foice/rom  St.  Helena,  6lc 

14  At  Broomhouse  MHI,  Mrs.  Slight,  widow  of 
Capt.  Stephen  Slight,  Bombay  engineers. 

la  At  his  house  in  Wobum  .Square,  Edward 
Tomer,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany's service. 

Sa  At  Edinburrit,  Col.  John  Simpson,  of  the 
69th  regt.  BenttalN.  L 

22.  In  Hertford  Street,  Mavfiiir,  fai  the  40lh 
year  of  his  age,  Colouel  Macklnnon,  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards. 

23.  At  his  house  in  Kensington,  James  Mill, 
Esq..  author  of  the  **  HiMtorp  of  BritUh  JttMm," 
**  Kleiuenu  of  PoUHeal  Economy,**  "  Jmalpete  of 
the  Hnman  Mind,'*  and  other  works.  He  I!bD  a 
victim  to  consumption,  after  nearly  one  yeai'a 
lin(;ering  Illness,  during  which  time  he  was  dla- 
abkd  fhmi  attendfaig  to  the  duties  of  his  most  im- 
portant office,  that  of  chief  examtaier  to  the  East- 
India  Company,  which  duties  were  those  of  pre- 
paring despatches  and  other  sute  papers  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directon. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  nine  children,  five  of 
whom  are  grown  up.    His  ddest  son  hokis  an  Im- 

E>rtant  office    in    the  same  department  as  his 
ther. 

Lately.  On  board  the  BUza,  on  the  passage  from 
CakutU,  Mrs.  Pitt. 


THE  LONDON  MARKETS,    June  24. 


TVo.— The  East-India  Compiny's  quarterly  sale 
finUied  00  the  6th  June.  The  entire  quantity 
offered  (4,000.0i)0ibs.)  found  ready  purduwers  at 
an  advance  upon  the  March  sale  costs  of  3d.  per 
lb.  on  Fokien  B(4ieas;  Id.  per  lb.  on  common 
Congoust  2d.  per  lb.  on  Twankaysi  2d.  to  3d.  per 
Ih.  on  common  Hysons.  Fine  Congous  have  de- 
clined Id.  to  1  \d.  per  lb.  Fine  Hysons  have  sold 
quite  as  cheap  as  iu  March  sales. 

The  East- India  Company  have  issued  a  notice, 
dated  the  15th  June,  that  thev  will  be  prepared  to 
advance  00  account  of  the  buyers  of  Bohea  at 
their  last  sale,  the  duties  whidi  may  be  payable  on 
those  teas  that  may  be  required  to  be  entered  for 
home  consumption  previously  to  the  1st  July. 

The  frilowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Mhiute  of 
the  Uxds  of  tne  Treasury  on  the  suhi^ct  of  the 
la.  6d.  Bohea  tea  duty  :— 

*'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  to 
the  Board  that  ho  had  received  a  grmt  many  ap- 
plications on  the  subject  of  the  pof  tponemenl  of 


the  duty,  and,  wishing  to  relieve  the  mercantile 
interest,  he  submittea  a  postponement  of  the  du- 
ties tiU  after  the  payment  of  the  July  dividends, 
but  in  order  to  afford  similar  relief  to  the  trade  in 
the  country,  he  considered  the  time  should  be  ex- 
tended for  <  ne  month. 

*' '  My  Lords  concur  in  this  opinion,  provided 
the  postponement  of  duty  should  take  place  in  res- 
pect of  such  Bohea  teas  as  are  actually  entered  fyt 
home  consumption  before  the  1st  of^ July ;  these 
teas  to  remain  under  the  King's  locks,  and  the 
duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  to  be  paid  before  the  1st  of 
August.'" 

/iMtfgo.— The  market  for  Eest-India  has  become 
quiet.  Dot  the  late  advanced  rates  are  fUlly  main- 
tafaied.  There  has  not  been  so  much  denund,  it 
being  expected  that  the  miMic  sales  to  be  brought 
forwsrd  on  the  12th  of  July  will  contain  an  un- 
imially  large  amount;  it  win  ooosist  moatly  of 
goods  of  the  recent  hnportatlons. 
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N.B.  The  Utters  P.C,  denote  prime  eoH,  or  manMjheturere*  prieu  t  A.  advance  (per  cent  J  on  theoame; 
D.  diecount  (per  cent.)  on  the  eame  :  N.D.  no  demawi^^-The  ha^ar  maund  ie  eqtial  lo  82  lb.  9  *z.  f 
dre„  €mdl(Hib<utar  maunde  equal  to  llO  fectortf  maunde,  Qoode  eold  bjf  8a.Rupee9  B.  md*. 
i  to  9  per  cent,  more  than  when  eold  by  Ct.Rupeee  F.  mde,—The  M«drtt  Candy  ie  equal  to  50ul 
Sunt  Candy  ie  equal  to  746i  lb.    The  Pecul  ie  equal  to  133i  lb.    The  Corge  ie  SU  piecee. 


The 


CALCUTTA,  February  11,  1836. 


Anchors Sa.R8.cwi. 

BotUes   IW 

Coals   B.ind. 

Copper  Sheathing,  16-32  ..F.md 

Brasiers*.    do. 

Thick  sheeU do. 

Old  Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

TUe do. 

NoOs,  assort. ..do. 

Peru  Slab. Ct-Rs.  do. 

— —  Russia   Sa.Ks.do. 

Copperas  ....  do. 

Cottons,  chlnts pee. 

MusUns,  assort. do. 

Yam  16  to  17o mor. 

Cutlery,  fine 

Glass... *. 

Hardware 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Ditto,  silk 


RS.A. 

Rs. 

A. 

IS  sm   19 

0 

8  18 

-  9 

4 

0  7 

—  0 

8 

34  (1 

—  34 

8 

34  0 

-34 

8 

39  4 

—  32 

8 

33  0 

—  33 

8 

31  6 

-39 

2 

dU  0 

—  36 

0 

28  4 

-2JI  12 

3  0 

—  3 

A 

1  & 

-  13 

0 

0  6\ 

-  0 

81 

fttolOA.&P.C. 

7A. 

—  12A. 

25  D. 

—  SOD. 

20to50A.&P.C. 

20  to  35  D.&P.C 

Iron,  Swedish,  sq.. 

flat 

English,  sq.  . 

flat 

Bolt. 


.Sa.Rt.P.nid. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.do. 


Sheet  do. 

Nails  cwt. 

Hoops F.md. 

^^—  Kentledge cwt. 

Lead,  Pig ....F.md- 

unstamped do. 

MiUhiery 

Shot,  patent  bag 

Spelter Ct.Rs.  F.  mo. 

Stationery   

Steel,  English Ct.Rs.F.md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.box 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  ..yd. 
coarse  and  middling. .. . 


RS.A. 
5    1 

5  0 
2  9 
«  7 
9    9 

6  4 
11    0 

ff  9 
1  0 
6  I 
5  13 


•  Flannel  fine.. 


—  f  11 

—  f    • 

—  S  II 

—  4  I© 

—  15    8 

—  5    5 

—  1     3 

—  6    .^ 

-    5  1* 

5to2SD.acP.C. 
2  6  —  14 
6  9  —  6  10 
5  toSS  DAP.C 

5  14    —    6    4 

6  8    —    70 
14  10    —  15    9 

5  0  —  98 
14  —  40 
1    0    —    1  U 


MADRAS,  January  20,  1836. 


Rs. 

100    12      ( 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  265 

Cakes do.  

Old do.  230     - 

Nails,  assort.   .....do.   350     - 

Cottons,  Chlnta. ..  • piece     4     - 

— —  Ginghams do.       2     - 

—  Longcloth,  fine do.      9     - 

Cutlery,  coarse 15A. 

Glass  and  Earthenware  lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 25A. - 

Iron,  Swedish, candy   40     • 

—  Engllshbar  do.      IR 

•— Flat  and  bolt do.     18     - 


Rs. 


Rs. 

IronHoom candy    18     @     19 

NaiU  do.     110   —    115 

Lewi,  Pig    do.     42     —     45 

Sheet do.     38     —     40 

Mfllhiery 20A.  —     25A. 

Shot,  patent  b^    3     —       ^ 

Spelter ...candy  40     —     — 

Sutionery  Oiren»K9wd. 

20A.  Steel,  English candy  60     —     55 

25A. Swedish     do.     70     —     J» 

—       Thi  Plates   box   18     —     19 

:h\\.  Woollens,  Broadcloth,  fine lOA.    —     15A. 

50 coiTtie   Wartied 

19       Flannel. fine 12toUAns.pr.rii. 

19       Ditto,  coarse    StoloAns.   dr*. 


240 

370 

5 

3 

14 


BOiMBAY,  March  12,  mw. 


Us. 

Anchors  cwu   IS     (^ 

Bottles doz.    1.4 

Toals ton   10     — 

Copper,  Sheathing,  16-32  . . .  .cwt-    51 

Thick  sheeu do.    55 

Platebottoms  do.     55 

Tile do.    44      - 

Cottons,  Chiuu,  Ac.,  &c 

—  Longrloths 

MusilM 

Other  goods 

Yarn,  Nos. 20 to  100  ....lb. 0.11     — 

Cutlery,  able lOA. 

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  D.  —  20D. 

Hardware P.O.         

Hosiery,  half  hose P.C.         


flfi  R«.  Rs. 

14       Iron.  Swedish St.candy  51      (A  - — 

1 English do.      23      —    2341 

12    ; Hoops cwt.     54 

! Nails   do.    12 

' Sheet  da      5.8 

, Rodforbolts St.candy   23     — 

45    ' do.rornaiU    do.     28     — 

Lead,  Pig cwt.   10.4 

Sheet do.    10 

iMlIltaery 10  D. 

Shot,  patent cwt.  10       — 

l.J2      Spelter do.     7-«  

Statkwiery  P.C       

Steel,  Swedish    tub  10  

TinPlates   box   1501         

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  .  .yd«     4—7 

coarse   1.19—       7 

Flannel,  fine 1.4    —       2 


13 


24 
30 


12 


CANTON,  KebruHfy  2,   1836. 


Drs.  _Drs. '  Drs.  Drs. 

Cottops^Ohilnu,  28 yds. piece  3    @    4    Smalu  ...... ^ pecul  30^ 


■  iKNiffcloths do.  3—11 

—  MusUns,  20  yds do.  —  — 

Cambrics,  40  yds do.  3—4 

Bandannoes do.  1.25—1.45 

Yarn,  Nos.  16  to  50 pecul   44    —51 

Iron.  Bar  do.  2.25  — 

Rod  dOb  3—31 

!'««».«« do.  51-6 


Steel,  Swedish tub3.7i       — 

I  Woollens,  Broad  cloth   yd.  1.30  — 149 

j do.  ex  super : yd.  9J0  —9^5 

, Camlets pee.   98   —  9> 

' Do.  Dutch do.    34        i? 

LongEUs   do.      9|  —  9| 

Tin,Strarts pecul   16   —161 

TinPlates box     8     


tGoot 


}Bm.] 


Prices  of  European  Goods  in  Uie  East. 
SINGAPORE,  January  HO,  1836. 


leo? 


Dra.   Dn. 

Anchors pccul   6    (S   7i 

BotUc*    HW  —       — 

Copper  Nails  and  Sheathinf pecul  36—37 

Cottons,  MadapoUams,  24yd.  by  36fii.  pes.   i    —    H 

Imitkbh 84 34-36do.   9    —    21) 

LosigdoUis  38  to  40  .   • .    34-36  do.   44  —    4|' 

do.    do.  • '  •  •   30flnedo.   5    —    54 

do.    da 4«»-44  do.   4    —    61 

do.     do.  .  • .    44-54  do.   5    —    9 

54      do.   -       — 

Prints,  7-8.  tfini^  colour* da    2    —    2} 

9-8. do.   2j  —    2i 

Cambric,  12 yds. by 45 to 50 in. -.do.    1)  ~    2| 

Jaconet,   20 40  ••44  ••••do.   2    —    2V 

Lappets,  JO 40    •  44  •  •  da    1    —    \i 

Chints,  fancy  colours do.   3    —    5t{ 


Drs.    Drs. 

Cotton  Hkfs.  imit.  Battlck,  dUe.-  doi.     ^  (a).  \ 
da     do    Pulllcat dos.     If --    2 

Twist,  30to  40 pecul  55  —  57 

Hardware,  and  coarse  Cutlery scarce^wanted 

Iron,  Swedish     pecui  di  —    a| 

Enffilsb  da     21  —    2| 

Nan,  rod da     - 

■      \  Pig   da 

Sheet  da 

Shot,  patent hag 

Spelter   pocul  5|  —   0i 

Sieel,  Swedish  da    44  —   49 

English da     1       -S 

Woollens,  Long  Ells   pes.  9   —ID 

Caniblets  da  25—30 

Ladies' cloth yd.  1—2 


S-   5t 
5    —    5| 


REMARKS. 


OdeuUa,  March  4,  1836.- The  market  for  Piece 
Goods  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  late  arrivals 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  found  the  basaar 
bne  of  several  descriptions  of  light  goods,  more 
particularly  Lappets,  Books,  and  Mulls,  which 
accordingly  met,  and  would  still  experience,  a 
ready  and  orofltabie  sale.  Jaconet  Muslins*  like- 
wise, have  nad  a  good  demand,  and  continue  to  be 
enquired  for,  the  stock  bebig  moderate.  The  more 
heavy  Cottom,  say  Shirtings,  and  Cambrics,  are 
abundant,  and  less  saleable.  Of  printed  Goods, 
Bvigal  Stripes,  and  single  coloured  Plates,  meet 
with  buyers,  but  recent  sales  have  been  effected  at 
rates  not  tfcaerally  remunerative.  Other  descrip- 
tion of  prints  are  without  enquiry.— The  market 
for  Cotton  Yam  may  be  considered  in  a  very  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  sute.— The  Woollen 
maiket  oiners  little  suWect  for  remark ;  the  sales 
for  the  laat  two  months  have  certahtly  been  greater, 
and  at  better  rates  than  for  some  time  before,  but 
the  amount  altogether  has  not  been  large.— The 
Copper  and  Spelter  market  may  be  om&Mered  In 
an  encouraging  state.— English  Iron,  large  imports, 
and  market  looking  low.— KxcA.  Price  Current. 

Madras,  Jan.  20,  1836.— Cotton  Twist  maintains 
former  rates,  and  sales  continue  to  be  made  in 
small  parcels  both  in  White  and  Orange,  which 
are  getting  into  good  request.  About  100  tons  of 
Iron  realised  last  week  between  18  and  19  Rs.  the 
candy  ;  th«  market  has  since  received  a  further 
supply  of  that  article  with  Tin-plates,  ftc.. 


Singapore,  Jan.  90 1836.— The  demand  for  CoCtoa 
Piece  Goods,  plahi  and  coloured,  is  improving, 
though  the  transactions  since  our  last  have  been 
only  trifling.— We  have  no  transactions  in  Woollens 
to  notice  at  present.  Ixng  EUs  of  assorted  eoloois 
will  shortly  be  in  some  request  by  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese, who  are  the  only  purchasers  of  the  article. 
We  are  still  without  any  further  importations  of 
Cotton  Twist,  and  the  stock  in  the  market  con- 
sisting of  low  unsuitable  numbers,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  peculs:  a  rather  brisk  demand  is  now 
shortly  anticipated.— The  stock  of  Bar  Iron  in  first 
hands  amounts  to  about  180  tons,  and  our  present 
quotations  are  likdy  to  be  maintained.  In  Spelter 
and  Lead  there  is  no  alteration,  both  are  scarce 
and  wanted.— Copper  Nails  and  Sheathing,  only 
a  trifling  stock  in  first  hands,  and  prices  firm  at 
our  quotations. 

Penang,  Jan.  4,  I836>— Our  market  continues 
bare  of  produce,  and  much  in  activity  in  the  de- 
mand tot  Europe  manufactures. 

Canton,  Feb.  2,  1836.— Trade,  as  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  approach  to  the  Chinese  new  year. 
Is  very  dull,  and  we  have  no  observations  to  make 
on  any  particular  articles. 

Manilla,  Jan.  6, 1836.— The  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  Cotton  ffoods,  and  overstocked  with 
some  descriptions,  also  with  Woollens,  and  prices 
are  low— Ft  eights  to  Europe,  nominal.— Exchange 
on  London,  6  months'  sight,  ie.8d.io^.  9d.  per 
dol. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta,  Feb.  11,  1836. 

Government  Securities. 

Buy.3  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  fSell. 

PreiB.  15    8  Remlttable    15    0  Prem. 

Prem.    0   4  Second  5  per  cent 2   8 

2  12  Third  5  per  cent.   ....      2    8  Prem. 
Disc.     2    5  Four  per  cent.  Loan.  •      2    8  Disc. 

Bank  Shares. 
Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000) ....  Sa.Ra.  15,550  a  15,600 

UnkmBank..    (2,500) 250 to 300 prem. 

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

DiicoanC  on  private  bills 7   Opercent. 

DUto  on  government  and  salary  bills  4    0    da 
Intertstonloansongovt.  paper  ....  5   0   da 

Rate  of  Exchange,  Manh  4. 

On  London  and  Liverpool,  six  months'  sight,  to 

boy,  8s.  2d. :  to  sell,  2s.  24d.  per  Sa.  Rupee. 


Madras  Jan.  20,  18S6. 

Government  Securities. 

Remlttable  Loan,  six  per  cent— 154  vir  ct.  prem. 

Dttio  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  1825,  mt  per  cent— 2 

prem.— 3  disc 
Ditto  ditto  last  five  per  cent— 2  pr^m. 
Dftto  ditto  Old  four  per  cent— 4f  disc 
Ditto  ditto  New  four  per  c«nt-4A  disc 
Exdiange. 

^,  V?V***"'  "  •  njonths,-to  buy,  tk;  to  sell. 
Is.  1  itl.  per  Madras  Rupee. 


Bombay,  March  12,   1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills  on  London,  at  6  ma  sight,  2s.  lid.  to  2s.  l|d. 

per  Rupee. 
On  Calcuiu,  at  30days'sight,    108.4  to  108.8  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Sicca  Fiupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days'  sight,  102.8  to  103  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  Securities. 
RemitUbleLoan,125  to  125.4  Bom.Rs.perl00Sa.Rs. 
5  per  cent.  Loan  of  1822-23,  accordltag  to  theperkid 

of  discharge,  109  to  109.4  per  ditta 
Ditto  of  1826-26,  109  to  111.12  per  diUo. 
Ditto  of  1829-30, 111.12  to  112  per  ditta 
4  per  cent  Loan  of  1832-33.  lOfU  to  106.6  per  ditto. 

&ngapore,  Jan,  30,    1835. 

Exchanges. 

On  London,  4  to  6  ma  sight,  4s.  4d.  to  4i.  5d.  per 

dollar. 
On  Bengal,  gov.  bilk  206  Sa.  Ra.  per  100  dolUn. 

Canton,  Feb,  2,  1836. 
Exchanges,  5cc 
On  London,  6  ma  sight,  4a.  lOdper  Sp.  Dot 
E.  I.  Co^s  Agents  for  advances  on  consignments, 

4s.  8d. 
On  Bengal.  —  Private  BOb,  212  Sa.  Rs.  per  1M> 
Sp.  Dols.— Company's  ditto,  30  days.  2108a.Rs. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bom.  Rs.  220  to  n2  par  ditto. 
Sycee  Silver  at  Lintin,  3^  to  4  per  cent  prem. 
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ASIATIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


<tralcutta« 

LAW. 


Insoltsnt  Dsbtobs*  Coukt,  Feh*  6. 

Astute  ff  QnUtenden  and  Co.  Mr. 
Lrilk^  ofl  behalf  of  Mr.  D.  Macintyre, 
late  assignee  to  the  estate  of  Cruttenden, 
Mackillop  and  Co.,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Court  to  the  facts  of  llie  case. 

In  January  1834,  on  the  insolvency  of 
this  firm,  Mr.  Macintyre  was  appointed 
assignee^  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
creditors,  af^r  much  discussion  and  con- 
sideration.  It  was  known  at  the  time  that 
he  had  been  a  bankrupt  in  England,  and 
that  he  possessed  a  certificate  from  his  cre- 
ditors, and  that  Mr.  Mackillop  was  one 
of  his  assignees;  but  it  was  also  known, 
that  since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  had 
paid  2Qs.  in  the  pound — he  mentioned  this 
in  testimony  of  his  high  moral  feeling,  no 
legal  obligation  requiring  him  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Macintyre  had  produced  to  this  court 
the  certificate  of  Dr.  Nicolson,  which  states 
the  absolute  necessity  of  bis  quitting  Cal- 
CBtta,  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life. 

Mr, Didiens^  as  trustee  for  an  infant  estate, 
asacreditor,and  so  registered  in  theschedule 
of  the  estate,  wished  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Leith  where  he  was  inaccurate  in  his  state- 
ment of  facts — he  wished  to  be  permitted 
to  see  the  papers  which  formed  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Leitb'scase,  or  any  affidavit  setting 
forth  that  Mr.  Macintyre  was  known  and 
stated  to  be  a  bankrupt,  at  the  period  of 
bis  appointment  as  assignee  to  tliis  estate. 
These  papers   being    handed    to    Mr. 
Dickens,  and  not  bearing  out  Mr.  Leith*a 
assertion,  he  acknowledged  he  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Lath  proceeded  ;   a  sum   of  Rs. 
75,000  had  been  expended  by  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  for 
which  purpose  a  large  establishment  was 
necessary.  Hie  chief  objection  that  would, 
as  he  understood,  be  raised,  was  to  the  al. 
lowance  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  and 
Mr.  James  CuUen — an  allowance  recom- 
mended by  a  very  large  public  meeting  of 
creditors  and  confirmed  by  this  Court.  By 
the  same  autliority  and  recommendation, 
it  was  also  agreed  that  the  assignee  should 
be  paid  by  a  commission  of  4  per  cent,  on 
dividends ;  the  allowance  to  the  partners 
above  named  to  be  paid  out  of  this  com. 
missioo.  Mr.  Macintyre  had  continued  to 
perform  his  duties  as  assignee,  until  the 
date  of  his  application  to  this  Court,  on 
account  of  his  illness.     He  now  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  charge  his  expenses  to  the 
estate,  as  recommended  by  the  creditors.  It 
is  true  that  these  expenses  had  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  commission,  and,  had  not 


the  state  of  Mr.  Macintyre*s  health  com- 
pelled  him  to  quit  his  post,  this  applica- 
tion would  not  have  been  made  :  but  as 
he  had  been  compelled  to  vacate  the  assig- 
neeship  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  nut 
by  any  fault  or  desire  of  his  own,  he  ap- 
pealed to  this  court,  as  a  court  of  equity,  in 
the  execution  of  a  sound  legal  di>cretion, 
to  sanction  this  modification  of  the  original 
order.  The  claims  of  tlie  minority  of  cre- 
ditors, who  dissented  from  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee,  only  amounted  to 
Rs.  5,80,000,  while  the  claims  of  the  ma- 
jority, which  recommended  that  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre*s  expenses  be  charged  to  the  estate, 
amount  to  Rs.  46,00,000. 

Mr.  Dickens  opposed  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  of  the  late  assignee,  and  objected 
to  Mr.  Leith's  obtaining  any  order  to  con- 
firm his  application.     The  grounds    on 
which  he  proceeded  were  informal  and  in- 
correct.    He  insisted,  in  the  first   place, 
that  Mr.  Macintyre  had  not  complied  witli 
Section  30  of  the  Act,  which  directs  that, 
on   a  new  assignee  being  appointed,  the 
outgoing  assignee  shall  transfer  to  him  the 
whole  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the  estate ; 
whereas  it  was  not  shown  that  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre  had  delivered  over  one  farthing  of  the 
property.     In   the  nest  place,  there  was 
great   informality  and  irregularity  in  the 
petition  signed  by  Mr.  Holroyd  and  Mr. 
Macintyre.      It  was  not  made  known  to 
the  creditors,  or  to  this  court,  that,  when 
appointed  assignee,  Mr.  Macintyre  was  a 
bankrupt,  and  Mr.  Mackillop,  a  partner  of 
the  London  firm  of  Palmer,  Mackillop  and 
Co.,  one  of  his  assignees— 'P.  M.  and  Co. 
having  been  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  late  firm   of  Cruttenden,   Mackillop 
and   Co.     Mr.  Dickens  insisted    on  the 
moral  and  legal  impropriety  and  the  pecu- 
liar disqualification  of  Mr.  Macintyre  to 
act  as  assignee  to  this  estate,  under  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  case,  even  though  he 
thought  it  might  be  no  disqualification  to 
his  becoming  assignee  to  any  other.     He 
objected  strongly  to  the  impropriety  of  Mr. 
Macintyre  now  (\\e  the  assignee  and  agent 
of  the  creditors)  asking  the  court  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Cullen  each  Rs. 
600  per  month,  the  former  being  a  man  of 
large  private  fortune  by  right  of  his  wife, 
and  the   latter  being  in  the  receipt  of  at 
least  Rs.  1 ,000  per  month,  as  Secretary  to 
the  Laudable  Society^of  which  circum- 
stances Mr.  Macintyre  was  fully  aware. 
Mr.  M.  was,  of  course,  at  perfect  liberty 
to  pay  them  as  much  as  he  pleased  out  of 
his  own  funds,  out  of  his  4  per  cent,  on 
dividends — out  of  which  alone  he  can  take 
his  expenses.    These  expenses  appeared  to 
him  to_be  enormous,  amounting  to  nearly 
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Rh.  30,000  or  40,000  per  annum,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  estate  of  Colvin  and  Co. 
(similar  in  other  respects),  for  three  years, 
had  been  only  Rs.  47,000 !  Mr.  Macin. 
tyre  was  not  entitled  to  draw  his  expenses 
from  the  funds  of  the  estate,  and  if  he  were, 
he  ought  to  have  allowed  interest  on  such 
sums,  up  to  the  time  of  declaring  a  divi- 
dend. Mr.Macintyrehad  not  shown  any  dis- 
position or  means  to  repay  this  large  sum, 
and  hisextravagant  expenditure  and  disqua- 
lification by  the  bankrupt  laws,  gave  him  no 
title  to  ask  for  indulgent  consideration, 
either  from  tliis  court  or  the  creditors.  Be- 
sides it  appeared,  from  his  own  accounts, 
that  he  had  not  more  than  four  lakhs  to- 
wards making  a  dividend,  and  these  four 
lakhs  he  could  not  rationally  apply  towards 
making  a  dividend,  while  the  unprovided 
outlay,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  for 
carrying  on  indigo  factories  for  the  current 
year,  was  six  lakhs ;  and,  even  if  he  did, 
the ,  commission  on  it,  at  4  per  cent., 
would  be  only  aliout  Rs.  18,000  to  meet 
the  Rs.  30,000,  or  thereabouts,  with  which 
he  desired  to  burden  the  estate.  To  this 
application,  a  breach  of  direct  contract,  he 
strongly  objected  as  a  creditor,  and  he 
hoped  the  court  would  not  sanction  such  a 
waste  of  the  slender  assets  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Leiih^  in  reply,  observed  that  Mr. 
Dickens*  objections  appeared  to  class  them- 
selves under  two  heads— 1.  Extravagant 
expenses;  and,  2.  Appointment  void  ab 
initio.  As  to  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
tliere  was  nothing  before  the  court  to  show 
that  it  was  unnecessary  or  improper,  and 
in  a  recent  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Lingham,  it  was  established 
that  this  court  could  not  interfere  with  the 
discretion  of  an  assignee  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate.  In  this  case,  the  assig. 
nee*s  honesty  was  not  impugned-— on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Dickens  had  stated  that  be 
imputed  no  blame  to  Mr.  Macintyrefor 
paying,  or  Mr.  Browne  or  Mr.  Cullen  for 
receiving  the  money.  As  to  the  charge  of 
the  appointment  being  void  ab  initio,  by 
reason  of  the  assignee  being  a  bankrupt — 
(the  Commissioner  here  observed  that  Mr. 
Dickens  had  stated  that  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  a  bankrupt  being  an  assignee 
generally — but  objected  to  bis  being  so  in 
this  particular  case)— -in  a  particular  bank- 
ruptcy ;  if  tlie  appointment  was  not  legal, 
it  ought  to  have  been  objected  to  at  the 
time,  and  not  now,  two  years  after,  as  a 
charge  agsinst  a  man,  who,  he  could  not 
allow  had  acted  otherwise  than  fairly  and 
conscientiously.  Mr.  Dickens  had  argued 
that  Mr.  Macintyre,  in  accepting  the  as- 
signeeship  on  the  terms  of  a  commission  of 
4  per  cent,  on  dividends,  had  entered  into 
a  deliberate  contract,  and  must  abide  by 
the  terms  of  it ;  but  he  (Mr.  Leith)  would 
beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Macin. 
tyre  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  his 
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contract.  It  is  not  by  bis  own  choice  that 
be  does  so.  An  act  of  God  rescinds  all 
contracU,  and  this  such  %  case.  Mr. 
Macintyre*8  life  is  in  danger,  and  has 
mainly  arisen  from  excessive  anxiety  of 
mind,  and  fatigue  and  disease  of  body — be 
is  under  an  absolute  necessity  to  withdraw. 
There  is  no  imputation  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  him ;  but  he  is  unable  (rota 
sickness  to  fulfil  his  contract,  and  for  this 
shall  he  be  visited  with  a  penalty  of 
Rs.  75,000?  Hsd  he  not  benefitted  the 
estate,  and  is  he  to  suffer  for  so  doing?  In 
the  first  period  of  management,  the  ex- 
penses are  ten-fold  what  they  would  be 
when  affairs  are  brought  into  a  proper 
train.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Macintyre  not 
having  declared  a  dividend,  Mr.  Leith 
urged  that  he  had  done  better;  he  had 
preferred  paying  off  mortgages  to  declaring 
a  dividend-— he  preferred  the  interest  of 
the  estate  to  his  own  interest. 

Mr.  Dickens  observed  that,  not  the  as- 
signee, but  this  court,  declares  the  divi. 
dend,  when  it  is  informed  that  the  means  of 
so  doing  have  been  accumulated  bytbe 
assignee.  But  he  desired  to  know  what 
mortgnges  had  been  paid  off^he  denied 
that  there  was  any  evidence  before  the 
court  to  show  that  any  had  been  so  paid. 

Mr.  Leith  insisted  upon  it  that  mort- 
gages to  a  large  amount  had  been  paid  off; 
he  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Dickens's  objec- 
tions, which  however  showed  the  absence 
of  better  grounds  of  opposition.  Mr.  Leith 
averred  that  Mr.  Macintyre  was  possesacd 
of  means  ten  thousand  times  more  than 
the  Rs.  75,000  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Dickens  produced  the  Committee*s 
Report,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  mort- 
gages are  not  paid  off. 

Mr.  Ldlh  admitted  he  was  mistalken 
—he  was  deceived  in  his  grounds,  which 
had  misled  him. 

The  Commissioner  (Sir  B.  Malkin)said, 
he  could  take  no  notice  of  what  was  not 
verified  and  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Dickens  admitted  that  only  Rs. 
5,72,000  of  mortgages  now  appears  due. 

Mr.LofA  added  that  there  was  due  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  schedule  Rs.  25,00,000, 
making  a  difference  paid  to  mortgagee 
creditors,  of  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Mr,  Dickens  again  objected  to  this  as  an 
inaccurate  statement.  On  reference  to  the 
Report,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  an 
amount  of  twenty  six  lakhs  of  mortgages 
and  sets-off"^  but  nothing  to  show  the 
amount  of^ch. 

Mr.  Leith  proceeded ;  he  repealed  that 
Mr.  Macintyre*s  conduct  was  such  as  moat 
be  approved  by  all,  in  paying  off  mort- 
gages instead  of  declaring  dividends  and 
obtaining  bis  commission.  With  refermee 
to  Mr.  Macintyre  being  a  certified  bank- 
rupt, Mr.  Leith  observed  that  he  ccnild  ae« 
no  legal  or  moral  defect.  He  could  not 
understand  in  what  wav  Mr.  Jamas  Mac- 
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kniop*8  being  an  aisignee  to  Mr.  Madntjre, 
can  aflfbct  bis  (Mr.  M.'s)  being  Mtignee 
to  Cruttenden,  Mackillop  and  Co,  If,  on 
mere  auMral  grounds,  Ifr.  Dickens  im- 
putes dishonest  conduct  to  Mr.  Macintyre, 
he  is^bound  to  prove  it ;  but  be  imputes  no 
blame  to  him  for  the  allowances  to  the 
partners  of  the  late  firm.  Mr.  Leith  ad- 
▼erted  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  Mackillop 
was  not  in  India  at  the  time  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre  was  appointed  assignee.  Suppose  Mr. 
Macintyre  had  died,  would  you  make  his 
estate  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
management  of  theiosolTent  estate,  because 
no  dividend  had  been  declared  ?  He  is  in 
the  next  sute  to  death— be  is  incapable  of 
further  labour  by  the  visitation  of  God  ; 
and  shall  he  be  visited  with  ibis  additional 
affliction,  contrary  to  the  principles  that 
govern  transactions  between  man  and  man? 
The  Advocate  General^  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Holroyd,  the  assignee  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Madntyre,  briefly  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  as  above  detailed.  It  was  true 
that,  on  appointinf^  Mr.  Holroyd  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Macintyre  as  assignee  to  the 
estate,  the  Chief  Justice  had  referred  it  to 
the  creditors  to  recommend  what  the 
fomoer  should  receive;  but  he  thought 
they  had  stepped  out  of  their  way  to  re. 
commend  a  new  method  of  remuneration, 
before  they  had  applied  to  quash  the  order 
by  which  the  old  method  hod  been  esta- 
blished. The  creditors  bad  recommended 
that  Mr.  Holroyd  should  receive  1  per 
cent,  on  the  '*  forthcoming"  dividend,  and 
S^  p<rr  cent  in  all  future  dividends ;  but 
be  could  no  where  find  that  it  bad  been  re- 
ferred to  the  creditors  to  recommend  so 
novel  a  course.  Mr.  Holroyd  ought  to 
succeed  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
fonfter  order  as  a  matter  of  course,  reliev- 
ing  Mr.  Macintyre  of  both  his  profits  and 
bis  troubles  at  the  same  time.  It  had  been 
stated  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  distribute  the  accumulations:  be 
thought  differently.  The  disposable  sum 
appeared  to  be  only  nine  lakhs.  How 
could  a  dividend  be  expected  when  there 
are  yet  nearly  six  lakhs  of  mortgages  to  be 
paid  off  and  six  lakhs  of  advances  to  be 
made  for  next  year's  indigo  cultivation  ? 
As  it  is,  money  must  be  borrowed  for 
these  purposes,  and  if  a  dividend  be  de- 
clared, it  must  be  paid,  in  fact,  out  of  bor- 
rowed funds.  All  trouble  of  collecting 
and  laying  out,  is  yet  to  be  gone  through, 
and  tlien*  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  make 
any  difference  in  the  rate  of  commission 
formerly  allowed.  Besides,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  first  dividend  is  always  the  most 
troublesome  and  most  difficult.  A  thou, 
sand  things  happen  in  making  a  first  divi- 
dend, that  will  never  happen  again,  and  yet 
only  1  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed  for  the 
first,  but  2\  per  cent,  for  all  future  divi- 
dends!    Several  instances  have  occurred 


in  this  Court  which  can  determine  what  is 
a  reasonable  rate  of  remuneration  for  an 
assignee.  The  rate  of  allowance  to  the 
assignee  of  the  estate  of  Colvin  and  Co., 
an  estate  said  to  be  similar  in  its  features 
to  the  one  now  before  tlie  Court,  is  a  good 
example.  In  that  estate,  the  allowance 
was  5  per  cent  on  dividends — and  a  salarj 
of  Rs.  1,000  per  month  for  the  first  year. 
All  the  labour  of  a  first  year  has  yet  to  be 
gone  through  in  this  estate,  and  yet  the 
committee  tliink  1  per  cent. a  sufficient  re- 
muneration. It  rests  with  the  Court  to 
decide  whether  this  remuneration  is  rea- 
sonable. Mr.  Advocate  General  believed 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  were 
chiefly  merchants.  He  had  heard,  he  was 
not  quite  sure,  but  be  believed,  there  were 
certain  rates  of  commission,  by  which  thei/ 
were  authorised  to  charge  2^  per  cent,  for 
only  receiving  and  taking  charge  of  money, 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  of  collec- 
tion,  or  responsibility  in  dividing  and  de. 
ciding  on  claims.  The  Advocate  General 
concluded  by  observing,  that  there  was  ne 
chance  of  any  dividend  for  some  lime  /e 
come — that  it  appeared  to  him  that  4  per 
cent,  on  dividends,  when  they  did  come, 
was  not  one  atom  too  much,  and  he  trusted 
the  Court  would  confirm  the  existing  order. 
Sir  B.  Maikin  enquired  if  there  was  any 
order  of  Court  making  it  imperative  in  the 
late  assignee  to  continue  the^rvices  of  the 
late  partners  at  the  expense  of  the  estate. 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  stated 
his  intention  to  take  time  to  look  over  his 
notes,  as  it  was  a  case  of  importance,  at  all 
events,  whether  it  were  one  of  any  diffi- 
culty or  no,  and  that  he  would  give  his  de- 
cision on  both  subjects  the  next  Court  day. 


The  Same,  Feb.  20.  Sir  D.Malkin  sUted, 
that  he  found  it  not  possible  to  pronounce  a 
decision  in  the  matter  before  the  Court  last 
court  day,  relative  to  the  estate  of  Crutten- 
den  and  Co.,  without  further  information. 
His  lordship  proposed  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mac- 
naghten,  to  report  what  would  be  a  fair  re- 
muneration to  Mr.  Holroyd;  secondly, 
what  would  be  the  probable  out-turn  of 
the  estate,  and  the  probable  time  that  would 
elapse  before  the  business  of  the  insolvent 
firm  might  be  brouglit  to  a  final  close; 
thirdly,  whether  tlie  expenses  incurred  by 
Mr.  Macintyre  are  reasonable  and  fair ; 
and  what  would  have  been  a  reasonable 
remuneration  to  the  original  assignee,  had 
he  continued  in  the  appointment  until  the 
final  winding  up  of  the  estate.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin explained,  that  Mr.  Macnaghten  was 
not  an  officer  of  the  Court,  but  he  thought 
it  probable  that  gentleman  had  more  expe- 
rience in  the  affairs  of  insolvent  agency 
houses  than  the  court's  own  officer,  and,  in 
the  event  of  parties  consenting,  he  thought 
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it  would  be  desirable  that  Mr.  Macnaghten 
should  also  have  authority  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  all  circumttances  connected 
with  the  estate  which  he  might  think  necea- 
aary  for  the  information  of  the  Court.  To 
this  arrangement,  Mr.  Dickens  and  coun- 
sel immediately  acceded,  and  the  matter 
stands  over  for  Mr.  Macnaghten's  report. 

Fergusson  and  Co,  An  application  of 
much  importance  was  made  in  the  matter  of 
Fergusson  and  Co.  Prior  to  the  failure  of 
Alexander  and  Co.,  the  firm,  in  anticipation 
of  an  expected  pressure,  applied  to  the  other 
four  large  agency  houses  for  assistance,  and 
they  agreed  to  afford  it  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  lakhs.  Subsequently,  one  of  the  firms 
withdrew  from  the  agreement;  but  the 
other  three  drew,  or  accepted,  or^indorsed 
bills  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  lakhs,  for 
which  they  obtained  indigo  factories  and 
other  landed  property  as  security.  These 
bills  were  afterwards  discounted  by  the 
Bank  of  Bengal,  and  the  indigo  factories. 
&c.  handed  over  to  the  bank  as  a  collateral 
security.  Subsequently,  all  the  agency 
houses  became  in  the  same  condition,  and 
the  assignees  obtained  an  order  to  redeem 
certain  of  the  securities  at  a  sum  at  which 
they  were  valued  by  competent  persons. 
The  bank  at  the  same  time  obtained  an 
order  for  the  sale  of  the  indigo  factories. 
The  whole  of  the  proceeds,  &c.,  about 
fourteen  lakhs,  was  paid  to  the  Bank  of 
Bengal,  but  still  there  remained  unpaid 
six  and  a>half  lakhs,  or  ratUer  more.  For 
this  sum  the  Bank  now  applied  for  an 
ordermsi  to  prove  on  the  estate  of  Fer- 
gusson and  Co.,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  rule 
is  made  absolute,  a  similar  application 
will  be  made  for  leave  to  prove  on  all  the 
other  estates,  unless  the  dividends  from  one 
or  more  of  them,  discharge  the  whole  of 
the  Bank  of  Bengars  claim. 

Dividends  were  declared  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  estate  of  Fergusson  and  Co.,  5 
per  cent. on  that  of  Colvin  and  Co.,  3  per 
cent,  on  Mackintosh  and  Co.,  and  2  per 
cent  on  that  of  Frith  and  Gordon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

rOLYGAMV   OF  THB   KULIN   BRAUBtANS. 

Above  the  Bansha  brahman,  rises  the 
Klietriya,  and  over  him  the  Kulin— the 
proudest  of  the  proud — who,  if  not  dis. 
gusted  by  the  servility  of  parasites,  may 
live  as  a  prince  not  among  beggars,  but 
among  princes  of  his  own  tribe.  How 
nigganlly  soever  bis  habiu ;  how  despica- 
ble soever  his  literary  attainments,  and 
contemptible  his  manners ;  how  filthy 
soever  his  person,  and  disgusting  his  cos- 
tume; how  rapacious  soever  his  disposition, 
and  mean  his  conduct,  to  be  a  Kulin  is  to 
be  divine.     To   be  regarded  with  venera- 


tion, and  flattered  by  adulation ;  to  be  pri- 
vileged  with  a  home  in  the  boaom  of  every 
brahman  family;  aye,  and  to  be  bribed 
with  money  for  consenting  to  est  of  the 
bounty  of  bis  fellow  brahman,  are  the 
usurped  prerogatives  of  the  Kulin.  Hia 
visito  are  welcomed,  bis  stay  solicited,  hia 
departure  regretted,  aa  the  removal  of  m 
divine  being,  whose  presence  coofera  cIm 
iummum  honum  of  temporal  and  eceraal 
blessings. 

Notwithstanding  his  divine  origin,  aa  \m 
eats,  sleeps,  and  dies,  like  other  men,  we 
may  suppose  him  to  possess  thedispoaitkHia» 
appetites,  and  passions  incident  to  buoMn 
nature ;  to  be  attracted,  at  least  ia  9omm 
period  of  hb  life,  by  connubial  bappineaa; 
and  when  married,  to  seek  a  settled  home, 
that  he  may  confer  on  his  offspring  an 
education  suited  to  tbeir  rank :  but,  iit 
tracing  the  path  of  the  divine  Kulin,  aacb 
a  supposition  would  mislead  ns.  Though 
originally  restricted  to  two  wives,  vrith  one 
of  whom  only  he  should  cohabit,  unless 
she  be  sterile,  he  now  defies  all  moral  re- 
straints, and  multiplies  bis  wives  more 
rapidly  than  he  numbers  the  ycare  of  bia 
life  :  Aye,  and  has  been  known  at  the  verge 
of  death,  when  his  friends  were  bearing  him 
to  his  long  home,  anxious  lest  the  ebb  of 
life  should  bear  him  beyond  their  reach 
ere  they  could  lave  his  body  in  the  sacred 
stream,  to  have  married  two  wives  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  existence. 

One  of  the  least  evils  arising  from  this 
practice  is,  that  other  brahmans  are  com. 
pelled  to  purchase  their  wives  ;  and  brab-> 
man  daughtere,  as  other  cattle  in  the  nnar. 
ket,  are  vended,  according  to  their  bcuity, 
youth,  and  connexions,  at  from  20O  to 
400  rupees  a-bead. 

From  the  Kuia  Skastra  alone  (an  unor- 
thodox work),  we  learn  the  origin  o9tha 
Kulin. 

BalKtl  Sena,  a  raja,  by  descent  a  sudra, 
and  by  birth  illegitimate,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age,  (about  A.  D.  904,)  appeara  to 
have  assembled  around  him  the  moat  re- 
puted of  his  subjects  for  wisdom  and  mo- 
rality; and  to  have  dignified  those  who 
possessed  decision,  meekness,  learning, 
character,  love  of  pilgrimage,  aversion  to 
bribes,  devotion,  love  of  retirement,  and 
liberality,  with  the  appellation  of  JTuim: 
thus  strewing  the  walks  of  literature, 
science  and  morality,  with  the  attractions  of 
honour  and  wealth.  Whatever  were  the 
reasons  for  his  conduct,  whether  we  sup- 
pose the  learning  of  the  age  to  have  been  a 
mere  gossamer  of  sophistry ;  and  morality, 
by  a  continuous  ebb,  to  have  lefl  the  exha- 
lations of  a  putrid  marsh  to  poison  the  in- 
tellectual atmosphere,  until  the  energies  of 
the  sovereign  were  required  to  rescue  his 
people  from  crime  and  barbarity ;  or  whe- 
ther, taking  for  our  guide  the  fabled  tra- 
ditions of  the  times,  we  admit,  that  whilst 
the  rest  of  mankind  were  sunk  in  igno- 
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ranee,  lodia  was  tbe  only  country  exalted 
by  wisdom,  and  that  Ball4l  S«na  was  nobl  j 
ambitioiis  to  eleyate  bis  subjects  still  bigb^ 
in  moral  excellence  ;  wbatever  tbe  circum- 
stances of  tbe  age,  or  tbe  motives  of  tbe 
sovereign,  tbe  measure  commends  itself  as 
calculated  to  found  an  empire  of  know, 
ledge  on  tbe  ruins  of  ignorance,  give  sta- 
bility by  equitable  laws  to  tbe  throne,  and 
encircle  so  wise  a  ruler  witb  a  balo  of  glory, 
wbicb  malevolence  could  not  obscure,  and 
wbidi  future  generations  should  venerate. 

All  roust  regret  tbat  the  advanced  age 
of  Ballal  Sena  did  not  permit  bim  to  com- 
plete bis  noble  design.  Had  be  lived  to 
disrobe  of  tbeir  father's  honours  those  Kulin 
sons,  whom  neither  paternal  example  nor 
the  sovereign  favour  could  stimulate  to 
morality;  and  to  remand  individuals  so 
unworthy  of  tbeir  father's  distinctions  back 
to  poverty  and  neglect ;  be  would  at  its 
iirst  setting  in  have  arrested  a  tide  of  arro- 
gance and  wickedness,  which  without  op- 
position baa  rolled  on  through  subsequent 
ages. 

To  pursue  tbe  gradations  through  wbicb 
Kulin  polygamy  obtained  its  present 
abominable  excess,  would  neither  ii^terest 
nor  profit.  Human  nature,  unbridled, 
rapidly  advances  in  the  path  of  crime;  and 
the  braliroan  and  Kulin  mutually  stimu* 
lated,  this  by  covetousness  and  lust,  that 
by  fame,  would  agree  to  trample  down 
every  obstacle  to  tbe  attainment  of  tbeir 
wislies.  The  Kulin,  denuded  of  moral 
sensibilities,  bad  much  to  gain  by  multi* 
plying  his  wives;  and  the  brahman,  in- 
flated with  the  pride  of  exalting  his  family, 
forgot  the  solicitudes  of  a  father  when,  by 
giving  bis  daughter  to  the  nominal  em- 
braces of  a  Kulin,  he  inclosed  her  in  an 
iron  cage  of  necessity,  dammed  up  tbe 
streams  of  domestic  comfort,  and  consigned 
her  to  solitude  worse  than  tbat  of  widow, 
hood  ;  a  prey  to  passions,  designed  by  tlie 
beneficent  Creator  to  make  her  an  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  the  happy  mother  of  a 
contented  family ;  but  which  by  this  un- 
natural custom,  as  fires  smothered  up,  con- 
sumed  by  slow  degrees  her  constitution,  or 
breaking  out  into  flames,  constrained  her 
to  fly  to  illicit  intercourse  while  under  the 
paternal  roof,  or  to  tbe  abode  and  degra- 
dation of  a  prostitute. 

"Were  a  census  taken  of  that  unhappy 
class  of  beings  just  alluded  to,  it  would 
perhaps  he  ascertained,  that  the  majority 
is  composed  of  Hindu  females,  not  by 
nature  more  frail,  nor  by  disposition  more 
disposed  to  go  astray,  tlian  others  ;  but 
whose  calamity  has  been  to  be  wedded  in 
infancy  to  infants  like  themselves,  and 
whose  husbands  died  before  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  who, 
being  bound  by  tbeir  stutttras  to  remain  in 
widowhood,  never  tasted  domestic  happi- 
ness. AAer  allowing  for  the  disparity  of 
numbers  between  the   Kulin  and  other 


tribes,  were  a  second  census  taken,  may 
we  suppose  that  tbe  majority  obtained 
would  be  made  up  of  Kulin  wives.  We 
cease  therefore  to  wonder,  when  a  Kulin*s 
wife,  unless  a  Kulin  bom,  becomes  a 
mother,  tbat  her  offspring  is  regarded  as 
illegitimate ;  and  fear  that  a  mere  tithe  of 
such  children  arrive  at  manhood.  Neglect, 
not  to  say  wilful  murder,  can  put  a  speedy 
termination  to  their  existence.  That  the 
destruction  of  such  infants,  however  fre- 
quent, escapes  detection  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  reputed  sanctity  of  a  brahman's 
house,  and  tbe  seclusion  of  brabmanis 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pregnancy 
of  a  brahman  i  reaches  not  the  ear  of  a 
Musalmao  neighbour,  till  after  parturi- 
tion ;  but  this,  if  dishonourable,  is  of 
course  never  announced.  Should  a  whisper 
breathe  reproach  on  a  brahnuin,  a  Hindu's 
bosom  is  tbe  sacred  deposit  of  such  scandal; 
we  may  as  easily  extract  water  from  a  flint 
as  elicit  the  secret  from  bim :  veneration 
for  tbe  brahman  hermetically  seals  bu  lips; 
and  did  it  not  do  so,  his  caste,  his  reputa- 
tion, his  livelihood,  bis  family,  his  home 
would  all  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  dis- 
closure. Thus  a  fountain  of  iniquity  is 
opened,  the  streams  of  which,  though  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  oUier»,  are  imbibed 
more  or  less  by  tbe  whole  Hindu  race, 
and  demoralise  them  till,  horrible  dktu  I 
they  brutalize  the  father,  debase  the  mother, 
mock  tbe  bride,  prostitute  the  daughter, 
and  murder  tbe  infant — CaL  CkrUt*  Obs, 

■XTOETION. 

The  Hurkaru  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  giving  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  of  ''  Jubburdustee  "  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Girdwaree  Chowkee,  at 
Moneerampore  :— 

<*  On  tbe  night  of  the  21st  insUnt 
(January),  I  drove  to  Moneerampore  (a 
place  adjoining  to  Barrackpore  and  subject 
to  the  Aliipore  Cutchery),  to  cross  over  to 
Buddibatty,  a  village  opposite  to  it.  It 
was  nearly  ten  p.  m.  when  I  took  a  boat  at 
Gamy  Ghaut,  situated  between  Moneeram- 
pore and  Barrackpore,  but  bad  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  some  people  who  were  in 
a  boat,  said  to  be  of  the  Girdwaree  Chow- 
kee, subject  to  tbe  thana  of  Nabobgunge, 
called  out  to  us  to  stop.  Our  boatmen  did 
so,  and  I  observed  that  they  were  in  good 
numbers.  They  demanded  of  me  in  angry 
language  what  I  was  about  at  tbat  time  of 
night.  1  stated  I  was  going  home  to  my 
bouse  at  Buddibatty,  and  tbat  it  was  not 
an  unusual  circumstance  for  men  to 
go  on  the  river  at  tbat  time  of  night. ' 
They  said  you  must  be  a  dacoit  and  we 
cannot  let  you  pass  on.  No  remon- 
strance prevailed,  they  would  not  let  us  go, 
and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have 
attempted  to  get  off  by  force  ;  to  per. 
suade  them  of  the  injustice  of  their  act 
was  equally  vain ; — neither  could  I  remain 
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out  in  the  cold  in  the  exposed  boat  at 
tbeir  commmnd.  I  wm  therefore  obliged  to 
meet  the  alternative  of  a  douceur,  ou  giving 
which  I  was  allowed  to  go.** 

LIGISLATIOM  FOR  INDIA. 

Mr.  Charles  Thackeray,  of  Howrah,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
in  hu  "  legislative  capacity/*  on  the  **  gross 
absurdities  '*  committed  in  Uie  acts  of  the 
council,  for  which  he  holds  that  gentleman 
responsible.  <*  You,  sir,'*  he  says,  •*  have 
so  hr  forgotten  your  function,  as  to  pro- 
mulgate noti6cations  of  intended  laws, 
which  are  as  dangerous  and  illegal  in  their 
intent,  as  they  are  absurd,  contemptible, 
and  abortive  in  their  terms.  If  you  look 
to  the  46th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  Arrangement, 
the  3d  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  there  provided  that  the 
Govemor.general  of  India  in  Council  is 
precluded,  *  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,*  from  abotufiing 
*  any  of  thecourU  of  justice  esUbltshed  l>y 
his  majesty's  charters.*  Now,  sir,  I  have 
long  had  my  eye  upon  those  words,  *  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,'  as  contained  in  this  clause,  and 
have  long  been  watching  for  a  fit  occasion 
to  bring  them  before  the  public.  Sir,  you 
must  know,  the  most  ignorant  must  know, 
that  a  court  of  appeal  is,  or  is  presumed  to 
be,  *  a  court  of  justice,*  and  when  you 
repeal  the  107th  clause  of  the  53d  of  Geo. 
III.  c.  155,  which  makes  the  Supreme 
Court  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  mofussil 
courts,  you  abolith  a  court  of  justice.  You 
will,  perhaps,  say,  it  is  not  a  court  of  jus- 
tice established  by  his  majesty's  chsrter ; 
no ;  but  by  a  far  higher  authority— the 
giver  of  the  power  to  give  charters;  and 
will  any  Englishman  dare  to  say,  that  the 
British  legislature  intends  to  protect  the 
court  which  is  constituted  by  the  power 
they  entrust  to  the  king,  whilst  they  leave 
to  the  mercy  of  your  hasty  and  slovenly 
legislation,  the  court  which  it  constitutes 
by  its  own  original  authority  ?  None ;  I 
will  answer  for  you,  no  Englishman  exist- 
ing will  or  dare  answer  otherwise  than— 
none.  Then,  sir,  I  ask  you,  have  you  the 
Court  of  Directors*  previous  sanction  for 
the  measure  in  contemplation  ?  If  you 
have  fiotf  you  must  perceive  that  you  con- 
template  a  measure  of  a  rebellUms  character, 
and  of  the  most  rebellious  cliaracter,  inas- 
much as  you  thereby  contemplate,  not  to 
overturn  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  the 
authority  of  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

"  Legislation,  sir,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
'work  of  deliberation  ;  but  I  grieve  to  see 
that  men,  whose  every  word  affects  the 
happiness,  or  rather  misery,  of  some  eighty 
or  ninety  millions  of  human  beings,  should 
manifest  such  gross  negligence  in  the 
structure  of  their  legislative  language,  as 
in  some  instances  to  utter  nonsense,  in 
others  to  utter  worse  than  nonsense,  ecz. 
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language  tending  to  give  proCectioo  and 
indemnity  to  the  most  ab«urd  exercise  of 
the  power  of  nomination  to  judicial  appoint- 
ments  that  imagination  can  fancy  in  its 
wildest  moods.  Why,  sir,  you  are  pre- 
paring a  law  of  indemnity  for  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  governor  of  Bengal  or  Agra 
to  the  situations  of  principal  suddcr  ameen, 
sudder  ameen,  and  moonsiflf;  of  a  cooley, 
a  cook,  a  syce  or  an  old  woman  not 
figuratively,  but  literally — an  old  woman. 
Now,  sir,  it  may  not  be  that  the  govewww 
or  government  contemplate  such  a  provi. 
sion  lor  their  burthensome  dependents, 
but  if  it  be  not  ao,  you  really  should  not 
have  allowed  the  governors  of  Bengal  and 
of  Agra  to  inctir  the  scandal  which  wtU 
necessarily  arise  from  their  procuring  as 
indemnity,  I  should  rather  say  indolgeDce» 
to  make  principal  aineens  ei  cetera  (yoa 
know  the  value  of  an  *&c*)  of  old  womeo, 
children,  knaves,  fools,  or,  in  your  own 
legislative  languajge,  *  any  person  what- 
ever.*  Really,  sir,  for  a  gentleman  who 
will  legisUte  afler  this  manner,  to  take 
upon  himself  to  repeal  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  render  British  subjecu 
amenable  to  mofussil  law,  without  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  is  *  too  bad,' 
and  such  legislation  is  founded  upon  a 
gross  want  oif  knowledge  of  your  own 
weakness,  and  of  our  strength.  Sir,  you 
are  not  legislating  for  children,  when  yon 
take  in  hand  to  legislate  for  British-bora 
subjects  in  India,  and  we  are  not  used  to 
obey  the  dictation  of  nonsense, — nor  wUl 
we.**  

The  section  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
of  Mr.Thackeray*s  letter  is  the  follow  ing : — 

**  Provided  also  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  Governor- 
general  in  Council,  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  to 
make  any  law  or  regulation  whereby  power 
shall  be  given  to  any  courts  of  justice  other 
than  the  courU  of  justice,  established  by 
his  Majesty*s  charters,  to  sentence  to  the 
punishment  of  death  any  of  bis  natural- 
born  subjecu  born  in  Europe,  or  the 
children  of  such  subjects,*  or  which  shall 
aboli&h  any  of  the  courU  of  justice  esta^ 
blished  by  his  majesty's  charters." 

It  has  extorted  the  following  remarks 
from  the  Hurkaru : — 

**  Now  we  ask  our  readers,  each  and  all 
of  British  birtli,  whether  they  can  read  the 
above  clause,  without  a  feeling  approarh- 
ing  to  horror,  at  the  bare  thought  of  a 
Court  of  Directors  having  or  exercising 
the  right  to  nominate  a  tribunal  empowered 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  a  British, 
born  subject  ?     But  what  will  our  readers 

*  The  folkmhiff  win  be  found  fai  the  Chleutta 
O«SflM0  of  the  MFefau,aridiipedmenQf  kMwe 
legislation:—  -i~-«. 

,  **  It  it  hereby  cnscted,  that  from  the— dav  of— 
it  that!  be  lawful  for  the  governor  of  BoigiU  and 
for  the  governor  of  Ages,  lo  aniotat  «i«r^ 
whateoer  to  the  'MMMhw  of  B*4<«ni«al  h 
ameen,  suddcr  ameen,  or  mot 
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say  when  they  find,  that  whilst  this  clause 
suk)sists,  the  government  of  India  are  pre- 
paring an  act,  by  which  the  whole  ordinary 
power  and  authority  of  the  sudder  adawlut, 
and  the  courts  of  nizamut  adawlut,  sliall 
be  vested  in  any  and  every  single  judge 
of  tliose  courts ;  in  capital  cases  in  two  of 
those  judges.  If  this  be  not  too  bad,  we 
know  not  what  is,  or  can  be.  llie  govern- 
ment, in  a  word,  are  about  to  *  taboo' 
all  India;  for  what  Englishman  would 
consent  to  hold  his  life  at  the  disposal  of 
a  tribunal  esublisbed  by  a  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  any  Company  whatever?  We 
earnestly  entreat  the  Government  to  put 
forth  some  assurance  that  may  quiet  the 
alarm  which  the  steps  in  progress  will 
most  undoubtedly  spread  through  the 
interior;  for  who  can  tell  that  the*  sanc- 
tion '  is  not  already  obtained ;  who  can  say 
that  to-morrow,  if  we  step  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  may 
not  be  tried  for  our  lives,  before  a  mofussii 
judge  ?  Nay,  more,  who  can  tell  whether 
the  government  may  not  extend  the  juris- 
cKction  of  the  sudder  or  other  Company's 
court  to  Calcutta  itself,  and  give  a  .con- 
current  jurisidiction  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  matters? 
Let  us  look  to  ourselves  then,  the  evil  is 
at  the  door ;  let  us  care  for  own  dwdling— 
proatimus  ardet" 

The  new  acts,  the  draAs  of  which  are 
published,  are  on  the  following  subjects  :— 

The  first  abolishes  the  appeal  from  the 
Company's  Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  next  ordains  that  the  governor  of 
the  two  presidencies  may  appoint  any 
person  whatever  to  the  situation  of  principal 
sudder  ameen,  sudder  ameen,and  moonsifi*. 

The  last  act  provides  that  a  single 
judge  of  the  chief  civil  and  criminal  court 
in  the  country,  shall,  in  every  stage  of  a 
judicial  proceeding,  exercise  the  whole 
powers  of  the  court,  with  this  proviso,  that 
a  single  judge  shall  not  reverse  the  orders 
of  another  judge,  and  that  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  two  jtidges  shall  be  necessity  to 
decree  capital  punishments. 

ESTATE  or  MACKINTOSH  AKD  CO. 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
appertaining  to  the  Estate,  for  December 
1835  and  January  1836,  filed  by  the 
Assignees  and  published  by  order  of  the 
Court. 

Receipts, 

Cash  balsnoe  30th  November 1,74»377 

Sale  of  Landed  Property 43,0UU 

Djtto  of  a  Bank  of  Ben^  Shara,  iodod- 

ingarrean  of  Dividends   17,468 

Ditto  of  Government  Notes   •••  03,463 

Ditto  of  OfiloeFumltare M 

Steamer  Forbet 13,400 

Raooverles  from  Liiis  luurance    •  •  •  •  •         9.738 

Rents  of  Landed  Property  l»40(r 

RflAHMl  of  payments  in  antidpatSon  of 
dividends  rrrTT...        3.110 


Brought  forward  •  •  3,26,822 

Refund  of  Loans  at  Interest 41 ,0110 

Interest  realized  on  Loans,  6lc 816 

Remittances  from  Dr.  Constituents  —     2.03,871 


Sa.Rs.  ..  5,71.909 


DUbweemenU. 

Advances  for  l  he  manuforture  of  Indigo.  22,45.t 

Steamer  For6M 7,149 

Life  Insurance  Premiums 7.031 

RepalTB  of  Landed  Propoty.  and  Dur- 

wans'wages  2.965 

Law  Charges 4,180 

Office  Esublkshmeot 3.567 

Incidental  Charges lOO 

Government  Noie«  purchased    24,746 

Payment  in  anticipation  of  dividend  ••  25L 

Dividends  paid 47,131 


1,19.578 
Cash  in  hand  and  fai  the  Union  Bank  •  •    4.52.331 


Sa.  Rs.  ..  5.7l.9r.9 


Memorandum. 

Government  Securities 13.700 

Unrealised  acceptances 2.09,641 

Cash  balance   and  in  Union 
Bank   4.52,331 


Sa.Rs.  ..  6.75,672 


I8TATX  OF  ALKXANDEK  AND  CO, 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
appertaining  to  the  Estate  of  Alexander 
and  Co.,  for  December  1835  and 
January  1836,  filed  by  the  Assignees 
and  published  by  order  of  the  Court. 
Reedpte. 

Cash  balance  30th  November 2.133 

Salesof  Indigo 3.65.0r>8 

Ditto  of  Indiffo  Factories 48.500 

Refund    of  indigo  Advances  for  the 
Bansbareah  Concern,  for  the  Current 

Season 13.884 

Salesof  Government  Notes 2^16 

Ranneegunge  Colliery  29.440 

Rents  or  Landed  Property 2.4S0 

Remittances  from  Dr.  Constituents  ....       68,628 


Sa.Rs.  ..  5.33.929 


DUbweemente. 
Advances  for  the  manufacture  of  Indigo     1.53,609 

Ranneegunge  Colliery  8,137 

Peergunge  Saltpetre  Concern 544 

Law  Charges 18.006 

Office  Establishment 6,182 

Incidental  Charges 162 

Assessments,  Durwam'  wages.  Ace.  for 

Landed  Property 241 

Refund  to  Creditors  of  sums  realized 

since  the  failure 2,318 

Loan  for  Indigo  advances  paid  off  with 

Interest 41.376 

To  the  Union  Bank. 4.55.492 

Deduct,  drawn 1,58.943 

2.96,549 


Cash  in  hand.. 


5,27.124 
6,805 


Sa.Rs.  ..  5,33,929 


Memorandum. 

Cashinhand 6,805 

Ditto  Union  Bank   3,08.559 

Unrealized  Acceptances 3,94,056 


Sa.Rs. 


EVrATB  OF  COLVIN 

Sutement  of  Tranucdomt^orUie^^^ee 

rtCtho  latt*  firm  nf  Pnlvitl  flnH  Co..  frOm 
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Itt  to  3 1st  December  1835,  6led  by  the  lisbeH  by  W.  Ciillen,  mentioDed  id  p.  168, 

Assignee  and  published  by  order  of  the  in  which  are  the  following  passages  : 

Court.  <*  As  to  what  I  said  oi  Mr.  Browoe*s 

Receipt*.  allowance,  I  stated  the  amount  which  be 

Balance  ofD  hand  per  last tutemcot  ....       13,IS7  had  received,  but,  to  the  best  of  nay  recoL 

Outstanding  debU  recovered 25,702  i-j^ion     inuwurmtel v  -   I  think  I    atMt^A  it 

Charge*  for  sale  of  office  furniture  ....  27  '•«»<>">  '"t?^'JJ  ./ »  l  mina.  i   statca  it 

Indigo  sales  leallaed  48^062  at  5,300.    Mr.  CuUen  says,  and  oorrectly, 

^^iTSS^'li^^"*^  ^^^  ^^  ^      14  711  ''  ^"^  ^»*^*     '  further  said,  thrt  I  be- 

Intemt^Comp«y'i"p^". '.'.*.*.'.'.'.". I        iIJtJ  !««▼«*  ^  *""*  drawn  it  within  a  month  of 

Sale  of  Indigo  Factories 45,087  his  departure.     I  was  wrong  in  a   month 

Sa.  Rs. . .  I^tSJ  •"«>  «?"»•  *^y»-     Mr.  Cnllen  himself  is  im 

error  in  saymg  Mr.  Browne  drew  no  al- 

Paifmenu^  lowances  for  services  subsequent  to  the 

Advances  on  account  of  Indigo 14,351  month  of  Sept.;  he  was  paid  up  to  lOlh 

S;J;!S?'Ar.2SSS?::::::::::::      ^  oct..A«.ghUK.p.,»«;iintb.M«gj^-» 

Postage  for  October 31  account  is  entered  under  date  6th  Oct^ 

Payment  hi  part  redemption  of  mort-  ^faen  four  days'  allowance  was  not  due. 

liSJ^iiigiiVoVcOTrt  Fees''*.*'.'.*'.*'.'.'.  g  Mr.  Browne  left  India  in  January  lS.i5, 

PrlnUng  and  other  Charges 12  says  Mr.  Cullen ;  I  hear  it  was  on  the  1st 

5  per  Cent,  for  Ri.  30,000 30,414  worth  while  to  go  into  this  deUil  on  such 

BaUncein  hand  this  day,  viz,  »  point;  from  the  10th  January  1834  up 

In  the  Ba^  iahe^' '•'''•'•     4^  ^  the  l^'h  I^c.,  a  period  of  eleven  whole 

^— ~      17i890  months,  Mr.  Browne  received  his  allow. 

Sa.lU.  ..  1  47,944  ""^^  ^^^   "*"*  whole  montha.     I    never 

"-U —  blamed  Mr.  Browne  for  receiving  it;  [ 

Memonmdum,  blame  the  assignee  for  asking  the  crediton 

SSSSSlofB^g..::::::    'SiSS  ^^  ^^\  ■lrV!'^"'-^n'^ 

Cash  in  Company's  4  per  Cent.  reason  why  It  should  be  repaid,  let  him  go 

Paper  •    •.     1,05,200  to  Mr.  Browne,  who  can  repay  it.     Now, 

^ftlJ!^^*^^?^.''?.^'^^^      30,000  *»  to  ''bat  I  said  of  Mr.  Cullen's  income, 

'■ —  it  was  this :  I  believed  he  must  have  bad 

Sa.  Rs.  ..  1  ■53,(100  fj^m  1,600  to  1,800  rupees  during  thepe- 
riod,  from  10th  January  1834,  to  the  time 

F-  1-  -  3.st  J„„.ry  .836.  L'tlT^^  ,^\^:rh"^^™'',5r 

Receipu,  Macintyre  for  the  last  seven  months ;  to 

gSrnJSi'52tS*r5S«i::::::::::  i.J?:Sg  .bicbi,.piy.u..tiu.ink  -rking&an. 

Indigo  sala  realised  ],27,01tt  a  recollection  of  the  assignee  s  accounts,  be 

G    n-       9^«u  nw^e*  «  mistake  of  a  month  even  in  this ; 

sa.  Ks.  • .  g»w,aat  j^^^  allowing  it  to  be  very  true,  beUen- 

Pa»m§Htt,  titled  to  receive  it,  and  Mr.  Maciutyre  is 

Indigo  Advances 18,571  ard^rvef  to  pay  it;  and  this  amount  and  two 

Life  Insurance  for  Premiums  paid 12.^  months*  house-rent,  at  375  a  month,  must 

Charges  for  Advertisements,  &c 24  jj  j  *    *i.    *re /vv\  .»<a  «u»».»  k....^.^^ 

Dividends  paid  in  anUdpation  5,474  be  added  to  the  75,000  and  some  hundred 

Law  Charges  in  the  Insolvent  and  Mo-  rupees  already  paid  for  charges,  and  so  I 

wX'i^'SSSUi.iioii^i::::::;::::    liiS  '^  J' ♦»  ^  ^-g}  ^r!  -w  «J5 

Refumf  of  surplus  Receipt 5  adding  these,  without  interest,    the   real 

Postage  account  for  NovembCT  last    .  •  •  38  charjre  would  be  full  80,080  for  two  yeais. 

Government  Notes  purchased,  amount  --    *^  ,.     ,     «.:^^i«  -«-♦-*«»««»»    Xr  k;. 

to  Sa.  Rs.  47.600.. • 48,873  Mr.  Cullen's  *  Simple  sUterocnt  *   of  liis 

Dividend  to  Creditors  7  own  case  is  (without  affecution  I  may  say 

g0  3g3  it)  a  very  serious  puzale  to  me  :  observe^ 

Balance  In  CMh Sa.  Rs.   4,757         '  we  both  speak  of  the  same  period  of  time. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bengal..     1,36,900  m.  two  years  and  some  days ;  Mr.  Cullen 

*    *  says,  *  my  average  income  for  the  two  past 

Sa.  Rs.  .  •  2,46,534  years  has  barely  reached  a  moiety  of  Blr. 

Cash  in  hand  Sa.  Rs.  9.757  ©^  900  a-month),  while  laiterfy  it  has  Csllen 

Cash  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  • «    1 ,36  909  cofisiderably  short  of  a  Mtrd  part  of  it :  *  that 

l2  K  S2  rSh  pS?  ^'iiJ'SS  ».  •«  I  understand  the  matter,  an  averment 

ln5perCent.Paper 77.600  ^^  ^^  «„«.igeof  900  a   month,  during 

Sa.  Rs.  . .  3,29.466  twenty  four  months,  is  an  average  daring 

aome  of  the  latter  of  these  months ;  that  is, 

"—^  considerably  less  than  GOO  a-month.    The 

ssTATB  or  cauTTENDBN  AND  CO.  solution  of  this  enigma  I  leave  in  despair. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  addressed  a  letter  to  What  I  take  Mr.  CuUen  really  to  aEMm  is 

(he  creditors  of  the  estate  of  Cruttenden  this,  a  quibble  on  th    "~o      '"V*^** 
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be  bas  nof  receioed  seven  months'  allow. 
■Dce,or  4,200 ;  therefore,  that  is  not  incovu 
during  the  'two  past  vears;*  I  make  no 
oomments  on  what  I  ao  not  understand, 
but,  I  submit  to  your  understandings,  gen- 
tleroen,  that,  as  Mr.  Cullen  was  entitled  to 
receive,  and  Mr.  Macintjre  ordered  to  pay, 
600  rupees  a  month,  from  16th  January 
1834  up  to  this  date,  it  is  no  great  inaccu. 
racy  to  estimate  that  Mr.  Cullen  has  had 
•n  income  of  600  rupees  a  month  from  this 
•ouroe  during  this  period.  I  have  not 
beard  that  Mr.  Cullen  has  given  this  up,  or 
that  Mr.  Madntyrc  has  refused  to  pay;  if 
be  have  refused,  he  has  no  right  to  do  so, 
nor  can  he  legally  resist  the  demand  of  pay- 
ment until  he  gets  rid  of  the  order.* 

VBK    MISAMAT   COLLXGB   AT   MURSHIDABAD. 

The  Madrissaof  his  highness  the  Nisam 
was  instituted  by  government  in  1824.  It 
yntt  designed  to  relieve  the  members  of  the 
Kisamat  family  from  the  expense  of  pri- 
vate tutors ;  l)ut  more  especially  to  insure 
them  a  good  moral  education.  To  render 
it  more  generally  useful,  other  youths,  not 
connected  with  the  family,  were  gradually 
admitted,  and  an  allowance  of  from  six  to 
ten  rupees  a-month  was  allotted  to  some 
who  were  expected  to  persevere  in  a  course 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  for  seven  years. 
Maulavi  Faizlurahman,  a  man  of  integrity 
and  erudition,  was  appointed  first  roudar- 
raa^  with  eight  professors.  During  the 
first  two  years,  500  students  were  in  regu- 
lar attendance ;  after  which,  their  number 
diminished  to  100,  but  never  sunk  below 
that  standard.  Twelve  young  men  have 
been  honoured  with  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency, and  an  additional  twelve  having 
passed  through  the  accustomed  routine  of 
oriental  literature,  are  expecting  the  same 
reward  of  merit. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  regret,  that  an  in- 
stitution, supported  by  the  highest  native 
authorities,  and  patronized  by  the  govern- 
ment, has  not  produced  that  moral  effect  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Murshidabad  which  the 
friends  of  educsUon  might  have  anticipated. 
In  1833,  two  young  men,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  Hindu  College,  were  sent 
up  fttMU  Calcutta  to  form  an  English  ckss. 
One  died  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  the 
other  carried  on  the  duties  by  himself. 
Though  a  person  of  good  attainments,  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  Hindu  so  ex- 
cited national  antipathy,  that  he  could  not 
obtain  the  esteem  of  the  Musalmans  ^for 
whose  sole  benefit  the  Madrissa  was  origi- 
nally established),  and,  consequently,  in 
Hay  last,  he  resigned.  The  establishment 
is  DOW  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Jones ;  the  English  department  en- 
tirely so,  in  which  he  has  the  aid  of  two 
native  assistants.  At  his  appointment,  the 
Eofllish  class,  in  number  about  thirty, 
(which  consisted  entirely  of  Hindus),  in. 
creased  in  one  week  to  eighty,  and  was 


composed  both  of  Hindus  and  Musalmans. 
Observing  their  prejudices,  he  divided  thim 
into  classes ;  the  first  consisted  of  Sahibza- 
das,  the  second  of  Mahammadans,  and  the 
third  of  Hindus.  This  arrangement  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Two  causes,  namely,  illness  and  the  fes- 
tivals, materially  reduced  the  £ngli:ih  class 
during  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober. It  has,  however,  since  rallied; 
eighty.fivc  are  now  on  the  muster-roll,  and 
the  number  steadily  advances.  It  is  pleas, 
ing  to  observe,  that,  as  they  progress  in 
English,  their  sectarian  differences  appear 
to  decrease.  In  the  first  class,  which  is 
large,  Mahammadans  and  Hindus  nofV 
promiscuously  assemble  and  read  together 
with  as  much  good  will,  as  if  they  were  all 
of  the  self-same  caste.  The  number  of 
students  in  English  consists  of  fifty-five 
Musalmans  and  thirty-five  Hindus.  The 
first  class  read  Marsbman's  Brief  Survey  of 
History,  the  English  Reader,  No.  IV., 
and  Grammar  of  History.  They  have 
commenced  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
translate  from  HindusUni  and  Bengali 
into  English.  The  students  in  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  are  112;  the  first  class  read 
Baixavit  Hidava,  and  Sharah  Vtqavay  in 
Arabic;  AUami,  Bahar  Danisht  Niamat 
khan  AUt  with  all  the  first  authors,  in  Per- 
sian. They  also  study  arithmetic  and 
geometry  in  Arabic. — CcU,  Chritt.  Ob* 

UWICIVAL  AFTAIRS. 

It  must  be  confessed,  there  was  not  very 
much  gained  by  the  two  hours  of  desultory 
discussion  yesterday  at  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. To  be  sure,  we  had  a  public  avowal 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  magistracy  (for 
the  only  absentee,  Mr.  McFarlan,  has  al- 
ready proved  himself  a  friend  to  publicity), 
that  the  rate-payers  have  a  clear  right  to 
know  the  amount  of  the  taxes  they  have  to 
pay,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
is  laid  out  But  this  right  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  denied ;  the  statements 
periodically  produced  at  these  magisterial 
meetings, were  as  much  open  to  the  public 
as  to  the  inspection  of  their  worships ;  and 
if  they  were  signed  and  passed  without  no- 
tice by  the  one,  and  without  examination 
by  the  other  (as  Mr.  0*Hanlon  observed, 
be  found  himself  obliged,  in  bis  capacity 
of  examiner  to  another  court,  to  sign  many 
papers  which  he  really  did  not  examine), 
it  must  not  be  alleged  that  concealment 
and  mystery  were  the  order  of  the  day,  be- 
cause nobody  took  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  accounts  when  exhibited.  One  point, 
however,  does  appear  to  require  clearing 
up ;  the  present  chief  magii»trate  seems  to 
look  upon  it  as  his  exclusive  province  to 
order  and  regulate  all  municipal  money- 
matters  ;  and  yet  his  colleagues  in  Quarter 
Sessions  are  expected  to  put  their  names 
to  the  abstract  of  the  collectoi's  paymenu 
and  receipts.  For  ourselves,  we  approve 
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the  principle  of  a  division  of  lal>our,  and 
like  to  fix  individual  responsibility  upon 
public  officers :  but  let  tbe  extent  of  their 
powers  and  responsibility  be  properly  un« 
derstood,  and  let  things  be  done  in  a  con- 
sistent manner. 

Our  morning  contemporaries  are  urging 
tbe  expediency  of  petitioning  for  a  corpo- 
ration here,  on  the  reformed  principles  of 
the  English  bill.  We  should  readily  join 
in  tbe  request,  if  we  could  persuade  our* 
aeWes  that  our  aldermen  or  common-coun^ 
dlmen  would  really  attend  to  the  duties 
expected  of  them.  Past  experience  is 
against  any  such  hope ;  and  if  you  must 
have  paid  functionaries  because  competent 
persons  either  will  not  or  cannot  devote 
their  time  to  such  duties  gratuitously,  no- 
thing is  gained  by  taking  the  municipal 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  under 
the  control  of  government.  Better  organi. 
xation  and  more  seal  are  the  general  con- 
sequence  of  that  control,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  imbecility  of  a  mundpal  corpo- 
ration.—Oi/.  Cour.,  Feb.  4. 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburseneots 
for  18S2-33. 

House  Tax,  Gross  CoUactioos   Rs.  I^,8M 

Lis  Commtoion,  and  Charges Sfl^479 

Met  CoUactioos  -  Rs.  9.09,96 

Di^ur»emmt»» 

Thaniudaree  Eitablbhinent 1»13a61(> 

CoDMTvancy  Bstaliliahiacnt,  «<s.  Super- 
intaulent  of  Roads  and  EMcutiveOffl- 
rer.  and  their  Subordinate  EsUblish- 

ment.  Overseen,  Sircars,  Peons,  dec  XttUB 

Cleaasiag  tbe  Town  79,942 

{Roads a9,O0S 

Drains 7,335 

Buikttngs 1,116 

KeottoCoDstabtaSt^cG. 4,381 

New  Dung  Carts 1,389 

PettyCharges  9,941 

1,36.961 

Total  Dl^bmsements  • .  Rs.  9,n,689 
Net  Receipts  ••  Rs.  t,U9,ai6 

Excess  paid  by  Oovenunent  •  •  Rs.     73.969 


For  1833-34. 
Police  ThannMars,  Burkundaass  and 

ottiew Rs.    lA^jUa 

Materials  for  zcpairlag  Roads 16,967 

Labour  in       ditto       ditto   12.184 

Repairing  Cross  Bridges,  &c 10,667 

SoDdry  chancs,  iBcl«diiy  Thanaah 
Rent,  new  Carta,  Rollers,  repaln  of 
Buildings,  OfBce  Charires,  du.  &c.   •  •       19,946 

Labowr  la  cleansing  tha  Town 66,749 

Feeding  Bullocks  for  cleansing,  4c  ••••        6>906 

Total DMMisemeBts  ••  Rs;  9,69,971 
Net  Reoalpis  ••  Rs.  1^,609 

Excess psid by OovennMDt  •*  Ra.     74,171 


Mnnsrais  landi. 

The  resumption  of  kikMrqj,  or  rent-fi^e 

lands,  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Cal- 

cutta  papers.  TheGyoniionesAun,  native  pa^- 

per^oouoadstbeir  reaumptioDyOn  th*  ground 


that  the  government  pledgM  theinaclves  m 
**  error  or  ignorance,**  a  dangerous  prin- 
ciple: **  If,  therefore/*-»the  writer  says, 
^  the  time  has  arrived,  when  these  prodi- 
irious  errors  in  legislation  are  to  be  recti- 
fied by  a  body  of  law  commissioners  im- 
bued with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  tbe  age, 
and  judging  for  themselves,  not  through 
the  misty  veil  of  imperfect  oflScial  records 
at  a  distance  of  14,000  miles,  but  on  tbe 
spot,  and  with  the  country  before  them,  it 
shall  not,  we  hope,  be  tbe  good  fortune  of 
interested  parties  to  succwd  in  screening 
those  gigantic  abuses  with  the  plea  of 
'  sacred  pledges,*  or  *  undisturbed  posset, 
sion  !*  As  well  may  the  oppressor  allege, 
I  ought  not  to  be  deposcd---I*ve  sat  firmly 
on  the  thron&  though  by  sufferance,  and 
my  children  look  to  it  after  my  death? 
When  the  interests  of  a  Taat  country,  like 
India,  are  jeopardised  by  treaties  executed 
by  penury-struck  parties,  under  tbe  ex. 
ultant  feelings  incidental  to  tbe  acquisition 
of  exhaustless  weakh,  it  is  positively  ridicu- 
kms  to  bring  forward  daims  founded  on 
grants  from  men  who  could  not  grant,  but 
blinded  by  prosperity,  looked  on  tbe  people 
and  their  property  like  a  lierd  of  catUe,  and 
disposed  of  them  likewise.  In  olden  times, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  granted  tlie  poaaesstoo 
of  countries  to  be  explored,  to  his  vassal 
kings  and  dependents.  But  history  has 
long  since  verified  tlie  impotency  oif  his 
fiat,  and  the  inherent  right  of  man  to  judge 
and  dispose  of  his  own  by  himself." 

LAW  or  rexMoondTuxK. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  papery 
in  replying  to  an  article  in  the  U^fvrmtr^ 
calling  for  the  Introduction  of  a  law  of 
primogeniture  in  India,  observes*.  *<  And 
what  IS  there  in  India  that  should  noake  i( 
so  particularly  desirable  to  bare  a  law  of 
primogeniture?  It  is  alleged  that  two  or 
three  brothers,  vrbo  inherit  a  small  landed 
estate  of  thirty  or  forty  begahs,or  even  less, 
either  keep  it  undivided  and  lire  upon  it 
together,  or  diride  it  among  themaelres, 
and  each  cultivates  his  share,  content  to 
live  on  the  most  wretched  pittance.  But 
what  would  be  the  difference  if  tbe  estate 
descended  to  the  eldest  brother?  Why,  the 
others  would  either  assist  him  as  servanb, 
or  serve  other  cultivaton.  What  wonkl 
there  be  in  this  more  advantageous  and 
beneficial  to  agriculture?  The  law  of 
caste,  combined  with  the  absence  of  mano. 
fketures,  necessarily  leaves  no  other  re-: 
sources  but  agricultural  employments  to 
an  immense  proportion  tX  the  Itindoos. 
No.  It  is  no  law  of  nrimogeidtiire  that  is 
reqaired  in  India.  It  is  instruction  and 
protection  from  individual  tyranny  sIm 
mostly  needs.  Let  her  have  a  ^ood  system 
of  civil,  crimmal,  well  administered  laws; 
lee  her  taxes  be  judicionsly  levied  and  mo- 
derate ;  let  Enghmd  deal  with  her  in  Imt 
cemmerdalfigdlitioiw^  wiihntt  ^aiit^gm^ 
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dent  Mu}  fmndlj  state,  and  India  will 
prosper !  India  is  at  present  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  she  will  remain  so  until 
the  people  require  something  more  than  a 
miserable  rag  to  corer  their  nakedness,  and 
a  wretched  hovel  for  a  house  to  shelter 
them." 

THI  '*  CHAaLBS  lATOM.** 

Advices  have  at  length  been  received  of 
the  appearance  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
ill-fated  ship  Charles  Eaton^  which,  it  was 
conjectured,  had  been  lost  in  Torres'  Straits 
on  15th  August,  1834.  It  seems  that  five 
of  the  men  have  arrived  at  Batavia  from 
Amboyna,  whither  they  had  made  their 
way  from  Timor- laoet,  where  they  had  re- 
mained for  thirteen  months.  The  account 
the  men  give  of  themselves  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company  and  passengers  is 
any  thing  but  satisfactory,  and  in  some 
Jiarticulars  is  contradicted  by  facu  which 
have  comt  to  light  through  other,  and  more 
credible  sources.  According  to  the  story 
told  by  these  fellows,  the  CharUt  Ettion 
went  to  pieces  very  soon  aftbr  they  left  her, 
and  all  hands  must  have  perished  imme- 
diately.  In  contradiction  of  this,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  ascertained,  that  on  5tb 
of  last  August,  the  ship  was  seen  hard  and 
fast  ashore  (on  the  spot  where  she  is  said 
1o  bave  been  wrecked),  and  standing  in 
such  a  position,  that  Uie  passengers  and 
others  might  have  maintained  themselves 
alivo  as  long  as  their  provisions  lasted. 
Sdorewver,  we  have  information,  that  some 
Europeans  are  residing  on  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  straits,  aikl  either  cannot  or 
will  not  come  away,  or  communicate  with 
tboaa  who  have  touched  there— thereby 
srarranting  the  inference  that  they  form 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  unfortunate  ship, 
and  that  some  foul  play  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  respect  to  the  wreck.  The  Ba- 
tavian  government  is  most  laudably  ei- 
arthig  itself  to  learn  further  particulars, 
■ad  we  do  not  despair  of  the  whole  of  the 
ctmimatances  connected  with  the  wreck 
and  the  passengers,  &c.  being  brought  to 
light  sooner  or  later.— jSn|^&A«iiaa,  Feb,  17. 

Hm  Smgapate  Ckrankle  of  December 
18,  contained  the  following  particulars  of 
this  vessel  t 

*'  We  Icam  that  accounts  bave  been 
received  from  the  ship  Mangles,  at  Lom? 
bock,  dated  10th  October  last,  that  when 
passing  through  Torres'  Siraiu  she  touched 
•t  Munray's  Island,  where  eight  Euro- 
peans, part  of  the  crew  of  the  long  miss, 
jag  bark.  Charts  Eaton%  were  discovered, 
and  who  were  then  under  enslavement. 
The  fiste  of  aU  on  board  that  vessel  has, 
for  about  two  years,  been  a  subject  of 
the  most  intense  interest  and  anxiety  to 
many  in  India,  particularly  to  those  who 
bad  rehitives  as  passengers.  TbeObotiet 
i^om  n  supposed  to  bave  been  lost  on 
ihit  Bttm  Beef,  in  Torres*  Straits,  in 


prosecution  of  her  voyage  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Madras ;  but  until  now, 
no  intelligence  has-been  received  as  to 
the  certain  fate  of  those  who  might  hitve 
escaped  from  a  watery  grave,  only  to  a 
prolonged  and  dreary  existence  of  servi- 
tude and  slavery,  among  a  barbarous  and 
savage  people,  such  as  the  natives  of 
Murray's  Island  are  represented  to  be.'* 
Among  the  government  notifications, 
is  a  communicadon  from  *<  His  excel, 
lency  the  Governor  of  Batavia,"  describing 
the  measures  his  excellency  had  adopted, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  his 
Honour  the  Governor.  General  of  India, 
relative  to  the  survivors  of  tlie  bark  Charles 
Eaton^  and  embodying  a  report  of  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  crew  of  that 
vessel  wbo  had  reached  Batavia.  Not  only 
ia  the  evidence  of  these  men  at  variance 
with  unequivocal  tesdmony  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  equally 
irreconcileabk.  The  commander  of  tlie 
Manxes,  or  some  of  his  people,  according 
to  a  statement  we  recently  published,  bad 
been  informed  by  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
Charles  Eaton  on  Murray's  Island,  that 
they  and  the  rest  of  all  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers were  detained,  as  slaves,  on  the 
island.  Now,  supposing  that  the  Timor 
Laut  of  the  people  examined  at  Batavia, 
should  be  Murray's  Island,  which  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not,  still  they  have  not  alluded 
at  all  ioihe  Mangle*  touching  at  the  island. 
We  hear,  moreover,  that  government  baa 
received  information,  that  the  Mangles  in 
Torres'  Straits,  fell  in  with  a  boat  manned 
by  natives,  in  which  there  wss  a  European, 
wh4i  refused  to  come  to  them  when  Imiled  ; 
and  that  when  they  sent  a  boat  after  him, 
be  jumped  overboard  and  made  bis  escape. 
Altogether,  the  circumstances  vrbicfa  have 
transpired  relative  to  this  esse  are  very  mys- 
terious; and  unless  there  has  been  a  mistake 
as  to  the  vessel  seen  upright  on  the  Bar. 
rier  Reef,  '*  with  royal  yards  across/'  being 
the  Charles  Eaton,  the  men  examined  at 
Batavia  have  sworn  to  a  false  statement. 
We  trust  a  vessel  has  been  despatched  to 
Murray's  Island,  or  that  the  captain  of 
H,  M.  S.  Hose,  to  whom  the  commander 
of  tlie  Mangles  addressed  one  of  his  circu- 
lars, will  have  proceeded  there.  The  matter 
must  not  be  sufiered  to  rest  where  it  is.— 
Hurk,  Feb,  29. 

XMDIA   COROK. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India,  contains  ample  proof  of 
the  activity  with  which  the  improvement 
of  India  cotton  is  sought.  There  are 
twenty-seven  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
volume,  detailing  the  character  and  the 
mode  of  culture  of  the  plant  in  diflerent 
parte  <^  India.  The  natives  are  so  anxious 
to  adopt  the  improvements  and  to  obtain 
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)B9dB   And    plants.     Major  CoWin    even  jurisdiction  of  the  Allahabad  Suddtr  Goorfl; 

says,  that  iOie  semindar  stole  some  of  his  and  the  account  stands  thus  : 

cotion  (Upland    Georgia),  to  secure  the  Of  the  Judge's  decrees,  there  re> 

seed  !    In  the  Akra  farm,  Upland  Georgia  mained  unexecuted  on  thatdat*     3,413 

has  been  made  to  yield  the  same  return  Of  those  of  the  Principal  Sudder 

as  country  cotton.  Ameens ^ 4,116 

— —  Of  those  of  Sudder  Ameens 5,043 

MUDS  AND  CANALS.  Of  tboso  of  Moousifis. 8,637 

The  roads  and  canals  that  are  to  be  met  Total           91  909 

with  in  India,  are  not  only  few  in  number,  iflwi ,aw» 

but  most  of  them  exhibit  a  condition  truly  If  such  was  the  state  of  tbe  61e  in  the 
miserable.  Witness,  for  instance,  tbe  road  courts  under  the  western  presidency,  tbert 
from  Calcutta  to  Benares.  Tbb  road  is  in  is  no  reason  to  sup|M>se  that  it  was  in  a 
a  good  and  efficient  state  as  far  as  Ban-  more  improved  state  In  tbe  lower  provinoea. 
koorah ;  but  what  terrible  obstacle  has  the  Indeed,  we  have  credible  information,  that 
traveller  to  encounter  in  his  passage  thence  in  some  of  the  courts,  the  number  of  un- 
to the  holy  city.  In  some  places  he  is  executed  decrees  is  even  greater  than  in 
obliged  to  rise  up  some  eighty  or  ninety  the  most  backward  courts  under  tbe  new 
feet  high,  in  others  he  is  shoved  to  a  depth,  presidency.  Assuming,  however,  that  there 
the  descent  of  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  exists  the  same  general  average  of  delay 
than  the  height  he  had  ascended,  and  throughout  both  presidencies,  we  shall 
then,  perhaps,  he  meets  with  a  stream,  in  have : 

which  he  will  reckon  it  his  good  fortune.  Unexecuted  decrees  in  the  seven- 

if  he  finds  a  dinghy  to  carry  him  across.  In  teen  courts  of  the  Agra  Presi- 

fine,  such  is  the  dangerous  state  of  thia         dency Sl,209 

road,  that  though  Benares  is  but  436  miles  In  tbe  twenty-six  courts  of  the 

disunt  iVom  the  metropolu  by  land,  peo-  Bengal  Presidency  at  the  same 

pie  find  it  more  safe  to  travel  nearly  dou-         ratio SS,400 

ble  that  distance  by  the  circuitous  route  of  —^ 

the  river.     The  sute  of  the  canals  is,  we  Total 53,609 

jpprehend,  equally  wretched,  and  it  cannot  j^  j,  ^ngiilw  that  in  the  courU  enume- 

be  denied  that  they  are  still  fewer  in  num.  ^^  i„  ^  j       jjf^^^  ^y^  j^W  be 

her.  In  the  Ume  of  our  late  esteemed  Go-  ^^  ^^  ^  ^f  Allyghur,  in  which  no 

veraor-General,  the  attenuon  of  his  lord-  ^^^^^  „j,^„  unexecuted.     Hiat  journal 

ship  was  directed  towards  this  important  .^^es  this  expedition  to  the  chara«t«  of 

subjeo.    Not  only,  if  we  remember  ngh^  ^  r^j        Ai»  we  then  to  aacribe  to  tfaa 

wastbe  construcuonof  oneor  tworo^li  «u„J  cJuse  the  fact,  that  in  the  district  of 

underudien  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but  Fumickabad,  then  should  be  mora  tha* 

private  individuals  were  enooura^  «<»  en-  ,  thousand  decrees  of  tbe  judge's  court 

gage   in   these  useful  works.     Since  his  un^ecuted  ?   We  rather  think  tbeie  must 

lordship  s  departure,  howevw-,  the  sut^ect  |^  ^^  ^^y^  ^^^^  for  this  lelaUve  dis- 

has,  we  are  afiraid,  been    altogether  lost  proportion 

tight  of.  No  efforts,  that  we  are  awareof,  "'  r^^  frf^htAil  anean  of  unexecotMl  da- 
have  been  made  to  repair  the  roads  that  are  c,^  in  the  two  lower  courts,  those  of  the 
now  being  decayed,  or  to  construct  new  ^^^^^  Aroeensand  Moonsiffs,  shows  thai 
ones  to  increase  the  facilities  of  communu  ^^e  new  judicial  systen  requires  improve, 
eatmn.  This  state  of  things  is  a  matter  of  ^^^^  ^  Moonsiflfc  have  to  deal  with 
deep  regret..Gj^aiiiiafieiAim,  Ftb.  17.  ^  ^.^^  ^f  ^,^  ^^  poorest  cbsa,  and  if 
*~-  possible,  greater  exp^lition  should  be  used 
xxicnnoK  or  dccmiis.  in  the  final  settlement  of  their  cases  than 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  draft  of  an  Act  •»•«  w  those  of  the  wealthy ;  yet  forty  per 

for  empowering  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  ceo*-  ^  the  unexecuted  decrees  bekMg  ts 

to  execute  decrees,  was  read  for  the  first  «*>«•«  destitute  beingt^/ViB«rf  of  Imdim, 

time  in  the  Legblative  Council.  This  pro-  ^^*  1^* 

posed  enactment  naturally  led  to  the  sup.  ' 

position  that  tbe  existing  arrangements  had  »■«  mela. 

been  found  insufficient  for  that  purpose^  Tbe  tax  on  tbe  Hindoo  devotees  wbo 

and  also  to  the  hope  that  this  new  provision  bathe  at  *<  the  meeting  of  the  waters**  during 

^ouldeff-^ctually  prevent  the  accumulation  the  mela,  had  produced,  on  Monday  laat^ 

of  arrears  in  future,    Tbe  extent  of  those  about  sixty-four  thousand  rupeia.    This 

arrears,  however,  was  not  known  beyond  is  a  large  sum,  but  we  believe  it  is  modi 

the  limits  of  the  courts,  before  the  publi-  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  coo. 

cation  of  the  .^gra  Ukftbar  of  the  SOth  Jan.  sidering  the  collections  of  former  years. 

In  that  journal  we  have  a  memorandum  of  Tbe  anHHint  of  revenue  collected  (the  tas 

the  number  of  decrees  remaining  unexe-  being  a  rupee  a  bead)  shows  the  nnmlur 

cuted  on  Uie  Isl  of  October,  last  year,  in  of  persons  who,  up   to  the  tine  stattid, 

the  seventMo  couru  embraced  widiiti  the  bad  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  bilUsff;  4mi 
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tbou^  lliit  grett  influx  of  people  must 
prove  liighly  beneficial  to  the  trade  of  the 
station,  as  well  as  pro6table  to  the  govero- 
meoty  we  would  rejoice  were  the  pilgrim 
taxes,  by  which  our  rulers  countenance  and 
encourage  the  rites  of  idolatry,  at  once 
abcrfisbed  for  ever.— CSmlra/  Free  Prei$^ 
JdH.30. 

TftADI  or  CABUL. 

Ptiiiiical  Depttrlmeni,  Fort  WUnam,  Bih 
F'eb. — The  hon.  the  GU>Ternor.generiil  of 
India  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
the  publication  of  the  following  paper  on 
the  trade  of  Cabul,  in  continoation  of  the 
extracts  already  published  under  date  the 
16tb  Noverober  last : 

**  Extracu  of  letters  from  Mr.  Masson 
to  Captain  Wade,  dated  the  16th  of  July 
1835.  On  the  10th  of  July,  a  kaflSla 
arrived  from  Qandahar,  aboat  twenty  yabus 
(ponies).  Hiey  were  laden  with  black 
pepper,  salep,  saffron,  manna,  and  silk. 
Up  to  this  date,  only  the  Kurohti  Lohanis 
have  ventured  with  their  merchandise  to 
Cabul.  The  Mir  Khels,  the  most  opulent, 
are  shortly  expected,  as  they  will  have 
beard  that  the  Sbikarpurians  have  returned 
to  their  kotis;  and  Mulla  fiadaruddin  has 
sent  them  many  encouraging  letters.  It  is 
ascertained  that  the  Lohanis  have  brought 
quite,or  nearly,  2,500  loads  of  merchandize, 
of  which  I,50O  are  of  indigo,  besides  which 
600  loads  of  indigo  have  been  sent  to 
Qandahar.  In  last  year,  it  is  said,  not 
above  800  loads  of  Indigo  arrived  at  Cabul. 
About  800  loads  of  linens  and  cottoiM  are 
computed  to  be  forthcoming,  with  200 
loads  of  sugar,  drugs,  and  sundries." 

Accompanying  is  a  statement  of  the 
prices  at  which  ssles  of  Indian  and  other 
goods  are  now  effected  at  Cabul« 
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nu  BiaOM  SDMKOO. 

In  our  last  week's  paper,  it  was  oar 
painful  task  to  announce  the  death  of  her 
bighneas  the  Begum  Sombre,  on  the  STth, 
at  her  residence  at  Sirdhannab. 

Her  highness  had,  some  days  previously, 
bsen  attacked  by  indisposition,  from  which 
she  bad  perfectly  recovered ;  when  on  the 
night  of  the  25th,  she  was  suddenly  seised 
with  an  alarming  attack.  Dr.  Drever  had 
not  quitted  the  boose;  his  patient  was 
then  speechless  and  apparently  senseless ; 
the  applications  resorted  to  had  the  effect 
of  relieving  her.  In  the  course  of  the  26tb, 
she  lapsed  info  a  state  of  torpor,  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  her  spirit  fled 
from  its  earthly  tenement. 

No  time  was  lost  in  despatching  an  ex- 
press to  the  magistrate  at  Meerut  and  the 
agent  to  the  governor  at  Delhi :  the  former 
of  these  officers  reached  Sirdhannab  by 
Boon,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr. 
OfC9    Sombie,    Dr.  Drwrtr,    and  other 


members  of  the  family.  Necessary  arrauft 
roents  were  immediately  made  for  the 
funeral  and  other  ceremonies ;  and  it  being 
announced  that  Colonel  Dyce  had  repaired 
to  Sirdhannab,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  an 
interview  with  that  officer,  who  shortly 
afker  returned  to  Meerut. 

The  crowds  assembled  outside  the  palacs 
walls,  and  on  the  roads,  were  imoMose, 
and  one  scene  of  Ismentation  and  sorrow 
was  apparent;  the  grief  was  deep  and 
silenty  the  clustered  groups  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  heavy  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  intensity  of  their  sorrow 
was  pictured  in  tbeir  countenances,  nor 
did  they  separate  during  the  night ;  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  whole 
of  the  dependants  observed  a  strict  £Mt; 
there  was  no  preparing  of  meals,  no  re- 
tiring to  rest ;  all  were  watchful,  and  every 
house  was  a  scene  of  mourning. 

At  nine,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
being  completed,  the  body  was  carried 
out,  borne  by  the  native  Christians  of  tho 
artillery  battalion,  under  a  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  the  principal  officers  of  her  hito 
highness'  troops,  and  the  pall  by  Messrs. 
Dyce  Sombre,  Solaroli,  Drever,  and  Troup, 
preceded  by  the  whole  pf  her  highnesa' 
body  ^ards,  followed  by  the  bishop, 
chaunting  portions  of  the  service,  aided 
by  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral.  After 
them,  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
then  the  chidT  officers  of  the  household, 
the  whole  brought  up  by  a  battalion  of  her 
late  highness'  infantry,  and  a  troop  of 
horse,  the  procession  preceded  by  fbur 
elephants,  from  which  alms  and  cakes  were 
distributed  amongst  the  crowd,  passed 
through  s  street  formed  of  the  troops  al 
Sirdhannab,  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  kept  by  a  guard 
of  honour  from  the  SOth  N.  I.,  under  the 
command  of  Capt  Campbell.  The  proces- 
sion passed  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  coffin  was 
deposited  on  tressels.  High  mass  was 
then  performed  in  excellent  style,  and  with 
great  feeling,  by  the  bishop.  The  bodywas 
lowered  into  the  vsult.  Thus  terminated 
thecafeer  of  one  who,  for  upwards  of  half- 
a-century,  has  held  a  conspiruous  place.  In 
the  political  proceedings  of  India.  In  the 
Begum  Sombre  the  British  authorities  had 
an  ardent  and  sincere  ally,  ever  ready,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  to  aid  and  assist, 
to  the  utmost  of  her  means,  tbeir  fortunes 
and  interests. 

As  soon  as  the  family  bad  retired  into 
the  palace,  the  magistnite  of  Meerut  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  officers  of  his  establish- 
ment, to  proclaim  the  annexation  of 
territories  of  her  late  highness,  to  the 
British  Government;  proclamation  was 
made  throughout  the  town  and  vicinity  of 
Sirdhannab,  by  the  government  authority, 
an4  similar  ones  at  the  principal  towns, 
in  dificient  paru  of  the  jaghiiv,  according 
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to  previout  arrangement,  «o  thftt  tliU 
valuable  territory  l>ecame  almost  instan- 
taneouilj  iocorpoFated  with  sillab  Meerut, 
to  which  it  will  remain  annexed.  Tlie 
introduction  of  the  police  and  fiscal 
arrangements  having  been  especially  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  orders  frora 
the  government  of  India,  received  so  far 
back  as  August  18S4. 

The  whole  of  the  landed  possessions  of 
her  late  highness  revert  to  the  British ;  but 
the  personal  property,  amounting  to  near 
balf-a-crore,  devolves  by  will  to  Mr.  Dyce 
$ombre,  with  tlie  exception  of  small 
legacies,  and  charitable  beque&u.'^Meerut 
0ifS.,Feb.4. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  papers, 
complains  of  the  fulsome  article  in  the 
Mearul  Observer,  which  we  have  so  greatly 
retrenched,  and  observes  of  the  Begum  :— 

**  Witli  the  exception  of  a  few  old  women 
at  Sirdhannah,  who  were  the  objects  of  her 
charily,  her  death  is  bailed  as  a  blessing 
throughout  ber  territories.  The  semin- 
dars,  who  were  shamefully  acrewed  and 
oppressed,  are  rejoicing  that  her  reign  ia 
over.  She  was  about  ninety  years  of  age, 
completely  in  ber  dotage,  and  ber  affairs 
were  entirely  managed  by  ber  heir,  youM 
Dyce,  who  takes  the  name  of  Sombre  and 
succeeds  to  all  the  wealth  of  the  old  lady. 
There  must  be  at  least  half  a  crore  of 
rupees  at  Sirdhannah  in  palaces,  bunga« 
lows,  elephants,  camels,  horses,  guns  of 
all  Mlibres,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  tbihy^three 
lacs  were  transferred  to  Company*s  paper 
in  the  four  per  cent,  last  year :  all  this 
Dyce  Sombre  will  get ;  but  be  ia  only  to 
have  the  interest  of  it  until  be  is  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  is  now  about  S6.  The 
begum  has  left  all  ber  old  and  faithful 
servants,  many  of  whom  have  served  her 
from  twenty  to  forty  years,  totally  un« 
provided  fbr.  To  her  physician  she  b»- 
queathed  twenty  thousand  lupees;  to  Mr. 
Troup,  who  married  Dyce's  sister,  fiftyt 
thousand;  and  to  Mr.  Salnroli  who  also 
married  a  sister  of  Dyce,  and  has  a  family, 
eighty  thousand.  She  also  left  seventy- 
five  thousand  rupees  to  an  old  officer  in 
the  Company's  service,  who,  compared 
with  all  ber  old  faithful  followers,  was 
quite  a  stranger  to  her.  These,  I  under- 
stand,  are  all  her  legacies,  and  the  remain- 
der goes  to  Dyce.  Old  Colonel  Dyce^ 
the  father  of  this  young  man,  who  waa 
formerly  in  her  service,  and  quarrelled 
with  her,  has  not  got  a  fractaoo.  The 
begum's  revenue,  including  customs  and 
duties  of  all  kinds,  amounted  to  about  ten 
lacs  per  annum,  and  ber  expenditure  waa 
not  above  six.  On  her  death  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  magistrate  of  Meerut  went 
to  Sirdhannah  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  honourable  John. 
This  was  done  simply  by  proclamation,  the 
people  being  too  ready  and  willing  to  ac^ 
knowledge  a  new  niMttr.** 


TOMB  or  fU  VATXTt  PBCas. 

The  Ibllowing  passage,  in  the  Bg^vwMr, 
native  paper,  in  an  article  on  **  the  Spirii 
of  the  Age,**  indicates  the  growing  political 
tone  of  the  native  press  t — 

*'  In  every  civilized  coanlry,  vrhcve 
knowledge  .shines  witli  its  hrilliant  lustre^ 
where  the  people  value  the  truth  of  ediic»<i 
tion,  where  the  educated  are  stimulated  by 
splendid  reward  for  their  talenu  and 
learning,  merit  is,  save  in  India,  crowned 
with  success.  It  is  a  stimulus  highly 
desirable  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
knowledge.  It  is  for  tbu  that  prises  are 
often  given  to  the  best  of  the  sdiool  boys, 
thst  they  may  diligently  cultivate  the  seeds 
of  early  education.  Happy,  thrice  happy 
are  the  peopla  of  England!  !  Tlia 
learned  professions,  the  public  service, 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  even  the 
aenate  house,  hold  out  innumerable  bril- 
liant prospects  to  raise  the  ardour  of  the 
youthful  student.  Invited  by  these  prize* 
ever  kept  in  public  view,  thousands  of  new 
candidates  for  fame  and  promotion »  are 
daily  pouring  forth  from  our  semiDariee 
In  the  west  and  pressing  forward,  while 
thousands  more  advance  in  successful 
ranks  behind  them,  to  supply  their  places. 
How  different  is  the  case  in  India,  where 
the  learned  have  no  prospect  of  '  rising  in 
the  world  ;'  where  foreigners  are  enjoying 
that  degree  of  political  privilege,  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  Hindu;  where  the 
British  rulers  are  so  jmrtial  that  they  ever 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  many  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  of  their  own  race!  This  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  and  can  be  demon- 
strated by  several  practical  instances.  To 
speak  the  truth,  our  brethren  of  England 
are  as  mere  bkris  of  passage.  They  look 
on  India  as  a  patrimony  granted  to  them 
for  the  support  of  their  families  in  the 
west.  It  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  Britain 
to  allow  her  sons  thus  to  plunder  the  ricfae* 
of  India  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  the 
India  Company.  Hundreds  of  millioaa 
of  money  are  remitted  every  year  to  thn 
East.  India  stock,  merely  for  the  discbavga 
of  tiie  debts  contracted  by  the  Company 
in  tiie  character  of  mercbanta— hundrsda 
alter  hundreds  of  persons  come  frooa  thai 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  fill  high  situationa 
ksre  in  India.  Amazing  policy !  EzoaU 
lent,  laudable  is  the  method  adopted  tot 
the  exaction  of  money  !  Surely  such  m 
straightforward  course  of  social  justice  al 
once  bespeaks  the  well4>eingof  the  Indiaa 
commiuity  1  It,  however,  becomes  a  coa* 
vincing  proof  tluU  the  power  exercised  by 
the  British  nation  in  India  is  a  political 
phenomenon  ;  indeed,  our  nikfs,  with  all 
their  liberal  professions,  do  not  allow  tha 
natives  to  enjoy  any  degree  of  political 
privilege;  learned  men  are  denied  rewarda 
or  honours  due  to  their  talents,  and  noon 
of  the  educated  Hindus  are  admitted  iam 
luccativa   situalioos,   «s  if  their  taknw 
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were  tratson  agaiiMt  tbe  BunsH  Indian 
GoYiRincKNV.  Tbe  line  of  conduct  em- 
braced by  our  rulers  is  exceedingly 
•Criking,  when  we  consider  that  even  tbe 
barbarous  Mabamedans  allowed  tbe  natives 
to  enjoy  every  kind  of  political  privilege 
pursuant  to  their  talents,  while  a  nation 
by  Ikr  tbe  more  civilised  and  prosperous, 
scruple  to  place  the  aboriginal  inb^itants 
in  high  dignities.  It  is  a  mere  mockery 
to  delineate  the  characteristics  of  our 
enHghtened  rulers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  can  well  appreciate  their  own  interest 
and  the  interest  of  that  countrymen.  The 
slight  vestiges  of  labours  that  have  been 
m^e  by  the  Anglo-Indian  govemmcnt, 
Ibr  tbe  welfare  of  the  Hindus,  bespeak 
bow  much  good  they  have  (fone  to  England 
and  to  India.*' 

tiau  WAOHORN. 

Mr.  Waghom  has  come  out  to  Egypt, 
where  he  1ms  established  himself  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  passengers  by  the 
steamers.  He  writes,  that  Uie  railroad 
across  tbe  Isthmus  is  actually  to  be  made. 
The  ironwork  is  in  progress  at  home. 
When  it  is  finished,  the  journey  to  Cairo 
will  be  performed  in  about  six  hours !  6v 
this  means,  books  and  parcels  may  reach 
Bombay  with  facility  at  moderate  charge ; 
but  while  the  communication  is  limited  to 
that  port,  all  India,  except  Bombay  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  will  be  deprived  of 
this  advantage ;  and  as  for  passengers,  of 
course,  tbey  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
steamers  at  Bombay,  unless  they  are 
located  near  that  port,  since  they  can  only 
reach  it  from  the  interior  by  land  jour, 
nies,  frequently  difficult  and  costly,  and  at 
one  season,  that  very  season  when  they 
would  be  most  anxious  to  go  by  steam, 
impracticable — ergo  we  must  agitate  for 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  no  monopoly. 
—Bengal  fferald,  Feb.  28. 

INSOLVXKT  ACT. 

An  Act  of  our  legislature  is  publiriied  to- 
day, an  extension  of  that  exquisite  piece  of 
legislation,  tbe  present  Insolvent  Act, /or 
tiuree  jtear$  from  the  first  of  March  next, 
when  It  expires.  When  we  recollect  the 
many  instances  in  which  this  act  has  been 
condemned  by  every  member  of  the  bar 
bere,  and  by  every  judge  who  has  bad 
oecasion  to  refer  to  it ;  and  when  we  recoU 
lect  also,  that  the  reason  assigned  in  Eng- 
bmd  for  giving  the  Act  a  short  extension 
without  amendment,  in  18S3,  wss  that  it 
bad  been  determined  to  leave  the  duty  of 
amendiDg  it  to  the  law  commission,  we 
may  well  ask  bow  it  happens  that  so  faulty 
a  law  should  now  be  extended  for  another 
term  of  three  years,  without  any  alteration 
wbetever?  bow  it  hajipens  that,  while  law- 
naUnf  has  been  going  on  at  a  steam  pace 
for  Noa  time  badL  in  advance  of  the  pttbHc 


wants,  a  mort  important  matter,  eepJedally 
recommended  to  the  attention  ot  the  com* 
missloners  by  tbe  autboritieB  at  home, 
should  have  been  utterly  neglected  till  tbe 
very  moment  when  tlie  Act  was  abcmt  to 
expire?  And  now,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  a  three  years*  renewal?  Why  not  re- 
new it  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  in  the 
mean  time  set  about  revising  its  provisions? 
Tbe  task  ought  not  to  be  very  long,  since 
tbe  working  of  tbe  Act  has  made  its  defects 
sufficiently  notorious. — Qd,Cour.fFeh.  24. 

NEW  rORM  or  QATB. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  February  22. 
Baboo  Russick  Krishna  Mullick,  tbe  editor 
of  tbe  Gtfonanneskun,  being  one  of  tbe 
petit  jury,  prescribed  a  form  of  tbe  oath 
that  be  wished  should  be  administered  to 
him.  It  was  worded  nearly  thus  t — "  I 
eall  heaven  to  witness  that,  between  my 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  tbe  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  I  shall  give  a  verdict  acoordin|p 
to  the  evidence  I  hear.'*  The  oath  was 
accordingly  administered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Blacquiere,  the  chief  interpreter,  under 
the  sanction  of  tbe  judge  on  tbe  bench. 

DBrKNCC  OF  POLTGAMT. 

The  discussions  in  the  Calcutta  papers, 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  has  brouffht 
forth  the  following  plausible  defence  ofit,^ 
by  a  native: — 

'*  Sir, — You  English  gentlemen  are 
very  fond  of  complaining  against  the  na- 
tives of  this  country,  because  they  marry 
many  wives.  If  your  religion  and  the 
customs  of  your  country  don*t  allow  you 
to  have  more  than  one  woman  as  wife, 
why  should  we  be  guided  by  you,  who  are 
of  another  nation  and  religion  ?  It  is  a 
true  thing,  which  every  body  acquainted 
with  Asia  knows,  but  bow  it  happens  no- 
body knows,  that  there  are  more  women 
than  men  in  this  country,  whether  because 
more  females  are  bom,  or  because  you 
Englishmen  kill  the  males  in  battle, 
magician  only  can  tell.  Then,  in  this 
case,  giving  one  woman  to  every  man, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  remaining  many 
women?  They  must  have  somebody  to 
love  them;  The  plain  truth  is,  we  are 
destined  by  nature  to  have  many  wives  and 
much  happiness  it  is  our  good  fate  to 
have  many  wives  it  has  been  so  from  tbe 
beginning  of  the  world.  l>on*t  then,  I 
pray,  interfere  with  the  decree  of  nature.*' 

8A1.X  OF  BOVSX  FEOPlRrr. 

We  are  Irappy  to  hear  from  several 
qusrtcrs,  thst  there  is  a  demand  for  landed 
property,  and  that  purchasers  will  come 
forward.  If  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
any  disposition  to  sell  at  market  rates. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  so  strong  a  deteri 
mination  to  stand  up  for  old  prices,  that 
no  person,  whose  time  was  valuable, 
would  throw  it  away  by  attending  salei^ 
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Such  was  the  case  with  the  frequent  mock 
sales  of  the  bndcd  property  of  the  estate  c»f 
Cruttenden,  Mackillop,  and  Co.,  under 
the  former  Assignee. 

The  new  Assignee,  with  prompt  and 
sound  judgment,  is  fast  turning  indigo, 
ships,  waste  ground,  and  old  bricks,  into 
sicca  rupees.  The  ruinous  premises  in 
Cosdtollah,  formerly  Duckett*s  coach  ma- 
nufactory, and  subsequently  James  Lsmb 
and  Co.*s  auction,  were  yesterday  sold  by 
Jenkins,  Low,  and  Co.,  for  32,200  rupees ; 
and  considering  that  it  must  cost  7  or 
8,000  rupees  to  put  them  in  good'  repdir, 
they  haiKe,  we  think,  brought  a  good  price ; 
more^  inoeed,  than  it  was  generally  thought 
they  would  sell  for. 

We  trust  for  the  sake  of  the  creditors  of 
the  late  firm  of  Cruttenden  and  Co.,  that 
all  the  other  houses,  belonging  to  this 
estate,  will  be  speedily  offerMl  for  sale  at 
moderate  upset  prices,  when  there  will  be 
no  want  of  bidders.  Competition  and  the 
ifisposilioo  to  buy,  which  appears  to  pre- 
▼ail  at  present,  will  realise  fair  prices,  and 
assist  io  making  a  speedy  diridend.— * 
Hurkaru, 

ABOunov  or  salt  salbs. 
We  understand  that  government  has  de- 
termined to  do  away  with  the  salt  sales.  A 
price  is  to  be  put  upon  each  description  of 
salt  in  the  government  golas,  and  any  per- 
son may  buy  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
pleases  at  any  time.  By  this  method,  the 
speculation  which  has  hitherto  taken  place 
at  the  periodical  sales,  will  be  pot  an  end 
to;  for  no  capitalist  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  buy  for  an  advance,  when  bis  powerful 
competitor  is  always  ready  to  undersell 
bim.  If,  indeed,  the  stock  in  the  golas 
were  to  be  reduced  to  something  near  the 
means  of  an  individual,  it.  might  be  all 
purchased  at  once ;  but  this  it  is  easy  for 
the  Board  to  prevent,  as  the  regulation  of 
the  supply  is  in  their  own  hands.— ^urifc., 
Feb.  26. 

ABOLITIOK  or  LORKAIKS. 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn,  that  an  abo* 
mination  against  which  we  have  long 
raised  onr  voice,  is  at  last  likely  to  be  done 
away  with,  by  the  act  of  government.  The 
GsfOfumnakun  tells  us,  that  the  lottery 
committee  are  recommending  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  government  lottery.  Sorry, 
however, -are  we  to  say,  in  announcing  the 
cessation  of  this  national  disgrace,  that  we 
can  neither  compliment  the  government 
upon  the  occasion,  as  for  an  act  of  virtue ; 
nor  can  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  grati* 
fying  reflection,  that  our  bumble  efibrts 
contributed  to  the  long  called- for  measure ; 
teeing  that  the  government  are  not  leaving 
off  the  lottery,  but  as  is  said  of  old  nkes, 
in  reVfct  of  their  vicea,  the  lottery  it  lc«v. 


In  other  woids, 
the  committee  have  reported  a  **  loss,**  and 
bumble  individuals,  not  to  speak  of  go- 
vernments, are  rarely  guilty  of  practising 
vices  from  which  they  derive  neither  plea- 
sure nor  profit;  hr  less  where  such  vice« 
aremerely  odious  and  eipensive.  We  can- 
not  but  congretulate  the  public  at  large  i» 
this  instance,  upon  being  far  in  advance  of 
government,  both  in  virtue  and  in  good 
sense.— iUi/. 

supEaiNTSKniiiG  suaomnra. 
We  have  just  heard  it  rumoured,  that 
intelligence  has  been  received  by  govern- 
ment, that  superintending  surgeons  are  ta 
be  allowed  to  retire  on  the  pay  of  lieot.- 
colonels,  immediately  on  th«r  promotioo, 
instead  of  serving  two  years  in  that  grade» 
as  formerly ;  also  that  the  three  additiooal 
annual  retirements  from  the  Medical  Fund 
have  been  sanctioned. — Journal  UttU  mul 
Pkyi,  Science. 

AGBMT  AT  MOOBSHinABAJa. 

The  Calcutu  papers  are  full  of  lectere 
and  '*  editorials  **  on  the  subject  of  the  ap. 
pointment  of  Capt.  J.  Higginson,  58th 
N.  I.  (announced  in  our  last  Register),  to 
the  post  of  Agent  to  the  Governor- Gene, 
ral  at  Moorthedabad,  which  is  stigmatised 
as^'tbeMoorshedsbad  Job.*'  Capt.  Hig- 
ginson is  suted  to  be  a  relation  of  Sir  C. 
Metcalfe;  he  entered  the  service  in  1826. 
On  this  subject,  the  Burkaru  observes : — 
**  With  reference  to  some  recent  appoint- 
ments, we  have  heard  an  opinion  eipreased 
that  delicacy  precludes  a  successor  of  a  go- 
vernor-general  from  resdnding  the  ap- 
pointmenu  of  him  to  whom  he  succeeds. 
We  cannot  admit  the  force  of  this  plea, 
more  espedally  if  it  is  to  be  urged  in  bar 
of  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  tfa» 
public  service  in  any  case,  and  still  more 
when  it  applies  to  appointments  made  at  a 
period  when  the  successor  wasliourly  ex- 
pected; for  surely  Chen  delicacy  is  at  Icnat 
as  much  violated  by  such  appotntments,  at 
by  the  rescindroent  of  them.** 

TSANSIT  DUniS. 

We  have  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing, that  the  fai  has  gone  forth  to 
abolish  the  transit  duties  throughout  the 
Bengal  provinces.*  While,  however,  we 
rejoice  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  has  not 
quitted  the  helm  without  conferring  upon 

•  "  nrt  Wmiam  Gmttal  DtimUmmt,  Ut 
Mareh»  1890.-Notioe  b  berdiy  0Tea.  that 
from  sod  sfter  the  lit  of  April  next,  the  wveral 
custom  hooMs  and  chokeys,  sitsbHshsd  for  the 
collectkm  of  faiUmd  or  transit  dutki  at  the  st». 


goods  and  commoditks,  shall  pa«  i 

provlDcessnd  diatrictsof  the  BeofU  , ., 

without  psymeot  of  aay  doty,  taL  or  foe  wba^ 
soever,  and  shall  not  be  nqoiied'tobe  u»syei  bf 
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M  this  grcai  benefit  to  the  commerce  mad 
industry  of  tlie. country,  we  must  take 
leave  to  remind  Ifae  Governor- General, 
that  tbe  measure  is  not  yet  complete.  So 
long  as  the  town  duties  are  continued,  a 
Ijurge  portion— we  nay  say  tbe  roost  veia- 
tious  portion — of  the  trammels  upon  in- 
ternal trade  will  continue,  and  with  them 
all  the  abuses  of  a  complicated  system  of 
tbanahs  and  passes,  which  there  is  tlie  less 
motive  to  mnintain  for  the  collection  of  a 
reduced  revenue.  We  hare  always  held, 
that  it  was  idle  to  treat  the  question  of  the 
two  descriptions  of  duty  separately.  Both 
must  go  together,  and  we  trust,  as  reason 
has  been  victorious  in  one  part  of  the  field, 
she  will  not  delay  to  drive  her  enemy  from 
the  rest  of  bis  position.  There  is  still  ano- 
ther important  respect  in  which  this  mea- 
sure is  incomplete.  The  transit  and  town 
duties  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  presi. 
dencies  remain  to  be  extinguished.  Surely, 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  will  not  mar  a  liberal 
act  by  presenting  it  with  a  character  of  par- 
tiality, as  if  its  aim  were  merely  to  win 
golden  opinions  at  the  seat  of  bis  own  go- 
vernment, instead  of  consulting  alike  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

Possibly  it  may  create  some  surprise  to 
see  tliese  obnoxious  taxes  removed,  witli- 
out  any  announcement  of  other  taxes  in 
their  place,  it  being  known  that  the  Cus- 
toms* Committee  have  been  some  time 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  substi. 
tute  in  augmented  duties  upon  external 
trade.  Their  first  report,  we  understand, 
is  before  government ;  but  whether  or  not 
it  embraces  that  department  of  their  inves- 
tigation, we  are  unprepared  to  say— we  be- 
lieve not.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  so  important  a  resource  as  the 
Inland  Customs  of  tbe  four  presidencies 
should  be  given  up  gratuitously.  But 
tbe  necessity  of  an  equivalent  is  not  so 
pressing  as  is  commonly  supposed.  We 
•re  informed  upon  good  authority,  that, 
after  very  careful  investigation,  it  has  been 
discovered,  that  tlie  finances  of  India  are 
at  this  time  yielding  a  real  surplus,  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  deficit,  all  tbe  home  charges 
inclusive.— Gxt  Cour,  Mar,  1. 

Tbe  Hurkaru  states,  that  <*  Enquiries 
recently  instituted,  have  elicited  some  very 
curious  facts  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 
transit  system  in  various  paru  of  India. 
Among  other  singularities,  tbe  following 
mode  of  collecting  transit  dues  existed  for 
some  years  in  the  province  of  Berar,  but 
has  since  been  abolished  :  '  A  transit  duty 
was  levied  on  all  women  travellers  enceinte^ 
and  on  all  animals  great  with  young,*  ** 


rowxa  ow  thk  coiucAirosa-iK-CHiCF. 

The  Btngol  HtraUL^  in  a  controversy  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  head  of  tbe  army 
in  IndM,  alluding  lo  **  tha  disposition  of 
high  military  authorities   in   India  occa- 

^•.•^i   7^.^  XI  Q  ir».   an  U^  o/\ 


saoQally  to  overMep  their  powers/'  adducea 
the  following  illustrations: 

'*  Among  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  Bengal  government,  a  Tew  yean  ago, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  King's  dep6t  at 
Chinsurab.  Against  this  measure  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  strongly  protested, 
but  was  overruled;  tbe  depot  was  dis. 
solved,  and  its  inmates  ordered  into  Fort 
William.  The  governor- general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief at  this  period  were  both 
on  the  Hills.  No  sooner  did  the  latter 
hear  of  the  abolition  of  the  depot,  than  he 
resolved  on  its  re- establishment,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  officer  commanding  the  pre- 
sidency division,  to  direct  the  staff  and 
others  to  return  to  Chinsurab,  resume  their 
appointments  at  the  depot,  and  conduct  the 
duties,  pending  a  reference  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  This  order  reached  the  officer 
commanding  tbe  division.  Col.  Ximenes, 
in  due  course.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
then  vice  president  in  Council,  and  simply 
forbade  Col.  Ximenes  to  issue  the  ordo"  at 
his  peri],  and  interdicted  any  officer  or 
man  recently  employed  at  the  depot,  from 
quitting  Fort  William.  Col.  Ximenes  waa 
too  old  a  boldier  to  hesitate  which  to  obey 
—be  bowed  to  the  civil  authority,  and  the 
military  mandate  was  thus  treated  as  *  waste 
paper!*  Still  worse,  his  Excellency  had 
the  option  of  rescinding  the  order,  or  of 
resigning  his  command.  Afler  a  struggle, 
he  accepted  tbe  less  ruinous  alternative, 
and  withdrew  the  order. 

*<  It  happened,  some  years  ago,  that,  on 
casting  bis  eye  over  the  present  state  of  his 
Majesty's  corps  in  this  country,  the  com. 
mander-in -chief  in  India  observed,  that 
in  a  certain  dragoon  regiment  there 
were  100  horses  'wanting  to  complete.' 
This  seemed  to  his  Excellency  objectiona- 
ble; but  what  was  the  course  pursued? 
Instead  of  bringing  the  omission  to  the 
notice  of  Government,  and  requesting  re- 
spectfully that  measures  might  be  adopted 
to  rectify  the  same,  he  directed  the  adju- 
tant-general to  lay  his  commands  on  tbe 
commander  of  the  forces  in  that  presidency 
to  complete  tbe  regiment  forthwith.  Tbe 
mandate  went  iu  errand.  It  found  its 
way  at  length  to  the  Council-table,  and 
great  was  the  surprise  and  wild  tbe  laugh- 
ter, when  its  tenor  was  promulgated.  *  His 
Excellency  commands  that  thecorpssbould 
be  completed,*  'orders  from  the  Hone 
Guards,'  &c. !  The  government  were 
much  obliged  to  him,  but  they  recogniaed 
neither  his  Excellency  nor  the  Hone 
Guards,  as  any  authority  for  their  proceed- 
ings. The  sppropriation  of  the  revenue  of 
a  local  presidency  did  not  rest  with  the 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  but  with  the 
local  government.  As  an  economic  mea- 
sure, that  government  had  resolved  the  said 
regiment  should  be  kept  100  beraes  short  of 
its  complement,  and  to  change  those  orden 
they  did  not  intend,  and  tUs  was  quietly 
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intimated  to  the  cominiinder- in-chief.  His 
mandate  was  thus  considered  as  so  much 
<  waste  paper,*  and  the  corps  is  100  horses 
short  of  its  complement  to  this  very  day.'* 
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UMION  or  THE  KEVSNUB  AKD  JUDICIAL 
rUNCTIOMS. 

An  official  circular  appears  in  the  Cal- 
cutta papers,  the  object  of  which  is  to  elicit 
reports  on  the  result  of  the  system  of  uniting 
revenue  and  judicial  functions.  ITie  en- 
quiry is  instituted  by  desire  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  think  that  the  question  of 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  determined  by  tlie  increase  or 
diminution  of  crime.  The  Sudder,  in  their 
circular  to  the  magistrates,  appear  to  con- 
sider  it  as  infolving  such  a  mixture  of  fact 
and  opinion,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
separate  one  from  the  other.  **  One  dis- 
trict may  exhibit  under  the  actual  system, 
a  great  diminution  of  crime  for  the  period 
of  comparison — another  an  equal  increase; 
and  these  two  results  of  the  same  system 
must  obviously  be  referred  to  some  other 
cause  than  that  of  the  system  itself,  and  the 
results,  be  they  what  they  may,  be  influ- 
enced by  circumstances  which  no  tabular 
form  can  exhibit.'*  ^ 

MAVOOLAf  THS  OACOIT  OF  JCSSOUE. 

*<  At  last,  through  the  zeal  of  our  ma- 
gistrate and  collector,  Mr.  A,  F.Donnelly, 
Manoola,  the  Kobin  Hood  of  Jessore,  baa 
been  apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  jail  of 
this  district.  This  desperate  character  has 
hitherto  eluded  and  laughed  at  the  many 
attempts  made  by  Mr.  Donnelly's  prede- 
cessors to  capture  him.  Indeed,  in  the 
different  societies  of  indigo  planters  in 
which  I  have  mingled  (men  of  experience 
and  nerve  too),  1  have  always  heard  even 
the  idea  of  its  being  possible  to  capture 
Manoola  quite  laughed  at  and  ridiculed." 
"^Correi,  Hurk, 

MEW  MBI>ICAL  COLLEGE. 

We  had  the  gratification  to  be  present  for 
the  first  time,  to-day,  at  one  of  the  ordinary 
examinations  of  the  students  at  the  new 
Medical  College.  The  number  of  scholars 
present  exceeded  fifty,  including  not  more 
than  three  or  four  Christians,  a  large  por- 
tion o\'  them  quite  boys.  The  manner  in 
which,  one  after  another,these  native  youths 
explained  chemical  affinities,  and  answered 
the  many  difficult  questions  put  to  them  by 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  was  sufficiently  sur- 
prising, and  we  were  about  to  note  the 
names  of  one  or  two  of  the  boys  who  seemed 
to  us  distinguislied  by  their  intelligence ; 
but  we  soon  found  that  we  should  but  be 
doing  injustice  to  others,  for  as  the  still 
more  difficult  portion  of  the  examination 
proceeded,  boys  who  had  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  showed  themselves  able  to  meet  a 
severe  examination  on  the  construction  of 


the  human  form,  the  names  and  uses  of 
the  bones  and  nerves,  &c.  &e.,  and  two  of 
them,  without  the  least  embarrassmeot,  ex- 
plained the  various  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  theeflfectand  appearances  thereof, 
the  nature  of  a  dislocation  in  the  thigh,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  fracture  in  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone.  We  really  were  in  no  small 
degree  delighted  at  the  great  and  rapid 
proficiency  of  the  students, which  certainly 
reflects  very  great  credit  upon  Principal 
Bramley  and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  upon 
the  attention  and  talents  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  considering  that  the  lectures 
only  commenced  in  June  last. — CaL  Cour. 
Feb.  13. 

NATIVE  FEMALE  EDDCATIOK. 

In  Mr.  Adams's  report,  it  is  suted  that 
in  Rangpur  it  is  considered  highly  impro-> 
per  to  bestow  any  education  on   women, 
and  no  man  would  marry  a  girl  who  was 
known  to  be  capable  of  reading  ;  but   as 
girls  of  rank  are  usually  married  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  continue  to  live 
with  their  families  for  four  or  five  years 
afterwards,  the  husbands  arc  sometime* 
deceived,   and    find,   on  receiving    then- 
wives,  that  after  marriage,  they  hare  ac- 
quired that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is 
supposed  to  be  most  inauspicious  to  their 
husbands.     Although  this  female  erudi- 
tion scarcely  ever  proceeds  further  than 
being  able  to  indite  a  letter  and  to  examine 
an  account,  yet  it  has  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  many  families  from  threatened 
destruction.      The  women  of  rank  live 
much  less  dissipated  lives  than  the  men, 
and  are  generally  better  fitted  for  the  ma- 
nagement  of  their  estates,  on  which  account 
they  are  considered  intolerable  nuisances, 
by  the  harpies  who  seek  to  prey  on  their 
husbands  and  to  plunder  their  esUtes. 
Mr.  Adams  mentions,  that  there  weie  at 
one  time  several  schools  for  native  girls  in 
Beerbhoom,  but  they  have  all  been  formed 
into  one  central  school,  which  b  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Calcutu  Baptist  Female 
School  Society.     Until  lately  it  contained 
upwarids  of  eighty  girls,  but  since  the  hnr- 
karee  employed  to  collect  them  was  dis- 
missed, and  especially  since  the  employ- 
ment of  Christian  instead  of  non-christiaB 
teachers,  the  school  has  fallen  away  one- 
half,  there  being  at  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port only  forty  girls  on  the  list.      Almost 
all  attend  in  the  morning,  but  there  is 
always  a  considerable  deficiency   in  the 
afternoon. 

MOFUSSIL   MISCELLANEOUS   NEWS. 

fFrom^vctrvnu  J(mmals.J 

Cawn/wor.— Thia  station,  as  the  Guide 

books  would  say,  is  the  ancient  Kanb,  or 

city  of  the  cupid  of  the  Hindoos,  a  nasK 

given  to  it  probably  from  the  devotion  to 
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gallantry  shewn  bj  iu  inbabiunts,  and 
which,  whether  arising  from  the  soil  or 
atmosphere,  is  in  as  active  operation  now 
as  it  was  centuries  ago.  Old  maids  and 
scandal  are  not  more  naturally  associated 
than  Cawnpoor  and  gallantry,  nor  is  there, 
in  Gangetic  India,  any  station  where  you 
can  be  deprived  of  a  mistress  or  wife  with 
more  despatch  or  ecl6l.  Tbb  gallantry, 
m-hich  frequently  expresses  itself  by  an 
elopement,  sometimes  in  a  stage  trick,  by 
dropping  a  letter,  is,  however,  sometimes 
equivocally  shewn  in  a  'jocular  remark,* 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  re- 
cent  anecdote.  A  number  of  charitable 
ladies  announced,  in  the  following  circu- 
lar,  a  sale  uf  all  the  pretty  toys  they  had 
beguiled  tlie  tediousness  of  the  hot  months 
in  making :  — 

*^  The  Ladies  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Native  Female  Orphan  Asylum  beg  to 
notify,  that  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  (for 
the  benefit  of  the  al>ove  institution)  will 
uke  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2d  Febru- 
ary, between  noon  and  3  r.  m.— Cawn- 
poor,  January  SOth,  1836.** 

And  with  it  was  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing note  to  the  Brigade- Major,  Capt. 
Forbes : — 

•«  My  dear  Sir, — The  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Native  Infantry  Asylum  will 
be  obliged  by  your  encouraging  the  writers 
of  the  corps  to  copy  the  annexed  notice,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  generally  known.— 
Jan.  SOth,  1836.'* 

A  copy  of  the  notice,  the  circulauon 
of  which  was  thus  provided  for,  was,  of 
course,  laid  before  Brigadier  Churchill, 
pro  formoy  for  his  sanction  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  Brigadier,  however,  was  dis. 
posed  to  treat  the  subject  in  jest,  and  across 
the  circular  wrote  as  follows :—  '*  Who,  in 
.the  nauie  of  all  that  is  holy  or  unholy,  is 
this  Committee  ?  Who  is  the  President  ? 
Mrs.  Vaughsn  or  Mrs.  Ram  Cbunder 
Pont?** 

This  remark  did  of  course,  created  a 
considerable  sensation  in  the  Cawnpoor 
circle;  some  contended  that  Brigadier 
Churchill's  '^minute*'  was  intended  for 
•  jest,  a  mere  joke,  though  the  gallant  and 
gallant  writer  had  forgotten  the  point; 
while  others  mainuined  that  it  bad  some 
connection  with  the  cause  of  Mr.  White, 
which  was  espoused  generally  by  the  sta- 
tion at  large,  particularly  by  the  members 
&f  the  Female  Asylum  Society.  The  agi- 
tation subsided,  by  tlic  Brigadier  with, 
drawing  his  refusal,  aud  disclaiming  all 
intention  of  being  wanting  in  courtesy 
by  the  *'  Jocular  Observation.** 

Bkwrutpoor. — His  Highness  the  Raja 
has  just  proceeded  on  a  Battue  to  Roobas, 
accompanied  by  his  dewan  Bolanatb,  and 
A  large  cortege.  Among  the  other  amuse- 
ments which  occupy  the  time  of  royalty, 
is  that  of  flying  kites.    Seated  at  their  tent 


doors,  tlie  Rajah  and  his  prime  minister, 
fatigued  with  the  caret  o(  the  state,  amuse 
themselves  in  flying  and  endeavouring  to 
cut  the  strings  of  each  other*s  kites,  in 
which  the  skill  of  the  Riyah,  or  the  deep 
respect  of  the  minister,  generally  inclines 
the  victory  to  the  former. 

XaAore.— Raja  Ruttun  Sing,  one  of  the 
principal  and  favoured  chiefs  of  Runjeet, 
has  forfeited  the  favour  of  his  master  and 
his  jaghcers,  for  his  unreasonable  and 
traitorous  conduct.  No  Nihil,  the  amorous 
grandson  of  Runjeet,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  reputed  beauty  of  the  daughter  of 
Rutton  Singh,  and  demanded  her  in  mar* 
riage  ;  the  father,  however,  refused  to  send 
his  daughter  to  the  royal  menagerie,  as  she 
had  long  been  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a 
fellow  sirdar.  He  even  resisted  the  soli- 
citations and  orders  of  Runjeet  himself, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
confiscated  his  property,  and  threw  him 
into  prison.  The  Raja,  however,  baa  ef- 
fected his  escape,  and  will  probably  **  turn 
rebel**  for  his  uncourteous  treatment. 

It  is  stated  tliat  Runjeet,  having  brought 
Sultan  Mahomed  Klian  to  Lahore,  under 
the  expreu  promise  of  appointing  him 
a^nt  of  Pesliawer,  and  having  failed  to 
keep  that  promise,  the  brother  of  Sultan 
Mahomed,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  assem- 
bled 15,000  or  20,000  Mulkeas,  &c.  al 
JuUalabad,  whence  he  intends  marching 
forthwith  on  Peshawer  and  taking  ven- 
geance upon  Runjeet. 

The  Mussulman  population  at  Lahore 
are,  it  appears,  in  a  stata  of  considerable 
excitement.  Monsieur  Ventura  has  been 
ordered  by  Maharaja  Runjeet  Sing,  to  ap- 
propriate a  certain  worshipping  place  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  his  kutchery. 
Remonstrance  against  this  insult  was,  of 
course,  useless;  the  circumstance,  how. 
ever,  has  produced  great  dissatisfiietioo  in 
the  minds  of  the  *'  faithful.** 

.^j^ra.— Baron  Hugel  was  at  Hansi  on 
the  10th  of  January,  and  proposes  to  leave 
Delhi  for  Jeypore  on  the  17tb>  where  he 
expecta  to  arrive  about  the  20th.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  compels  the  baron  to 
run  through  Rajpootana  to  Bombay  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  the  view  to  em- 
bark at  once  for  Europe.  The  tour  to 
Cashmere  is  described  by  the  baron  as  in- 
teresting, but  fatiguing.  In  going,  he 
took  the  hill-route  by  Belaspoor,  Juala- 
niooki,  and  Tommoo,  and  in  returning 
followed  the  Jeelam  to  Mayufferad,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Attock,  to  make  some 
obiervations  on  the  Indus. 

Delhi — Mr.  Cowley,  the  artist,  is  em- 
ployed on  an  historical  painting  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,  representing  his  Majesty 
and  four  sons,  a  specits  of  grouping  in 
high  estimation  among  the  kings  of  theeast. 
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The  kidnappen  of  Delhi  continue  to 
■teal  young  cbildren,  both  within  and  with* 
out  the  widh  of  the  city,  and,  it  is  latd, 
find  a  ^eady  sale  for  them  in  the  palace  of 
the  Oreat  Mogul. 

Jilahabad.^The  Baza  Baee  arrival  here 
on  the  11th  insunt,  en  route  to  Benares, 
where  she  goes  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Jeypore.'^llockum  Chundand  Futteh 
Loi  were  delivered  over  to  Major  AUes  at 
Raja  Ghur,  by  Captain  Lloyd,  of  the  36th 
N.  I.  Tlie  former  was  brought  up  for 
examinetion  before  Major  Alves,  Cap- 
tains Tlioresby,  political  agent  at  Sheka- 
wattee,  Ludlow,  and  Conolly.  His  exa- 
mination was  suspended,  or,  as  it  is  re* 
ported,  concluded:  nothing  was  elicited 
from  him  to  corroborate  the  documentary 
evidence,  which  we  bear  fiies  clearly  the 
affair  of  the  4th  of  June  on  Joota  Ram 
and  bis  party.  His  answers  to  the  various 
questions  proposed  were  all  in  the  non  mi 
ricordo  style.  The  examination  of  the 
younger  prisoner,  Futteh  Lol,  was  to  com> 
meoce,  and  on  tlie  close  of  it,  Major  Alves 
would  return  to  Juepoor.  Both  prisoners 
are  to  be  confined  in  a  gurry  ouuide  Jue- 
poor, and  close  to  the  Rendency,  being  se- 
parateil,  to  prevent  collusion. 

The  Ulwur  Raja  received  the  Furingees 
wiih  all  his  country's  hospitality  ;  be  en- 
tertained Major  AlveSy  bis  suite,  and  the 
officers  of  the  different  escorts,  at  a  sump, 
tuous  English  dinner,  and  on  the  succeed, 
ing  days  amused  them  with  displays  of  the 
favoured  sports  of  the  Rajpoots — the  death 
of  a  tiger,  cheeta  bunting,  elephant  fights, 
wrestling,  &c.  &c.  The  Raja  it  stated  to 
be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Rajpoot  himself. 

Our  troops  in  Shekawattee  will  shortly 
move  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Jeypore,  where,  it  is  said,  a  new  canton- 
ment will  be  formed. 

Loodianali. — Dr.  Henderson  has  arrived 
here  from  his  travels  in  the  Punjab  and 
Hills,  and  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  has  been  placed 
under  arrest,  until  he  gives  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  unauthorised  passage 
across  the  frontier.  His  arrest  is,  of  course, 
merely  formal ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  his 
explanstion  at  head -quarters,  he  wilt  pro- 
bably be  released,  when  we  may  expect  to 
get  some  account  of  his  interesting  expe- 
dition. 

Herat, — The  carrier  traders,  who  con- 
duct  the  trade  between  this  and  Eerao, 
Russia,  Mazinderan,  and  Toorkistan,  have 
lately  been  so  hsrai^sed  and  pillaged  by  the 
marauding  Belochees,  that  they  one  and 
all  represented  their  case  before  the  Heerat 
ruler,  Sba-Kamren,  a  son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Shah.Zuman,  who  derives  no  incon- 
siderable  income  Irom  this  trade.     Urged 


by  their  aoUeitatioo,  and  the  foar  of  hb 
reveoue  being  impaired^  be  aought  oof  the 
Belocbea,  and  coming  oo  tfaeao  onawaies, 
a  sanguinary  conflict  eneaed,  which  tenai- 
nated  in  the  slaughter  or  capture  of  tke 
principal  leaders  of  these  hordes.  The 
▼ictory  has  been  followed  up  by  the  Shah, 
who  is  now  investing  one  of  their  strong- 
est holds,  the  fort  of  L^s. 

Ayrungobad. — The  power  of  an  expos- 
ing press  is  felt  at  evvn  this  reiDOte  aad 
semi-barbarous  state.  The  Nuwab  Vice- 
roy, whose  illegal  and  arbitrary  condad 
was  noticed  in  a  former  paper,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  it  at  Aurungabad,  was  ao  coo- 
science-stricken  or  terrified,  as  suddenly 
to  convene  an  assembly  of  his  Omlah,  to 
whose  agency  or  connivance  he  attributed 
the  wrongs  complained  of;  and  beAire 
tliem  to  sute,  that  the  first  act  of  injustioe 
or  oppression  brought  before  him  ahoald 
be  summarily  punished.  This  exbortatioa 
was  followed  up  by  an  instant  refooval  of 
some  of  the  most  corrupt  of  them,  and  the 
substitution  of  others  of  better  character. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIR  OF  SOOBROTAH. 

The  case  of  Soobroyah,  late  of  tbe  t 
missariat  department  at  Bangalore,  and 
now  a  prisoner  for  trial  by  court- martia], 
is  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Some  time  has  now  el^Mcd 
since  the  court-martial  first  conveoed  to 
try  him  was  dissolved,  and  another  or- 
dered ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  up 
to  the  present  date,  no  adTance  whatever 
has  been  made  in  the  trial— the  court  bai 
not  yet  been  once  opened.  Tbe  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  court,— embracing  the 
investigation  into  one  of  tbe  d^argea  pre- 
ferred, and  having  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  court  nearly  two  months,  but  with- 
out any  thing  being  established  against 
him  deserving  of  bonds  or  imprtsonment 
— liave  bt-en  to  no  purpose  whatever;  tbe 
present  court  will  have  to  proceed  as  if  no 
investigation  bad  been  entered  upon ;  and 
Soobroyah  be  still  a  prisoner  in  the  main 
guard.  Will  this  be  tolerated?  Is  there 
no  power  to  which  this  persecuted  indi- 
vidual can  appeal,  and  demand  either  to 
be  put  on  his  trial,  or  discharged  from  far- 
ther restraint  and  responsibility  ? — if  not, 
in  what  consisu  the  dearly.purchased  pri. 
vilegeof  the  AcAeosoorptu?  Soaaverdy 
had  Soobroyah  been  made  to  feel  be  was 
a  prisoner,  that  he  had  not  been  penatecd 
to  perform  the  last  soleaan  service  lo  ai 
aged  parent,  or  to  be  near  her  in  her  last 
moments  to  receiving  her  dying  eomooaads 
and  benediction: -» nay  more,  a  BritUk 
officer,  whose  heart  wias  not  i     '   ' 
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every  tender  erooUon,  for  having  been  Imb 
rigorous  in  the  discharge  of  bis  <hity  than 
it  was  desirous  be  should  be— for  having 
granted  some  trifling  indulgence  to  Soo- 
broyah  during  bis  mother's  sickness,  we 
bave  been  told,  was  severely  reprimanded 
for  thu  feeling  and  sympathy  he  had  shown ! 
—It  has  also  been  communicated  to  us, 
that  more  than  one  appeal  has  been  made 
by  persons,  supposed  ft'om  their  rank  and 
standing  in  the  service  to  have  influence, 
to  the  head  of  the  Mndras  government,  for 
some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the  con- 
finement to  which  that  unfortunate  and  ill. 
used  man  had  been  so  long  subject — but 
witliout  avail.  Did  Soobroyab  know  leas 
of  the  private  history  of  some  few,  than 
we  bave  been  informed  be  does,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  they  have  discharged  the 
duties  pertaining  to  the  appointmenu  they 
bold,  and  amassed  the  fortunes  they  pos. 
sess,  it  has  been  said,  the  way  in  which  he 
acquired  his  own  wealth  would  never  bave 
excited  suspicion,  much  less  been  subject- 
matter  for  enquiry. — Mad.  Cour,  Feb,  8. 

GOOMSUK. 

Letters  from  Goomsur,  dated  the  SOth 
January,  state,  that  in  the  western  side  of 
that  countrv,  a  strong  range  of  bills  had 
been  cleared  of  the  rebels,  llie  destruc- 
tion of  their  granaries,  and  some  night 
attacks  made  on  the  rebels,  had  completely 
intimidated  them.  The  young  Rajah  has 
since  expressed  a  desire  to  deliver  himself 
up  to  the  commissioner,  who  has  gone  to 
Nowgaum,  and  hostilities  had  in  conse. 
quence  ceased. 

MARINE    EXCURSIOK. 

An  excursion  of  a  novel  deftcription  for 
the  Madras  Roads,  but  which  is  likely  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  if  the  bresk- 
water  prove  successful,  took  place  this  day. 
A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  the  surf  before  their  eyes, 
went  on  board  the  WeUi^iglon  for  a  cruise, 
passed  astern  of  H.  M.  ship  Andromachet 
proceeded  to  sea,  and  returned  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  higlily  gratified,  we  under, 
stand,  with  their  short  but  very  agreeable 
voyage. — Mad,  Gax,  Jan.  26. 


MISCELLANEOUa 

THS   XLnUNSTOMB  COLLBOB. 

Our  presidency  readers  must  bave  ob- 
served with  deliglit  an  advertisement,  an- 
nounciniC  the  openini;  of  the  first  term 
of  tbe  Elpfaiastone  College.  They  ought 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  establishment 
of  this  and  other  seminaries,  intended  to 
give  superior  knowledge  of  European 
acience  and  literature,  as  it  is  not  quite 
ten  yearn  ago,  when   Bombay  could  not 


boast  of  a  single  respectabl0  acbool  for 
tbe  education  of  natives;  and  when  chil. 
dren  were  obliged  to  beg  for  the  little 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  oe- 
eesMry  to  gain  employment  in  public 
oflices  of  Government.  Now,  then,  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  even  the  poorest  of  them, 
to  bestow  tbe  blessings  of  sound  instruc- 
tion on  his  children,  we  repeat  that  tbe 
opportunity  will  be  embraced  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  that  no  parent  will  neglect 
to  perform  tbe  important  duty  which  be 
owes  to  himself,  to  his  children,  and  to 
the  community  generally,  of  sowing  tbe 
seeds  of  knowledge  in  their  minds^— Z>itr- 
pwij  Feb,  19. 

XAI.WA  onuM. 
The  quantity  of  Malwa  opium  exported 
from  Bombay  to  Canton  in  1835,  was 
valued  in  a  late  number  of  tbe  Courier  at 
Rs.  1,25,00,000.  Fifteen  years  ago,  not  a 
single  chest  was  exported  of  this  article. 
To  the  enterprise  of  the  British  merchants 
and  the  British  Government  this  new 
traflic  is  solely  attributable.  It  has  proved 
highly  advantageous  to  tbe  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  Malwa,  and  promises 
soon  to  ntake  it  wme  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces of  India.  A  correspondent,  on 
whose  local  knowledge  we  can  safely  rely, 
states,  that  "it  has  contributed  to  raise 
the  rents  of  every  village  in  Malwa  moat 
considerably.  In  some  villages,  tbe  rents, 
owing  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
opium,  have  been  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  fifteen  years." — Ibid, 

COLTIVATIUN    OF   COTTON. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  cultivarion  of  cotton  in  the 
Surat  district,  during  the  present  and  tbe 
preceding  years: — 

A.  D.  1834-35.  A.  D.  1835-36. 

PersunnsbB.        Begahf.  Begahs. 

Burdoiee 86  57 

Boharee 67  107 

Chlcklu ao  30 

ChorsMee  4JA1 4,863 

Kurode  2,004  S,158 

MoU 7W 853 

Colpar a.TOB  « 3,000 

KhoorsKid 10,656  23,985 

Parchol 2,157  - 3,680 

Pamura. 8 

Scope 2.791  4»17l 

Surlrahan   3,416  3>979 

Turkenir 3,539  3»775 

Walor  2,468  3,680 

43,912  63,790 

From  this  it  appears  that  tbe  quantity  of 
ground  under  cultivation  in  Surat  is  about 
35  percent,  greater  than  it  was  last  season. 
In  tbe  Broach  districts,  the  increase  is  up- 
wards of  SO  per  cent  In  Dbargar  and 
Candeisb,  it  may,  at  a  low  estimate,  be 
placed  at  SO  per  cent.  From  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  Bombay  territories,  accounts  are  yet 
wanting  ;  but  as  they  have  been  received 
from  the  principal  cotton  districts,  and  as 
the  eziensioa  of  cultivation  is  prt^KMtien* 
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ably  greater  in  the  larg^  than  in  the 
•mailer  ones,  we  shall,  we  beliere,  be 
rather  under  the  mark  in  placing  the  ave- 
rage  increase  of  cotton  cultivated  through- 
out tlie  presidency  this  year  at  25  per  cent. 
— Gmr.  Feb.  16. 

T&AVZLLBR8   IN   ARiiBIA. 

By  the  last  arrival  from  Muscat,  letters 
have  been  received  from  Lieuts.  Wellsted 
and  Whitelock,  of  the  I.  N.,  who  are  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula to  the  capiul  of  the  Wahbees,  Derhia. 
These  enterprising  travellers  have  made  a 
short  journey  in  the  hill  country  lying 
westward  of  Muscat,  and  thus  describe 
this  hitherto  unvisited  tract : 

**  The  country  in  general  is  very  fertile, 
and  in  some  spots  fruits  of  nearly  every 
kind  met  with  in  India,  are  to  be  seen. 
The  native  Bedouins  have  behaved  to  us 
with  an  hospitality  of  conduct,  that  indeed 
has  been  aught  but  very  pleasant,  as  we 
have  no  way  of  returning  it  but  by  reite- 
rated thanks.  We  are  now  lodged  in  the 
Shaik*s  house  of  the  village  of  Neisma, 
who  supplies  us  from  his  own  table  with 
every  kind  of  dressed  food,  vegetables, 
and  fruits ;  and  he  is  so  pressing  for  our 
stay,  tJiat  one  of  us  is  obliged  to  remain 
here  at  least  a  week  for  fear  of  oflfence. 
The  house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  vegetable  luxury.  Every  kind 
of  fruit  clusters  in  at  the  windows,  and 
when  oppressed  by  the  slightest  thirst,  we 
have  no  more  to  do  than  pluck  one  of  the 
golden  oranges  or  clustering  bunches  of 
grapes,  that  bang  ready  to  our  hands.  This 
is  an  Arcadia  I  was  not  prepared  for  in 
Arabia.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  terraced, 
and  sown  with  wheat  The  lower  paru 
of  the  hilb  are  thickly  set  with  vines  and 
pomegranate,  and  the  other  fruits  are 
grown  in  gardens. 

«  The  thermometer  at  night  we  felt  as 
low  as  44^,  and  by  day  it  only  rises  to 
60°,  which  has  again  sown  the  English 
bloom  upon  our  cheeks,  and  put  us  in 
rude  health  for  our  long  journey.  The 
inhabitanu  of  the  hilly  distria  are  a  fine 
atliletic  race,  and  the  best  sample  I 
have  seen  of  the  sons  of  Isbmail ;  and 
need  1  add,  that  the  women  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  possess  an  intuitive  grnce,  that 
has  quite  put  all  idea  of  civilization  from 
our  minds.  The  natives  distil  a  wine  from 
the  grapes,  which  they  drink  in  great 
quantities ;  but  as  it  is  not  of  a  very  in. 
toxicating  quality,  they  don*t  think  much 
of  breaking  the  first  precept  of  their  re- 
ligion," 

Further,  they  speak  of  the  scenery  as 
exceedingly  grand  ;  and  their  comforts  of 
travelling  have  in  every  way  been  provided 
for,  by  the  kind  attention  of  the  Imaum. 
Matters  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have 
obliged  the  return  of  one  of  them  to  Mus- 
cat, whence   they  proceed  to  the  capital 
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Derhia  ;  not  to  proceed  empty-banded  to 
the  presence  of  the  barbaric  chief,  tbey 
are  providing  themselves  with  a  few  pre- 
sen  to,  which  at  least  may  tend  to  their 
safety  on  their  journey  there. 

As  this  is  a  journey  fraught  with  mucb 
peril,  and  highly  interesting  to  enquirin|f 
minds,  we  only  hope  it  may  prove  success- 
ful, and  that  the  two  travellers  who  have 
so  nobly  offered  their  services  for  such  an 
underuking,  may  return  in  safety,  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  a  liberal  government,  and 
the  thanks  of  their  gratified  countrymen. 

This  system  of  making  journies  into 
the  interior  is  connected  with  the  survey 
of  the  coast ;  who  it  originated  in  I  doo*t 
know,  but  the  design  is  a  grand  one,  and 
from  a  mind  of  no  common  draught. 
Our  geographical  knowledge  of  tbe  coun- 
tries around  us  is  very  scant,  and  not  at  all 
creditable  to  us  from  the  long  time  we 
have  held  sway  in  these  countries.  It  is 
now  that  the  English  traveller  has  the 
best  chance  of  penetrating  those  countries, 
that  have  bid  defiance  to  the  traveller  for 
many  centuries,  when  our  name  as  a  na- 
tion is  respected,  which  it  certainly  is  by 
the  most  barbarous ;  when  the  most  petty 
boat  from  the  smallest  places  on  the 
Afric  and  Arabian  coast  visits  our  ports 
unmolested,  and  receives  the  rights  of  the 
greatest;  they  return  marvelling  at  the 
greatness  of  our  justice,  and  they  are 
thus  made  ready  to  treat  us,  when  we  visit 
them,  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  The 
journeys  of  Lieut.  Wellsted  along  the 
Arabian  coast  have  proved  this,  and  bis 
journals  when  printed,  or  his  ohsenrations 
when  added  to  tlie  stock  of  general  know- 
ledge, will  tend  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
service  he  belongs  to,  than  the  abeela  of 
chart  paper  that  have  been  compiling  for 
ages. — Bomb,  Gax,  Jaru  SO. 

STIAM-HAVIGATIOH. 

A  letter  from  Bombay  mentions,  that 
one  of  the  Ameers  of  Siiule  has  exprcsasd 
a  desire  to  have  a  steamer  built  for  bioB 
at  Bombay,  to  navigate  the  Indus,  and 
that  the  Court  have  been  requested  to 
send  out  engines  for  her. 


The  Gorcmor  and  the  Merckanis. — The 
Colombo  Observer,  of  January  lUth,  has  the 
following  comments  upon  the  Governor's 
letter  to  the  Merchants  (p.  160) : — 

*<  Our  astonishment  at  the  receipt  of  bis 
Excellency's  communication  could  only  be 
equalled  by  our  regret,  that  so  injudidon 
and  ridiculous  a  production  could  proceed 
from  the  head  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  We  leave  it  to  Mr.  Bead 
and  his  younger  hretliren  to  answer  the 
*  serious  complaint*  brought  against  tbor 
body.  ^ 
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**  fa  entering  upon  our  own  defence 
against  the  gross  charge,  made  so  unde- 
aenredly  against  us  by  Sir  R.  Horton,  we 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read-  , 
ers  to  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  we  are 
at  times  placed  in,  of  discriminating  he- 
tween  public  and  private  character.  We 
are  here  accused  of  corruption,  involving 
the  integrity  of  our  entire  reputation,  and 
in  a  manner  too  which  might  make  us 
question  the  same  in  our  hon.  opponent : 
we  shall,  however,  rather  suffer  wrong  than 
follow  his  example,  further  than  our  duty  . 
to  society  demands. 

**  *  It  is  notorious,*  as  his  Excellency  re- 
marks, *  that  the  merchants  have  been  and 
are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  Observer 
paper,'  that  is,  numerically  speaking,  but 
even  not  so  much  so  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  but  whatever  '  slanderous*  insinua. 
tions  these  words  arc  intended  to  convey, 
the  public  may  remember  that  we  have 
already  given  them  the  terms  on  which  the 
editor  of  this  journal  holds  his  office,  and 
well  does  the  Governor  know  them,  as  we 
could  easily  prove;  but,  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  our  readers,  and  particularly  of 
him  who  so  carefully  peruses  our  columns, 
we  refer  to  our  4ih  No  ,  where  they  will  be 
found.  From  tltis  the  real  state  of  the 
case  is  seen;  that  a  few  independent  men, 
who  were  desirous  that  the  liberties  of  the 
colony  should  not  be  trampled  on  with 
impunity  or  in  silence,  determined  to  have 
an  organ  which  would,  as  far  as  they  could 
insure,  equally  protect  the  rights  of  the 
many  as  well  as  of  the  Jew^  and  accord- 
ingly established  this  press,  and  committed 
the  charge  of  it  to  the  present  object  of  Sir 
R.  Horton's  displeasure,  and  who  is  alone 
responsible  for  what  appears  in  its  co- 
lumns. Whether  the  individual  so  in- 
trusted has  performed  his  duty  honestly, 
however  imperfectly,  he  leaves  to  a  higher 
tribunal  than  the  Governor  to  determine. 
The  second  part  of  the  charge  against  us 
is  certainly  specific,  namely,  that  our  *  co- 
lumns have  been  made  the  vehicle  of  ano- 
nymous and  slanderous  abuse  of  Sir  R. 
Horton  and  his  government;*  but  the  evi. 
dence  adduced  in  support  of  this  accusa- 
tion most  lamentably  fails.  We  must  here 
premise,  that  the  writer,  *  A  Merchant/ 
whose  voluminous  letters  appear  to  have 
produced  such  a  salutary  effect  upon  his 
.  Excellency,  as  not  to  have  been  for 
gotten  in  the  long  and  intervening  lapse 
of  time  since  they  appeared,  is  known 
to  us  m  projyria  pertarui,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  as  to  bis  high  respectability, 
his  being  fully  entitled  to  the  signature 
assumed,  and  to  his  possession  of  a  judg- 
ment capable  of  forming  conclusions, 
such  as  he  has  ever  favoured  the  pub- 
lic with,  upon  the  very  ample  data 
within  his  reach.  This  correspondent, 
therefore,  could  not  be  considered  an  ano' 


nymow  writer,  in  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  term. 

"  The  Governor  says,  that  *  as  a  public 
man,  he  has  not  the  slightest  right  to  com- 
plain, as  long  as  it  only  affects  his  public 
character,  and  is  genuinely  anonymous;* 
and  although  be  quotes  from  five  of  these 
(to  him)  galling  letters,  he  does  not  men- 
tion a  single  instance  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  but  *  as  a  public  man.*  But  hb  Eicel- 
lency  adds,  that  we  *  have  been  made  the 
vehicle,  &c.*  although  he  possesses,  at  this 
moment,  in  various  ways,  proofs  that, 
whatever  course  we  have  adopted,  we  have 
acted  as  voluntary  a  part  as  any  individual 
in  a  social  compaict  could  do.'* 

Address  of  the  Natives. — A  deputation 
of  the  Natives,  consisting  of  J.  L.  Perera 
Modliar,  D.  J.  Dias  Modliar,  £.  De  Sa- 
ram  Modliar,  and  L.  De  Lewera  Modliar, 
waited  on  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor, 
on  the  8th  January.  There  were  present 
on  the  occasion  more  than  400  persons, 
being  native  chiefs,  and  other  principal 
natives  of  all  classes.  The  object  was  to 
present  an  address  to  the  Governor,  which 
had  been  carried  unanimously  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  8tb  of  September  last. 
Mr.  L.  De  Lewera  read  the  address,  as 
follows : 

«*  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  affixed, 
his  Majesty's  Singhalese  and  other  native 
subjects,  residing  in  the  various  provinces 
of  this  island,  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
questing your  Excellency  to  convey  to  the 
foot  of  the  British  throne  this  most  bumbia 
but  sincere  expression  of  our  gratitude,  for 
the  very  important  privilege  of  being  re- 
presented by  our  own  countrymen  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon,  which  has 
been  recently  granted  to  us  by  hisMaje8ty*s 
most  gracious  and  paternal  care. 

« Various  as  were  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  were  hitherto  placed,  in 
the  absence  of  a  public  share  in  the  legis- 
lative administration  of  our  country,  we 
cannot  but  hail  this  privilege  as  an  event 
which  affords  abundant  cause  of  satisfac 
tion  and  thaukfulness-^an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  natives, 
a  sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  habits 
of  thinking,  a  knowledge  of  their  religious 
and  other  rites  and  customs,  are  so  essen- 
tial in  legislating  for  the  natives,  that  no 
council  can  be  perfect  in  which  these  re- 
quisites are  wanting. 

**  Alive  as  we  are  to  the  important  prac- 
tical benefits  immediately  to  result  to  us, 
from  a  voice  of  our  own  by  native  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislative  council,  our 
view,  however,  is  not  confined  to  those 
benefits  alone ;  wo  look  upon  this  privilege 
(placed  as  the  native  representatives  are, 
with  reference  to  precedence,  on  jm  equa- 
lity with  the  European  members)^  an 
earnest  given  to  us  of  many  future  privi- 
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Icgety  and,  what  we  prize  above  all,  as  a 
public  and  lasting  recognition  of  our  po- 
litical eiittence,  calculated  at  once  to 
strengthen  our  interests,  and  enhance  our 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

*Mn  conferring  so  great  a  boon  upon 
us,  our  gracious  Sovereign  has  at  once 
commanded  our  admiration,  and  imposed 
on  us  obligations  of  the  most  lasting  gra- 
titude,*' 

Mr.  Lewera  informed  bis  Excellency 
that  there  were  19,800  signatures  attached 
to  the  Address— that  th^  had  written  to 
the  out-stations  to  send  in  the  signatures 
of  such  persons  as  might  be  desirous  of 
joining  with  them  in  tiM  Address,  so  as  to 
be  here  on  the  last  day  of  December  ulti- 
mo—that they  had  not  as  yet  heard  fh>m 
several  of  the  out-stations — and  that  as 
soon  as  the  signaturcrs  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived  from  them,  they  shall  take  another 
opportimity,  with  bis  £xcellency*s  per. 
mission,  to  submit  them  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  being  attached  to  the  Memorial. 

The  Governor,  in  bis  address  to  the  de- 
putation, said  :— 

*<  I  am  bound  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  the  services  rendered  by  the 
native  members  in  the  lattt  session  of  the 
Legislative  Council  bold  out  an  earnest  of 
future  assistance  of  the  most  valuable  na- 
ture. I  am  gratified  at  the  sentiments 
which  you  express  in  your  Memorial,  when 
you  declare  that  you  consider  the  privilege 
of  having  a  voice  of  your  own  by  native 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
to  be  an  earnest  given  to  you  of  many  fu- 
ture pririleges,  and  what  you  prise  above 
all— a  public  and  lasting  recognition  of 
your  political  existence,  calculated  at  once 
to  strengthen  your  interests,  and  enhance 
your  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  As  His  M«je&ty*s  Representative 
I  can  venture  to  assure  you,  that  you  have 
taken  a  correct  view  of  the  consequences 
which  may  be  justly  expected  to  result 
fr»m  the  boon  which  His  Migesty  has  con- 
ferred upon  you.  And  that  you  may  not 
suppose  that  these  are  mere  empty  words, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  a  prospec- 
tus will  probably  appear  in  to-morrow's 
Gasette,  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  ,— 
the  liberal  education,— of  children  of  all 
cUases  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  this 
island.  This  will  afford  to  the  natives  a 
complete  opportunity  of  qualif]ring  them, 
selves  for  public  stations— and  a  career  is 
open  to  you  which  can  only  be  frustrated 
by  your  negligence.'* 

FlAACr. 

The  Malayan  Archipelago  has  been  long 
noted  as  the  haant  of  pirates,  so  mncfa  so 
that  with  many  persons,  a  Mahiy  and  a  pi- 
rate  are  synonymous  terms.      The  nttiitBl 


formation  of  this  region,  being  divided 
into  numerous  islands,  which  are  distii- 
buted  over  an  area  of  such  vast  eztsot, 
affords  secure  means  to  the  rode  and  und- 
viliied  inhabitants  who  live  on  the  shores, 
and  lurk  in  the  numerous  creeks,  pro- 
tected by  mangroveijungle,  to  waylay  and 
prey  on  the  peaceful  trader ;  and  it  is  well 
that  these  marauders,  though  treacberoos 
and  rapacious,  are,  at  the  same  time,  indo- 
lent and  unenterprising,  as,  otherwise, 
these  seas  would  be  impassable  for  the 

feneral  class  of  traders  who  frequent  them, 
t  is  to  be  remarked  that  those  tribes  who 
follow  agriculture  or  commerce  as  regular 
pursuits— such  as  the  native  of  Java, — por- 
tions of  Sumatra, — Borneo,— Celebes^ — 
and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  are  not  ad- 
dicted to  piracy ;  while  the  idle  and  least 
industrious,  who  appear  to  have  do  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  fishing,  are  the 
most  notorious  for  their  depredatJons. 
Among  these  latter,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
several  islands  in  our  vicinity — the  Cari- 
mons,  Pulo  Soojee,  Timiang,  Galaog, 
Moro,  Sekana,  all  which  belong  to  the 
Bintang  and  Lingin  groupes — j^lo  Tin- 
gih  off*  tbe  £.  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
several  petty  places  on  the  coast,  socfa  as 
Johore  and  Kemaman.  Pirates  prevail 
also  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Ma- 
lacca straits,  fl-equenting  the  Sambilans, 
Dindings,  Arroa,  and  other  islands.  They 
are  to  be  found  also  in  the  straits,  princi- 
pally about  Saleogore  and  Lingie,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  lurk  about  Pulo  Piaang 
and  Cocob.  There  is  another  clasa  of  pi- 
rates, distinct  from  and  more  enterprising 
and  formidable  than  Malays,  who  likewiae 
infest  these  parts — the  Illanoon  or  Lanun 
— a  race  inhabiting  tbe  Sooloo  groupe,  be- 
tween Borneo  and  the  Philippines.  These 
extend  their  predatory  excursions  as  lar  as 
the  Spice  Islands  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
Straiu  of  Malacca  to  the  westward,  during 
the  favourable  monsoons.  They  are  said 
to  possess  esteblishraenu  not  lar  heoce^ — 
one  at  Ritti,  near  Indragiri,  in  Sunatra, 
and  another  on  the  island  close  to  Lingia. 
The  Malayan  piratical  prahusare  generally 
from  6  to  8  tons  burden,  from  50  to  60 
feet  in  length,  and  II  to  IS  in  breadth; 
they  commonly  carry  one  or  two  soMdl 
guns,  three  or  four  rantakas  or  knm 
swivels,  with  a  crew  of  80  to  30  men,  whe 
are  armed  with  spears,  krise^  and  t^tm 
vrith  muskets.  They  have  likewise  a  hmn 
called  ampelan,  made  of  thick  plank,  and 
placed  across  the  fore  part  of  tbe  boat,  ba* 
hind  which  they  fire  their  guns,  and  sbeksr 
themselves  when  attacked.  The  lllaaoon 
pirates  have  larger  boaU,  manned  gener- 
all  by  40  to  80  men,  and  carry  a  proper^ 
tionate  number  of  guns  and  anna.  It  bat 
been  remarked  that  Malayan  pintea  aie 
more  crud  and  sanguinary  in  their  attacks 
than  the  lUaaooo,  at  they  atldot  ipait 
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thm  live*  of  their  eqidvct,  probably  from 
§mr  ot  recogoitioB  at  •  future  ticne  io  ■ome 
Buropean  port. — Smg.  Free  Pren. 

Trade  to  Batama.^^k  meeting  to  peti- 
tion  the  governments  in  India  and  this 
country,  on  tlie  subject  of  the  duties  pro- 
posed to  be  levied  here,  was  about  to 
be  convened,  and  it  was  suggnted,  that  at 
the  same  time,  theeiactions  of  the  Dutch 
at  Baiavta  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.  These  are  described  to  be  such  as 
must  press  very  seriously  on  British  trade. 
The  Smgtipore  Chronicle  says : — **  The 
duty  now  levied  at  Batavia  on  woollens 
and  cotton  goods,  is  by  virtue  of  an  edict 
published  in  February  1824,  not  a  month 
before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  Lon- 
don, but  never  rescinded  after  the  treaty 
bad  been  proclaimed  through  Netherlands' 
India.  All  duty  beyond  what  is  sanctioned 
by  that  treaty,  and  levied  upon  British 
foods  after  its  promulgation,  must  be  ob- 
viously illegal,  and  forms  a  claim  against 
the  Dutch,  which  the  British  government 
ought  to  insist  upon  as  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  the  treaty.  This  claim  we  have 
beard  computed  as  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  sterling,  dating  the  exactions  from 
the  time  that  the  Belgian  goods  came  first 
into  play,  about  the  end  of  1 827.  During 
the  eiistence  of  the  former  Melbourne 
ministry,  we  are  informed  tliat  strong  re« 
presentations  had  been  made  to  the  Dutch 
and  Colonial  Minister  as  to  the  infraction 
of  the  treaty,  and  that  matters  had  advanced 
■o  fu*,  that  the  Dutch  Minister  answered 
the  remonstrance  by  a  threat  to  levy  a  duty 
of  85  per  cent,  oo  all  Dutch  goods,  and 
doable  that  rate  upon  British,  in  the  event 
of  the  British  government  insisting  upon 
the  fblfilment  of  the  treaty  to  the  letter." 


A  Tartar  arrived  at  Constantinople  on 
the  81st  June,  with  despatches  and  letters 
from  Teheran.  Their  contents  are  grati- 
fyhig  and  important.  Mr.  Ellis  had» 
on  £e  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  capl. 
tal,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  privi- 
leges  for  English  commerce  as  those  en- 
joyed by  Russia.  All  duties  on  exporu 
and  imports  were  to  be  limited  to  5  per 
cent.  On  taking  leave  of  the  Shah,  Mr. 
Ellis  reeeired  some  valuable  presento,con. 
atsting  of  a  horse,  shawl,  and  m  portrait  oi 
the  Sbah»  set  In  brilliants.  He  had  reached 
Tabrees  oo  the  3d  June,  and  it  there 
awdting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  M'Nefl. 


Canton  papers  to  the  8th  of  March  have 
been  received.  It  was  reported,  that  in  the 
district  of  Shaow-chow-foo,  disturbances 
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hsd  broken'  out  between  two  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  many  on  both  sides  had  been  slain. 
Ke,  the  foo-been,  intetidvd  to  go  irome- 
diately  to  the  spot  to  inquire  into  t!ie  aflair. 
Eleven  Brititih  vessels  were  lying  at  the 
port  of  Ldutin,  and  five  at  Canton. 


au0ttala0ia« 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Mqfor  liUchelTt  Exploratory  Tottr,-^ 
It  gives  U8  much  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to 
adduce  any  proof  of  the  activity  of  the. 
Executive  Authorities  in  this  colony 
having  useful  scientific  objects  in  view^ 
one  of  which  decidedly  is  the  expedition 
of  discovery  of  the  interior  now  in  pro- 
gress under  the  condilbt  of  Major  Michell, 
the  surveyor  general.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing. Mi^or  Mitchell  set  out  from  Sydney. 
It  is  his  intention  to  proceed  first  to 
Bathurst,  and  thence  to  Wellington  Val- 
ley, where  a  depdt  of  boau  and  other 
necessaries  has  been  formed.  He  then 
proposes  to  embark  upon  the  Murree  and 
ascend  the  Murrumbidgee,  tracing  those 
rivers,  their  branches,  and  tributary 
streams,  as  br  as  practicable,  with  the 
country  for  some  distanee  inland  from 
their  banks,  and  so  return  to  head- 
quarters in  about  four  months.  He  is 
well  supplied  with  mathematical  and 
astronomical  instruments.  The  expedi- 
tion carries  with  it  about  one  hundred 
live  sheep.  We  look  anxiously  for  in- 
formation as  to  its  progress. — Sk/d,  Oaz, 
March  \Q, 

Steam  Navigation. — It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  the 
shares  in  the  projected  Steam  Convey- 
ance Company,  as  open  to  be  subscribed 
for  here,  are  now  talcen  up,  and  the  two 
hundred  reserved  for  Van  Diemen's  Land 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  shortly  be  sa  If 
not,  there  are  plenty  of  speculators  in 
New  South  Wales  who  wUl  aaatch  at 
them. — Ibid, 

Penal  Discipline  in  1835.— Under  this 
head,  the  Sydkey  Herald  has  a  long  report 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Police 
Court,  in  reference  to  charges  made 
against  William  Watt,  a  convict,  holding 
a  ticket-of-leave,  and  reputed  Editor  of 
the  Sydney  Oazette,  which  had  occupied 
the  Cdurt  and  the  time  of  fourteen  magis- 
trates for  several  days.  The  Heral^  in 
ordef  to  save  their  "  English  friends*' 
from  the  necessity  of  wading  through  this 
"  mass  of  low  siatter,'*  presents  ^  fol- 
lowing  abstract  of  the  proceedings : — 

*'  About  fifteen  months  ago,  two  slips 
of  printed  matter  were  stolen  by  a  convict 
compositor  from  our  ofllce,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Watt,  for  the  receipt  of  which 
m  paid.   He  then  leot  them  through  the 
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post-office,  in  adi^gaiied  lund,  to  a  man 
named  Haldane,  and  Ilaldane  commenced 
a  prosecution  against  the  printers,  al« 
though  the  slips  had  not  been  published, 
and  the  offensive  matter  might  nave  been 
corrected.  For  a  long  period,  evidence 
could  not  be  obtained  to  convict  Watt 
and  the  other  convict ;  at  hut  it  was  got, 
and  Watt  was  committed  for  trial  by  a  full 
bench  of  magistrates.  The  trial  came  on 
upon  the  17th  of  August,  and  Watt  was 
aeqnitted,  not  because  he  was  not  guilty, 
but  because  the  jury  dared  to  do  what  no 
jury  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  ever 
done  before,  decided  that  the  article  stolen 
was  of  no  vaiuM.  The  Judge,  it  is  under- 
stood, wrote  to  the  Governor  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Watt*s  ticket  was  transferred  to 
Port  Macquarie,  a  free  part  of  the  colony, 
while  the  aggrieved  parties  were  left  wit^ 
out  redress,  and  all  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds of  the  country  were  in  ecstacy  at 
this  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
policy,  in  reference  to  penal  discipline. 
\¥att  in  his  defence  made  some  most  im- 
proper, untrue,  and  unjust  statements, 
particularly  in  reference  to  Mr.  If  ndie*  a 
magistrate  of  the  territory.  Mr.  Mudie, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  most  horrify- 
ing imputations,  which,  if  true,  affected 
his  life  and  property,  and  happiness  in 
this  and  every  other  country,  brought 
Watt  before  the  Bench  of  Magistrates 
for  summary  punishment  Will  it  be  cr^ 
dited  in  En^^land,  that  a  transport,  who 
in  a  court  of  justice  in  New  South  Wales, 
branded  an  individual  as  a  murderer  oif 
live  men,  and  as  a  virulent  persecutor, 
himself  a  prisoner  of  the  crown,  against 
whom  no  proceeding  for  damages  or  re- 
paration of  any  kind  can  be  institotetl^ 
should  have  possessed  unseen  infloenea 
enough  to  protract  the  case  day  after  day, 
while  the  avowed  acknowledgments  that 
be  made,  the  statements  were  sufficient 
to  authorize,  and  imperatively  require  the 
Government  to  act  with  prompt  and  de- 
dsive  measures  against  this  oonvicC  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace.** 


VAN  DIEMENS  LAND. 

A  number  of  respectable  persons,  with 
laife  fiunilies,  amounting  ahogethar  to 
Btariy  one  hundred,  have  engaged  a 
schooner,  with  whale-boats,  to  make  an 
excursion  up  the  Huon,  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  good  land,  with  a  view  Of 
•ettling  themselves  thereon.  As  most  of 
these  persons  havfe  not  the  means  of  sup* 
porting  their  fomilies  in  Hobart  Town, 
the  Lieut.  Governor  has  wisely  intimated 
that  he  will  assist  them  in  their  project, 
to  the  tttmost  of  his  power,  by  granting 
them  extended  leases,  at  a  nominal  renu 
and  in  the  mean  time  call  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  propriety 
of  aUowing  them  to  purchase  their  re- 


spective tocations  at  a  fow  rftte.  For  if 
the  good  old  system  of  focmtng  m  pea- 
santry, by  some  means,  be  not  speedily 
adopted,  by  holding  forth  an  incentive  to 
industnr  to  those  deluded  and  diaap- 
pointed  emignmts,  that  distress*  which 
baa  so  long  been  felt  in  Uobart  Town, 
fsom  its  unnatural  population,  will  end  in 
irretrievable  misery  and  ruin.  By<e^lawa 
are  being  foamed,  in  which  are  Many 
judicious  regutotions,  such  as  the  prohi- 
bition of  spirituous  liquors  being  uaed  in 
the  settlement,  with  many  more  equally 
conducive  to  human  felicity.— ^BbtTaiVeM. 

From  St  Helena  we  learn,  Irr  a  private 
letur,  that  the  East- India  Company^ 
establishment  is  dissolved;  "  the  oorpe 
of  artillery  and  infentry  having  been  dis- 
banded— most  of  the  men  sent  to  their 
own  parishes— others  havmff  enliated  aa 
volunteers  for  His  Majesty  s  service  in 
the  East-Indies.  The  officen  are  all 
pensioned  on  the  following  scale,  vts.— 
Lieut.  Colonels,  ^460  per  annua  ;  Ma- 
lora,  jed65;  (>ptains,  £255 ;  and  3»- 
baltemsfrom£90toi:i20.  ThedviliaBs 
have  likewise  been  prorided  for,  but  not 
to  the  extent  it  was  expected.  A  fiew 
are  re-employed  by  His  M^esty's  Go- 
vernment'*—Chim  Paptty  Mtnk  aO. 

Capr  of  osooir  }l|opr« 

Fspers  from  the  Cape,  to  the  let  of 
May,  mention  that  all  the  Irontier  eoa«- 
try  beyond  the  Krishama  was  pcifacUy 
tnmqi^  Some  temporsry  excitnMaft 
was  occasioned  at  Fort  Waterloo  oa  te 
12th  of  Aartt,  ifteoosequenee  of  the  «■- 
intentional  hifrin|ement  of  a  military 
order  by  onO  of  t£e  native  chiefe,  but  it 
soon  subskled.  It  appears,  that  the  chief 
Umhala  attempted  to  walk  into  the  com- 
missariat stores  without  permiaaioa,  wm 
stopped  by  the  sentinal,  and  upon  Urn* 
haU  seizing  the  soldier's  firelock  by  tht 
muzile,  the  Utter  drew  his  bayoo^  and 
woun<}ed  him.  Umhala  made  a  fonnal 
eomplpdnt,  and  the  soldier  wm  tried,  but 
acquired,  while  tiie  diief  was  satisfied  ne 
premeditated  iojurr  was  intended*  Gspt 
Stockpnstrom  hnd  been  appointed  Lieut- 
Governor,  with  a  view  of  directing  eiehi- 
sivelf  the  afliyrs  of  the  eastern  and  newijb. 
acquwed  provinoea.  By  the  lepoct  of 
the  committee  of  the  Commercial  Ex- 
change which  was  read  «t  a  ganersl 
meeting  of  shareholdeia  m  the  25th 
of  April,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
portaoon  of  wine  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  phices  from  the  ookmy,  belwcen 
the  6th  of  Ainfl  1835^  and  the  5th  of 
January  1896,  three  quarters  of «  year,  was 
7,466  pipes,  the  declared  value  of  whidi 
was  i675^5;giah^  26^476  molds,  aqnl 
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to  iS  19,373;  flour  and  bnn.  l,277.aMlbs. 
eqaal  to  £10.150;  wool,  1I7,6S44I»., 
equal  to  £8,517;  tallow  and  oandlet» 
SSO.SISIbs.,  equid  to  £4,231 ;  beef  and 
pork,  849  casks,  equal  to  £2,019;  bidet, 
35,794,  equal  to  £18.764 ;  skins.  172,844, 
equal  to  £12,291 ;  and  horns.  88,629, 
equal  to  £t^S36 ;  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports  firom  Table  and  Simon's  Baja 
beinf^  £242.170,  and  from  Port  Elhabeth 
£24,373,  making  a  total  of  £266,543. 
The  value  of  the  imports  at  Tad>te  and 
Simon's  Bajs,  according  to  the  same 
document,  was  £327,672,  and  £32,984 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  making  a  total  of 
£360,656  during  the  three  quarters,  end- 
ing  the  5ch  of  January  1836. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird  died  on  the 
19th  inst,  at  his  residence  at  Wjmberg, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

For  tlie  last  twenty-nine  years,  Mr. 
Bird  has  been  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  civil  service  of  this  colony,  a  steady 
friend  and  able  supporter  of  our  public 
and  benevolent  institutions,  and  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  of  thosi 
ornaments  of  social  life,  known  by  the 
name  of  companionable  gentiemen.  In 
his  earlv  years,  he  served  in  Parliament, 
for  the  borough  of  Coventry — the  cotem- 
porary  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan ;  and 
when  listening  to  him  at  the  Cape,  even 
in  his  seventieth  year,  we  have  heard  lan- 
guage, and  marked  sentiment  and  manner, 
to  peculiarly  English,  that  for  a  time  we 
could  fancy  ourselves  carried  back  to  that 
period  of  dassie  etoquenee.  To  Mr. 
Bird  we  owe  one  of  the  best  works  that 
has  yet  been  published  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  With  some  things  on  whkdi 
we  diflfered  from  hiaa,  it  e^hibiu  in  a  just 
light  the  character  of  our  gofcmment, 
laws,  customs,  and  maoners.  He  an- 
ticipated most  of  the  improvements  we 
have  since  seen;  and  dealt  |n  candour 
and  charaeteristic  mildness  with  what 
was  amiss,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by 
time.  The  style  is  perspicuous,  simple, 
and  uniformly  elegant;  and  the  day-light 
of  good-humour  and  perfect  urbanity  per- 
vades the  whole  compositfon.  Mr.  Bird 
was  amongst  the  hist  remaining  members 
of  that  circle,  which  rendered  Gape  Town 
for  several  years  so  attractive  to  accom- 
plished stnuigers.  In  few  cotonies,  per- 
haps in  very  few  capitals,  could  such  men 
be  met  with  at  the  same  table,  as  Tho- 
mas Sheridan,  Henry  Alexander,  and  the 
autiior  oC  the  Stat€  of  the  Cape  im  1822. 
**  BequUecai  ta  paceT  says  one  who 
crossed  swords  with  him  perhaps  once 
too  often ;  but  who  kys  this  sincere  tri- 
bute of  esteem  and  respect  upon  his  tomb, 
with  feelings  which  hie  would  have  been 
pnmd  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  him  who 
xe  now  bejond  the  q»hera  both  of  private 
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friendship   and  political    opposition  !^ 
Soeik  4/r.  Com.  Ado,,  April  23. 


Kews  has  arrived  by  way  of  Odessa 
from  Taganrock,  thro^ng  some  light  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Caucasus,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
does  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  published, 
and  which  explains  the  orders  previously 
sent  to  despatch  for  Kertself  and  the  sea 
of  Azof  a  good  number  of  light  vessels  fit 
for  the  service  of  the  coast  It  appears, 
that  the  most  considerable  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus  have  again  formed  a  con- 
federation of  war,  and  that  they  have 
profited  by  the  previous  advantages  with 
a  skilfulness  of  tactic  and  of  conbinatioiiy 
such  as  they  were  not  supposed  capable 
of  employing.  It  cannot  be  estimated 
with  precision  how  many  men  these  tribes 
have  on  foot,  but  the  Russians  find  them 
everywhere  numerically  superior  to  them- 
selves, and  think  they  cannot  be  calculated 
at  less  than  eighty  thousand  fighting  men, 
not  comprising  the  bands  which,  though 
out  of  the  grand  league,  are  still  in  a  state 
of  permanent  stabilitjr.  The  Russians, 
after  having  lost  theu*  positions  of  the 
Kouban,  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to 
keep  those  of  the  Don,  unless  their  anny 
is  promptly  reinforced,  or  rather  renewed ; 
because  the  terror  inspired  by  tiie  Tcher- 
kesses,  and  the  incredible  rapidity  of 
their  marches,  have  greatiy  demoralised 
their  troops,  already  much  reduced,  and 
unable  to  count  upon  the  akl  of  the  or- 
dinary Cossacks,  who  cannot  contend 
against  the  cavalry  of  the  insurgents. 
What  is  the  most  inconvenient  to  them, 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  is  that  their 
communications  are  cut  off  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  that  those  with  the  army  of 
Georgia  can  no  longer  take  pkice  without 
regular  expeditionsattended  by  loss  of  men, 
arms,  and  naoney. — Courrier  Francaie, 

Much  injury  has  been  done  in  many 
parte  of  the  Crimea  by  night  frosts.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  seven  houses,  fourteen 
bams  foil  of  com,  and  a  public  house, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Astrachan.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  200,000  roubles, 
Bank  assignats. 

It  would  appear,  by  reports  from  the 
Turkish  army  in  Asia,  that  ite  irregubv 
troops  have  been  exposed  to  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  attack  by  between  30,000  and 
40,000  Kurdish  horsemen.  The  Turks 
were  unable  to  withstend  the  shock,  and 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  great  confosion. 
The  affair  took  place  in  the  province  of 
Diarbeki  (Mesopotamia)  and  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  Beshid  Fiicba  were  not 
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engaged  in  it.  The  Kurds  are  to  indd- 
pendent  in  their  ideas,  and  so  alike  in 
their  habits,  that  neither  the  Sultan,  nor 
bis  immediate  successors,  are  likely  to 
see  their  complete  subjection. — Extract 
of  Letter  from  Constantinople^  Jvne  22, 

The  Viceroy  still  remains  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  misery  to  which  the  province  is  re- 
duced by  his  civil  and  military  system  of 
government  The  fields  are  untitled  for 
want  of  labourers,  and  Mahomet  Alii  has 
been  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  deplor- 
able  state  of  the  country,  that  he  has 
actually  been  induced  to  distribute  suc- 
cour. He  has  even,  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  are  with  him,  desisted  from 
levying  the  taxes.  He  Is  going  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  taking  a  generous  interest 
in  the  most  unfortunate,  and  has  deferred 
his  return  for  six  weeks.  Nothing  proves 
the  cruel  situation  of  the  provinces  of 
Lower  Egypt,  which  have  been  depopu- 
lated by  a  long  succession  of  wars,  so 
much  as  a  firman  promulgated  by  the 
Pasha  on  May  2,  enjoining  every  Egyp- 
tian who  is  married,  without  having  any 
children,  to  take  a  second  wife.  If  his 
fortune  Is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  her, 
the  firman  directs  the  government  to 
make  provision  for  the  second  wife,  and 
such  children  as  she  may  have. — Sitahian 
Mercury, 

Eleven  caigoes  of  iron  rails,  for  the 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  have 
arrived  at  Cairo.  The  woric  will  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

A  private  letter  from  Alexandria  re- 
peats the  report  that  the  Pasha  had  de- 
termined, in  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  stone  required  to  make  dams  across 
the  river  Nile,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Delta, 
to  pull  down  one  of  the  small  pyramids  of 
Gheza. 

The  progress  of  the  plague  had  created 
little  alarm  either  at  Alexandria  or  at 
Cairo,  although  it  raged  violently  in  manv 
of  the  villages,  where  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered greatly;  among  others  at  Sieret, 
and  two  or  three  places  in  that  district 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  was  at  Sues 
on  the  Idth  April,  being  about  to  embark 
for  Jiddah,  in  the  steam -vessel  which  was 
then  awaiting  the  Indian  mail  from  Alex- 
andria. He  intended  to  go  as  fiir  as 
Mocha,  thence  cross  over  to  Mosawah, 
Adwah,  Gondar.  and  Shoah,  in  Abyssinia. 
He  had  with  him  a  M.  Bethlehem,  a 
clever  Armenian,  who  is  servant  to  the 
King  of  A  byssinia. 

By  the  last  accounts  from  Syria,  Ibra- 
him  Pftsba  and  his  numerous  legions  were 


employed  in  destroying  Bocutta.  mjtmd* 
of  which  were  threatening  destnictvjn  to 
every  thing  green  in  the  province.  To 
destroy  them  ere  they  could  take  the 
wing  was  his  only  chance,  and  Ibrahui 
bad  set  not  only  all  his  army  to  pursue 
them,  but  every  ynUage  bad  been  called 
upon  to  send  out  parties  against  the  oom 
mon  enemy. 

The  last  accounts  from  Colonel  Chee- 
ney  left  him  at  Beles,  about  140  miles 
from  Bir,  down  the  EnphimteSy  and  he 
had  inspired  the  Arabs  with  aoeb  a 
friendly  disposition  and  admirarion  of  hie 
powers,  that  they  looked  on  him  es  a  m^ 
gician  whom  nothing  coukl  resist. 


By  the  Spanish  brig  La  Fama^  frooi 
the  Spanish  settlement  ofSamboanga,  we 
bad  received  intelligence  that  there  bed 
been,  on  the  Sd  January,  a  severe  earth- 
quake at  Mindanao,  the  largest  of  the 
Fhilliplne  Islands,  next  to  Lu9onia.  As 
yet,  beyond  mere  report,  we  have  b^ai 
unable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  da- 
mage which  this  earthquake  had  occa- 
sioned; but  it  was  rumoured  at  Sambo. 
anga  when  the  La  Fama  left*  that  many 
lives  had  been  lost.  Besides  the  volcanic 
mountain  in  the  southward  of  Mindanao, 
which  is  represented  to  be  in  constant 
eruption,  there  are  besides  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  which  oocaaioo 
earthquakes  to  be  of  no  unfrequent  occur« 
rence.— iSui^ctpore  Cftroa.,  March  & 

ExtTMTt  of  a  hCter  from  Mai^  94di 
Dec.  18S5:— The  Awathouh  arrived  in 
November,  under  the  command  of  her 
third  officer,  Mr.  Jones.  Cspt.  Coflhi, 
the  first  and  second  officers,  and  some  of 
the  seameo,  were  killed  by  the  natives  of 
Baring's  island,  on  October  the  5th.  lUs 
is  in  about  6<>  30'  N.  and  1680  39'.  The 
natives  came  oflT  in  canoes,  and  soon  after 
coming  over  the  sides,  they  seised  tbt 
cutting  spades,  and  made  attack.  Cape 
Coffin  fell  the  first  vicdm;  the  mate,  after 
killing  the  native  who  stmck  the  capcaie, 
was  himself  killed  bw  a  spade.  The  tUid 
officer  jumped  overboard,  and  was  kUlsd 
in  the  water  by  a  native  with  a  paddle. 
A  seaman  leaped  overboard,  and  was 
drowned.  The  third  officer,  sfter  being 
overpowered  on  deck,  sprang  into  the  fbre- 
hold,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  be- 
tween decks  into  the  cabin,  where  be 
hunted  up  the  muskets  and  loaded  tbem. 
Several  of  his  men  joined  him,  and  by 
firing  through  the  osbin  gangway  they  killed 
some  of  the  natives.  The  chief  got  pos. 
session  of  the  helm,  and  was  trying  to  head 
the  ship  towards  the  shots,  about  twenOss 
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distant,  when  lie  was  ihot  by  a  musket 
ball,  which  came  through  the  binnacle. 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  seren  men  now  made 
reedy  for  a  rush  upon  deck,  determined  to 
clear  them  and  retake  the  ship.  Just  as 
they  were  ascending  the  gangway,  how- 
erer,  the  men  from  aloft  cried  out  that  the 
decks  were  clear.  On  losing  their  chief 
all  the  nadves  jumped  orerboard.  Thus 
the  vessel  was  rescued,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  saved  byakind  Providence  fWrni 
an  impending  and  awful  destruction.  One 
seaman  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  passage  ; 
and  one  is  still  confined  to  his  bed.  A 
handsome  subscription  has  been  got  up  for 
him.  The  Awoikouks  belongs  to  FaL. 
mouth. 

<*  January  4th,  I  add  a  line  to  tell  yoa 
sad  news.  The  schooner  Honduras  of 
Boston,  which  sailed  from  this  place  on 
a  shelling  eipedition  to  the  southern 
groupes,  under  command  of  Capt.  Scott, 
arrived  to-day  from  Strong's  Island,  where 
Capt.  8coa  and  thirteen  of  his  men  were 
massacred  by  the  natives.  Capt  ScoCt 
went  on  shore  with  eight  of  his  men,  soon 
after  coming  to  anchor.  In  a  short  time 
lie  was  seen  by  the  mate  on  board  running 
towards  the  beach,  calling  to  him  to  load 
Che  guns  and  fins  upon  the  natives.  But 
at  this  time  there  were  some  twenty  or 
thirty  natives  on  board,  who  also  com- 
meoced  an  attack.  All  the  company  on 
board  were  killed^  excepting  the  mate  and 
a  boy.  The  mate  seized  a  cuUass  and 
killed  several  natives,  when  two,  being 
overpowered,  went  below  into  the  only 
cabin,  loaded  four  muskets  and  cleared 
the  decks.  Tlicse  two,  the  only  survivors, 
slipped  the  cable,  and  by  help  of  a  light 


breeie,  which  proridentially  sprung  up  at 
the  time,  escaped.  They  navigated  the 
vessel  to  Ascension  Island  in  eleven  days^ 
where  they  had  left  the  supercargo.  The 
white  vagabonds  upon  the  island  instigated 
the  natives  to  take  the  vessel ;  but  the  king, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  supercargo^  sent 
him  word  that  be  was  not  sa^  and  actually 
sent  off  150  natives  to  remain  on  board 
bb  vessel  to  defend  her  against  the  in- 
ftusous  plot  of  the  white  men.  The  super- 
cargo returned  to  Strong's  Island,  but 
could  neither  see  nor  hour  any  thing  of 
Capt.  Scott,  dKMJgfa  he  sailed  about  the 
island  for  a  month.  He  then  saw  one  of 
the  Wanedetft  boats,  and  was  twice  fired 
upon  from  a  large  gun :  too  ceruin  evi- 
dence that  she  too  with  her  twenty-three 
souls  had  bsen  cut  off  at  the  island. 

^  Mr.  Toung^  an  Englishman,  the 
oldest  fbreign  resident  on  the  islands,  died 
reoentiy  in  Honolulu.  He  was  about 
ninety-three  years  old,  and  had  Kved  upon 
the  islands  forty-seven  years.  He  was  an 
honorary  chief,  having  attended  Tamehaeha 
through  all  his  wars.*' 

The  love  ef  plunder  seems  to  have  em- 
boldened  these  savages,  and  the  possession 
of  fire-arms  putting  them  on  an  equal 
footing  ia  this  cruel  warfare  with  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  renders 
them  doubly  anxious  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  virgin  mines  of  silver  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  At  pnnent  they  are  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  mountains 
and  forests,  Uiougb  lately  a  company  of 
fourteen  adventurers  have  established  them- 
selves in  a  rich  mining  district,  well  pro- 
vided, however,  with  fire-arms  for  their  de- 
fence.—Canton  Reg^i  Feb.  23. 
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IimLLionrci  from  Alexandria,  via 
Malta,  announces  the  following  melan. 
choly  accident,  which  has  befallen  the 
Euphrates  expedition:— The  expedition^ 
with  the  Euphrates  and  'Ilgm,  was  de- 
acending  the  river  prosperously.  The 
state  of  the  river  was  so  favourable,  that 
the  Tigris,  the  smallest  vessel,  was  in  the 
babit  of  leading,  having  a  native  pilot  on 
board.  On  the  Slst  May,  they  had 
brougnt  up  at  mid-day  to  a  bank  for  fuel, 
and  after  the  people  had  dined,  cast  off, 
meaning  to  steam  to  Annan,  distant  about 
eighty  miles.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they 
commenced  the  voyage,  when  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  seen  to  rise  on  the  right  bank, 
threatening  a  squall.  The  Tigris  was 
rounding  to  mske  fast,  the  Etqikrates  fol« 
lowing.  As  they  neared  the  left  bank, 
the  Tigris  failed  to  bring  up.  The 
JRuiArates  was  now  obliged  to  back  her 
paddles  to  give  room,  an  operation  full  of 
danger,  le»t  she  should  be  unable  to  gather 
way  upon  herself  again  against  thexurrent 


and  violence  of  the  gale.  Her  consort,  bow- 
ever,  drove  down  the  stream,  unable  to 
bring  her  head  to  the  gale,  and  she  upset  to 
leeward  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  instantly  after  went  down.  A  party 
was  sent  ciff  along  shore  to  render  what 
assistance  they  could,  and  another  went  bv 
boat.  Some  of  the  officers,  namely,  Col. 
Chesney,  Lieut.  Lynch,  Mr.  Eden,  Dr. 
Staunton,  Mr.  Suunton,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, swam  and  dived  ashore.  Some  sea- 
men and  natives  also  followed  them  ; 
but  fifteen  Europeans,  of  whom  three  were 
officers,  namely,  Lieut.  Cockburn,  Royal 
Artillery;  Mr.  Lynch,  a  passenger,  and 
brother  to  Lieut.  Lynch ;  and  Mr.  Sarded, 
an  interpreter,  were  lost,  besides  five  ns- 
tives.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  hss  never 
been  found.  '  She  filled  and  turned  hot- 
tom  up.  All  sounding  has  been  in  vain. 
Besides  the  loss  of  life,  it  is  much  feared 
that  Colonel  Chesney*s  valuable  papers 
were  in  the  Tigris.^  ^ 
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CoMMAVDiu-ni*  Cbibp  : 

Bmnol-^Hk  Csc.  G«o.  Sir  Houy  Fmm,  G.CB. 

Ma4tai^Hk  Bxc  LImt.  Gio.  Sir  T.  P.  Maittand.  K.CJB.  (now  on lUi  way  oM). 

Jtwtiy    nil  Bzc.  UMt.  GtaB.  Sir  Join  K«tM,  K.&B.,  O.CII. 


BENGAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 


King* 9  Troops. 

lUftt.  SUUom. 

lltbLt.Dnigt.  Meenit. 
16Ui  do.  Cawnponw 

Sd  Foot Meorui. 

9tb  do.  Chiotursh. 

IStb  do.  Kunuuil. 

16th  do. Cawopore. 

96Cfa  do Gbaae«pore. 

Sltt  do Din*pore« 

441I1  do. Foft  WillMiD. 

49U1  do.  ••...•  UasarMbsufh. 

Compan^4  Troops, 

1st  Lt.  Cat.    Neemucb. 

Sd   do Meerut 

Sd   do KuriiAul. 

4th  do Kumsul. 

5th  do.  Cawnpore. 

6th  do.  ......  Mhow. 

7th  do.  Cawopore. 

8th  do. Sultanpore. 

9th  do Nuateerabad. 

10th  do Muttra. 

Europ.Regt.   Agra. 

1st  Nat  lof.    Cawnpore. 

9d   do Saugor. 

Sd   do Mynpoorie. 

4th  do Berhampore. 

5th  do. Benares. 

6th  do.  Barrackport. 

7th  do Almorah. 

8th  do.  ......  Nusaeerabad. 

9th  do Barrackpore. 

loth  do.  Barrackpore. 

11th  do Gonickpore. 

18th  do.  Allahabad. 

iSth  do Nusseerabad. 

14th  do MoradabadaDdShabjehani. 


15th  do Cawnpore. 

]6tb  do Delhi. 

17ih  do Loodhianab. 

18th  do.  Benares. 

19th  do Cuttack* 

80th  do.  Delhi. 

Slat  do Kumaul. 

22d   do Nuisaerabad. 

SSd    do Neemucb. 

84th  do.  Midnaport. 

85tb  do Mirxapore. 

26th  do Mcenit. 


[pore. 


Ragta. 
87tb  Nat.  Inf. 

88th  do 

89th  do.  

SOth  do.  

Slat  do 

S2d   do.  

S3d    do.  

S4th  do.  

S5th  do 

S6th  do.  

S7th  do.  

S8th  do 

S9th  do 

40th  do 

41at  do 

42d    do.  

43d   do 

44th  do 

45th  do 

46th  do 

47th  do 

48th  do. 

49th  do.  

50th  do. 

51at  do 

52d    do.  

53d   do 

54th  do 

55th  do 

56th  do 

57th  do 

58th  do. 

59th  do 

60th  do 

6l8t  do 

68d   do.  

63d   do 

64th  do 

65th  do 

66th  do.  ..M.. 

67th  do 

68tfa  do. 

69th  do.  

70th  do 

71st  do. 

7ad   do 

73d  do.  

74th  do.  

Artillery 

Engintan 


Stations. 
Ktimaul. 
Neemuch. 
Baoda. 
Meeniu 
Bancoorab. 
Allygbur. 
Jubbulpore. 
Futtebgbur. 
Lucknow. 
Agra. 
Agra. 
Delhi. 
Neemucb. 
Arracan. 
Barrackpore. 
Bareilly. 
Barrackpore. 
Mhow. 
Muttra. 
Gurrawamh. 
Lucknow. 
Seetapore. 
Neemucb. 
Dacca. 
Agra. 


and  Etawah 
Meerut. 
Chitt^(ong. 
Dinapora. 
Benafcs. 
Jumaulportt, 
Lucknow. 
Mhow. 
Kumaul. 


Sultanpore  (Ouda). 

Saugor. 

Allahabad. 

Baitool. 

Dioapora. 

Mhow. 

Sangof. 

Barrackpore. 

Cawnpore. 

Saugor. 

Barrackpoie. 


Dum  Dun 


Dum  Dum  (bd.  qu.) 
Fort  William  (bd.4tt.} 
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MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


King's  Troop€.[\g35.] 

ftcgti.               Statlant 

R^la.               StatloM. 
17th  Nat.  Inf.  Madraa. 

1  Stb  Lt.1>nigi.  Bangalore. 

39th  Foot. Bangalore. 

41st  doi.  ..M..  Amee. 

ISth  do 

19th  do.  .... 
90ch  do 

..  PahiTeram. 
..  French  Rocks. 
..  Bangalore. 

54th  do. Trichinopoly. 

55th  do.  Bellary. 

57th  do.  • Cannanore. 

21at  do.  .... 
22d   do.  .... 
9Sd   do.  .... 
24th  do 

..  Chicacole. 
..  TWchinopoly. 

^Vd   do.  ......  Moulmein. 

25th  do.  .... 

..  Vellore. 

6Sd   do.  ......  Fort  Su  George. 

26th  do.  .... 
27th  do.  .... 

..  Inuilgautcheiiy . 
..  Bangalore. 

Company 9  Troops. 

28th  do.  .... 
29th  do.  .... 

..  Cuddapah. 

lit  Lt.  Car.    Nagpoor. 

SOth  do 

..  Secunderahad. 

Sd  do Arcot. 

Slit  do.  .... 

3d   do.  Bellary. 

S2d   do.  ......  Cannanore. 

SSd   do 

..  Pabuncottab.              .     "^ 

5ih  do.  Aroot. 

34th  do.  .... 

..  Secunderahad. 

6th  do Tricfainopoly. 

35th  do 

..  Trichinopoly. 

7th  do Secunderahad. 

36th  do 

..  Coorg. 

8th  do Bangalore. 

37th  do.  .... 

.    Secunderahad. 

Enrop.  Regt.  Nagpore. 
1st  Nat.  Inf.    Quiloo. 

38th  do 

..  Kamptee. 

39th  do 

..  Secunderahad. 

Sd    do.  Mangalore. 

40th  do 

..  Vellore. 

Sd   do Viiianagnini. 

41tt  do.  .... 

..  Salumcottah. 

4th  do.  Bangalore. 

5th  do.  Dindigul. 

42d    do 

..  Nagpore. 

43d   do 

..  Bdll^. 

6th  do Trichinopoly. 

44th  do.  .... 

..  Madras. 

7ih  do.  '. Bdlary. 

45th  do 

1..  Palaveram. 

8th  do Berhampore. 

46th  do 

..  Trichinopoly. 

9th  do.  Vcllore, 

47di  do 

..  Masulipatam. 

lOth  do Viiagapatam. 

48th  do 

..  Singapore  and  Mabicca. 

11th  do Kamptee. 

49th  do.  .... 

..  Nagpore. 

18th  do. Bangalore. 

50th  do 

..  Elbre. 

I3th  do Moulmein. 

5l8t  do 

,..  Cannanore. 

I4tb  do ViiJanagrom. 

52d   do.  .... 

...  liurrygbuf. 

1 5th  do. Penang  and  Malacca. 

16th  do. Secunderahad. 

Artillery .... 

...  St.Hios.'sBfoantChd.qu.) 

Engineer!  . 

...  Fort  St.  George  (hd.qu.). 

BOBfBAT  ESTABLISHMENT. 

King^s  Troops. 

8th  Nat.  Inf.  Bombay. 

4thLt.Draga.  Kirkee. 
2d  Foot Poonah. 

9th  do 

10th  do.  .... 

...  Baroda. 
...  Belgaum. 

6ih  do. Bombay. 

nth  do.  .... 

..  Bhocj. 

12th  do 

...  Rigoote. 

90th  do Belgaum  (ordered  hmne). 

40th  do DeeMU 

ISth  do.  .... 
14ih  do 

..  Deesa. 

..  Abmedabad. 

15tb  do.  .... 

...  BomUy. 

Company* s  Troops. 

16th  do 

17th  do.  .... 

...  Bombay. 
..  Huriole. 

lit  Lt  Cav.    Rajcote  and  Huraole. 

18th  da  ... 

...  KuUadgbee. 

2d  Foot Sbolapore. 

19th  do.  ••-..  Fbonah. 

Sd  do Deeia. 

20th  do.  .... 

..Baroda. 

Europ.  Regt.  Poonah. 

21st  do 

...  BfaUigaum. 

IttNatlnf.   Dharwar. 

22d   do 

..  Belgaum. 

2d   do.  ••....  Sbolapore. 

23d   do.  .... 

..  Sattara. 

Sd   do.  ......  AMeergbur. 

24th  do.  .... 

..  Baroda. 

4th  do Ahmednuggur. 

25tb  do.  .... 

..  Dapoolie. 

5th  do^ Poonah. 

26th  do 

..  MalUgaum. 

..  Poonah,  Bombay,  &c. 

6th  do.  ......  Bbewndy. 

Artillery  .... 

7th  diK Abmedabad. 

Engineer!   . 

..  Seroor  (bd.  qu.) 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c 
coMPAirr's  BUPns. 

Fori'WtBiam,  Financial  DepaHmenif 
Feb.  10,  1836^ — Notice  it  hereby  giren, 
that  from  and  after  the  lit  May  1886, 
all  Govemroent  Accouots  will  be  kept  in 
Company's  Rupees. 

The  same  arrangements  will  take  effect 
from  and  after  the  same  date  (1st  May 
1836),  at  the  Presidencies  oi  MadrM  and 
Bombay. 

AETILLBET    WRH    THB    ASSAM    UOHC 
ntrAHTET. 

Head'Quariert,  CatcuUa,  Feb.  IS,  1836. 
—1.  His  Exc  the  Commander  in  Chief 
is  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  artillery, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Assam  light  infantry  battalion,  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  be  organised  as  specified  in  the 
margin.* 

2.  A  subaltern  of  artillery  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  corps.  His  duty  will  be 
(under  the  officer  commanding  the  bat. 
talion)  to  uke  charee  of  the  instruction  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  selected  for  the 
artillery  service,  in  all  their  especial  eteih 
cises  and  duties  as  artillery.men ;  and  to 
have  the  particular  care  and  superintend* 
enoe  of  the  ordnance,  and  all  its  stores  and 
equipments  of  every  kind. 

« 3.  He  is  to  understand  that  he  is  at- 
tached to  the  corps  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in,  and  superintendence 
over,  the  particular  branch  of  the  service 
to  which  be  belongs ;  but  that  he  is  in 
every  respect  under  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  battalion  he  is  attached  to. 

4.  The  native  officers,  noA*commis- 
sioned  and  ^nners,  &c.,  should  be  care- 
fully chosen  from  amongst  those  whose 
strength  and  activity  render  them  most 
eligible;  and  the  Commander  in  Chief 
has  no  doubt,  that  the  artillery  selection 
may  be  rendered  very  popular,  by  judi- 
cious measures  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  battalion. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  corps  n  to 
remain  as  at  present;  and  the  officer  of 
artillery  will  be  accounted  for  in  third 
page  of  the  return,  as  **  attached,  doing 
duty.*' 

6.  The  commanding  officer  will  use  his 
own  discretion  in  teaching  any  number  of 
eztm  men  of  his  corps  the  duties  of  ar- 
tillery-men, to  prepare  them  for  filling 
vacancies. 

•  1  Sabslten,  Bengal  artillery.  I  Gan  SersMnt, 
1  OnD  Corporal,  1  Jemadar,  2  HavUdut,  2  Naicks, 
28  Sepqji,  1  Tindal,  and  8  Gun  Lascars,  for  t 
pieces  or  field  artlDery. 


7.  The  Cocnmander  in  Chief  i 
mends,  that  the  artillery  should  be  re. 
tained  as  much  as  posuble  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  corps,  and  move  with  the 
main  body ;  as  the  detaching  of  artiHery 
with  small  bodies  of  light  troopa  alwaya 
interferes  with  the  active  and  energetic 
movements,  which  specially  belong  to 
their  particular  branch  of  the  service. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

BY  THB  oovKiiiioa.anneKAX» 
JuUeialand  Refftmu  Depaitimni. 

rSb.  16.  Mr.  E.  Deedesto  oflldate  m  Joint  ma- 
glttnte  and  deputy  collector  of  Moovsheilatad, 
during  abienoe  of  Mr.  J.  G.  B.  LawreU,  or  until 
ftutherorden. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Sbnpton,  57th  N.I.,  to  officiate 
as  Junior  aaristant  to  agent  to  Govanor^cenenl. 
under  Reg.  XIIL  of  1833. 

Mr.  R.  T.W.  Betts  to  be  deputy  collector,  under 
Reg.  IX.  of  1833.  in  sUlah  Jeaote^ 

S3.  Mr.  H.B.Bereifoffd  to  be  deputy  collector  ki 
sillah  Puraeah  and  In  Maldah. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Leyoerter  to  exerdae  powers  of  a  JoinC 
magistrate  and  deputy  collector  in  BAoonhedaliad. 

Mr.W.  C.  S.  Cunninghame  to  be  an  aatittsm 
under  oommiasioner  of  revenue  and  drcttlt  of  I9tli 
or  Cuttack  divialan. 

26.  Mr.  C.  R.  Barwell  to  be  a  fudge  of  oomtser 
Suddff  Dewaany  and  Niaunut  Adawhit. 

Mr.  Wlgram  Money  to  be  special  com 
*     Reg.  III.  of  1828»  Ibr  divite  of 


Mr.  J.  H.  D>Oyly  tobe  dvO  and  sesrfon  Jw^oT 
smahBeerbhoom. 

Mr.  J.  Stainiforth  to  be  magistrate  ad  collector 
of  sillah  Midnapora. 

PoHHeaiDepartmetU. 

Feb.  ft  Ens.  H.  C.  Jackson,  tfth  N.I.,  placed 
under  orders  of  resident  at  Hyderabad. 

15.  Lieut.  G.  J.  Fraaer,  1st  L.C..  to  be  aaihtaat 
to  resklent  at  Nagpore,  V.  Mi^or  Wards  vGBlgBed. 

Comet  E.  1.  Robiaaon,  7th  L.C..  tobeanMOs* 
tant  to  general  superintendent  of  ^Tptsatiflrw  for 
suppreMLon  of  thuggea 

8S.  Lieut.  G.  B.  MIcheD,  9th  N.L,  and  Lieut  J. 
C.  LuuMdaine,  &8th  da,  placed  uuler  osdSis  ef 
resident  at  Gwalior. 

Eu.  H.  Howorth,  39th  N.L,  placed  under  or- 
deis  of  resident  at  Hydrabad. 

Financial  Departmmi, 
FA.  17.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sage  to  take  chaise  of  ie> 
cords  and  remaining  works  of  late  Radnadosa  com- 
mercial reskiency  ftom  date  of  Mr.  Stuarts  depar- 
ture. 

Mr.  ChM.  Herd  to  be  superintondent  of  werteni 
sslt  chokies,  under  Act  IX.  of  1833.  and  attached 
to  o9m  of  board  of  customs,  salt  and  opium. 


FA,  94.  Mr.  F.  J.  Halliday  to  be  salt  Meat  of 
northern  diviskn  of  Cuttack,  in  room  ofMr.  H. 
Ricketts. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Young  td  offidatess  salt  agsnt  dnrieg 
sbsenceof  BIr.  Pkmden. 

Meesrs.  R.  B.  W.  Ramsay  and  W.  C.  S. 

heme,  writers,  are  reported  qualiAed  for , 

lie  ierrice  by  profidsncy  hi  tivo  of  the  native 


rttepuC 
stlvela- 


Mr.  J.  M.  Hay  havfaM  pamed  an  eamBiinatloa  on 
the  16th  Fcbniary,  and  Ming  reported  naaMiit 
for  the  public  serVice  by  proAdency  la  thanatl«e 
language!,  the  order  isned  on  the  latti  J  "~ 
that  gcnttemsn^  letam  to  ICngtsial>  is  c^* 
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The  Hon.  the  Gorernor-ffmcTAl  to  plcMted  to  ft^ 
tach  to  the  BaiKal  prcskleot-y.  Mettn.  J.  M.  Hay, 
R.  B.  W.  Raimay,  and  W.  C.  S.  Cunninghame, 
wrkcn,  raportad  quadiied  fur  the  public  Mrvioe. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis,  hb  Britannic  Ma- 
Jetty'*  amhanador  to  the  court  of  Persia,  havfaig 
rcKhed  Teheran,  Sir  John  Campbell,  Ki.,  resign- 
ed  his  functioosaa  envoy  on  the  4th  of  Nov.  last. 

Mr.  James  Pattle,  senior  member  of  the  sudder 
board  of  revenue,  resumed  charge  of  bis  duties  oo 
the  llkh  February. 

FmUmght,  S^tu—Ffjb, ».  Mr.  C.  Grant,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Soooderbuns,  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  eighteen  months,  for  bea]th^84.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lawrell  to  England.— Mr.  T.  B.  C.  Bayiey,  to 
England,  for  health. 

BT   THE   GOVCRNOK   OP   AGRA. 
JmUcial  and  Revenu*  Department. 

Feb,  &  Mr.  E.  H.  Morlaod  to  be  joint  magis. 
trate  and  deputy  collector  of  Allahabad. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Craigie  to  be  an  assistant  imder  com> 
missioner  of  4th  or  Allahabad  division. 

&  Mr.  T.  P.  B.  BIscoe  to  be  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  southern  division  of  Delhi  territory. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon  to  be  dvU  and  session  Judge  of 
Sehaninpore. 

Mr.  It  J.  Tayler  to  be  magistrate  and  collector 
of  northern  division  of  Delhi  territory. 

Mr.  S.  Fraser  to  be  dvU  and  session  Judge  of 


Mr.  C.  Fraser  to  officiate  as  ditto  ditto  at  Cawn- 
pore. 

17.  Mr.  W.  B.  Jackson  to  officiate  ti  dvil  and 
•CMlon  Judge  of  Juanpore. 

Mr.  G.  Llndiay  ditto  as  additional  Judge  at  Gha- 


POIHeal and  Qmeni  IM»a»imMt, 
Feb.  19.  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  to  conduct  duties  of 
oAceof  secretary  to  Government  of  Agra  te  poli- 
tical and  general  departments,  during  Mr.  Bush- 
by's  abstnoe  on  prlvatt  aflklrs. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  is  ptaased  to  place  the 
MTvkas  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Halkettat  the  dispoial  of  the 
Hon.  the  Governor  of  BengaL 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 

FWI  mmam,  Ftb.  15.  1838.-4M  L.C  Cornet 
Georae  Murray  to  be  beut.,  Arom  1st  Feb.  1838,  v. 
Llear«id  Brev.  CapC.  B.  C.  Archboid  resigned. 

Sopcrmun.  Comet  A.  W.  C.  Plowden  brought 
on  cOctlve  strength  of  cavalry. 

80M  N.l.  Capt.  W.  C  Denhy  to  be  mi^,  and 
Lieut  Thoa.  Ciear  (dec.)  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp., 
fkom  90th  May  1834,  in  sue  to  Ms^  Wm.  Price 
ratired^Lleut.  J.  H.  Cndgle  to  be  capt.  of  a 
comp.,  and  Ens.  J.  K.  Spence  to  be  lieut.,  flrom 
nth  Oct.  1834,  taisoc  to  Capt.  Thoa.  Gear  dec 

Assist.  Surg.  Nathaniel  Morgan  to  be  surfebn,  v. 
Surg.  George  Oovan,  u.D.,  retired,  witti  ribk 
from  Itth  Oct.  1835,  v.  Surg.  John  Allan,  icn.,  dec. 

Lieut.  R.  P.  Pennefkther,  8d  L.C.,  to  be  capt. 
by  brevet,  from  4th  Feb.  1836.— Lieut.  Wm.  Wise, 
80th  N.I.,  to  be  ditto,  from  14th  Feb.  1936. 

Lieut.  CoL  John  Gibbs,  inv.  estabw,  to  be  cum- 
mandant  of  fortress  of  Buxar,  in  room  of  LieuU 
iJoL  W.  C.  L.  Bird ;  to  have  elfect  from  Jan.  15ih. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  B.  Knvvett,  38th  N.I.,  to  officiate 
as  adj.  of  CalcutU  Native  Militia  during  period 
Lieut.  Boscawen  shall  officiate  as  secietary  to 
clothing  board. 

The  services  of  Lieut.  W.  H.  R.  Boland,  7th 
N.I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  Agra  government. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Wr^htson  admitted  on  cstablish- 
ment  as  an  assist,  surgeon. 

The  services  of  Lieut.  Thoa.  Simpson,  57th  N.I., 

R laced  at  dlspossl  of  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal, 
n  purpose  6f  bifing  appointed  to  officiate  as  a 
junior  assistant  to  agent  to  Governor-general  on 
south-western  frontier. 

Assist.  Surg.  Alex.  Rcid.  attached  to  dvil  station 
oT  Bolundshuhur,  having  resigned  that  appoint- 
ment, placed  at  disposal  of  Commander-in-chief. 


Fflft.  a^-eth  N.h  Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  A.  K. 
Agnew  to  be  capt  of  a  comp.,  and  felnn.  Robert 
lUthisan  to  be  lieut ,  fTom  I5lh  Feb.  litM,  in  sue 
to  Capt  ThomM  Birkett  dec 

67M  N.L  Lieut  J.  W.  Hicks  to  be  capt  of  • 
comp.,  and  Ens.  Robert  Price  to  be  lieut,  tram 
15th  Feb.  1886,  in  sue  to  Capt  R,  S.  PhUlips* 
tramf.  to  invalid  estab. 

Surg.  James  Ranken,  u^d.,  to  officiate  as  socrt- 
tary  to  medical  board,  during  absence,  on  leave  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Surg.  James  Hutchinson. 

Assist  Surg.  T.  C  Hunter  appointed  to  medical 
duties  of  dvfl  station  of  Gowslpara. 

Cadet  G.  U.  Uw  admitted  on  esUblishmMt, 
and  prom,  to  ensign. 

The  transfer  and  appointment.  In  April  1835,  of 
Lieut  W.  H.  Graham,  executive  engineer  at 
Mhow,  to  be  executive  engineer  at  Balasore,  can- 


Capt  Frauds  Wheler,  Sd  L.C..  appotated  to 
situation  of  brigade  mi^  at  Meerut,  vacant  by 
return  to  Europe  of  Brev.  Maj.  E.  A.  CampbelL 

The  undermentioned  officers  placed  at  disposal 
of  Governor  of  Agra:— Col.  H.  T.  Tapp,  lieut. 
col.  1st  N.I. ;  Lieut  CoL  G:  E.  Oowan.  regt  of 
artillery ;  and  Assist  Suig.  W.  Gordon,  m.ik,  me- 
dical department 

Surg.  Thomas  Drever,  m.o.,  late  in  service  of 
her  Highness  Begum  Sombre  deceased,  placed  at 
disposu  of  Commander-in-chief. 

Head  Quartere,  Feb,  10,  1836.-The  following 
young  Ensigns  to  do  dutyt— H.  C.  James,  with 
58th  N  I.,  at  JumauJpore;  E.  W.  Hicks,  with  67th 
N.I.,  at  Dtaiapore. 

F«6.  IS.— Suig.  D.  Renton  removed  flrom  18th 
to  57th  N.L,  and  Surg.  A.  K.  Lindesay.  ftom  Ut- 
ter  to  former  corps.— Mr.  Llndeiay  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Chunar,  and  officiate  as  garrison  sur- 
geon at  that  station,  until  further  oiden. 

Assist  Surg.  C.  B.  Handyside,  m.d.,  to  perform 
medical  duties  at  Simla,  v.  Dallas  dec 

Feb.  13.>Bns.  E.  W.  Bristow,  71st,  at  his  own 
request,  removed  to  1st  N.L 

Feb.  15.— Em.  M.  T.  Blake,  56th  N.L,  to  act  as 
mM*  to  corps  of  Hill  Rangers,  during  absence,  on 
leave,  of  Ueut  and  Adj.  Don ;  date  14th  Jan. 

CoL  Sir  Jersmiah  Bryant,  Knt,  lately  prom,  (on 
fiirL),  posted  to  14th  N.I. 

Lieut  Col.  and  Brev.  CoL  J.  H.  Littler  (on 
furL)  removed  flrom  40th  to  19th  N.L 

Lieut  CoL  W.  H.  Hewitt,  latdy  prom.,  posted 
to4UthN.L 

Assist  Surg.  Matthew  Lovdl  removed  fhxn  9lh 
L.C.  to  medical  charge  of  3d  Local  Horse. 


Assist  Surg.  James  Barber,  now  officiating  pr- 
rison  assist  jurg.  at  Chunar,  oonflrmed  in  that 
appointmentr 


Feb.  15.— The  following  removals  and  posthigs 
to  take  place  hi  regt  of  artillery :— Mi^rs  R.  B. 
Fulton  (on  staff  employ)  from  5th  to  3d  bat :  C. 
H.  Ben,  new  prom.,  to  5th  bat.— Captains  W.  Bell 
(oo  stair  employ)  nom  3d  comp.  1st  bat  to  1st  tr. 
M  brig.;  G. Twemkm  (on  staff  employ)  fTom  3d 
oomp.  5th  bat  to  3d  comp.  1st  bat ;  G.  S.  Law- 
renson  from  1st  comp.  6th  bat  to  Sd  comp.  3d  bat. ; 
C.  McMorlne,  new  prom.,  to  1st  oomp.  5th  bat ; 
C.  Grant,  new  prom.,  to  3d  comp.  5th  bat— Ist- 
Lieuts.  J.  R.  Revdl  firom  1st  comp.  Sd  bat.  to  3d 
comp.  5th  bat ;  F.  Dashwood  (on  staff  employ) 
from  4th  tr.  1st  brig,  to  4th  tr.  3d  brig.;  G.  H. 
Swinley  tram  4th  comp.  6th  bat  to  4%  tr.  1st 
brig. ;  F.  B.  Boileau  from  1st  tr.  3d  brig,  to  3d  tr. 
3d  brig.;  F.  Gaitskell  (hnn  3d  corop.  5th  bat  to 
4th  comp.  3d  bat.  {  A.  Humfrays  (on  furi.)  firora  3d 
tr.  2d  bng.  to  4th  comp.  6  h  bat. ;  Z.  M.  Mallodc 
from  2d  comp.  to  3d  comp.  7th  bat. ;  A.  Broome 
tram  4th  comp.  3d  bat.  to  1st  tr.  1st  brig. ;  A. 
Huish  from  4tn  tr.  3d  brig,  to  4th  tr.  Ist  bM. ;  C. 
L.  Cooper,  new  pnnu.,  to  3d  tr.  2d  brig. ;  T.  Ed- 
wards, new  prom,  (on  ftirl.),  to  1st  comp.  2d  bat 
— 9d-Lieuts.  J.  limes  (an  fiirL)  fTom  1st  comp.  4th 
bat  to  4th  tr.  1st  brig. ;  E.  G.  Austin  from  Ist 
comp.  1st  bat  to  1st  tr.  2d  brig. :  M.  Mackenaie 
from  4th  tr.  1st  brig,  to  4th  tr.  Sd  brig. ;  T.  J.  W. 
Hungerford  (on  furl.)  from  3d  tr.  3a  brig,  to  7th 
corop.  7th  bat :  J.  Abercrombie  from  2d  comp.  7th 
bat.  to  3d  tr.  Sd  brig. :  J.  H.  Smyth,  brought  on 
strength  (on  staff  employ)  to  2d  comp.  7th  bat. ; 
E.  K.  Money,  brought  on  ditto,  to  Ut  i 
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bftL;  W.  MaacweTl,  brought  011  ditto,  to  the  4th 
comp.  3d  bat.;  H.  M.  Cooran,  brought  on  ditto, 
to  Ittoomp.  4th  b*t.— Supernum.  2d.Lleut.  A^. 
Hawkins  to  j^  and  do  duty  vrith  4th  tr.  3d  brig, 
at  Neemuch. 

Lieut,  and  Adj.  H.  Le  Mesurier.  6Irt  N-I.  to 
oflElciate  at  station  teaff  at  Kurnaul ;  date  2d  Feb. 

LleuL  J.  Liptrott,  30th  N.I.,  to  be  adj.  to 
Kemaoon  local  bat.,  v.  Lieut.  C.  CampbeU  app. 
deputy  paymaster  of  Cawnpore  circle. 

F«6. 17.— Ens.  J.  D.  McPhei»on,  interp.  and  qu. 
roast.  22d  N.L,  to  act  as  detachment  staff  at  She- 
kawaU ;  date  97th  Jan. 

Surg.  J.  Grifflths.  Md  N.L,  to  have  medical 
charge  of  artillery  detachment  at  Jeyiwre  under 
€apt.  J.  Rawlins:  date  89th  Jan. 

Capt.  W.  Hoggan.'63d  N.L,  doing  duty  with 
Rarogurh  light  mfantry  bat.,  directed  to  join  his 
raiment. 

F«6. 20.— Assist.  Surg.  J.  S.  Sutherland  to  relieve 
As&ist.Surg.  C.  McKinnon.  m.d.,  from  medical 
charge  of  71it  N.I. ;  date  5th  Feb. 

Unpoeted  Ens.  G.  O.  Bowring  to  do  duty  with 
left  wing  of  53d  at  Bandah,  until  arrival  of  29th 
N.L  at  that  station. 

Lieut.  George  Hutchings,  69th,  to  act  as  interp.   . 
and  qu.  master  to  2d  N.L 

Fe6.  22.— The  undermentioned  officers  to  do 
duty  at  convalescent  dep6t  at  Landour,  during  en- 
suing season :— Capt.  B.  P.  Browne,  H  M.  llth 
L.  Drags.;  Capt.  G.  Myllus.  H.M.  I«;th  Foot; 
Capt  J.  Leeson,  42d  N.L;  Lieut.  A.  Huish.  4th 
tr.  Ist  brig,  horse  artillery ;  Lieut.  G.  Cautley,  8th 
L.C.,  officiating  station  sUff,  Landour. 

Ftfft.  24.— Major  Isaac  Pereira,  regt.  of  artillery, 
to  ctnnmand  artillery  division  at  Neemuch,  m 
room  of  Lieut.  Col.  G.  E.  Gowan,  whose  services 
have  been  placed  at  disposal  of  Agra  government. 

Assist.  Surg.  William  Rabit,  on  being  relieved 
from  his  present  charge,  to  proceed  to  Nusseera- 
bad,  andjoin  13th  N.L 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  C.  Smith,  arrived  at  prestdeocy 
with  4th  comp.  1st  bat.  artillery,  directed  to  do 
duty  with  artilleiy  at  Dum  Dum. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To  lEtfrop0.— Feb.  15.  Lieut.  J.  S.  Davies.  32d 
N.L,  on  private  aflkirs.— 22.  Lieut.  Col.  T.  A. 
Cobbe,  37th  N.L,  agent  to  Governor-general  at 
Moorshedabad,  for  health. 

To  vuit  HilU  twrth  of  De^rah  (preparatory  t® 
applyfaig  for  furlough  to  Europe).— Feb.  20.  Assists 
Surg-  C.  Finch,  m.d.,  13th  N.L 

Omce/taf.— Feb.  15.  The  furlough  to  Europe 
granted  to  Capt.  J.  W.  H  Turner,  mv.  estab.,  on 
I8th  Jan.  (since  permitted  to  proceed  to  Itfeerut 
on  private  affiiirs).  > 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals  in  the  River. 
FsB.  1&  Telaire,  St.  Quantin,  from  Nantes»  St 
Dennis,  and  Maurithis;  Sunuttrat  Hermanin,  firom 
Batavia  and  Malacca.— 16.  Drongartt  Mackenxie, 
from  Cochin  and  Colombo;  Georgia,  Saunders, 
ffom  Boston;  Hattraen,  Clark,  from  Bombay.— 
22.  L'Egedt  PelUer,  from  Nantes  and  Bourbon.— 
96.  IndStn  Oak,  Worthington.  from  MauriUus.— 
28.  Ccuhmere  Merchant,  Edwards,  ftom  Bombay. 

Departwes  from  Cakutta. 
Frb.  la  Hero,  Hughes,  for  Singapore  and 
China.— 19.  Sophia,  Rapson,  for  Straito  and  China. 
—  20.  CttvendUh  Bentinck,  Eales,  for  Persian 
Gulf;  Joseph  Victor,  LcCour,  for  Bourbon — ^26. 
GaiUardon,  Bowman,  for  Singapore  and  China.— 
27.  Virginia,  HUllock,  for  Bombay;  EHaabeth, 
Shepherd,  for  Masulipaum  and  Madras.— 29.  5a- 
lasM.  Williams,  for  Mauritius  and  Bourbon;  Fras' 
quita,  Hervietor,  for  Nantes ;  Ann,  King,  for  Pe- 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Jtei.29'.  At  Neemuch,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.  F. 
Vac  Vjtie,  49th  N.L,  of  a  son. 


(Auc 


Fsft.  8.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  J.  Prerita.  of  a  ibb. 
13.  At  Calcutta.  Mrs.  W.  Booaud,  ofa  aoss. 

15.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lorimer,or  a  son. 

16.  At  Chowringhee.  the  lady  of  Wm.  llonD» 
Esq.,  of  Tirhoot,  of  a  son.  , 

19.  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  W.  A.  Peacock.  Eiq., 
of  a  daughter. 

20.  Mrs.  George  Clarke,  of  a  son. 

23.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Namey,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  Mrs.  James  Black,  of  a  daughter. 

2&  Mrs.  E.  Nash,  of  a  daughter,  stiD-lioRi. 

HARR1AQIS. 


,  At  Gwallor,  Major  Owen  Jacotk  son  c€ 
b,  to  Miia  Salome,  daughter  of  P.  Cara- 


Jon.  28. 
Col.  Jacob, 
piet,  Esq. 

Feb,  13.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  George  Reston  to  Mim 
R.  M.  D'Crus. 

15.  At  Howrah  Church,  James  libery,  Eu^  to 
Henrietta,  second  daughter  of  John  Thomas,  Eat)., 
of  Howrah.  ^, 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  Castallo,  jun.,  to  Wm 
Rose  P.  Cornelius. 

16.  At  Meerut,  Henry  Travers  Owen,  Esq.,  of 
the  civil  service,  to  Catherine  Nicholson,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Wickem  to 
Miss  Harriet  Herman. 

20.  At  Calcutta,  W.  B.  Tytler,  Esq.,  auperia- 
tending  engineer,  H  C.  steam  department,  to  Char-  ^ 
lotto,  youngest  daughter  of  Richard  Rose,  Esq.. 
of  Kent. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Joseph  Agabqg,  Esq.,  eldest  mm 
of  the  late  Avlet  Agabeg,  Esq.,  to  Salome,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  C.  J.  Maichus,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Jan.  12.  At  Arooab  Factory,  near  Cbupiah* 
John  MacLachlan,  Esq.,  aged  33. 

Feb.  5.  At  Buchour,  in  Tirhoot.  Mr.  Kennedy 
Huggins,  aged  58. 

7.  At  Muttra.  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  Capt. 
TraSbrd,  of  the  10th  regt.  L.C. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Da  Cruz,  aged  27* 

12.  On  board  the  bark  Lad^  asfford,  on  the 
passage  to  Singapore,  Donald  Madntyre,  Esq.,  of 
Calcutta. 

la  Suddenly,  Mr.  Jolm  D.  Prke,  aged  SB. 

21.  At  Calcutta.  Julia,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  Clemioat. 
96.  Mr.  ClerocnU  DTaiva.  aged  43i 

27.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  F.  Hypher,  vlfe  of  Mr. 
J.  Hypher,  aged  23. 
291  Mrs.  B/Penira,  aged  99. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMJ^NTS,  &c 

rOh  18^  M.  Murray,  Esq.,  to  aet  as  register  to 
riUah  court  of  Canara,  danng  emfdoyment  of  Mr. 
F.  N.  Maltby  on  other  duty. 

The  appointment,  under  data  Ifth  Feb.  1836,  of 
Mr.  WilkiiM  to  be  master-attendant  at  Ncmataia, 
Is  cancelled ;  and  the  master-attendaatsbfp  of  Na- 
gore  and  Negapataro  are  united  and  placed  uadv 
the  charge  of  Capt.  Hindes,  the  mastcr^Utandnt 
at  the  tomei  station. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  St,  George,  Feb,  16, 1836.— Ue  N.l.  Capt  J. 
E.  WUliams  to  be  ma}or»  I^ieou  H.  W.  HadflsM 
to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  R.  Hamilton  to  be  Ueut.,  v. 
Godf^xetired;  data  of  coma.  10th  Feb.  I8S6. 

33d  N.L  Capt.  J.  CampbeU  to  be  m^for,  LhaL 
H.Marshatttobecapt.,  and  Ens.  R.  A.  Bnaocta 
be  Ueut.,  v.  Tod  retired;  date  of  coma.  14th  Ffek^ 


4Bth  N.i.  Lieut.  W.  R.  A.  Freeman  to  beent., 
and  Ens.  R.  Crew  to  be  UeuL,  v.  Frauds  kivdid- 
ed ;  data  <tf  oorns.  12th  Febu  189& 

Surg.  J.Hay,  9d  member  of  Medical  Boad,jMi> 
mitted  to  return  toBurope.  and  to  retire  ftom  HOB. 
Company's  service  ttom  2Stti  Fdx 

Injkntry,  Lieut.  CoL  J.  S.  Eraser  to  be  coL  v. 
Lieut.  Gen.  R.  Mackay  dec. ;  data  of  com.  mk 
Sept.l83&  O 
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M0i  V.L  Maj.  W.  T.  Saeyd,  ftom  39th  ragt.,  to 
be  lieut.  ool.,  v.  Ritchie  dec  t  date  of  com.  Ist 
Jaa.  I83S. 

aO(%  N,l.  Capt.  W.  TaykN'  to  be  nMyor,  Lieut. 
<Br«T.  Capt )  F.  Eades  to  be  capL,  and  Ens  E. 
Norman  to  be  lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Sneyd  prom  ;  date 
of  corns.  1st  Jan.  1836.— Mi^  W.  Strahan,  fhmi 
37th  r^t..  to  be  lieut.  coL,  t.  Jourdoa  retired; 
date  of  com.  15th  Feb.  1896. 

37fA  fl.l.  Capt  O.  Storey  to  be  miOor,  Lieut 
(Brev.  Capt)  P.  Bedingfield  to  be  capt,  and  Ens. 
W.  Hake  to  be  lieut.,  in  sue  to  Strahan  prom. ; 
<late  of  corns.  15th  Feb.  1836. 

SdUeut  J.  W.  Rundall,  of  engineers,  to  be 
adj.  of  corps  of  sappers  and  miners. 


GOVERNMENT  ORDER. 

SERVICES  OF  CAPT.    BRUGES. 

Marme  Department^  Bombay  CoMtU, 
Feb.  1 1,  1836.— With  reference  to  the 
G.  O.  of  tlie  28th  ultimo,  permitting 
^  Capt.  Bracks  to  proceed  to  Europe  on 
furlough,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Conncil  takes  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  high  sense  of  the  value  of  that 
oflicer*s  services,  and  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  bringing  the  same  to  the 
fevourable  notice  of  the  Hon.  the  Court 
of  Directors. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

MIDSHIPMEN  H.    H.  HBWITT,  W.  E.  CAMP- 
BELL, AND  B.  HAMILTON. 

Boa^  CoMtk,  Jan.  22.  1836.— At  a 
general  court-martial  assembled  at  Bom- 
bay, on  the  27th  Nov.  1835,  Mr.  Mid- 
shipman H.  H.  Hewitt,  mate  of  the 
Indian  navy,  was  tried  on  the  following 
charges,  t;ir. : — 

Charges  preferred  by  Commander,  Iste 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Rowband,  in  charge  of  the 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war  Ttmate,  against  Mr. 
Midshipman  H.  H.  Hewitt,  mate  of  the 
said  ship. 

Finl  Charge. — **  For  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline, and  undue  assumption  of  authori- 
ty, and  disrespect  towards  Lieut.  Frash- 
ard,  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  instant, 
in  the  following  instance  :— In  reprimand- 
ing Mr.  Castle,  acting  boatswain,  while 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  under  the 
immediate  orders,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Lieut.  Frashard,his  superior  officer,  such 
being  at  variance  with  the  28th  article 
of  the  general  instructions  to  captains. 

Second  Otarge.-^**  For  highly  disre- 
spectful and  grossly  insubordinate  con- 
duct towards  me,  his  commander,  in  the 
following  instance: — In  addressing  me 
as  follows,  when  directed  to  pursue  a 
different  line  of  conduct  from  that  men- 
tioned in  the  first  charge-.—"  Then,  Sir, 
I  will  not  do  duty  in  the  fore- top  again,*' 
and  repeating  the  same  words  on  my 
desiring  to  be  assured  of  what  he  had 
littered. 
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^*  Such  conduct  being  grossly  insu- 
bordinate, and  highly  disrespectful  to  me 
his  comma nden 

(Signed)        "J.  H.   Rowband, 
Commander,  late  Lieut ,  in  oliarge 

of  the  H.  C.  hliip.  TernaU.** 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war,  TemaUy  k 
at  sea,  27tli  A  pril ,  1835.     J 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence. — With  respect 
to  the  first  charge,  that  the  prisoner  Mr. 
Midshipman  H.  H.  Hewitt,  is  guilty  of 
the  whole  and  every  part  thereof. 

With  respect  to  the  second,  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  whole  and  every  part  thereof. 

The  court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  as  above  specified,  in  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war  In  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  do  sentence  him  (the  said  Mr. 
Midshipnum  Hewitt)  to  be  dismissed  the 
Hon.  Company's  service. 

(Signed)  John  Sawyer, 

Commander  I.  N.  and  President 

Approved  and  Confirmed. — But  in 
consideration  of  the  strong  and  correct 
recommendation  of  the  court,  the  length 
of  arrest,  the  previous  good  conduct  of 
the  prisoner,  and  above  all,  the  contrition 
Mr.  Hewitt  has  expressed  since,  at  his 
deviating  from  it,  leads  the  Commander, 
in-chief  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  court* 
in  the  hope  that  M.  Hewitt*s  future  ser* 
vices  will  shew  that  in  zeal  and  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  he  is  grate- 
ful for  such  indulgence. 

Mercy  is  therefore  extended  to  Mr. 
Hewitt ;  he  is  released  from  arrest*  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Cbaries 
Malcolm,  superintendant  Indian  Navy. 

(Signed)    John  Ksane,  Lieut.  Gen., 
Commander-in-chief. 

In  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  same  court-martial  re-assembled  at 
Bombay  on  the  3d  Dec  1835,  Mr.  W. 
£.  Campbell,  midshipman  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  was  tried  on  the  following  charge^ 
viz: — 

Cliarges  preferred  by  Commander,  late 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Rowband,  in  charge  of  the 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war  Temate,  against  Mr. 
W.  £.  Campbell,  midshipman  of  the  said 
ship. 

First  Charge.—**  For  wilful  neglect  of 
duty,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  in  the 
following  instance :  ~  In  quitting  his  post, 
during  his  watch  upon  deck,  at  about  7 
p.  M.  on  the  25th  of  April  1835,  without 
permission,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  tea,  when  he  had  absented  himself 
from  the  deck  for  that  purpose  at  four 
p.  M.,  the  appouited  hour,  and  had  even 
remained  below  longer  than  the  pre- 
scribed time. 

Second  Charge.—*'  For  wilful  neglect 
of  dutv*  disobedience  of  orders,  and  con- 
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tempt  uf  authority,  in  the  following  in- 
Btance  : — In  not  relieving  the  deck  in  his 
wttteh  at  four  p.  M.  this  day,  although 
twice  sent  for  by  Lieut.  Frushard,  and 
further  treating  him,  the  said  Lieut. 
Frushard,  his  superior  officer,  with  con- 
tempt, by  not  coming  upon  deck  when 
sent  for,  or  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
that  officer's  communication. 

Third  Charge  — **  For  disobedience  of 
orders  in  the  following  instance: — In  not 
conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  ship, 
in  taking  his  meals  at  the  periods  ap- 
pointed by  me  for  that  purpose. 
(Signed)    **J.  H.  Rowbano, 
Commander, 
late  Lieut  in  charge  H.  C-  Ship 
TemaU.'' 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war  Temaie, 

at  sea,  25Ui  April,  1835. 

Upon  which  chaiges  the  Court  came  to 
tlie  loliowing  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence, — That  with  re- 
spect to  Uie  first  chaige,  the  prisoner  Mr. 
W.  £.  Campbell,  midshipman  in  the  In- 
dian Navy,  is  guilty  of  having  quitted  his 
post  during  his  watch  upon  deck  at  about 
seven  r.  m.  on  the  25th  April,  1835,  with- 
out permission,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  taking  tea,  when  he  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  deck  for  that  purpose,  at 
four  F.  M.  the  appointed  hour,  and  had 
even  remained  below  longer  than  the 
prescribed  time ;  but  as  the  Court  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  quitting  his  post  under 
the  circumstances  he  did,  the  prisoner  did 
not  act  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  ser- 
vice, they  attach  no  criminality  to  bis 
having  done  so,  and  they  do  therefore  ac- 
quit him  of  wilful  neglect  of  duty  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

That  with  respect  to  the  second  charge, 
he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  and  every  part 
thereof,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
*'  or  taking  the  slightest  notiee  of  that 
officer's  communication.** 

lliat  with  respect  to  the  third  cbftrge, 
it  is  not  proved. 

The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  to  the  extent  above  specified,  in 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  do  sentence  to  him, 
the  said  Mr.  W.  £.  Campbell :  midship- 
man  in  the  Indian  Navy,  to  lose  three  (3) 
steps  in  the  list  of  midshipmen,  so  that 
his  standing  shall  be  immediately  below 
Mr.  Midshipman  W.  Fell,  and  next  above 
Mr.  Midshipman  A.  Offer. 

(Signed)        John  Sawyer, 
Comdr.  I.  N.  and  President. 

On  a  full  consideration  of  this  whole 
case,  I  approve  and  confirm  the  finding 
on  the  2d  and  dd  charges,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  accordingly ;  but  I  dis- 
sent entirely  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  the  first  charge,  although,  under 
All  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  deem  it 
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necessary  to  direct  a  re\*isal. — It  appears 
clearly  from  the  evidence  brought  forward, 
that  Mr.  Midshipman  Campbell's  conduct 
was  directly  at  variaiice  with  the  orden 
issued  a  few  days  previous  by  his  com- 
mander, Capt.  Rowband,  of  which  order 
he  was  reminded  by  the  first  Lieut  Pool, 
and  was  even  threatened  with  being  re- 
ported to  his  captain  at  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
it.  That  the  practice  assigned  by  Mr. 
Midshipman  Campbell  for  quitting  hb 
post,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  groond- 
less,  and  the  distinctions  he  has  attempted 
to  draw  in  the  course  of  his  defence,  re- 
garding the  meals  of  tea  and  si^iper, 
(which  he  himself  appears  by  his  letter  of 
complaint,  and  emy  naval  man  well 
knows,  are  one  and  the  same)  serve  only 
to  shew  more  clearly  the  spirit  hj  whk^ 
he  was  actuated  in  opposing  the  wishes 
and  orders  of  his  commander,  and  that  / 
he  deserves  even  a  heavier  punishment 
than  that  which  the  Court  has  Awsnded 
him. 

(Signed)    Johk  Keanx,  Lieut.-Gen. 
Commander  in  Chiet 

In  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
same  court-martial  re-assembled  at  Bora- 
bay  on  the  16th  Dec  1835,  Mr.  a  Ha- 
milton, midshipman  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
was  tried  on  the  following  charge,  oir.-^ 

Charge. — ^*  For  conduct  highly  preju- 
dicial to  good  order  and  naval  discipliiie, 
while  on  board  the  H.  C.  sloop  of  war 
Temate,  in  the  following  instances  : — 

lit  *'  In  takingpart  in  a  personal  con- 
flict between  the  gun-room  cook  and 
midshipman's  servant,  and  striking  the 
former,  on  or  about  the  82d  of  April, 
1885. 

^d,  **  For  addressing  to  tbelate  Ceni- 
modore  Elwon  two  letters,  one  dated  21st 
April,  another  dated  dd  May  1636,  be- 
ing in  their  tone  and  spirit  insulting  aod 
ditfespeetful  towards  me  his  commander* 
and  anbeeoming  hit  (Mr.  Hamilton*^ 
situation  as  a  midshipman ;  also  reflecting 
upon  my  character  as  an  oflker,  in  his  ap- 
peal against  arrangements  which  I  bad 
found  it  necessary  to  make  in  carrying  on 
the  duties  of  the  vessel,  and  against  ny 
enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  ship  with 
rej[ard  to  the  hours  for  the  meals  of  the 
midshipmen. 

(Signed)     "  J.  H.  RowaAKo. 

Commander,  Indian  Navy." 
Bombay,  30th  Nov.  1835. 

Upon  which  chai]^  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence. — With  rrppect 
to  the  iRt  instance  of  the  chaise, 
soner,  Mr.  Midshipman  B.  Hamilt] 
not  guilty,  and  the  court  do  tf 
acquit  him. 

With  resDCct  to  the  2d  instant 
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chaige,  that  he  is  guilty  of  all  and  every 
part  thereof. 

The  court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  to  the  extent  ahove  specified,  ui 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  do  sentence  him,  the 
said  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  lose  two  steps,  so 
that  his  future  standing  In  the  list  of  mid- 
shipmen in  the  Indian  Navy,  shall  be  im- 
mediately below  Mr.  C.  Hewitt,  and 
next  above  Mr.  C.  J.  Cruttenden. 

(Signed)    John  Sawtxr, 
Commander  I.  N.  and  President 

Approved  and  Confirmed, 

(Signed)      John  Kkank. 
Lieut.  Gen.  Commander  in  Chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. — 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  see  in  these  pro- 
ceedings a  sufiicient  reason  for  complying 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Court, 
to  remit  the  penalty  awarded;  the  sen- 
^  tence  is  lenient,  and  again,  the  concluding 
remark  of  the  Court  does  not  appear 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  adduced  either 
on  this  or  the  previotis  trials,  and  is  in 
UxX  rather  inconsistent  with  the  findings 
on  them  all,  particularly  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS^  &c 

TerrUwial  DepmrtmmU. 

F06. 9.  Mr.  A.  Cam^U  to  be  fourth  awiitaiit  to 
prlndptl  collector  of  Dhsrwar,  from  lit  Jan.  1836, 
and  to  act  as  third  antetant. 

Mr.  Simpion  to  actaa  collector  of  Taxmah  ftom 
SOthFeb. 

JudkkA  DepurtwmH. 

Feb.  19.  Mr.  E.  Grant  (having  reported  hit  arrl- 
val  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  permitted  to  resume 
charge  of  his  duties  of  Judge  and  sesaloQ  iudin  at 
Ahmedabad.  '^^ 

Mr  J.  O.  Lumsden,  assistant  session  judge  at 
Sural,  to  tslie  charge  of  Adawlut  at  Bro«rh, 
during  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Richardson  allowed  to 
proceed  to  [Residency  b)  consequence  of  iii-health. 

Furhuffk9,  ^.— Feb.  10.  Mr.  A.  BIphinston,  to 
Ndlgherncs,  tat  twelve  months,  for  health. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

asil^r  CaMit,  Ftb,  4,  1886^Lieut.  E.  Faz^- 
baraoo  to  act  as  senior  deputy  com.  of  ordnance 
during  such  time  aa  Capt  Laurie  may  be  hi  ctuige 
of  arsenal,  as  senior  commissary  of  ordnance. 

Assist.  Surs.  Bourchier  to  be  acting  residency 
surgeon  In  Cuich.  during  Asrist.  Sun.  Deacon^ 
absence  on  sick  cert,  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Assist.  Surg.  Fenrar  to  act  in  medical  diarge  of 
Auxiliary  Horse  in  Cutch  during  employment  of 
Assist.  Surg.  Bourchier  as  residency  surgeon. 

Lieut.  W.  Massie  to  art  as  Junior  deputy  com- 
missary of  stores  at  presidency. 

2d  L.a  Capt  F.  P.Wilson  to  be  major,  v.Rybot 
retired;  date  14th  July  1834.— Lieut. W.  Treveiyan 
to  be  capt..  and  Comet  R.  C.  Le  Geyt  to  belieut, 
in  sue  to  (Jrquhart  dec ;  date  19th  do. 

The  following  appointments  confirmed :— Mi^ 
C.  W.  Shaw,  90th  N.I.,  to  assume  command  of 
sutioo  of  Baroda.  ftom  30th  Dec  183d.— Capt.  A. 
F.  BartleU,  86th  N.I.,  to  act  as  mi^or  of  brigade 
in  Candebh,  from  date  of  depanure  of  Capt. 
Forties  to  presidency.— Capt.  A.  T.  Reid.  12th 
N.I.,  to  act  as  interp.  to  that  regt.  ttom  22d  Dec. 
183&^Ens.  J.  R.  KeUly«  20th  N.I.,  to  act  as  adj. 
to  ttiat  ra{t.  during  absence  of  Lieut,  and  Drev. 
Capt.  X  E.  Lang  on  sick  cert,  to  presidency— 
Capt.  C.  Denton,  24th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  adj.  to  tiut 
rcgt.  dvfring  absence  of  Lieut.  Ramsay  on  sick  cert. 
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Ut  Gr,  NJ,  Capt.  J.  Reynolds  to  be  major* 
Lieut.  A.  C.  Harrington  to  be  cant.,  and  Ens.  R. 
R.  Moore  to  be  Ueut.,  in  sue  to  Morse  dec ;  date 
0frank23d  Aug.  1835. 

13th  N.J.  Ens.  N.  I.  McDounU  to  be  Ueut,  v. 
Cooke  dec ;  date  9th  Nov.  ISS. 

Feb.  II — Capt.  S.  Robson,  European  regt,  to 
assume  command  of  Poona  brigade,  fWnn  date  of 
departure  of  Lieut  C(^  Stevrason  to  presidency 
on  duty,  as  a  temporary  arrangement 

Feb.  1&— MaJ.  F.  Schuler,  regt  of  artillery,  to 
be  senior  oommiasary  of  stores,  in  sue.  to  Lieut 
Col.  Griffith. 

MiO'  C.  Ovans,  right  wing  European  regt.,  to 
be  auarter-master  general  of  armv,  with  official 
rank  of  lieut  coL,  v.  Morse  dec ;  date  of  app.  23d 
Aug.  1835. 

The  followhig  temporary  arrangements  con- 
firmed:—Lieut  A.  F.  Rowan,  regt  of  artillery,  to 
receive  charge  of  deputy  commiuary  of  ordnance 
at  Deesa,  until  ainval  of  Lieut  Webbb— Lieut 
and  Brev.  Capt  H.  Hobson,  20th  N.I.,  to  act  as 
adj.  to  that  regt.,  during  absence  of  Lieut  and 
Brev.  Capt.  J.  E.  Lang  on  sick  cert,  to  Bombay.— 
Capt.  J.  Cooper.  7th  N.I.,  to  command  station  of 
Ahmedabad,  on  departure  of  Capt  Clarke  on  19th 
Nov.  last 

Lieut  T.  Studdert  to  act  aa  executive  i 
at  Deesa,  during  absence  of  Capt  Harris. 

2d- Lieut  J.  B.  Wooenam,  horse  artillery,  to  act 
as  interp.  to  H.M.  4th  L.  Drags.,  v.  Lieut  E. 
Scott  proceeded  to  Europe. 

FURLOUOHS. 

To  NeiUfherry  Hi/&.— Feb.  &  Lieut  G.  K.  Ers- 
Une,  1st  L.C.,  for  twelve  mcoths,  for  health. 

Tu  BohOkv.— Feb.  15.  Capt  W.  Harris,  engi- 
neen,  for  two  months,  for  health. 

SHIPPING. 

Fbb.  17.  AicAortf  Walker,  Fidler,  from  Sydney. 

BIRTH,  MARRIAGE,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BiaTH. 

Lately.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  William  Court- 
ney, Esq.,  late  of  Piyroouth,  of  a  son. 

UAaaiAOB. 

Feb.  2.   At  Bombay,   Assist.  Surg.  R.  A.  J. 

Hughes,  to  Kate,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  W.  T. 

Green,    Esq.,    of  Henrietta  Street,    Brunswick 

Square,  London. 

DKATUS. 

Feb.  7*  At  Scroor,  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  a  pen- 
sioned assist  dep.  com.  of  ordnance,  aged  70. 

11.  At  his  resldeDce,  Breach  Candy,  hi  hto  44th 
year,  Thoa.  M*Carthy,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Jere- 
miah McCarthy,  Esq*  surveyor  to  the  Hon.  East- 
India  Company. 


FW.  4.  Mis.  B.  M'Carthy,  of  a  son. 
7*  Mn.  P.  Brohier,  of  a  son. 

MAREIAGB. 

Jan.  18.  At  Cotombo,  Christopher  Elliott,  Ekq., 
surgeon,  to  Miss  Jessie  Clark. 

DEATH. 

Fsfr.  14.  At  Pohit  de  GaUe,  aged  19,  Gerald  Ben- 
jamin,  only  son  of  the  tote  Lieut  Giesler,  second 
Ccykm  regiment 


SMIPMNG.         OOQIC 

JiricaU  at  Batavia— Feb.  16.    Oljfmpw,  from 
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London  and  Cape.— 22.    yanguard»  from  .^iogft- 
pore.— 23.  Clifford  Wayne,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Departure^.— Feb.  15.  Chentb,  for  Slngaporei — 
16.  Charles  Kerr,  for  China ;  London,  for  Soiua- 
baya.— 18.  Potomac,  for  China. 


Sc^^  6, 1835.  At  Bauvia,  Mrs.  Jaroea  B.  Gray. 

of  HbOll. 


Oct.  26.  At  Sourabaya,  Mr.  Alex.  Gray,  late  of 
the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  ageil  31. 


SHIFriKO. 

ArrioaU.—-Jan.'-Datomm,  from  ManiUa.— 27.Ti- 
ntor,  from  Manilla.-'Feb.  1.  Navarino,  tram  Cal- 
cutta.—13.  ChampUHn,  fkom  Liverpool:  Ommerce, 
from  Manilla.— la  Jofm  CUpin,  from  Manilla.— 
19.  HmsoIom,  from  Sandwich  Islands;  Levant, 
tram  Batavia;  William  WUeon,  from  Singapore. 
— S4.  Aureliue,  tram  London ;  William  Rodger, 
tram  Bombay.— 86.  ^ed  Khan,  from  East  Coast; 
Lttdv  Grant,  tram  Calcutta.— 28.  i  Waiter  Scott, 
from  Batavia.— 29.  Hector,  ftrom  Hobart  Town.— 
Ft^rjf,  from  ICast  Coast.— Aoso/tod,  from  Loodoa. 
—March  1.  Mavu,  tram  Singapore.— 4.  Bombay 
Castle,  from  Calcutta;  Ladv  Hatfoe,  tram  Lom- 
bock;  Virginia,  from  BaUvia;  Colon,  tram  Ma- 
nilla. 

Departuree.— Jan.  30.  Pentiope,  tar  London.— 
Feb.  2.  Lord  Lowther,  forBombav;  Columbia,  tor 
London.— 6.  Charlee  Forbee,  and  Golconda,  both 
for  Bombay.— 6.  Alfred,  tor  London.— 6.  Seoem, 
tat  London ;  Earl  of  Bakarrae,  tar  Madias.— 11. 
Obertin,  tar  New  York.— 12.  Ann,  tar  London.— 
14.  Victory,  tor  Madras.— 15.  Morrieon,  tar  M». 
nllla;  Cynthia,  tar  New  York.— 1&  MacOe^field, 
for  Sydney.— 20.  Jardine  (steamer),  for  Singi|Kireb 
—22.  Bombay,  and  Sarah,  both  for  London.— 23. 
Louiea,  for  Monte  Vkleo^-«i.  Rdd  Rover,  tar  Gal- 
cutra.— ^  Canton,  tar  Batarla.— 29.  Watkime,  for 
Singapore.  —  March  2.  Marquie  Camden,  and 
Ceorme  IVth,  both  for  London.— 3.  Coromandel, 
tar  London ;    Children,  tar  Singapore.— 4.  Sytd 


[Aoo. 


Khan,  and  Aurelim,  both  for  Bombay. 
W^,  for  Straits;   HOleipont,  tar  ManUla.— 14. 
Baleiierie,  for  Bordeaux.- 17*  Z<o«i«a  Campbell, 
for  London. 

Freight  to  London  (Blarch  2)— £4. 10s.  to  £5. 
per  ton. 


Fob.  13.  Mr.  Charies  Rcyndl,  late  puner  of  the 
Eari  qf  Balearra*. 


SHIPnNG. 

><rHmi<«.— Feb.  26.  Sydney  Padcet,  from  New 
ZeaLmd.— 28.  Dryade,  frokn  Newcastle;  ran«<r- 
tart,  from  London  and  Hobart  Town.— March  1. 
Richard  Rj^nolde,  from  London.— JowpA  Weller, 
from  New  Zealand.— 9.  Elizabeth,  from  Launces- 
ton;  A<qMi/  William,  from  Hobart  Town;  Nim- 
rod,  from  Launceston.TTlO.  Brougham,  from  Mau- 
ritius and  Hobart  Town.— 13.  Fanny,  from  New 
Zealand. 

Deparitnes.^Feh,  12.  Layton,  tar  ManilU; 
Rioyal  Sovereign,  tor  Penang. — 17.  Oritea,  tor  Sin- 
gapore.—18.  Minerva,  for  Manilla;  Salaeea,  for 
Kinff  George's  Sound ;  Sir  David  Ogilby,  tor  New 
Zealand.— March  1.  Mediterranean  Packet,  tor 
New  Zealand. 

niRTUS. 

Aug.  3,  1835.  At  Norfolk  Island,  the  lady  of 
Major  Anderson,  50th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Clydesdale,  the  lady  of  Mr.  John  John- 
stone, of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  George  Weller,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

Sept.  16.  The  lady  of  John  Nicholson,  Esq.,  har- 
bour-master, of  as(». 


Oet,9.  At  Sydn^,  the  lady  of  Mi^ar  Choker, 
l^th  regt,  of  a  dauighter. 

Nov.  23.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Ebhait, 
of  a  son  (unce  dead). 

25.  At  Denham  Court,  the  lady  of  T.  V.  BIoob- 
fleld.  Esq  ,  of  a  son 

28.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  John  Thompaon, 
Bsq.,  of  a  dau^ter. 

.  Dee.  17.  At  Concord,   the  lady  of  Montague 
Rothery,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Moreton  Bay,  the  lady  of  L  S.  Parker, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  3, 1836.  Mrs.  Rust,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Prke.  Port 
Stephens,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Kirkham,  the  lady  of  Chailea  Cowper. 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

~  MfB.  Robert  Cooper,  of  Juniper  lUIl,  Soath 
Head  Road,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Annandale,  the  lady  of  Tbooua  CoIBib, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

ik  At  Marian,  FieM  of  Mars,  the  lady  of  D.  A. 
C.  G.  Bowermaa,  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  27*  AtLakeBatfaurst,MrB.E.S.HalI,of 
»  son. 

March  5.  At  Annandale,  the  lady  of  Robert 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

IIARRIAOKS. 

Sept,  I.  At  Parramatta,  his  Honour  Jamea  Dow- 
ling,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Sapceme 
Court,  to  Harriet  Mary  (rebct  of  A.  M.  Ritchie^ 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Calcutta),  ddest  daoghter  of 
John  Blaxland,  Esq.,  M.C.,  of  Newfaigtun. 

2.  At  Maitland,  Helenus  Soott.  Esq.,  J.  P.,  of 
Glendon,  Hunter's  River,  to  Sarah  Aime,  eldest 
hter  of  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Rucden,  chaplain  of 


3.  At  Sydney,  A.  B.  Lowe,  Esq.,  lieuL  of  the 
'  Navy,  to  Margaret,  eldest  ctanghtir  of  S. 


.  Irwin,  Esq.,  abo  a  lleut.  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

15.  At  Whidsor,  Frederick  Garlii«,  Bsq.,  of 
Sydney,  to  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  T.  W.  WB- 
kinaon,  Esq.,  of  Stonehouae,  near  Plvmoath,  De- 
von, formerly  of  the  4th  xcgU,  and  now  of  the 
ord  nance  department. 

16.  At  Sydney,  Robert,  second  aon  of  Robert 
Campbell,  M.  C,  to  Anne  Sophia,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Edward  Riley,  Esq. 

22.  At  Windsor.  George  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Ricfamond, 
to  Miss  Julian  Johnson,  of  the  same  place. 

Oct,  291  At  the  Field  of  Mara,  Dudley,  bntbs 
of  Frederick  North,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Rou^iam 
Hall,  Norfolk,  and  Hastings  Lodoe,  in  the  ooomy 
of  Sussex,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daugnter  of  Edmuad 
Lockyer,  Esq.,  of  Ermlngton. 

Nov.  28-  At  Sydney.  George  Bennett,  Esq.. 
F.L.S.,  surgeon,  to  Julian  Ludavina,  seooad 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Camcroo, 
of  the  3d  regt.  or  Buflh. 

—  At  Sydney,  Mr.  H.  H.  Vintnam  to  EUaabetb, 
youngest  dau^iter  of  James  Curry,  Esq.,  of  deal- 

D0c.9Ok  At  Sydney,  L.  Spyer,  Eaq.,  to  Miv 
Juliana  DeMetB. 

Jan.  7j  1836.  At  Pammatta,  Nelsoo  lawioo. 
Esq.,  or  Mudgeeand  Prospect,  to  Honoria  Mary, 
second  dau^iter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  DicklBsoo,of 
the  FisMof  Mars. 

25.  At  Maitland,  P.  W.  MaUon,  Eaq.,  suneoo, 
to  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  S.  G.  Irvine,  oeai. 
R.N. 

Feb.  17.  At  Maitland,  Wakefield  Shnpion.  En., 
merchant,  to  Miss  Winder,  eldest  dangbta  of  T. 
W.  M.  Winder,  Esc 

March  8.  At  Sy< 
Sutton  Forest,  to  El 
Elyard,  Esq.,  R.N. 


J.  O.  Colyer.  Esog^of 
t&  Ann,  dauj^ter  of  wm. 


DEATHS. 

Aug.  7.  At  Sydney,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Dqwty 
Assisu  Commissary  Genial  Howard. 

23.  At  Baulkham  HBls,  Mary,  wife  of  Mm 
Smith,  Esq.,  aged  67* 

26.  At  Sydney,  aged  63,  Mrs.  Walker,  widow  flf 
the  late  John  Walker,  Esq.,  of  tfaedty  of  Cod* 
Ireland. 

SO.  At  his  residence,  Darlhuhncst,  Janes  laii- 
ley,  Esq.,  deputy  com.  general 

Sept.U.  At  Norfolk  Island,  Mi;  Join  Uach. 

Oct.  2.  At  the  Parsonage  House,  Pai  jlWi 
Mrs.  Marsdcn,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Saaauel  'tmktk 
senior  diaplain  to  the  cc*~*"   "^ed  63. 

Nov.  6.  At  Pairamatti  i  Or,  Eii^*    - 


1836.1         Van  Dtemen't  Land.^New  Zeaiami.'^ Persian  Gulf,  cjc. 


H.  Mr.  Jacob  Wyer»  for  many  yetn  the  prind- 
pal  Tope-maker  of  Sydney. 

J§m.  2,  I83&  At  Sydoey,  Capt.  Potter,  of  the 
ship  Raehel,  of  Liverpool.    He  died  suddenly,  of 


4.  At  Sy 


A.  At  Sydney.  Mr.  John  Pitman. 

7.  At  Sydney,  need  18.  Anne,  danghter  of  the 
Hon.  James  Dowlmg.  judge  of  theSupreme  Court 

8.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  aced  18,  third  officer  of 
the  '^By>f_^^<^"^"V^>  "<>°  or  James  Johnson,  Esq., 
■•O.,  sorceon  R.N* 

li.  At  the  parsonage,  Parramatta.  of  consump- 
tion, Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Bobnrt. 
if.A..  who  arrired  in  November  183A,  in  the  Lotua, 
to  J4^  the  church  misfion  in  New  Zealand. 

ik  At  Newcastle,  H.  W.  Radford,  Esq.,  sur- 
■eon  ot  H.M.  6ad  regt.,  now  in  India. 

F^  21.  At  Sydney,  Charles  Pittman  Skelton, 
Esq.,  ot  the  Madras  dvil  service,  second  son  of 
mA  General  SkeHon. 
^A  At  Sydney,  Mr.  Charles  White. 

MiarchA,  At  Sydney,  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  R.N., 
only  brother  of  Dr.  C.  Smith,  Pitt  Street. 

7.  At  Bathnrst,  Unya  John  Masseter,  of  H.  M. 
50th  r»t.ofFoot. 

10.  At  Sydney,  to  which  place  she  had  proceed- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  Margaret,  wife  of 
Thomas  Wood  Rowlands.  Esq.,  of  Hobart  Town, 
^edSl. 

iMtdg*  Capt.  Bragg,  of  the  schooner  Initutry. 
H*  was  murdered  by  nb  own  crew,  who  had  muti- 
nied, on  the  passage  from  Lauoceston  to  New 


—  At  sea,  John  Watson,  Esq.,  commander  of 
the  barque  Ltftw 


Van  m$mttV^  ILattli. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Jan.  4.  John  Beamont.  Esq.,  to  be  sheriiT  of 
Van  DIemen's  Land,  for  current  year. 

SHIPPING. 

Jtilmh  at  Hobart  Town^Feb.  18.  M«ttdUet$, 
tram  Sydney.— 21.  ifate,  tnm  London  t  H.M.S. 
Zebra,  fhxn  Sydney.— 88.  fisncoolsn,  ttom  Lon- 
don.—8S.  SNr/iivOasCls.fhNn  London.— March  8. 
jtOee,  from  Liverpool.— 3.  Mtrvpe,  from  Twofold 
Bay.— A.  Ulpteetf  horn  Mauritius  and  Launceston. 
—8.  ThMnu  Laurie,  ttom  London. 

Dtparturee  from  ditto.— Feb.  85.  Frtmcte  fVva- 
Hmg,  foe  Sydney.—  March  8.  North  BHUm,  for 
ditto. 

Arrivaie  at  Laanoeston.— Fek  IS.  Frwnes*  Chof 
loitg,  ttom  Sydney.— 18.  Dorf,  fhxn  Sydney.— 
]&  CMU,  tram  London. 
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H.M.  customs,  Sydney,  to  Elisabeth,  third  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Wm.  Vbher,  Esq.,  of  Aylesbury, 
Budu. 

10.  Mr.  Wm.  Blyth.  of  Fenchurch  Street,  Lon- 
don, to  Eliabeth,  only  dau^ter  of  Mr.  Crowther, 


81.  At  Weoblev.  near  Campbell  Town,  Theo- 
philus  Swifte,  Esq..  to  Jane  Elixa,  daughter  of 
Henry  Keach,  Esq..  of  Weobley. 

28.  At  Hobart  Town,  Mr.  Edw.  Carr  Shaw,  to 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late  James  Penton, 
Esq.,  Dunlavin,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

—  At  Launceston,  F.  Y.  Wilmore,  Esq.,  of 
Blackwood-hin,  West  Tamar,  to  Ellaa,  eldest  sur- 
viving danghter  of  Mr.  Wrentmure,  of  London, 
solicitor. 

31.  At  New  Town,  Mr.  Benj.  Perry  (of  the  firm 
of  Crookes  and  Perry,  Hobart  Town),  to  Elixa, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Banks,  of  Totten- 
ham. Middlesex. 

Jan.  U.  1836.  At  Hobart  Town,  Edward  Bed- 
ford. Esq..  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Sdby,  Esq.,  of  WdmingUm,  Kent. 

23.  At  Hobart  Town.  Mr.  Wm.  Giblin.  second 
son  of  R.  W.  Giblin,  Esq.,  of  New  Town,  to  Ma- 
rian, eklest  daughter  of  tlie  late  John  Falkinor, 
Esq.,  of  Mount  Prospect,  county  Tipperary.  Ire- 
Fab.  1&  Mr.  Henry  Ransorae,  second  son  of 
James  Ranaome,  Esq.,  Rushmere,  Suffolk,  to 
Ann,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Patten, 
Esq.,many  years  alderman  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

DEATHS. 

Aug.  9.  At  MiU's  Plains,  Thomas  Pitcalm,  Esq. 
le.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Nash,  of  Glenorchy, 
late  of  the  Royal  Veteran  corps. 

—  At  Douglas  Park,  Anne  Rankine,  wife  of 
Temple  Pearson,  Esq. 

Nov.  3.  Of  apoplexy.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Scott,  collector  or  indigenous  seeds. 

4.  At  Hobart  Tovm,  Mr.  David  NuthaU,  aged 
44,  many  years  a  resident  in  Calcutta. 

Dee.  1.  Capt.  SeroeantMn,  late  of  H.M.  40th 
regt.  He  was  founa  murdered  in  the  bush  near 
Campbelltown.  Capt.  S.  had  been  a  very  distlU' 
gulsned  officer,  and  had  signalised  himself  on  many 
occaskMM  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  served  in  tha 
28th  r^t.  at  Waterioo.  He  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  England  with  hb  family. 

17.  Mr.  Henry  ParUnson,  aged  83,  tntor  in  the 
fomOy  of  J.  T.  Gellibrand,  Esq. 

Jon.  1.  1836.  At  Hobart  Town,  agei  19,  Mary, 
wife  of  Mr.  De  VUIiers,  and  second  daughter  of 
James  Cox,  Esq.,  Clarendon. 

17.  At  AUanvale,  suddenly,  Thomas  MarUn 
Fcnton,  Eaq..  J.  P.,  aged  48. 

Feb.  84.  At  Elphin,  near  Launceston,  Mrs. 
Dry,  wife  of  R.  Dry,  Esq. 


Oe<.S&  AtGleoBsk,  Mii.AitUn,ofasoD. 
88.  At  New  Norfolk,  the  ledy  of  W.  S.  Shar- 
land,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 
Dee.  17.  Mrs.  Lodbey.  of  a  daughter. 
31.  Mn.  H.  MUler,  of  a  daughter. 
Jam.  15, 1836.  Mrs.  James  Smith,  of  a  daughter. 
81.  At  Ellenthorpe  Hall,  Mra.  J.  Knight,  of  a 


daughte 
F«6.1I 


Feb.  IB.  At  TuUochgorum»  Mrs.  Archibald  Mc 
Intyre.  of  a  son. 

Jf<trc/k  3.  At  Hobart  Town,  the  lady  of  P.  Mar- 
do^,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct.  84.  At  Hobart  Town,  Charles  C.  Innes, 
Eaq..  to  Rlixabeth  Cunninglume,  youngest  daugh- 
to-  of  the  late  John  Haldane.  Esq.,  ot  Edinburgh. 

Nath  5.  At  Evandale,  Mr.  Wm.  Roberts,  of  Ho- 
bart Town,  to  Mary,  ddest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Solosnona.  Esq.,  of  Launceston. 

11.  At  Launceston,  Charles  Henty.  Esq.,  manag- 
mg  director  of  the  Cornwall  Bank,  to  Susan, 
eMeat  danghter  of  the  late  Charles  Boniface,  Esq., 
of  KInfield,  Sussex. 

MIL  At  Launceston,  O.  B.  Skardon,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
of  LJttle  Hampton,  lieut.  R.N.,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Heam,  Esq.,  K.N. 

rf.  At  Cawood,  T.  H.  Patterson,  tiq.,  of  Cal- 
ton  HID,  to  Martha  Reeves,  niece  of  D.  W.  Har- 
vey. Baq.,  M.P.  for  Southwark. 

rVM*.  9.     At    f^uiwwctnn.    J.   I>  n#«n*.    E!an..  nf 


fit\B  2ealanlr. 


Sepi.  88.  1835w  At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  wife  of 
James  Busby,  Esq.,  British  resUeat,  of  a  daugh- 


DEATH. 
iMtebf,  The  Imaum  of  Senna.    He  has  been 
succeeded  by  hb  son  AlIy-bin-Abdo(41a  Munaoor, 
who  b  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 


APPOINTMENT. 

March  88.  The  Rev.  Thomaa  Reid  to  be  minis- 
ter of  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Colesbeig. 

SHIPPING. 

jtrHvaU  in  Table  Bay.— April  IS.  Merven,  ttom 
Brbtol.— IS.  Arm,  from  Downs.— 16.  David  Seott, 
from  Torbay;  Saivuenay,  from  Liverpool.— 17. 
Aidin^Mm,  ttom  London  t    Merp,  from  Rio  de 

jAn«tm._ia.     r.«-v#  Unhttw*     frnm  S»     Mobma — OO 
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MitOotMan,  from  Leith.-83.  Sir  Bdward  PageU 
from  London.— S5.  True  Loee,  (Tom  London.— 26. 
TftoflMM HorHjon,  from  Cork.— 89.  Guiana,  fVom 
DowDSt  Dorothtf*y  from  Milford  Haven.— May  11. 
Matilda^  troia  Downs. 

Departttna  {torn  ditto.— April  8.  Mufuter  Lass, 
for  AlAoa  Bay.— 10.  Eloanor,  for  ditto.— 16.  Ma- 
droM,  tat  Maoras ;  Juliana,  fur  Madras,  dec. — 21. 
PoHnure,  for  N.S. Wales. -93.  Ker$weil,  forMau- 
rithis.— S5.  David  Scott,  for  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
—96.  Sir  Edtoard  Paget,  for  Matlras.— i^-  Thomaa 
Harrieon,  for  Sydney — May  I.  Midlothian,  for 
N.S.  Wales.— 4.  Highlander,  for  aitto :  Guiana, 
for  V.D.  Land — 5.  /iddingham,  for  Swan  River.— 
8.  Henrj/,  for  Mauritius. 


Arrival  at  Port  Elizabeth. —April  15. 
from  Falmouth. 


AprU  16.  At  the  Gardens,  the  lady  of  John  Jack- 
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April  19.  At  Cape  Town,  Augustus  Smith  Le 
MesBuiier,  Esq.,  advocate-general  of  Bombay,  to 
Sarah  Anne  Taylor  Morley,  widow  of  the  lata 
James  Morley.  Esq.  ,,     _ 

22.  At  Rondebosch,  Thomas  Baylis,  E»q.,  cap- 
tain in  the  Madras  artillery,  to  Francea, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Nappcr,  Esq.*  j 
taut  surgeon,  Royal  ArtUlery. 


April  3.  At  GrahsmV  Town,  in  coBseqoeoce  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse.  Mr.  John  Watkins,  surgeon, 
ased  25,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Waiklns,  of  Cardifl*. 
He  was  attached  to  the  armyincdical  stafll 

19.  At  Wynberg,  In  the  7«lh  year  of  his  age, 
William  Wilberforce  Bird,  Esq.,  many  vnni comp- 
troller of  his  M^esty's  customs  at  the  Cape  ckf 
Good  Hope. 
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ESTATE  OF  CRUTTKNDEN,  MACKILLOP, 
AND  CO. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  is 
in  England,  we  insert  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Cullen  (part  of  which  we  have  already  in- 
serted) to  the  statements,  in  refert^ce  to 
the  estate  of  Crutteuden,  Mackillop,  and 
Co.,  made  by  Mr.  Dickens ;  that  Mr. 
Browne  had  drawn  or  received  his  allow- 
ance of  Rs.  600  per  mensem,  from  the 
estate  of  the  asignee  up  to  the  date  of  his 
departure  for  England,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  (Mr.  Cullen)  had  continued  to 
draw  or  receive  a  similar  sum  *'  up  to  this 
hour,**^  which,  wi^  the  Laudable  Socie- 
ties* allowances,  yielded  an  income,  for 
the  past  two  years,  of  *'  at  least**  Sa.  Rs. 
1,8(X)  per  mensem.  Mr.  Cullen  says  •  **  Mr. 
Browne  left  India  in  January  1835,  and 
although  he  continued  labouring  for  the 
estate  up  to  within  a  few  days  uf  his  de- 
parture, he  drew  no  allowance  Cor  services 
subsequent  to  the  month  of  September 
preceding,  and  his  receipts,  in  all,  amount 
I  find,  to  So.  Rs.  5,400  only !  As  to  my 
own  case,  I  have  simply  to  state,  that  I 
have  not  received  a  sixpence  from  the  es- 
tate or  Mr.  Mac  Intyreforthe  past  seven 
montbs,  ftlthough  daily  employed  in  its 
business ;  and  my  average  income  for  the 
two  past  years  has  barely  reached  a  moiety 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  estimate,  while  latterly 
it  has  foilen  considerably  short  of  a  third 
part  of  it  !'*  He  adds  :  "In  drawing  the 
Court*s  appointed  allowance  from  Mr. 
Mac'Intyre,  both  Mr.  Browne  and  myself 
never  could  have  dreamt  that  the  estate  of 
the  late  firm  was  to  bear  the  cost,  and  1 
have  the  satisfaction  of  tliinkingevcn  now 
that,  if  justice  be  done  to  the  property. 


and  the  late  Committee's  suggestions  be 
adopted,  the  expenses  incurred  will  even- 
tually be  satisfied  without  injury  to  aof 
one,  and  the  acting  assignee  amply  remu- 
Derated  at  the  same  time.** 

Mr.  Browne  has  appended  the  following 
note  to  this  letter : 

"That  the  English  public  may  know 
from  what  motives,  and  with  what  consis- 
tency,  Mr.  Dickens  denounces  the  salaries 
paid  to  Mr.  )Dullen  and  Mr.  Browne,  and 
challenges  Mr.  Mac  Intyre*8  diaiges.  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  Mr.  I>ickens 
is  one  of  the  asignees  of  Palmer  and  Co., 
and  to  ask  whether,  in  that  capacity, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  creditors  and 
without  the  authority  of  the  Court,  he 
concurred  with  the  otlier  assignees  in 
maintaining  the  following  establishment : 
vix.  House  rent,  Sa.  Rs.  1,000  per  men- 
sem; secretary  1.000;  four  panners  700 
each,  or  2,800 ;  together,  Sa.  Rs.  4yH00 
monthly,  or  annually  Sa.  Rs.  57. 600,  ex- 
clusive of  large  subordinate  European 
and  native  establishments  ?  in  short,  dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  months,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens  was  an  approving  party  to  the  expen- 
diture  of  upwards  of  Rs.  80,000,  on  ac- 
count of  Palmer  and  Co*8.  estates.  All 
this  Mr.  Dickens  must  know  to  be  true, 
though  he,  now,  not  only  quarrels  with 
Mr.  Mac  Intyre*s  expenditure  of  a  much 
smaller  sum,  in  more  thait  double  the  period; 
but  absolutely  proposes  to  allow  nothing 
at  all  for  management-  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  Mr.  Mac  Intyre's  expenses  have 
proved  so  heaxy  ;  but  before  assailing  his 
neighbours,  Mr.  Dickens  should  have  ex- 
plained his  own  apparently  reckless  waste 
of  the  funds  of  another  estate.** 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East'ImHa  HouUf  Juty  1 1  • 

A  gpecial  General  Court  of  Proprietors 
of  East-IndiA  Stock  was  this  day  held, 
pursnaiit  to  requisition,  at  the  Company's 
bouse  in  Leadenball-street. 

PAEUAMEMTAEY   PAPEB8. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  court  having 
been  read, — 

The  C%mrm«n( Sir  J.  R.  Camac,  Bart.) 
said  :  '*  I  am  to  acquaint  the  Court,  that 
certain  papers  which  have  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  since  the  last  Genend 
Court,  the  titles  of  which  shall  be  read,  are 
now  submitted  to  the  Proprietors,  in  con- 
formity with  the  by-law,  cap.  i.  sec.  4v** 

The  clerk  then  read  the  titles  of  the 
papers,  as  follow : 

Lists,  specifying  compensation  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  certain  reduced 
servants  of  the  £ast> India  Company.— 
(Nos.  51,  52, 53.  and  54.) 

Lists,  specifying  the  particulars  of 
compensation  proposed  to  be  granted  to 
certain  persons  late  in  the  maritime  ser- 
vice of  the  East- India  Company,  under 
an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India.— (Nos.  53  and 5i.) 

Annual  home  accounts  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  pursuant  to  the  3d  and 
4th  William  IV.,  cap.  85. 

Accounts  of  the  territorial  revenues 
and  disbursements  of  the  East- India  Com- 

yany,  for  the  years  1831  32, 1832-33,  and 
8^34,  with  an  estimate  for  tlie  suc- 
ceeding year. 

SUGAR   DUTIS8. 

The  Chaimum. — **  I  have  to  state  that 
this  Court  has  been  specially  convened, 
in  consequence  of  a  requisition,  signed  by 
nine  proprietors  duly  qualified  by  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considvra- 
tion  the  subject  referred  to  in  that  requi- 
sition, which  shall  now  be  read.** 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  re- 
quisition : — 

*«  To  Su-  James  Rivett  Camac,  Bart, 
Chairman  of  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany. 

**  Sia :  We,  the  undersigned  Pro- 
prietors of  East- India  Stock,  duly  quali- 
fied, referring  to  chap.  I,  sec.  3,  of  tlie 
By-laws,  which  ordains,  that  *all  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  may  affect  the 
rights,  interests,  or  privileges  of  the  E^t- 
ludia  Company,  shall  be  submitted  by 
them  to  the  consideration  of  a  General 
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Court,  to  be  specially  summoned  for  that 
purpose,  before  the  same  shall  pass  uito  a 
law.*  request  that  a  Special  General  Court 
may  be  summoned  without  delay,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  bill  for  the  equali* 
zation  of  duties  on  East  and  West-India 
sugars,  now  a1)out  to  pass  into  a  law,  con- 
sidering that  the  stipulations  of  the  bill, 
as  it  now  stands,  will  prove  injurious  and 
unjust  towards  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  territory  in  India,  but  particularly 
those  under  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
"  Ctiari.es  Forbes, 

George  Arbuthmot, 

Thomas  Weeding, 

P.  Laurie, 

John  Deans  Campbell, 

W.    H.    SVKES, 

E.   E.  Campbell, 
Jaiiks  Mackenzie, 
P.  Laurie,  Jun., 
Charles  Grant, 
George  Forbes. 
Alfred  Latham. 
"  London,  July  4,  1836/* 

Mr.  Weeding  then  rose  and  said,  that 
the  requisition  which  had  just  been  read, 
would  apprize  the  Court  of  the  important 
nature  of  the  question  which  the  Proprie- 
tors were  now  assembled  to  discuss,  and 
which  he  would  endeavour,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  bring  under  their  particular 
notice.  It  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
necessary  for  him  to  call  their  attention  to 
what  had  already  taken  place  with  refe- 
rence to  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
East  and  West  India  sugar.  It  would  be 
recollected  that,  on  the  6th  of  May  last, 
the  Court  had  agreed  to  petition  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  that  sugar, 
the  produce  of  British  India,  might  be 
imported  into  this  country  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  was  imposed  upon  sugar 
the  produce  of  other  British  settlements. 
At  their  last  meeting,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
it  was  announced  to  them,  that  the 
Directors  had  been  in  communication  with 
his  Majesty's  ministers  on  this  subject, 
and  that  the  hon.  Chairman  had  received 
a  most  satis&ctory  letter  from  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  with  respect  to  it-  He,  in 
common  with  the  whole  court,  was  ex- 
tremely gratified  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  he  had  hoped  that  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  letter  of  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse  would  have  been  carried  out 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  that  it  would 
include  sugar  the  produce  of  every  part 
of  the  Company's  Indian  territory,  lliis 
hope  was,  however,  unfortunately  disap- 
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pointed.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  equalization 
of  the  sugar  duties  on  the  23d  of  June, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find,  that  while  it 
granted  the  privilege  of  exporting  sugar 
from  Bengal  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty, 
it  excluded  Madras  and  Bombay  from 
the  like  privilege.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  that  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and,  on  the  4tb  of  July,  it 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  bill  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  cUims  of  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  but  was  confined  to 
Bengal  alone.  There  was  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  last-named  presidency,  a  more 
considerable  portion  of  land  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  from 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  causes,  than  in 
the  other  presidencies ;  but  that  afforded 
no  reason  for  refusing  to  grant  a  privilege 
to  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  would 
encourage  them  hereafter  to  cultivate  that 
species  of  produce.  One  of  tlie  great 
causes  which  operated  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  Bengal,  wus 
that  in  the  old  time,  when  the  East- 
India  Company  were  traders,  tbey  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  large  quantities  of 
that  article,  in  conjunction  with  saltpetre, 
to  this  country,  those  articles  forming 
the  dead-weight  of  their  shipping,  by 
which  means  great  benefit  accrued  both 
to  the  natives  of  India  and  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  his  anxious  wish  was,  tliat  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  growth  and 
exportation  of  sugar  under  the  altered 
duty,  should  be  extended  equally  to  all  the 
presidencies,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
Bengal.  This,  however,  wta  not  con- 
templated  by  the  measure  recently  passed. 
By  the  dd  section  of  that  bill  it  was 
enacted,  "that  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  December  1836,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  import  into  any  part  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fort- William,  in  Bengal,  or  of 
any  dependency  thereof,  being  a  British 
possession,  any  foreign  sugar,  nor  any 
sugar  the  growth  of  any  British  posses- 
sion into  which  foreign  sugar  can  be 
legally  imported,  save  and  except  into 
such  districts  or  provinces  of  the  sud 
presidency,  or  of  the  dependencies  thereof, 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council.*'  Hero  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Madras  or 
Bombay,  and  a  power  was  given  to  the 
Governor- General  in  Council  to  declare 
into  what  districts  of  the  presidency  sugar 
teight  or  might  not  be  imported.  The  act 
however  went  farther;  for  by  the  4th 
section  it  was  provided,  **  that  no  cugar, 
the  produce  of  any  district  or  province, 
in  respect  of  which  any  such  order  or 
orders  shall  be  issued,  shall  he  imported 
into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
the  lower  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  this 
act.*'  The  meaning  of  this  was,  that 
sugar,  allowed  to  be  imported  into  those 
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districts,  from  which  the  Oovemor-gene* 
ral  in  council  might  take  upon  hioas^  to 
remove  the  inhibition,  could  not  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  except 
at  a  heavy  rate  of  duty.  Thus  it  appeared 
that  the  advantages  whkdi  were  granted 
^  Bengal,  wiere  not  to  be  extended  Co 
Madras  or  Bombay.  It  was  his  wish, 
however,  that  the  same  optioe  ahouhl  be 
given  to  those  two  piesideiiciea  as  wae 
granted  to  Bengal ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  foreign  trade  in  wgm,  wkidi 
Madras  and  Bombay  now  enjofedysbooli 
be  preserved  to  them.  If  it  were  alleged 
that  the  revenue  might  suffer  if  this  sys- 
tem were  allowed,  he  would  say,  in  SB- 
swer  to  that  allegation,  that  the  reveooe 
officers  would  have  little  or  no  difBcaltf, 
by  demanding  a  certificate,  properly  au- 
thenticated, of  acquainting  tbcMeWes 
with  the  fiict,  as  to  sugar  being  the  pr»- 
duction  of  Guzerat  or  of  any  ocher  parti- 
cular place.  This,  he  conceived,  would 
afford  sufiident  security  for  the  revenue. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  sulfject,  he  thongfat 
it  was  their  duty  to  appeal  to  Us  Mf^esty** 
government,  anid  to  impress  on  them,  that 
the  only  way  to  carry  the  principle  of  the 
law  into  beneficial  effect,  was  by  extend- 
ing its  operation  to  all  Uie  preskleiiciea. 
If  be  had  made  himself  understood  on  this 
subject,  he  trusted  the  Court  would  agree 
with  him  hi  the  necessity  of  petitioning 
the  House  of  Commons  for  kn  altrfation 
of  the  law ;  and  he  saw  that  it  was  pro- 
vided, by  the  last  clause  of  the  bill  re- 
cently  passed,  **  that  this  act  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  by  any  act 
to  be  passed,  in  this  present  session  of  Par^ 
liament.**  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  fo- 
reign trade  in  sugar,  from  whatever  place 
carried  on,  whether  from  Manilla,  Sism, 
or  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  should  be 
continued  to  the  merchants  of  Bomhqr 
and  Madras ;  and  if  such  trade  were  under 
the  regulation  of  a  bonding  8]r8tem,  which 
might  easily  be  adopted,  the  districts  or 
dependencies  subject  to  the  presidencies 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  could  enjoy  the 
privilege  now  granted  to  Bengal,  vrithout 
violating  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  To  the  merchants  of 
Bengal  ought  to  be  allowed,  under  the 
same  reguhition  of  entrepdt  or  bonding 
system,  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  trsde  in 
sugar.  He  conceived  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  prosperity  of  India,  and  was  of  great 
importance  also  to  England,  esp«;cially 
when  it  was  recollected,  that  Bombay  was 
the  great  mart  for  piece  goods,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  the  merchants  woidd 
be  enabled  to'extend,  if  greater  protection 
were  given  to  the  trsde,  and  more  encou- 
ragement to  the  productions  of  the  soil  of 
India.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
government  wished  to  encourage  the  ia^ 
dustry  of  the  natives  of  India,  he  esn- 
ceived  that  the  n^ 
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tliejr  coald  ponue  to  effect  that  object 
would  be,  tocarry  into  opetstion  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  bill  proceeded  to  its 
ftiUestand  fturest  extent.  Every  ftusility 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  India,  to  enable 
the  nadvea  of  that  country  to  cultivii&te 
and  to  export,  to  the  greatest  possibly 
extent,  not  only  sugar,  but  cotton  and 
odier  raloaUe  articles  of  produce.  If  the 
growth  and  exportation  of  sugar  were  en- 
couraged, it  would  render  still  more  pro- 
fitable the  exportation  of  cotton  wool, 
since  it  might  be  used  as  ballast  to  those 
vessels  that  were  employed  to  transport 
easigoes  of  the  latter  article.  It  was  well 
known  that,  at  present,  English  skips 
going  to  Bombay  for  a  cargo  of  cotton 
wool,  were  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to 
take  on  board  a  cargo  of  stones  as  ballast. 
They  would  not  be  considered  sea^ worthy 
i^  canying  a  cargo  of  cotton  wool,  tliey 
w«re  not  first  supplied  withacai^  of 
•foMS.  If.  therefore,  they  encouraged  the 
growth  of  sugar,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  allowing  every  facility  for  its  ex- 
portation, it  might  be  beneficially  and 
profitably  substituted  as  dead  weight,  or 
iMdlast,  instead  of  stones.  He  would 
give  every  encouragement  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  buid  in  India ;  and  he  would  re- 
ceive, at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  the 
produce  of  that  country,  whether  it  was 
sugar,  silk,  or  cotton.  He  would  do  strict 
justice  to  the  natives  of  India ;  and,  by 
pursuing  a  fiiir  and  liberal  line  of  policy, 
be  would  connect  England  and  India  still 
more  intimately  by  one  common  union  of 
objects  and  interests.  (Hear^  hear!)  He 
honied  that  the  words  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Proprieton,  would  force  on 
tbem  the  same  impression  which  he  him- 
self felt ;  and  with  that  hope  he  should 
DOW  read  to  them  the  petition  which  he 
meant  to  propose  for  their  adoption. 

The  hon.  proprietor  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing petition : — 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Ktoffdknn  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
ParUanient  anembled. 
The  Petition  of  the  Ea«t-lndia  Company. 
RespectAiUy  thoweth. 

That  an  Act  has  been  passed  in  the  present  Ses- 
sAoD  of  Parliament  by  your  Honourable  House. 
in  coocurrcnce  with  the  Richt  Honourable  the 
L^Kds  Spiritual  and  TraiporsI,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  bis  Majesty,  for  granting  certain  duties  on 
sugar  Imported  tmm  the  British  possessions  in  the 
£Mt-Indies  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  said  Act,  while  it  decliires  tliat  "sugar, 
the  growth  of  any  British  possession  within  the 


itell  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  84s.  per  100  wetohi," 
oonfiBCi  the  (iteration  or  the  Act  to  the  presidency 
of  Fort  WfillJam,  In  Bengal,  and  Ihe  dependencies 
ibereof. 

That  the  subordinate  prssidendas  of  Fort  St 
0«orge  and  of  Bombav,  and  thdr  dependencies, 
are  cichidfd  flrom  the  oeneflt  of  the  said  Act 

Your  petitioners  submit,  that  while  they  belieire 
it  was  tna  intention  of  the  legislature  to  render 
equal  jnstiee  to  India,  and  to  encourage  the  in- 
dustry of  its  people,  this  justice  is  denied  to  them. 
and  Oiiir  iadoMry  it  checked,  while  Madras  and 
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BoMbsT.  and  the  dependaadei  thsreoT,  «n  ex- 
cloded  ftom  the  beoeficiai  operation  oT  the  said 

And  as  it  to  enacted  that  the  said  Act  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be 
passed  in  this  present  Seision  ci  Parliament,  your 
petitlooers  entreat  your  Honourable  House  to  pass 
a  Bill,  which  may  secure  to  the  districta  and  de- 
pendeodes  of  Madras  and  Bonabay,  the  same 
option  or  privilege  which  is  now  given  to  Fort 
William  and  iu  dependencies. 

They  intreat  also  that  your  Honrairable  House 
will  pormit  Bengal  sugar  to  be  imi^Arted  into  the 
United  Khigdom  ttom  Madras  and  Bombay,  as 
well  as  f^om  Fort  WUHam.  resening  to  Bombay 
and  Madras  the  benefits  of  the  foreign  Uade 
In  sugar  which  these  places  now  carry  on. 

Tlus  is  most  Important  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  aa 
well  as  of  India.  Sugar  forms  a  necessary  article 
of  dead  weight  for  rhlps,  and  by  allowing  the 
British  mcichant  to  import  It  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  at  the  lower  duty,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  the  general  produce  of  those  presidencies, 
especiallv  cotton  wool,  more  readily  and  more 
cheaply  for  the  use  of  the  manufartureni  of  thk 
coimtry. 

Under  nrcMnt  chcumstances,  the  British  mer- 
diant  to  obliged  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  itoocB 
aa  ballast  for  hto  ship,  t)efore  he  can  venture  to 
take  on  board  his  cotton  wool.  Sugar,  if  permitted 
at  the  lower  duty,  a  duty  of  equalisation  only 
with  West-India  sugar,  would  afford  sufficient 
ballast  in  lieu  of  stones,  and  thto  would  benefit  not 
only  the  shipowner,  merchant,  and  manufacturer 
of  Great  Brltatai,  but  would  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soli  of  India,  enlarge  lu  revenues* 
and  enrirh  its  people. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  entreat  your  Ho- 
nourable House  to  grant  to  Madras  andiBombay 
the  Drivilege  which  is  conceded  to  Bennil,  of  ex- 
porting to  the  United  Khigdom  at  the  lower  rate 
of  duty,  sugar  which  to  produced  in  the  British 
territories  subject  lo  the  said  presidedes. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

The  Hon.  proprietor  then  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  in  introducing  this  petition' 
he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to 
benefit  both  England  and  India.  He 
could  see  no  reason,  if  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras had  any  su^ar  to  spare,  why  those 
presidencies  should  not  be  allowed  to 
export  it  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty ;  and 
although  ^e  cultivation  of  sugar  at  these 
presidencies  might  at  present  be  small, 
yet,  be  doubted  not,  tliat  by  extending 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  them,  it  would 
soon  be  considerably  increased.  By  re- 
fusing the  right  of  exporting  at  the  lower 
rate  of  duty,  the^  did  so  for  prohibit  the 
increased  cultivation  ot  sugar.  He  con- 
sidered it  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Britbh  manufacturer,  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Bombay  and  Madras  should  be 
preserved.  It  could  only  be  opposed  on 
the  fidlacious  principle  that  they  were  to 
reject  the  useful  for  fear  of  its  being 
abused.  Now,  he  would  contend,  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  the  useful,  guarding 
strictly  and  properly  against  its  abuse. 
If  it  were  said,  that  the  continuance  of 
this  trade  would  open  the  door  to  smug- 
gling, he  would  answer,  that  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  any  such  proposition.  And 
why?  Because  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing,  but  exuitly  the 
contrary,  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
government  of  India  was  entrusted, 
would  betray  their  duty,  and  would  not 
carry  into  effect  the  law  aa  it  was  Uud 
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doim,  strietiy,  liirll,  uaA  honetUy.  Why, 
then,  should  not  th-St  whicfa  he  contended 
for  be  conceded  ?  J|ie  hoped  that  no  idle 
fear  on  the  part  oC^is  Majenty's  Govern- 
ment, would  prj^ent  the  principle  which 
was  applied  to^Bengal  from  being  extend- 
td  to  Mikdraar^and  Bombay.  He  would 
not  take  un  ^le  time  of  the  court  further, 
but  wouML^  move  "  That  the  petition 
which,  he  U^d  read  be  approved  of.**  The 
petition,  a&  given  above,  was  then  read  by 
the  cle^. 

SiTJCharles  Forbes  said*  that,  in  rising 
to  second  the  motion  of  his  bon.  friend 
Mr.  Weeding,  he  felt  with  him,  that  it  was 
rignt  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Maje6ty*8 
government,  and  of  Parliament,  to  the 
great  importance  of  this  subject.  He  was 
lar  from  blaming  Government,  or  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  in  bis 
Bill,  to  deal  hardly  by  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  convinced  that  his  right  bon.  friend 
was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  India  general- 
ly, and  he  thanked  him  for  what  he  had 
done;  but  it  did  appear  to  him,  that 
sufficient  explanation  could  not  have  been 
given,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  ex- 
cluded presidencies  had  not  been  clearly 
understood.  He  trusted  that  no  one  who 
had  heard  the  petition  which  had  just  been 
read,  would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  positions ;  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (with  whose  candour  and  fairness 
he  was  well  acquainted),  when  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  tacts,  would  hesitate  in  con- 
ferring upon  Madras  and  Bombay  the 
same  facilities  and  advantages  as  were 
granted  to  Bengal.  It  did  seem  to  him 
that  the  other  twtf  presidencies  were 
overiooked;  that  they  could  not  have 
been  property  represented  in  tlie  inter- 
views which  had  taken  place  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
their  interests  had  been  strangely 
neglected.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
•f  the  West-Indian  interest.  But  the 
chief  object  which  the  petition  contended 
for  At  present  was,  that  sugar,  the  pro- 
duce of  Bengal,  should  continue  to  be  im- 
ported into  Enghmd  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  as  heretofore,  at  the  same  rate 
of  duty  as  if  imported  from  Bengal  direct. 
Kow  the  &ct  wa8,thattbis  would  not  affect 
the  West- Indies  unfavourably,  but  the  con- 
trary; because  Bengal  sugar  so  imported 
from  Bombay  or  Madras  must  come  by  a 
circuitous  route,  and  would  be  loaded  with 
such  additional  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges,  as  would  afford  a  protection 
to  the  West-Indiagrower,  equal  to  the  re- 
duction of  duty ;  and  therefore  those  pre- 
skiencies  ought  rather  to  be  fevoured  than 
otherwise  on  the  score  of  duty.  It  was 
his  wish,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the 
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Wert-Iadia  imcntt  w  wett  wto  tiM  1 
India  interest;  be  did  not  desire  un- 
fairly to  benefit  the  one  at  liie  expense  of 
the  other,  but  unfortunately,  the  fonner 
alwavs  had  the  advantage  of  the  hitter. 
H)e  had  made  inquiries  as  to  their  relative 
^tuations ;  and  he  had,  tlttt  very  bsotb- 
mg,  heard  the  sentiments  of  an  eminenC 
West- Indian  merchant  on  this  subject, 
who  assured  him,  that  he  couM  not  sec 
any  reason  whatever  why  Bengal  sugar 
should  not  be  imported  from  Madrms  ud 
Bombay.  The  article  would  be  ware- 
housed at  Madras  and  Bombay,  and,  if 
required,  consumed  at  those  presidencies ; 
but  if  not  wanted  there,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  be 
sent  to  Great  Britam,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  part  of  the  worid,  as  at  present. 
Would  it  be  said,  that  any  danger  was  to 
be  feared  ftona  the  fraudulent  exportation 
of  sugar  the  produce  of  China,  or  Siam,  or 
Java^  or  of  any  other  foreign  counlif 
whatever  ?  He  would  contend,  Hhnt,  un- 
der proper  reguhitious,  no  sudi  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  the  usual  certifi- 
cate of  growth  being  required  on  importa- 
tion into  the  United  Kingdom;  and, 
besides,  the  peculiar  quality  of  Bengal 
sugar  was  so  well  known'at  tbe  Custom- 
house here,  that  no  imposition  could  take 
place.  He  was  convinced  that  not  a 
pound  of  Java  sugar  found  its  way  to  any 
part  of  British  India :  and  why  was  it  so  ? 
Because  the  Dutch  Government  imposed 
a  high  export  duty  on  that  article  if  it 
were  not  sent  to  Holland.  America  was 
the  only  exception  to  this  rule  ;  between 
which  country  and  Java,  trade  to  a  great 
extent  was  now  carried  on.  He  would 
ask,  what  temptation  there  would  be 
to  smuggle  such  an  article  as  sugar 
for  the  sake  of  eight  shillings  the  hundred- 
weight ?  He  held  it  to  be  quite  oat  of 
the  question ;  and,  besides,  the  tempta- 
tion already  existed  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any 
attempt  to  substitute  foreign  sugar  for  that 
of  Bengal.  He  understood  that  all  Ben- 
gal suf^ar  imported  into  Bombay  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate;  and  some 
years  ago  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany was  seized  by  a  man-of-war  in  con- 
sequence of  some  informality  in  that 
respect,  though  afterwards  released.  Veiy 
great  ad  vantage  would  undoubtedly  accrue 
to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  indeed 
tu  the  whole  of  Western  India,  if  liberty 
were  given  for  the  exportation  of  its  sugar 
to  Enghuid  at  the  lower  duty.  It  wouki 
not  only  encourage  the  cuUivation  of  su- 
gar, but  wouA  also  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  so  that 
this  country  might,  in  due  time,  find  it- 
self independent  of  America  for  thst 
article.  If  they  were  ever  to  becosoe  in- 
dependent of  America  with  reference  to 
cotton-wooly  the  supply  must  be 
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from  tke  wettem  sid«  of  IndoL  There 
WM  ample  room  for  the  euHivaiion  of 
cotton  there.  All  that  was  wanted  waa 
capital,  enterprize,  and  industry,  which 
would  speedily  follow  if  due  encourage- 
ment were  given.  He  bad  lately  boird 
from  Bombay,  that  nearly  250,000  bales  of 
€!otton  were  now  produced  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  being  nearly  doable  the 
quantity  that  waa  raised  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  thought  that  this  was  a 
most  important  part  oif  the  subject— more 
important,  perhaps,  than  any  other  consi- 
deration— namely,  that  they  should  en- 
courage the  natives  of  India  to  cultivate 
cotton,  in  order  to  render  this  country  in- 
dependent of  America  for  an  article  which 
was  indispensable  to  British  manulisc- 
tures.  Bengal  produced  very  good  cot- 
ton ;  but,  if  he  were  correctly  informed, 
Surat  cottons  were  preferred  by  our 
manufacturers  to  those  of  Bengal.  In 
conversation  with  a  friend  of  his,  who  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  subject,  he 
had  been  informed,  that  the  manuCscturers 
of  this  country  would  take  as  much  cot- 
Um  as  India  could  supply,  **  only  (said 
be)  let  it  be  good  cotton.**  He,  there- 
fore, contended,  that  the  liberty  to  export 
sugar  to  England  from  every  part  of  India 
ought  to  be  granted,  in  consequence  of 
which  cotton  would  be  more  extensively 
and  cheaply  imported  into  this  country. 
He  would  not  call  it  a  boon,  but  an  act 
of  justice,  that  this  &cility  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  should  be  given,  by  which 
means,  instead  of  taking  on  board  a  cargo 
of  stones  (or,  as  they  were  facetiously 
called,  Bombay  diamonds)  as  ballast,  when 
a  cargo  of  cotton  was  to  be  shipped,  the 
dead-weight  would  consist  chiefly  of  that 
valuable  article,  sugar,  which  would  rea- 
lise a  freight  of  from  three  to  four  pounds 
per  ton,  yielding  an  increase  of  profit  to 
the  ship-owner,  estimated  on  an  average, 
at  not  less  than  ^6 1,000  or  ;£  1,200  on 
each  ship  that  proceeded  from  this  coun- 
try to  Bombay  for  a  cargo  of  cotton.  In- 
stead of  which,  they  were  now  obliged  to 
take  in  a  caigo  of  worthless  and  expensive 
atones,  by  which  they  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  so  much  freight,  but  also  of  an 
additional  means  of  making  returns  for 
imports  into  India  from  this  country,  and 
thereby  injuring  not  only  the  shipping,  but 
the  manufocturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  He  confessed,  however,  he 
could  hardly  expect,  at  the  present  mo- 
mant,  that  Ministers  would  be  able  to  go 
^uite  so  Car  as  bis  hon.  friend  Mr.  Weed- 
mg  wished,  and  justly  looked  for,  in  be- 
half of  India.  They  bed,  for  many  years, 
been  amused  with  meeti  words  and  pro- 
mises, that  much  would  be  done  for  India, 
which  he,  at  one  time,  thought  would 
oerer  be  realized.  He  was  ha^py,  how- 
ever, to  find  hunself  so  fiir  mistaken,  tliat 
a  bfghining  had  been  made.     The  Whig 
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Ooremment  had  the  merit  olf  it*  and  he 
hoped  the  present  measure  would  be  fol- 
lowed  by  others  of  a  more  extended  and 
beneficial  nature.  He  regretted  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  bill  had  been  car- 
ried  through  Parliament ;  because  it  pre- 
vented correct  information  being  given  as 
to  the  effect  it  vi'oald  have  with  reference 
to  Madras  and  Bombay.  He  asked,  did 
any  one  attend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ehequer  on  behalf  of  those  presidencies  ? 
He  had  made  inquiry,  and  he  did  not 
learn  that  a  single  individual  was  consult- 
ed on  the  part  of  Madras  or  Bombay.  As 
to  Bengal,  it  was  considered  the  most  im- 
portant presidency,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
so.  It  was  specially  taken  care  of,  but 
he  could  not  see  why  the  interests  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  should  be  over- 
looked. The  foreign  trade  in  sugar  was 
of  great  importance,  particularly  to  Bom- 
bay, and  must  be  preserved  ;  but  from 
what  he  had  heard,  Madras  produced  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  and 
was  capable  of  supplying  much  more  ;  to 
Madras,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the 
bill  ought  at  once  to  have  been  applied, 
even  clogged  as  it  was  with  unnecessary 
restrictions.  He  understood  that  in  the 
West- Indies  certain  restrictions  were  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  respective 
colonies.  According  to  those  restrictions, 
sugar  was  not  allowed  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  island  to  another.  They  all 
knew,  however,  that  those  colonies  had 
their  separate  governments,  laws,  and  re- 
venues ;  and  he  supposed  certain  regula- 
tions were  necessary  to  prevent  their  in- 
terfering with  each  other.  But  India  was 
differently  situated.  India  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  whole  and  undivided  pos- 
session— the  roost  valuable  possession 
under  the  crown;  and  why,  he  asked, 
should  they  make  different  laws  for  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  that  possession?  They 
might  as  well  make  different  laws  for  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
He  quite  agreed  in  the  principle  of  the 
petition,  and  in  the  propositions  which  it 
embraced.  He  thought  that  all  it  prayed 
for,  and  much  more,  should  be  conceded 
to  the  fullest  extent,  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  justice  towards  India.  But,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  he  would  be  contented  that 
Bengal  sugar  should  continue  to  be  im- 
ported into  Britain  as  heretofore,  from 
Madras  and  Bombay,  and  at  the  lower 
rate  of  duty.  He  considered  this  subject 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  well  to 
these  kingdoms  as  to  India;  and  he 
thought  that  the  Court  of  Directors  ought 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  bill,  and  with  the  precise 
intention  of  Ministers,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, so  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  bring 
it  before  the  Conrt  of  Proprietors.  The 
bill  ought  not  to  have  been  postponed  to 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  urged  on  so 
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npidly,  that* there  was  not  even  time  to 
have  it  printed  for  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and,  unfortunately*  in  the  Houseof  Com- 
mons, not  one  word  seems  to  have  been 
said  on  the  subject  which  they  were  that 
day  discussing;.  The  case  would  have 
been  very  different  had  it  been  a  West- 
Indian  instead  of  an  East- Indian  ques- 
tion. He  apologised  for  having  detained 
the  court  so  long,  and  would  conclude 
with  giving  his  hearty  support  to  the  peti- 
tion. {Heart  hear  !) 

Mr.  Chapman^  M.  P.,  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  address  a  very  few  words  to 
the  court  on  this  subject.  He  confessed 
that  he  was  surprised,  nay,  he  was  quite 
astonished,  to  find  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  confined  to  Bengal.  He 
said  this,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  disad- 
vantage which  was  experienced  when  they 
sent  out  ships  from  this  country  to  lk>m. 
bay  for  cargoes  of  cotton.  There  it  was 
necessary,  before  the  shipment  of  cotton 
was  made,  that  a  cargo  of  stones  should  be 
taken  on  board  the  vessel.  Nothing  could 
be  more  prepoKterous  than  this,  when 
it  was  considered  tbac  sugar  would  afford 
a  most  valuable  dead -weight.  Surely  it 
was  a  self-evident  fact,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  in  various  ways,  than  the 
allowing  of  sugar  to  be  imported  from  all 
the  presidencies  of  India.  He  conceived 
that  Government  had  no  right  to  limit 
and  restrict  the  privilege  of  exportation, 
as  they  had  done  by  this  Bill ;  and  he 
had  a  hope  that  they  would  be  induced, 
by  the  representations  of  the  Company,  to 
go  farther  than  they  had  done.  The  intro- 
duction of  Bengal  sugar  from  Bombay 
and  Madras  ought  to  be  at  once  per- 
mitted. It  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  ship-owners  extremely  well  to  carry 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  Company  would 
eonsiderably  increase  the  amount  of 
freight;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
greatly  benefit  the  natives  of  India  and 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  He 
certainly  should  follow  the  general  im- 
pression which  appeared  to  prevail  in 
that  Court ;  and  he  would  second,  as  fiar 
as  he  could,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
every  proposition  having  for  its  object  the 
prosperity  of  India,  and  the  consequent 
benefit  of  this  country.  He  would  take 
that  course  without  feeling  any  hostility  to 
other  parties.  TheWest-Indiainteresthad 
been  most  faurly  treated  ;  and  he  conceiv- 
ed that  the  Proprietors  had  a  right  to  ex- 
press and  record  their  opmion,  that  the 
true  interests  of  commerce,  in  the  most 
extended  sense,  and  without  reference  to 
the  concerns  of  any  particuhtr  body,  ought 
to  be  carried  into  effect  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.    {Hear,  hear  I) 

Mr.  fielder  observed,  that  he  came  for- 
ward upon  public  grounds,  having  no  lo- 
cal interests,  no  local  prejudices  in  favouc 


of  any  one  spot  in  India.  He  did  not 
look  to  Bengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay  in 
particular,  but  to  all  India  as  a  whc^, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  main  question  was  no 
other  than  this,  whether  the  Bill,  being 
limited  to  Bengal,  would  give  satisfiKtioa 
throughout  all  India,  to  iu  hundred  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ?  England  only  hold- 
mg  India,  as  it  were,  not  only  by  a  anmtt 
European  force,  but  by  Hindoo  opiaioa, 
should  not  we,  he  inquired,  aaoertaiB 
whether  the  excluding  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  from  being  benefit- 
ted in  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  their 
ports  fipom  the  exportation  of  its  produce, 
would  not,  by  such  invidious  distinctioB« 
create  a  most  dangerous  sensation  throiq^ 
out  their  whole  population  against  the 
Indian  Government.  (Hear/)  This  wi- 
looked-for  restrictiont  or  rather  prohibi- 
tion, against  Madras  and  Bombay  indus- 
try, appeared  to  him  any  thing  but  just  or 
sound  policy,  for  he  had  firequently  noted 
accounts  from  those  two  presidencies  of 
there  being  great  distress  amongst  the  na- 
tives,  arising  from  want  of  employment 
and  want  of  food.  Sometimes  not  leas 
than  35,000  in  a  single  choultry,  and  50^ 
60,  and  even  70,000  natives  collected  to- 
gether in  search  of  labour  and  of  food.  This 
limitation  to  Bengal  no  one  would  con- 
tend could  give  the  full  relief  required  by 
humanity  and  sound  policy  at  the  hands 
of  the  India  Company.  On  the  contraiy, 
must  it  not  operate  against  the  attainment 
of  tliat  desirable  object  ?  [Hear^  hear  !  ) 
The  true  principle  of  the  Government, 
he  apprehended,  was  not  to  look  to  any  on* 
spot,  but  to  all  India,  in  order  that 
strict  justice  be  admuiistered  throughout 
the  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
places  or  individuals.  He  was,  hovirever, 
pleased  to  find  a  beginning ;  that  a  Bill 
had  been  obtained  so  for  as  to  extend  the 
benefit  to  Bengal;  and  he  hoped  that 
Ministers  themselves  had  their  donbta 
whether  the  Bill  went  fiir  enough,  so  as 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  &e  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  natives  of  India:  as  be 
found  that  the  h»t  clause  enacted,  *'  that 
the  Act  may  be  altered,  &c.  during  the 
present  session.*'  He  really  couM  not 
conceive  why  Madras  and  Bombay  should 
not  have  the  same  rights  as  those  given 
to  Bengal,  and  with  that  view  he  had 
looked  through  the  debates  in  Parliament 
for  years  back,  and  in  no  one  instance 
did  he  find  that  the  Ministers  of  the  day 
ever  held,  that  the  relief  sought  shooki  be 
confined  to  any  particular  place  or  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  hud  down,  at 
least  understood,  that  the  boon,  as  it  was 
called,  or  rather  the  for  many  years  expect- 
ed justice,  should  be  equally  spread 
throughout  all  India.  These  repieated 
decUuations  were  never  qualified,  save 
that  the  relief  wasnot  tfaet^^e^oed o«u 
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Tenient  or  expedient  to  be  granted — no- 
thing  more.  To  confirm  this,  he  would 
adTert  to  a  minute  of  conference  held 
between  Ministers  and  the  East- India 
Committee,  on  the  19th  May  last,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  no  restriction,  no 
limitation  whatever  was  even  suggested, 
no  particular  place  named ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  understood  that  the  benefit 
should  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  In- 
dia. (Hear,hearf)  He  fiilly  agreed  with  the 
contents  of  the  petition,  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  that  part  relating  to 
importing  foreign  sugars  into  Bombay, — 
with  this  he  entirely  dissented ;  and  he 
felt  surprised,  while  the  India  Company 
was  petitioning  the  British  Parliament 
for  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras to  have  equal  benefits  with  Bengal, 
that  the  Company,  in  the  same  petition, 
should  require  the  importation  of  sugar, 
the  growth  of  China,  Java,  and  Manilla 
into  Bombay,  more  particuhirly  when  we 
have  sometimes  accounts  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Hindoos  being  destitute  of 
employment  and  of  food.  The  honour- 
able mover,  and  honourable  Baronet  the 
seconder  of  the  petition,  appeared  to  ap- 
prove of  foreign  sugars  being  imported 
into  Bombay  in  the  way  of  trade,  though, 
as  he  conceived,  such  mode  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  grower  of  the  cane  of  In- 
dia, and  while  it  was  represented  our 
lellow-subiects,  the  Hindoos,  were  in 
want  of  employment,  and  frequently  of 
food. — (Cries  of  No,  no.) 

Sir  C.  Forces.— I  am  afraid  that  my  in- 
distinct mode  of  expression  has  caused 
the  hon.  Proprietor  to  misunderstand 
me.    I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Fidder  wished  that  part  of  the  pe- 
tition to  which  he  referred  to  be  read 
shortly. 

The  Chairman  said  the  petition  cer- 
tainly prayed  that  the  right  of  export- 
ing foreigpn  sugar  from  Bombay  and 
Madras  should  be  continued,  and  to  that 
proposiHon  the  honourable  Baronet  had 
assented.  But  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  by  no  means  warranted 
the  construction  which  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor had  put  upon  it  What  he  said 
was,  not  that  Java  sugars  were,  or  should 
be,  sent  to  IkMnbay,  but  that  they  never 
found  their  way  to  that  or  any  other  pre- 
sidency, since  the  portion  which  was  not 
sent  to  Holland,  was  exported  to  Ame- 
rica. The  hon.  Proprietor  was,  how- 
ever, justified  in  saying  that  the  petition 
pia^  for  the  preservation  of  the  right 
which  Bombay  and  Madras  now  pos- 
sessed, to  import  and  export  foreign  su- 
gars. 

Mr.  Fidder  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
the  system  on  which  they  had  acted  for 
the  last  half  century— that  of  encouraging 
the  importation  oif  foreign  sugar — had 
been  nifauws  to  the  Indian  trade  in  that 
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commodity.  This  was  seen  by  a  valuable 
Report  at  Calcutta  in  1776 ;  the  valuable 
Treatise  and  Reports  in  1798;  Mr. 
Gmnt*s  Memoranda  in  1797,  and  by  many 
other  works.  In  every  case  the  same 
conclusions  were  drawn,  namely,  that  the 
enconragement  given  to  foreign  sugars  had 
been  ruinous  to  the  sugar  trade  of  British 
India,  which  trade  it  must  be  admitted  had 
previously  been,  and  would,  but  for  such 
circumstances,  have  continued  highly 
beneficial  to  all  India.  (Hear,  hear  I)  It 
appeared  to  him  that,  by  permitting  the 
sugars  of  Java,  Manilla,  and  China,  to 
compete  with  those  of  India,  whether  for 
consumption  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade* 
the  sugars  of  India  had  for  more  than 
threescore  years  been  declining,  with  the 
attendant  ill  consequences  to  the  natives. 
Every  one  having  the  permanent  good  of 
India  in  view,  must  naturally  look  with 
a  jealous  eye  at  the  introduction  of  foreign 
sugar  into  any  one  port  of  India,  as  it 
would  (as  he  thought)  limit,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  culture  of  the  cane  of 
India.  However,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, supposing  that  the  presidencies  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  would  not  grow  the 
cane  to  any  extent,  but  was  inclined  to 
import  foreign  sugars,  not  for  their  OMrn 
consumption,  but  for  foreign  trade,  it 
could  not  do  otherwise,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  but  interfere  with  the  agriculturist 
of  Bengal,  inasmuch,  that  if  it  was  found 
expedient  for  Madras  and  Bombay  ships 
trading  up  the  Persian  Golph,  or  to  other 
eastern  places,  to  have  what  is  termed  a 
dead  weight  by  way  of  ballast,  in  the 
article  of  sugar,  such  ships  miglit,  as  here- 
tofore, substitute  the  sugars  of  Java,  Ma- 
nilla, and  China,  for  the  sugars  of  British 
India ;  thereby,  instead  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  half-starved  but  patient 
Hindoo,  be  encouraging  the  industry 
and  trade  of  the  Dutch,  Chinese,  and 
Spaniard.  And  be  would  enquire, what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  Chtna» 
Java,  and  Manilla,  in  regard  to  their  own 
trade,  and  to  the  produce  of  those  coun- 
tries ?  Did  either  of  those  powers  permit 
foreign  produce,  particularly  sugar,  to  be 
imported  into  their  own  ports,  to  the  in- 
juiy  of  the  produce  of  their  own  soil? 
He  believed  not  Then  he  would  ask, 
Why  not  the  India  Government  pursue 
the  example  of  Java,  Manilla,  and  China, 
in  taking  care  of  its  own  people  ?  {Hear^ 
hear  I)  All  agreed  that  India  could  grow 
sufficient  sugar,  as  well  for  her  own  use 
and  for  her  trade  in  those  seas,  as  for 
European  consumption ;  consequently, 
he  considered  there  could  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  allowing  foreign  sugars  to  be 
imported  into  any  part  of  India.  He 
begged  to  repeat,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 

E reference  given  to  the  trade  in  sugars 
elonging   to  other  countries,  that  the 
sugars  of  British  India  had  been  thrown 
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into  the  back-groutid.  Nothing  lesA, 
than  as  the  trade  of  China,  Manilla,  and 
Java  sugars  flourished,  so  in  the  same 
degree  the  Bengal  trade  in  sugars  de- 
dined.  {Hear  I)  Would  it  not,  he  said, 
be  deemed  extraordinary  for  the  East- 
India  Company,  at  the  very  instant  it 
cUimed  from  the  British  legislature  the 
right  of  exporting  from  the  Malabar  and 
Cororoandel  shores  the  produce  of  the 
cane  of  India,  in  whatever  part  of  that 
country  realized,  in  order  to  employ  and 
benefit  the  natives  of  India,  from  whom 
so  nuuiy  millions  sterling  annually  are 
raised  for  payments  in  England,  that  the 
tame  India  Company,  in  the  very  same 
petition,  should  require  liberty  to  import 
into  India  the  sugars  of  China,  Manilla, 
and  Java,  thereby  giving  employ  and 
benefit  to  other  nations  at  the  expense 
of  the  natives  of  India.  {Hear  I)  It  had 
been  said,  that  these  foreign  sugars  were 
not  for  India  consumption,  but  for  trade 
up  the  Persian  Gulpb,  and  other  places; 
he  would  ask  in  reply,  whether  the  trading 
in  foreign  sugars  at  all  would  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course  lessen  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  demand  for  sugars,  the  produce 
of  their  own  presidencies,  or  of  that  of 
Bengal?  {Hear!)  He  really  thought,  if 
the  India  Company  stated,  as  it  was  bound 
tm  do,  the  wretched  situation  of  the  na< 
tives  of  India,  their  ruined  manufactures, 
produced  by  British  competition,  their 
want  of  employ  in  the  agricultural  dis* 
tricts,  added  to  these  their  heavy  taxation 
and  deprivations,  and  at  the  same  time 
urgently  called  upon  the  British  senate 
for  redress,  in  order  that  those  natives 
miglit  be  enabled  to  support  their  own 
government,  and  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
English  Government  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quired annual  remittances;  the  India 
Company  could  hardly  require  leave  to 
keep  up  the  demand  for  foreign  sugars, 
and  thereby  to  limit  the  sugars  of  India. 
Were  the  India  Company  so  to  do,  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  greatest  anomaly 
ever  experienced  in  this  or  in  any  court. 
{Hear  l)  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  such 
part  of  the  petition  vi'as  expuni^ed,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  petition  would 
be  unanimously  adopted,  as  well  by  the 
whole  Court  of  Proprietors,  as  by  the 
whole  Court  of  Directors.  lie  fiilly 
trusted  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
that  case,  would  use  their  utmost  influ- 
ence in  obtaining  the  extension  of  the 
sugar  privilege  throughout  all  India, 
thereby  giving  the  natives  full  employ- 
ment, food,  and  happiness.  (  UeoTj  hear  /) 
Colonel  Si/kes  stated,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  believe,  that  the  concession  of 
the  present  sugar  bill  originated  in  a 
dignified  and  elevated  spirit  of  legislation ; 
that  it  was  not  a  cold  and  reluctant  acq ui- 
escence  in  the  reiterated  applications  for 
relief  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Court 
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of  PlroprMtors^  during  a  courae  oC  yMfs » 
but  that  there  was  in  operBtioo  ft  pbilan* 
thropbic  and  politic  desire  to  apply  a  sCf- 
mulus  to  the  agriculture  of  ImUa,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  bettering  the  oondition  of  tiM 
farmer,  and  increasing  the  rereDoe;  a 
desire  to  extend  the  ensployiDent  of  Bri- 
tish shipping,  and  to  fiuulitate  those  heavy 
annual  remittances,  which  were  likely  to 
be  attended  with  considerable  embarnn- 
ments  unless  tlie  exportable  products  of 
India  were  increased.  Considering  aucli 
to  have  been  the  objects  in  view,  he  OMist 
lament  that  their  operations  sboald  be 
partial ;  the  restricting  to  Bengal  the 
powers  to  export  sugar,  was  offering  a 
premium  to  the  agriculture  and  shipping 
of  that  presidency,  at  the  expense  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  It  was  not  pro- 
bable the  formers  of  the  two  fost  presi- 
dencies would  extend  their  sugar  culti- 
vation, in  the  hope  of  getting  the  present 
bill  modified  in  some  future  sesskNi  of 
Parliament;  so  long  as  the  bill  remained 
in  its  present  state,  so  long  would  the 
agricultural  industry  of  those  presidenries 
remain  stationary,  at  least  as  for  as  the 
production  of  sugar  was  concerned.  No 
doubt  the  granting  a  measure  of  full  re- 
lief to  India  was  attended  witli  very  great 
diiBculty,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  alann 
of  strong  opposing  interests  connected 
with  the  western  worid;  and  the  Go- 
vernment was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
India  for  the  present  boon,  such  as  it  was, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  bo^ 
he  would  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
bill  might  have  had  a  much  more  exten- 
sive operation  without  affording  the  West- 
Indians  just  ground  of  complaint;  be 
would  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  bill, 
even  in  its  present  state,  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  Madras,  and  with  certain  ar- 
rengements  to  insure  the  conthiuance  of 
the  present  carrying  trade  of  Bombay,  the 
bill  might  be  applied  to  that  presidency. 
In  support  of  these  positions,  he  would 
found  his  aif^uments  on  numerical  data, 
taken  from  oflicial  sources ;  and  as  ex- 
perience  had  taught  him  that  it  was  often 
unsatisfoctory,  and  even  follacious  to  make 
deductions  from  a  comparison  of  statis- 
tical  returns  of  isolated  periods,  it  shouM 
be  his  object  to  compose  averages  of 
periods  of  several  years.  With  respect 
to  the  first  point,  he  would  shew  that  the 
West- Indies  did  not  supply,  and  pro- 
bably never  could  supply,  in  their  pte- 
sent  state,  a  suflicieucy  of  sugar  for  tlM 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  a  septennial  period,  from  \HiO  to 

1826  inclusive,  the  average  popuhition  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  21.935,225, 
and  the  annual  average  consumption  of 
sugar  was  3,171,151  cwts. ;  the  average 
consumption  per  head  being.  15. Tibs. 
For   tlio   next  septennial   period,  from 

1827  to    1833  inclusive,   the  avcii«e 
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population  wos  2^,973.699  souls,  and 
the  average  consumptMo  of  su)^  wim 
3,61 4s  134  cwts.,  averaging  17.6  lbs.  for 
each  person  ;  the  increased  consumption 
in  the  latftfr  period  being  2.1  per  cent. 
This  inereased  consumption  might  be 
safely  accounted  for,  by  the  average  price 
of  sugar  having  diminished  eleven  and  a 
half  per  cent  For  these  deductions  a 
system  of  averages  had  been  taken,  but 
if  the  population  in  the  years  of  the  cen- 
sus 1^1  and  1831,  and  the  sugar  cleared 
for  consumption  in  those  years  respec- 
tively, had  been  taken  as  data,  the  con- 
sumption per  head  would  correspond 
within  some  fractions  of  tlie  consumption 
resulting  from  the  averages.  Supposing 
the  population  to  have  gone  on  increas- 
ing up  to  the  present  time,  in  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  septennial  periods  before 
noticed,  there  are  25,810,913  souls;  with 
the  same  low  standard  of  consumption 
as  before,  they  would  require  4k009>909 
cwts.  of  811;^ ;  but  the  West- Indies  sup- 
plied, in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  18^ 
uuly  3,524,388  (rwts.,  leaving  a  deficiency 
in  the  annual  consumption  of  485,521 
cwts.  ;  and  for  escportation  in  1834,  of 
661,775  ewt.  of  refined  sugar,  making  a 
total  annual  deficiency  of  1,167,296  cwts.- 
which  the  West- Indies  cannot  supply. 
This  deficiency  converted  mto  tofis,  gives 
58,364s  the  conveyance  of  which  should 
affbrd  emplo3rment  to  above  a  hundred 
ships.  He  would  ask,  is  the  trade  of 
India  to  be  shackled,  and  its  agricultural 
industry  paralysed;  and  are  the  peopla 


of  England  to  be  limited  in  their  enjoy- 
inent  of  a  necessary  of  life,  to  keep  up  the 
prices  of  Uest-India  produce?  Even 
though  the  West-Indies  could  supply  the 
whole  quantity  required  for  consumption, 
oua  SUBJECTS  in  India  have  aright  to  de- 
mand to  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
English  market,  for  the  supply  of  anif 
article^  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the 
English  public.  The  West- Indians  have 
no  claim  to  object  to  the  concession. 
But,  even  supposing  the  West- Indies 
could  continue  the  average  annual  supply 
of  3,880,692  cwts.  from  1820  to  1833  in- 
elusive,  of  which  there  is  not  any  proba- 
bility, since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves, — Uiere  would  still  be  a  vast  defici- 
ency, both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
export  in  tlie  refined  state  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  &ctB 
before  stated,  tliat  if  the  supply  of  sugar 
were  greater,  and  the  price  still  further 
reduced,  the  average  individual  consump- 
tion, instead  of  being  restricted  to  less 
than  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce  per  diem, 
would  increase  ten,  twenty,  or  thurty  per 
cent  With  respect  to  the  second  point, 
he  would  proceed  to  shew,  that  tl^  im- 
port of  sugar  into  Madras  was  so  inum- 
portant,  so  very  trifling  compared  with 
the  wliole  consumption,  that  Madras 
might  at  the  present  moment  adopt  the 
bill  with  all  its  restrictive  clauses,  without 
injury  4N>  inconvenience.  He  then  read 
the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  of  sugar, 
at  Madras,  from  1830-1  to  1883-4  in- 
elusive. 


Yeaii. 


1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832-33 
183334 

Total 


Average 


GcNBRAL  Account  op  iMroaxs  into  Madbas  by  Sfa. 
SuGAa. 


Toui 
Quantity. 

Cwts. 
11,815 

7,936 

7,883 

4,765 

12,040 


44,439 


8,888 


Total 
Value. 


Ra. 

1,78,705 

1,14,718 

1,20,024 

66,520 

1,67,747 


1,29,543 


From 
Bengal, 


Rs. 
112,819 

19,145 

41,991 

15,168 

1,20,269 


6,47,714        2,89,392 


57,878 


From 
Bombay. 

Prom 
Malacca,  &c. 

Mauritius. 

lis. 
40,533 

Ra. 

ly,373 

Rs. 
19,729 

18,4.59 

58,961 

4,290 

19,679 

40,738 

— 

16.742 

30.930 

— 

33,489 

ll,2(i5 
l,61,2H7 

628 

1,28,902 

24,647 

25,780 

32,257 
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Gevkeal  'Acgovnt  of  ExroETs  riOM  Madras  bt  flt*. 


IAdo. 


Yetfl. 

Totol 
Quantity. 

Total 
Value. 

To 
B«KaL 

To 
Bombay. 

To 
Caykm. 

TO 

New 
Somb 
Walca. 

Toilio 

UMUd 

1829-30 

Oti. 
10,025 

Ra. 
1,05,807 

Ra. 

Ra. 
44.304 

Rs. 

9,725 

Rai 

47,!*JO 

1830.31 

3,916 

49,407 

5,803 

17,855 

1,643 

2.850 

2G^30T 

183k-32 

1,564 

16,721 

— 

4,906 

2,824 

— 

2,696 

1832.33 

2,445 

23,801 

- 

9,703 

5,741 

— 

7,740 

1833.34 

1.823 

21,965 

— 

7,252 

5.281 

6,246 

832 

Total... 

19,773 

2,17,701 

2.803 

84,020 

25,214 

18,50.-1 

Arerage 

2,954 

43,540 

16,804 

5,043 

1      3,761 

They  ezhilnted  aome  curious  features : 
the  average  annual  import  amounted  only 
to  8,868  ewts.,  the  half  of  which  came 
from  Bengal,  nearly  a  fourth  from  Bom. 
bay,  and  the  remaining  trifle  from  Ma- 
lacca, and  none  from  Java.  The  average 
annual  export  amounted  to  8,954  cwts. 
nearly  half  the  trifling  import,  and  it  ap- 
peared  to  be  sent  in  minute  portions  to 
l^mbay,  Ceylon,  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  United  Kingdom ;  leaving  only  403 
cwts.  to  be  consumed  by  the  population 
of  the  Madras  territories.  This  popula- 
tion amounU  to  about  13,500,000.  and 
would  consume  2,049,125  cwts  of  sugnr. 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  consumed  in 
England,  which  is  a  low  standard;  as 
sweeta,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  means 
of  the  people  allow,  form  part  of  the  daHy 
food  of  the  natives  in  India.  It  is  hence 
shewn,  that  the  imported  sugar  consumed 
at  Madras  does  not  amount  to  half  k 
ship  load,  or  about  a  415th  part  of  the 
whole  consumption ;  and  yet  for  this 
mere  trifle  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Madras  is  to  remain  under  an  interdict ! 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  unfounded  alarm 
also,  that  tlie  supposed  present  cheapness 
of  sugar  in  India,  will  enable  exporters 
at  once  to  drive  West-India  sugar  out  of 
the  market;  but  if  the  average  official 
value  of  the  annual  imports  into  Madras, 
of  8,888  cwts.,  namely  1,29,543 rupees,  be 
just,  its  cost  at  Madras  of  29  shilhngs  per 
cwt.  would  be  a  sufficient  security,  while 


sugar  was  selling  atdOt.  per  cwt.,  without 
duty,  in  Enghmd.  Mo  doubt,  at  a  future 
period,  ineressed  production  would  dimi- 
nish the  price  in  Madras,  and  enable  its 
sugar  to  enter  the  English  market  with 
greater  advantages.  He  had  thus,  be 
trusted,  shewn  that  it  was  neither  neces. 
saiy  nor  politic  to  Impose  restrictioM  on 
Madras  with  respect  to  sugar.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  bill  to 
Bombay  was  certainly  attended  with 
some  difficulty ;  Bombay  was  the  depdt 
for  sugar  m  transit  from  China,  Manilla^ 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  Bengal,  to  the 
Pereiaa  and  Arabian  Gulfe,  the  Indus. 
Scind  and  Cutch.  &c.  Its  carrying  trade 
was  of  the  average  annual  value  of  twenty- 
four  lakhs  of  rupees :  it  would  therefore 
be  eictremely  bajBardoUs  to  impose  upon 
Bombay  restrictions,  which  would  prevent 
its  extensive  import  trade  as  a  dep6t  for 
other  parts  of  the  East ;  but  admitting  the 
restrictions  to  be  necessary,  which  he 
doubted,  unless  modified  to  admit  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  import  and 
export  trade,  he  saw  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  sugar  of  Ben^  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Bombay,  and 
re-exported  to  England.  It  was  the  un- 
questionable  growth  of  India,  and  the 
bill  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  India, 
and  the  extension  of  its  produce ;  and  yet 
England  refused  to  allow  that  produce, 
unless  it  were  embarked  from  a  solitary 
spot  in  all  India :  to  be  sure  other  places 
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in%ht  obtain  the  oune  right,  but  clogged 
with  conditions  which  reiidered  it  T»lii- 
less.  The  following  ire  the  official  tables 
#f  Ike  total  import  of  sugarinto  Bombay ; 
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of  the  total  export  of  sugar  fipom  Bombay, 
not  including  its  cubordinates ;  and  of 
the  export  of  sugar  to  its  sobordioates. 
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From  these  tables  it  appcftred.  that  tlie 
annual  average  value  of  sugar  imported 
from  Bengal  was  4,19,822  rupees,  and 
this  sugar  which  could  be  sent  from  Ben- 
gal to  England,  could  not  supply  the  place 
of  ttoneB  as  dead*weight  in  homeward- 
bound  ships  from  Bombay  to  England, 
because  Bombay  allowed  sugar  from 
China  and  Manilla  to  re$t  in  the  island 
on  its  way  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Scind. 
He  would  ask,  why  the  principle  of  the 
old  act  of  parlmment  should  have  been 
altered  ;  when  India  sugar  paid  328.  per 
cwt  duty,  all  that  was  demanded  was 
certificates  of  its  growth,  of  its  being  bond 
fids  the  production  of  India;  it  mattered 
not  what  part  of  India  it  came  firom, 
whetlier  the  districts  which  exported  it, 
■also  imported  sugar  from  China  or  else- 
where ;  it  was  sulhcicnt  tluit  it  was  the 


growth  of  India.    If,  then,  certificates  of 
growth  sufficed  when  the  duty  H-ns  328., 
why    should  not   similar  certificates  of 
growth  suffice  when  the  duty  is  2'U.  per 
cwt.  ?    The  bugbear  of  the  presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  consuming  the 
sugar  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  sending  their  own  produce  to  Eng- 
land, might  be  removed  by  having  bond- 
ing warehouses.    Lock  up  foreign  sugars 
the  moment  they  are  imported,  and  only 
let  them  out  as  they  are  required  to  be 
sent  to  foreign  countries:  there  would 
then  be  assurance  that  the  sugars  reach- 
ing England  were  the  genuine  produce  of 
India.    He  could  not  see  any  fiair  reason 
why  a  premium  should  be  held  out  to  one 
part  of  India,  at  the  escpense  of  another 
part ;  why  eqnal  encouragement  should 
not  be  given  to  ail  India,  instead  of  Ben- 
gal alone.    The  present  bill  repressed  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  fiumers  of  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in- 
stead of  applying  a  stimulus  to  it   Bengal 
had  manifested  what  its   territory  was 
capable  o^  by  its  surplus  sugar  for  export : 
he  had  shewn,  that  the  produce  of  Ma- 
dias was  nearly  equal  to  its  consumption ; 
and  he  woukl  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  the  production  of  the  territories  under 
Bombay  was  very  great ;  at  least,  the  pro- 
duction of  what  was  vulgarly  called  jag- 
gery (the  proper  name  of  which  was  goor 
or  gool)  was  very  great     This  was  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  inspissated  to  the 
consistence  of  bread  dough,  when  put  into 
the  oven.     Indeed,  a  friend  (Col.  Miles) 
had  stated,  that  the  half  of  the  revenne 
of  some  of  the  districts  in  his  charge,  in 
Goojrat,  was  from  sugar,  and  the  want  of 
demand  only  prevented    the  extension 
of  the  cultivation.    There  could  be  no 
donbc  the  production  of  sugar  could  be 
very  considerably  increased  ui  India  ;  and 
it  was  equally  certain,  that  in  proportkMi 
as  we  increased  or  promoted  agriculture 
there,  we    increased  the  means  of  the 
people  to  consume  British  produce.     If 
the  bill  only  went  the  length  of  per- 
mitting Bengal  sugar  being  exported  from 
Bombay  and  Madras,  it  would  do  some 
good ;  there  would  be  an  extended  vent  for 
the  surpl  us  sugar  of  Bengal ;  it  would  assist 
the  trade  between  Bengal  and  the  other 
presklendes ;    and   in   homeward-bound 
ships,  it  would  allow  of  begs  of  sugar 
being  used  for  ballast  instead  of  stones, 
to  the  great  convenience,  and  no  doubt 
advantage  of  tlie  trade  of  those  presi- 
dencies,  and  to  the  advantage  of  England 
also  :  for  the  four  lakhs  of  Bengal  sugar, 
which  annually  pass  through  Bombay  to 
Persia  and  Scind,  would  no  doubt  find  its 
way  to  Enghmd  in  preference.     Cotton 
being  alien  to  the   present   subject,  he 
would  barely  touch  upon  it,  by  stating, 
what  was  probably  not  generally  known, 
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that  it  WM  brought  down  the  Ghauts  to 
Bombay  from  the  interior  of  Berar, 
several  hundred  miles,  on  the  backs  of 
bullocks,  attended  with  much  labour,  ex- 
pense, and  inconvenience ;  that  its  annual 
value  was  very  considerable,  and  that  its 
import  from  that  part  of  India  might  be 
greatly  extended.  Colonel  Sykes  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  let  us  ask,  then,  for 
legislation  in  a  more  comprehensive 
spirit ;  not  for  a  part  of  India,  but  the 
whole;  not  for  particular  interests,  but 
for  the  community  at  large.** 

Mr.  Fraser  said  he  found  himself  called 
Upon  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  was  one  of  much  importance  to  the 
interests  with  which  he  had  been  long  par- 
ticularly connected.  The  partial  character 
of  the  Bill  under  discussion  would  have 
been  a  grievous  disappointment  to  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  if  it 
were  not,  as  he  believed  it  was,  meant  to  be 
the  prelude  to  a  full  and  fiiir  equalization 
of  duties  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  territories.  The  declaration 
of  Ministers  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia. 
ment,  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions 
in  this  respect.  He,  therefore,  felt  thank- 
ful  to  them  for  their  concession  to  Ben- 
gal ;  and  instead  of  doubting  their  since- 
rity as  to  the  future,  or  embarrassing 
them  with  any  impatience  at  this  Ute  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  he  thought  they  should 
leave  to  them  the  time  for  extending  to 
the  other  presidencies  in  next  session 
the  present  substantial  mark  of  their  con* 
sideration.  It  appeared  to  him,  however, 
that  the  interests  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
had  inadvertently  been  overlooked,  inas- 
much as  they  were  not  allowed  by  the  Bill 
to  ship  sugar  grown  in  Bengal,  duly  bond- 
ed and  certified  as  such.  This  defect,  he 
conceived,  only  required  to  be  pointed  out 
to  be  remedied,  as  the  benefit  wanted 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  minor 
presidencies,  and  could  not  injure  any 
opposing  interests  :  for  the  permission  in- 
volves no  new  principle,  no  new  rival  pro- 
duce which  the  West-Indians  could  ob- 
ject to;  no  increased  importation  even 
from  this  country,  but  merely  granted  to 
Madras  and  Bombay,  the  convenience  of 
a  saleable  article  of  dead-weight,  for  the 
ships  loading  there  for  the  mother  coun« 
try,  including  the  interests  of  the  British 
ship-owner  and  freighter,  by  saving  them 
much  valuable  time ;  by  preserving  the 
health  of 'their  crews ;  avoiding  the  hazards 
and  charges  of  insurance,  loss  of  seasons, 
&c. ;  the  shipping  in  the  case  asked  being 
enabled  to  complete  their  loading  at  Ma- 
dras and  Bomboy,  without  the  necessity 
of  going  to  Bengal.  Hitherto,  the  great 
want  at  the  former  ports  liad  been  ballast 
for  our  homeward  ships,  and  articles  ut- 
tcriy  worthless,  or  saleable  at  a  certain 
and  heavy  loss,  and  entire  relinquishment 
of  freight,  had  been  resorted  to,  or,  in  de- 


spair of  such  ruinous  expedients,  the  ship 
has  gone  on  to  Bengal,  or  the  additional 
hazards,  and  charges,  and  delay,  equalled 
to  the  loss  of  one  voyage  to  Europe  on  ao 
average  of  three.  In  short,  he  would  not 
trespass  fiirther  on  the  time  of  this  court, 
as  the  case  stood  out  so  clear,  and,  he 
should  hope,  so  conclusive,  as  to  cany 
conviction  to  the  most  reluctant  parties, 
to  justify  bis  Majesty's  Ministerain  afford- 
ing at  once  the  specific  relief  wanted. 

Mr.  Hogg,  M.  P.,  said  that  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  obtrude  himself  or  hia 
opinions  on  that  court,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  saying  one  or 
two  words  on  the  subject  of  the  petition. 
He  must  admit  that  the  Bill  had  been 
hurried  through  the  Legislature  in  a  man- 
ner which  did  not  allow  sufiScient  time 
for  its  due  consideration ;  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  that 
court  to  act  upon  some  practical  ground, 
than  to  assert  general  principles,  which 
were  not  applicable  at  present.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  West- India 
interests  would  have  a  right  to  complain, 
if  Bengal,  or  any  other  portion  of  India, 
were  allowed  to  import  the  sugars  of 
other  places  for  their  own  consumption, 
while  they  exported  their  own  to  this 
country;  but  he  saw  no  objection  to 
allowing  the  sugars  of  Bengal  to  be 
allowed  to  be  placed  in  bond  in  the  ports 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  be  used  as  a  dead- weight 
in  making  up  caigoes  for  England.  This, 
however,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
allowing  Madras  or  Bombay  to  be  ex- 
porting countries  to  England.  It  was 
impossible  that,  with  any  degree  of  jus- 
tice to  the  West-Indian  colonies,  Madras 
or  Bombay  could  be  allowed  to  be  at  the 
same  time  importers  of  sugar  from  other 
countries,  and  exportera  to  England. 
That,  however,  would  not  hinder  them 
from  receiving  sugar  in  bond  from  Bengal, 
and  sending  it  to  England;  to  that  he 
thought  the  court  should  confine  them- 
selves at  present,  rather  than  to  the  gene- 
ral  principle,  on  which,  for  the  present,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  act. 

Mr.  Deans  CampbeU  having  sub- 
scribed the  requisition  for  assembling  this 
court,  along  with  several  honourable 
proprietors  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
high  respect,  but  from  whom  he  was  sorry 
to  find  he  differed  in  opinion  respecting  the 
measure  now  under  discussion,  he  mast 
bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  court  for  a 
short  time.  It  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  court,  that  he  seconded  the  mo- 
tion for  petitioning  Parliament  for  the  as- 
similation of  the  duties  on  East  and  West- 
India  produce.  He  was  shortly  after  ho- 
noured by  an  invitation  to  accompany  the 
deputations  of  merchants  connected  widi 
I  ndia,  from  London  and  the  Ontpofts,  to  a 
conference  with  the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Ex- 
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chequer  on  tbat  subject,  on  the  I9th  May. 
Ac  tbat  conference,  the  discussion  was, 
at  the  particular  desire  of  all  present, 
opened  by  his  valued  and  esteemed  friend 
Mt,  Larpent,  as  chairman  of  the  London 
East- India  and  China  Association ;  and  as 
there  was  an  hon.  proprietor  in  court  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion,  he  would 
appeal  tohun,  whether  the  forcible,  clear, 
and  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Larpent 
set  forth  the  claims  of  India  to  an  imme- 
^duUe  and  entire  equalization  of  duties,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  both 
countries  from  such  an  act  of  justice,  was 
not  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  to 
impress  every  member  of  the  ^-arious  de- 
putations then  present  with  the  highest 
respect  for  his  talent,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  service  rendered  the 
cause.  He  would  not  detain  the  court  by 
reciting  all  that  was  said  on  that  occasion, 
nor  wc^d  he  trouble  them  by  reading  the 
minute  of  that  conference,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  by  an  hon.  pro- 
netor,  and  admitted  to  advocate  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  alt  India,  He  must  can- 
didly acknowledge,  that  having  other 
matters  to  attend  to,  and  perceiving  by 
what  took  pUure  at  that  interview,  that 
the  business  was  in  a  &ir  train  of  satisfiac- 
tory  adjustment,  and  the  conduct  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  such  aealous  and  able  advo- 
cates, he  did  not  thereafter  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  the  further  progress  of  the  negoda- 
cion  which  he  should,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  considered  it  his  duty  to  have 
done.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  and 
distressed  when  informed  on  the  day  he 
signed  the  requisition,  that  great  injustice 
had  been  done  to  Madras  and  Bombay,  in 
the  Sugar  Bill  which  had  been  submitted 
to  P^liaroent ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  sign  the  requisition  for  calling 
a  court  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, which  was  at  that  moment  presented 
to  him.  He  immediately,  however,  be- 
gan an  inquiry  as  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  matter,  and  after  having  carefully 
considered  the  whole  subject,  he  must 
confess  he  liad  not  been  able  to  discover 
tbat  any  injury  had  been  done  either  to 
Madras  or  Bombay.  On  Saturday,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Lar- 
pent, written  in  consequence  of  observing 
his  name  to  the  requisition,  and  as  that 
letter  contains  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  and  so  full  ahd  dis- 
tinct an  account  of  what  took  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  negociation  as  cannot 
but  satisfy  the  court  that  the  general 
principle  was  throughout  maintained,  and 
that  no  partial  measure  was  ever  sought 
or  contemplated,  he  trusted  he  might  be 
allowed  to  read  it  to  the  Court 

[The  letter  was  read,  see  p.  271.] 
For  the  accuracy  of  what  was  stated  re- 
garding   the  first  conference  he  could 
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vouch,  as  he  was  present ;  and  the  high 
character  and  great  respectability  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  would,  without  doubt, 
be  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  rest ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  Court, 
whether  it  did  not  appear  that  the  general 
interests  of  all  India  were  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
petition  of  this  Court  prayed,  that  India 
might  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  West- Indies,  by  an  assimilation 
of  duties,  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
sugar.  Now,  had  the  Government  in- 
considerately granted  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  considering  aU  India  as 
one  colony,  (in  which  light  the  hon.  hart 
Sir  C.  Forbes  thinks  it  ought  to  have 
been  considered,)  had  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  sugars,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  to  those  colonies  in 
the  West- Indies  which  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  sugar  into  this  country 
at  the  low  duties,  what,  he  would  ask, 
would  have  been  the  situation  of  Madras 
and  Bombay?  Although  sugar  is  manu- 
factured to  some  extent  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  still  it  has  not  sufficient  for  its 
consumption,  and  is  obliged  to  import: 
but  Bombay  produces  little  or  none, 
being  almost  entirely  dependant  on  im- 
portation, and  would  consequently  have 
been  subjected  to  a  very  serious  depriva- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  a  barren  privilege, 
that  of  exporting  an  article  which  it  did 
not  possess.  But  by  the  statements  of 
the  honourable  proprietor  (Col.  Sykes^ 
it  appeared,  that  BomlMEty  carries  on  a 
very  extensive  trade  in  foreign  sugars. 
That  from  China  alone,  it  imports  an- 
nually to  the  value  of  upwards  of  fifteen 
lacks  of  rupees,  and  to  the  value  of  ten 
lacks  from  other  countries,  which  impor- 
tations form  the  bases  of  a  very  profitable 
trade  with  neighl)Ouring  countries,  ex- 
tending to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  which  are 
thus  supplied  with  that  indispensable 
article  of  consumption.  What  would  the 
honourable  proprietors  have  said  had 
Bombay  been  deprived  of  this  trade,  by 
being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Ben* 
gal.  Had  her  ships  from  China,  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  been  obliged  to  return 
ballasted  with  stones  in  place  of  sugar? 
Would  they  have  considered  the  privilege 
to  import  Bengal  sugar  into  this  country 
at  the  low  duties,  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  what  would  thereby  have  been 
sacrificed?  If  they  did,  they  would  have 
deceived  themselves,  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  Bengal  is  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  all  India,  had  it  been  pro- 
hibited from  importing  foreign  sugars,  so 
that  there  would  liave  been  in  reality  no 
sugar  to  bring  to  this  country  from  Bri- 
tish India.  The  system  of  bonding  would 
have  required  laiige  establishments,  and 
most  particular  reg^ulations  to  prevent 
fraud  and  smuggling*  more  especially  in 
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places  where  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugar  was  permitted ;  and  he  appealed  to 
every  experienced  merchant*  whether  if 
would  not  be  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culy.  When»  therefore,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  asked,  whether  the 
deputation  was  prepared  to  sajr,  that 
Madras  and  Bombay  were  in  a  situation 
to  accept  the  conditions  to  be  imposed 
on  Bengal,  viz.  the  prohibition  to  import 
foreign  sugar,  could  they,  with  any  regard 
to  &e  interests  of  those  presidencies, 
have  answered  in  the  affirmative  ?  The 
bill  in  question,  however,  was  only  an 
annua)  bill,  and  if,  before  it  expires,  it  can 
be  shewn  that  it  inflicts  any  injury  on 
Madras  and  Bombay,  it  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  be  remedied :  for  the  great  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  contended  was  now 
admitted,  viz,  the  assimilation  of  duties 
with  the  West- Indies.  Considering  the 
despair  so  ably  and  feelingly  expressed  by 
the  hon.  hart.  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  at  a  pre- 
vious court — a  despair  founded  on  a  long 
experience  of  the  hopelessness  of  expect- 
ing to  obtain  justice  for  India  from  any 
government,  whatever  their  politics — they 
really  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done  by  our  present 
liberal  government.  In  his  opinion,  they 
were  under  great  obligations,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Dhrec- 
tors,  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
took  up  the  matter,  and  the  able  support 
they  have  given  it ;  in  the  next  place,  to 
the  Deputations;  and  partieularty  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  East- India  and 
China  Association,  for  the  indefieitigable 
and  persevering  efforts,  and  great  commer- 
cial  knowledge  and  experience,  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
Government,  for  the  laimess,  candour, 
and  liberality  with  which  they  entered  on 
the  subject.  He  was  therefore  of  opi- 
nion,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  to  disturb  what  had  been  done 
would  be  unwise  ;  and  he  should  therefore 
vote  agamst  the  petition. 

Dr.  Carpue  concurred  with  the  hon. 
proprietor  who  had  just  addressed  the 
Court,  in  the  expression  of  the  thanks 
which  were  due  to  Government,  for  the 
desire  they  had  ever  anxiously  evinced  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  India.  Indeed, 
other,  and  perhaps  more  important  con- 
siderations than  those  of  our  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  India,  ought 
to  make  us  solicitous  to  promote  its  wel- 
fare in  every  way  we  could.  He  alluded 
more  particulariy  to  many  most  important 
additions  to  our  chirurgical  knowledge, 
which  we  owed  to  that  country.  There 
was  scarcely  an  important  operation  in 
surgery,  which  we  hicid  not  derived  from 
India:  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  cata- 
ract, &c.  &c.  were  all  derived  by  us  front 
India:  and  on  the  principle  that  one 
good  turn  deservetl  another,  he  greatly 
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rejoiced  that  his  friend  Sir  Cliarles  Forbes 
had  come  forward  in  the  manner  he  had 
done,  to  advocate  the  interests  of  India; 
he  had  taken  up  the  cause  with  great 
ability,  and  he  trusted  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  advocate  it  in  the  same  mamier. 

Mr.  Fidder  wished  to  know,  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  recently  addressed 
the  Court,  whether,  at  the  interview  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which 
took  place  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  it  was  not 
broadly  stated,  that  the  new  arrangeinent 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties  shouhl 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  India ;  if  so,  be 
begged  to  ask  also,  why  that  arrangement 
had  been  departed  from,  and  why  tfa^ 
advantage  was  now  confined  to  Bengal 
alone? 

Mr.  Deans  Campbell  replied,  that  when 
the  deputation  representing  tlie  East- 
India  interests  had  been  asked,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  whether  Madras  and 
Bombay  were  in  a  condition  to  take  on 
themselves  to  export  sugar,  and  to  do 
without  imports,  the  deputation  replied, 
that  they  could  not  take  it  on  tbemselveA 
to  say,  that  either  of  those  presidencies 
could  do  without  imports;  and  they 
added,  that  with  respect  to  Bombay,  it 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  prevent  such 
importation ;  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
Bombay  to  prevent  its  continuing  an  im- 
p<M11ng  country,  because  it  had  no  sugars 
of  its  own. 

Colonel  Sykes^  in  exptenation,  begged 
to  assure  the  hon.  proprietor  who  lasc 
addressed  the  Court,  that  he  was  wliolly 
mistaken  ;  Bombay  coaM  riot  only  supply 
its  own  consumption,  lym,  by  a  proper 
encouragement  of  its  agriculture,  it  could, 
in  no  distant  time,  be  able  also  to  con- 
tribute in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
supply  of  our  market  at  home  with  its 
surplus. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  that  he  was  praent 
at  the  coniSerenee  referred  to,  but  certainly 
he  was  no  party  to  the  preference  given 
to  Bengal  over  the  other  presidencies  of 
India.  The  deputation  from  the  India  and 
China  Association,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hors- 
ley  Palmer  and  Mr.  Larpenr,  were  no 
doubt,  lie  would  admit,  very  intelligent 
men ;  but  if  on  tlitit  occasion  they  said  that 
Madras  and  Bombay  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  operation  of  the  bill,  becasse 
they  were  notable  to  raise  sugar 'suflkienC 
for  themselves,  they  said  that  which  they 
had  no  authority  to  state  from  the  body 
whom  they  represented.  Great  strew 
had  been  hud  on  the  exertSons  of  this 
Association,  as  having  been  the  cause 
of  this  boon,  as  it  was  called,  to  In- 
dia.  He  denied  that  that  was  the  fiurt. 
The  discussions  in  that  court,  and  the 
petitions  to  Parliament  which  had  been 
repeatedly  presented  on  the  subject,  sliow- 
pd  the  attention  they  had  previoittly  oIk 
tained  from  bis  Bfajettyl  GovefenaiMrt  an 
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admission  of  the  principle,  and  that  the 
equalization  was  a  question  of  time  only. 
Tliat  time,  it  seems,  had  now  arrived  to 
derelope  a  partial  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple- He  (Mr.  Weeding)  had  a  very 
good  opinion  of  the  benefits  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  East- India  and  Chma  As- 
sociation, but  it  WHS  not  fair  to  ascribe  to 
Uiis  Association— an  institution  of  embryo 
irrowth — the  present  boon,  as  it  is  called, 
the  pnise  of  which  should  be  more  justly 
given  to  the  counsels  and  the  efforts  oif 
the  East- India  Company.  It  was  en- 
tlrely  without  foundation,  therefore,  to 
ascribe  ttie  equalization  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Larpent,  or  of  any  individual, 
even  if  he  had  been  hand  anid  gluve  with 
any  of  his  Miyesty's  ministers.  The  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  D.  Campbell)  had  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that, 
though  the  two  gentlemen  comprising  the 
deputation  had  satisfactorily  answered  the 
questions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  refused,  nevertheless,  to  tell 
them  what  he  meant  to  do,  which  did  not 
speak  much  in  favour  of  the  particular  in- 
fluence. He  would  now  b^  to  ask  the 
hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Campbell),  on  what 
authority  had  he  said  that  Madras  and 
Bombay  M'ere  intended  to  be  included  in 
the  operation  of  the  sugar  duties  bill  ? 
He  should  like  to  know  on  what  authority 
the  statement  had  been  made.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  wanted  to 
export  foreign  sugars  from  Bombay  to  this 
country  ;  all  they  wanted  for  Bombay 
wait,  that  it  should  have  the  power  of  im- 
porting, for  the  purpose  of  again  exporting 
to  other  countries.  He  presumed,  that 
if  any  one  chose  to  import  sugars  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  them  to  Holland  or 
any  other  foreign  country,  he  nii^ht  do  so. 
It  was,  he  contended,  most  unjust,  most 
iiDpolitic,  to  trammel  foreign  commerce 
by  ilacal  regulations.  The  principle  which 
be  sought  to  extend  to  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras, was  by  the  bill  extended  to  Bengal. 
Oo  that  ground  it  was,  he  thought.  Uiat 
the  petition  which  he  proposed  would 
have  a  good  effect,  as  it  would  shew  that 
they  were  equally  interested  for  the  pros- 
perity of  all  parts  of  India. 

Mr.  Hogg  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  bill  was  not  well  understood,  if  it  was 
thought  that  its  present  application  to 
Madras  or  Bombay  would  be  a  benefit  to 
ettber  place.  One  effect  which  such  ap- 
plication would  have,  would  be,  that  the 
hdiabitants  of  those  presidencies  would  be 
compelled  to  eat  Bengal  sugar,  which  they 
dkl  not  like,  rather  than  other  sugar  which 
they  could  get  cheaper  and  liked  better. 
It  wouki  be  impossible  that  any  of  our 
East- Indian  presidencies  could  be  at  the 
same  time  an  importing  and  an  exporting 
country. 

Mr.  Fiddtr  said  that  what  they  ought 
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of  Siam,  or  the  Manillas,  but  of  the  people 
of  our  Indian  possessions  generally. 

Mr.  iS^.  Cfeorge  Tucker  tliought  that 
honourable  proprietors  who  had  addressed 
the  Court  on  this  subject,  had  been  a 
little  too  excursive  in  their  observations. 
He  owned  that  he  had  not  at  least  ex- 
pected to  hear  a  dissertation  on  suifrery 
rotroduoed  into  the  discussion.  Tlie 
question  before  the  Court  involved  three 
propositions :  the  first  M-as,  that  the  sur- 
plus sugar  of  Bengal  might  be  admitted 
mto  bond  in  the  other  presidencies,  and 
from  thence  exported  to  England.  The 
second  was.  whether  the  stu^lus  sugar 
produce  of  the  other  presidencies  might 
be  transferred  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
first  proposirion  he  thought  might  ba 
taken  for  granted.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  second  proposition  involved 
a  principle  as  good  as  that  of  the  first ; 
but  it  would,  he  thought,  be  admitted 
that  the  other  presidencies  were  not  ripe 
for  its  applksition :  that  they  were  nut 
in  a  condition  to  be  exporring  countries. 
The  third  proposition  related  to  the  reser- 
vation of  the  right  of  foreign  commerre 
to  the  several  presidencies.  It  appeared 
to  him  tliat  his  Majesty's  ministers  couhl 
not  refuse  the  first  proposition.  The 
question  was  not  that  all  India  should  be 
included,  lliat  no  doubt  would  be  the 
case  in  rime,  when  the  several  other  parts 
of  India  were  prepared  for  it;  but  they 
should  not  press  the  matter  too  much  at 
present  There  would  no  doubt  be  mtre^ 
j)6ts  of  commerce,  with  exports  to  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  India;  but  we 
ought  to  wait  the  proper  time,  and  not 
antkHpate  it  too  soon.  He,  under  tliese 
circumstances,  would  suggest  to  the  ho- 
nourable proprietor  to  omit  part  of  the 
words  of  the  petition  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  for  at  present  it  would 
only  tend  to  embarrass  the  questu>n. 

Mr.  Weeding  did  not  see  that  there 
was  any  dtffierence  in  point  of  principle 
between  him  and  the  gentleman  who  last 
spoke ;  but  it  would  be  for  the  Court  to 
consider  whether,  by  the  omission  of  the 
words  alluded  to,  a  risk  woukl  not  be 
incurred  of  creating  dissatisfiiction  among 
the  merchants  of  Bombay  and  Madras. 
For  his  part,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
deprive  those  merchants  of  the  foreign 
trade  ;  he  would  therefore  prefer  to  re- 
tain the  words. 

Mr.  Fielder  trusted  the  honourable 
proprietor  would  consent  to  the  omission 
of  the  words  which  had  been  adverted  to. 
The  petition  would  then  be  adopted  una- 
nimously. 

The  Chmrmm  considered  it  was  not 
expedient  at  the  present  moment  to  mix 
up  with  the  main  question  before  the 
Court,  the  propriety  of  granring  to  the 
minor  presidencies  the  option  of  export- 
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ject  which  the  Court  had  now  to  contend 
for  was,  that  Bengal  sugar  might  be  ex- 
ported to  Bomliay  and  Madras,  there  to 
be  bonded  for  re-exportation  to  this  coun- 
try. This  object  ought  to  be  kept  exclu- 
sively in  view;  and  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  the  honourable  proprietor, 
Mr.  Weeding,  stare  the  other  point,  after 
expressing  entire  satisfaction  at  the  prin- 
ciple recognized  in  the  letter  of  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  which  was  read  to  the  Court 
in  June  last.  In  that  letter,  the  rule  was 
laid  down  that  presidencies  importing 
sugar  should  not  be  allowed  to  export  it 
That  was  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  and 
that  seemed  at  the  time  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  honourable  proprietor.  He 
(the  Chairman)  should  strongly  object  to 
tlie  adoption  by  that  Court  of  a  petition 
demanding  that  Bombay  and  Madras 
should  have  tlie  option  of  exporting  sugar, 
for  that  might  1^  to  their  being  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  Bengal,  and  to 
their  being  deprived  consequently  of  the 
power  of  importing  foreign  sugar.  Such 
a  result  he  thought  was  fiir  from  being 
desirable.  Besides,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  make  application  for  the  con- 
cession of  this  option  to  Bombay  and 
Madras,  whenever  it  should  appear  pro- 
bable that  they  would  grow  enough  sugar 
to  enable  them  to  export  But  at  the 
present  moment,  the  Court  should  com-, 
bine  their  efforts  to  secure  that  which  it 
was  probable  might  be  obtained ;  and  the 
justice  of  conceding  which,  he  begged  to 
inform  the  proprietors,  he  had  personally 
impressed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, vix. — permission  to  bond  Bengal 
sugar  at  Bombay  and  Madras  for  exporta- 
tion toEngiand.  (Hear,  hear!)  Having  not 
without  great  difficulty  obtained  a  great 
good,  they  ought  still  to  continue  in  the 
same  judicious  course  they  had  hitlierto 
pursu^  ;  and  while  seeking  to  promote  the 
general  happiness  cf  India,  it  would  be 
wise  at  the  present  moment  not  to  ask 
from  the  Government  Qiore  than  they 
were  likely  to  get.  The  honourable 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving,  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinions  he  had  just 
expressed,  that  certain  parts  of  the  peti- 
tion be  omitted, 

Mr,  St.  G.  Tucker  said,  that  the  object  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Court  had  been 
directed  by  the  hon.  Chairman,  was  one 
of  a  practical  nature ;  and  the  question 
then  arose,  would  it  not  be  better  first  of 
all  to  endeavour  to  obtain  that,  and  to 
keep  in  reserve  the  other  two  propositions 
contained  in  the  petition.  If  the  hon. 
mover  would  not  object  to  confine  his 
petition  to  the  one  practical  object,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  at- 
tained ;  and  the  concession  of  the  other 
two  would  follow  in  due  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Weeding  sakl,  that  if  the  hon. 
Chaicman's  amendment  was  adopted,  the 


effect  of  the  petitkHi  would  be  this:  it 
would  set  forth  the  injustice  of  giving  a 
preference  to  Bengal,  with  respect  to  the 
export  of  sugar :  but  it  would  pray  for  oae 
object  exclusively,  deferring  to  a  subse- 
quent period  the  demand,  that  Bombay 
and  Madras  should  have  the  nght  of  ex- 
porting their  su^sars.  Now  be  was  awire 
of  the  value  of  unanimity  in  that  Court, 
and  he  would  rather  sacrifice  aoy  parti- 
cular judgment  of  his  own  on  the  matter. 
than  cause  a  division  of  opinion.  He 
would  not  therefore  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Chairman  {Bear^ 
hear/) 

Sir  R,  CampbeB  addressed  the  Court 
in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audibie. 
He  was  understood  to  state,  that  he  felt 
much  disappointment  at  the  Government 
propositions,  which  fell  short  of  the  object 
which  an  hon.  friend  of  his  said  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  view,  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India.  No 
encouragement  was  held  out  to  Madraa 
and  Bombay  by  the  bill,  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  sugar.  It  was  said,  the  bill 
was  an  annual  one,  and  that  Court  would 
have  the  opportunity,  when  the  biU  came 
again  under  consideration,  of  urging  its 
demands  on  the  Government.  But  next 
year  a  Tory  administration  might  be  in 
existence,  and  if  it  acted  as  Tory  admi- 
nistrations had  hitherto  done,  they  all 
knew  what  they  had  to  expect  for  India. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  80  long 
as  the  right  of  Bombay  and  Madras  to 
export  their  own  sugar  remained  in  sua- 
pence,  the  people  of  those  presidencies 
would  extend  the  cultivation  of  that 
plant,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  thej 
would  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  tbev 
produce.  He  looked  upon  the  bill  as  a 
measure  repressive  of  industry,  and  he 
should  have  been  glad  if  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Weeding)  had  not  aequi- 
esced  in  the  amendment  He  was  sorry 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Director  (Mr. 
Tucker)  was  now  disposed  to  adopt  the 
view  of  the  question  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Chairman.  He  believed 
that  they  ought,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  shew  the  people  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, that  their  interests  were  not  lost 
sight  of. 

Mr.  Tucker  stated  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, but  he  thought  it  of  importance  that 
that  court  should  act  in  the  matter  with 
unanimity.  He  repeated  what  he  had 
before  stated,  that  the  first  pn^position  in 
the  petition  was  of  a  practical  and  urgent 
nature.  With  respect  to  the  second  pro- 
position, he  contended  that  the  principle 
was  already  conceded  by  the  Government 
There  could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  term  '*  British  India,**  meant  the 
whole  of  the  presidencies ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  been         ied  to  Be^py^ 
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To  the  Honourable  the  Commont  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreef  Britafai  and  IreUnd  la 
Parliament  I 


The  humUe  Petition  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany retpectfully  theweth. 

That  an  Act  hat  been  paned  In  the  pweent  Sei- 


•ion  of  Parliament  tor  gnmting  certain  duties  on 
-    til* 


Sugar  Imported  from  the  Brltl,._ , 

East.rndiai  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


That  the  said  Act,  while  it  deeUret  that  •*  Sunt 

»  grovth  of  any  Brklth  powfe^in  within  the 

limiu  of  the  Eatt- India  Company'*  charter  Into 


which  the  Iroporutlon  of  foreign  Sugar  may  be  by 
th'i  Act  prohibited  and  imported  mnn  thence, 
•hall  be  tubiect  to  a  duty  of  twenty-four  thUUiMv 
per  hundred- weight,  confines  the  operation  of  the 
Act  to  the  Preiidency  of  Port  William  In  Bengal, 
and  of  the  dependendei  thcreoC 

That  the  Preiidenclei  of  Fort  St.  George  and 
of  Bombay,  and  their  dependencies,  are  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  lald  Act,  although  they  im- 
port a  rotMlderable  quantity  of  nigar  tne  produce 
of  Bengal  and  its  depeodenclca. 

Your  Petitioners  feel  tatisfled  that  it  waa  the  In- 
tention of  the  Leglflature  to  render  equal  Justice 
to  India,  «id  to  encourage  the  industry  of  Ita 
people ;  but  they  submit  that  this  Justice  Is  denied 
to  them,  and  their  Indiutry  is  checked,  while  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  and  the  dependencies  thereof, 
areexcludid  from  the  beneficial  oparatkm  of  the 
said  Act. 

And  as  It 
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would  be  earned  into  practical  execution 
with  regard  to  Bombay  and  Madras  when- 
ever they  should  be  in  a  situation  to  ex- 
port sugar  of  their  own.  What  was  the 
ol)ject  of  the  Government  ?  It  was  as 
clear  as  possible  that  they  wished  to  pro- 
tect theWest-Indian  interest,  but  also  the 
ioterest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East- Indies,  by  excluding  from  this  coun- 
try f(»reign  sugar;  but  fearing  that  it  might 
be  brought  in  by  way  of  India,  they,  in 
the  first  instmnce,  limited  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  they  had 
adopted  to  one  presidency,  which  they 
knew  to  be  fully  able  to  export  sugar  of 
its  own  growth.  The  other  presiei^ncies 
would,  as  soon  as  tbey  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  have  the  wme  principle  applied 
to  them.  He,  therefore,  witihed  tliat  the 
court  would  not  attempt  to  gain  more  at 
present  than  the  first  object ;  because  the 
other  propositions  bad  commercial  consi- 
derations connected  with  them  which 
might  cause  them  to  be  disputed  ;  snd  if 
the  court  attempted  to  enforce  them,  tbey 
would  be  involved  in  a  controversy  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  could  be  produc- 
tive of  no  real  practical  good. 

Sir  R,  Campbell  said,  that  the  two  pre- 
sidencies which  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  bill,  having  their  industry 
thereby  repressed,  were  not  likely  to  ex- 
tend the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  plant ; 
and  it  was  consequently  doubtful  whether 
they  would  ever  become  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Weeding  had  not  given  up  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  He  certainly  saw 
objections  to  the  proposed  amendment ; 
for  it  raigfit  lead  to  the  impression  that 
the  prosperity  of  Bengal  was  alone  re- 
garded, and  that  Uie  interests  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  were  not  attended  to.  Still, 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  and  because 
the  first  part  of  the  petition  set  forth  tbe 
right  of  Bombay  and  Madras  to  the  same 
privilege  as  had  been  extended  to  Bengal, 
he  should  not  oppose  the  amendment. 

Colonel  Syka  was  afraid  that  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  would  not  increase  in 
Bombay  and  Madras,  so  long  as  those 
presidencies  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  bilL 

The  amended  petition  was  read,  as 
follows : 


in  the 


ahered,  amended,  or  repealed,  by  any  Act  to  be 
Mssed  In  this  present  Sesaioa  of  ParHaroent,  your 
Pediioners  entreat  your  Honourable  House  to 


Is  enacted  that  the  said  Act  may  be 

""    ^ f  Act  to  be 

iroent,  your 
_  -  ,   _     J  House  to 

Ca  Bin,  which  may  permit  Bengal  Sugar  to  be 
orted  Into  the  United  Kingdom  ttom  Madras 
and  Bombay,  as  well  as  from  Fort  WllllMn«  at  the 
reduced  duty. 

Your  Petitioners  would  humbly  suggest  that 
such  a  measure  would  promote  the  benefit  of  the 
manufftcturbig,  commercial,  and  shippfaig  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain,  as  well  a»  the  advantage  of 
India.  Sugar  forms  a  valuable  article  of  dead 
weight,  and  the  British  merchant,  by  being  allowed 
to  import  it  ttom  Madras  and  Bombay  at  the  lower 
rate  of  duty,  would  be  enabled  to  bnng  the  gene- 
ral produce  of  those  Presidencies,  especially  cot- 
toD'Wool,  more  readily  and  more  cheaply  Cor  the 
use  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

At  present,  the  British  merchant  takes  stones  as 
ballast*  for  his  ship  before  he  can  venture  to  take 
on  board  his  cargo  of  cotton-wool  t  sugar,  if  per-  • 
mitted  to  be  brought  at  the  tower  rate  of  duty, 
(which  reduced  rate  Is  the  same  as  that  levied  on 
Wes;>India  sugais),  would  supply  the  place  of 
stones,  and  this  would  at  once  tend  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  shipowner,  merchant,  and  manu- 
facturer of  Great  Briuin  t  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tloo  of  the  soil  at  India,  enlarge  its  revenues,  and 
enrich  iu  people. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  entreat  your  Ho- 
nourable House  to  grant  to  Madras  and  Bombay 
the  privilege  which  is  conceded  to  Bengal,  of  ex- 
porting to  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  lower  rate 
of  du^,  sugar  the  produce  of  Bengal  and  Its  d»< 
pendencies. 

And  your  Petitlooers  shall  ever  pray. 

The  petition,  as  amended  by  the  Chair, 
man  was  then  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  court  adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
HousB  OF  Commons,  July  14i. 

CalcMlta  PetUum,^'i/lT,  Hume  rose  to 
present  a  petition, which  had  been^rinted, 
and,   he  trusted,  was  in   the  hands  of 
every  member.     It  stated  the  situation  of 
British  India  in  regard  to  the  eflfects  of  the 
late  legislative  enactments  respecting  it 
By  the  late  alterations,  the  protection 
which  British  subjects  there  had  hitherto 
ei^oyed,  had  been  in  a  manner  withdrawn 
—namely,  the  protection  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  because  power  was  given  by  the  43d 
section  of  the  act  to  the  Governor-general 
in  Council  to  legislate  without  any  inter- 
ference  or  advice.     The  law-makers  in 
India  were  entirely  irresponsible ;  against 
their  proceedings  there  was  no  appeal, 
save  to  that  house  or  to  the  king.     No 
notice  was  ever  given,  or  required  to  be 
given,  of  any  regulations  tliey  might  think 
proper  to  adopt,  although  they  must  be 
implieitly  obeyed,  and  might  affect  the 
property,    rights,  and    liberties  of  the 
people ;  it  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
tliey  complained  of  being  placed  without 
the  pale  of  the  British  constitution.    The 
prayer  of  the  petition  was,  therefore,  a 
reasonable  one  ;  it  was,  that  they  should 
be   taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  laws,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the   Governor- 
general  in   Council,  that  council  being 
composed  of  five  persons,  namely,  the 
Governor-general    himself,    a   commis- 
Hioner-in-cnief,  two  civil  officers  appointed 
by  them,  and  another  appointed  by  his 
majesty.    The  proceedings  of  this  council 
were  secret ;  it  had  no  sympathy  or  com- 
munication  with    the    people ;    it    was 
elevated  above  their  society  and  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  real  state  of  society,  with 
which  every  law-maker  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted.   He  regfsetted  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  act  that  conferred  this  irre- 
sponsible power  had  passed  tlirough  the 
house,  and  he  hoped  that  the  house  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  grant  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  to  the  people 
of  India  which  every  Englishman  eigoyed, 
even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  our  posses- 
sions.    The  petitioners  had  complained 
further,  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  education.     He  regretted  that  the 
proposed  equalization  of  the  sugar  duties 
was  partial  in  its  application,  and  did  not 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the   British 
territories  in  India,  as  it  ought  to  do. 
He  complained  that  the  Board  of  Control 
had    never    properiy    attended    to    the 
interest  of  the  people  of  India,  which  was 


quite  apparent,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
duties  on  cotton,  and  other  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  The  boose,  be 
hoped,  would  bear  ui  mind  that  every 
article  of  English  produce  was  adontted 
into  India,  either  free  of  duty,  or  at  2| 
per  cent ;  whereas  Indian  prodtiee  was 
less  than  from  10  to  30  per  cent  Then, 
again,  colonial  rum  was  received  in  this 
country  at  9  per  cent,  while  Indian  mm 
paid  15 ;  and  he  would  ask,  why  should 
Indian  tobacco  pay  more  on  being  im- 
ported into  England,  than  tobacco  comhig 
from  another  part  of  the  worid  ?  He  con. 
eluded  by  moving  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

'*  1.  That  thk  houie  win  take  an  eaiiv  oppor- 
tunity or  considering  the  allcgatioM  made  to  a 
petition  fkrom  the  inhabitants  of  C^lcntta,  pn- 
sented  in  the  present  session  of  perliament,  agslbMC 
some  provisions  hi  the  Act  pused  in  the  third  and 
fourth  y-«n  of  the  reign  of  hfo  itresent  majesty* 
and  entitled.  « An  Act  for  cActlng  an  arraiMe- 
maat  with  the  East-India  Company,  and  for  tlia 
better  goremment  of  his  nurtest/s  Indian  tenri- 
tories,  till  theanth  day  of  April  1834.  with  a  viev 
to  a  rerislon  of  the  same,  and  the  redrsH  of  such 
grievances  as  shall  be  proved  to  exist.' 

•'  2.  That  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  oi>him 
exercised  by  the  Bast-IndU  C-ompany  within  tks 
British  dominions  in  India  are  incompatible  witk 
sound  principle,  and  detrimental  to  the  agricnl- 
tural  and  commercial  Interests  of  India;  and  they 
ought,  conformably  to  the  saqtectations  holdout 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  to  be  abolished  a« 
earhr  m  the  same  can  be  eflbcted,  without  pre- 
Judke  to  the  local  revenues  of  India. 

••  3.  That  the  discriminating  duties  levied  vHthia 
the  United  Kfaigdom  on  various  artides,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  British  possessions  In  India,  an 


impolitic  and  ui^ttst,  alike  ta^Jurioas  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  India,  and  to  the  consumers  in  the  Unfted 
Kingdom ;  and  that  such  duties  ought,  with  the 
least  practicable  deUv.  to  be  rednoed  to  the  same 
amount  as  those  levied  on  corresponding  articles, 
the  produce  of  his  migesty's  colonies  in  the  West- 
Indies. 

'*4.  That  it  is  Just  and  equitable  that  the  aame 
duties,  and  no  other,  should  be  levied  on^nann- 
factured  articles,  the  produce  of  British  India 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  are  levied 
on  the  corrrsponding  articles  of  British  maaiH 
factures  imported  into  all  British  possessiam  la 
India." 

Sir  J.  C.  Hohhouse  said,  that  matters 
in  India  were  by  no  means  in  so  desperate 
a  state  as  might  be  inferred  from  tlie  re- 
presentations of  the  petitioners,  who  not 
only  thought  proper  to  make  very  strong 
representations,  but  as  it  appeared  to  him 
were  in  very  great  haste  to  bring  tliese 
representations  under  the  notke  of  parlia- 
ment ;  they  did  not  wait  even  nine  months 
to  give  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter 
a  &ir  trial,  and  this  extraordinary  baste 
seemed  the  less  necessary,  and  the  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  when  it  was 
recollected  that  there  were  no  threaten, 
ings  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  power— no  symptom  of  internal 
disturbance —no  complaint  on  the  ground 
of   any  alleged  mismanagement  in  tlie 
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affura  of  governinent  That  which  ,ap- 
peared  to  him  die  principal  complaint  of 
the  petitioners  was,  that  by  the  43d  see- 
timi  of  the  charter  a  certain  quantity  of 
power  was  taken  away  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  seem  that  the  petitioners 
required  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
DOC  only  have  the  power  of  registering 
decrees,  and  carrying  them  into  effect, 
but  Hhould  also  enjoy  concurrent  authority 
with  the  supreme  government.  As  hon. 
Diembers  would  fully  recollect,  it  had  been 
determined  by  that  bouse  that  the  section 
to  which  he  referred  should  be  adopted ; 
parliament  bad  determined  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  not  possess  a  con- 
current authoritv  w^th  the  executive 
government,  and  hence  the  principal 
amongHt  the  present  complaints.  That 
decision  had  been  adopted  after  much 
consideration  and  discussion  by  parlia- 
ment; and  he  certainly  should  not  then 
occupy  their  attention  b^  re-aiguing  such 
a  question.  The  petitioners  demanded 
an  extensive  and  fundamental  change  in 
the  new  charter,  which  had  not  yet  had 
a  fair  trial.  They  complained  also  of  the 
csentialization  of  authority  in  India,  that 
Madras  and  Bombay  should  not  have 
authority  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
presidency  of  Calcutta.  This  was  almost 
as  absurd  as  another  of  their  complaints, 
when  on  the  one  hand  they  appcured  to 
contend  for  the  rights  of  the  native,  and 
on  the  other  to  complain  of  that  equality 
of  justice  of  which  they  appeared  to  be 
the  warmest  advocates.  They  alleged 
that  the  interests  of  the  native,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  those  of  the  European 
resident  in  India,  were  altogetlier  neg- 
lected. From  the  general  tenour  of  the 
petition  he  should  say,  that  that  com- 
plaint came  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  those 
petitioners,  even  if  they  had  succeeded 
in  proving  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested, 
but  they  had  not  attempted  to  do  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  In  the  course  of  the  obser- 
vations with  which  his  hon.  friend  intro- 
duced his  resolutions,  be  made  it  a  sort  of 
charge  against  the  gi>veniment  of  that 
country,  that  natives  did  not  meet  with 
their  fair  share  of  promotion  in  the  public 
service.  To  that  he  should  reply  that  it 
was  unsubstantiated  by  any  evidence;  and 
for  his  part  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that 
his  noble  friend,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  India,  would  give  no  just 
cause  for  any  such  complaint,  and  that 
if  he  did  he  should  not  do  his  duty.  The 
next  matter  of  observation  to  which  he 
should  direct  attention  was,  that  the 
natives  were  said  to  feel  no  interest  in 
our  religion :  on  that  point  he  should  say 
that  they  felt  no  great  interest  in  our 
government  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but 
surely  the  house  would  agree  with  him  , 
tliat  such  a  mode  of  arguing  such  a  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  in  parlia- 


ment. As  to  recent  appointments  to 
offices  of  large  emolument  in  India,  he 
should  content  himself  with '  observing 
that  general  charges  of  that  nature  could 
hardly  be  met,  and  that  when  specific 
accusations  were  brought  forward,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  li^ord  a  fiill,  and, 
as  he  trusted,  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  resolutions  were  negatived. 

7)rou&adk*8  Cote. — Mr.  Warbwrltm  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Catherine  Robson 
and  Isabella  Ainsley,  next  of  kin  of 
Samuel  Troutbeck,  late  of  Madras,  mer- 
chant, and  claimants  for  his  property,  now 
vested  in  the  crown.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  he  would  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  the  house.  In  July.  1785,  a 
merchant  at  Madras,  of  the  name  of 
Samuel  Troutback,  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  85,  having  been  a  resident  merchant 
in  that  place  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
After  his  decease  his  executors  in  India 
remitted  the  proceeds  of  his  estate  to 
England,  and  at  the  first  period  that  he 
(Mr.  Wuburton)  could  obtain  an  account 
of  what  their  amount  was,  namely,   in 

1815,  they  amounted  to  £3,764.  14«. 
cash,  and  £139,433.  4s.  4d  3  per  cent, 
bank  annuities.  Bya  will  of  the  deceased, 
for  he  left  a  will,  the  greater  portion  of 
his  estate  was  left  to  found  a  new  school 
in  the  parish  of  St  John,  Wapping.  This 
will  was  dated  July  21.  1780,  was  proved 
in  the  Mayor's  Court  in  Madras,  October, 
1785,  and  afterwards  in  the  Prerogative 
Coiut  of  Canterbury,  May  31,  1788.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  proceedings 
which  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  the 
crown  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  this  will 
was,  by  a  decree  of  that  court  in  1794, 
set  aside  as  Iteing  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  Mortmain.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  estate  Hccordingly  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  executors.  The 
crown  commenced  proceedings  against  the 
executors,  and  by  a  Chancery  decree,  in 
the  year  18 14^  it  was  decided,  that  as  no 
next  of  kin  or  heir  appeared  to  claim  the 
estate  of  the  testator,  his  estste,  real  and 
personal,  should  be  vested  In  the  crown. 
Almost  immediately  after  this  was  done, 
the  house  was  informed  by  a  copy  of  a 
Treasury  minute  laid  before  it,  in  the  year 

1816,  that  the  stock  forming  a  portion  of 
the  testator's  estate,  had  been  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  portion  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  civil  list,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1816.  It  would  appear  from 
this  minute,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
testator's  estate  were  regarded  as  the 
droits  of  the  crown.  He  (Mr.  Warburton) 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  such, 
but  such  they  seemed  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  drew  up  the  minute.  It 
was  ordered  by  the  minute  that  j£20,000 
of  the  proceeds  should  be  appropriated 
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for  the  purchiwe  of  hwd  to  b^  annexed  to 
the  Royal  Palaee  at  Brighton,  and  the 
sum  of  £50,000  additional,  was  ordered 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
furniture  for  the  said  palace.  It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  proceeds  of  the  estate 
were  appropriated,  but  as  the  crown  re- 
mained still  responsible  to  any  rif(htful 
owners,  should  they  erer  appear,  it  still 
remained  matter  for  inquiry  who  Che 
rigbtfiil  OMHiers  were.  The  petitioners  at 
length  appeared  as  such.  Mr.  Warburton 
then  entered  into  a  very  long  detail  of  the 
steps  taken  (o  obtain  the  property,  which 
was  ineffectual,  and  concluded  by  asking 
for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  ckims 
of  the  petitioners. 

The  Chancellor  ofihe  Ejt<Ae<jtier  justi- 
fied the  Treasury  m  the  coarse  It  had 
taken,  and  contended  that  the  house  couki 
not  entertain  the  case  after  it  had  been 
adjudicated  upon  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery and  a  Conrt  of  Law. 

Motion  negatived. 

MISCELLANEOUa 

APPOINTMENTS  AT  THB  BAST-INDIA 
HOUSE. 

The  public  will  be  gratified  to  learn, 
that  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Esq., 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  to  the  EUist-India  Company. 
The  selection  of  this  eminent  Oriental 
schokir  is  highly  honourable  to  those  who 
have  the  disposal  of  the  appointment 

The  Museum  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany has  been  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Horsfield,  who  will  also  tuke  charge 
of  the  library  during  the  residence  of 
Professor  Wilson  at  Oxford. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock,  Esq.  has  been 
appointed  Examiner  of  Indian  Cones- 
pondence,  in  the  placre  of  James  Mill, 
Esq.,  deceased;  and  David  Hill.  Esq., 
has  succeeded  to  the  station  of  Senior 
Assistant  to  tlie  Examiner*  vacant  by 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Peacock. 

The  cessation  of  the  trade  of  the  East- 
India  Company  has  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary  to  fill  up  the  office  of  Hydrographer, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Capt.  Horsburgh. 
The  valuable  collection  of  maps  a«d 
charts  has  been  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  Walker  of  the 
East- India  House. 

MEk   BOYLS. 

Mr.  James  Forbes  Royle,  author  of 
the  '*  Illustratk>n8  of  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,*' 
has  been  elected  Profinsor  of  Materia 
Mediea,  in  King's  College,  London;  It 
iff  always  gratifying  to  find  that  indivi- 
duals  like   this  gentleman,  eminent  in 


the  seven!  departments  of  edence,  re- 
ceive these  public  testimontala  to  their 
talents  and  rewards  for  their  labours. 

BNTIKTAINMKNT  TO  THB  QOTBMSfOM,  OP 
MaDEaS. 

On  the  8Sd  July,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors gave  a  banquet  at  the  Albion  Tavern, 
to  I^rd  Elphinstone,  preparatory  to  his 
Lordship's  departure  for  Madras. 

There  were  present— Lord  Melbourne, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Pal- 
merston,Lord  Morpeth,  Viscount  Howick, 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  the  Duke  of  Rk:b- 
mond,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  Persian  Princes,  and  other 
distinguished  personages. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  R.  Ounac,  Bart., 
presided. 

The  Chtdrwum  proposed  the  health 
of  the  noble  lord  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George.  That  noble  lord  bore  a  name 
which  was  a  guarentee  that  his  adminia- 
tration  in  India  would  be  beneficlaL 
Among  British  Statesmen  few  name*  de- 
served  more  honour  in  India  and  this 
country,  than  that  of  Elphinstone.  The 
talents  of  the  noble  lord  who  sat  beside 
him  were  such  as  to  justify  the  opinkm, 
that  the  name  he  had  mentioned  woaldbe 
unsullied  by  the  administration  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  that  he  only  required  ex- 
perience and  the  employment  of  his  talents 
to  be  worthy  of  the  honour  due  to  his 
predecessors.  He  earnestly  wished  that 
the  noble  lord*8  appointment  may  conduce 
to  his  own  happiness,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  natives  of  India. 

Lord  ElphinMione  briefly  returned  thanks, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  sliould,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  important  duties  be 
had  been  called  npon  to  perform,  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him.  He  most  sin- 
cerely thanked  them  for  the  kindness 
shown  towards  him. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  said :  *'  In 
the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  India 
we  know  nothing  about  those  polirical  dif- 
ferences which  agitate  parties  in  connection 
with  other  affiiirs  of  interest  relating  to 
matters  connected  with  our  own  country. 
We  are  all  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
India  should  be  considered  neutral  ground 
Math  respect  to  party  views.  Such  were 
the  views  and  principles  acted  upon  by  die 
Right  Hon.  Bart,  in  the  recoounendation 
he  had  made  to  the  appointment  of  the 
noble  lord  to  the  office  he  was  about  to 
fill.*' 
Lord  Midboume  returned  thanks. 
One  of  tlie  Persian  Princes  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  during  the  dinner  through 
indisposition. 

)iaitized67t500C?le 

On  thd  20th  July,a  Court  of  Diradois 
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WM  held  at  the  Etft-Indla  Hoiue.  when 
the  umis)  oaths  were  admiDUtered  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Elphinstooe,  on  being 
appointed  Gorenor  of  Fort  Sc  Geoige. 

KEW   DIRECTOR. 

On  the  13th  Julj  a  ballot  was  taken  at 
the  East- India  House  for  the  election  of 
a  Director,  in  the  room  of  George  Raikes, 
Ba(\.  ,  who  had  disqualified.  At  six  o'clock 
the  glasses  were  dosed,  and  delivered  to 
the  scrutineers,  who  reported  the  election 
to  hare  fiillen  on  Francis  Warden,  Esq. 

TRADE  wrm  rSRSIA. 

Foreign  Office,  July  21. 

A  despatch,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract,  has  been  transmitted  to  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  G.C.B.,  his  Majesty's 
Principal  secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AflEurs.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis, 
his  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
at  the  Court  of  Persia : — 

'*  Teheran,  May  6. 

**  My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  to  for. 
ward  to  your  Lordship  a  Persian  copy  and 
translation  of  a  Proclamation  or  Royal 
Order,  issued  by  his  Majesty  the  £Siah, 
which  phu:es  the  trade  of  British  subjects 
with  Persia  on  the  same  footing,  with 
respect  to  duties,  as  that  of  Russian  sub- 
jects ;  and,  moreover,  ensures  to  British 
mercliants  security  and  protection  in  the 
admission  and  sale  of  their  property. 
"  I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)     "  H.  Ellis." 

**  Whereas  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  amity  between  the  powerful  and  dig- 
nified governments  of  Persia  and  England 
are  fixed  upon  the  most  perfect  and  firm 
basis ;  and  whereas  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
exalted  character  of  his  Majesty  that  this 
friendship  and  amity  should  daUy  increase, 
and  that  mutual  advantage  should  thence 
result;  therefore,  in  the  present  auspi. 
cious  year,  and  henceforth,  according  to 
this  gracious  proclamation,  we  grant  li- 
berty and  permission  to  the  merchants 
of  the  British  nation,  that  having  brought 
their  merchandize  to  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  Persia,  they  may  dispose  of 
the  same  in  perfect  securityand  confidence, 
and  that  they  shall  pay  to  the  officers  of 
government  the  same  public  dues  upon 
their  goods  as  are  paid  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Russian  government 
"In  the  month  of  Moohurrim,  A.  H.  1252." 

Extract  from  the  third  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Russia  and 
Persia:— "It  is  agreed  that  goods  im- 
ported into  Persia,  or  exported  from  that 
kingdom  by  Russian  subjects,  shall  be 
liable,  as  heretofore*  to  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent  levied,  once  for  all,  upon  their  im- 
port and  export,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
afterwards  to  any  other  duty. 


tLTMOnTB  AK  aAn-IWDlA  PORT. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  al« 
lowed  to  the  Port  of  Piymooth  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  goods  direct  from  the 
East- Indies  and  China. 

THR  naSIAIf  PRINCRS. 

Their  fiames  are  Resa  Koolee  Meersa, 
Mejeff  Koolee  Meena,  and  Timoor 
Meena.  They  are  grandsons  of  the  late 
Futeh  Allee  Shah,  and  chiMren  of  Hoos. 
sein  Allee  Meena,  late  prince-governor 
of  the  province  of  Pars,  who  was  the  fourth 
or  fifth  son  of  that  monarch.  Thus  they 
are  first  cousins  of  Mahomed  Shah,  who 
at  present  occupies  the  throne,  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Abbas  Meena,  hue  prinee 
royal  of  Persia.  On  the  death  of  Futeh 
Allee  Shah,  their  fother,  Hoosseiu  Allee 
Meena,  conceiving  his  own  title  to  the 
throne  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  his  nephew, 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  it  for  himself; 
but  being  beaten,  and  driven  back  to  Shi- 
rans he  was  made  prisoner  there  with  se- 
Teral  of  his  fiunily,  while  the  three  princes 
now  in  question,  together  with  three  more 
of  their  brothers,  cut  their  wny  firom  the 
gates  of  that  city,  escaping  to  the  moun- 
tains,  and,  aitor  a  variety  of  hardships, 
reached  the  sanctuary  of  Meshed  Allee, 
or  Nejeif,  near  Bagdad.  From  thence 
they  have  come  to  implore  the  assistance 
and  friendly  intervention  of  the  English 
Government  with  their  cousin,  the  Shah, 
in  procuring  for  them  pardon,  and  a  res- 
titution of  part  of  their  private  property. 
In  the  meantime  they  are  the  guests  of 
the  English  Govemment^and  are  attended 
on  the  part  of  Oovemroent  by  Mr.  J. 
Bailie  Fraser,  who  has  Itfroself  but  lately 
returned  from  Persia,  and  who  generally 
accompanies  them  in-  society. — Lomdon 
Paper,  July  25. 

EAST  AND  WBST  INDIA  SUGARS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  the  East- India  Association: 

"  When  the  East- India  and  China 
Association  was  eatablbhed,  in  March 
hist,  the  question  of  the  East  and 
West  India  duties  was  talcen  up  almost 
immediately  by  the  Committee.  A  Pe- 
tition, dated  28th  Aprih  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grote, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  deputation 
from  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  &Cn  an  interview  with  the  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  was  solicited  and 
obtained  on  the  19th  May.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  met  us  most 
fairly-— he  acknowledged  that  the  princi- 
ple was  in  our  favour,  the  only  pomt  for 
discussion  being  the  mode  and  period  of 
its  application.  On  those  matters  he 
stated-^ 

1st.  That  thei,H§^Cindians  had  re- 
quired, and  he  was  prepared  to  yield  to 
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their  suggestions,  tltat  the  British  EaMt- 
India  sugars  should  be  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  growth,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  foreign  under  cover  of 
British  India  sugars  ;^and, 

Sdly,  That  the  same  prohibition  to 
import  foreign  sugars,  which  existed  in 
the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Mauri- 
tius, should  be  extended  to  those  places 
in  India  to  which  the  advantage  of  the 
import  of  East  India  sugars  at  the  low 
duties  should  be  conceded.  In  the  jus- 
tice of  this  stipulation,  all  the  deputation 
unanimously  agreed ;— and  the  only  dif- 
ficulties that  remained  to  be  overcome, 
arose  from  the  apprehension  of  the  West 
Indians  that  such  a  surplus  stock  of 
sugar  existed  in  India  as  would,  if  the 
equalization  of  the  duties  were  immediate, 
be  poured  at  once  into  the  home  market, 
and  seriously  reduce  the  prices  of  those 
sugars,  and  the  protection  required  for  the 
revenue  in  the  matter  of  the  drawbacks. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  left 
these  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the 
deputation,  and  we  were  subsequently 
called  upon  to  give  the  information  he  re- 
quired. This  was  done  on  the  4ch  of 
June,  when  we  had  a  very  long  interview, 
and  produced  such  a  mass  of  oral  and 
written  evidence,  as  completely  estab- 
lished our  case,  and,  as  we  believed,  satis- 
fied the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  equalization  should  be  immediate. 
He  declined,  however,  to  give  as  his 
opinion,  being  in  communication  with  the 
West  Indians,  and  he  did  not  do  so  until 
he  sent  for  me  on  the  22d  of  June,  the 
day  on  which  he  brought  forward  the  re- 
solutions in  the  house.  He  then  declared 
tiie  intention  of  Government  to  propose 
to  Parliament  an  immediate  equalization 
of  duties,  and  an  assimilation  of  the  situa- 
tions of  the  East  and  West- Indies.  This 
assiinilation  referred  obviously  to  the  pro- 
hibition to  import  foreign  sugars  from 
those  places  from  whence  sugars  were  to 
be  exported  on  the  low  duties ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly understood,  that  the  West-Indians 
wished  the  whole  6f  India  to  be  included 
in  tlie  prohibition.  But,  as  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether,  accompanied  by  this  pro- 
hibition, the  equalization  of  the  duties 
would  be  a  boon  to  Bombay  and  Madras, 
into  which  considerable  quantities  of 
Siam,  China,  and  Java  sugars  were  im- 
ported, it  was  determined  that,  as  the 
Sugar  Duties  Bill  was  an  annual  bill,  its 
advantage  and  its  corresponding  disadvan- 
tage should  in  the  first  instance  be  limited 
to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  from 
whence  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
East-India  sugars  came,  and  the  bill  was 
so  drawn,  not,  I  firmly  believe,  with  the 
slightest  wish  to  favour  Bengal  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  Madras  or  BombHy,  but  u]K>n  the 
views  I  have  now  stated." 


Hme  Intelligence.  [Aiy<j^ 

IlETIUEMENTS,  Ac.  FROM  THE 
COMPANY'S  SERVICE. 


BIKGAL    BSTABUSHMEirr. 

JMirsil  in  Engrlmnd^MAi,  J«ni«  Jobwtonc,  of 
liifentrv.  from  23d  May  1836.— M^|or  John  Gnot. 
of  ioTajicU.  — Capt.  Francis  Cra«ley,  esd  N.I., 
ftwn  4th  Jan.  IsaC—Capt.  W.  W.  Reea,  of  ioT«. 
V-SSr:^'®**-  •'•  ^'  O'Hi.Uofan,  of  infantry,  frotf 
18th  June  1836  —Surg.  James  Hall,  from  Sth  Feb. 
ISa'Tffill^  S«»»-  B.  C.  SuUy,  m.©.,  fnn  31«t 

lli»<iP»«t-Capt.^  H.'  Fendall.  9Mh  N.U  fnm 
N.I.,  from  29ih  Feb.  1836. 

MAOaAS   XSTABLISmCVNT. 

Retired  in  E/.«.(„v.;.  —  M.tjo.  M.  l.  Chaae,  1st 
L.t:.,  from  9th  Nov.  1H35,— Capt.  Hany  Hvk- 
nesa,  25th  N.I.,  from  27th  July  1834  — Capt.  C 
Bradford,  2Bth  N.[  ,  from  Jlth  Jan.  ]B36-^ 
W.  H.  Trollopc,  42d  N.I.,  from  8ih  Fd>.  183&~ 
Capt.  Thomas  Sharp,  43d  N.I.,  froia  1st  Feb. 
isati.— Capt.  Edward  Dyer,  46th  N.I.,  ftom  lOtb 
Dec  1835.-CapL  W.  S.  Hele.  artillery,  f^Mii  5cb 
Aug.  1835.— Capt,  J.  T.  Webb,  invalids.— Ueul. 
A.  E.  G.  Tumour,  21»t  N.I.,  from  7ih  April  USO. 
—Sur^.  Jonathan  Sandford,  from  Uth  Sc|>t.  1833; 
—Assist.  Surg.  J.  H.  Heaton  (Lord  Cli\iers Fund). 

R«»**»i«L-LJeut.  Alfred  WflUnsan,  33d  N.U 
from  12th  July  183S.— Lieut.  Fred.  Enor.  47ih 
N.I.,  from  83d  May  1835.— ls^ Lieut.  G.  W.  Har- 
rison, artillery,  from  2d  Feb.  1836. 

BOMBAY    ESTABLISHMENT. 
N.L,  fVom  loth  Oct.  1833.  ^^ 


Returned — Lieut.  C. 
tnxa  nth  July  1834. 


L.  J.  Do  Pre,  1st  L.C., 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES  IN 
THE  EAST. 

PEOMOnONS  AND  CHANGES. 

4*A  L.  Dragt.  (at  Bombay).  Capt.  E.  B.  Grant, 
from  1st  Dr.  Go.,  to  be  capL  ▼.  Hughes,  who  exch. 
(13  May  36).— Randolph  Routh  to  be  coronet  by 
purch.,  V.  Cornwall  whose  app.  has  not  taken 
place  (8  July  36). 

13*A  L.  Dragt,  (at  Madras)  Capt.  Wm.  Knox, 
ntMn  eoth  P.,  to  be  capt.,  v.  Collins,  who  excfa. 
(lU  June  36).— Capt.  T.  Atkinson,  f^om  7th  Dr. 
uu.,  to  be  capL,  v.  Crossley  who  ezch.  (17  do.). 
_16ML.D»tv».  (InBennl).  Lieut.  W.  A.  Rose, 
ttom  4ch  Dr.  Gu.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Clark,  who 
excb.  (S7th  May  36).— Comet  Hon.  C.  Powysto  be 
lient.  by  porch.,  v.  Donnfthome  who  rstirts;  D. 
MacKinnon  to  be  comet  by  purch.,  ▼.  Dilkm 


app.  to  7th  Dr.  Gu.  (both  1st  July) ;  W.  S.  Mit- 
chell to  lie  comet  by  purch.,  ▼.  Powys  (t  do.)^- 
Ma).  W.  D.  Mercer,  from  67ih  F.,  to  be  m^or,  ▼. 
W.  H.  Sperling  who  retires  upon  h.p.  unattadied, 
rec  dif.  (8  July) ;  Cornet  G.  Harrkitt  to  be  lieut. 
by  purch.,  v.  Rose  who  retires  (8  da). 

3rf  Foof  (fai  Bentjal).  Capt.  R.  M«Nalib,  fhim 
h.  p.  unattached,  to  be  capt.,  t.  Allan  Stewart, 
who  exch.  (88  May  36) ;  Lieut.  R.  Jones,  Arom 
h.  p.  oeth  F.,  to  be  lieat.,  t.  M'Nabb  (97  ditto) ; 
Stair  Assist.  Sura.  John  Law,  to  be  assist,  sure.,  t. 
Dyoe,  app.  to  8rst  F.  (27  ditto) ;  Ens.  h.  p.  Ckam- 
berlain,  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  t.  Jones,  who  re- 
tires: K.  M'Kensie  to  be  ens.  by  porch.,  t. 
Ghamberlatai  (both  3  June). 

6rA  FMt  (at  Bombay>.  En^  M.  HaH  to  be  lieot.. 
▼.  Walker,  dec.  (la  March 36) ;  C.  N.  North  to  be 
ens.,  ▼.  Hall  (27  May) ;  Lieut.  Joseph  Benyon. 
fhnn  h.  p.  unattached,  to  be  Ueut.,  ▼.  Kelly, 
prom.  (27  ditto).— Ens.  M.  H«U  to  be  Heut.,  v. 
Latham  dec.  (7th  Jan.  36) ;  Ens.  A.  Barry  to  be 
Ueut-.  T.  Hall  whose  pram,  on  18th  March  36  Kaa 
not  taken  place  tSOth  March)  \  H.  Wheatatone  to 
be  ens.,  v.  Barry  (17  June).— Ens.  H.  A.  SulhTan 
to  be  lieut.  by  porch  ,  t.  Beoyoo  who  retlfca ;  and 
Geo.  Cubltt  to  oeeos.  by  purch.,  ▼.  SolUvan  (both 
1  July). 

.  16tA  Foot  fin  Bengal).  Ens.  R.  A.  Spsirkei,  tnok 
h.  p.  York  Chancors,   to  be  a  BnriMn» 
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dec  (i9  May  «W> ;  J.  A.  CampbeO,  to  be  ens.  by 
purch  •  Y.  Sparkes  who  retires  (3  June). 

SOC%  Foot,  (at  Bombay).  Lieut.  Walter  Murray, 
ftom  S6th  F.,  to  be  Itcut.,  ▼.  Hutchinson,  who 
excb.  \9  Jan.  36  .—Ens.  G.  W.  Rice  to  be  Heat,  by 
purch.,  ▼.  Briscoe  app.  to  2d  Dr.  Gu. ;  and  B.  F. 
Vemoa  lo  be  ens.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Rice  (both  17 
June). 

3M  r«oi  (in  Bengal).  Lieut.  S.  O.  Goodwin  to 
be  capt.,  V.  Greene,  dec.;  and  Ens.  Wra.  Maule 
to  be  lieut,  v.  Maule,  whose  prom,  of  S9th  Dec. 
1833.  has  not  taken  place ;  and  George  Douglas 
to  be  ens.,  ▼.  Thomas  (both  2u  May  y\) ;  Lieut. 
T.  M.  Gardiner,  fh>ra  h.  p.  l/th  F.,  to  be  lieut., 
repaying  diffl  be  received,  v.  Aatur,  prom.  (10 
June) ;  Cos.  E.  S.  Mercer  lo  be  lieuu,  by  purch., 
V.Gardiner,  who  retires  (11  «iitto);  D.Fyflb  to 
be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Mercer  (li  ditto). 

40eA  Foot  (at  Bombay).  Ens.  W.  A.  Fyers  to  be 
lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Elton,  who  retires:  and  Fred. 
T.  L.  G.  Russell  to  be  eos.  by  purch.,  v.  Fyers 
(both  20  May  36).— Capt.  John  Kelly,  from  h.  p. 
unattached,  to  be  capt,  ▼.  L.  Bulkeley,  who  excb. 
{26  do.). 

44<A  Foot  (in  Bencal).  Maj.  George  Tryon,  from 
h.  p.  2d  provisional  bat.  of  militia,  to  be  mnjor,  v. 
Gray,  prom.  (tOJunc36M  (^apU  J.  B.  Aimworth 
to  be  major  by  purch., v.  Tryon  who  retires;  Lieut. 
K.  B.  MrCrea  to  be  cant,  by  purch.,  v.  Ainsworth ; 
Ens.  D.T.  Grant  to  be  lieuL  by  purch.,  v.  McC'rea  t 
and  G.  H.  SXipton  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Grant 
(all  II  June). 

43Mi  Foot  (at  Madras).  J.  0.  Smyth  to  be  ens. 
by  purch.,  v.  Priestly  app.  to  25ih  F.  (4  June  . 

49th  Foot  (in  Ber;'ai).  Serj.  M«j.  R.  Hollis,  tram 
1st  Dr.  Gu.,to  beeiLs.,  v.  Rowcn  cashiered  (I  July 
36).  —  T.  P.  Gibbons  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  t. 
UoUis  app.  to  1st  Dr.  Ou.  («  do.). 

5ith  Foot  (at  Madras).  Thomas  Mostyn  to  be 
cna.  by  purch.,v.  Hawkshaw  who  retires  (U  July  36). 

5Bth  Foot  (at  Madras).  I  ietit.  (leo.  Hutchhison, 
from  20lh  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Murray  who  exch.  (9 
Jan.  36^.— Ens.  W.  H.  L.  D.  Cuddy  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
Hope  dec  (27  Nov.  35; ;  Sefj.-Mai.  T.  Gilxoo, 
from  33d  F.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Cuddy  (27  May  3(i). 

51th  Foot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  W.  L.  Stewart  to  be 
Kent,  by  purch.,  v.  Armstrong  who  retires;  and 
H.  C.  (Jardew  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Stewart 
(both  8  July  36). 

Xih  Foot  (in  Ceylon\  Ens.  W.  E.  Grant  to  be 
Ueut.  by  purch.,  v.  Buchaaan  who  retires:  R. 
Denny  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Grant  (both  13 
May  36). 

GSd  Foot  (at  Madras).  CapL  H.  As'Ier,  fhxnh. 
p.  unattached,  to  be  capt.,  v.  C.  F.  Ncynoc,  who 
«ch.  (21  May  36).— Ens.  G.  J.  Fulton,  from  77th 
F.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Mulock  who  exch.  (3  June). 

97<A  Foot  (in  Ceylon).  S.  O.  W.  Ingram  to  be 
ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Wynne  app.  to  oath  F.  (13 
May  36). 

Cevlon  Ri/h  Regt,  H.  O.  Remmett  to  be  9d 
lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  M'Dougall  app.  to  79lh  F. 
(»  July  36). 

Br«re<.— Capt.  F.  C.  Irwin,  63d  F.,  to  be  com- 
mandant of  troops  in  Western  Australia,  with 
lank  of  major  In  the  army  •:>:)  June  36).— Cadets 
Richard  Strachey  and  George  Marletd,  Hon.  E.  I. 
Company's  service,  to  have  temporary  rank  of 
ensign  during  perk)d  of  their  being  placed  at  Cha- 
tham for  fiud  instruction  in  art  of  sapping  and 
mining. 


New  percussion  musket  have  been  issued  to  in- 
futtry  regiments  for  practice  cxperimentAlly,  16  to 
each  corps ;  and  the  UOth  regiment  has  already  re> 
portoU  in  their  favour. 

It  is  reported  in  the  military  circles,  that  the 
following  cavalry  regiments  are  to  be  made  light 
regiments,  like  the  4th  that  are  now  in  India,  and 
sent  there  to  relieve  the  three  regiments  that  have 
been  there  the  longest,  and  those  raiments,  on 
their  retun  home,  are  to  be  made  heavy,  in  lieu, 
if  wanted,  vis.— 2d  Dragoon  Guards}  wh  da,  or 
Carabineers ;  7th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  George  Elder  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  at  Madras. 

The  bead-murters  and  baiid  «f  tho  21<ih  #^ooC 
landed  at  Sydney  on  the  2lith  Jan.,  and  wvic^ac- 
eompanied  to  the  barracks  by  the  band  of  the  YfMtu 


The  80th  is  the  next  regiment  under  orders  for 
Sydney,  N.  S.  Waks.  They  wiU  be  forwarded  in 
detachments  as  toon  as  the  whole  of  the  S8th  haTe 
been  despatched. 

The  20th  regt.  may  be  expected  to  arrive  fhm 
India  in  the  autum  of  this  year. 

The  17th  regt.,  fmra  New  South  Wales,  will  re- 
place the  2d  or  Queen's  regt.  at  Poonah,  the  latter 
marching  to  Belgaum. 

The  18th  Roval  Irish  are  destined  for  New  South 
Waleb  The  4th  leave  Sydney  for  India. 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU, 

Jrivi  30.  Caorftc  tka  Fourth,  Waugh,  from  Chins 
2d  March ;  off  Plymouth — Julv  1.  MartiuU  Oim- 
den,  Gribble,  from  China  2d  March;  off  Ply- 
mouth.—/f/j/i,  Heiigcs,  from  China  I2th  Feb.;  off 
Falmcuth.— 2.  ElLa  Haj/wood.  Jones,  from  Sin- 
gapore 23*!  Jan.,  and  C^pe  18th  April:  off  Holy- 
head. —  G'ri'^ !«;//«,  Guezenec,  from  Bengal  10th 
March;  oft'  Plymouth  (for  Havre)  —4.  Robert 
QuayUt  nieasdale,  from  Bombay  .3d  Nt)v.,  AUeppy, 
and  Tuturorin ;  at  Liverpool — Surah,  Whiteside, 
from  China  22d  Feb. ;  and  Lord  S'lumarez,  Rowe, 
from  Mauritius  25th  March ;  both  off  Plymouth. 
—rUfred,  Tapley,  from  China  6lh  Feb.;  offTeign- 
mouth.— 6.  TlgriM,  Stevens,  from  Ceyion  4th 
March,  and  Cajie  1st  May;  off  Lymhigton.— Ol^ 
nf  Kidinburgh,  Baker,  from  N.  S.  Wal«  5th  March, 

and  Bahia   14th   May ;   off  the  Wight Itabella, 

Ellis,  from  V.  D.  Land  dlst  Feb.;  off  Torbay.— 
Mary  Sharp,  Brown,  fr*  m  ditto  *M\\  March;  off 
the  Htart.— 7.  X>nobia,  Owen,  from  Bengal  6th 
March,  and  Cape  1 1th  May;  Britomart,  Mac- 
Donald,  from  V.  D.  Land  10th  March,  and  Par- 
nambuco  24th  May ;  lUir^'iu.  Hurst,  f-om  N.  S. 
Wales 0th  March;  and  D.>r{;,  Haddon,  from  Algo« 
Bay,  14th  April,  and  Cape;  all  off  Plymouth.^ 
John,  Dixon,  from  V.  D.  Land  20th  Feb.,  and 
Bahia  10th  May ;  off  Dover. — B.  Curomandel,  Chet- 
scr,  from  China  3d  March;  at  Deal.— 9.  Jame$ 
Colcin,  Maughan,  ttom  South  Seas;  at  Deal  — 
11.  Findlater,  Read,  from  Mauritius  4th  March* 
and  Cape  9lh  April ;  at  Deal.— 12.  Cheshire,  Camp- 
bell, from  Mauritius  23d  March,  and  Cape  29tli 
April;  at  Liverpool — Lady  Amhtn-nt,  Barnett* 
from  South  Seas;  at  Deal- 13.  lialx'terie,  Desse, 
from  China  I4ih  March;  at  Bordeaux.— 14.  0>- 
tumbin.  Booth,  from  China  2d  Feb.;  off  Hastings. 
—21.  Aurii^a,  Chalmers,  from  N.  S.  Wales  14th 
March;  at  Deal.— Lmma  Crmphflit  Macqueen, 
from  China  17th  Mardi ;  off  NIa*Bate.— 22.  Wit- 
iium  Metcalfe,  I'hilipson,  from  Dombay  25th  Feb., 
and  Algoa  Bay  £5th  April ;  at  Deal — 23.  Warriorp 
.stone,  from  N.  S.  Wales  16th  March;  at  Deal.— 
Lady  M'Naehter,  Huttwirk,  from  Valparaiso  loth 
April;  at  Liverpool — 2.5.  ftp/l>rm,  Dobic,  fi-om 
Singapore  23*1  March  ;  off  Porttrnouih. — Alexander 
Johnstone,  M*Larty,  from  Van  Dieman'sLand  11th 
Mav;  at  Liverpool — Spartan,  Leith,  from  Slam 
20th  Feb.,  and  Singapore  12th  March  f  off  Cork. 
—'26.  Bombay,  Houth,  fVom  China  2'iir  Ffb. ;  off 
Portland.— 27.  FTJ// Jam.  Clarke,  ftom  N.S.Walet 
9th  March ;  off  Portsmouth. 

Departure*. 
J(;itB  29.  Euphrates,  Hannay,  for  Bengal ;  trc^ 
Liverpool.— Suaoff  no  A,  Ridley,  for  Mauritius  r** 
Bordeaux;  from  Deal.— 27.  Isabrila,  Jones,  fo^ 
Rio  and  Bombay ;  from  Liverpool.- 29.  Bombaif 
Pueket,  Gamock,  for  Bombay ;  Hyreia,  Lucy,  for 
Bengal;  and  Albion,  Putman,  for  China;  all  from 
Liverpool.— 30.  Royai  ^c/miro^,  Fotheringham,  and 

CLady  Feversham,  Webster,  both  from  B<nnbay 
1th  Company  s  troops) ;  Lowcstqjf,  Francis,  for 
imceston  ;  and  Capricorn,  Smith,  for  Cape ;  all 
from  DeaL— July  1.  Cipsey,  Bewley,  for  Bengali 
ttom  Liverpool.— CouHer,  Proudfoot,  for  Capei 
from  Deal.— S.  Richmond,  Mac  Leod.  for  Bengal  1 
from  Liverpool.— ^^Hoone,  Duff,  for  South  Au- 
stralia; from  Deal.— 3.  Mary  Ann,  Anderson,  for 
Su  Hdena,  Cape,  and  Ascenskm;  from  DeaL— 
Sarah,  Buck,  for  N.  S.  Walest  from  Liverpool.— 
4.  Barretto  Junior,  Saunders,  ror  Madras  and  Ben- 
sal;  and  Mountstuart  Elphhutone,  Toller,  for 
Bengal ;  both  from  Portsmouth.— 4.  Diana,  Haw. 
kins,  for  Bengal;  AmiHmdale,  Hill,  for  Bombay: 
and  Annawan,  Rathbone,  for  China;  all  from 
Liverpool.— e.  Java,  Jobling.  for  Madras  and  Ben- 
gal: and  G^^noloon,  Balrd,  Wi  Mwrititii,  ata  Bor* 
/o  itr\ 
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deftux:  both  from  Deil.— 7*  Cnmland,  CrawtonI* 
for  Bengal  (hallartT;  from  lfetL-8.  muiam, 
DunnTfor  Algoa  Bav  and  Cape;  from  Deal.-9. 
VolunUer,  Bariviic.  for  Penaog  and  Singapore; 
f^om  LlTerpooL-Mofaftar,  Duntop.  for  MauriUiuj 
from  Grecnock^lOi  Gilmore,  Lindsay,  gf, .Bom- 
bav ;  from  Portsmouth.— 13.  Neptune,  WiUiain^, 
for  China;  and  Penvard  Park,  Middleton,  for 
Mmuritiusj  both  flrom  DeaL-14.  ^^^^J^g^/^l' 
Fawcelt,  for  V.  D.  Land ;  from  Deal.— 17.  Atwidc, 
Mackay,  for  Hobart  Town  and  Launceaton  ;  from 
Falmouth.— la  Staling,  Burnett,  tor  MauriUua ; 
Albatroae,  Weatmoreland.  for  V.  D.  L^»  and 
Tally  Ho,  Cole,  for  Cape;  aU  from  DeaL— 19. 
Jamea  Uaelnroy*  Clcland,  for  Bengal;  ftrom 
GTeenock.-2U.  SybiUa,  Knowlea.  for  Cape  j  ftom 
Bristol.— 22.  Ladp Rafflee,  PoUock,  for  Bengal; 
from  Portsmouth— OH<m<,  Scott,  for  Bomtay ; 
and  Sarah  and  AreUla,  Gardner,  for  China;  both 
from  Liverpool.— 83.  TheodMia,  Coleman,  tor  Ben- 
gal: Herculean,  HuxUble.  for  Bengal:  Fairy 
hueene.  Holmes,  for  Bengal ;  John  Knox,  Jhomp- 
Zm,  for  Bombay;  Earl  Crep,  Adamaon,  for  Sin- 
gapore and  China;  Claudiue,  Winsor,  for  China; 
Sl^dora,  GrMg. for  Mauritius;  and  ThomaeUech, 
Coull,  for  Cape;  all  from  Liverpool.— H.  M.  S. 
Buffiao,  for  VlncenfsOulf,  South  Australia ;  from 
Portsraoulh.-BatoHa,  Blair,  for  BaUvia;  and  BH. 
tannia,  Leith.  for  Cape;  both  from  Deal.— 24. 
Francet,  Heath,  for  Madeira  and  Bombay;  from 
Liverpool.— 25.  London,  Whnble,  for  Bengal ;  and 
Maiahar,  Voss,  for  Bombay;  both  from  Ports- 
mouth.—Tldfetor,  While,  for  Ceylon;  from  DeaL 
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pw  B«i*«y,  fifom  China  J  Jimes  FwnUI^  Bi*4 
J.  p.  Webber,  Esq. 

I^  Wmam,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  John  Ifak^ 
Em.;  Mrs.  Malcohni  Masten  JobnuAd  Wm-Mal- 
SKn;  Dr.C.  F- *"«»«»»•.  J**!.  ••'•„•?*  "* 
Whytc;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HaU  ;.  Mrs..  Nfcoa  and 
child;  Mr.andMrB.PantoD8ndiiscbUdrao;Mi. 
and  Mrs.  HilL 

JCrpseML 

Pftr  Jaw,  fhxn  Bombay:  ,Capt.  BroA^lBita 
Navy;  Capt.  Bankirr,  R.  N.»  Mis.  JdDrcya  aad 
four  childien  from  Mangalore. 


_    ,  J.  J.  Nicholson,  Esq. 
G.  V.  Lamb,  Esq.;   Mrs. 


Mr.  TigecBOB 
•    —      ^Am 
Mr. 
Mr.  Per- 


PASSENCER8  FROM  INDIA. 
P«r  George  the  Fourth,{xam  China:  T.CSmhh, 
Esq. ;  W.  W.  Chafy,  Esq. 
—From  St.  Helena:    " 
Lamb;  Mr.  Torbutt. 

Per  Marguie  Camden,  from  Chhia:  A.  Jardfne, 
Esq.;  H.W.  Maccaughey,  Esq.;  Master  Wet- 
more;  Master  Framiee  and  servant.— From  St. 
Helena :  T.  B.  Brooke.  Esq  C.  S. ;  Mrs.  Brooke 
and  four  children ;  Captain  Brabazon,  late  master- 
attendant;  Mrs.  Brabann;  two  Misses  Brabaaon; 
two  scr%'ants. 

Per  Coromandel,  from  China:  Mrs.  Clifton  and 
family;  MiasHuflfkm;  Capt.  Clifton ;  P.  Maccal- 
luro,Esq. 

Fer  Tigris,  from  Ceylon :  Sir  Charles  Marshall; 
Lady  Marshall ;  Hon.  Robert  Bovd ;  Dr.  Forbes, 
inspector-general  of  hospitals;  John  G.  Forbes, 
EsfT  Dr.  M'Andrew,  H.  M.TBth  rest.;  Lieut. 
Rothe,  H.  M.  ^.th  regt.— From  the  Cape :  Sir  J. 
.  Bryant ;  Lady  Bryant  and  family ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merrington. 

Per  William  MeteaifB,  from  Bombay:  Capt. 
Beek,  9th  N.  1.;  Lieut.  Andrews. 

Per  Oteahire,  from  Mauritius:  Mr.  Douglas; 
Mr.  Kem^ ;  Mr.  Marot ;  Mr.  Deiange ;  three  chil- 
dren. 

Per  Sarah,  from  Manilla :  The  Rev.  Frederidi 
Nevering. 

Per  Zenobia,  from  Bengal  (additional):  Lieut. 
Magrath,   H.  M.  3d  regt.;  Misses  Tnmer,  Bla- 

Save,  Marth),  and  Dougan ;  Masters  Turner,  two 
owcroft,  and  two  Cowie.  (Chas.  Grant,  Esq.  waa 
landed  at  the  Craeb)— From  the  Cape:  Major 
Douglas;  Master  Douglas. 

Per  John,  from  V.  D.  Land :  Capt.  and  Mrs* 
Wright  and  two  children;  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Burns  and  servant;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
twochUdicDt  Mr.  TbomekMi  BIr.  Archer ;  Mr. 
Uobson. 

Per  atw  of  Edinburgh,  from  N.  S.  Wales :  CoL 
Despard,  H.  M.  17th  regt. ;  Mrs.  Despard  and 
three  chUdren;  CoL  Britton,  H.  M.  4th  regt.t 
Capt.  Clunie,  H.  M.  17th  regt. ;  Capt.  Fhisher,  H. 
M.  Mlh  regt. ;  Dr.  Osbom,  R.  N. ;  Mrs.  Bowen  \ 
Mr.Thicombe;  Mr.  Riley. 

Per  Auriga,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  J.  B.  MtmteAore, 
Esq. ;  MrB.Montefloreand  family ;  Dr.  M'Feman; 
Mr.  J.  Blow. 

Per  Warrior,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Brownlow  and  family ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Naghten 
and  family;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  and  family: 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Hill  and  fsmily ;  Mr.  and  Mra.  AM- 
ley :  Mr.  Isaac  Simmons ;  Mr.  Caesar. 

Psr  Spartan,  from  Singapore;  Rev.  J,  T.  JoMi ( 
MiSi  Jones  and  family. 


PA88ENGBB8  TO  INDIA. 
Per  Malabar,  for  Bombay:    CoU  1  _ 

Col.  BagnoM ;  Capt.  Sir  Keith  Jacksoo,  H.  M.  4Cb 

L.DnS!;  a^l  lady:    Dr.  Ciawford  and  lady; 

Mrs.  Dunlop  and  two  other  ladies;  Misa  M«tae» 

Miss  Dowling ;  Chas.  Shns,  Esq.  t  Cmpt,  SpcMer  > 

Mr.  Brown. 
Per  London,  for  Bengal:  Mrs.L 

Parsons;   Capt.  Darby  and  lady; 

and  family ;   Mr.  Squire,  lady,  ai 

tadica:  MiasCarter;MiuGale:Capt.RMs 

WiUis;  Mr.  Paitison;   Mr.  Le  »*«ge;    Mr-  . 

guasont  Mr.  Twisden;  two  Masters  Martindato. 

Par  Richmond,  for  Bengal  (from  LivmKwl:  Mn 
Dunmore;  Mrs.M'Leodi  Miss  Hammao:  J. So- 

therland,  Esq.;   T.  Pottinger.  Esq.;  D.  Madkia. 

non,  Esq. ;  H.  Houston.  Esq.;  J.  Maodooald.  Em^ 
Capt,  Dunmore,  Bengal  army ;    Lieut.  CoUtaa, 

ditto;    Mr.  Piatt;    Mr.  Ross;    Mr.  RcmIi   Mr. 
Owens;  Mr.  C.  Sutherland  t  twoservanta. 

Per  Java,  for  Madras  and  Bengal:  Capt^Pm^ 
chell,  3d  Buflii,  in  charge  of  troops;  Ucat.Cta^. 
Ifith  L.  Drags.;  Lieut.  Maosrd^,  I3th  dictoi 
Lieut.  Pierse,  86th  F.  t  Lieut.  Gibbs.  leth  F.; 
Ensigns  Graves  and  Cu(fe,  45th  F.;  EnatgnaCoBK 
berUind  and  Shelton,  44th  F.;  E»^u  Bin]^ 
Lawrence,  and  Langdale.  41st  F.;  Ena.  MkMb 
49th  F. ;  Ensigns  Humphreys  and  Croker,  Smh  F-, 
Ens.  Mein.  i3th  ngt-i  Bis.  Robipn.  »lh  F.s 
Ensigns  Elrahirst,  Morgan,  and  Plrle,  9lh  F.> 
Comet  Yule,  16th  L.  Drags. ;  Cornet  CaUury, 
nth  do.;  Assist.  Surg.  Law,  3d  Buflk;  Asattt- 
Surg.  Bamea.  13th  regt.;  Assist.  Surg.  UaxAon, 
39th  regt.;  also  detachments,  amountmg  to  3w 
men  fhmi  depdts  of  Chatham  and  Maidstone. 

Per  Duke  o/Bei^fird,  for  Madras  and  Bengalj 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Lister;  Mrs.  and  Min  Deabrrt 
Mrs.  Anley :  Mrs.  Hart  and  family  s    Miaa  9ink. 


speare;  two  Misses  Sinclair;  two  Ml 
two  Misses  Brown ;  Mr.  Lister ;  Rev.  Mr. 
roondi  Mr.  Robinson;  Mr.  Markwn^;  Mr.  H. 
Faudoo ;  Mr.  Beattle. 

Per  Barretto  Junior,  for  Madias  and  PamJ; 
Mrs.  Davies ;  Mrs.  Rowtandson ;  Mn.  Dwliw  } 
Miss  WUkinson ;  O.  Tod,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  ;  Csnu 
Hallan ;  Lieut.  C.  Rnwlandsoo.  4«th  Madna  1^1.3 
Lieut.  D.  Birley,  87th  do. ;  Lieut.  O.  Trier,  SM 
B.  N.  L ;  Lieut.  J.  A.  De  Balinhard,  H.  M.  aer> 
vice;  Lieut.  J.  Wilkinson,  44ih  M.  N.  1.}  ~ 
H.  M.  Becher.  fiOth  B.  N.  L;  Mr.  " 
Mr.  Wilson;  Mr.Fhiyd;  Mr.  I 

Perhady  Flora,   for   Madras:   The 

Kutxleben;  Mrs.  Cooper;  Mrs.  Faitlis  Mca.Janc9 
Mrs.Cartbew;  Mrs.  Scarman;  Mtasea  UanoArvym. 
Whanndl,  Marrlot,  Home,  and  three  Scanaan; 
Maior  General  Sir  George  Elder ;  Cape  Laag  $ 
Capt.  Carthew;  Capt.  Ford;  Capt.HiU;  OsfC 
Scannan;  Capt.  Greenville ;  Lieut. Wactat  LleaU 
Hamilton;  Mr.  Lamb »  Mr.  M'Phezsoa. 

Per  Triun^,  tot  Cape  and  Bomby  ?  Mn.  and 
Mia  Pelly;  Mrs. and  Miss  James;  MiaaKeuy; 
Mr.  Grant;  Mr.  RoaseU}  Mr.  Malcolm  t  Uu 
Eylea. 

P»  Lord  Hm»g9rfiird,  for  Bengal  i  Mrs.  Clnte 
and  child;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pahner;  Dr.  and  Mo. 
Duncan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RosseQ;  Mieses  Sneyd. 
Wataon,  Bacon,  and  M*Oregor:  the  Mlsoea  Ross: 
M^. Campbell;  SirC.  Ouchterlony  : Mooa.  AuMn. 

Per  WindMor,{ar  Bengal :  Capt.  SomervlOe;  Dr. 
Colvhi;  Mr.  Bracken;  Mr.  Sswers;  Mr.  Raves- 
shaw;  Mr.  Darie. 

Per  Etmouth,  True  Briiom, 


Ladp  Feeereham,  tot  India :  Lieut.  Snalbe  sari 
Ens.  Pleicy,  Sd  F.;  Lieut.  WbitarorUi,  ai  F.| 
Lieut.  Bedbec,  6tb  F. :  Ueut.  Matlhew^ini  ite. 
l\>weU,  ITthF.;   Capt.  Plgott,  S«th  )^. ;  Umt. 
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8tokef  end  Em.  Wolfe,  HBth  F.i  EoiliM  Ana- 
•tranc  and  Lee.  40Ui  F.  i  Lieut.  HHl,  4m  F. ;  Em. 
Blenklntopp.  46ih  F. ;  CapL  Parr.  54th  F. :  UeuU 
Buder,  ft&tb  F.  \  Emtgns  Lynch  and  Stanley,  &7th 
F.  t  Em.  Leathan.  09d  F. 

Pmr  Uar^uU  of  HatthtMtt  for  Bombay:  Mrb 
Tajlor;  Mr*.  Lamrfbrd ;  lin.  GrifAthtand  Matter 
GrifBtha :  Mnt  Thoreton  :  Mines  Taylor,  Rote. 
Tanner,  RawHns,  and  Skene;  Mr.  Langford:  Mr. 
Tftyknr;  CapC  Thoraton;  CapL  Clarke}  Lieut. 
Atkinson. 

For  H.  JV .  8.  Bh^o,  for  South  Aust-alia : 
Capt.  Hindmarsh  (gcfremor),  hia  Cunlly,  and 
SOU  male  and  female  emigrants. 


LOSS  OF  SHtPPIWG. 

The  PiwiHer,  Byron,  which  left  Madras  liMh  Fe- 
bruary for  London,  wai  totally  destroyed  by  lire 
at  Ascension  on  the  30th  May:  crew  all  saved. 

The  Hive,  Nutttog,  traca  Cork  to  New  South 
Wales,  was  lost  in  Jervis  Bay,  prevknis  to  15th  Dec 
laat:  convkrts,  guard,  and  crew  saved. 
_The  Jane  and  Henry,  Cobera,  ia  totally  k)Bt  in 
Tones  Straits :  aew  saved. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES^  AND 
DEATHS. 


June  S8.  At  HalkeC  Park,  Klfanamock,  the  tody 
of  Capt.  Carstairs,  Bombay  N.  L,  of  a  daughter. 

90.  At  Caraberwell  Grove,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Alexander  Naime,  of  a  son. 

July  5,  In  Portland-place,  the  lady  of  James 
Ruddell  Todd,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 
.  6.  At  Bath,  the  ladv  of  Robert  Brooke,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Bengal  civil  servke,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

7.  At  Allonby,  ncnr  Cockermoutb,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  J.  Steel,  of  the  Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 

12.  The  wife  of  Mr.  VUliers  Pearce,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  late  of  the  post-oflOce  depart- 
ment, Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  of  a  son. 

SO.  In  New  Broad-SUeet,  the  lady  of  George 
Parbury,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

IjateL.  At  Mitford  Lodge,  Hants,  the  lady  of 
Coknei  Henry  Roberts,  C.  B.,  of  a  son. 


MARKIAGIS. 

May  19u  At  Wevmouth,  Dr.  J.  Horace  Freer,  of 
Hackney,  late  of  King-street,  Finsbury-square, 
London,  and  formerly  of  Calcutta,  to  Emily,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  Dr.  John  Ollive,  of  Staines,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hodson,  Esq.,  of  Knapton  House,  Elsst  Riding, 
county  of  York. 

June  as.  At  Abbeville  (France),  Robert  William 
Benolacd,  Esq., officer  of  the  French  Royal  Studs, 
aecond  son  of  the  late  Anthony  Bertolsicci,  Esq., 
controller-general  of  finance,  &c.  at  Ceylon,  to 
Cecilia  Cobham,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Martyr,  Esq.,  of  Greenwich,  Kent. 

8S.  At  Edinburgh,  Joseph  Rampini,  Esq.,  to 
EUaa,  daughter  ofche  late  Robert  FtUton,  Esq.,  of 
Calcutta. 

S7.  At  Dublin,  John  Graham,  Esq.,  younger  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.  CoL  Graham,  to  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Capt.G.  H.  AUey,  of  the  Beninl 
Native  Infsntry. 

Sft  At  Bath,  Lieut.  Col.  Andrew  Campbell,  Hon. 
B.  I.  Company's  artillery,  Bombay  establishment, 
ntired,  and  of  Avisyard,  county  of  Ayr,  to  Nicola 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  CoL  Maxwell,  of  Birde- 
Cown,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland. 

9S.  At  Paris,  Richard  Ousd^,  Esq..  son  of  Sir 


WBliam  Ounley,  and  nephew  to  the  Right  Hon* 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart,  to  Frances  Sarah  Plare. 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Walter 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Gurrey,  Carmarthenshire. 

July  9,  At  Paris,  Mr.  M.  Wilson,  to  Mary  Ann 
Susannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Kemp,  late  of 
the  Hon.  B.  L  Company's  marine  service. 

S.  At  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  the 
Rev.  George  Bingham,  of  Mekombe  Bingham, 
county  of  Dorchester,  to  Frances  Byam  Blagmve, 
only  daughter  of  Anthony  Blagrave,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  the  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  Bengal  civil 
cstaUishment.  -— e- 

IS.  At  Ryde.  Isle  of  Wight,  Charles  GrIIBn,  Esq., 
of  the  Bensal  army,  to  Sophia,  only  surviving 
^ughter  ofthe  Ute  Capt.  Steele,  of  the  Royal  Ma- 


—  At  Ridimond,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  George 
Trevor,  S.C.L  ,  of  Magdalen  HaU,  Oxfonl.  chap- 
lain to  the  forces  hi  Madras,  to  EUiabeth  Louisa, 
eldest  daughter  of  Ciuistopher  P.  Garrick,  F^q., 
of  Richmond,  and  of  Cleve,  in  the  county  of  So- 


13.  At  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  Vis- 
count Chelsea,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cadogan, 
to  Mary  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Dr.  WellesleY,  and  n^ce  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

14.  At  Hitcham,  Bucks,  Lieut.  CoL  Home,  Ma- 
dras army,  to  Harriet,  eMest  daughter  of  Duncan 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  York-place,  Bamsbory  Park, 
Islington. 

S3.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Robert  Haycock, 
Esq.  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Susannah  Elisabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  James  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  East-India 
Company's  service. 


Jpril  SI.  On  board  the  Dorothy*,  on  her  passage 
to  Algoa  Bay,  Susan  M*  Donald,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Niven,  missionary  to  Caffhu-ia. 

June  IS.  At  his  seat  at  Bushy,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age,  David  Halliburton,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
the  Bladras  Civil  Service. 

S3.  At  Wandsworth.  Robert  RIckards,  Esq., 
formerly  first  in  Council  at  Bombay,  afterwards 
M.P.  for  Wootton  Basset,  and  latterly  Factory 
Inspector  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
RidLards's  literary  meriu  are  well  known,  but  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  long  continued  pub- 
lic advocacy  of  a  free  trade  to  the  East-Indies  and 
with  China. 

S8.  At  Cheltenham,  LieuL  CoL  James  Lawrie, 
of  the  Bengal  army. 

30.  At  BarnsUple,  Susanna  Pcfister  Richardson, 
aged  18,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  George 
Richardson,  ofthe  Hon.  E.  I.  Company^  service. 

Juty  10.  Sir  Francis  Freeiing,  Bart.,  Secretary 
to  the  General  Post  Office,  in  his  TSd  year. 

—  At  Truro,  aged  75,  Mr.  John  Lander,  father 
of  the  celebrated  African  travellers. 

SO.  At  Stoke  Newhigton,  aged  64,  Thomas 
Fisher,  Esq.,  Searcher  ofthe  Records  (o  the  Hon. 
East-India  Company,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
for  upwards  of  50  years. 

Latehf,  At  Corte,  hi  Corsica,  M.  Paok)  Vignale, 
formerly  almoner  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Su 
Helena.  He  was  kUled  by  a  musket-baU,  at  the 
moment  of  shutting  his  window.  The  author, 
and  the  cause  of  this  attempt,  are  equally  un- 
known. 

—  At  Malta,  after  a  few  hours*  illness,  M. 
Blacque,  editor  of  the  UonUeur  Ottoman, 

—  At  Calais,  M.  Lalande,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist 

—  At  Millbum  Tower,  near  Edinburgh,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Listen,  Bart,  K.G.  C.&,  lately 
representaUve  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  at  Coo- 
staatinopie,  io  the  94th  year  of  hk  age. 
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iS76       PRICES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOODS  IN  THE  EAST.  [Ava. 

N.B.  The  Uttar§P,C.denou  prim*  eo0t,  or  manufiietnrtrf  priem  t  K.  aiwtmee  (ptr  cmL)  mi  Hummmes 
D.  difcotmt  ^per  etnt,}  en  the  mm*  ;  N.D.  no  dema«id.— >T%«  bneor  maufMi  U  equal  (o  82  Vb.  2  •£.  S 
<ir«.,  and  lOubaaor  mawndt  «9iia/  to  110  faetorp  mounds,  Ooods  aatd  Ay  StuRtqteta  fi.  mdM.prmimce 
BtoBper  cent,  more  than  when  eoULhy  Ct.Rupeee  F.  md»,—The  Madras  Candy  i*  equal  te  SOum,  The 
Sunt  Candy  <«  09tM/ Co  7461  lb.    T^  Pecul  <«  affticU  to  133i  lb.    The  Ccrge  i$  90  pieeee. 

CALCUTTA,  February  11,  1836. 


Ha, A.      Ra.  aJ 

Andion Sa.Rs.cwt.19    8  (St  19   Oi 

Bottles   100  8  18    —    9   4 

Coals  amd.  0   7   —   0   8 

Copper  Sheathing,  1602  ..F.md   34   0   —  34    8 

Brasiers',    do.  34    0    *  34    8 

^-ThlcfcsheeU da    

Old  Grots do.  39    4    —  39    8 

^-Bolt do.  33   0    —  33    8  , 

Tile do.  31    6    —39    9 

Nails,  assort. do.  30   0   —  36   0 

Peru  Slab Ct.Rs.  do.  98    4    —99  19! 

^— RussU  Sa.Rs.do.    I 

Copperas....  do.    3   0   —   3    ff' 

Cottons,  chlnts pee.  : 

.—- Muslins,  assort. do.     1    5    —  13    0 

Yarn  16to  170 mor.    0   61  —    0   8| 

Cutlery,  fine 5tol0A.&P.C. 

Glass 7A.     —    19A. 

Hardware 25  D.    —   50D. 

Hosiery,  cotton 20to50A.&P.C. 

Ditto,  silk 20to36D.&P.C 


(! 


I  RS.A.        IU.A. 

boo,  Swedish,  sq...Sa.Rs.F.md.  5    I    &  S   3 

flat da    5    0    —    *    2 

English,  sq da    9    9    —   9  11 

flat da    9   7    —    S   9 

Bolt da    9    9    —    Sn 

Sheet  da    5   4    —    6  10 

>^  Naib  cwt.ll    0    —  15    8 

Hoops F.md-   5    9    —    55 

Kentledge cwt.   10—13 

L*ad,  Pig F.md.  6    1    —   63 

unstamped da    5  13    —   5  15 

MUlinery 5  to  25I>.^kP.C. 

Shot,  patent  bag  9    6    —    34 

Spelter Ct.Rs.F.m£  6   9   —   «  lO 

Stationery  5ta2SD.&P.C 

Steel,  Englbh Ct.Rs.F.md.  514    —    6    4 

Swedish da    6   8   —   79 

Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.  box  14  10    —  15    t 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  ..yd.  5   0   —    98 

coarse  and  middling....    l    4    —   4    O 

Fbmnel  fine I    0   —    I  li 


MADRAS,  January  20,  1836. 


Rs. 

Bottka  100   12    @ 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  965 

i— Cakes do.   

OW do.   230     — 

Nails,  asfort.   do.  360     — 

Cottons,  ('hints piece     4     — 

—  Ginghams da      9     — 

^— Longcloth,  fine da      9     — 

Cutlery,  coarse 15A. 

Glass  and  E:arthenware  lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 25A. — 

Iron,  Swedish, candy   40     — 

*—  English  bar da     18     — 

—  Flat  and  bolt. do.     18     — 


Rs. 
14 


940 

370 

5 

3 

14 

90A. 
25A. 

30  A. 
50      I 
19 
19 


I  Rs.  Rs. 

IronHoons candy   18     @     19 

Naib  da     110    —    115 

Lead,  Pig    da     49     —     45 

Sheet da     38—40 

Millinery 20A.—     25  A. 

Shot,  patent   bag    3     —       3| 

Sfielter candy  40     —     — 

Stationery  Overstocked. 

Steel,  English candy  fiO     —     55 

Swedish     do.     7«     —     75 

Thi  Plates    box   18     —      19 

Woollens,  Broadcloth,  fine luA.    —    15A. 

coarse  Wanted 

Flannel,  fine 12tol4Ans.|vr.yd. 

Ditto,  coarK BtolOAos.   da 


BOMBAY,  March  12,  1836. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Anchors  cwt.  19     @  14 

Bottles doz.   M  •^— 

Coals ton   10     —  12 

Copper,  Sheathing,  16^.... cwt.   51  — 

Thicksheets da    65  

Platebottoms  da    65  — 

Tile da    44      —  45 

Cottons,  Chhitx,  dtc,  dtc —  

—  Longcloths 

—  Mudlns — 

—  Othergoods —  

Yam,  Nos. 20 to  100.... lb. an     —  1.19 

Cutlery,  Uble lOA.         

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  D.—  90D. 

Hardware P.O. 

Hosiery,  half  hose P.C.        


Rs.  Rs. 

Iron,  Swedish St.candy  51      (^  - — 

English da      93      —    23^ 

Hoops cwt.     5.4  

Nails   da    12  13 

Sheet  da      5.8  

Rodfor  bolts St.candy  93     —     24 

da  for  nails    da     28-30 

Lead,  Pig cwt.   10.4  

Sheet da    10  

MUlinery lo  D.        

Shot,  patent cwL  10       —      12 

Speller da    7J»  ■ 

Stationery  P.C 

Steel.  Swedish    tub  10  

Tin  Plates   box   15Ur         

Woollens,  Broad ctoth,  fine  ..yd.     4—7 

coarse  1.19  —       7 

Flannel,  fine 1.4   —       2 


CANTON,  March  8,  1836. 


Drs.     Dm. 'I 

Cottons,  Chlnts.  28  yds. piece  3    (a),    4i  .-^mRlts peoil 

Longcloths da     3    ~    10  | . steel,  Swedish tub 


.—  Muslim,  20  yds da   —  — 

^-.  Cambrics,  4H  yds da  6      —    9| 

— —  Randannoes da  1.25  —  1.45, 

Yam,  Nos.  16  to  50 pecul   40—46 

Iron.  Bar  » da  2.25  — 

Rod  da  a.50— 3.7=1  iTIn.Sirafts. pecul 

Le««l.  Pig...., da  0.30      —  li  Tin  Plates box 


Woollens,  Broadcloth    yd. 

do.  ex  super yd. 

('amletsat  Lintln pee. 

Do.  Dutch da 

Long  Ells    ....da 


Jin 

nn. 

3»(o$  eo 

3.75 

— 

1.S0 

—  1.40 

9.50 

-9.75 

28 

-  »l 

36 

—  38 

9 

—  M 

16 

7 

-    7* 

Digitized  by 
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J^rieet  f^  European  Goodt  in  the  East. 
SINGAPORE,  March  19,  1836. 
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Dtb. 

Anchors pecul  8    ^ 

Bottles   HiO  — 

Copper  Naib aod  Shmthfnff pecul36   - 

Cotioiit.lfMkpoUanis,94y(Lby361n.pct.   2   - 

ImiLlrid) M 34-d6do.   9    - 

LoQgcloihs38to40  ....    34-36  do.   4| - 

— do.    do. ... .   36Anedo.  5    - 

do.    do.....    4<M4do.   4    - 

do.     do.-...    44-54 do.   5    - 

54      do.   — 

—  Printi,  7-8.  «<nW0  cototirt do.   2    - 

9-B, do.  2|  - 

Cambric,  I27ds.  by  46  to  50 in.,  .do.   1)  - 

Jaeonet,   20 40 -.44  ....do.  2    - 

Uppecs,  10 40  ..44  ...'do.    1    - 

—  ChintB,  fimcy  coloun do.  3   - 


Dn.  Dn.  Drs. 

^  71  Cocton  Hkft.  imlt.  Battiac.  dMe..  .doc     2A  @  4 

—  P-—    do.     do    PulUaU dotu     ll  —   2 

•  37    Twist,  30to40 pecul  55  —  57 

'    U  Hardware,  aod  coarse  Cutlery scaroaliwanted 

'    2i  Iron,  Swedish     pecul  34  ~   S| 

-  5.1 English  do.     2|  —   24 

.   fijl Nail,  rod do.    3    —   31 

-  «);Lead,  Pig   do.    54—    5J 

•  9  ' Sheet  do.     5    —   54 

—  Shot,  patent beg    —       — 

-  i\  Spelter  pecul  51  —   6i 

•  21  Steel,  Swedish da    44  —   S 

•  24  English do.    —       — 

.    24  .Woollens,  Long  Ells   pes.  9—10 

.    li  CambleU   do.  25   —30 

.   6t  Ladies' cloth yd.  1    —    2 


REMARKS. 


Cakutta,  Mardk  4.  1836.— The  nuvket  for  Piece 
Goods  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  late  arrivals 
fhn  LWerpool  and  Glasgow  found  the  baiaar 
hart  of  several  descriptions  of  light  goods,  more 
particularly  Lappets.  Books,  and  Mulls,  which 
aooordingly  met,  and  would  still  experience,  a 
ready  andnro8table  sale.  Jaconet  Muslins,  Uke« 
wise,  have  nad  a  good  demand,  and  continue  to  be 
enquired  for.  the  stock  being  moderate.  The  more 
heavy  Cottons,  say  Shirtings,  and  Cambrics,  are 
abundant,  and  less  saleable.  Of  printed  Goods, 
Bengal  Stripes,  and  single  coloured  Plates,  meet 
with  buyers,  but  recent  sales  have  been  efi^cted  at 
rales  not  generally  remunerative.  Other  descrip- 
tion of  prints  are  without  enquiry.— The  market 
for  Cotton  Yam  may  be  considered  in  a  very  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  state.— The  Woollen 
market  aSPtn  little  subiect  for  remark ;  the  sales 
for  the  last  two  numths  nave  certainly  been  greater, 
and  at  better  rates  than  for  some  time  before,  but 
the  amount  altogether  has  not  been  large.— The 
Copper  and  Spelter  market  may  be  considered  in 
an  encouraging  state.— English  Iron,  large  imports, 
and  market  looking  low.— &rc^  Price  Current. 

Singapore^  Match  19,  1836.— During  the  week 
our  demand  for  Cotton  Piece  Goods  has  been  very 
active,  chiefly  for  the  Slam  market,  and  rather 
extensive  sales  have  been  effected — Wooltens :  we 
have  no  transactions  to  notice  since  our  last.  Cam- 
lets and  Lady*s  Cloth  are  in  rather  better  enquiry 
at  our  quotatkxis.  The  present  stock  of  Long- 
Elk,  which  does  not  exceed  1.2iK)  pieces,  will  most 
likely  ere  long  be  purchased  by  the  Cochin-Chi- 


nese.—Cotton  Twist;   Orev  Mule  continues   In 
steady  enquiry,  and  only  150  peculs  at  market.    In 


report;  .  

Blue,  Nos.  36  to  40,  will  we  expect  ere  long  be  in 
1  enquiry.    The  taste  for  Orange  Twist  has  of 


Kod  c 
em 


coloured  Twbt  we  are  without  any  transactions  to 
t ;  but  Turkej^  and  Imperial  Red,  and  Dftrk 

nquii.  „       

ite  much  decreased,  and  at  present  the  article  ia 
unsaleable.— Sales  of  Bar  Iron  have  been  made 
since  our  last  of  300  peculs  at  dols.  2}  per  pecul, 
but  an  advance  is  fully  anticipated  should  we  be 
much  longer  without  further  importations.  Nail 
Rod  Iron  of  assorted  small  sizes  is  at  present  wanted. 
Swedish  Bar  Iron,  the  market  well  supulied.  Spel* 
ter  and  Pig  Lead  continue  to  be  much  wanted  at 
our  quotations.    Steel  in  partial  demand. 

PenangfJaruAt  1836. — Our  market  contbiuei 
bare  of  produce,  and  much  in  activity  in  the  de* 
mand  for  Europe  manufactures. 

Canton,  March  1,  1836  — Cotton  Piece  Goods  in 
good  demand.  Cotton  Yam  still  very  dull  of  sale. 
Long  Ells  have  declined  a  little  in  price.— MarcA 
8.  No  alteration  In  the  prices  of  Cotton  Piece 
Goods.  Cotton  Yam,  no  improvement :  late  im- 
portations have  been  considerable.  Woollens. 
Broad-cloth,  dulL  Camlets,  in  demand.  Iron  Hod 
has  advanced  a  little  in  price.  Tin  Platen  are  still 
declining. 

ManiUat  Jan.  6, 1836.— The  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  Cotton  goods,  and  overstoiked  with 
some  descriptions,  also  with  Woollens,  and  prices 
are  low.— F{  eights  to  Europe,  nominal.— MarcA  4. 
Exchange  on  London,  6  months'  sight,  4«.  ^<i.  to 
4«.  8(f.  per  doL,  and  saleable. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta,  March  4,  1836. 

Government  Securities. 

Boy .3  Rs.  As.  R».  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  16   0  Sfac  percent  Remltuble  15   6  Prem. 

Prem.    0    8  Second  5  per  cent 2  12 

2  12  Third  5  per  cent.   ....     2    8  Prem. 
Disc     2    8  Four  per  cent.  Loan* .      2  10  Disc. 

Bank  Shares. 
Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000)   ....  8a.Rs.  5,550  a  5.000 

Union  Bank  . .    (2,50U) 600  to  700  prem. 

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

Discount  on  private  bilb 7   Opercent. 

Ditto  on  government  and  salary  bilb  4    0    do. 
Interest  ooloans  on  govt,  paper  ....  5   0    da 

Rate  of  Exchange. 

On  London  and  Liverpool,  six  months*  sight,  to 

buy,  28. 2d. ;  to  sell,  28.  24d.  per  Sa.  Rupee 


Madras,  Jan.  20,  1 836. 

Government  Securities. 
Remittable  Loan,  six  per  cent— 15|  per  ct.  prem. 
Ditto  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  182j,  five  per  cCTit.-2 

prem.— 3  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  last  five  per  cent.— 2  prem. 
Ditto  ditto  OW  four  per   cent,— 4i  disc 
Ditto  ditto  New  four  per  cent.— 4|  disc. 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  6  montlw,— to  buy.  Si,;  to  sell, 

18.  Ud.  per  Madras  Rupee. 


Bombay f  March  12,  1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bilb  on  Londols  at  6  mo.  sight,  28.  lid.  to  2s.  lid. 

per  Rupee. 
On  CalcutU,  at  SOdays'sight,  108. 4  to  106.8  Bom. 

Rs.  per  loo  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  .3i»  days'  sight,  102.8  to  103  Bora. 

Re.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  Securities. 
RemIttableLoen,l!2Aio  125.4  Bom.Rs.perlOOSa.Rs. 
5  per  cent.  Loan  of  1822-23,  acconling  to  the  period 

of  discharge,  109  to  iOO.4  per  ditto. 
Ditto  of  1825-26,  109  to  111.12  per  ditto. 
Ditto  of  18^9-30,  111.12  to  112  per  ditto. 
4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1832-33, 106.4  to  106.8  per  ditto. 

Singapore,  March  19,  1836. 

Exchanges. 

On  London,  3  to  6  ma  siftht,  4s.  5}  d.  to  4s.  6d.  per 

dollar. 
On  Bengal,  gov.  bills  21^  Sa.  Rs.  per  100  doUars. 

CantoTV,  March  8,  183C. 
Exchanges,  ikc 
On  London,  6  mo.  sight,  4s.  lOd  per  Sp.  Dol. 
E.  I.  Co's  Agents  for  advances  on  cciuignments, 

4s.  9\d.  sales. 
On  Bengal.  —  Private  Bills,   212  Sa.  Rs.  per  100 
Sp.  Dols.— Company's  ditto,  30  days.  210  Sa.Rs. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bom.  R».  220  to  222  per  ditto. 
Sycee  Silver  at  Lintin,  3^  to  4  per  cent.  prem. 
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1836.]  IToiftf  InteUigence. 

LONDON  PRICE  CURRENT,  July  2G,  1836. 


B*n«lX01A  AMD  CHINA  rRODUCK. 

£.  «.  d.        £.  «.  d- 

Coflte,  BatSTift cwt.  9  12  U  @    3  10    0 

.~— Samaraog S    8  0  —    S  10    0 

CberiboD 3   0  0  —   330 

.         Sumatn S    1  0  —   S    8   0 

Ceykm 2  10  0  -    2  13   0 

Mdcha   •'  2  16  0  -    415    0 

CotUm.Sunu tb  0   0  5  —   0   o    ;! 

liadrM 0    0  M  —    0    0    7i 

Bengal  0   0  4|  —   0   0    61 

-^  Bourbon  none              — 

Dnui  dL  for  Dyeing. 

Aibea,  Epaclca cwt.  9  10  0  —  18    0    0 

Annlneds,  Star 4  15  0            

Borax,  Refined 3   3  0            

■  Unrefined 3  14  0 


0    0 


Camphire,  intub  10 

Cardamoms,  Malabar- -lb   0  2  11 

Ceylon  0  1    4 

Cassia  Buda   cwt.  5  0 

Castor Oil^--''"'*'-'ib   0   0 

China  Root cwt.  17   0 

Cubebs. «  14 

Dragon's  Blood.  10   0 

Gum  Ammoniac,  drop  ..60 

AraWc    2  15 

AssafoetkU   110 

Benjamin,  3d  Sort..    3  10 

Animi 6   0 

—^  Gamboglum 5    0 

. Myrrh    4  10 

_  Ollbanum 0  10 

Kino 1«    0 

LacLake. fl>   0   4 

Dye. 0    3 

Shell  cwt.  5  10 

. Stick 0    2 

Musk,  China os.   0  10 

Nux  Vomica cwt.   0   8 

Oil,  CassU OS.   0    8 

Cinnamon. 0   4 

.— .  Cocoa-nut..... .cwt.    1  14    6 

- — Cajaputa .os.   0    0    4 

Mace 0   0   2 

Nutmegs 0    12 

Opium ~ none 

Rhubarb ~ 0    2    6 

Sal  Ammoniac .cwt.  3   6   0 

Senna tt>  0   0    3 

Turmeric,  Java  ....cwt.  0  12    0 

Bengal 0  16   0 

China 1    0    0 

Galls,  iuSorta - none 

. .Blue - 

Hides,  BuflUo lb  0    0    3 

-OxandCow 0   0   3 

Indigo,  Blue  and  Violet 

^^Ex.  fine  Bl.  and  Violet      

— —  Purple  and  Violet ....      — — 

Fine  Violet 

Mid.  to  good  Violet  • .      

Violet  andCopper .... 

—  Copper 

. Consumh)g,mid.toflne 

.~~—  Do.  ord.  and  low  .... 

—  Do.  verylow  

. Madras,  mid.  to  good 

. Oude,goodmid.&good 


0  HI   6  — 

5    10  — 

0  110  — 

0  15    0  — 

18    0  — 


0    3    6 

—  016 

—  550 

—  390 

—  0    0    9i 

—  18    0    0 

—  2  19    0 

—  25    0    0  I 

—  800 

—  480 

—  4  15    0 

—  10    0    0 

—  880 

—  17    0    0 

—  15    0    0 

—  2  18    0 


3  9 

8  0 

3  10 

5  0 

8  6 

9  0 
5  0 

1  15  0 

0    0  6 

0    0  3 

0    1  5 


0  3 
3  7 
0  1 
0  14 

0  18 

1  5 


0   0    4 
0    0    4 


Nankeens « piece     — 

Rattans 100  0    2    9    — 

Rice,  Bengal  White. . .  .cwt.  0  13   0    — 

Patna 0  16   6   — 

Java. ............ 

SafHower ~ 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre.. 

Silk,  Company's  Bengal  lb  e  17    6   — 

Novi\7. 

China  Tsatlee 14   0   — 

Bengal  Privilege 0  15   6   — 

Taysam 10   0   — 

Spices,  Cinnamon 0   6   0   — 

Ckjvee    0   0  10   — 

Mace 0   3   6    — 

Nutmegs 0   4  11    — 

Ginger   cwt.   1  18   6   — 

Pepper,  Black. lb  0   0   4|  — 

White 0    10    — 

Sugar,  Bengal cwt.   1  18    0   — 

Siamand  China |  n    0   — 

Maurithis  (duly  paid)     3   3    0   — 

Manilla  and  Java    ....    18   0   — 

Tea«Bohea. Jb     — 

Congou — — 

—  Souchong »— 

Caropol — 

Twankay — 

—  Pekoe,  (Oiange,  Ac) . .  — 

HysonSkin — 

Hyson — — 

Young  Hyson — — 

Gunpowder,  Imperial  — > 

Tin,  Banca cwt.  6  10    0 

TortoiscsheU tb  12    0 

Vermilion  tb  0   4    0 

Wax cwt.  7*0 

Wood,  Saunders  Red  ..ton  7    0   0 

Ebony    16   0   0 

Sapan 6  15    0 
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£.  a.  4 
5   0    0 

oT"« 


0  16 
017 
0  13 
9    0 

0  14 

1  1 
1  11 
1    7 


8 
1 
2 
9 
1 
7 
6 
5 
0 
1 
3 
0 
3  11 
2    2 


6 
0 
O 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 

1 
3 
8 

51 
6 
O 
0 
6 
9 


—  1  18    • 

—  9~  0 
7    5    0 

-18    0   0 

—  13   0   0 


3    — 

8*- 


AUSTRALASIAN    PRODUCI. 

Cedar  Wood....... foot  0   0   0- 

Oil.Fish tun34  1«    0   - 

Whalebone  ton  120  0   0 

Wool,  N.  S.  Wales,  viz. 

Best .lb  0   3 

Inferior 0    1 

V.  D.  Land,  viz. 

Best »..   0   1 

Inferior 0    1 

SOUTH   APKICAN    PBODUCB. 

Aloes cwt.   1  10   6 

Ostrich  Feathers,  und ...  .lb      • 

Chim  Arabic cwt.   15   0 

Hides,  Dry  A  0   0   42 

Salted  0    0    3i 

Oil,  Palm xwt.    1  18   6 

Raisins 

Wax   7  10   0 

Wtoe.Cape,Mad.,  best-  pipe  17    0    0 

Do.2d  A. 3d  quality  ....  14    0    0 

Wood,  Teak load  9    5    0 

Wool    lb.   0    1    6 


007 
35  0  a 


0    3   3 
OSS 


0    3   0 
0    19 


—  1  13    0 

—  1  10    0 

—  0   0    61 

—  005 

—  1  19   0 

—  8'cro 

—  19    0    0 

—  15    0    0 

—  10  10    0 

—  026 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  July  26,   1836. 


Pric^ 

DOCKS.  i~'£."" 

East-India. (Stock)....  113 

London (Stock)....  58 

St.Katherine's 91 

Ditto  Debentures — 

Ditto    ditto   102 

West-India (Stock)....  108 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Auslralian(AgTicultural) '  40 

Bank  (Australaalan) I  57 

Van  Dicroen's  Land  Company. 131 

South  African  Bank ...j  | 


DiTidends. 

CapItaL 

£. 

£. 

—  p.  cent. 

4.q8,667 

24  p.  cent. 

3,238,(100 

3    p.  cent. 

1,362,752 

41  p.  cent. 

4  p.  cent. 

■ 

5    p.cent. 

1,380,000 



10,000 

^-_ 

5.000 



10,000 

of. 


100 


100 
40 
100 


Paid. 


j?r 


Books  Shnt 
for  Divklendi. 


March.  Sept. 
June.  Dec 
Jan.  July 
5  April.  5  Oct. 
5  April.  5  OcU 
June*  Dec. 


WoLfi,  Brothers,  83,  Cftange  Aiie^ 


THE  LONDON  MARKETS,   July  26,  1836. 


Sw/^or.— There  fa  a  good  demand  for  BriUth 
Plantation  Sugar,  principally  from  the  grocers. 
The  stock  of  West  India  Sugars  Is  now  2G.476  hdi. 
and  trs.  being  1  /J06  leu  than  last  yeai.  The  stock 
of  Mauritius  U  now  59,432  bags,  which  Is  2(MS6 
less  than  last  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  de- 
mand for  Mauritius  by  the  grocers  at  former  rates. 
The  demand  for  Bengal  Sutsar  has  been  very  mo- 
derate, owing  to  the  holders  refuting  to  submit  to 
easier  prices,  and  the  limited  business  done  has 
been  confined  to  small  parcels  taken  by  the  grocers. 

Tea.^The  fine  Teas  at  the  public  sales  this  day, 
mostly  sold  briskly  at  full  prices,  particularly  the 
Congous,  which  went  off  with  considerable  spirit. 
Some  fine  Twankays  were  taken  in  at  an  advance 
of  2d.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  Tea  are  not  cheaper, 
but  they  went  off"^  heavily,  and  a  large  portion 
bought  m.  Congous,  fine,  sold  at  Is.  lOd.  toSs.  5jd; 
common  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3^d.  Hysons,  common, 
2b.  M.  to  2b.  I  Id.— The  East-India  Company  have 
iMued  their  declaration  for  the  sale  of  Teas  in 
September  next.  The  declaration  amounts  to 
4,UKl.0Ur)lbs.,  and  comprises  54K).<KN)Ib8.  of  Ruhca, 
2,770,«HKiIbs.  of  Congou,  Souchonjj,  and  Pekoe; 
i)H),{*M)\\*.  of  Twankay,  and  13i),(MM)lbs.  of  HyMm. 
lu  the  present  declaration  there  is  KKI.dOUlbs.  less 
of  Bohca  than  in  the  June  Mde;  l(N),0(»()lb8.  less  of 
Twankay;  an  increase  of  I70,00(»lb9.  of  Congou, 
.Souchcing,  Ac,  and  3(),0fMilbs.  more  of  Hyson. 
The  whole  amount  of  Bohca  Teas  entered  under 
the  treasury  minute,  for  payment  of  the  duty  of 
Is.  (id.  per  lb.  until  the  Ist  of  Augiist  ne&C  i* 
above  l^,nrN),(iO0lbs. 

/«rfi>o.  — The  following  is  Messrs.  Patry  and 
Pattlcur's  report  of  the  result  of  the  July  public 
sale«>  of  Indigo,  which  commenced  on  the  12tn,aid 
closed  on  the  26th  inst. 

•'  Thequaniiiy  declared  for  sale  was  9,3()D  chests, 
which  itresentetl  the  following  assortment  *. — y»iu 
chests  tine  ehipiing  qualities,  2,fAH)  middling  to 
good  do.,  i?,.'>0(i  line  coiisuinors  to  middling  do., 
2,4<m;  ordinary  t*>  good  couMiming  qualities,  475 
ordinary  and  very  low  srirts,  '24A  Madras.  244  Kur- 
puh,  2  Manilla,  and  4  Pondicherry.    Previous  to 


the  opening,  and  during  the  progrest  of  the  mkt, 
1U3  cherts  were  withdrawn  by  the  proprietoia. 

**  The  sale  began  with  spirit  at  an  advance  em 
the  April  sale  of  6d.  to  9d.,  being  rather  above  the 
previous  market  prices,  the  proprieton  aupportiqg 
iNit  at  the  same  thne  meeting  the  buyers  at  theae 
rates :  as  the  sale  proceeded,  and  «vcn  m  early  as 
the  second  day,  the  great  competition  between  the 
buvers  for  export  drove  prices  up,  and  the  advance 
on  last  sale  ranged  from  9d.  to  Js.  for  middling 
good  and  fine  qualities,  and  6d.  to  9d.  for  ordiiMVT 
and  consuming  sorts.  At  thcw  rates  the  nJe  con- 
tinned  with  greater  regularity,  leaa  difference  of 
opinion,  and  more  general  spirit  than  haa  been  re- 
marked for  many  years  past,  and  it  cloeed  with  the 
same  briskness  ma  as  high  prices  as  had  htthcrta 
been_paid. 

**  The  principal  feature  of  thfa  tale,  whkh  hes 
been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  article  erf"  Indigo,  is,  that  at  a  ale 
of  such  magnitude,  buyers  should  have  been  found 
for  nearly  me  whole  quantity,  evidently  with  very 
little  assistance  f^om  speculation  on  the  spot ;  and 
that  prices  should  have  gradually  advanced  from 
the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  ot  the  sale.  Thia 
result,  nowever,  shows  that  stocks  on  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  Germany  and  the  North,  are  much 
reduced,  and  that  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
manufactures,  the  increased  consumption  of  In- 
dico,  and  the  very  reduced  stock  in  London  (from 
which,  excepting  Prance,  the  whole  of  Europe 
draw8  its  supplies)  have  at  last  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  Foreign  consumers,  who  have,  since  1839* 
allowed  their  stocks  to  run  unusually  low. 

*•  The  home  trade  bought  freely,  and  took  full 
as  much  as  their  u^ual  share,  say  about  1  ,aUO  ciieBts. 
Pioprietors  bought  in  about  9ilO  chests,  leaving, 
therefore,  tt,4U0  chesU  actually  disposed  od  A  great 
pro|)orti(m  of  the  Madras  in  the  sale  was  oc  the 
Kurpah  kind,  and  this  generally  of  ordinary  qua- 
lity, it  was  mostly  bought  for  home  consumption 
at  prices  fully  C(|iial  to  the  relative  qualities  of 
Bengal ;  the  dr>'  leaf  sort  sold  very  unequallv  ataa 
advance  of  ad.  to  9J.  on  ilie  prices  of  last  saie." 
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Abortf  a  number  of  tmall  tribes  on  the 
Awsm  frontier,  77. 

jldditcombe,  examination  of  ctdetsat,  239. 

Agriculture  and  Trade,  Committee  of,  in 
relation  to  the  East,  162. 

Alexander  and  Co,,  the  estate  of,  301. 

Amboyna,  capture  of,  184. 

Anecdotes  of  ]x>rd  Clive,  83,  209.  306— 
of  Indian  sepoys,  85 — of  native  troopers, 
229,  230— of  the  Nuwaub  Shumsboo- 
deen,  286. 

Anglo- Indian  Society  in  former  days,  43 — 
sketches  of,  97,  119,  223,  283. 

Arcoi,  account  of  the  siege  of,  85. 

Army,  Indian,  operations  of,  under  Lord 
CliTe,  84,  205— ito  operations  at  the 
capture  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  147 
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— : of  Bengal,  108,  130,  171,332— 

extensive  present  of  books  to  the,  by  the 
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Assam,  Upper,  account  of  tbe  tribes  near 
Sudiyain,  75. 

Athens,  description  of,  276. 

Attica,  journal  of  a  residence  in,  276. 

^vcAmu/y  (Sir  Samuel),  services  of,  188. 

Aunmgxebe,  character  of,  94. 

Autobiography  of  a  Burman,  265. 

Baffs  at  Calcutta,  122. 

Banda  Neira,  capture  of,  185. 

Barbarian,  epithet  of,  applied  to  Euro- 
peans in  China,  59. 

SarUne  (Sir  George),  nullification  of  hb 
appointment  as  governor- general,  2. 

Barrow  (Capt.),  claims  of,  312. 

Batavia,  capture  of,  186,  188. 

Berber  language,  manuscripts  in  tbe,  334. 

Biography .— C.  J.  Rich,  Esq.,  31— Lord 
CUve,  81,  205,  .305— David  Shea,  Esq., 
93— Sir  OiarlesWilkins,  165— David 
Halliburton,  Esq.,  262. 

Board  of  Control^  2,  163, 243,  312. 

Books,  distribution  of,  in  China,  17. 

Botamf,  new  works  on,  78,  237. 


Bourbon^  capture  of  the  Isle  of,  147— 
impolicy  of  restoring  it  to  France,  160. 

Bowen  (Robert),  an  early  officer  of  the  old 
East- India  Company,  45. 

Br&hma  Purdna,  analysis  of  the,  74. 

Burman,  autobiography  of  a,  265. 
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with,  60— -expedition  to  the  tea-district 
of  Flih-keen  in,  130— Mr.  Murray's 
historical  and  descriptive  account  of, 
233— possessions  of,  in  Tartary,  292. 

Chinese  account  of  Ceylon,  30— of  India, 
213,313. 

Cinnamon  and  Pearls,  misrepresentations 
in  Miss  Martineau's  tale  of,  1 73. 

CHve  (Lord),  memours  of,  81 — his  early 
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306— his  determined  character,  83  — 
military  career  in  India,  84,205,  304 — 
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Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  in 
relation  to  the  East,  162. 
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East,  misfortunes  of.  43. 
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also  Review  of  Books. 
Clesias,  review  of  Mr,  Wilson's  notes  on 

the  Indica  of,    138. 
CyvihaUery  the,  and  bis  bride,  199. 

Darrell  (Mr.  John),  an  early  factor  in  the 
service  ot'  Mr.  Courten  at  Goa,  49. 

Dat/  (Mr.),  an  early  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Madrasspatam,  46. 

Djoeji/ocarla,  operations  against,  195. 

Z)Qg-»nCTi,  alleged  race  of,  in  the  East,  141. 

DueUing  in  India,  83,  200. 

Dujardin  (Dr.),  criticism  on  M.  Cham- 
pollion*s  Graromaire  Egyptienne  by,  66. 

Dutch,  conquest  of  their  settlemenU  in  the 
East,  184. 

East- India  Company,  corre«»pondence  with 
tlje,  on  the  appointment  of  a  governor- 
general  in  1806,  2 — Anglo-Indian  ser- 
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Ermgraiifm,  proposed,  to  Greece,  282. 

English,  study  of,  in  India,  163. 

Europeans,  sketches  of  their  society  in 
India,  43,97,119,223,283. 

Fairholme  (Mr  )  on  fish  falling  in  rain,  1 12. 

Fay,  the,  and  the  Peri,  64. 

Fenudes  of  KoordisUn,  37— order  against 
British,  in  China,  63 — the  Pariahs  and 
inferior  castes  of,  in  India,  286. 

Finances  of  Ceylon,  53. 

Fish,  falling  of,  in  rain,  112. 

Flogging  in  the  Indian  army,  201. 

French,  operations  of  Lord  Clive  against 
the,  in  India,  84 — capture  of  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius  from  the,  147 — their  de- 
fence of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  In- 
dia, 187. 

Ftih-keen,  in  China,  expedition  to  the  tea- 
district  of,  130. 

Fuml,  Oriental  Translation,  161 — Lord 
Clive**,  311. 

Ghuzzul  from  the  Persian,  282. 
Gillespie  {Co\'),  services  of,  189. 
Glasspoole  (Capt.),  claims  of,  312. 
Girrdon  (Mr.),  account  of  his  expedition 
to  the  tea-district  of  Ftih-keen,  130. 
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Gooemor-general,  appointment  of  a,  in 
1806,  l~supercession  of  Sir  George 
Barlow  as,  2— of  Lord  Heytesbury,  15. 

Grammaire  EgyjUienne,  CliampolUon's,66. 

Greece,  journal  of  a  residence  in,  276. 

Gulzhf  (Mr.) y  expedition  of,  to  the  tea- 
district  of  Ffih-keen,  130. 

Guzerat,  ancient  inscriptions  in,  108  — 
military  operations  in,  in  1803,  2fi3. 

Gypsies,  origin  of  the,  198. 

H(fiz,  sonnet  from,  54. 

Haileybury,  college  examination  at,  335. 

Halhed  (Mr.  N.  B.),  165,  167. 

HaUiburtoa  (Mr.  David),  services  of,  262. 

Hastings  (Warren),  165. 

HeyUdmry   (Lord),    supercessioo   of,    as 

governor-general  of  India,  J  5. 
Hieroglyj)hics,   EgypUan,  examination  of 

M.  Champollion's  theory  of,  66. 
Himalaya  Mountains,  boUnyof,  237- 
Hindu  Pauranic  writings,  73  —  tribe  of 

Mootuks  or  Maomareeas,  near  Sudiya, 

75  — inferior  castes,   283  —  bouscbold 

servants,  284. 
History,  later,  of  British  India,  sketches  of, 

1,  147,  184,  241. 
Hodgson  (Mr.  B.  H.),  236,  331. 
Horse,  native  irregular,  in  Bengal,  223 — 

various  breeds  of  the,  in  India,  225 — 

Skinner's  corps  of,  230,  232. 
Huron,  voyage  of  the,  to  the  north -<«si 

coast  of  China,  17. 

India,  sketches  of  the  later  history  of,  I, 
147,  184,  241— appointment  of  a  go- 
vernor-general for,  in  1806,  1 — Eng. 
lish  society  in,  in  former  days,  43—- 
narrative  of  Lord  Clive*s  career  in,  81, 
205,  304 — the  Mascarenhas,  a  legend  of 
the  Portuguese  in,  94 — ^mode  of  travel 
of  an  imperial  court  in,  ib. — descrip- 
tive scenes  in,  95,  96— sketches  of  so- 
ciety  in,  97,  119— ancient  inscriptions 
in,  108 — Ctesias*  notes  on,  138 — con- 
quest of  the  Dutch  settlements  in,  184 
—slate  of  the  military  law  in  the  army 
of,  200 — Chinese  account  of,  213,  313 
— native  irregular  horse  in,  223 — re- 
newal of  the  Company's  charter  for,  in 
1813,  241  — the  Pariah  and  inferior 
castes  of,  283— failures  of  agency  JwHiaea 
in,  .-101. 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  in  Guxerat,  108. 

Insolvents  at  CalcutU,  301. 

Irregular  horse,  native,  in  India,  223— 
account  of  Skinner's  corps  of,  230,  23^, 

Iskardoh,  in  Little  Tibet,  account  of  the 
territory  and  government  of,  171. 
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Jain  inscriptions  in  Guseimt,  108. 
Javay  conquest  of  the  island  of,  186. 
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JTarienif  customs  of  the,  268. 

£'eang''Soo,  in  China,  misniooary  visit  to 
the  province  of,  25. 

XeaHng(C6L),  services  of,  147. 

Xennetfy  {Col  Vans.),  75,  141. 

JTe-tkan'to,  in  China,  visit  to,  19. 

JThotm,  affairs  of  the  Chinese  at,  292. 

KoordUtan,  review  of  Mr.  Ricb*s  namu 
tive  of  a  residence  in,  31 — account  of 
the  pasha  of,  34,  37 — houses  in,  35 — 
sports  of,  36 — amusements  in,  t6. — 
momen  of,  37 — tribes  of,  39. 

Languages,  Chinese,  59 — Egyptian,  66 — 
Coptic,  ib.  —  Oriental,  discontinuance 
of  printing  of  works  in,  163 — Cana. 
rese,  332. 

Law,  military,  state  of,  in  the  Indian 
anny,  200. 

Lawrence  (Major),  services  of,  84. 

Ubrary  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  332. 

Lindsay  (Mr.)*  answer  to  his  pamphlet  on 
British  Relations  wiUi  China,  57. 

Literary  Intelligence^  80. 

Lileraturef  Chinese,  30,  213,  313— Sans- 
crit, 73,  165 — Persian,  54,  74^-discou- 
ragement  of  Oriental,  by  the  Indian 
government,  163 — Berber,  331. 

LiUle  William,  >«hip,  conduct  of  the  old 
East- India  Company  in  the  case  of,  44. 

Lord  (Mr.  P.  B.),  236. 

McCally  (Capt.],  translation  by,  of  the 
autobiography  of  Tsura  Moung.Bo,  a 
Burmese,  265. 

Madrasspataniy  Anglo-Indian  society  at, 
in  former  days,  46. 

Madura,  capture  of,  192. 

Maliomedans,  emplojrment  of,  as  house- 
bold  servants  in  India,  284. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  review  of  bis  *<  Life 
of  Lord  Clive,"  81,  205.  304. 

ManuscripU,  Berber,  331— Canarese,  332 
— Oriental,  of  Tippoo  Suluo,  ib.—of 
Mr.  Moorcroft,  ib. 

Marathon,  description  of  the  plain  of,  276. 

Maritime  servants.  East- India  Company's, 
claims  of,  312. 

Marriages y  Anglo-Indian.  100. 

Martineau  (Miss),  remarks  on  her  tale  en- 
tilled  **  Cinnamon  and  Pearls,'*  173. 

Mascarenhas,  the,  94. 

Mathesan  (Mr.  J.),  review  of  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Britibh  trade  with  China,  60. 

Mauritius,  capture  of  the.  147. 

May-day  with  the  Muses,  72. 

Medhursl  (  Rev.  W.  H.).  voyage  of,  to  the 
north-east  coast  of  China,  1 7. 

Alecrecs,  a  tribe  near  Sudiya,  76. 


Meerjqffier,  90,205,309,311. 
Meeskmees,  a  tribe  near  Sudiya,  78. 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Rich,  31 — of  Lord  Clivc, 

81,  205,  304— of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins, 

165— of  David  Halliburton,  Esq.,  262. 
MiU(Mr.),  90,205,311. 
Mm  river,  attempted  ascent  of  the.   130. 
Minto  (Lord),  policy  of,  in  the  East,  184, 

187,  197. 
Missionary  voyage  lo  the  north-east  coast 

of  China,  17. 
Moorcroft  (Mr.),  manuscripts  of,  332. 
Mootukt  ox  Maomareeas,  tribe  of,  75. 
Murray  (Mr.),   review  of  bis  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Account  of  China,  233. 

Napier  (Lord),  affair  of,  in  China,  56,  63. 
Native  irregular  horse,  Indian.  223— do- 
mestic servants,  284. 
Nepal,  illustrations  of,  236. 
NewaU  (Capt.),  claims  of.  312. 
Nkobars,  dress  of  the  people  of  tlie,  140. 

Odehj  Futteh  Ali,  of  Persia,  143. 
Omiehund,  a  native  agent  at  the  court  of 

Suraj-u-Dowlab,  206. 
Oriental  works,  printing  of,  in  India,  163 

— library  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  332. 
Orme  (Mr.),  84,  85,  89,  90,  306. 

Patoin6em|r,  massacre  at,  192— iu  capture 
by  tlie  British,   193. 

Pariahs  of  India,  condition  of  the,  283 — 
derivation  of  their  name,  t6.— employ- 
ment  of,  as  servants,  284— as  sepoys,  289. 

Parliament,  discussions  in,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor- general  in  1806,  3 
—on  tlie  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter  in  1813,  247. 

Parsees,  liturgical  works  of  the,  74— cus- 
toms of  the,  286. 

Pearls^  cinnamon  and,  173. 

Peri,  the  Fay  and  the,  64. 

Pigmies,  alleged  race  of,  in  India,   140. 

Pitt  (Mr.),  letter  of  Lord  Clive  to.  rela- 
tive to  the  extension  of  our  Indian  terri- 
tories, 304. 

Plassey,  account  of  the  battle  of,  91. 

PoKTRV  -.—Sonnet  from  Haiiz,  54  —  the 
Fay  and  the  Peri,  64 — May-day  with 
the  Muses,  72 — the  Shooting  Stars.  106 
— the  Eastern  Beauty  Bathing,  117  — 
Ode  on  the  Royal  Accession,  by 
Futteh  Ali,  of  Persia,  143 — the  Cymba. 
leer  and  his  Bride,  199 — Love  and 
Time,  204  —  the  Native  Lovers'  Song, 
275--Gliuzzul,  from  the  Persian,  282 
— the  Celestial  Lover ;  a  Dream  of  La- 
tin Romance,  293. 

Puranas,  remarks  on  the,  73 — analysis  of 
the  Brahma  Purana,  74.     jQQqIp 

7\/nx,  tlje,  at  Athens,  279.   '        o 
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Bain,  falling  of  fish  in,  112. 

Raumer  (F.  Von),  work  on  England  by, 

Re-unions  at  Calcutta,  124. 

RxTixw  OF  Books  and  Critical  Notices  ;— 

llich'i   NarratiTe    of  a  Residence    in 

Koordittan,  31  —Staunton's  Remarks 

on  tbc  British  Relations  with  China,  55 

Math(f8on*s    Present   Position    and 

Prospects  of  the  British  Trade  with 
China,  ib.  —  M.  Champoll ion's  Gram- 
maire  Egyptienne,  66  —  Montgomery 
Martin's  Despatches,  Minutes,  &c.  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  78— Conversa- 
tions at  Cambridge,  ib,  —  Henslow's 
Principles  of  DescriptiTe  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  t6.  — The  Fellow  Com- 
moner, 7»— Akerman's  Coins  of  the 
Romans  relating  to  Britain,  t6.— Rau- 
mur's  England  in  1835,  i&.— Stcbbing's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  ib. — Bar- 
row's Tour  round  Ireland,  80 — Stan- 
field's  Coast  Scenery,  80,  335— Mrtl- 
colm's  Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive,  81, 
205,  304— the  Mascareohas,  94 — Mr. 
Wilson's  Notes  on  Ctesias,  138— Mur- 
ray's Historical  and  Descriptive  Ac- 
count of  China,  233— Royle's  Botany 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  237— 
History  of  Russia,  ib,  —  Smyth  and 
Lowe's  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para,  ib. 
—Meyer's  Illustration  of  British  Birds, 
i6.— Southey's  Works  of  Cowper,  238 
— Forster's  Lives  of  Eminent  British 
Statesmen,  i6.— Head's  Home  Tour 
through  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of 
England,  i6.— Smith's  Letter  to  W.  S. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  and  Sir  J.  R.  Carnac,  ib, 
—Victor  Hugo's  Songs  of  Twihght,  t6. 
—Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  276 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and 

Science,  333— Earl's  Observations  on 
the  North  Coast  of  New  Holland,  i6.-- 
Observations  on  the  Advantages  of 
Emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  &c., 

it. Smith  on  the  Dialects  of  India,  t6. 

-iThirlwairs  History  of  Greece,  334— 
Isaacs'  1  ravels  and  Adventures  in  East- 
ern  Africa,  t6.— Basil  Hall's  Schloss 
Hainfeld,  i6.— Jerningham,  t6.— Tneb- 
ner's  Report  on  the  Commerce  of  New 
Russia.  Ac,  t6.  —  M« Queen's  General 
Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  i5.— 
Burt's  Observations  on  the  Curiosities 
of  Nature,  i6.-Wilson's  Tales  of  the 
Borders,  i6.— Fmden's  Ports  and  Har- 
bours of  Great  Britoin,  335— Fisher's 
Views  in  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,&c.,  ib. 
—The  ShakspeareGallery,t6— Beamish 
on  Naval  Architecture,  i6.— Magazine 
of  Health,  ib. 
Rich  (Mr.),  review  of  his  "  Narrative  of 
a  Residence  in  KoordisUn,"  31— bio- 
graphical notice  of,  ib, 
RickeUs  (Mr.  Mordaunt),  case  of,  817. 
Royle  (Mr.),  his  illustrations  of  the  bo- 
uny  of  the  Himalaya,  237. 
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Samarang,  capture  of,  191. 
Servants,  Indian  native,  hints  oo  the  cm- 

ployment  of,  in  families,  284. 
Sheffiddy  free-trade  petition  from,  244. 
Shan-tungf  in  China,  1  missionary  voyage 

along  the  coast  of,  17. 
S^ea  (Mr.  David),  death  oft  93. 
Siumsoodem  (Nuwab),  execution  of,  286. 
Sirwusy  general,  of  the  Parseca,  74. 
Skitchbs  of  the  later  History  of  Britirii 
India : — The  appointment  of  a  Gover- 
nor-general in   1806,    1  — Capture  of 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  147 — Conquest 
of  the  Dutch  settlements,   184  —  Ba- 
newal    of  the  Company's   Chnrter  in 
1813,  241. 
__  of  India ;— The  Juwaub  Club,  97 
—the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  119— Na- 
tive Irregular  Horse,  223— tbe  Psriahs 
and  inferior  castes,  283. 
—  of  Anglo-Indian  Society  in  For- 
mer Days,  43. 
SIdnner  (Colonel),  230,  231. 
Smith  {KAtm),  241,242. 
SociETns,  Proceedings  of:— Royal  Asia- 
tic Society,  73, 161 ,  235,  331— Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  74 
—Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  108,  130, 
332— Madias  Literary  Society,  265. 
Society,  Anglo-Indian,  in  fonner  days,  43 
—sketches  of  Anglo-Indian,  97,  119, 
223,  283. 
Sports  in  Koordistan,  36. 
Stan,  theshoou'ng,  106. 
Staunton  (Sir  G.  T.),  review  of  his  pam^ 
let  on  British  Relations  with  China,  55. 
Stevens  (Mr.),  his  account  of  a  missionary 
voyage  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Chins, 
17— expedition  of,  to  the  ten-distria  of 
Fiih-keen,   130. 
Stud,  government,  in  Bengal,   326. 
Sudhfa,  in  Assam,  account  of  the  tribss 

near,  75. 
Sumatra,  military  operations  in,  192. 
SuHmania,  in  Koordistan,  visit  to,  34. 
Sulivan  (Mr.),  304,  .S08. 
Suraju-DowlaJi,  operations  of  Lord  CDve 
against,   87  —  conspiracy    against  his 
power,  89,  205— defeat  of,  at  Plassey, 
91-.«ssassination  of,  205. 
Surat,  Anglo- Indian  society  at,  in  former 

days,  43. 
Swart%,  the  missionary,  261. 

Tails,  men  with,  140. 
Tartary,  Chinese,  state  of,  292. 
Tea-district  of  Ffth-keen,   ftUure  of  an 

expedition  to  the,  130. 
I%«.fncaijatCalcutta,124-Grecian,278. 

Tibet,  account  of  Iskardoh  in,  171. 
Tippoo  Sutton,  library  of,  332. 
Tour7Mmentt,  nat*      '    '  ^  ^  228. 
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Town,  HaU,  Calcutta,  tbe,  1 1 9. 

TratUf  early,  to  India,  4^— British,  with 
Cbina,  &5,  61^-coiDintttee  of,  in  reJa> 
tioo  to  the  East,  162— rtnewal  of  the 
Company's  charter  for,  in  1813,  241 — 
Sheffield  petition  respecting  the  free, 
dom  of,  to  India,  244— evidence  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  Committee  reUu 
tive  to,  249. 

Traod^  mode  of,  of  an  Eastern  court,  94. 

Trichmopofy,  military  operations  at,  84. 

Tiing-kae-wd,  in  China,  visit  to,  23. 

Tswtdthoukf  or  ceremony  of  drinking  each 
other's  blood,  268. 

f^oyage,  missionary,  to  the  north-east 
coast  of  China,  17. 
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iyade(  Capt.),  his  account  of  Iskardob,  171. 

Watken  (Mr.),  account  by,  of  some  an- 
cient  inscriptions  in  Gujerit,  108. 

Weuhact  missionary  visit  to,  17. 

/^e^e<^^(  Marquess),  despatches  of  the,  80. 

rittmi  (Sir  Charlea),  memoir  of,  165. 

Wilton  (Prof.  H.  H.)  on  the  Pauranic 
writings,  73— analysis  of  the  BdUima 
Purina  by,  74 — notes  on  Ctesias  by,  138. 

(Rev.  Mr.),  of  Bombay,  74.  75. 

Women  of  KoordisUn  described,  37 — Pa- 
riah, in  India,  286. 

Woo'Sungf  in  China,  visit  to,  25. 

Wordsworth  (Rev.  C),  review  of  his  Jour, 
nal  of  a  Residence  at  Athens  and  Atti- 
ca, 276. 

Works,  Oriental,  printing  of,  in  India,  163. 
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.Abbott  (Ens.),  court-martial  on,  98. 

Aborigines  of  Australia,  39— trial  of,  163. 

AcU  of  CouncU,  Indian  :— The  coinage, 
15,  19,  80,  240— protection  of  indigo 
planters,  186 — insolvent  debtors,  186, 
223 — alleged  gross  absurdities  in  the 
acts,  214,  268 — appeal  from  the  Com. 
pany's  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
214,  268— appointments  to  the  situation 
of  prindpal  sudder  ameen,  sudder 
ameen,  and  rooonsiflr,  214 — power  of 
judges  of  the  chief  dvil  and  criminal 
court,  215  — execution  of  decrees  by 
principal  sudder  ameens,  220 — transit 
duties,  224. 

Adam  (Sir  Fred.),  remarks  on  his  ab- 
sence from  Madras,  31. 

. (Mr.),  his  report  on  the  sUte  of 

education  in  Bengal,  137,  226. 

Afghanistan,  commerce  of,  24,  69,  221. 

Africa,  Central,  expedition  into,  96. 

Ao»A,  progress  of  the  college  at,  69— 
abolition  of  the  presidency  of,  144,  189 
—bank,  171. 

AgrictUtural  capabilities  of  India,  hints  on 
the,  90  —  prohibition  against  medical 
officers  entering  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits,  189. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Western  India,  90, 
155— of  Calcutta,  172. 

Jjmere,  local  cavalry  at,  19. 

jikyab,  insurrection  in,  1 72. 

Alexander  and  Co,,  estot©  of,    I,  67,  215. 

AUahabad,  native  literary  club  at,  145— 
abolition  of  the  custom-house  at,  1 86 — 
tax  on  pilgrims  at,  187,  220. 

AUard  (General),  intended  return  of,  to 
Lahore,  128. 

Ahes  (Major),  19,  76,  150, 186,  188,  228. 

Amboyna,  earthquake  at,  173. 


Ameena,  sudder,  prohibition  against  their 
engaging  in  tradins  speculations,  97 — 
new  act  of  council  respecting,  214 — 
execution  of  decrees  by,  220. 

American  missionaries  at  Moulmein,  36— 
treaty  with  Siam,  55— missionaries  in 
Siam,  162. 

Anomaly,  judicial,  1 1— in  the  c<^per  coin- 
age of  India,  1 6. 

Annuity  Fund,  Bengal  Civil,  65,  143. 

Arabia,  Egyptian  expedition  against,  55^ 
travels  of  Lieuts.  Wellsted  and  White- 
lock  in,  230. 

Armt  (Company's,  in  India)  : — Outrage 
on  an  officer  near  Neemuch,  13— case 
of  Col.  Lumley  and  the  editor  of  the 
Englishman,  13,  75  —  frequency  of 
courts-martial,  15,  20,  79 — new  corps 
of  local  cavalry  at  Ajmere,  19  — the 
new  rupee,  19,  80,  240— dress  of  offi- 
cers, 20,  41 — duel,   32— priae-money, 

33,  50— operations  against  insurgents, 

34,  35,  84,  98, 172, 187, 229-appojnU 
raents  to  the  general  staff,  41— examina- 
tion of  officers  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, 45,  48,  104,  109— occupation 
of  public  quarters,  47— depots,  ib. — 
study  of  the  native  languages  by  medi- 
cal officers,  49— unfounded  imputation 
on  officers,  50 — military  funds,  86,  147 
— censure  on  officers,  97,  107,  178— 
bravery  of  native  soldiers,  98 — move- 
menta  of  corps  in  Bengal,  98,  150 — fees 
on  commissions,  107— rank  to  ensigns, 
1 10— charge  of  troops  and  companies, 
t6. —pioneers,  ib, — control  over  engineer 
officers,  i6.— cantonments,  ib. — discus- 
sions in  the  newspapers,  150 — regimen- 
tal duty,  174— Goorkah,  or  hill  corps, 
i6.— muskets  for  the  artillery  regiment, 
t&.— date  of  furloughs,  178— Indian 
allowances,  1 79 — movements  of  corps  at 
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Madras,  ifr.^nspeciion  of  the  Poona 
division  of  the  armv,  181  ^-command 
allowances,  182 — meritorious  serrices 
of  officers,  182^  warrant  officers,  183 
-^mercantile  or  agricultural  pursuits  by 
medical  officers,  1 89 — present  stations 
of  the  refi^imentR,  238---retirement  of 
superintending  surgeons,  224— artillery 
with  the  Assam  light  infantry,  240 — re- 
tirements, &c.  of  officers  in  England, 
272 — see  also  General  Orders,  Omns- 
Martial,  jfc. 
.-.-  (King\  serring  in  the  East) : — 
Promotion  allowances  to  officers  at  Ma- 
dras, 107  —  office  allowance  to  pay- 
masters, 110 — full  tentage  to  officers  in 
Bengal,  174 — present  stations  of  the 
regiments,  238 — power  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief,  225— percussion  muskets, 
273 — relief  of  troops,  tV.  —  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  George  Elder,  ib,  —  courts-martial 
on  officers,  41,  98,  174,  183 — promo- 
tions  and  changes,  56,  128,  272 — ^fur- 
loughs,  45,105,  177. 

Indian,  distribution  of  the,  238. 


Arts,  progress  of  the,  at  Calcutta,  143. 
Assam,  zoology  of,  30 — irruption  of  the 

Singfoeson  the  frontier  of,  98,  162— 

light  infantry,  240. 
Association,  patriotic,   at  Sydney,    163 — 

steam-tug,  at  Calcutta,  188 — East- India 

and  China,  202,  271. 
Assurance,  life,  at  Calcutta,  15,  189. 
Auckland  (Lord),  arrival  of,  at  Calcutta, 

96,  187. 
Aurungabad,  oppression  at,  72,  228. 
Australia,  South,  colonization  of,    55^ 

appointments   for,    56 — see   also  New 

South  Wales,  j-c. 
Auipara,  indigo  factory  at,  1,  3. 
Am,  letter  to  the  king  of,  by  the  late 

woongyee  of  Rangoon,  10 — progress  of 

the  English   language    in,   35  —  new 

woongyee  of  Rangoon,  162 — Singfoes 

in,  98,  162— the  Erawadi  river  in,  9S^ 
AuHishouks,    ship,    attack   upon   the,   off 

Baring's  Island,  55,  236. 

Bagdad,  disturbance  at,  caused   by  Mr. 

Samuel,    a   missionary,    36  — Turkish 

troops  at,  37. 
Ball,  grand,  at  Bombay,  154. 
Bangalore,  caseofVelloreSoobroyah  Moo- 

delly  at,  33,  228. 
Bank  of  Bengal,  division  of  shares  in,   10 

— voles  in,  ih, — Union,  of  Bengal,  67 

— Java,  161 — Agra,  171. 
Bo/avia,  shipping  at,  54  — bank  at,  161 — 

duty  on  British  goods  at,  233. 
Baza  Baee,  removal  of  the,  21,  78,  228. 
J?et'A:  (Lieut.),  court-martial  on,  51. 
Begum  Sumroo,    illness  of  the,    78 — her 

munificence,    79  — death   and  funeral, 

170,  178,  221 — annexation  of  her  ter- 


ritories to  the  British  govemmeiity   170, 
186— will  of,  170,187,222. 

Belgaum,  inspection  of  troops  at,  182. 

Bell  (Lieut.  T.),  censure  on,  97. 

Bdochees,  conflict  with  the,  228. 

Benares,  hail-storm  at,  1 86. 

Benlinck  (Lord  Wm.),  202. 

Bheumdy,  cantonment  of,  110. 

Bhurtpore,  progress  in  English  by  the  nja 
of,  74 — mercantile  speculation  in  glus 
at,  80— amusements  of  the  raja  of,  227. 

BiograjMxd  Notices: — Loo,  governor  of 
Canton,  95— Mr.  John  Palmer,  148— 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bird,  235. 

Bird  (Mr.  W.  W.),  death  of,  235. 

Bishop  of  Calcutta— see  fFUsom* 

Blake  (Mr.),  the  late  assassination  of,  19, 
76,  150,  186,  188,  228. 

J?oard^O>ntro^  opinion  of  the,  with  res- 
pect to  compensation  to  Company's  um- 
ritime  officers,  192,202. 

Bokhara,  exports  from,  to  Cabul,  25,  69. 
221— Russian  trade  with,  26. 

BoMBAV  iNTCLUocircB :  —  SUve-tradiog 
in  Kattywar,  34,  89— the  Coolies,  35— 
native  servants,  ib. — Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  55 — trade  and  navigation  of 
the  Indus,  90,  90*— roads  in  the  Sat- 
tara  territory,  89 — the  Colaba  causeway, 
ib. — asylum  for  the  Panee  poor,  90 — 
Socotni,  ib.— steam-navigaiion  on  the 
Indus,  90, 1S7,  230— agricultural  capa- 
bilities  of  India,  90 — grand  ball  by 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebboy,  154— Indian  pro- 
ducu,  1.^5—  Native  Education  Society, 
156— Elphinstone  College,  229—  Mal- 
wa  opium,  t6.^.cultivation  of  cotton, 
ib, — travellers  in  Arabia,  230-.-imports 
and  exports  of  sugar,  259 — prices  of 
European  goods,  60,  133,  206,  276— 
securities  and  exchanges,  61,  134,  207, 
277— shipping,  birtlis,  marriages,  and 
deatlis,  53,  112,  184,245. 

I  Government  Orders: — Study  of 
the  native  languages  by  medical  officcn, 
49— unfound^  impuution  on  officers, 
50— search  for  coal  in  Cutch,  i6.— Par- 
kur  prize-money,  t6..»medical  charge 
of  troops  on  the  India  voyage,  ib. — 
army  rank,  110— office  allowance  to 
paymasters,  ib. — steam-postage,  rift. — 
charge  of  troops,  ib, — pioneer  compa- 
nies, f6.— control  over  engineer  officeis, 
t6.— Bhewndy  cantonment,  t6.-~signal 
at  Bombay,  110,  183- tour  of  inspec- 
tion— Poonah  division  of  the  army,  181 
— command  allowances,  182 — set  vices 
of  Brigadier  L.  C.  Russell,  t6. —  war- 
rant officers,  183  —  services  of  Capt. 
Bruckis  243— courts-martial,  51,  183, 
243~appointment8  and  furloughs,  51, 
110,  183,  245— marine  appointments, 
.53,  112,  184. 

Supreme  Court :  —Trial  of  Ma- 
homed bin  Suggur  for  piracy,  87. 
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Booh,  edict  against  foreigo,  in  China,  37 
— preparing  for  Uie  press  in  China,  94. 

Brahmin^  conversion  of  a,  31 — polygamy 
of  the  Kulins,  212. 

Breakwater  at  Madras,  86. 

Braum  (Brigadier),  legacy  to,  187. 

J9rottfn«(Mr.R),  142,  16H,  209,216,  248. 

Bracks  (Capt),  services  of,  243. 

Bryce  (Dr.),  mission  of,  171. 

Buckingham  (Mr.),  claims  of,  202— sub- 
scription for,  1*6. 

Buffaloes,  wild,  in  Assam,  30. 

Btirlnrufowtg  (Mr,),  1,3,4. 

Burmete  Empire — see  Ava, 

Burfies  (Lieut.),  mission  of,  to  Sinde,  55 
—report  by,  on  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  tlie  Indus,  90. 

Bumey  (Col.),  resident  at  Ava,  35. 

Pi«rr  (Lieut.  J.  R.),  176. 

By-laws^  Company's,  alteration  in,  196 — 
committee  of,  197. 

Cubulj  projected  expedition  from,  against 
Pesbawur,  22,  80,  186~Mr.  Masson's 
account  of  the  trade  of,  24,  69,  221 — 
afiaire  of  Shah  Shuja,  ex-king  of,  75, 
187 — discovery  of  gold  coin  by  a  fa- 
4]ueer  in,  187. 

Caffres,  g^reat  meeting  of,  to  swear  alle- 
giance  to  England,  40 — petty  feuds  be- 
tween the  Fingoes  and,  173. 

Calcutta  I  NTSLuaxMCi : — The  select  ves- 
try, 9— Bank  of  Bengal,  10->Glo*ster 
mills,  t6.— .the  late  woongyee  of  Ran. 
goon,  i6.— ecclesiastical  intelligence,  11 
—judicial  anomaly,  il>, — press  and  so. 
ciety  of  Calcutu,  12— outrage  on  a 
British  officer,  13  —  Mr.  Stocqueler 
and  the  Bengal  Ckib,  13,  75— estate  of 
Fergusson  and  Co.,  14,  68,  186— of 
Colvin  and  Co.,  15,  186,215— Univer- 
sal Assurance  Company,  15,  189 — fre- 
quency of  courts-martial,  15,  20,  79 — 
opium  cultivation,  15 — copper  coinage, 
15,  19 — intellectual  condition  of  India, 
16— cultivation  of  indigo,  17 — the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  18 — law  commission, 
i^.— native  patronage,  t6.  — affairs  at 
Jeypore,  19,  76,  150,  186,  188,  228— 
the  new  currency,  15,  19.  80 — dress  of 
military  officers,  20,  41 — native  mar- 
riage, 20 — affairs  of  Runjeet  Singh,  21, 
75,  186— Lahore,  21,  80,  186,  187, 
227— Sinde,  21,  75,  187— Delhi,  21, 
80,  227— the  Baiza  Baee,  21,  78,  228 
— Ludakh,  21— Hyderabad,  i6.— Ul- 
war,  21,228— Herat,  22,  228— Cabul, 
22,80,  186,  187— Peshawur,  22— the 
Suraogees  and  Vishnovecs,  23— -trade  of 
Cabul.  24,  69,  221— zool<^  of  Assam, 
30— Civil  Service  Annuity  Fund,  65, 
143  — new  Hindu  sect,  66 — Union 
Bank,  67 — the  Khasias  of  Cherrapoon. 
jee,  i6. — estate  of  Alexander  and  Co., 
67-  21.'i— .of  Mackintosh  and   Co,,  68. 


186,  215— abolition  of  oaths,  68— Agra 
College,  69 — Government  Sanscrit  Col- 
lege, i6. —  Rajah  Rajnarain  Roy,  70 — 
native  education,  70,  145 — intrigues  at 
Delhi,  71,  146  —  Ganges  Insurance 
Office,  71.— grand  cricket  match,  tfr. — 
Indian  jails,  71,  102,  144 — abolition  of 
custonuhouses,  72,  186 — corruption  of 
native  servants,  72 — Aurungabad,  72, 
228 — the  opium  trade  with  China,  73— 
dawk-travelling,  t6.^growth  of  tea  in 
India,  74— progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, 16.— embassy  from  Nepaul,  74, 
147 — Baboo  Joykissun  Doss,  75 — pub. 
lie  library,  75.  186— Shah  Shooja-ool- 
Moolk,  75,  187 — selection  of  native 
servants,  78^the  Begum  Sumroo,  78, 
170, 186,  187,  221— MofussU  press,  79 
~-Jungypore  indigo-factory,  t6. — frun. 
tier  preventive  line,  79,  150,  172 — de- 
puty collectors,  7^  —  Jullalabad,  80, 
186— Bhurtpoor,  80,  227— Gwalior,  80 
—arrival  of  Lord  Auckland,  96,  187— 
Mr.  Adam*s  report  on  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Bengal,  137,  226— estate  of 
Cruttenden  and  Co.,  141,  167,  186, 
216,  248— proposed  new  wharf,  143 — 
progress  of  the  arts  and  trade,  i6.~-pre- 
sidency  of  Agra,  144,  189— M.  Cor- 
dier,  144— Chamber  of  Commerce,  145, 
188 — severity  of  the  cold,  145— pre- 
sents from  native  chiefs,  t^. — Oriental 
literature,  ib, — Military  Fund,  147 — 
resumption  of  rent-free  lands,  147,  218 
—slave-trade  in  Dinagepore,  147 — tea- 
plants,  ib. — improvement  of  the  dak,  i5. 
—Mr.  John  Palmer,  148,  170— sale  of 
Shumsoodeen's  property,  80,  150  — - 
smuggling  across  the  Jumna,  150,  172 
— military  items,  150,  18&— military 
discussions  in  the  newspapers,  150 — 
Mr.Mordaunt  Ricketts,  166 — Rammo- 
bun  Roy,  170 — municipal  taxation,  170, 
217 — tiger-hunting,  171— Agra  Bank, 
ib, — Dr.  Bryce,  ib. — Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 172 — insurrection  in  Akynh,  ib, 
—  Baron  Hugel,  186,  227— dividends 
on  insolvent  estates,  137,  186,  212 — 
sale  of  the  Forbes  steamer,  186— acts  of 
council,  186,  214,  223— hail-storm  at 
Benares,  186— abolition  of  salt  sales, 
186,  224— lotteries,  187,  188,  224— 
agent  at  Moorshedabad,  187,  224 — re- 
moval of  troops,  187 — Hindoo  pilgrim- 
Ux,  187,  220— earthquake  at  Chander- 
nagore,  187— new  coffee-house,  t&.— 
di!«covery  of  coin  by  a  faqueer,  ib. — 
abolition  of  transit  duties,  187,  224^ 
Native  Medical  College,  188,  226— 
Calcutta  Steam-lug  Association,  188— 
Point  Palmiras  light-house,  ib, — steam 
meeting,  ib, — accident  to  Major  Pew, 
t&.— proposed  address  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 
t&.—  poligamy  of  the  Kulin  Brahmins, 
212---exlortlon,  213  —  legislation  for 
India,  214— the  Nizamut  College  at 
Moorshedabad,  217 — law  of  primoge- 
niture. 21« — tlio  rhnrlfs  Eaion.  219 — 
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India  cotton,  ib, — roads  and  canals,  220 
— eiecution  of  docrees,  t6.— Cone  of  the 
natiTe  press,  222— Mr.  Wagfaorn,  223— 
insoWenl  act,  tifr.— new  form  of  oath,  ib. 
^-defence  of  polygamy,  ib. —  sale  of 
house  property,  1 8^  223— superintend- 
ing surgeons,  224 — power  of  the  com- 
mander.! n-chief,  225  —  union  of  the 
revenue  and  judicial  functions,  226 — 
Manoola,  the  dacoit  of  Jessora,  ib, — 
Mofussii  miscellaneous  news,  ib.  — 
Cawnpoor,  ib. — Dr.  Henderson,  228— 

Sttition  to  Parliament,  268 — prices  of 
uropean  goods,  60,  133,  206,  276— 
securities  and  exchanges,  61,  134,  207, 
277 — shipping,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  45,  105,  177,242. 
....  Government  Orders :  —  Dress  of 
officers,  41,  98 — appointments  to  tlie 
general  staff,  41 — examination  of  offi- 
cers, 45 — sudder  ameens,  moonsifis,  &c. 
— trading  speculations,  97 — conduct  of 
Lieut.  T.  Bell,  i^.—Sinfoes— bravery  of 
native  soldiers,  98 — movement  of  corps, 
i6.— full  tcntage,  174 — regimental  duty, 
ib. — Goorkah  or  Hill  Corps,  ift. ^mus- 
kets for  the  artillery  regiment,  ib. — 
Agra,  189 — lieut.  governor  of  the  Wes- 
tern Proriiices,  t6.— mercantile  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits  by  medical  officers,  ib. 
— Company's  rupees,  240  —  artillery 
with  the  Assam  light  infantry,  ib, — 
courts-martial,  41,  98,  174 — appoint- 
ments, 43, 102, 174,  1B9,  240. 

•  Supreme  Court ;— In  the  matter 


of  Alexander  and  Co.,  1 — sale  of  in 
digo  factories,  ib. —  Calder  v.  Halkett, 
7  —  Shaw  t;.    Freeman,  165 — appeals 
from  the  Company's  Courts,  214,  268. 

I.  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court:  —As- 

signee of  Cruttenden  and  Co.,  137,  209 
—dividends  on  estates,  137,  186,  212 
Fergusson  and  Co.,  212. 

Calder  v.  Halkett,  case  of,  7. 

Camjtbell  (Midsh.),  court-martial  on,  243. 

CanaUy  sUte  of,  in  India,  220. 

Capm  op  Good  Hof«  Iktillioewci: — 
Great  meeting  of  Anglo- CaflfVe  tribes, 
40— exploring  expedition  into  Central 
Africa,  96— Hottentot  families,  tft.— 
Fingoes  and  CafiVes,  173— rix-doUar 
currency,  i6.— ^ffi»irs  on  the  IVontier, 
234— Capt.  Stockenstrom,  i6.— exports, 
i6.— Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  235  — ap- 
potntments,  54,  112,  234,  247— ship- 
ping, births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  54, 
112,  185,247. 

Cbjtef,  right  and  left  hand,  32. 

Ctmcasuh  state  of  affairs  in  the,  235. 

Qnuewayy  Colaba,  expense  of,  89. 

Cawnpore,  galUntry  of  its  inhabitants,  227 
— Ladies'  Committee  at,  ib. 

CxTLOK  Imtblligekci  :  —  Accident  at 
the  King's  house,  Colombo,  35— the  le- 
gislative council,  92,  157,  231— landed 
orooertv.  157— the  eovemor,  the  mer- 
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cfaasts,  and  the  press,  160,  230— ad- 
dreas  of  the  natives  to  tliegovenior,  231 
—  shipping,  births,  marriagea,  and 
deaths,  5.3,  112,184,245. 

Chamber  ofCommercet  Calcutta,  145,  188. 

Chandgmagore,  M.  Cordier,  govaiH>rof, 
144— earthquake  at,  187. 

Charles  EatoHy  ship,  fate  of  the,  219. 

Cherrapoanjee,  the  Kbasias  of,  67. 

Chesnep  (Col.),  expedition  of,  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, 37,  96,  236,  237. 

Odefs,  Indian  native,  presenU  from,  145. 

ChimunSbigh,  chief  of  Saewar,  188. 

Chika  Intkluoxnck  : — The  emperoi^s 
edict  against  foreign  books,  37 — How- 
qua's  brother,  54— death  of  Loo,  gover- 
nor  of  Canton,  54,  95— banishment  of 
the  linguist,  Hopun,  55 — seizure  of  the 
second  officer  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  55, 
163— debts  of  Howqua's  hong,  55— 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  in  China,  94— commotion 
caused  by  the  Jardine  steamer,  95— 
second  fire  at  Canton,  172  —  Malwa 
opium,  229— disturbances  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Shaow-choW'foo,  233 — prices 
of  European  goods  at  Canton,  60,  133, 
206,  276  — exchanges,  61,  134,  207, 
277— shipping,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  54,  112,  185,  246. 

CSUfUMToA,  the  king's  depot  at,  225. 

Cholera  at  Lahore,  80. 

ChriMtianUy,  conversion  of  a  brahmin  to, 
31— suppression  of,  in  Madagascar,  40 
— progress  of,  in  India,  152. 

Circasda,  warlike  operations  in,  235. 

CivU  Annvihf  Fund^  Bengal,  65,  143. 

Civil  Servants,  Indian,  examinatioo  of,  43, 
102,  240— annuity  fund  for,  ©,  145— 
uncovenanted,  97— St.  Helena,  185. 

aub,  Bengal,  proposed  ejection  of  Mr. 
Stocqueler  from  the,  13,  75— new  rules 
for,  76— Madras,  86— Allahabad,  145. 

Coal,  search  for,  in  Cutdi,  50— d^  at 
Socotra  abandoned,  90. 

Cochin^  present  state  of,  151. 

Cockm^China,  disputes  between ,  and  Siam, 
36,  55,  93— suppression  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances  in,  162. 

CoJfeeJwuse,  new,  at  Calcutta,  187. 

Coffin  (Capt.),  death  of,  55,  236. 

■Coinage,  copper,  for  India,  15,  83— ail^er, 
19,  80— discovery  of  gold  coin  by  a  fa- 
queer,  187. 

Colaba,  proposed  causeway  at,  89. 

Cold,  severity  of  the,  in  Bengal,  145. 

CoOeOors,  deputy,  selection  of,  79. 

College,  Agra,  progress  of  the,  69— Sans- 
crit, of  Calcutta,  exdusion  of  Ei^- 
lish  from  the,  ifr.— Nativa  Medical,  at 
Calcutta,  188,  226— Niaamat,  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  217-op«iiii«  of  the  ^¥>»' 
stone,  at  Bombay, 
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CoionisU  in  India,  binu  for,  90. 

CoivmandCo.^estateor,  15, 137,  186,215. 

Commander-in-chief,  Indian,  power  of,  225. 

Commerce  of  Cabul^  24,  69,  221— with 
Persia,  233,  271. 

ComnUsiionSf  military,  fees  on,  107. 

Compunction,  case*  of,  31. 

ComranShah,  perfidious  conduct  of,  22. 

Comyn  (Sir  R.  B),  56. 

Conversion  of  a  brahmin,  31. 

Cooties,  discontented,  35. 

Coorg  prize-money,  33. 

Cotton,  India,  improvement  of,  219 — cul. 
tivation  of,  in  the  Surat  district,  22l). 

CocRTi-MAATiAL,  frequency  of,  in  India, 
15,  79  — pending,  20,  33  —  on  Ens. 
Smith,  41  —  Capt.  M<Naghten,  42— 
Lieut.  Beek,  51— Ens.  Abbott,  98— 
Capt.  O'Hanlon,  99  —  Lieut.  Goad, 
Cornet  Irving,  and  Lieut.  Martin,  101 
— duty  of  officers  attending  such  courts, 
1 74— on  Ens.  Rowen,  ib. — Lieut.  Nor- 
ton, 179— Assist.  Surg.  Hunter,  183 — 
lilidshipmen  Hewitt,  Campbell,  and 
Hamilton,  243. 

Cricket,  grand  match  of,  at  Calcutta,  71. 

Crimea,  affnirs  in  the,  235. 

Cruttenden  and  Co.,  wtate  of,  137,  141, 
167,  209,  216,  248— &ale  of  landed  pro- 
perty  belonging  to,  186,  223. 

CuL'en  (Mr.  J.).  142,  168,  209,  216,248. 

Cunningham  (Mr.),  death  of,  38. 

Currency,  new,  for  India,  15,  19,  80,240 
— rix-dollar,  atCape  of  Good  Hope,  173. 

Cursetjee  Cowasjee,  generosity  of,  90. 

Custom-houses,  abolition  of,  72,  186,  224 
— proposed,  at  Singapore,  161. 

CtUch,  search  for  coal  in,  50. 

Dacoits  in  Jenore,  226. 

Dawk,  travelling  in  India  by,  ^^3 — ^im- 
provement of  the  Bombay,  147. 

Debates  at  the  EasU  India  House  on  6tb 
May,  22d  June,  and  llth  July  1836:— 
Equalization  of  Sugar  Duties,  1 13,  190, 
249— Parliamenury  Papers,  191, 249— 
Half.  Year*s  Dividend,  191— By-Laws, 
196  —  Attendance  in  the  Proprietors' 
Room,  201. 

Decrees,  execution  of,  by  principal  sadder 
ameens,  220. 

Delhi,  imprisonment  of  Dewan  Kishen 
Loll  at,  21— intrigues  at  the  court  of, 
71,  146 — sale  of  Shumsoodeen's  pro- 
perty  at,  80,  150 — curious  address  of 
the  king  of,  146 — historical  painting  of 
his  majesty,  227 — kidnapping  of  chil- 
dren at,  228. 

Dep6t  at  Poonamallee,  47 — coal,  at  Soco- 
tra,  90— King's,  at  Chinaurah,  225. 

De  Wind  (Mr.),  attempt  on,  55,  93. 

Didcensmt.),  168,209,216,248. 
^Isiat.  Joum.  N.  S.  Vol.20.  No.80. 
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JHnagejwre,  hlavc-trade  in,  147. 

Dinner  to  Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  32 — to  Sir 
T.  P.  Maitland,  128  — to  Arrbdeacoa 
Robinson,  153— to  Lord  Elpbinstone, 
270. 

Dirfctifrs,  East- India,  election  of,  56,  271 
—list  of,  for  1836,  59. 

Dividends  on  insolvent  estates,  137, 186 — 
Company's  half-yearly,  191. 

Dollars,  r'lx,  at  the  Cape,  173. 

Dosi  Mahomed  JThnn,  22,  80,  186, 187. 

Dress  of  Indian  officers,  20,  41. 

Duel  between  Capts.  Smith  and  Taylor  of 
the  Madras  army,  32. 

Duties  on  merchandize  at  Cabul,  25— 
equalization  of,  on  East  and  West- India 
sugars,  113,  190,  202,  249— tea,  136, 
202,  205-~on  imports  and  exports  at 
Singapore,  161— abolition  of  transit,  in 
Bengal,  186,  187,  224 —on  British 
goods  at  Batavia,  233 — in  Persia,  233, 
271. 

Earthquake  at  Amboyoa,  173 — at  Chan- 
dernagore  and  Sook  Saugor,  187 — at 
Mindanoo,  one  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 236. 

East -India  Company,  directors  of  the,  for 
1836,  56,  59,  27 1— petitions  from,  to 
Parliament,  relative  to  the  equalization 
of  dutieft  on  sugar,  113,  190— dinner  to 
Sir  T.  P.  Maitland  by  the  Directors  of, 
1 28-»half-y ear's  dividend  declared  by 
the,  1 92 — case  of  the  maritime  officers 
excluded  from  their  compensation  list, 
192,  202— alteration  in  tlieir  by-laws, 
196— experiment  in  steam- navigation 
by,  ib. — entertainment  to  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  by  tlie  Court  of  Directors  of,  270. 

East-India  house,  election  of  directors  at, 
56,  271— attendance  in  the  proprietor's 
room  at,  210— Oriental  librarian  at, 
270 — care  of  the  Museum  at,  i6.^xa- 
miner  of  Indian  correspondence,  ib. — 
superintendence  of  the  maps  and  charta 
at,  ib, — see  also  DebaUs. 

Education  of  natives  in  India,  17,  70, 
145,  156,  229— in  Ava,  36  — of  the 
Khasias,  67  —  medical,  for  natives,  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  86,  188,  226— 
Mr.  Adam's  report  on  the  state  of,  in 
Bengal,  137,  226. 

Ecclesiastical  eslabHshmenls  in  the  East,  1 1 . 

Egypt,  operations  of  the  pasha  of,  against 
the  Arabians,  55— establishment  of  Mr. 
Waffhorn  in,  223 — miserable  state  of 
the  Tower  provincea  of,  236— rail-roads 
in,  t6. —  pyramids,  ib. — the  plague,  ib. 
— visit  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  to,  ib. 

Elephants,  wild,  in  Assam,  30. 

EUias  (Mr.  J.  D.),  death  of,  171. 

Ellis  (Mr.),  mission  of,  to  Persia,  96,  233, 
271. 

Elphinstone  (Lord),  appointed  governor  of 
(2  0)  o 
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Madras,  36,  270 — entertainment  to,  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  270. 

Etphxmtone  College  at  Bombay,  229. 

£in/gran/j  to  Australia,  165. 

Engineers,  control  over  officers  of,  110. 

English  language,  progress  of,  among  the 
Burmese,  35 — among  the  Khasias,  67 
— exclusion  of,  from  the  Sanscrit  Col- 
lege at  Calcutta,  69 — progress  of,  in 
Bengal,  74,  137,  145,  226. 

Erawadiy  river,  notice  of  the,  162. 

Euphrates  Expedilion,  progress  of,  37,  96, 
236 — melancholy  accident  to,  237. 

Exammatum  of  junior  civil  servants,  43, 
102,  240— of  military  officers  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  45,  48,  104,  109 — 
of  medical  officers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, 49 — of  schools  at  Bombay,  1 56. 

Exc/tanges,  India  and  China,  rates  of,  61, 
134,  207,  277. 

Extortion,  case  of,  213. 

Factories,  indigo,  law  case  respecting  those 

of  Neschunderpore  and  Autpara,    1— 

sale  of,  in  Bengal,  79,  143. 
Fane  (Gen.  Sir  H.),  order  by,  respecting 

the  dress  of  Indian  officers,  20,  41. 
Faqueer^  discovery  of  gold  coin  by  a,  187. 
Fees  on  military  commissions,  107. 
Females^  native,  education  of,  226. 
Fergusson  and  Co,,  insolvent  estate  of,  14, 

68,  137, 186,  212. 
Fingoes  of  South  Africa,  )J3. 
Fire  at  Canton,  172— at  Astracban,  235. 
Forbes  steamer,  sale  of  the,    186 — to  be 

used  as  a  tug-boat  on  theHooghley,  188. 
Franklin  (Sir  John),  56. 
Eraser  (Mr.  S.),  conspiracy  against,  21. 
Freeman,  case  of  Shaw  v.,  165. 
Fund,  Bengal  Civil  Annuity,  65,   143 — 

Native  Education,    at  Calcutu,   70 — 

Madras  Military,  86 — Bengal  MiliUry, 

147. 
Furloughs,  Madras,  date  of,  178. 

Gambier  (Sir  Edward),  56. 

Ganges  Insurance  Company,  71. 

Gbnc&al  Ordbek— see  Calcutta,  jfc. 

Glo*ster  Mills,  sale  of  the,  10. 

Goad  (hxeut.),  court-martial  on,  101. 

Goods,  European,  sale  of,  at  Cabul,  25 — 
prices  of,  in  India  and  China,  60,  133, 
206,  276. 

Goomsoor,  operations  against  the  raja  of, 
34,  84,  187,  229. 

Goorkah,  or  Hill  Corps,   174. 

Gran<  (Sir  Robert),  154,  156. 

Guzerat,  disturbances  in,  35. 

Gwatior,  affairs  of  the  ex-ranee  of,  21,  78, 
228 — debilitated  state  of  the  young  ra- 
jah of,  80. 
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Hail-slorm  at  Benares,  186. 

Halkett,  case  of  Calder  v.,  7. 

ffamUton  (Midsh.),  court-martial  on,  244. 

Harems,  abolition  of,  at  Tehran,  96. 

Hatrass,  dispute  between  the  Suraogees 
and  Vishnovees  at,  23. 

Henderson  (Dr.),  traveU  of,  228. 

Herat,  movements  of  Kye  Khusni  Mecrsa 
in  the  vicinity  of,  22 — ^treacherous  con- 
duct of  Comran  Shah,  prince  of,  tb. — 
bis  seizure  of  Sdstan,  £6. — Persian  ex- 
pedition against,  96--sanguinary  coo. 
flict  with  marauding  Belochees  near,  228. 

HeuHlt  (Midsh.),  courUmartial  on,  243. 

Hindu  religious  sects,  disputes  amongst, 
23 — conversion  of  a  brahmin,  31 — right 
and  left-hand  castes,  32— >new  sect,  66 
— Sanscrit  College  at  Calcutta,  69 — pil- 
grim-tax, 187,  220— see  also  Naikxu 

Hobhouse  (Sir  J.  C),  192,  202. 

Holroyd  (Mr.  T.),  137,  141,  169,  209. 

Home  Imtxlligxmcx  :  —  Debates  at  the 
East-India  House.  113,  190,  249— 
Imperial  Parliament,  202, 268— election 
of  East- India  Directors,  56,'  59,  271  — 
judicial  appointments  in  India,  56 — 
new  governor  of  Madras,  56, 270 — oew 
commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  56,  128 
—appointments  for  South  Australia,  56 
— lieutenant-governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  ib. — archdeacon  of  Van  Dieonen's 
Land,  i^.- dinner  to  Sir  T.  P.  Matt- 
land,  128— princes  of  Persia,  128,  202; 
271 — General  AUard,  128 — Gazette  ap- 
pointments, 128,  202  —  steam- nariga- 
tion  to  India,  202— the  China  trade,  ik 
—  appointments  at  the  India  House, 
270--- Mr.  Royle,  ib, — entertainment  to 
the  governor  of  Madras,  i6.^-new  direc 
tor,  271— 4nide  with  Persia,  ib. — Ply- 
mouth an  Eastern  port,  ib. — East  and 
West- India  sugars,  tb. — retirements,  &c. 
from  the  Company's  service,  272  — 
promotions  and  changes  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  serving  in  the  East,  56, 
128,  272— India  shipping,  arrivals,  and 
departures,  and  pasMngers,  57,  129, 
203,  273— births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
58,  204,  275— see  also  Shipping,  Mar- 
kets, (fC. 

Honduras,  ship,  attack  upon  the,  237. 

Honour,  affair  of,  at  Madras,  32. 

Horton  (Sir  R.  W.),  governor  of  Ceyloo, 
35 — remonstrance  of,  addressed  to  tbe 
merchants  and  colonial  press,  160,  230 
—native  address  to,  231. 

Hottentots,  location  of,  96. 

House-profKrly,  improvement  in,  at  CaL 
catta,  143— sale  of,  136,  223. 

Howqua,  death  of  his  brother,  54— debts 
of  his  hong,  55. 

Hiigel  (Baron),  travels  of,  227. 

Humphreys  (Lieut.),  censure  on,  178. 

Hunter{  Asst.Surg.),  court-osartial  on,  163. 


August.]  Index.^Part  IL 

HuoHf  new  settlement  on  the,  234. 

Butduns  (Rev.  Wm.)>  56. 

Hyderabad,  present  state  of  afikirs  at,  21 — 
cltims  on  the  Nawab  Asif  Jah  at,  ib» — 
moon -faced  ladies  of,  ib, — police  at,  ib. 
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India  (Britisb),  intellectual  condition  of, 
16 — hints  on  the  agricultural  capabi- 
lities of,  90 — ^products  of,  I55^1egi8- 
laUon  for,  214, 220,  223, 224. 

'  (  Foreign  ) :  — The  late  attack  upon 
British  funcuonaries  at  Jeypore,  19,  76, 
150,  186,  188,  228'Ruujeet  Sing  and 
the  Hakim  of  Sinde,  21.  75 — affairs  at 
Delhi,  21,  71,  146,  227— Dewan  Ki- 
shen  Loll,  21-*the  Baiza  Baee,  21,  78, 
228  — war  in  Ludakh,  21— affairs  at 
Hyderabad,  21— rajah  of  Ulwar,  21, 
150,  228 — operations  at  Herat,  22,  228 
—  intended  expedition  from  Caubul 
against  Peshawur,  22,  80,  186,  227— 
Patau  robbers  in  Peshawur,  22— -opera- 
tions against  the  raja  of  Goomsur,  34, 
84,  187,  229 — oppression  at  Aurunga- 
bad,  72,  228— Nepaul  embassy,  74, 
147— Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  ex-kiog 
of  Cabul,  75,  187 — affitirs  at  Lahore, 
80,  186, 187,  227^Fullalabad,  80,  186 
— Bhurtpore,  74, 80,  227— Gwalior,  80 
— ^irruption  of  the  Singfoes,  98,  162 — 
suspicious  conduct  of  the  Kumool  ra- 
jah, 151  —  expedition  from  Jeypore 
against  the  chief  of  Saewar,  188. 

(Dutch)  :  —Java  Bank,    161  — 

earthquake  at  Amboyna,  173— insur- 
rection  in  Sumatra,  ^.—duties  on  Bri- 
tish  goods  at  BaUvia,  233 — shipping, 
birth,  and  death,  54,  245. 

■  (Spanish) : — Earthquake  at  Min- 

danao, Philippine  Islands,  236. 

Indigo  factories  of  Neeschunderpore  and 
Autpara,  1 — arrest  and  false  imprison- 
ment of  a  planter  near  Kishnaghur,  7 — 
judicial  anomaly  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  a  planter,  11— clashing 
of  opium  cultivation  with,  15 — res- 
tricted cultivation  of,  in  Bengal,  17— 
sales  in  England,  66,  280— market  for, 
at  Cabul,  69,  221— sale  of  factories,  79, 
143 — estimated  extent  of  the  late  crop 
in  Bengal,  136 — new  act  relating  to 
planters,  186. 

InduSf  navigation  of  the,  25,  55,  90,  187 
—Lieut.  Bumes*  report  on  its  trade  and 
navigation,  90— attempt  of  the  Indus 
steamer  to  ascend  the,  90  —  French 
scientific  expedition  to  the,  128. 

Insolvent  Act,  Indian,  186,  223. 

Inspection  of  the  Bombay  army,  181. 

Insurance  Company,  Ganges,  71. 

Iron  works  at  Porto  Novo,  86. 

Irving  (Cornet),  court-martial  on,  101. 

Jails,  Indian,  inquiry  into  the  state  of,  71, 
102— aharacter  and  discipline  of,  144. 


Jamsetjee  Je^jeel^oy,   ball  by,  154. 

Java,  Bank  of,  1 61— duties  in,  233. 

Jessore,  capture  of  dacoits  in,  226. 

Jeypore,  the  late  attack  upon  British  func- 
uonaries at,  19,  76,  150,  186,  188,  228 
— answer  of  the  thakoors  to  the  ra- 
nee*s  presents,  19-- expedition  from, 
against  the  chief  of  Saewar,  188. 

Jotha  Ram,  ex-minister  of  Jeypore,  charges 
against,  19,  77,  150,  186. 

Joudhpore,  arrangements  at,  19. 

Joykissun  Doss,  will  of,  75. 

JyJbburdustee,  a  case  of  extortion,  213. 

Judicial  anomaly,  1 1— union  of  the  reve- 
nue and  judicial  functions  in  India,  226. 

JuUalabady  force  assembling  at,  80,  186. 

Jumna,  smuggling  across  the,  180 — tax 
on  bathers  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and,  187. 

Jungypore,  indigo- factory  at,  79. 

Jurors  in  New  South  Wales,  164. 

Juswunt  Singh,  marriage  of  the  son  of,  20. 

Kattywar,  slave-trading  in,  34,  89. 
Keane  (Sir  John),  inspection  of  the  Poona 

division  of  the  army  by,  181. 
Jihasias,  the,  of  Cherrapoonjee,  67. 
Khorassan,  expedition  against,  96. 
Kino,  gum,  155. 
Kulin  Brahmins,  polygamy  of  the,  212 — 

their  origin,  ib. 
KuUadgkee,  inspection  of  troops  at,  182. 
JTurds,  defeat  of  Turkish  troops  by  the,  in 

Mesopotamia,  235. 
JTumool,  probability  of  hostilities  at,  151. 
ITwia  JBkqjas,  a  new  Hindu  sect,  66. 

Lahore — see  Rur^jeet  Singh. 

Lands,  resumption  of  rent-free,  in  Ben- 
gal, 147,  218— ordinance  for  the  pro- 
tection of,  from  stray  cattle,  in  Ceylon, 
157 — sale  of  property  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Cruttenden  and  Co.  at  Calcutta, 
186,  223. 

Language,  English,  progress  of,  in  the 
East,  35,  67,  74,  137,  145,  226  — 
Oriental,  examination  of  ofiicers  in,  43, 
45,  48,  49,  104,  109 —exclusion  of 
English  from  the  Sanscrit  College  at 
Calcutta,  69. 

Larpenl  (Mr.  G.  G.  de  H.),  271. 

La  Trobe  (Rev.C.  I.),  death  of,  131. 

Law  Commission,  Indian,  18,  68. 

Legislation  for  India,  214,  220,  223,  224. 

Library,  public,  at  Calcutta,  75,  186  — 
Oriental,  at  the  East- India  House,  270. 

Life- Assurance  ^t  C9\c\x\XSL,  15,189. 

Z^'/</A«m*c  at  Point  Palmyras,  188. 

Lingham{Mr,  A.),  decision  of  his  case,  ). 

Lish  (Mr.),  labours  of,  67.  ;ooQle 

IMerature,  Oriental,  145.     '        o 
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LocuslSt  destruction  of,  in  Syria,  236. 

Lohanis,  trade  of  the,  25,  6y,  221. 

Loo,  governor  of  Canton,  54,95. 

Loodianah,  arrival  of  Dr. Henderson  at,228. 

Lotteries,  abolition  of  government,  at  Cal- 
cutta, 1H7,  224. 

Ludakh,  defeat  of  Goolab  Sing's  troops  by 
the  rajah  of,  21. 

LumUy  (Col.),  defamation  of,  13,  75. 

Lvsh  (Dr.C),  on  the  agricultural  capabi- 
lities  of  India,  90. 

Macatday  (Mr.  T.  B.).  letter  to,  on  Uie 
subject  of  legislation  for  India.  214. 

Afacm/yrtf  (Mr.  Donald),  137,  14 1,  168, 
209,216,248. 

Mackintosh  and  Co.,  insolvent  esUte  of.  6P, 
186,215. 

McNae;hlen  {Capt.),  court-martial  on,  42. 

AfcATriWCMr.  John),  202. 

Macoiwcbie  {Cnpi.),  129. 

Afadagnscar,  suppression  of  Cliristianity 
in,  40. 

Madras  Iktflijoemc*: — Absence  of  the 
governor  from  the  presidency,  31— con- 
version of  a  brahmin,  i6.— compunctious 
visitings,  £6.— suicide  amongst  natives, 
32— Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  32.  83-right 
and  left-hand  castes,  32— «ffair  of  ho- 
nour, t6.—Capt.  Richardson,  33— the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  t6.— the  mint,  i*.— 
Coorg  prize-money,  ib. — case  of  Soo- 
broyah  Moodelly,  33,  228— operations 
Against  the  Goomsur  raja,  34,  84,  187, 
229 — new  commander-in-chief,  56-— 
new  governor,  56,  270 — superstitions  in 
tlie  Neelgherries,  85 — iron- works  at 
Porto  Novo,  86— native  medical  stu- 
dents, ib, — the  breakwater,  ib  —Madras 
Club,  16— Military  Fund,  i6.— Cochin, 
1 5 1  —  Rev.  Mr.  Rottler,  i6.— Kumool, 
j6. — Tinncvelly  mission,  152  — Arch- 
deacon Robinson,  153 — marine  excur- 
sion, 229 imports  and  exporU  of  sugar 

by  sea,  257— prices  of  European  goods, 
60,  133,  206,  276— government  securi- 
ties and  exchanges,  61 ,  134,  207,  277— 
shipping,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
49,  109,  180. 

_  Government  Orders:— Occupa- 

tion of  public  quarters.  47— depot  at 
Poonamallee,  i6.— rewards  to  officers, 
48,  I OU— British  subjects  arriving  at 
Madras,  107  — allowances  to  King's 
officers,  ib, — fees  on  commissions,  ib. — 
conduct  of  Lieut.  West,  ib, — date  of 
furloughs.  178  — conduct  of  Lieut. 
Humphreys,  ib.  —  Indian  allowances, 
)7g — movements  of  corps,  ib, — courts- 
martial,  179  —  appointments  and  fur- 
loughs, 47,108,  179,242. 

-  Supreme  Court :  —  New  judges, 

56 — retirement  of  Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  83. 
Madrissa  at  Moorshedabad,  217. 
^fasi^ratcs  at  Calcutta,  170,  217. 
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Mahomed  bin  Suggur,  trial  of,  87. 
Mailland  (Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  T.  P.),  56— 


dinner  to,  128. 
Malacca^  conviction  of  Count  Von  Ran- 

zow  at,  55,  93. 
Maltoa,  opium  cultivation  in,  229. 
Manilla,  marriage  at,  54. 
Manoola,  thedacoit  of  Jessore,  226. 
Mantime  officers,  claims  of,  192,  202. 

MarkeU  in  Cabul,  24.  69,  221— in  lodU 
and  China,  61,  134,  207,  277— Loo- 
don,  66,  136,  205,  280. 

Marriage,  Hindu,  extravagance  at  a,  20. 

jlfartm  (Lieut.),  court-martial  on,  101. 

Masson  (Mr.),  his  account  of  the  trade  of 
Cabul,  24,  69,  221. 

Mauritius,  shipping  at,  54, 112— birth,  54. 

Medical  officers,  study  of  the  nati^-c  lan- 
guages by,  49— charge  of  troops  on  tba 
India  voyage,  50— school  for  natives  at 
Madras,  86— col  lege  at  Calcutta,  1 88,226 
— officers  prohibited  from  entering  into 
mercantile  or  agricultural  pursuits,  189. 

Afe2a  at  Allahabad,  187,220. 

Metcaffe  (Sir  C),  addresses  to,  188. 

Military  Fund,  Madras,  exclusion  from  the, 
86— Fund,  Bengal,  state  of  ite  accounts, 
147— items,  150,  186,  187— discussiom 
in  the  newspapers,  150— anecdotes,  22d» 

MiU  (Mr.  James),  death  of,  205. 

Mint,  Madras,  its  abolition,  33. 

Mindanao,  earthquake  at,  236. 

Mission  of  Lieut.  Bumes  to  Sinde,  55— 
from  Nepaul,  74,  147. 

Musionaries  in  Ava,  36— attack  upon,  at 
Bagdad,  ib. — press  in  China,  37,  94 — 
Quaker,  at  Tahiti,  96— alleged  hetcro- 
doxical  opinions  of  Mr.  Rhenius  and 
others  in  Tinnevelly,  152— Ajncrican, 
in  Siam,  162. 

MUcheU  (Major),  exploring  expedition  of, 
in  New  South  Wales,  3H,  233. 

Mithankol,  mart  at,  25,  26. 

Mocha,  coffee  monopoly  at,  55. 

MofussU,  press  of  the,  79— appeals  fifom 
the  Company's  courts  in  the,  214,  268 
— miscellaneous  news,  226. 

Moonsiffs,  trading  speculations  by,  97— 
proposed  act  of  council  respecting,  214. 

Moorshedabad,  agent  at,  187.  224— pro- 
gress of  the  Nixamat  College  at,  217. 

Mulberry-tree,  culture  of  the,  at  Kootoor 
Bagh,  near  Poona,  155. 

Municipal  ajairs  at  Calcutta,  170,217. 

Murder  of  Capt.  Sergeantson,  247. 

Muscat,  travels  in  the  hill  country  lying 
westward  of,  230. 

Museum,  Company's,  care  of,  270. 
Muskets,  substitution  of,  for  fuxils,  174— 

percassion,  273. 
Mulli  (Mr.),  account  of  his  silk  under- 
taking near  Poona,    155.j, 
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Nairn*  of  India,  outrage,  on  a  British  offi- 
cer by,  13 — intellectual  condition  of,  16 
-^ucaUon  of,  17,  70,  137,  145,  156, 
226— their  anxiety  to  obtain  situations 
under  gorcmment,  18,  157— extrava. 
gance  at  a  marriage,  20 — frequency  of 
suicides  by,  32 — examination  of  candi- 
dates for  situations  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment, 35,  156^-comiption  of  offi- 
cers holding  government  situations,  72 
— selection  of  servants  for  public  offices, 
78,  79,  156 — medical  students  at  Ma- 
dras,  86— bravery  of,  as  soldiers,  107— 
conduct  of,  as  jailors,  144 — presents 
from  chiefs,  145 — balls  given  by,  154 — 
growing  political  tone  of  their  press,  222 
—study  of  medicine  by,  at  Calcutta,  188, 
226— see  also  Hindus, 

Navigatum  of  the  Indus,  25,  55,  90,  187, 
230— of  the  Euphrates,  37,  96,  236, 
237— steam,  in  China,  95 — steam,  on 
the  river  Hooghley,  188— experiment 
in  steam,  to  India,  202— steam,  in  New 
South  Wales,  233. 

Navjff  Indian,  appointmento  in,  53, 112, 
184 — services  of  Capt.  Brucks  in,  243 
—courts-martial  on  midshipmen  of,  ib, 

Kedgkerriesj  superstition  in  the,  85. 

KeetMuJh  outrage  on  an  officer  near,  13. 

Neetckunderportf  factory  of,  1,2. 

Nepaulf  mission  from,  to  the  Ooremor- 
general,  74,  147. 

Nbw  South  Walks  IicTKLLiosifcx : — The 
exploring  expedition  into  the  interior, 

38,  233— death  of  Mr.  Cunningham, 
the  colonial  botanist,   38— aborigines, 

39,  163 — flourishing  sute  of  the  colony, 
55— trial  of  a  native  black,  163— Fft- 
triotic  Association,  ib^ — Legislative  As- 
sembly, 164— jurors,  ib, —  emigration 
settlers,  165— revenue,  173— prisoners, 
ib, — steam-navigation,  233— penal  dis- 
cipline in  1835,  1*6.— case  of  William 
Watt,  t6.— shipping,  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  54,  112,  185,  246. 

Newspapen,  affiiir  of  honour  arising  out  of 
a  correspondence  in  the,  at  Madras,  32 
—conduct  of  Capt.  Richardson  iu  wri- 
ting anonymously  in  the,  33 — harmony 
of  those  in  the  Mofussil,  79 — military 
discussions  in  the,  151 — see  also  Press. 

New  Zealand,  birth  at,  247. 

Nham*s  dominions^  oppression  in,  72,  228. 

Norris  (Sir  William),  56. 

Norton  (Lieut.),  court-martial  on,  179. 

Oaths,  abolition  of,  68 — new  form  of,  by 

a  native  juryman  at  Calcutu,  223. 
0*Hanlon  (Capt.),  court-martial  on,  99. 
Opiumf  clashing  of  the  indigo  cultivation 

with,  in  Bengal,  15— advances  on  in. 

vestments  to  China,  73 — export  of  Mal- 

wa,  229. 
Orienial  titeralure,  club  at  Allahabad  for 

encouraging,  145. 


Orphans,  admission  of,  to  the  Madras  Mi- 
litary Fund,  86. 

Palmer  (Sir  Ralph),  dinner  to,  32— re- 
thnement  of,  from  the  Madras  bench,  83. 


(Mr.  John),  death  of.    148— bio- 

graphical  notice  of,  t6.— testimonial  to 
his  memory,    1 70. 

Palmyras  (Point),  light-house  at,   188. 

Parkur  prize-money,  50. 

Parllamknt,  petitions  to,  relative  to  the 
equalisation  of  duties  on  sugar,  113, 
190,  251,  267— titles  of  Easulndia  pa- 
pers laid  before,  191,249. 

debates  in: — Mr.  Buckingham's 

case,  202 — CapU.  Newall,  Barrow,  and 
Glasspoole,  ib, — sugar  duties,  ^.—Cal- 
cutta petition,  268— Troutbeck'a  case, 
269. 

Parsees,  asylum  for  poor,  90. 

Patan  soldiers  in  Cabul,  22 — robbers,  ib. 

Patriotic  Association  at  Sydney,   163. 

Patronage,  native,  18. 

Passengers  of  ships,  57,  129,  203,  274. 

Paymasters,  allowances  to,  110. 

Peacoc*  (Mr.  T.  L.),  270. 

Pknang  Imtxlugxncx  : — New  recorder, 
56 — piracy,  161 — births  and  marriages, 
54,112,185. 

Persia,  operations  of  a  prince  of,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Herat,  22^xpedition  from, 
against  Herat  and  Khiva,  96 — abolition 
ofharemsin,t6.— Mr.£llis*s  mission  to, 
96,  233,  271— princes  of,  in  England, 
128,  202,  271— envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  Shah  of,  202— treaty  of  commerce 
with,  233,  271— deaths,  54. 

Persian  Gulf,  36,  54— piratical  attack  on 
the  Deria  Doiolul  in  the,  87— attempt 
on  the  cruiier  ElphiniAone  in,  89  — 
death  in,  247. 

Peshawur,  projected  expedition  from  Ca- 
bul against,  22,  80,  186 — Patan  rob- 
bersin,  22. 

Petitions  to  Parliament  relative  to  the 
equalization  of  duties  on  sugar,  113, 
190,  251,  267— from  Calcutta,  268— in 
Troutbeck*s  case,  269. 

Pew  (Major),  accident  to,  188. 

Philosopher  s  stone,  search  for  the,  18. 

Pilgrims,  Hindu,  tax  on,  187, 220. 

Pioneers,  at  Bombay,  110. 

Piracy,  trial  of  Mahomed  bin  Suggur  for, 
87— acts  of,  nearPenang,  161 — account 
of  the  various  tribes  engaged  in,  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  232. 

Plague  in  Egypt,  236. 

i\)/ic«  of  Hyderabad,  21. 

Polyganuf  of  the  Kulin  brahmins,  212— 
defence  of,  223. 

Poona,  silk  establishment  at,  155^nspec- 
tion  of  the  troops  at,  181«*ooalp 

PoonamaUee,  depot  at,  47.  o 
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Pope  (Lieut),  imputation  on,  50. 
Porebunder,  trade  io  slaves  at,  34,  89. 
Porto  Novo^  iron  works  at,  86. 
Port  Phiiip,  discovery  of  an  extraordinary 

character  at,  165. 
Postage,  steam,  to  India,  110. 
Presents  from  native  chiefs,  145. 
Press  of  Calcutta,  iu  picture,  12— har. 

mony  of  the  Mofussil,  79 — missionary, 

in  Chins,  37,  94— Ceylon,  160,  230— 

political  tone  of  the  native,  in  Bengal, 

222— see  also  NewtjMpers, 
Preventive  line,  frontier,  in  Upper  India, 

79, 150,  172. 
Prices-Currenif  Indian,  60, 133,  206,  276 

—London,  63,  132,  279. 
Priests,  numerous,  in  Siam,  93. 
Primogeniture,  law  of,  in  India,  218. 
Printing  in  China,  37,  94. 
Prisoners,  numerical  statement  of,  in  New 

South  Wales,  173. 
Prize-money,  Coorg,  33— Parkur,  50. 

Quakers,  visit  of,  to  Tahiti,  96. 
Quarters,  public,  occupation  of,  47. 

Raffles  (Sir  Stamford),  testimonial  to  his 

memory,  162. 
Bailees  (Mr.  George),  271. 
Rajnarain  Roy  (Rajah),  medal  to,  70. 
Rammohun  Roy,  testimonial  to  the  late, 

170— papers  and  memorandums  of,  ib, 
Rangoon,  will  of  the  late  woongyee  of,  10 

^-new  woongyee  of,  162. 
Ranzow  (Count  Von),  conviction  of,  at 

Malacca,  55,  93. 
Relief  of  troops  in  Bengal,  98,  187— at 

Madras,  179. 
Retirements  and  resignations  of  Compa- 

ny*s  oflScers  in  England,  272. 
Revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  1 73— union 

of  the  revenue  and  judicial  functions  in 

India,  225. 
Rlienius  (Rev.  Mr.)i  remarks  by,  on  the 

Tinevelly  mission,  152. 
Rhinoceroses,  wild,  in  Assam,  30. 
Richardson  (Capt.),  case  of,  33. 
Roads,  new,  at  Saitara,   89  —  miserable 

state  of  those  in  Bengal,  220^rail,  in 

Egypt,  223,  236. 
Robbers,  Piitan,  in  Pcshawur,  22— Belo- 

chee,  at  Herat,  228. 
Robinson  (  Archdeacon),  address  to,  by  the 

congregation  of  Trinity  Chapel,  153 — 

masonic  dinner  to,  t6. testimonial  to, 

by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Madras,  154. 
Richards  (Mr.  Robert),  death  of,  275. 
Ricketts  (Mr.  Mordaunt),  remarks  of  the 

Indian  papers  on  his  case,  166. 
Bow  (Hon.  Alex.),  189. 
Rotlier  (Rev.  Mr.),  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of,   151,  181. 
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Rowband  (Commander  J.  U.),  243. 


Rowen  (Ens.),  courUmartial  on,  174. 

Rofjle  (Mr.  J.  Forbes),  270. 

Runjeet  Singh,  bis  demand  upon  the  Ha. 
kim  of  Sinde,  21,  75— affairs  of,  in 
Peshawur,  22,  186,  227— illness  o(,  80 
-•intended  return  of  Gen.  Allard  to  the 
court  of,  128— presente  from  the  French 
government  to,  ib,  —  confiscation  of 
Rutton  Singh's  jagheer  by,  186,  227— 
excitement  caused  by  his  dissecraUon  of 
aMussulman  place  of  worship,  187, 227. 

Rupee,  new,  for  Indb,  19,  80,  240. 

RusseU  (Brig.  L.  C),  services  of,  182. 

Rusna,  trade  of,  with  Bokhara  and  Cdml, 
25— affairs  of,  in  the  Caucasus,  235— 
commerce  of,  with  Persia,  271. 

Saewar,  implication  of  the  chief  of,  in  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  188. 

Sago,  species  of,  in  India,  155. 

St,  Hdena,  new  civil  esUblisbmeat  at,  185 
Company's  late  establishment  at,  234. 

Salt  sales,  abolition  of.  in  Bengal,  186, 224. 

Samuel  (Mr.  Jacob),  disturbance  caused 
by,  at  Bagdad,  36. 

Sandwich  Islands,  attack  upon  shipping  by 
the  natives  of,  236 — death  of  Mr.  Young, 
an  old  settler  in,  237 — silver  mines  in,  i, 

Skmscrit  College  at  Calcutta,  69. 

Sattara,  new  roads  at,  89— inspcdiOD  of 
the  troops  at,  181. 

Saupm  (Mr.),  1,  3. 

School  at  Moulmein,  36 — Madras  Mcdi. 
cal,  86— for  teaching  English  in  the 
24-Pergunnahs,  145. 

Scolt  (Capt.),  death  of,  237. 

Sects,  Hindoo,  quarrels  amongst,  23 — 
new,  called  Kuru  Bhoja,  66. 

Securities,  Indian,  61, 134,  207, 277. 

Seistttii,  treacherous  seisure  of,  by  Com- 
ran  Shah,  22. 

Sergeantson  (Capt),  murder  of,  247. 

Shah  Shuja,  ex-king  of  Cabul,  75,  187. 

Shares,  prices  of,  63,  279. 

Shaw  V.  Freeman,  case  of,  165. 

ShekhawateCf  movements  of  the  troops  io, 
150,  186,188,228. 

Sheppard  (Mr.),  services  of,  201. 

Shikarpore,  views  of  Runjeet  Singh  on,  21, 
75 — the  province  offered  to  Shah  Shuja, 
75,  187. 

Shijyping,  Miscellaneous  notices  of: — Sei- 
sure of  the  second  officer  of  the  Fairie 
Queen  at  Canton,  55,  162— mutinous 
sUte  of  the  South  Sea  whalers,  55— 
attack  upon  the  Jwashoulcs  at  Baring*s 
Island,  and  death  of  Capt.  Coffio,  55, 
236  ^piratical  attack  on  the  Deriak 
Dowlui  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  87— «t- 
terapt  on  the  cruiser  ElpkinMone  by  pi- 
rates, 89-^order  against  the  Jv4m$ 
steamer  at  Canton,   95— signal  for  a 
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schooner  or  cutter  at  Bombay,  110,  183 
— sale  of  the  Forbes  steamer  at  Calcutta, 
186,  188— abaDdonment  of  Point  Pal- 
myras light-bouse,  1 88— discovery  of 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  Charles  Eaton, 
219— attack  upon  the  Honduras,  of  Bos- 
ton, at  Strong's  Island,  and  massacre 
of  the  crew,  237— loss  of  the  Tigris 
steamer  in  the  Euphrates,  ib.—of  the 
Premier,  by  fire,  at  Ascension,  275— 
of  the  Hive,  in  Jervis  Bay,  ib, — of  the 
Jane  and  Henry  in  Torres  Straits,  ib, — 
see  also  Steam  Navigation. 

>  Arrivals  and  departures — see  CaU 


cutta,  Madras,  Sfc.  Intelligence. 

Passengera  by,  57,  129,  203.  274 

— traders  announced  for  India,  62, 135, 
208,  278. 

Skolapoor,  inspection  of  troops  at,  182. 

Sffiumsoodeen  Khan  (nawaub),  sale  of  tho 
property  of,  80,  150. 

Shuttleworth  (Mr.),  case  of,  11. 

^Sam,  war  between,  and  Cochin  China,  36, 
55,  93  —  commercial  treaty  between 
America  and,  55 — immense  number  of 
priesu  in,  93— the  British  commercial 
treaty  with,  t6, — visit  of  American  mis- 
sionaries to,  162— royal  family  of,  163. 

Sig;nal9XBom\Mj,  110,  183. 

Silk- worms,  rearing  of,  near  Poona,  155. 

Simpson  (Capt),  conduct  of,  50. 

Sinde,  demands  upon,  by  Rimjeet  Singh, 
21,  75 — Lieut.  Bumes'  mission  to,  55 
— desire  of  one  of  the  ameers  of,  for  a 
steamer,  187,  230. 

SiMGAFoaxiNTZLLiaKNcs:— Duties  on  im. 
ports  and  exports,  161 — Java  Bank,  ib, 
—Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  162— pirates  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  232 — trade, 
233  —  prices  of  European  goods  and 
rates  of  exchange,  61,  134,  207,  277 — 
shipping,  54  —  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  54,  185. 

Singphos,  irruption  of  the,  98,  162 — bra- 
very of  native  soldiers  engaged  against 
them,  98. 

SUnery  in  India,  1 8, 89 — ^trading  in  Katty- 
war,  34,  89 — in  Portuguese  India,  89 
— trading  in  Dinagepoor,  147. 

Smith  (Dr.),  expedition  of,  in  Africa,  96. 

(Ens.),  court-martial  on,  41. 

Smuggling,  frontier  preventive  line  against, 
in  India,  79 — across  the  Jumna,  150 — 
atMahim,  172. 

SociRiBS,  Proceedings  of :  —  Universal 
Assurance  Society  at  Calcutta,  15  — 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Western  India,  90,  155— Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in 
China,  94~-Cburch  Missionary  Society, 
152 — Native  Education  Society  of  Bom. 
bay,  156— Agricultural  Society  of  Cal- 
cutta, 172. 
Society  of  Calcutta,  picture  of  the,  12. 
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Socotra,  abandonment  of,  90. 

Sombre  (Mr.  Dyce),  immense  property 
left  to,  by  the  Begum  Sombre,  170,  222. 

Soobroyah  Moodelly^  case  of,  33,  228. 

Staf,  general,  rule  relative  to  appoint- 
menuto,  41 — removal  from,  176. 

Steam  navigaUon  on  the  Euphrates,  37, 
96,  236,  237— on  the  Indus,  90,  187, 
230— in  China,  95 — steam-postage  from 
Bombay  to  England,  via  the  Red  Sea, 
1 1 0— sale  of  the  Forbes  at  Calcutta,  186 
Steam-tug  Association  at  Calcutta,  1 88 
-—proposed  meeting  at  Calcutta  respect- 
ing the  communication  between  England 
and  India,  t6.— experiment  in  steam 
navigation  by  the  East- India  Company, 
202 — navigation  in  New  South  Wales, 
233.  ^ 

Stocks,  daily  prices  of,  iJ6,  136,  280. 

Stocqueler  (Mr.),  conduct  of  the  Bengal 
Club  towards,  13,  75. 

Stone,  the  philosopher's,  18. 

Stttdents,  native  medical,  86. 

Subathoo,  political  command  at,  175,  186. 

Sudder  Ameens^wte  Ameeru. 

Sugar  market  in  England,  66, 280— equa- 
lization  of  duties  on  East  and  West. 
India,  113,  190,  202,  249— exclusion 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  from  the  bene- 
fiu  of  the  new  equalization  act,  249, 271. 

jS^Kiotfe  amongst  natives,  32. 

Sumatra,  insurrection  in,  173. 

Superstition  in  the  Neelgherries,  85. 

Suraogees,  a  Hindu  sect,  their  dbpute  with 
the  Visbnovees,  23. 

Surai,  cultivation  of  cotton  at,  229. 

Surgeons,  superintending,  retirement  of,  on 
pay  of  lieut.  colonels,  224. 

Swan  River,  present  sUte  of,  173— com- 
mandant  of  the  troops  at,  273— deaths 
at,  54,  185. 

Syria,  locusts  in,  236. 

Tahiti,  account  of  the  natives  of,  95— visit 
of  Quakers  to,  96. 

Taxation,  munidpal,at  Calcutta,  170,  217 
—pilgrim,  at  Allahabad,  187,  220— see 
also  Duties. 

Tea  sales  in  London,  66,  136,  205,  280— 
growtli  of,  in  India,  74— duties  on  bo- 
bea,  136,  202,  205— plants  received  in 
Bengal,  147. 

Tentage,  full,  to  Bengal  officers,  174. 

Thackeray  (Mr.  Chas.),  letter  of,  on  legis- 
lation for  India,  214. 

Tigers  in  Assam,  30 — death  of  Mr.  Ellias 
by  a,  171— hunting  of,  in  Bengal,  ib. 

Tigris  steamer,  loss  of  the,  237. 

Tinnevelly,  mission  in,  152. 

Tank  (nawaub  of),  his  readiness  to  assist 
the  Jeyporeans,  19. 

Trade  of  Cabul,  24,  69,  2^g^jave8  in 
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Kattywar,  34, 89— tea,  in  England,  66, 
136,  205, 280— opium,  with  China,  73, 
229— on  the  Indus,  90 — British,  with 
Siam,  94 — prohibition  against  sudder 
ameens,  moonsiflfs,  and  others  engaging 
in,  97  — sugar,  113.  190,  202,  249— 
progress  of,  at  Calcutta,  143 — in  slaves 
in  Dinagepore,  147— of  Cochin,  151 — 
at  Singapore,  161 — to  Batavia,  233 — 
with  Persia,  233,  271— at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  234  — sugar,  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  249. 

Tramxt  duties,  abolition  of,  in  India,  187, 
224 — curious  mode  of  collecting,  187. 

Travelling  by  dawk  in  India,  73. 

Troulbeck  (Mr.  Samuel),  case  of,  269. 

Turkei/f  defeat  of  its  troops  by  the  Kurds 
in  MesopoUroia,  235. 

Types,  metallic  Chinese,  95. 

Ulwar,  administration  of  affairs  at,  21— 
proposition  to  farm  the  territory  of,  22 
— enteruinment  to  Major  Alves  by  the 
raja  of,  228. 

Uncavenanted  Civil  Servants,  Indian,  97. 

Universal  Life  Assurance  Company  at  Cal- 
cutta, report  of,  15,  189. 

Van  DiEmM's  Land  Intsluokkcb: — 
New  lieutenant-governor,  56 — archdea- 
con of  the  island,  t^.— extraordinary  dis- 
covery at  Port  Philip,  165 — new  settle- 
ment on  the  Huon,  234— colonial  ap- 


pointment, 247 — shipping,  biithSy  mar. 

riages,  and  deaths,  54,  112,  185,  247. 
Fenrura  (General),  22. 
Vestry,  select,  at  Calcutu,  alterations  in,  9. 
Vishnovees,  a  Hindu  sect,   their  dispute 

with  the  Suraogees,  23. 
Voyage,  medical  char^  of  troops  on  the 

India,  50. 

fVaghom  (Mr.),  notice  of  bis  establish* 
ment  in  Egypt,  223. 

IValker  (Mr.  John),  270. 

Warden  (Mr.  F.),  election  of,  as  an  East- 
India  director,  2^71. - 

Warrant  officers,  rules  for,  183. 

fVatt  (William),  charges  against,  233. 

WeUsted  (Lieut.),  travels  of,  230. 

West  (Lieut.),  censure  on,  107. 

Wharf,  new,  at  Calcutta,  143. 

Wliitelock  (Lieut.),  travels  of,  230. 

Widows,  native  bom,  admission  of,  to  the 
Madras  Military  Fund,  86. 

fVilsen  (Bishop  of  Calcutta),  his  autho- 
rity in  St.  John's  Cathedral,  9 — prinaary 
visitation  of,  33,  55. 

—  (Professor  H.  H.),  270. 

(Capt.),  imputation  on,  50. 

/^oj^(Ilev.  Joseph),  travels  of,  236. 

Zoology  of  Assam,  30. 
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TO 

SIR  CHARLES  FORBES,  Bart. 


Sin, 

At  a  period  when  Societies  aod  Associations  are  being 
formed  for  every  conceivable  object^  and  when  it  seems  acknow- 
ledged that  great  increased  efficacy  is  attained  by  the  union  of 
individuals  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes^  whether  for  the 
advancement  of  commercial  pursuits^  or  to  farther  the  more  elevated 
views  of  charity^  morality^  and  religion^ — ^l  have  long  felt  that  one 
snbject  remains  unheeded,  which  has  a  special  claim  on  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  nation  in  general^  and  more  particularly  on  a  numerous 
and  affluent  set  of  individuals^  who  from  their  local  connexion  and 
recollection  may  confidently  be  appealed  to.  When  I  mention 
that  the  subject  to  which  I  allude  is  the  amekoration  of  India, 
more  especially  that  portion  of  it  under  the  government  of  this 
country^  I  am  aware  that  I  am  proposing  to  grapple  with  a 
difficulty  which^  for  successive  generations,  has  been  thought  insur- 
mountable. This  consideration  might  be  sufficient  to  deter  me  from 
the  attempt;  but  if  on  mature  reflection  it  appears  that  a  proper 
system  can  be  modified,  which^  when  established  in  this  country^ 
may  be  carried  into  detail  by  the  assistance  of  benevolent  individoals 
residing  in  the  countries  where  it  appears  desirable  the  effects  should 
be  felt,  it  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  well-founded  hope 
that  advantages  may  be  conferred  on  that  interesting  and  numerous 
population^  beyond  what  could  at  first  have  been  expected. 

On  the  best  consideration  which  I  can  give^  it  i^ppears  to  me  that 
the  most  eligible  mode  will  be  to  submit  the  subject  to  some  gen« 
tlemen^  who,  from  their  talents  and  extensive  knowledge,  would 
be  most  competent  to  determine  whether  such  a  plan  promises  snc- 
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cess,  and  to  obtuin  their  opinion  and  assistance  in  atlaining  this  great 
and  desirable  object.  Among  the  nnmerons  individuals  wfaom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing,  who  possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
India,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  who  is  at  heart  a  warmer  fq^d  to 
the  Natives  of  that  country  than  yourself:  this  persuasion  will,  I 
hope,  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  trespassing  upon  yoa  with  the 
following  brief  observations. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  make  any  remaika  in  iUustrction  of 
the  interest  which  India  must  excite  in  liberal  and  refieeting  miiida, 
by  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  history. 

The  accounts  of  the  earliest  classical  writers,  although  bearing 
valuable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Native  historians,  fall  hkr 
behind  the  importance  of  those  discoveries  which  hare  been  brought 
to  light  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  peaceful  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  few  learned  individuals,  have 
stimulated  our  countrymen  to  exertions  which  are  every  year  unfold- 
ing fresh  treasures  of  the  literature,  the  arts,  and  the  history  of 
Ancietit  India.  What  the  result  may  be  of  the  active  researches 
of  our  countrymen  in  India,  or  of  the  extended  acquaintance  now 
forming  with  ancient  Indian  literature  by  the  Asiatic  and  Trma- 
lation  Societies  established  in  this  country,  and  the  corresponding 
Associations  in  the  different  provinces  of  India,  almost  exceeds 
conception. 

At  the  first  dawning  of  history,  India  was  found  in  an  advanced 
state  of  society,  which  evinced  a  long  continuance  of  progressive 
civilization :  and  the  roost  stupendous  works  of  art,  the  greater  part 
now  remaining,  present  monuments  which  have  been  objects  of 
wonder  through  successive  centuries,  and  which  must  have  existed 
before  the  period  of  any  known  record.  The  progress,  too,  of  the 
Indians  in  the  more  speculative  sciences  had  been  carried  to  a 
height,  which,  after  the  period  of  many  intervening  ages,  has  only 
again  been  lately  attained ;  while  their  systems  of  morality  and 
religion,  darkened  as  they  were  by  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the 
grossest  description,  still  shadowed  faint  beams,  showing  that,  how- 
ever debased  by  man,  they  had  been  borrowed  originally  frmn  the 
revealed  Word  of  Truth, 

The  magnitude  of  the  Colonial  and  Ttansmarine  possessions  of 
the  British  empire  is  beyond  all  precedent  in  history.  By  a  late 
calculation  the  population  of  the  whole  world  has  been  estimated  at 
800,000,000,  and  the  number  of  British  subjects  at  121,829,600;  of 
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which  Engkiid,  Wales^  and  Scotland^  contain  16,255^600,  while  the 
inhabitantB  of  Bengal  are  calculated  at  . .  72,000,000 

Madras     14,700,000 

Bombay   .«• 7,000,000 

Ceylon.,.. 1,200,000 

94,900,000, 

which  I  believe  to  be  considerably  under  the  real  number,  without 
reckoning  the  numerous  nations  over  which  Great  Britain  exercises  a 
control  nearly  equivalent  to  dominion.  By  an  account  rendered  to 
Parliament  by  the  East  India  Company,  dated  14th  September, 
1831,  the  British  territory  in  India  comprised  514,190  square  miles, 
of  which  422,990  contained  89,577,206  inhabitants,  no  census  hav- 
ing been  taken  of  the  remaining  91,200  square  miles.  The  Allied 
States  (which  had  been  by  various  treaties  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company)  were  estimated  to  contain  the 
further  quantity  of  614,610,  forming  an  aggregate  extent  of 
1,128,800  square  miles.  Some  calculations  carry  the  estimate 
of  persons  under  British  influence  to  the  great  extent  of 
200,000,000  persons ;  and  if  we  extend  the  idea  to  China,  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  East,  to  and  with  whom  we  have  access  and 
intercourse,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  means  of  doing  good 
plased  at  the  disposal  of  this  country  is  unprecedented,  and  almost 
boundless. 

The  tenure  by  which  we  hold  this  vast  expanse  of  influence  and 
dominion,  is  as  extraordinary  as  its  extent.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  m  India  about  6000  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  for  a 
single  European;  about  three-fourths  of  the  latter  are  soldiers,  and 
of  the  small  portion  remaining,  by  far  the  larger  part  are  confined 
to  the  large  towns,  leaving  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country  with 
scarcely  an  European  among  the  Natives,  and  these  few  quite  sepur 
rate  in  habits,  manners,  and  language,  from  those  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded.  It  has  latterly  become  proverbial,  that  this  country 
exercises  over  India  an  empire  of  opinion  ;  but  I  believe  it  might, 
with  greater  truth,  be  averred,  that  no  opinion  of  a  political  nature 
has  ever  existed  among  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  India.  In  the 
establishment  of  our  own  empire  over  this  immense  territory,  there 
has  never  been  any  want  of  a  supply  of  Native  troops,  to  whom  it 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  whether  they  supported  or  de- 
posed  their  own  princes.  An  insurmountable  passive  resistance 
was  opposed  against  all  tiie  attempts  of  their  conquerors  to  change 
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llwiriiibits  ud  oistoms;  even  flie  ttfakomeifam  aivadem  4«ibd  «f 
making  oooYertein  lAdia^  and  the  Enf^iati  feoAd  -tten  a^l^Mt  1o<liM 
same  laws  and  idolatroaf  superatitiona  wbioh  were  marked  and  left 
on  record  by  Ae  eaidief  t  writers. 

After  shining  with  i^lendpur  in  ea^y  ages^  mider  her  Naftire 
princea,  mfter  having  undergone  the  shock  of  successiTe  inv 
aad  copqneMsj  and  agw  resuming  her  station  in  ttkjS  world  i 
tfie  iUn^oQS  prioees  of  the  Mogul  dyoasly,  India  has  lieen 
rt scued  iropi  the  anarchy  and  di^risions  whkh  succeeded  the  dowsp 
fal  of  the  raee  of  Timour^  by  the  woaderftd  progress  of  that  cpai^ 
mercial  empire  which  has  been  established  by  this  country.  Of  this 
empire  it  must  be  sajd»  that  wfaateTer  human  courage^  talents^  and 
exertions^  may  have  been  exercised  lor  its  rise^  the  IubmI  of  Provi- 
deuce  has  evidently  been  displayed,  in  plaeing  (for  wise  purposes) 
such  a  large  and  rich  country  under  a  comparatively  small  nation: 
peace  and  security  have  succeeded  to  war  and  rapine,  and  probahfy 
the  time  was  scarcely  ever  known,  when  Asia  eijoyed  a  state  of 
tranquillity  equal  to  that  which  now  exists.  But  however  favourable 
this  state  of  peace  and  good  order  may  be  towards  advancing  the  hop* 
pineis  of  India,  stiU  I  apprehend  that  the  country  requires  assistance 
to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Whatever  benefits  the  British  empire  mt^  have  coafened  os 
India,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  one  important  p<Mnt  it  has 
placed  her  in  an  essentially  diflferent  state :  to  whi^ever  exactions 
and  opprsssiQn  the  population  of.  India  might  have  been  eiqpoaed 
under  its  Native  princes,  the  riches  circulated  within  it,  the  apkndour 
of  the  Mogul  moiisrchs  ai|d  their  courtieni,  encouraged  the  Native 
aMuuAotarsr  to  exertieny  %fid  4o  attain  perfection  in  his  art;  and  until 
within  a  very  few  yeam  past,  the  mnslias,  the  cotton  fidurics^  and 
the  silks  of  India,  were  prized  Aroug^ut  the  world.  It  was  at  that 
period,  and  when  she  had  from  the  earliest  ages  drawn  a  continual 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  her  territory^  that  die  is  described^ 
by  an  eminent  hiatorian  of  the  last  century  (Dr.  Bobertson),  as 
having  invariably  enriched  every  country  that  had  successively  euc 
joyed  the  advantage  of  her  commerce*  But  no  question  can  now 
arise  of  a  reversed  state  of  tilings  having  succeeded. 

The  great  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial .entsipriie,  whidi  have  lately  been  called  into  existence  in  this 
country,  have  completely  altered  the  former  dbannels  of  commerce. 
Europe  now  Auly  looks  t^  India  for  the  raw  articles  of  manufiicture^ 
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and  die  prodiioe^  the  soil  Mid  dunate  wiUi  wfakh  tUa  coontry  can 
never  jjgpfnae,  h  alone -aopptifd^  in  lieu  of  tkoae  beaotifii]  nuumfiM- 
tores  wibkik  w#fe  Ibraierly  the  staple  im|iorts.  A  ejombinatioii^  too^  of 
ckoaaNrtanoes  eodsts  to  cause  a  drain  of  capital  (torn  India  to  Britain, 
iMunely^diereadttance  of  the  accumalatiQb  of  pnhrite  property  to  this 
country ;  tbe  paynent  for  the  immense  quantity  of  mflitary  and  other 
storey,  ^hiich  are  annually  sent  ovt ;  and  the  great  increased  yalue 
of  the  «3(povts  from  £«ope.  India  is  now  in  the  sitnation  of  a 
conquered  nM<m,  eendia^  a  hrge  y^^^J  tiiMite  to  this  country,  the 
efiect  of  which  mnst  be  to  exhaust  her  more  and  more  every  year. 

I  lately  heard  it  remadhed  by  an  able  and  experienoed  individual, 
that  the  elder  Natives  in  India,  lAo  have  somie  remembrance  of  the 
insecurity  and  oppression  of  their  Native  princes,  are  duly  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  the  protection  of  the  British 
laws  and  government;  but  that  another  generation  is  rapidly  re- 
placing them,  who,  never  having  known  any  doounion  except  the 
British,  do  not  possess  the  same  feeling,  but  allege  that  their  relation 
with  this  country  ia  one  which  lowers  them  every  year.  Now  these 
are  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;  who  will  be  exposed  to 
witness  the  conlmued  impovertshment of  their  country:  and  whether 
we  consider  this  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  likely  with  increasing 
knowledge  to  hazard  Uie  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  stability  of 
enr  government,  or  look  upon  k  as  connected  with  feelings  of  hu- 
ouwity,  you  will  (I  respectfully  express  my  earnest  hope)  agree 
with  me,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  consider,  whether 
some  plan  may  net  be  devised  towards  averting,  as  far  as  posdUe, 
the  danger,  and  alleviating  the  misery,  which  appear  to  be  so  rapidly 
on  the  advance.  *^  We  have  no  retreat  (says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in 
his  Memoir  on  Central  India),  wbekiever  our  authority  Is  called  in 
"^-s^^uestion.    iiil^  avant !  mu$t  be  our  motto.^ 

I  have  already  referred  to  a  laige  portion  of  India  which  has  been 
impoverished  by  the  destruction  of  its  manuikotnring  establishments, 
and  to  other  effects  of  the  change  which  has  taken  [dace  under  the 
British  dominion,  but  there  are  other  portions  of  the  Indian  empire 
wUch  have  come  into  oar  hands  in  so  low  and  depressed  a  state, 
that  the  English  nation  would  be  false  to  its  own  charabter  if  it  were 
(on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts)  to  withhold  that  assistance  whidi  it  has 
never  refused  4o  any  of  its  subjects.  It  is  scarcely  known  in 
England  to  what  an  extent  Slavery,  in  its  most  bitter  form,  has  existed 
from  the  earliest  timesinjome  tracts  of  India:  it  is  true,  the  guilt  and 
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disgrace  of  this  blot  on  humanity  do  not^  in  this  instance^  attach  to 
Great  Britain ;  but  when  these  countries  are  placed  by  Proyidence 
under  our  sway^  shall  we,  can  we,  as  Englishmen  and  as  Christians; 
i;efu8e  to  extend  to  them  that  aid  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  liberal^ 
dispensed  in  the  other  hemisphere  ?  Shortly  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Mysore  by  the  British  arms.  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  traversed  that 
country,  and  he  describes  a  species  of  feudal  Slavery  of  the  hardest 
kind  which  was  general  throughout  that  country,  documents  illustrative 
of  which  fact  have  since  been  laid  before  Parliament  The  indefati- 
gable and  persevering  exertions  during  several  years  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baber,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  while  he  pro- 
cured, for  a  large  portion  of  this  unhappy  race,  a  considerable  allevi- 
ation of  their  condition,  have  unveiled  their  wretched  state.  He 
describes  them  as  slaves  to  '^  the  remotest  posterity ;  that  their 
service  was  of  one  unmitigated  severity ;  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
Malabar,  a  master  might  punish  his  slave  with  death,  without  behoig 
accountable  to  any  person ;  that  they  were  frequently  subjected  to 
most  rigorous  punishment ;  that  the  nearest  ties  of  relationship  were 
disregarded  and  torn  asunder  ;  the  kidnapping  of  free  children  was 
carried  on  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  the  average  selling  price  of  the 
men  of  the  agrestic  classes  did  not  exceed  248. ;  a  woman,  18s. ;  a 
boy,  10s. ;  and  a  girl,  7s.  6(i. ;  scarcely  any  clothing,  and  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  the  coarsest  food,  were  allowed  them."  Afler  the 
recent  Act  of  Parliament,  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  British  dominions, 
this  state  of  affairs  cannot  surely  continue ;  but  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get the  claims  which  these  poor  creatures  have  upon  us  :  they  have 
literally  to  be  raised  from  the  dust,  and  the  Giver  of  all  good  may 
render  them  capable  when  so  raised  of  returning  abundantly  what 
may  have  been  done  on  their  behalf. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  further,  either  on  the  necessity  or  d^ 
magnitude  of  the  work  proposed  :  the  question  is,  how  can  a  remedy 
be  applied?  Indisputably  the  accomplishment  is  difficult,  but  by 
rightly  dividing  the  subject,  it  may  not  appear  imposnble  to  lay  a 
foundation,  upon  which  a  superstructure  can,  with  Crod's  blessing, 
be  raised,  which  may  If^ork  extensive  good  through  this  vast  and 
densely-populated  region. 

The  invincible  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  hitherto  regarded  as  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  any  change  in  their  system  or  their  manners, 
have  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  time;  and  during  the 
comparatively   short    space    of  sixty  or  seventy  years    that  •  the 
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Britisli  have  had  a  dominion^  whicb^  from  the  smallest  beginning^ 
has  iptiduallj  extended  over  the  whole  country^  the  utmost  vigi. 
laDce  has  been  necessary  not  to  invade,  or  even  to  alarm,  in 
^e  slightest  degree,  the  veneration  which  the  Natives  profess 
towards  their  old  laws  and  superstitions,  however  mijiist,  ridi-^ 
colons,  and  idolatrous,  they  may  appear  to  Europeans.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  the  blessing  of  God  has  been  mani- 
fested on  the  exertions  of  certain  individuals  who  pointed  out  the  way, 
and  on  certain  Associations  which  have  followed  the  path  of  charity, 
benevolence,  and  religion :  the  morally  ice-bound  rock  of  Hindoo 
prejudice  has  evinced  signs  of  melting  into  humanity,  and  hence  a 
season  presents  itself,  which  has  never  before  been  offered,  to  those 
whose  dispositions  might  induce  them  to  seek  the  good  of  others* 

About  thirty-eight  years  ago,  certain  pious  individuals  formed  a 
plan  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the 
world :  their  progress  at  first  was  slow,  and  they  had  many  obstacles 
of  different  kinds  to  encounter ;  their  funds,  originally  very  limited, 
shewed  by  the  last  Annual  Report  (the  Thirty-sixth)  to  have 
amounted  in  the  preceding  year  to  the  large  sum  of  upwards 
of  ;^68,000,  surpassing  any  former  year.  They  called  themselves 
the  ''^  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East ;"  the  design  of  the 
Society  was  subsequently  enlai^ed,  and  it  assumed  (he  appellation  of 
the  ^'Church  Missionary  Society,"  which  has,  however,  always 
made  the  E^t  its  important  care.  By  the  last  Annual  Report  it  ap- 
pears that  445  persons  in  their  employ  are  engaged  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  through  India ;  of  these,  by  finr  the  larger  part  are  Natives 
of  the  country,  educated  and  instructed  by  this  Society,  and  before 
whose  exertiontf,  jointly  with  other  Societies,  the  mass  of  superstition, 
even  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  evinces  signs  of  trembling.  During 
this  last  year  they  have  expended  the  sum  of /2 1,298.  1 7s.  7d.  on 
the  conversion  of  British  India  :  and  the  welcome  reception  of  their 
Missionaries,  wherever  they  present  themselves,  shewa  that  their 
cause  id  advancing,  and  that  preparation  is  making  for  a  change 
which  must  declare  itself,  but  how  soon,  or  in  what  manner,  is 
necessarily  concealed  from  human  knowledge. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  foregoing  Society,  another  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  under  the  appellation  of  '^  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,"  which,  with  rapid  steps,  soon  surpassed  in  respect  of 
funds,  its  older  relative.  By  the  last  Annual  Report  (the  32d)  their 
receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  ^^86,819.  Ss,  Id,      From  the  ex- 
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(ended  nature  of  this  Society^  which  cootampUUes  carrying  the 
Ooopel  into  every  ^*  dime  and  every  tongue/'  so  large  a  proportion  of 
its  fimds  is  not  devoted  to  India,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society ;  bat  the  snpply  which  it  grants  is  noUe  and 
coEtensive^  and  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  assisted  mora  than  the 
Missionary  Society  by  k>cal  Societies.  Of  all  places  in  the  woild 
none  are  crying  out  more  loudly  than  India  for  an  assuaging  of  their 
thirst  by  the  waters  of  life ;  the  limit  of  the  funds  forms  the  only 
boundary  to  the  good  which  is  done ;  the  progress  of  kaowlodge 
cannot  be  arrested ;  and  we  may  live  in  hope^  that  many^  even  of 
this  generation,  may  survive  to  witness  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
seed  now  sown,  in  the  expectation  of  present  and  fntura  usefulness. 

I  might  refer  to  the  labours  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  foreign  parts^  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  London,  die  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies, 
to  that  useful  Association,  called  **  The  Religious  Tract  Society,"  and 
to  others,  which  are  working  much  good  in  India ;  but  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  short  observatiopi  on  **  The  Society  for  promoting  Female 
Education  in  China,  India,  and  the  East,*'  which  has  been  formed 
within  the  last  two  years  by  the  efforts  of  some  pious  ladies  of  this 
metropolis,  and  which,  even  in  its  infancy^  promises  great  success, 
its  progress  being  materially  assisted  by  the  preparation  of  the 
Natives  of  India  by  the  Societies  already  mentioned,  and  irom  some 
benevolent  ladies  in  India  having  succeeded  in  establishing  Female 
Schools  to  a  limited  extent,  with  consent  of  the  pasents.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  wretched  stste  of  the  females  of  India: 
education  was  so  utterly  unknown,  that  it  was  doubted  whether  a 
Hindoo  female  could  be  found  who  could  even  read^ — they  are 
forbidden  the  performance  of  any  religious  rite  apart  firom  their 
husbands ;  degradation  is  their  condition,  and  ill-usage  their  portion* 
In  such  a  state  of  moral  and  personal  slavery,  what  hope  can  be 
entertained  for  their  children.  But  if  the  pious  labours  of  these 
excellent  women  prove  as  successful  as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope ; 
if  the  agents  they  have  sent  out  to  carry  the  U^t  of  life  aiMi  of 
civilization  into  the  dark  places  of  cruelty  and  superstition,  shdnU 
introduce  a  higher  standard  of  morality  and  education  into  a  few 
thousand  Hindoo  families,  the  leaven  will  work  through  the  whole 
mass,  and  we  may  hope  to  find  in  this  Association  a  help  meet  for  the 
more  extended  sphere  of  the  Societies  before  referred  to. 

These  SoQieti^s^  jom^d  to  the  countenance  of  the  Biriti#h  resident* 
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in  India  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  and  particularly  for 
promoting  Native  schools  of  a  higher  description  than  were  ibrmerlj 
known,  have  made  a  visible  change  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
in  India*  A  report  from  Ceylon  states  that  the  i^hop  of  Calcutta 
had  spent  nearly  two  hours  in  examining  the  '^  Institution  Boys"  in 
the  Bible,  in  geography,  trigonometry,  geometry,  Latin,  die  Crreek 
Testament,  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  precise  information)  that  the  Upper  School  of  Calcutta 
is  behind  this  Institution,  and  a  well-founded  hope  may  be  enter- 
tained that  the  young  persons  so  brought  up,  and  perceiving  every 
year  less  objection  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  to  receive  in* 
struction  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  will  (ree 
themselves  from  the  superstitions  of  idolatry,  and  leave  their  coun- 
try to  a  generation  by  whom  Jesus  Christ  will  be  honored  and 
worshipped. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  promises,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  The  Societies,  which  J  have  referred  to,  are  endeavouring 
to  bring  the  Natives  of  India  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
the  schools  attached  to  them,  with  those  maintained  by  the  bene- 
volent Europeans  in  India,  are  now  beginning  (I  am  happy  to  ob* 
serve)  to  receive  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  rich  Natives  of 
Bengal ;  but  a  third  branch  of  asnstanoe  appears  to  be  wanting^ 
and  if  that  be  withheld,  I  felir  that  the  exertions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  minds  of  the  Natives  of  India  wiU  be  very  greatly  limited, 
and  the  usefulness  6f  the  attempts  now  making  for  their  benefit  much 
impaired.  I  mean  that  the  friends  of  IncBa  might  render  incalculable 
benefit  to  that  country,  by  calling  forth  and  directing  the  ability  and 
energy  of  the  Natives  to  more  productive  industry,  and  procuring 
for  them  the  means  of  an  honorable  and  comfortable  maintenance, 
instead  of  the  precarious  and  wretched  subsistenoe  on  which  they 
now  Mipport  life ;  for  whatever  account  we  may  have  of  Calcutta 
as  the  city  of  palaces^  or  whatever  glowing  descriptions  writers  may 
give,  or  artists  may  paint,  of  die  great  cities,  which  still  attest  the 
magnificence  of  the  Mogul  empire^  certain  it  ii  tfmt,  ^ven  in  those 
cities,  there  b  an  immense  population  reduced  to  the  lowest  poverty ; 
and  throughout  the  agricultural  districts  and  smaller  towns,  which 
naturally  contain  tbe  far  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  I  fear 
that  poverty  b  almost  unmixed  with  comfort,  and  that  wretch- 
edness has  but  a  slight  alleviation  of  the  good  of  this  present  lifob 
No  better  illustlration  can  be  offered  than  by  pointing  to  the  dreadful 
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effects  of  the  famines  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  India. 
When  a  dry  season,  or  the  overflowing  of  the  great  rivers,  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  inhabitants,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  sink 
Unheeded  and  unnoticed  under  the  calamitous  visitation,  and  my- 
riads of  poor  children  are  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  perish  mi- 
serably. One  lady,  whose  pious  exertions  have  apparently  been 
the  principal  means  of  founding  the  Society  for  female  education  in 
India,  collected,  under  a  late  calamity  of  that  nature,  150  female 
children,  and  about  50  women.  Many  were  so. far  reduced  that  they 
soon  died :  of  the  children  she  had  still  11 0  with  her  when  she 
wrote,  and  of  the  women  40  had  obtained  employment,  which,  con- 
sideringthey  had  lost  caste  by  eating  *'how  and  where  they  could  get  it,** 
(I  quote  her  own  words)  speaks  in  itself  a  volume  to  those  who 
personally  knew  India  a  quarter  of  a  C/cntury  past,  and  shews  how 
unlimited  and  encouraging  are  the  present  means  of  doing  good 
to  that  country. 

The  only  elements  of  production  and  industry  possessed  by  the 
Natives  are  an  immense  surface  of  productive  soil,  and  their  personal 
labour  ;  for  it  would  be  useless  to  attach  m\ich  importance  to  their 
rude  instruments  of  husbandry,  their  looms,  or  the  small  number  of 
their  wretched  cattle ;  on  these  British  Christian  beneficence  most 
raise,  in  my  opinion,  any  superstructure  by  which  India  is  to 
derive  advantage,  and  to  be  brought  back  to  her  place  in  the  scale  of 
Nations. 

No  observation  appears  necessary  respecting  the  present  labour  of 
the  inhabitants  further  than  to  observe  that  employment  is  scarce, 
and  remuneration  more  scanty  than  could  be  believed  in  England : 
the  bounty  of  the  earth,  and  the  warmth  of  their  climate,  render  them 
greatly  independent  of  those  supports  of  life  which  are  required  in 
colder  countries  ;  but  cheap  and  scanty  as  are  the  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  which  they  require,  they  are  often  destitute,  and  as  to  a 
provision  against  an  unpropitious  season,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion  with  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  India. 

The  question  of  the  ownership  of  land  in  India  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  but  the  following  points  may,  I  believe,  be  considered  as 
settled: — ^That  the  property  of  the  soil  resided  in  the  early  con- 
querors of  the  country,  to  whom  the  rents  belonged,  and  by  whom 
the  cultivated  portion  was  granted  to  the  Ryots,  or  cohivators, 
generally  in  allotments  of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  by  tenures 
which   were    irrevocable    on  payment   of  the   rent :    this    almost 
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inrambly  consisted  of  a  large  portion  of  the  produce,  varying  with 
the  soil  and  situation^  but  scarcely  leaving  the  cultivator  a  subsistence. 
That  a  superior  officer  or  lord,  termed  Zemindar^  was  set  over  sepa- 
rate districts^  and  either  farmed  the  revenue,  or  collected  it  for  the 
government;  for  the  duties  of  these  officers  varied,  and  appear 
scarcely  to  be  understood  And  that  the  villages  are  as  distinct  corpo- 
rate bodies,  forming  each  a  society  in  itself,  and  wholly  unconnected 
beyond  the  precincts  of  its  boundary. 

In  this  state,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator,  all  that  he  has  to  offer  are  labour  and  land,  hardly  pro- 
ductive in  themselves  without  assistance,  and  the  natural  consequence 
isy  that  for  the  production  ^f  any  crop^  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  for 
the  seed^  and  for  their  own  maintenance  during  the  progress  of  the 
cultivation,  under  peculiarly  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1810>  made 
after  receiving  the  evidenceof  many  able  and  experienced  Civil  ser- 
vants of  the  Blast  India  Company,  declared  that  the  Ryots>  or 
cultivators,  were  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from 
money-lenders,  at  a  heavy  interest  of  3, 4,  and  5  per  cent,  per  month, 
to  pay  their  rent,  (when  such  was  not  taken  in  kind,)  or  for  other 
causes ;  and  I  believe  that  to  this  time  not  less  than  1^  per  cent,  per 
months  is  often  paid  by  these  poor  people  for  advances.  Whenever 
the  cultivators  undertake  to  supply  Indigo  plant  to  the  factories,  they 
are  obliged  to  stipulate  for  probably  four-fifths  of  the  value  to  be  paid 
in  advance  by  instalments,  according  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
culture :  the  same  proceeding  takes  place  in  every  branch  of  com- 
merce, which  must  necessarily  be  greatly  burthened  by  these  disad^ 
vwtageous  terms  of  obtaining  capital.  If  an  unfavourable  season  in- 
jinre  their  crop,  the  cultivator  and  his  connexions,  who  have  given  secu- 
rity for  him,  are  utterly  ruined :  and  under  the  most  propitious  cir- 
cumstances the  crop  seldom  does  justice  to  the  soil  or  the  labour. 

With  this  overpowering  weight  on  the  ma^-spring  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  how  can  it  be  hoped  that  the  Native  population  of 
India  will  ever  be  capable  of  fteemg  itself,  and  become  enabled  to  do 
justice  to  itself,  or  its  country,  while  the  circumstances  attending  its 
connexion  with  Britain  and  with  British-born  subjects,  are  so 
peculiar  and  unexampled,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  commu- 
nication, India  does  not  appear  likely  in  a  temporal  and  worldly  point 
of  view  to  derive  benefit  firom  the  alliance  ? 

British  India  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  this  country.    The 
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connexion  has  been  formed^  and  solely  maintained,  by  individaab  wbo 
have  left  their  native  land  in  their  youth,  with  the  expectation  of  retura* 
iog  in  middle  or  mature  age  to  enjoy  in  this  country  the  fruits  of  their 
labours,  and  of  the  privations  and  hasard  to  which  they  have  expoaed 
themselves  during  the  best  portion  of  their  lives.  Instances  are  very 
rarely  to  be  found  of  individuals,  natives  of  Britain,  who  contemj^ata 
ending  their  days  in  India ;  and  when  they  return,  they  close  all  con- 
cern with  it,  unless  it  happens  that  they  are  tempted  by  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  to  leave  some  of  their  realised  property  behind  them  lor  a 
limited  period.  The  recollection  indeed  of  frienda  who  yet  remam 
there,  and  who  maintain  a  place  in  their  regard,  may  perhapa  indace 
them  to  look  back  occasionally  on  the  scenes  of  former  days^bat  the 
tie  of  interest  upholds  no  kindly  affection,  and  that  of  friendship 
weakens  almost  every  month.  Their  friends  who  were  left  behind 
gradually  follow  to  England,  if  they  escape  the  effects  of  the  climate. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  fleeting  society  is  in  India,  and  how  a  few 
years  will  effiice  from  a  person's  memory  the  impresaiona  of  a 
country  from  which  almost  all  his  acquaintances  had  so  soon 
vanished.  To  a  certain  degree  this  remark  may  apply  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  people  go  out  with  the  hope  of  returning 
to  England;  but  there  the  land  belongs  to  Uie  intfividnals,  and 
when  they  return  to  this  country  their  capital,  remains  iuTested 
in  the  estate  which  they  received  from  tiieir  parents,  and  which  they  as 
much  purpose  to  transmit  to  their  children,  as  any  freeholder  in  Eng- 
land intends  to  bequeath  his  estate.  This  common  interest  m^m^;^ 
throughout  (he  whole  body  a  strong  feeling  in  fayoni  of  these  coktiiea^ 
and  produces  a  unity  of  action  totally  unknown  among  those  who 
have  been  East  India  residents,  wbo,  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  die  regulations  of  the  East  India  Company,  have  never  beeii  aUe 
to  hold  an  acre  of  ground  there,  and  who,  in  conseqnenoe^  can  have 
comparatively  but  little  interest  in  a  country  which  they  are  never 
again  likely  to  visit. 

On  a  review  of  all  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  aee  any  Method  of 
aiding  India  so  effectually  as  by  aasiating  the  Natives  to  obtaitt  the 
means  of  bringing  their  land  and  their  labour  into  extensive  and  mefcl 
activity ;  and  though  much  wouU  have  to  be  dond  in  other  ttapetU, 
vet  certainly  the  first  and  most  important  oh^ut  k  to  place  eap^  at 
/their  disposal  on  ^r  and  equitable  terms,  nor  does  As  magnitnde  or 
difficulty  of  the  trial  alarm  me.  Although  diffierenl;  nieans  of  a^mpt- 
ing  this  may  present  themselves,  yet  the  saccess  wbidi  has  attended 
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two  trials,  which  are  the  only  instances  of  the  kind  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  which  I  have  the  particulars,  induces  me  to  believe,  that  no 
method  would  be  found  so  simple  or  so  effectual  as  making  small 
loans,  on  interest,  with  due  discretion,  and  upon  security,  to  humble 
individuals  of  good  character.    I  will  briefly  adduce  my  examples  :~^ 

In  the  year  1822  a  very  large  sum  was  raised  in  this  country  foe 
''The  Relief  of  the  severe  Distress  for  Food  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  Provinces  of  Ireland."  After  effecting  incalculable  benefit, 
the  Committee  found,  when  the  object  contemplated  by  the  subscrip- 
tion was  accomplished,  that  they  had  a  considerable  surplus :  they 
therefore  determined,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  devote  the  large  sum 
of  J^55,107  to  the  use  of  the  impoverished  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Ireland,  by  way  of  loan ;  and  in  1824  it  was  placed  (divided  into 
sums  proportioned  to  the  wants  and  extent  of  the  different  districts) 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  formed  local  committees  in  ten 
counties  of  Ireland,  viz.  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Galway, 
Mayo,  Roscommon,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick.  Although  in  the  first 
two  years  a  -heavy  arrear  was  incurred  in  some  of  the  counties,  in 
consequence  of  the  working  of  the  system  not  being  well  understood, 
and  casualties  not  being  properly  guarded  against,  yet  a  profit  of  se- 
veral thousand  pounds  has  accrued,  after  defraying  all  contingent  ex- 
penses. Although  allowance  is  here  made  for  some  doubtful  debts,  it 
is  expected  that  a  considerable  portion  even  of  these  will  be  recovered. 
The  amount  is,  in  most  places,  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
numerous  applicants  who  crowd  the  periodical  meetings  of  the 
committees. 

In  the  county  of  Mayo  it  was  estimated  a  few  months  past  that  the 
money  then  advanced  amounted  to  c£6886,  which  was  circulated 
among  2849  persons,  making  an  average  of  £2,  3«.  4d,  to  each 
person :  of  this  number  1472  were  small  farmers,  borrowing  £4035, 
and  the  remainder  almost  exclusively  to  small  tradesmen.  It  was 
calculated  that  not  less  than  20,000  persons,  comprising  the  families 
of  the  recipients,  were  deriving  benefit  from  that  local  fund,  and  that 
not  less  than  about  1,000,000  of  persons  had  been  benefited  by  the 
whole  sum  lent 

The  success  which  attended  this  *^  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund" 
has  been  the  means  of  establishing  a  Society  in  London,  supported 
by  most  influential  individuals,  for  a  similar  purpose.     So  far  as  the\^ 
experience  of  a  single  year  can  illustrate  its  utility,  it  promises  great      "^ 
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Und  extended  benefit.  Security^  which  is  deemed  satisractoiy,  is  ob- 
tained in  every  case  where  a  loan  is  made,  the  extent  of  which  seldom 
exceeds  £5,  and  cannot  be  more  than  .^15.  A  grateful  feeling  appears 
to  actuate  the  borrowers ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  sunis  so  advanced 
are  in  many  instances  the  means  of  obtaining  to  whole  families  a 
permanent  and  comfortable  livelihood.  It  is  absolutely  wonderful 
what  a  small  sum  will  often  set  the  industrious  father  of  a  ftmily  to 
profitable  work.  And  what  would  not  this  accomplish  in  India, 
where  there  are  no  intermediate  classes,  tradesmen,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  working  on  their  own  account,  on  however  small 
a  scale  that  may  be. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  so  fully  awatv  of  the  benefits  which 
have  arisen  from  these  Loan  Funds,  that  a  Bill  has  been  granted  for 
facilitating  the  operation  of  these  Loan  Societies  in  England,  and  a 
similar  Bill  for  Ireland  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable  that  the  benefit  should  be  extended  to  India, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  British  dominions. 

Such  a  system,  directed  by  intelligent,  judicious,  and  benevolent 
men, — and  such  are  never  wanting  in  number,  nor  fkiling  in  duty,  in 
British  India, — would  carry  happiness,  comfort,  and  thankfulness,  into 
the  bamboo  and  mud  cottages  of  myriads  of  poor  Natives,  and 
would  not  fail  to  crown  our  exertions  for  their  religious  and  moral 
improvement.  Applicable,  indeed,  in  tina  case,  are  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  ''  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  yon  say  unto  them,  *  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled';  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit?'*  I 
feel  justified  from  experience,  in  giving  my  unqualified  opinion, 
that  while  sympathy  is  shewn  towards  the  poorer  classes,  it  v^ery 
seldom  fails  to  produce  a  respondent  feeling  of  diankfulness.  To 
care  for  a  poor  person  in  his  distress  usually  produces  gratitude ; 
and  the  Natives  of  India,  though  bound  and  debased  by  superstition 
and  prejudice,  have  yet  their  feelings.  The  excellent  Bishop  Heber 
says,  the  national  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  decidedly  good,  m3d, 
and  affectionate.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  observes  of  the  Hindoo  dui- 
racter :  many  are  selfish,  others,  especially  among  the  agticukuFal 
classes,  are  generous  and  kind  to  their  neighbours  and  inferiors.  Mr. 
Baber,  in  his  pamphlet,  remarks  strongly  on  the  tenderness  and  ai&fc- 
tion  existing  in  the  families  of  the  unfortunate  skves  in  Mysore  nnd 
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Makbftr.  How  well  known  are  the  snccesifiil  exertions  of  that 
excellent  individnal  who  accomplished  the  abolition  of  the  horrid 
and  unnatHral  crime  of  Female  Infanticide^  so  extensively  practised  in 
the  Gttsserat  coontry^  where  the  parents  afterwards  presented  to  him 
Iheir  children,  '^in  whose  presenration,"  to  nse  his  own  words, 
^  they  now  gloried,  and  doated  on  with  fondness  f  and  who  was 
afterwards  hailed  with  thankfulness,  by  the  children  whom  he  had 
saved  being  tau^t  to  exclaim,  ^  I  am  Colonel  Walker  s  child ;  Colonel 
Walker  saved  me  T  How  many  hundred  widows  were  burned  as 
Suttees  within  the  last  few  years !  Even  in  the  inmiediate  division 
of  Calcutta,  the  number  in  1818,  either  burned  or  buried  alive 
publicly,  was  553.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  propose  going  to  witr 
ness  the  immolation,  as  an  indifferent  sight;  and  even  the  suffering 
of  the  young  widow  was  often  forgotten  in  the  screaming  and  con- 
Vulsive  agony  with  which  her  own  child  was  forced  to  set  fire  to  the 
pile  which  destroyed  his  remaining  beloved  parent  But  these 
abominations  are  at  an  end ;  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  dominion  in 
India  an  interference  with  these  enormities  might  (humanly  speaking) 
have  caused  the  loss  of  the  empire,  but  in  God's  good  time  it  has 
been  accomplished ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Natives  them* 
selves  are  thankfnl  for  the  prevention. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  appeared  to  throw  the  task  of 
raising  the  labouring  population  of  India  solely  upon  our  countrymen, 
and  I  have  alluded  to  extreme  poverty  as  the  lot  of  the  Natives ; 
whereas,  there  are  many  very  wealthy  Native  inhabitants  in  the 
towns  who  may  be  made  not  only  very  useful,  but  even  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  system  which  I  propose  ;  yet  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  English  came  into  possession  of  this  country  when 
many  years  of  intestine  feuds  and  civil  warfare,  and  the  dominion  of 
predatory  tribes,  had  succeeded  to  tiie  downfall  of  the  despotism  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  In  this  state  of  oppression  and  misery,  (as  in 
lamine  and  shipMrreck,)  no  one  cared  for  his  fellow,  but  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  selfishness,  were  alone  predominant,  and  appear  (so 
iar  as  we  can  judge)  to  have  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
English.  '^  Civil  society,"  says  an  author^  ^  then  resembled  a  troop 
of  beasts  of  prey  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  timid  defenceless  animals 
on  the  other,  which  inhabited  tiie  same  wilderness."  So  deeply 
did  the  fear  of  these  predatory  attacks  exist,  that  even  in  the  year 
)819,  under  the  governorship  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hastings,  no 
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less  than  9000  females  destroyed  tbemselves  on  an  incurnon  of 
the  Pindarree  tribes  for  insults  either  received  or  feared ;  and  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  Britiaii 
influence,  there  were  repeated  instances  of  females  destroying  them- 
selves by  hundreds  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  :  immured  by  cus- 
tom from  social  intercourse,  and  dreading  outrage,  these  sacrifices 
were  perpetrated  at  total  variance  with  every  wholesome  state  of  re- 
ligion or  society,  and  fire  and  water  received  their  numerous  victims. 

Every  person  who  has  resided  in  India  must  be  sensible  what  a 
higher  degree  of  confidence  is  placed  by  the  Natives  in  Europeans, 
than  in  their  own  countrymen.  A  young  subaltern  vrho  has  just  re- 
ceived his  commission,  on  first  arriving  from  England,  will  command 
a  degree  of  confidence  from  Native  soldiers  greater  that  which  they  will 
give  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  veteran  Native  officers.  It  is.equaUy 
80  in  the  commercial  world.  If  a  young  European  obtain  a  good 
character  for  intelligence  and  integrity,  he  can  command  any  support 
from  the  wealthy  Native  merchants,  and  I  consider  myself  justified  in 
the  inference,  that  if  these  latter  individuals  see  that  the  funds  ap- 
plicable to  the  uses  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  recommend  are  to 
be  made  available  under  the  direction  of  Committees  of  Europeans, 
their  confidence  will  be  obtained,  and  when  once  they  feel  that  the 
plan  is  in  operation,  will  cheerfully  bring  forward  all  the  funds 
that  might  be  required,  at  half  the  rate  of  interest  which  poor  cul- 
tivators would  gladly  pay.  At  the  present  time  the  rate  of  interest  in 
India  is  very  low,  where  good  security  can  be  offered ;  consequently, 
the  time  is  most  favourable  for  attempting  such  an  undertaking ;  and 
the  good  effects  which  have  been  shewn  within  the  last  few  years 
from  the  partial  introduction  of  the  Natives  into  juries  and  courts  of 
justice,  (tending  as  it  has  done  to  raise  the  Natives  in  their  own 
opinion  more  than  any  other  measure  ever  introduced,)  makes  it 
Kkely  that  respectable  Natives  may  with  advantage  be  partially  in- 
troduced into  committees  of  this  description  :  but  that  question  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  Indian  residents,  and  by  local  circumiitances. 

Assuming  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purposes  which  1  have 
mentioned,  its  objects  are  clear  and  plain ;  detail  might  be  supplied 
with  the  greatest  facility,  but  at  present  these  few  remarks  may 
suffice. 

Besides  this  plan  for  Loan  Societies,  I  might  allude  to  the  grmi 
advantage  which  the  Savings-Banks  have  been  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
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this  country.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  might  be  introduced  into  India 
with  great  benefit,  not  so  much  among  the  impoverished  Ryots,  as 
the  other  classes  of  society^  and  their  establishment  would  strengthen 
the  plan  I  have  before  proposed.  Again,  the  Labourer's  Friend 
Society  in  England,  having  within  the  last  six  years  imparted 
comfort  and  feelings  of  independence  to  upwards  of  70,000  families, 
at  no  ex  pence  except  that  of  agents  to  explain  and  furnish  details,  are 
now  beginning  their  operations  with  great  promise  of  success  in 
Ireland ;  although  circumstances  differ,  yet  the  experience  of  this 
Society  would  be  highly  valuable  in  India. 

In  the  culture  of  Indigo>  Bengal  stands  pre-eminent,  though  the 
Deccan  has  lately  made  great  progress :  the  whole  supply  of  Europe 
is  drawn  from  our  possessions.  Excellent^  however,  as  the  quality 
may  be,  and  abundant  the  quantity,  yet,  even  in  this  staple  com- 
modity, improvement  could,  I  believe,  be  made,  and  machinery 
introduced  with  good  effect.  Unless  alterations  have  lately  taken 
place,  of  which  I  have  not  heard,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
Natives  to  walk  about  in  the  vats  of  fermenting  liquid  from  which 
the  deposit  is  made,  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  manufacture, 
although  the  liquid  was  of  so  deleterious  a  nature,  that  from  80  to  100 
men  were  often  consequently  laid  up  in  fevers  at  a  single  factory, 
and  occasional  death,  and  frequent  permanent  injury,  was  not  un- 
common. I  am  not  aware  of  any  parallel  case,  except  in  getting  the 
harvests  off  the  Pontine  Marshes  in  Italy. 

For  the  article  of  Cotton,  this  country  may  be  said  to  look  entirely 
to  the  Southern  Slave  States  of  America,  but  it  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged that  the  cotton  of  India  is  capable  of  the  greatest  increase  and 
improvement.  A  few  years  past  the  East  India  Company  sent  out  an 
English  gentleman  who  had  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  cotton 
trade  in  America,  and  who  assured  me  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
India  should  not  supply  England,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  with 
cotton,  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  America ;  but  death  pre- 
maturely cut  short  his  useful  labours.  The  bdvantage  of  this  immense 
trade  to  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country,  and  consequently  to 
persons  going  to  and  from  India  as  passengers,  would  be  incalculable, 
and  it  would  render  us  independent  of  a  foreign  and  rival  nation,  by 
a  political  difference  with  whom  our  immense  manufacturing  interests 
might,  at  a  week's  notice,  be  plunged  into  distress  and  ruin. 

With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  Sugar,  it  may  be  said  diat  India 
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can  supply  any  quantify  at  a  low  prioe>  and  wMi  the  Uberai  en* 
cooragement  promiaed  to  this  important  article  of  India  growth  by 
His  Majesty's  government,  it  wilt  doubtless  greatly  improFe,  and  the 
prices  be  equalized  with  those  of  the  West  India  colonies.  Larger  snoM, 
however,  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  these  works  than  might 
come  within  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the  present  proposed  plan,  b«t 
as  the  cane  would  principally  be  supplied,  like  indigo  f^nt,  by  the 
Ryots,  they  would  be  equally  benefited;  ardiis  article,  however,  enters 
greatly  into  competition  with  the  production  of  other  British  posses- 
sions, I  do  not  look  at  it  with  equal  interest  as  others. 

For  our  supply  of  Silk  we  look  principally  to  foreigners.  Now 
India  is  capable  of  suppl3ring  any  quantity ;  and  the  nurture  of  the 
silk-worm,  and  the  subsequent  preparation  of  the  article  for  export, 
appear  pecub'arly  adapted  to  the  employment  of  East  India  fenuJes. 
It  has  always  been  allowed  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mnlbenry 
plant,  and  the  winding  of  the  silk,  was  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment ;  but  when,  as  has  lately  been  the  case,  Bengal  silk,  with  all 
its  disadvantages,  has  been  sold  for  28s.  3d.  per  lb.  at  a  time  when 
the  fine  Italian  (Novi)  silk  has  brought  31s.  to  32s.  no  further 
comment  on  its  quality  is  required. 

The  supply  of  Saltpetre,  Drugs,  Spices,  Oils,  and  otiier  articles, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  might  be  increased  to  any  extent,  and  the 
advantage  would  be  reciprocal  between  the  countries. 

The  tide  of  commerce  has  lately  turned,  and  India  is  now  ready 
to  receive  from  this  country  as  many  manufactures  as  she  can  pay 
ibr.  If  the  situation,  therefore,  of  the  Natives  be  improved,  dieir 
consumption  vriil  naturally  be  greatly  increased,  not  only  for  their 
own  productions,  but  also  for  those  of  England.  As,  however,  in 
many  places  the  present  wages  of  men  when  employed  do  not  exceed 
2  rupees  per  month,  (4s.  6d.)  without  any  allovrance  for  food, 
clothing,  or  lodging,  what  circulation  of  money,  what  trade,  or  what 
eomfort  can  exist  ? 

The  advantage  which  India  possesses  in  the  superiority  of  her 
harbours,  roadsteads,  and  rivers,  has  always  given  her  great  facilities 
in  the  extension  of  her  foreign  commerce.  The  noble  Granges  at 
the  time  that  it  fertilizes  the  immense  district  throogfa  which  it 
passes,  affords  the  means  of  inland  navigation,  by  which  that 
district  alone  pours  out  vast  supplies  for  the  whole  world.  The  com- 
merce of -Calcutta  (with  its  million  of  inhabitants)  is  prodigious. 
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Hitherto,  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  remainder  of  India  has  compara- 
tively been  limited,  but,  as  if  Piovidence  had  at  this  time  promises  for 
good  in  store  for  India»  the  insuperable  sand-bar  at  the  entrance  of  the 
immense  Indus,  was  in  the  year  1813  remoyed  by  an  eartbquake> 
particularly  described  in  its  effects,  by  Professor  Lyall,  in  his  most 
able  work  on  the  principles  of  Geology,  as  deepening  the  water  from 
6  to  22  feet.  The  £ast  India  Company  caused  the  river  to  be 
explored  with  great  success,  even  to  Lahore,  by  a  political  and 
scientific  mission,  under  Lieutenant  Burnes,  and  a  prospectus  is  now 
before  me  for  a  measure  countenanced  by  some  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial men  of  this  country,  to  open  a  regular  and  active  communica- 
tion, by  the  means  of  steam  navigation  up  this  river,  for  the  space  of 
800  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  Whether  this  proposed 
Company  prosecutes  its  designs  or  not,  the  rich,  extensive,  and  almost 
unexplored  field  for  commercial  enterprize  of  the  remote  northern 
and  civilized  provinces  of  India,  which  have  by  this  means  been  opened 
to  the  view  of  this  country,  cannot  fail  of  being  soon  brou^t  into 
desired  activity. 

Concurrent  with  this  promised  increase  of  commerce  is  the  pro- 
posed extension  to  India  of  Joint-Stock  Banks,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Scotch  Banks,  now  becoming  so  general  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom :  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  pass  any 
opinion  on  this  subject,  but  will  merely  observe,  that,  if  it  be  intro- 
duced into  India,  it  will,  by  a  free  circulation  of  capital,  greatly 
benefit  the  country,  and  assist  the  views  I  here  advocate. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  made  to  a  real  friend  of  that  country  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Native  population  of  India  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
assistance  which  the  state  of  their  country  requires.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  by  an  abler  pen ;  yet  I  trust  I 
shall  receive  credit  from  you  for  sympathy  with  this  interesting 
people,  and  for  sincerity  in  my  object  Though  India  is  now  removed 
from  that  state  of  advancement  which  her  friends  could  desire,  yet 
we  know  that  a  day  is  coming,  when  *'  a  great  muUitude,  which  no 
"  man  could  number,  of  all  nalions,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
'*  tongues f  will  stand  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  cloatked 
*'  with  white  robes,  and  pcdms  in  their  hands,  and  cry  with  a  loud 
^'  voice.  Salvation  to  our  God."  India  will  not  be  unrepresented : 
her  sons  and  her  daughtenr will  then  be  present;  and  if,  which 
I  am  fully  persuaded  will  be  the  case^  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
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should  prosper  in  the  hand  of  those  who  assist  in  promoting  their 
happiness,  temporal  and  eternal^  (whether  in  the  way  1  propose^  or 
in  any  other  mode)>  they  may  be  assured  that  on  that  day  they  will 
not  have  cause  to  regret  their  labour  or  their  beneficence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself^ 
Sir^ 
Your  very  obedient  servant^ 

HENRY  BLANSHARD. 


No.  S7,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London, 
5th  July,  18j6. 


LONDON : 

PRiMTto  BT  Wilson  and  Son 

67«  Sktoner-SUeet. 
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